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wax-        .ivjii.i    !,.  1  r  ..-,11 u.    .iMKi'    ihi.-  L-  -  •  I  i.i   "uir,  ,„   ^a.s   (<ie.si-:i!i.(i  in 

•.•liango    because    tlie    vijrllaiu    .Sabbath  li  number  of  viiried  and  pvtroniflv  In 
Society  Inslflfd  that  dances  In  coslunie  fccrestinL-  nh-i^n^  ^-ifilu  <^-^'remely  in- 
are  not  pc-nnlttod  on  Sundays  In  New  farce     ,^am,,t    .f  which   compassed  a 
Vork  City."  Vi:^  u  °^    emotional  phases, 

Sasch.a    Votlohenko,    player    of    lheF"°"?^"  'p  never  carried  us  for  outside 
l.\  tnp.^ni->n,  gave  a  concert  last  evening         magic  realm  into  which  the  cre- 
iii  Maxine  Blllott's  Theatre,  assisted  byjator  of  the  theme  led  us     Mr  Each 
I'ount  Ilyr.  Tolstoi,  who  made  an  ad-maninoff's  plavinit  was  full  of  ctrnnn- 
dress,  a.v  well  as  by  members  of  Uieljrraco    and    elnM,,tr,ri    i„" _5 


.  .  fl.OOO  J|»nr  Ciain-Curoi. 
Amellta  Galll-Curol,  -nho  last  appoan-'t 
>pnccrt  at  the  II), 000  Stony  Wold 
cne/it  8  fortnight  ago,  sang  again  to 
pward  of  .1,000  people  last  evening,  on 
,er  own  account.  In  the  la.it  of  the  Cam- 
[••nlnl  concerts  at  the  Hippodrome.  The 
nme  crush  of  limousines  and  tlie  crowds 
^arly  at  the  doors  marked  the  public 
ptciest  In  the  Itnllan  prima  donna,  who 
ITtercd  Into  the  mood  of  a  popular  oc- 
iftfion  of  which  .she  was  the  only  star. 
Tbe  vast  theatres  four  box  offices  were 
Clof:erl  all-  eve  ning,  as  the  hou.ie  had 
tolii  out  days  In  advance. 

Among  Atnie.  nalll-Card's  airs  were 
the  hell  .long  from  "  L.akme  "  and  the 
rlu^d  scene  from  "  I^ucla,"  while  niid- 
T.a\  In  Uie  program  she  had  Arne's 
••  l.a.^s  With  the  Delicate  Air"  In  Eng- 
Hsli.  and  In  French  also  Hahn's  "  SI 
Sir.-.  Vers  "  and  a  "  Bourbonnaise  " 
Jioni  an  old  version  of  "  Manon  Les- 
eatit,"  by  Auber,  composer  of  "  Fra 
DIavolo. " 

llr.  Campanini  conducted  Verdi's 
•■  Forza  del  Destino  "  overture,  Mr. 
Sttirani  that  to  Mascagni's  "  Le  Ma.«- 
Chere."  and  Mr.  Hasselmans  led  the 
Chicago  Opera  orchestra  in  lighter 
^i'orks  of  Charpentier  and  Chabrier. 

There  were  many  encores,  Mme.  Galli- 
Curcl  finally  .seating  herself  at  the 
piano  and  singing  "  Home.  Sweet 
Home."  Earlier  in  the  evening  she 
played   her  own  piano  for  an  Italian 

Primavera."  Her  other  encores,  be- 
sides a  lullaby  and  some  old  French 
songs,  were  "  Annie  Laurie  "  and 
"  Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes." 

The  response  of  the  large  audience  lo 
the  singing  of  Mme.  Galli-Curci  was 
extraordinarily  friendly.  Maestro  Cam- 
panini led  his  orchestra  in  two  short  en- 
cores after  the  Verdi  overture.  I 

Twenty-fifth  Year  of  Caruso.  i 

Enrico  Caruso  will  celebrate  a  birth-  I 
day  tomorrow,  when  the  famous  tenor  I 
will  be  46  years  old,  having  been  born  i 
at  Naples  on  Feb.  2.j,  18V3.    As  he  began  ! 
Ills  operatic  career  at  21,  this  season  ' 
will  also  mark  his  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary on  the  stage,  and  Director  Gatti 
of  the  Metropolitan  is  arranging  a  gala 
performance  in  his  honor.    It  will  take 
place  on  Saturday  evening,  March  22, 
and  Caruso  will  appear  in  scenes  from 
Ills  most  popular  rOles.    As  announced 
la.st  evening,  the  proceeds  will  be  for 
the   benefit   of  the   Opera  Emergency 
1  und. 

l.ast    night's    opera    concert  enlisted 
Victoria  Boshko.  a  pianist  often  heard 
:il  the  Metropolitan  before,  who  played 
•vith  Hageman's  Orchestra  the  E  flat 
1  onri  rto  of  l.iszt,  and  pieces  by  Rach- 
Maninoff  and  Schulz-Evler.    Rose  Pon- 
■Ih:    .sang    airs    from     "  A'lda  "  and 
Madame  Butterfly,"  while  Jose  Mar- 
ines, appearing  for  Montesanto  who 
as  111.  gave  bass  solos  from  "Robert 
p  Devil  "  and  "  The  Huguenots."  j 

"  Mad  Scenes  "  for  Piano.  i 
Melba,  Farrar,  and  other  stars  were  i 
I'.tiiong  a  great  audience  that  greeted  ; 
Serge  Raciimaninoffs  matinee  in  Car-  I 
i.cgie  Hall  yesterday.  An  "  all-Rus- 
i.ian  "  program,  every  piece  but  one  | 
l;i  fird  for  the  first  time  here,  proved  as 
markable  as  any  like  event  since  Josef 
K.  fmarn's  "  all-American."  Mr.  Rach- 
liUtninoff  gave  his  C  sharp  minor  pre- 
lude, hailed  with  applause  at  the  first 
booming  bass  note,  among  three  final 
OMcores.  His  own  opening  variations  on 
a  Chopin  theme  were  gracefully  done ; 
hi.s  final  "  Etudes  Tableaux  "  suggested 
pictures  of  Russia  at  a  gallop  or  on  the 
riarch.  echoes  of  the  labyrinthine  dia- 
l(gues  of  lovers,  or  Virgin  figures  from 


a?-e»s.  a.s  wen  as  by  members  or  tJie  jrraco    anrl    el,w.ii<>T.««  »  i — ^ 

Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  by  feafuiK  convince, r  *  '"^'""^"l'  "P" 
Kva  Gauthler,  .soprano,  a  niece  of  thel^  convncing.   ^ 

MB.  VOnCHENKO'S  CONICEBT. 


Iste  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurlei' 
The  tiOth  Infantry,  New  Tork  Guard. 

atde<l    by    a,   committee    of    New  York   

women.   g,ave  a  concert  and  entertain- 
ment  last   evening   in    the   armory   at    Sasha  Votlchonko's  concert  in  Maxine 

Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Lexington  Ave- p-iHott'a  Theatre  last  nleht.  mizht  lustiv 
nue.  the  proceeds  of  which  went  to  the  iJioatrc  la-st  nignt,  mignt  justiy 

Hospital  I'^ind  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  be  called  a  concert  of  pianlsslmos.  Almoet 
of  the  m-.th  Infaji^try,  the  old  6eth.         everything  was  subdued  and  quiet,  and 

the  mlBor  strain  ot  Russia  permeated  the 
theatre. 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff  giave  his  th/lrd 
piano  recital  In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.     Seldom  indeed  is  the  per- 


Mr.  'VotldhenJio  playe  a  Btrlnged  lufitrn- 


formance  of  a  pianist  heard  with  such  iment.  antedating  the  piano.  Its  tone  1b 
great  interest  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Rach-    ^       ^  „ 

manfnofT     yesterday.       The     audience,  ^"'^  *° °^*'^®' 

which  was  large,  followed  each  num-^^  large  part  of  the  music  preeented  was 
ber  ho  played  (with  applause  which  by  Mr.  Votichenko.  A  smaJl  orchestra, 
might  easily  have  meant  a  repetition,  directed  by  Modest  Altschuler.  played  his 
There  -were  no  added  numbers  durlngi,.-^  .  „  ,     ^  ,.  ^ 

the  programme.  j  Hjrmn  of  Free  Poland,    atvd.  a  **Marche 

The   distinguished   Russian   mu.«Icianl  Herolque."    An  assisting  arttet  was  Mme. 


styled  his  entertainment  "a  concert  of 
music  for  the  pianoforte.''  The  works 
lin  the  list  were  all  Russian  and  marked 
as  played  for  the  first  time  In  New 
York.  Three  composers  were  repre- 
sented, Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  Scriablne  and' 
N.  Nedtner; 

The  composer  played  his  own  varla 
tions  on  a  theme  by  Chopin,  opus.  '22. 
The  theme  of  these  variations  is  that  of 
the  C  minor  prelude.  A  work  of  fine 
power  and  imagination,  it  is  strange  that 
it  should  not  figure  in  concert  pro- 
grammes. As  played  yesterday  it  was 
in  a  form  somewliat  changed  from  that 
in  _which  it  first  wa.s  published  ten  or 
more  years  ago.  Some  six  of  the  original 
variations  were  left  out  yesterday,  one, 
new,  was  substituted  and  a  beavura 
•finale  is  now  set  as,  a  quiet  mood. 

A  group  evidently  meant  by  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  to  strike  a  high  light  in 
his  programme  was  the  third,  made  up 
of  eight  preludes,  opus  11  ;  two  etudes, 
opus  42.  by  Scriablne  and  byMedtner,  a 
"Tragedie-J'ragment"  and  three  "Fairy 
Stories."  These  pieces  had  as  a  whole 
strong  individuality  and  they  were 
played  with  splendid  rhythm,  accent, 
virility  and  color. 

Other  selections  were  a  "iSonate-Fan- 
taisie,"  opus  19,  of  Scriablne,  and  in 
closing  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  "Etudes- 
Tableaux."    The  recital  began  with  an 


Eva  Gautier,  a  dainty  singer  of  OrSente,! 
and  very  modem  songs.  One.  of  her  selec- 
tions was  an  aria  from  Donizetti's  "Luorc- 
tia  Borgia,"  but  ehe  also  was  heard  in 
George's  Cltanson  Klamande. 

The  programme  was  divided  into  several 
sections,  each  representative  of  some 
nationality.  For  som^  strange  reason  in 
the  Americam  section,  Mr.  Votichenke 
played  a  Russian  rhapsode,  and  in  the 
English  group  there  was  a  Celtic  Rhap- 
sody and  a  Cossack  Dance. 

The  concert  was  novel,  and  entertaining 
in  a  quiet  way.  The  prevalence  of  folV 
music  In  Mr.  Votichenko's  selections  was 
attractive. 

In  addition  to  the  musical  iprogramme, 
there  was  a  short  alk  on  "The  Signif- 


icance of  Music  in.  Russian  Life,' 
CouTfit  Ilya  Tolstoy. 

I       8y  James  Gibbons  Hunelcer 


by 


Mary  and  the  .isp. 

"  Mary  fed  a  little  asp,  its  fleece  was 
white  a.s  ink,  and' every  time  that  Mary- 
died  tlie  asp  went  on  the  blink."  Last 
night  at  the  Lexington  Theatre  the 
nauglity  worm  gave  up  the  ghost  when 
Cleopatra  sihuffled  off  her  mortail  coil, 
arrangement  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban-  j  The  direct  cause  of  its  death  was  faulty 
ner."  evidently  by  Mr.  Rachmaninoft,  |  tone  production.  It  wa.^  the  last  per- 
^'^''^^  was  beautifully  played.  l  formance  of  the  New  York  season  with 

-TT    II    p    \>    ,  ,  .  ,  Miss  Garden  as  tlie  Nilotic  serpent  in 

oy  n.  tL.  IvrenbieJ  the  mucilaginous  opera  of  Jules  Mas- 

question  if  there  i.s  a  chord  in  Mr.;  senet.  The  management  has  already 
Rachmaninoff's  soul  which  could  be  wired  for  a  new  and  fatal  ophidian  to 
made  to  vibrate  in  response  to  a  ^"^^^  ^^''^  pmt  in  the  various  out-of- 
frivolous  appeal.    But  there  are  gra-  engagements  of  the  Chicago  Opera 

dations  in  the  seriousness  of  liia  atti-  ^,'^7'       ,      ,  „  ,  .  „ 

tude  to  his  art.    At  his  first  recital  he.  ^'''"^^   °^   "'^^  organization, 

wn,    =11    ti,  .  nis  nrst  recital  hcj        tlie  last  apoearance  of  the  famous' 

was  all  the  master  interpreter  en- 1  American  sinffing-actress  in  the  rSle  of ! 
grossed   in   the    task    of    expounding!  Cleopatre,    occurred    on   this  occasion.: 

Tlie  liouse  was  crowded.  Mr.  Maguenat  I 
repeated  his  splendid  impersonation  of  j 
Harc-Antoine,  and  Pavley  against  star-  ' 
tied  us  with  hi.s  .suggestive  writhings  I 
and  sinuous  rhythms.  Miss  Garden  was 
magnificently  arrayed,  and  her  queen 
as  fascin-ating  a  dramatic  portrait  as 


sucred  ikons 

Medtner's  "  Tragedy  Fragment." 
v/hlch  brought  a  bravo  from  the  boxes, 
^^■aa  more  like  a  "  mad  scene  "  for 
l.iano.  contrasting  with  the  same  com- 
poser's naively  descriptive  "  Fairy  Sto- 
i  i(-s."  Scria.bine's  "  Sonata  Fantaisie  " 
ran  to  the  more  exotic  style,  rolling  up 
r.iountains  of  notes  like  a  snowball  sud- 
denly turned  to  fantastic  shapes.  Of 
the  ten  other  Scriablne  pieces,  preludes 
!<;-d  etudes,  one  of  the  last  named,  from 
Op.  42,  shared  with  Rachmaninoff's  fa- 
mous encore  the  honors  of  the  day. 

Symphony  Men  on  Tonr. 

Jhe  Symphony  Society's  audience 
t'iiled  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
fi>r  a  rare  program  of  Brahms,  so  in- 
fliatlating  as  not  to  suggest  the  com- 
i-Ocsers  historic  remark  on  his  music: 

'Then  let  us  have  a  bottle  ot  Bach." 
\'.'sltf  '  Damrosch  conducted  the  sym- 
iliony  No.  1,  with  its  sonorous  episode 
i-'f  Alpine  horns,  and  Harold  Bauei-,  the 
liiani.st  in  Brahms's  D  minor  concerto, 
was  w.u-nily  applauded.  The  orche.stra 
is  leaving  for  a  ten  days'  tour  to  Balti- 
■nore.  Washington.  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh. Kochester.  and  Buffalo. 

The  Philharmonic  Society's  orchestra 
If  turned  yesterday  from  a  similar  mid- 
M-ason   toiu',  to  reappear  on  Thur.sday 

11(1  I'rl.lay  next  in  the  great  Schumann 
:  p:  I'.'b  Symphony." 

Sunday  Dance  Postponed, 
iif     dance  recital"  of  Michio  Itow. 
l  indahl,  Paul  Thevenaz,  and  Jess- 
Tvarth,  which  was  to  have  been 
evening  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre, 
■he  la.st   moment  postponed  to 
■  i-iy     afternoon    In    the  same 


some  of  the  music  which  has  his 
reverence,  as  it  had  had  the  reverence 
of  genera'tions  before  him.  At  the 
second  he  seemed  to  feel,  or  at  least  he 
made  us  think  so,  that  he  was  a  hired 
entertainer,  whose  business  it  was 
■with  as  little  sacrifice  of  dignity  as 
possible  to  make  the  kind  of  music 
which  his  employers  deemed  desirable. 
In  his  third  recital,  which  took  place 


ever.  The  whereabouts  of  her  victim, 
the  tiny  hissing  nsp,  has  not, yet  been 
decided  upon ;  probably  in  some  lonely 
serpentine  jardiniere.   Ave  atgue  vale  ! 

There  is  juinounc?d  a  change  of  bill 
for  Friday  evening.    "Mme.  Melba  wiU 
not  appear.    Instead  "  Cavaleria  Rueti- 
in  Cariiorrin  Ti.,n        i     1         „     "         i  cana  "  ia  to  be  sung  !n  conjunction  with 
in  (..arnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  [|the  new  opera  "  Le  Veil  Argle  "  and  the 
he  resumed  the  function  which  is  evi-  '  Pussian  Ballet.    At  the  Saturday  mati- 
■  flenflv  r,i.ic-f  t„  I,:     4.    i.      rr,,  •     ..        ]        "  Lucin  "  With  GalU-Curci  is  to  be 
aently  most  to  his  taste.    This  time,  jthe  attraction. 

however,  he  presented  himself  as  an 


exponent  of  the  national  school  of 
music  to  which  h-e  belongs—the  Rus- 
sian. His  programme  comprised  com- 
positions by  Scriablne,  Msdtner  and 
himself.  The  lion's  share  he  allotted 
to  Scriabine,  whether  wisely  or  not  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  say.  Scriabine  is, 
or  was  in  the  days  whosa  glory  is 
fixed  in  most  enduring  colors,  the 
Russian  successor  of  Cnopin;  and  as 
such  the  lovers  of  the  nianoforte 
idiom  give  to  him  a  larger  share  of 
their  admiration  than  to  any  of  his 
compatriots. 

But  the  music  which  challenged  the 
most  serious  interest  yesterday  (out- 
I  side  of  that  which  for  a  sentimental 
I  reason  attached  to  that  of  Mr.  Rach- 
I  maninolT  himself)  was  that  of  Medt- 
i  ner.    This  was  not  because  he  is  the 
j  least   known   of  the   three,  although 
1  he  has  remained  practically  a  stranger 
to  our  concert  lists,  but  because  of  I 
,  tlie    originality  and    beauty   of  the 
pieces  played.    They  were  a  so-called 
"fragment"    entitled    "Tragedie"  and 
ithree    short    pieces    labelled  "Fairy 
IStories."    Fecund  in  melodic  thought, 
markedly   modern    in    harmony,  they 
yet  disclosed  a  master's  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  logical  procedure  and 
torni.    In  this  latter  respect  they  were 
paired  by  the  composer's  own  compo- 
sitions, which  opened  and  closed  the 
concert— a    set     of   variations    on  a 
theme  by  Chopin  and  six  studies  en- 
titled   "Tableaux."     The    theme,  we 
think,  was  ;that  of  the  Prelude  in  C 


Cnruso  Celebrates. 

Today  Caruso  celebrates  his  forty-sixth 
birthday.  Last  night  the  great  tenor 
anticipated  the  event  by  singing  like  a 
twenty-six  year  old  and  pl.aying  pranks 
like  a  lad  In  his  teens.  Tiie  vehicle  for 
his  superb  singing — he  was  in  good  voice 
— was  "L'Blisine  d'Amora."  and  with 
Maii-o  Barrientos,  gave  a  huge  audience 
profound  pleasure.  Like  good  wine.  Ca- 
ruso Improves  with  the  years.  Congrat- 
ulations are  In  .order. 

The  Yon  Organ  Recital. 

The  audience  in  Atolian  Hall  last 
night  heard  some  admirable  organ  play- 
ing from  the  hands  of  Plctro  Yon,  or- 
ganist of  St.  Francis  Xavier'a  Church  in 
this  city.  Now,  the  average  organ  reci- 
tal is  not  as  interesting  as  a  dog  fight, 
but  this  artist  is  vivid  or  nothing  in  the 
handling  of  his  Instrument,  and,  always 
mu.sical  in  his  interpretations. 

He  played  a  picturesque  sonata  by  Don 
Page'.la,  organist  of  the  Salesian  Fathers 
iti  Turin,  Italy,  which  began  unconven- 
t;nnaHy  enough  with  a  Scherzo,  spright- 
ly in  idea  and  weil  developed.  We  con- 
fess we  preferred  the  second  movement 
■■  Duellc,"  in  which  two  contrasted 
themes  are  cleverly  Interwoven.  Its  sen- 
timent is  poetic.  "  Gesu  Bambino."  a 
Pastorale  by  Mr.  Von,  proved  charming. 
It  Is  founded  on  an  authentic  nativity 
folksong  of  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Aosta  Valley,  which  Is  oontraptuntally 
utilized  with  "  Adesta  Fldele  "  as  a 
Ibackeround. 
Skilled  m.uEicianship  was  revealed  in 
his  composition,  while  the  registration, 
nanual-work.  peddling,  and  the  deft  use 
the  Fox  Humania  and  the  chimes  of 
he  .splendid  Aeolian  organ,  were  eviden- 

of  -brilliant  virtuosi. 
The  program  al-'^o  contained  J.  S. 
Sach's  C  major  Toctssiba.  Adagio,  and 
Fugue,  and  other  compositions  of  Mv. 
Ton.  His  auditors  testified  to  its  pleas- 
ire  in  his  masterly  r^rrfoimance. 


"L'f:ii.s 

Crowded  ilou.se  at  the 
AfotropoUtan. 


Donizetti's  "L"  Bllslr  d"  Amoro"  wab 
sung  at  tho  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  evenlnff.   The  wn;  V:  ha.d  been  pre- 
viously given  in  tho  ci;i.  nt  Beason,  but 
with  Mme.  Hempeil  as  i  he  prima  donna. 
Last  night's  representative  of  tho  ca- 
j  prlclou.t  AdiM  v/iui  Maria  Barrientos, 
who  succeeds  Mme.  Heinpel  in  certain 
I  ligiit  Koprano  parts  in  tho  latter  half  of 
'  the  season.  Tho  Nemorino  was  Jfr.  Ca/- 
ruso,   and    tho    house,   a.i   usual,  was 
packed. 

The  performance  h.ad  plenty  of  humors 
ou-s  spirit.  Mmo.  Uarrientos's  humor  and 
her  publication  of  the  unstable  nature 
of  Adlna  vvero  largely  to  bo  found  In  a 
sort  of  modified  Carmen  walk  and  a  dis- 
location of  the  shoulder  of  lier  bodice, 
but  there  was  much  mclhod  ^in  her  sing- 
ing jind  her  long  drawn  piai'i. :  .ml  could 
go  through  tho  eye  of  a  needle  more 
easily  than  any  of  tho  rich  men  who 
heard  them. 

IMr.  de  Luca  as  Belcore  was  one  of  th© 
must  successful  •  contributor!?  to  tho 
pleasures    of    the    evening,   while  Mr. 

I  .Malatesta  was  a  good  Dulcama/ra.  To 
complete  the  record  It  must  bo  noted  ] 
that  Miss  Sparkea  wa  theGianrectta,  and 

I  Gennaro  iPapl  conducted.    ' 


I  The  repeUtlon  of  "Clftopatre"  last  night 
at  the  Lexington  Theatre  by  th©  Chicago 
:  Opera  Company  drew  a  very  large  and 
fashionable  audience.  Honors  were  divided 
between  the  alluring  representation  of  the 
"Serpent  of  Old  Nile"  by  Miss  Mary  Gar- 
den and  the  extraordinary  Russian  ballet, 
in  which  Messrs.  Pavley  and  Oukrainsky 
[were  a  veritable  sensation.  Nothing  quite 
jso  exotic,  not  to  say  perverse,  has  been 
iseen  on  the  stage  since  the  production  of 
iStrauss's  "Salome." 

I  Miss  Garden  sang  with  more  than  her 
usual  disregard  for  vqcal  conventions  and 
rules,  and  therefore  obtained  more  than 
;her  customary  effect.  Somehow  she  seems 
I  to  adapt  her  voice  to  the  situations  in 
which  she  finds  herself,  and  aa  Cleopatra 
she  behaves  as  badly  as  she  sings  and 
vice  versa. 
None  of  the  singing  last  night  was  of 
ygood  quality,  but  Alfred  Maguenat  acted 
with  much  force  and  fervor  as  Anthony, 
and  Charles  Fontaine  did  the  little  that  he 
lhad  to  do  in  the  vocal  line  quite  indiffer- 
ently. Miss  Anna  Fitziu  waa  handsome 
as  Octavia,  and  the  others  of  the  cast  ac- 
jquitted  themselves  well  as  noble  or  Igno- 
ble Romans  and  others.  The  staging, 
IgToupings  and,  above,  all  the  ballets,  were 
Bxtraordinarily  striking.  Under  Marcel 
Charlier's  rather  uncertain  direction  Mas- 
senet's music  sounded  even  more  empty 
than  it  realy  is,  but  the  whole  effect  -was 
pbviously  pleasing  to  the  audience.  [ 

Massenet's  "Cleopatra"  Is  Rcfe-  j 
iirrected  by  Chicago  Com-  ' 
pany  at  the  Lexington 


Massenet's  "Cleopatra"  was  repeated 
last  night  at  the  Lexington  Theatre, 
and  a  large  audience  was  regaled  with 
four  acts  barren  of  music  but  full  of 
lubricity.  What  good  could  have  been 
served  by  the  production  of  this  work 
(  f  artistic  senility  is  a  <iuestion  to  [ 
Y.'hich  there  can  be  but  cne  answer. 
Aside  from  Miss  Garden's  beauty,  Mr. 
Maguenat's  Mark  Antony  and  the  two 
lallets  the  opera  is  la;i::ng  in  tlie 
slightest  interest. 

As  for  the  first  ballet,  -md  especially 
the  posturings  of  Andreas  Pavley,  such 
indecency  has  perhaps  never  before 
been  seen  on  the  New  York  operatic 
stage.  Beside  Mr.  Pavley,  Miss  Gar- 
den's memorable  "Dance  of  the  Scv.-in 
Veils"  seemed  a  minuet,  \et  Mr.  Pav- 
ley's  was  none  the  less  a  remarkable 
performance,  a  page  brought^  to  life 
from  the  art  of  Aubrey  Bcardsley. 

Miss  Garden,  as  we  have  stated,  v.as 
fair  to  look  upon,  but  she  sang  pos- 
sibly worse  than  she  had  ever  sung 
before.  As  for  her  impersonation,  the 
librettist  gave  he:-  a  puppet,  and  a 
puppet  it  remained.  Mr.  Maguenat  is 
a  splendid  artist,  and  he  made  of  An- 
tony something  more  than  a  lay  figure. 
The  rest  of  the  cast  was  competent, 
but  little  more. 

Frankly,  "Cleopatre"  is  trash;  be- 
side it  "La  Reine  Fiammette"  is  one 
of  the  world's  masterpieces.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Jules  Massenet,  the 
composer  of  "Manon"  and  of 
"Werther,"  might  have  been  spared 
this  humiliation  by  those  who  loved 
'  his  genius.  G.  V. 

Barrientos  Sings  "L'EIisir 
i        D'Amore"  at  Metropolitan 

The    departure    of    Mme.    Hempel  i 


I  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
has  not  disturbed  Mr.  Gatti's  repertory 


(k  Italian  opera  buffa,  since  Seiiora 
Barrientos    has    all    of    Mme.  Hem- 

Tpel's  comic  operas  in  her  list.  So  a 
J-epetition  of  "L'Elisir  d'Amore,"  which 
exists  largely  if  not  entirely  for  the 

,  Bake  of  Signer  Caruso,  was  possible 
last  night. 

The  performancf-  was  a  spirited  one, 
Senora  Barrientos  singing  her  music 
'vith  her  own  peculiar  art,  which,  be- 
wildering ns  it  stiraetimes  is  to  the 
knowing,  is  quite  as  often  charming, 
especially  in  cantabile  passages.  As 
usual.  Signer  Caruso  was  in  the  ele- 
ment in  which  he  seems  happier  than 
he  ever  is  in  heroic  roles. 

*EW  BERKSHIRE  QUARTET 


5ut  not  leait.  the  most  admlrab^  -m  j  . 
ing  of  Mr.  Pola-cco.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  a  point,  an  emphasis  or  a  nuancp.  that 
was  not  given  full  ajid  impreasive  value ; 
and  I  am  fraank  to  say  that  I  have  sel- 
dom heard  a  rather  subtle  score  conducted 
with  more  skill,  technique  and  Intelligence, 
Miss  Jordon.  who  made  her  d€but  In 
g  :a.nd    opera   as    "Fedora,"  graduating, 


ACTION  .>IIMS  MUSIC. 
There   are.  pages   and   pages  oC 
quick  dialogue,  ejaculated  in  insig-  . 
niflcant  phrases  which  fail  to  carry 
a   message   beyond   the   footlights,  j 

&«r^i»n7„"    V"*   r>"""i  "-""la  ^j^jj  ^^^^  ^^„j_  technique  and  Intelligence,    Outbursts  of  instrumental  din,  in-  | 

jparnentos    has    all    of    Mme.    Hem-     misk  Jordon.  who  made  her  d€but  In    tended   to   express   elemental   pas-  | 

.^..^  —    „   .sions,      alternate      with  episodes 

thereby  with   honors   from   the   Winter! sweetly  sentimental  in  their  tune-  | 
Garden  and  comic  opera,  must  bo  credited  j^j^ggs^  while  the  persons  of  the  I 
with  having.- mad©  a  di.stlnctly  favorable  piay    scamper   hither  ^'l^^Ji'^l^^':^- 
impression  with  the  audience,  who  were  I  making   their   n"'^,f,^°"^„f  "''^  surl- 
not  her  friends,  who  were  present      '^r.*^^  j  t^*„^L''|-it 'b"  "Malame  S-Gene!" 
numbers.   She  ha^  an  attractive  ^"^d^^^     Uy.  unless  .t  be  Ma^^^^^ 

tinguiBhed    sUge    presenc-*.    plays  ,  nt  of  no  value  whatever  in  terms  . 

force  and  dignity,  af.  now  a  lutlo  -bffly,  [      j^ygjp  \ 
and  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  voice  |     rpjjg  ^nost  striking  and  most  ori=^ 
of  great  awectnossan.i  volume,  which  Fhe'inal  portion  is  the  reception-room 
used  With  no  little  .Kill  and  artU^tio  ap-  scene  °/„the  second  act,  wh^ej-^e.nl^e^  ^ 
preciatlon.  anio  a  confession,  only  to  discover 

American  Girl's  SacceM.  '  that    she    herself,    while  hunting 

  -  -  -    ,  p^rr^^^^s^LS^tt^'^^  -y^^^.'^rii^o^^ti^rvS. 

^     PLAYS  NEW  MUSIC  HEREj   ^  -  -  -  -  — - 


"  IcniU-pccial  "  a,  good  doic.  Sii.'  should 
gain  in  v  irkty  of  mood,  In  definition  of 
scnllmiiiii  |nd  of  diction.  In  English, 
especially,  phe  was  less  happy  than  In 
French  or  Italian. 

Beethoven's  "i,Ah,  Perfldo,"  her  open- 
ing air  last  "night,  i.s  a  task  tor  the 
most  experitrtcfd  ar-tii-t ;  for  any  l^ss, 
it  suggests  Trllhy    however  well  taught. 

The  young  .'^ingtr  gave  songs  of  Ravel. 
Rachmaninoff,  Schubert.  i:;rahms,  and 
many  more.  Her  manager*  kept  door,s 
closed  at  the  program'.s  end.  leaving  a 
salisfieel  audience  to  crowd  through  two- 
corner  entrances  during  l.ie  final  en- 
cores. 


New  York  music  was  featured  at  the  sec- 
ond concert  of  the  season  in  Aeolian  Hall 
last  night  by  Chicago's  most  important 
string  quartet,  the  Berkshire.  Alois  Reiser, 
a  local  composer,  was  represented  on  the 
programme  by  a  quartet  In  B  minor,  an| 
ambitious  and  in  many  respects  a  worthy' 
piece  ol  writing.  Mr.  Reiser's  music  is  not 
BO  modem  aa  to  sound  unconventional,  bu* 
in  tho  main  he  avoids  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed effects.  It  is  not  without  melody, 
and  Its  harmonies  are  agreeably  f.p  to 
date.  It  Impressed  the  audience  favorably, 
jadging  from  the  applause.  The  composer 
bowed  his  acknowledgments. 

The  Berkshir'^  Quartet  plays  remarkably 
well,  considerip  -  the  fact  ti-->  it  has  been 
in  existence  only  a  short  Unit,  and  that  the 
wah  has  caused  it  to  alter  its  personnel. 
There  were  moments  when  individual  In- 
struments intruded  upon  the  listener  by 
sounding  out  above  the  general  ensemble. 
But  generally  the  four  men  played  to- 
gether with  sympathy  for  the  music  and 
for  each  other,  "^hey  play  with  a  healthy| 
vitality  that  is  otien  missing  at  chamber 
music  concerts. 

In  addition  to  the  local  work  quartets  of 
Beethoven  and  Dlttersdorf  were  pUyed- 


ther  experience-which,  after  her  success,  .^^rs  upon  a  background  of  light 
will  unquestionably  be  afforded  her-slight;  dainty,  sjalon  '^"fj^  ['^^  rea "st^c 
defects  of  this  kind  can  be  readily  reme- 1  Chopin.      A    particularly,  realistic 


tainly  amounted  to  an  ovation,  friends  or|  i^y_the  Polish  musician,  Boleslav 
no  friends  i  I.azinski,  who  pays  marked  atten- 

I  twnk  that  Caruao  will  have  to  lookj  ^i^n  to '  Olga  '  and  .subsequently 
to  his  laurels,  if  Mr.  Dolcl  continues  P''°ll%^°^J'^\%^'^a.  whole,  though, 
sing  as  well  as  he  did  last  night  as  Ipanoy.  . .  ^"J^^.^J^'^^'^^^  "Fedora"  is  singularly 
Anything  more  artistically  sung,  with  bet-  ["^  .bombastic.    It  is  music 

 ^  ■■  inspiration,   -without  dis- 

iwithout  true  eloquence  or 


^  jainc*  Gibbon*  Huneker 


  ,  .       •  I  turgid  and  'bombastic. 

ter  tone  and  in  better  style  than  his  ana^  ^.,^1^^^ 

In  Act  II.  I  have  seldom  heard  and  I  havei  tinction,   - 

never  heard  a  more  tumultuous  encore  dramatic  power      When   it  is  not 
^han  was  given  him  in  recognition  of  his,  empty  it  is  ^wolltn  and  pretentious 
isUc  work.   Criticism  is  dumb  be-l  when  it  is  not  crassly  banal  it  js 


most  artistic -worK.   i^rineio.ii      ,jl....w  .-v,  ,  "•*■;:*  ■-  .-„, 
fore  such  a  faulUess  exhibition  of  real  sentime!>tai.  ^ 
vocal  art,  and  the  subsequent  duo  with'         ,     "  Kgnders.  a  Sau  Francisco  girl 
Fedora,  in  which  Miss  Jardon  was  perJ     "^lone  iva  „arontase.  made 

haps  at  her  best,  was  hardly  in  any  waj<  of  Belgian  and  Bus  aau  parental, 
inferior.   I  had  said  previously  that  Mr,'        i„itial  bow  as  a  concert  artist 
Dolci  was  the  best  tenor  of  the  Chicagq  American  audienc?  at  Carnegie 

forces,  and  I  was  pleased  that  ho  proved         »     "  ^he  di^losed  a  nat- 

my  contention  so  conclusively  yesterday";  Hall  last  e^  cning.  - 
evening.  j  urally  lyric,  and  sometimes  ^ 

All  the  other  tnembers  of  tho  long  cast)  j^^j^atip  soprano  voice  of  Umpid  purit> 
were  entirely  equal  to  the  measure  of  theifl  „on«^iderab!e  power.  She  is  of  fine 
opportunities.  I  noted  especially  Mr.  Strac-,  and  consiaorao.e  p 

ciari's  most  finished  singing  and  beauUful  presence,  come.y  of  face  and  «itb  mani 
tone  as  De  Siriex,  and  Miss  Namaral  evidences  of  careful  training  in  dramatic 
brought  a  verve  and  vivacity  to  the  role'  salutary   influence   of  good 

of  Olgar,  which  were  distinctly  refreshing  native  en- 

and  attrkctlve  ard  showed  operatic  talent  -^^'^^ZVT^  f./el^n^^^^^^^ 
and  aptitude  of  a  high  order.    Mr.  f  M  <'0""'"?°^^„  ^,^'/''*^f,tou "h   '4  e  did  not 
ra  oy  ^loruau....  ,  Leger,    who   was   formerly  ^^'^'-^^^^^^l'' ^''^^^^^^ 

.  Fedora  Kom.n.or.  .^ls»  DorotHy  f"""  Z  pLfpart  in    hei-e  was  ampfc  evidence  of  her  fitness 

»s  Olga  Sukarev..Mi=»  Margnerite  Namara  j  hearing  Friday,  played         P"^"?^ Pf-"  "J  fnr  imno  tant  operatic  loles.     She  sanif 

-    is  .TpRDov.  Al^ssandro  Doioi!  that  quite  original  scene  m  the  second  act  tot  ""P^^^^^^.^V'^^h'  .fido'"    with  fine 

aipLmt. . ^4,^... Eiccardo  Kt^e-ci^iTi Ufitjj  n,uch  spirit  and  effect   And  all  the:  Beethoven  s,     Ah     ^  ^'  '^^    ^  ^^.^s 

compa.^^  «ea^n  l^^^^:^^'^^^  ^^^^ 
^r,*.i.  .      .    ."  ..TconBtantln  Nicola^  of  Fedora,  for  I  found  it  a  very  Interesting  azade 


LBXl  NXJTO'X  "Tir^TOlB.-CPEDOR.^  ( In 
lUlian).  {Ubretto  l  y  Arturo  Colauttt 
Opera  by  (iiordano. 

Prlnc*^ 

Counters 


Lorcek,  KUrgc-on. .'  ConBtantln  Nicolaj 

Dr.  Muller  J-  MarPbaad 

Vladimir  Aiidrejevlcli  B-  Ooldic  mgs  especially  wnen 

Servants  of  the  count— Miss  Marguerite  lamare.v     '.^  ,  ^  nieht 

V'lrgilio  La/,7.arl,  M.  Zato,  Bernard  Landewnan,       "  ^^^^ 
Louie  Dermau  and  I>odovico  OllTlcro 


By  REGINALD  de  KOVEN. 


were  long  enough  to  admit  of  a  repiuon  riowei,  ^^y^'  ' ,  'J'' -;T  .jje  Litanv 
of  Fedora,  for  I  found  it  a  very  Interesting  azade  and  (  olma  s  bong  and  the  l^itanj 
work  which  deserves  more  frequent  hear-,  by  Schubert  ^„cir.ql  training 

ln.gs  especially  when  admirably  presented,!     Mis..  Kanders  s  '""X';,      " In 

.  _  1  was  acquiied  in  Europe,  piincipauj  lu 

Vienna  and  Florence,  and  she  has  naa 


SC'XG  f 
York 


Giordano,  whoso  opera  "ii>;dora'*  was 
.ung  last  night  by  the  Chicago  Opera 
I  Company  at  the  Lexington  Theatre  for 
thi5  first  timo  in  a  dozen  years— the  last 
iirevious  performance  having  been  given 
B  t  the  Metropolitan  in  December,  1906,  with 
&,  cast  includtng  Cavallerl,  Cartiso  and 
t'cotO— i!5  one  of  tlie  group  of  younger  donna  in 
Italian  composers,  all  pupils  of  PoucWnelli 
who,  while  writing  fluent,  well  made 
music,  has  never  yet  exactly  arrived.  Per 
I  haps  his  best  work  Is  "Andre  Cbenier," 
fiven  at  the  Manhattan  In  the  second  oi 
hlrd  season,  with  Mme,  Campanlni  in  the 
rlma  donna  rOle. 

I  Uko  all  music  written  to  Uhistrate  cele- 
brated dramas— the  book  follows  closeb 
the  well  known  Sardou  play — the  musii 
supplied  by  Gioddano  in  this  opera  sound; 
at  times  pinched,  halting  and  unconvinc 
ing;  overshadowed  and  confined  by  dra 
matlo  conditions  which  are  decidedly  no 
operatic. 

Music  which  Is  appropriately  and  poig 
I  nantly  dramatic  seems  so  woefully  force 
ajid  out  of  pla/;e  In  a  modem  drawin 
room  with  shaded  lamps  and  other  lux 
urious  accessories,  yet  in  spite  of  advers 
I  circumBtances  like  these  Giordano's  musi 
I  last   night  sounded   essentially  melodic 
agreeably  modem  In  both  harmonic  an 
pocal  structure,  essentially  dramatic  an 
nost  Interestingly  and  effectively  scored 
ilowever  critical  opinion  tnay  differ  or 
[Jlcse  points,  which  appealed  strongly  t 
[me  personally,  it  is  beyond  question  tha 
Fthc  opera,  unu.sually  well  sung  at  it  was 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

for  the  first  time  in  New  , 

^  since  the  season  of  1907-S., 

when  Una  Cavalieri  and  Enrico 
Caruso  lent  their  stellar  persuasions 
to  the  Metropolitan's  production, 
Giordano's  "Fedora,"  book  by  Ar- 
tvro  Colautti,  drama  by  Victoric.i 
Sardou,  served  last  night  in  tho 
Lexington  Theatre  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  postponed  local  debut  as  a  prima 
donna  in  grand  opera  e>f  Dorothy  , 
Jardon,  ex-star  of  musical  comedy. 

This  was  not  the  only  notaole 
feature  of  a  production  that  gave 
pleasure  despite  the  i"i],ereiit  weak- 

i^^,i^r;^p^vXdag£  a : 
i^/-- ^ori^niii'iiliC^ ' 

tone,  Stracoiaru   as  de  XL'\to"  e- 


l?aTgue.rife  Nama;^.  as  Olga  More-  ' 
,ver    lie  had  intrusted  the  leade  - 

;n  semble. 

E\KI-IER  PERFORMANCES. 

"Fedora"  had  its  premiere  in  Italy 
on  November  17.  1^98,  at  the  Tea- 
tro  Lirico,  of  Milan.  Heinrich  Con- 
ried  was  responsible  for  the  flrst 
presentation  in  America,  which 
took  place  in  the  Metropolitan 
bpera  House  on  December  5,  1906, 
and    introduced   Lina   Cavalieri    to  ^ 

Vignl  durtns  tha't  season  .  and,  was  ■ 

re-^mtroduced  t'^^  .f °»rrelertory 
into  the  Metropolitans  rep^'^^°7' 
with  the  same  cast,  but  witn  rei 


!  opera,  unu.suaiiy  wen  buhb  at  ii  "oi'.i  V"7vip'  baton     Then  it  fell  by 

.   ..de  an  undoubted  success  with  the  audi-^  rari  at  yie                replaced  subse- 

.     c  la?t  night;  In  marleed  contrast  witlJ  „uently  by  '  the     same  composers 

lU    halfhearted  and  mildly  polite  recep-,  Ji^jgj.  work,  "Madame  'Sans-Gene. 

tion  at  the  Metropolitan  some  years  ago^  on    rehearing    this    oP^J"*  4"^^ 

There  are  operA  writers  a-many  to-da.j  „ight  the  music  J^?-^^' X^^^pr'es- 

wbo  write  with  tax  less  inspiration  and  somewhat  i""!^^,,^!^^    alspite  its 

3 1  fret  than  Giordano  and  stiU  rnatiage^tq  sion    than   jeais  ago, 

obiaia;  and  w'    "  ^ 
for  insaance 

■^esUtic  operatic  oust.;  even  less  to  xnusc  ive 

TShtee  Fe«t«re«  of  PerformaBce.  drama  whose  ears  are  as  sensitive 

•irh^r^  were  three  features  of  tho  perl  *®  ,'-'^great  "eal   of  what  Giordano 
pe  which  struck  me  particularly  written,  after  all.  is  theatrlca^ 

r>e  real  suoce.is  made  by  Mias  Jar-|  clap-trap.      There    are  preiiy 


Siordano  and  stiU  manage  tq  sion    than  ^lVtllt„%^\ut  only  be-  ^    f,.|p„<.=    who  filled   the  h 

^hy?   compared  to  Lodoletta^  episodical  chara.^te^^^^   b  ^t  .     ;^;"'unce  to  herself,  sine 

,   "Fedora"   is  a  dream   o!       ^^vmi    so    much     that  appea  s      "rP°;'"'\'^\,.,  tentative  e: 

tic  bliss!  ovrn  less  to  those  devotees  Of  Jync  •  t  after  a-  ^*^" 

.    !Yf "  i^!.?>,„o«.  Urs  are  -is  sensitive  ,     .-le  Metropolitan. 


•         ic^a»i   oij^.^^^'-i-^  — «   

S\eT  dibut;  second,  the  really  re 
>li  slrig'nf;  o"  M.  Dolice,  and  lasU 


?!^^;V"^;^^iv1al'm^odie^,  v^^' Je 

,:on   in  treatmer-T. 


considerable  experience  abroad,  both  in 
opo.-a  and  concert.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  she  was  a  member  of  La  JIou- 
iiaie  iu  Busscls.  already  recocnized  as  a 
ri.'ien  operatic  star.  A  charming  featun; 
of  her  recital  last  eveiiinf;  was. the  con- 
cluding group  of  folksongs  and  love 
lyrics  Ilag^man's  "Do  Not  Go  My 
Love"  and  an  Irish  peasant  gong  and 
an  old  neg-o  melody.  Richard  Hage- 
man  at  the  piano  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  program. 

be  remembered  as  having  appeared  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  season.    She  was,  how- 
ever, miscast  as  Musetta  in  "La  BohSme,"! 
for  she  is  a  dramatic  soprano,  and  a  ■good 
,one  to  boot    Last  night  she  proved  heij 
I  dramatic  qualiUes  in  Be?thoven"s  "Ah  Per- 
;  fido,"  which  was,  however,  misplaced  at 
the   commencement    of    the  programme,! 
necessitating  half  the  audience  remaining 
outside  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
rather  un  mauvals  quatre  d'heure,  coollnri 
-heir  already  damp  feet  | 
She  has  a  reallj-  excellent  high  soprano 
;  voice,  well  cultivated  and  well  under  <»n- 
I  trol,  though  her  Fi-ench  diction  and  accent 
!  in  songs  l>y  Ravel  and  Fourdrain  left  .<=ome. 
i  thing  to  'be  desired.    She  also  sang  Rus- 
sian songs  by  Rachmaninoff,  an  Armenian 
melody,  "Colma's  «ong,"  by  Schubert,  and 
the  same  composer's  beautiful  Serenade 
'from  "O-mbeline"  in  admirable  manner 
These  and  a  few  other  numbers,  including 
a  song  by  her  able  accompanist  Richard 
llagemann,  entitled  "Do  Not  Ge>  My  Love," 
ompleted   a   programme  which  dfembn- 
itrated  that  Miss  Kanders  is  a  singer  6f 
unu^usl  merit 

HELEirKANDI^sTN  SONGS. 

Young  Opera  Artist  Makes  Her  Con| 
cert  Debut  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Helen  Kanders.  who  has  lived  mor^ 
abroad   than  in   her  native  San  Fran 
Cisco,    and    whose    opera  career 
dashed  by  war  just  as  .he  was  to  ha^e 
sung  in  Brussehs  or  Dresden,   mace  a 
,,<but  in  conceit  last  evening  ^t  ^ar 
negie  Hall,  an  event  of  interest  to  her 
^  --  -   ••  .  house,  and  of 

ince  she  chose  it 
ngagejncnt 

the  .Metropolitan. 

Mr    Gatti  himself  has  said  that  on 
opera  house  cannot  give  a  fair  chance  to 
..,1  Nn,.nr:,'s  young  .'ingcrs.    Miss  Kan- 
,-olce,  a  high,  clear  ;-ov"an.. 
..-ncv  to   luxuriat''   ii!    '  ' 


"  I'edoru." 
Last)  night  at  the  Lexington  Theatre 
the  Chicago  Opera  Association  presented 
Giordano's  opera  "Fedora."  According 
to  well-informed  local  date-hounds,  thi.s 
was  the  fir.st  performance  of  the  work 
in  ten  years.  Caruso,  Scotti,  with 
Alton,  Mattfeld,  Josephine  Jacoby— now 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Knglish 
opera  at  the  Park— Parol!,  Dufrlcha,  and 
others,  have  appeared  in  "Fedora"  at 
,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.se.  Earlier 
Llna  Cavalieri  sang  during  the  Conried 
consulship  in  1906.  This  was  the  cast 
last  night:  Dorothy  Jardon  (dfbut)  in 
the  title  role,  and  Mmes.  Namara.  La- 
mare.  Messrs.  Dolci.  Stracclari,  Huber- 
de,au,  Oliviero,  St.  Leger,  Virgilio  Laz- 
zarl.  Nicolay,  and  De  frere.  Mr.  Polac- 
co  conducteel. 

The  only   woman  who  breathed  lif'- 
Into  the  obviously  melodramatic  bones  , 
of  Fedora  before  it  was  harnessed  to  j 
music  was  Sarah  Bernhardt.     Sardou  , 
draped  his  cloth  of  theatrical  gilt  on  her 
shoulders,  and  with  what  incomparable- 
grace  and  bravery  she  wore  his  biilllant  i 
habiliments  :    Lesser  actresses  failed  in  j 
•  the   part.     Fanny   Davenport  was  the 
;  first  American  of  hl.<<trionic  importance 
I  to  essav  Fedora,  whiclt  seemed  to  suit 
I  her  facile,  decorative  gifts,  out  at  the 
r  r«miere  manv  years-  agj  in  this  cit>  . 
when  the  Lori.i  stood  in  the  eioorw-ay 
from  that  moment  on  to  the  end  of  tne 
piece,  she  became  an  accompanying  ng- 
ure  in  the-  tune  of  Robert  Mantell,  then 
if  the  prime  of  his  virile,  graceful  per- 
sonality.    A   picture  J^e   was   that  old 
theatregoers  would  not  willingly  forget. 
The  curious  reader  will  find  the  detaj  .s 
of  this  event  related  in  his  invaluable 
reminiscences  of  sixty  years  in  the  the- 
atre by  the  veteran  dramatic  critic,  Mr. 
J.  Ranken  Towse.  „  „  n 

The  audience  was  very  interesting,  tl 
overflowed  into  the  lobbies,  and  the  chief 
subject  of  gossip  was  the  appearance  of 
Mr    and  Mrs.  Enrico  Caruso  in  a  box, 
!  inci  Rose  Pouselle  In  another     Tlie  great 
!  tenor  heard  Ale.ssandro  Dolci  sing  Lorl.s. 
i  i  role  which  Knrico  of  the  golden  voice 
i  had  once  mastered.    He  applauded  He 
'  al.«o  -expressed    the    opinion    that  his 
i  young  colleague-  was  the  possessor  of  a 
!  eood  voice.    When  Caruso  says  good 
that    means    more    than    other  mens 

l"''Tt''wa^i*'Dolci-s  night.  His  first  during 
the  New  York  .season.  He  sang  with 
more  care.  His  phrasing  was  unxipus 
but  spontaneous.  As  for  '""S  bellows- 
weli  it  was  in  splendid  condition.  He 
hurled  top  tones  at  his  auditors,  "let 
there  was  an  excellent  attempt  at  nuance 
in  his  aria,  which  had  to  he  repeated 
As  an  actor  Dolci  is  co"^"entional ,  aftci 
all  he  is  an  opera  tenor.  Still  he  was 
fervent  enough  in  the  duo  of  the  see'ond 
act  when  wth  Dorothy  Jardon  the> 
projected  vocal  grenades  into  the  audi- 
tnrium  And  It  may  be  admitted  that 
Polucco  did  little  to  discourage 
them  It  was  the  nosiest  niglit  thus  far 
of  the  Chicago  organization 
audience  relish  this  noise? 


Did  the 

iiflience  reiisri  luijs  it^i^^  ■  .    .  . 
Mi«s  Jardon  made  her  debut  in  granel 
opera  on  this  occasion.    No  need  to  tell 
that  she  was  as  shaky  as  a  reed  In    >  ] 
hurricane;  that  her  JohMy  -lic<.  finalb  , 
became  strident,  and  at  the  ejd  of  tne 
second  act  she   fairiy  sang   Dolci    n':o  (. 
sffence      She   is   a   tragic   vaudevUllan  ; 
She   has    all    the    stock    attitudes    and  j 
ee^tures      She  is  dramatically  Intense, 
fhTt  big  voice  is  not  musical,  her  phras- 
ng  is  hardly  to  be  .  criticised,   but  n 
chmaies   slie   stirred   her    hearers  Into 
throes  of  enthusiasm.     She  must  have 
come  be  ore  the  curtain    a  half-dozen 
times.     Dorothy  Jardon  Is  a  handsome 
■woman,  -nnd  while  her  acting  l.-^  ob\  ous 
The  irnpressed  people  with  the  idea  that 

there  might  be  ""n'l«^,';^,«''';'^,  'i^^^tstln- 
her      But   Rose    Fonselle.    that  dl.stin 
guished  vaudeville  graduate,  is  not  like- 
ly to  have  many  .successors. 

The  general  performance  was  only  fair. 
Huberdeau  as  the  Captain  of  police  was 
tlie  genuine  artist  on  the  stage  who 
reallv  sang  artistically.  The  pianist 
proved  ^apital  Frank  St.  I^gcr  was  the 
Paderew.skl  and  flayed,  more  nnuslcalb 
than  some-  of  his  a.ssociates  sang.  ,And 
what  a  -lot  of  screaming  there  was  . 

jiiiss  SPEITCTB,  FiANisrr,  keabd: 

'  Miss  Eleanor  Spencer,  who  gave  a  well 
attended  redtal  at  AeoUan  Hall  yesterdai 
afternoon.  Is  a  planlste  with    a  cound 

.method  and  correct  musical  eppreciatlon. 
She  may  not  stir  the  emotions,  but  eh.** 

'construes  her  music  In  a  manner  thati 

Uhowa  understanding  and  technical  ma*- 

•tery.  „  ^  i 

In  pieces  by  Scrlablne  and  Rh*"*-^*^" 
she  was  at  her  best,  and  their  intrinsic  ln-| 
terest  was  noteworthy,  ^h^^,  ^^'^J^ 
Poems  o  fthe  former  are  striking  exam- 
ple^^f  the  composer's  originality  of  them.- 
and  treatment,  although  there  are  son,. 

,,„e-rstlon8  of  a  modemfesed  Liszt  in  thai 


,iil'l>'  an  oxuorp  Irojn  liis  ^jHo  "cii  liavc  been  ciirric-il  on  in  Uio  Hpt'.iKini; 
iBretagno,"  played  by  Miss  Spencer  wttH'voico  as  in  musical  dcclantatlon.  In 
impeccable  finish.  Ufact,  we  are   not  suit   but   that  the 

The  Bach-LJwt  Prelude  and  Faeoe  Ip'^ 
|A  minor,  Beethoven's  C  minor  VariationB, 
|S<'huinajm'B"«L!cquialte  tionata  in  G  minor, 
hopln'M  '•Kerceuse"  and  a  lAt>/A  "Taran- 


jteila"  coinpleted  an  Interestinjj  and  un- 
usually well  played  progrraniiTie. 

■n-dou  Drama  Done  Into  Opera 
iveii  by  Chicago  Company 


at  the  Lexington 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

'  uiberto  Giordano's  "Fedora"  was 
pi  '  ormod  at  the  Lexlnirton  Theatre 

night.  The  opera  is  a  version  of 
l"u'a  play  of  the  same  name  and 

a  short  lite  at  the  Mfetropolitan 

;i  House  a  dozen  yeai-B  ago.  There 
indications  that  Its  revival  had 

its  most  immediate  purpose  the 
i  .iroduction  of  Dorothy  Jaiaon  to  the 
local  operatic  field.  It  served  a  sim- 
ilar purpose  in  December,  1906,  when 
Bii',  Conried  brought  it  foi-ward  in  the 
hope  that  Llna  Cavalieri  r.iight  prove 
nitractive  to  tho  patrons  of  the  estab- 
lishment then  under  , hia  nvanagemont. 
Hut  neither  the  physical  charms  of  the. 
jilma  donna  nor  her  Bcting,  neither 
I  01-  sinifing  nor  that  of 'SiRnor  Caruso 
cculd  win  H  permanent  placa  for  the 
opera  in  the  local  repertory.  After 
lour  parformances  in  .\Ir.  Conried'.i 
fourth  Beason  and  three  in  his  fifth 
(and  last)  it  died  the  deatu  which  has 
overtaken  ao'  many  novelties  which 
li.ive  been  brought  forwni-d  within  the 
Icist  twenty  years  for  •.;heir  purpoao 
of  exploiting  an  individual  rather  than 
the  promoting  of  the  lyric  drama. 

There  is  no  territory  on  which  Miss 
C!avalieri  and  Miss  Jardon  can  be 
placed  for  tho  purposes  of  comparison, 
Iho  former  was  a  newcomer,  who  had 
ibcen  loudly  Iieralded  on  the  score  of 
'Jier  personal  chirms  and  her  Parisian 
successes;  tho  latter  was  not  so  com- 
pletely a  stranger,  havinc  been  seen 
1  ul  heard  here  in  vaudeville  and  mu- 
sical comedy,  in  which  fields,  to  judge 
by  the  reception  accorded  to  every- 
tiing  that  she  did  last  night — good 
[bad  and  indifferent — she  had  plainly 
miade  many  friends  and  admirers.  But 
while  Miss  Cavalieri  in  appearance  and 
laction,  at  least,  presented  a  faint  re-' 
flection  of  Sar.lou's  character.  Miss 
Jardon  did  not.  Because  ihe  music 
and  her  voice  permitted  it,  she  was 
more  strenuous  than  her  predecessor, 
but  strenuousness  is  not  necessarily 
an  element  of  good  dramatic  song,  and 
Miss  .Jardon,  though  she  possesses 
good  vocal  material,  does  not  sing  well 
enough  to  satisfy  the  lovers  of  the  art 
of  singing. 

GiordanoV  opera,  however,  could 
scarcely  be/  saved  even  by  good  sing- 
ing. If  it  /ould  be  Sfgnor  Caruso  and 
ignor  Scqrti  might  have  insured  it  a 
onger  lii'i  twelve  years  ago — and' 
Signer  Dilci  made  a  strong  plea 
for  it  lasf  night.  The  fatal  defect  of 
the  work /;  es  in  the  fact  that  the  inusic 
does  not/  ceep  pace  with  the  play.  , 

"Fedoiji  '  is  not  good  operatic  ina- 
terial.  11  )r  such  expeditious  dialogue 
as  M.  Sf/rdou  created  the  only  proper 
vehicle  I  s  ordinary  speech.  Even  a 
coroner//  inquest  offers  better  material 
to  a  coi  l  poser  tiian  a  police  investiga- 
tion like  that  which  fills  the  first  act 
of  the  piece.  Signer  Giordano,  as  we 
know  from  this  opera  as  well  as  others 
which  he  composed  later,  has  a  facile 
command  of  the  modem  way  of  making 
a  lyric  drama,  and  there  is  much  more 
that  is  admirable  in  the  score  of 
"Fedora"  than  in  the  new  French 
scores  which  Mr.  Campanini  and  Mr. 
Gatti  have  permited  us  to  hear  this 
season;  but  when  situation  and  action 
demand  swift  and  pregnant  speech  it  is 
idle  to  substitute  for  it  declamatory 
shouts,  screams  and  chatter  superim- 
posed on  a  turgid  flood  of  orchestral 
tone  in  which  fragments  of  melody 
are  whirled  and  bandied  about  in  the 
belief  that  instruments  can  tell  the 
story  which  unintelligible  -^^'ords  do 
not. 

Giordano's  score  occasionally  be- 
comes musical,  but  it  is  only  wh'sn  the 
action  of  the  play  is  arrested  or  a 
scene  is  reached  when  lyrical  expres- 
sion is  proper  and  efficacious.  The 
first  act  is  barren  of  musical  interest. 
The  second,  which  opens  with  a  scene 
of  festivity,  furnishing  an  excuse  for 
a  substructure  of  dance  measures,  is 
less  so,  and  might  have  been  made  at- 
tractive had  the  composer's  melodic 
invention  been  of  a  more  refined  and 
aristocratic  order.  As  it  is,  wc  Avait 
for  a  purely  lyric  strain,  Loris's  con- 
fession of  love,  before  sense  and  fancy 
are  seized  by  the  music.  Signor  Dolci 
sang  this  song  last  night  with  so  much 
vocal  splendor  and  such  fine  skill  that 
the  progress  of  the  play  had  to  be  in- 
terrupted that  he  might  tell  the  Prin- 
cess Fedora  a  second  time  of  his  pas- 
sion. 

After  this  comes  a  genuinely  in- 
interesting  episode  which  has  a  novel 
conceit  to  commend  it.  Fedora's  guests 
are  entertained  by  a  pianoforte  solo 
(artistically  played  last  night  by  Mr. 
Frank  St.  Leger),  and  during  the  play- 
ing the  princess  extorts  a  confession  of 


dramatic  effort  ainv  ''1.."°^ 
have  been  heijrhtened  .  .  i  a  bit  oi 
uiolodrama  (in  the  old  and  correct 
sense.  At  least  the  breach  of  good 
manners  would  have  been  no  greater. 

Aristocracy  of  bearing  and  utterance 
were    sadly   absent   from  Marguerite 
Namara's  inpersonation  of  the  Countess 
1  Olga  and  other  prominent  members  pt 
'  .Mr.   Campanini's   company,  Stracciarl 
i  nnd  Huberdeau  had  no  opportunity  tO; 
distinguish  themselves  in  any  way._ 

Mi.s9  Helene  Kanders  Gives  Song 

Recital  at  Carnegie' 

Hall 


Mis.s  Helene  Kanders,  a  soprano, 
who  last  season  wai  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  gave  o 
song  recital,  last  night  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  few  appearances  Miss  Kand- 
ers made  last  year  Ir  opera  revealed  a 
voice  of  n  good  deal  of  beauty  and 
purity  of  timbre.  These  qualities  were 
again  In  evidence  last  night,  and  when 
no  great  interpretative  power  was 
called  for  her  offerings  were  evoca- 
tive of  pleasure, 

She  gave  Lanormand's  "Les  Vau- 
itours"  and  Fourdrain's  "Chanson  Nor- 
Ivegienne"  especially  well,  but  she 
missed  the  humor  of  Ravel's  "Nico- 
Aotte"  and  tlio  nubtlety  of  the  same 
composer's  "Asie,"  while  Beethoven's 
!"Ahi  Perttdo"  was  quite  beyond  her  | 
j)owers.  I 

Two  songs  of  Rachmaninoff  and  two  ! 
jof  Schubert's  found  her  more  at  home, 
and  the  large  audience  showed  its  ao-  | 
preciation  In  generous  applause.  I 

Miss  Kanders  has  an  unusually  beau-  ] 
tiful  voice,  though  her  use  of  it  at 
times  brings  an  unpleasant  stridency  j 
in  the  upper  tones.    She  needs,  how-  ; 
ever,  to  learn  the  value  of  tone  color,  | 
Her  singing,  too,  last  night,  even  ut  its 
best,  possessed  a  lack  of  variety  of  i 
expression    which  ought  to  be  voided 
if  she  is  to  bring  her  art  to  the  level 
of  her  natural  equipment.    Her  beauty 
and  general  bearing  are  distinctly  in 
her  favor,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
with  hard  work  she  should  not  earn 
for  herself  a  distinct  place  in  the  con- 
cert world.  G.  V. 


By  Jame*  Gibbons  Huneker 
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JWiss  Spencer  Pleases  in 

Recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 

I    Miss  Eleanor  Spencer,  who  is  well 
[known   as   a   concert  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
!  Hall.    Miss  Spencer  is  a  sincere,  well 
trained     musician,     not  particularly 
brilliant   but   sound   and  straightfor- 
ward.   Her  playing  of  the  Schumann 
group  lacked  somewhat  in  color  and  in 
i  emotional  appeal,  but  on  the  whole  her 
I  appearance    was    evocative    of  much 
{  genuine  pleasure  and  profit, 
i     Among  the  things  on  her  programme 
'  were    the    Bach-Liszt    Organ  Frelude 
\  and  Fugue  in  A  minor,  the  Beethoven 
C     minor    Variations,     a    group  of 
Scriabine,    Chopin's    "Berceuse,"  and 
Liszt's  "'Tarantella  Venezia  e  Napoli." 
Miss  Spencer's  audience  was  lai'ge  and 
appreciative.  i 


Berkshire  String  Quartet 

Brings  Forward  Prize  Work 

The  Berkshire  String  Quartet,  at  its 
seriond  concert  of  the  season  last  night 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  brought  forward  an- 
other of  the  new  works  submitted  last 
summer  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  of 
Chamber  Music  for  the  prize  offered  by 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Coolidga.  This  was  a  quar- 
tet by  Alois  Reiser,  which  was  judgad 
second  in  the  contest.  It  is  a  series 
of  four  impressionistic  movements, 
contrasted  in  spirit,  but  all  painted  in 
broad  strokes  of  clashing  harmonies. 
The  members  of  the  quartet  seemed  de- 
termined to  carry  conviction  of  its 
merits  to  the  minds  of  their  hearers. 
They  played  it  effectively  and  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

It  was  followed  by  Dittersdorf's 
Quartet  in  E  flat,  restful  to  the  ear. 


'LA  TRAVIATA"  IS  APPLAUDED. 


Larse  Andlenccs  Hear  Chic-a^o  and 
Metreirblitan  Opera  Conipanlea. 

"L,a  Traviata."  with  Mme,  Galll- 
Curcl  as  the  Violetta,  was  presented  for 
the  second  time  this  season  by  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company  last  nl.?-ht  at  the 
T^exington  Theatre.  The  other  chief 
Fnngers  were  Mr.  Dolci  a,s  Alfredo  and 
Mr.  Stracciari  as  Gcrmont.  Mr,  Polacco 
conducted.  The  performance  was  heard 
by  r.n  enthusiastic  anjaience  whicii 
packed  the  auditorium. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Puccini's  three  one-act  opera  ks  weie 
repeated.  The  casts  were  the  same  as 
at  tho  previoiis  performancea  The 
principals  in  "11  Tabarro"  were  Mme. 
Muzio,  Mr.  Crlmi  and  Mr.  'Monte  Santo. 
Mme.  Farrar  was  the  star  )n  "Silor 
Angelica,"  anri  Mr.  DeLuca  was  "Gianni 
Schlcchi."  Jlr,  Moranzonl  .  conducted. 
The  audience  was  large. 


Ulicn  Kamaroff. 

Olga  Sanmroff.  an  American-born  ' 
pianist,  with  a  Rus.'5ian  name  and  a 
Polish  husband— she  is  Mrw.  L,eopold 
Stokowskl  In  private  life—played  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Her" 
program  was  Interesting,  especially  after 
Bhe  had  lopped  off  one  Sonata  from  the 
scheme.  It  wa.f  Schumann's  in  U  minor, 
and  In  a  little  .speech  she  explytncd 
that  .""he  knew  the  list  would  bf.  too 
long,  but  if  her  hearers  wKshed  It  .she 
would  deliver  the  work  as  an  encore  at 
the  close,  'W'e  left  her  at  Liszt's 
Twelfth  Rhapsody,  therefore  cannot 
speak  of  the  Inclusion  of  .Schumann's 
work  in  the  entertainment.  As  a  substi- 
tute we  heard  a  vigorous  interpretation 
of  a  Novellctte  by  .Schumann.  Tt\'o  num- 
ibers  by  Brahms  followea,  of  which  tlir 
I  It  minor  Caprlccio  revealed  oxcelleni 
planism.  The  three  Preludes  in  A  flAt, 
|P  major,  and  D  minor  were  less  sati  ■ 
I  factory.  Mme.  Samaroff  has  a  facil'- 
j  technique,  but  neither  her  command  of 
luscious  coloring  nor  her  f  mp-  rament 
Is  Choplnesque ;  nevertheless,  the  ex- . 
ternals  commanded  respect  because  of 
their  finesse.  Vision  is  not  In  her.  Nor  ] 
fanta..<)y.  She  is  a  serious  artist,  mis-  i 
trcjs  of  liei-  resources,  musical,  intelll- 
gent,  and  evidently  a  sedulous  stiidc;nt. 
Thanks  to  her  technical  grasp,  she  Im- 
pies.ses.  There  is  .sound  tonal  Dottum, 
every  note  has  weight,  pa.ssage-work  is 
well  rounded  off.  and  phrasing  satis- 
factory, if  not  always  convincing.  ."Vnd 
also  everything  is  too  llteraj. 

She  was  particularly  brilliant  in  a 
Caprice  Burlesque  by  Gabrllowitseh.  a 
very  fetching  composition,  the  middle 
section  of  which  is  a  droning  Russian 
theme  announced  in  unison,  followed  by 
some  ingenious  and  sportive  \arlations. 
The  Debussy  "  Reflets  dans-Feau"  was 
not  Debussyan.  The  best  playing  of  the 
recital  was  scattered  througiiout  Li.szt's 
formidable  Sonata  in  B  minor:  it  was 
not  uniform  either  In  tonal  texture  or 
technical  prowess;  for  example,  that 
magnificent  coda  in  B,  written  at  a 
dizzy  tempo  in  octaves  with  its  .sweep- 
ing bravura,  found  the  pianist  nearing 
the  end  of  her  physical  powers ;  the 
picturesque  fugato  was  clearly  enunci- 
ated—Samaroffs  .staccato  is  admirable— 
the  lyric  episodes  so  plentifully  present 
were  charmingly  played,  the  chorales— 
oh,  hang  the  chorales !  When  Abbe 
Liszt  tried  to  be  pious  he  Intoned  in 
the  mode  ecclesiastical,  and  was  as  in- 
sincere as  any  prominent  politician.  But 
the  big  climaxes  were  absent.  A  man's 
job  is  this  rhapsody  masquerading  as  a 
sonata,  Liszt  composed  ninetec.i  Rhap- 
sodies, eighteen  of  which  are  Hun- 
garian in  .spirit ;  one  Spani.sh  with  the 
Jota  Arragonese  thrown  in,  though 
without  the  016  :  and  the  exotic  tang  of 
Iberia.  The  B  minor  .Sonata  is  really 
his  twentieth  Rhapsody,  and  we  are 
fain  to  believe  that  it  will  outlive  ail 
the  others.  After  the  memorable,  nay, 
historical,  performance  here  of  the  work 
by  Arthur  Friedhelm,  a  genuine  Liszt 
protege,  subsequent  efforts  by  other 
\lrtuosi  must  be  measured  by  that 
thrilling,  dramatic  interpretation. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  first 
page  of  this  strange  offspring  of  Liszt's 
spectacular  genius  tiie  chief  theme  IsWo- 
tan's  motive  in  "The  Ring,"  followed  by 
Kundry's  sinister  shriek  in  "  Parsifal," 
who  Invented  these  nugget-like  subjects 
that  express  both  the  sonorou.s  majesty 
of  the  wandering  Valhalla  god  and  the 
lancinating  anguish  of  the  "  Rose  of 
Hell,"  Klingsor's  wretched  slave.  Let 
Mr,  Finck  decide.  He  is  our  'Wag- 
nerian pioneer ;  besides  he  has  printed 
the  dates  in  his  .sterling  biography  of 
Richard  I.  In  conclusion.  Olga  Sam- 
aroff  was  a  welcome  visitor,  and  her 
audience,  largely  composed  of  cogno- 
scenti, enjoyed  hn-  cool,  lucid  playing— 
sometimes  marred  by  overpedaling  :  also 
appreciated  her  agreeable,  reposeful  per- 
sonality, not  to  mention  that  becoming 
apple-green  gown. 

Alda  Sinsr^  Season's  Farewell. 
Caruso  sang  in  "  La  Boheme  "  to  a 
large  audience  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
evening,  his  companions  in  Puccini's 
gay  scenes  of  old  Paris  being  Mmes. 
Alda  and  Sparkes,  Messrs.  Montesanto. 
De  Segurola,  Ananian.  and  others,  with 
Mr,  Papi  at  the  baton.  The  audience 
v;as  aware  that  this  is  the  tenor's  twen- 
ty-fifth season  in  opera,  which  he  ob- 
served along  with  hi.s  forty-sixth  birth- 
day on  Tuesday  last  .and  the  popular 
greeting  to  Caruso  was  of  unusual  cor- 
diality. It  was  announced  also  that 
Mme.  Alda  was  taking  her  leave  for  the 
soa.son,  and  her  friends  marked  the  oc- 
casion with  frequent  applause,  while  be- 
hind the  .  iif-s  .she  received  many 
flowers. 


The  striking  personality  of  the 
singer  and  her  unconventional  pro- 
gramme made  the  recital  given  at  the 
Princess  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon 
by  Ruano  Bogislav  (Mrs.  Riecardo  Mar- 
tin), dramatic  soprano,  a  delightful  oc- 
casion. The  programme  was  unusual, 
both  in  character  and  length,  for,  an- 
nounced as  "Une  Heure  de  Musique," 
the  performance  was  kept  well  within 
time  limit. 

Mrs.  Martin  began  with  a  group  of 
Slavic  songs.  These  were  both  grave 
and  gay;  in  turn,  tragic,  frivolous, 
passionate.  Sung  in  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written,  Mrs.  Martin 
first  spoke  the  words  in  English  for 
the  benefit  ot   the  audience.     In  the 


second  grCtip  the  songs  were  Debussy's 
"Chevelure"  and  "La  Flute  de  Pan," 
Pierre  Alin's  "Le  Jardin  des  BamboUs," 
"The  Bens  of  .Jura,"  "Hcbridean  Walk- 
ing Song,"  Ivor  Novello's  "Mother," 
Ravel's  "Melodie  Italienne"  and  Sini- 
gaglia's  "La  Siciliana." 

Mrs.    Martin    displayed  surpassing 
aljility  as  an  interpreter,  a  gift  often 
denied  those  with  a  richer  vocal  equip- 
ment and  greater  art.    She  caught  the 
spirit  of  each  song,  the  abandon  of  the 
.Slavic  music,  the  subdued  intensity  of  i 
Debussy's  "Chevelure,"  the  fierce  pas- 
sion of  Sinigaglia's  "Sicilian  woman, 
and  conveyed  it  eloquently  to  her  hear- 
ers.   Her  voice  was  intelligently  con- 
trolled, her  phrasing  finished,  her  die-  i 
tion   excellent.      Alan   Tanner  played  , 
musicianly    accomplishments,    and    a  | 
large  audience  was  justly  enthusiastic.  ■ 


PLAY  SCHUMANN'S  'SPRING.' 


The    Philharmonic's   Concert,  with 
Zlmbalist,  Fills  Carnegie  Hall. 

Prefaced  by  America's  hymn  well 
played,  Schumann'.s  "  Spring  "  sym- 
phony and  Brahma's  violin  concerto, 
with  Zlmballsf,  filled  Carnegie  Hall  at 
last  night'.s  Philharmonic,  as  they  will 
again  today,  when  all  but  sixty  chairs 
in  pit  or  gallery  are  subscribed  1>y  the 
j'car.  .So  March  comes  in,  musically  a,s 
tender  as  the  proverbial  Persian  lamb. 
Before  Lenten  penitence,  before  even  the 
calendar  Spring,  the  pious  pilgrim  to  hi.- 
soul  may  commend  this  annual  hearing 
of  a  work  unique  In  all  music, 

Schumann  wrote  his  first  symphony  as 
epithalamium,  wlien  the  world  seemed 
all  wedding  bells  to  him.  No  great  guns 
of  old  m,asters,  no  masked  b.itterles  of 
modern  cacophony;  ju.st  the  light  artil- 
lery of  lone,  the  greeh  shoots,  the  or- 
chestra meadow  rainbow-hued  with 
I'iower.s,  Some  voices  were  veiled  in  the, 
Ifirf  hetto  last  evening,  but  the  joyous 
oi.cnlng  round  !:nd  whirling  scherzo 
charmed  the  ear.  We  have  always 
v,'it.hod  to  see  the  final  movement 
('ancod,  an  allegro  grazioso  e  anumato 
for  the  greatest  artist  on  tiptoes.  And 
if  Anna  Pavlowa  ever  does  It,  may  the  i 
.spirits  of  Emerson  and  Fuller-Ossoli  be 
there,  again  to  munnur,  "  Kalph;  this 
lo  poetry,"  "  Margaret,  this  is  religion." 

Efrem  Zimbali.st,  a  musician  k  mu- 
sician, received  ro,val  welcome  from  tiir- 
Ihilharmonio  veterans,  who  kept  hini 
bowing  to  the  stage  before  he  faced  the 
house  for  the  concerto  of  Brahms.  'He 
played  with  the  poise  that  has  dlstln- 
gui,shed  him  among  all  the  younger 
.school  of  virtuosi;  a  manner  not  of  as- 
surance, but  most  rea.spuring.  and  a 
pleasure  to  hear— a  modest,  great  man. 
Ail,  Stransky  conducted  Tsch.iiKow.-ky's 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  confl"-iun. 


MME.  BOGISLAV  HEARD  IN  i 
UNUSUAL  "HOUR  OF  MUSIC." 


Riecardo   Martin's  'Wife  Uses  Her 
Colorfnl  Soprano  A'oice  Wltl» 
Sl&ill  and  Fine  Taste. 

A  unique  artist  in  music  is  always 
welcome,  and  on  that  account  the  pro- 
gramme offered  yesterday  afternoon  by 
Airs.  Riecardo  Martin  had  in  it  elements 
to  command  attention  and  hold  inter<rst. 
Mrs.  Martin  has  taken  Ruano  Bogislav 
for  her  professional  name,  ajid  there  is 
every  reason  why  it  should  come  to 
mean  a  great  deal  in  those  circles  whei-e 
the  exceptional  is  appreciated. 

Mme.  Bogislav  offered  in  the  Princess 
Theatre  yesterday  what  she  called 
"Une  Heure  de  Musique."  Jt  waa  an 
unusual  hour,  devoted  chiefly  to  Slavic 
and  French  songs,  with  one  by  an  Eng- 
lish writer.  The  assemblage  filled  the 
theatre. 

Mme.  Bogislav  has  a  smooth  and  col- 
orful soprano  voice,  an  instrument  hav- 
ing much  natural  sympathy,  which  she 
uses  with  skill  and  constant  taste.  There 
was  alwaj-s  a  nice  rega.rd  for  the  mocx"! 
of  the  particular  song  sung,  fine  diction, 
which  might  be  expected  of  one  whose 
command  of  languages  is  wide  and  an 
interpretative  capacity  coming  from 
knowledge,  an  abundant  temperament 
and  intelligence  of  a  high  order. 

Mme.  Bo.gislav's  Defbussy  songs  were 
no  less  admirably  saing  than  her  Slavic 
music,   and   she   disclosed   in   her  two 

I  Gaelic  numibers  a  surprising  versatility. 
Alan  Tanner  played  the  accompani- 

iments  excellentU-  — 

I       By  Jame*  Gibbons  Huneker  j 


Another  Galli-Curci  Triumph. 
Amelita  GalU-Cuici  .sang  her  best  i: 
"  Dinorah  "  last  week ,  but  this  wecK 
and  last  night  at  the  Lexington  Th  - 
atr  she  sang  her  best  in  "  La  Traviata  ' 
that  is,  unless  she  sings  still  better  than 
her  best  as  "  Luclen  "  at  the  fiatui  da? 
matinee,  Ne\erthe!ess,  her  Tlolc-ttti,  i.- 
rot  her  most  grateful  rOle;  certaiT". 
technical  pliases  of  her  vocalism  ar. 
still  open  to  criticism  and  plenty  of  it 
but  it  is  plea.sant  once  in  a  whlc  to 
churk  overboard  the  pdous  phrases— 
tone-production,  breath  control,  and 
other  damaging  clauses  of  criticism,  an^: 
simply  enjoy  a  sweet  voice,  which  th  ■ 
'  !  possessor  never  forces,  and  of  ^hii  l 
the  musical  .'^r  ' 'n-icnt  is  sin  ' 
liold    no    bri'  ' 


;,]...■    :.    .  ■  ■■j'-i.'  .         I'  opera  i-n    •  ms         1-  ■  I'Ti.i- 

operatic  tr<>a,iKii,iii .  hdcause  in  tpit-  '  i^  ance— its  disappoinLirients  of  any  kind  were 
its  poetic  environment  it  affords  littl"  of|' inherent. 


sialic  or  otlicn\lsc,  so  the  high  piping 
nd    super-trllLs   ;<n(1    scales   leave  us 
"nihfr  cold,  tlioufc'h  we  own  to  a  sllprht 
onder  tliat  tliere  was  a  time  when  the 
lorst  dramatic  pns-aiorf  could  ftp  ex- 
-Hcd  In  a  cadenza. 
\'.      refer    our    readers    to  Balzac's 
::imbara"    and    •' Ma.'samilla  Donl." 
roulade  as  hero  or  hercine  in  the 
hierarchy.    It  .seems  a  bit  absurd, 
ii't  it?    The  lyric  clement  in  the  art 
oi  lialll-Curoi  is  her  bravest  as.set.  .«he 
•ang  with  a  larlUlke  freedom  la.«t  niglu 
til  u  floated  tlie  sensitive  li.stener  on  the  ; 
.  ings  of  song."  and  every  now  and  [ 
)i  she  let  go  and  we  i.umblcd  earth-  | 

n  audience  enormous  in  nunihors  did 
fail  to  register  Its  emotion.^  in  an 
lible  manner.  Tlie  cast  contHine.l  the 
i;es  of  I)ol<i,  Strac<M:ni.  Trevlsan. 
nitty  Dua.  Ueprere,  Pruzini,  and  tlie 
Mluablc  Mme.  Herat,  /■:'"''\"-''°'", '„?" 

0  tempered  tlie  wind  to  tlie  .Mu.i  n 
,b  of  acoustics  and  his  orchestra  wk.s 

1 1 S   I)  f  s  t 

I  hougli    bebus.sy's    promi.sed>  one-act 
ras  for  America  have  never  mateiial- 

.1   on   Broadway,    the   astute  Signor 
*:ini  put  his  across  the  Atlantic  In  a 

nlo  bill,   whlcli  last  evening  reached 
<ixth  Metropolitan  performance  be- 
.    a  distinguished  house.     1 1  w>rs  a 

la  occasion,  pos.sibl.v  a  f'."«   ,'«"'^L ,1,7  i 

i.arro,  Angelica,  and  !<chicchl;  *  rimi. 
V  o  and  Montesanto;  Farrar  and  her  1 
;'n  women.  Del.uca  and  Baston  .ang 

1  acted  the  thrpc  playlet.-^  In  <-U>P-    ,  ! 
The  Paris  thriller,  the  ^'/^^t"        J, U  , 

l.^    and    the    famous    old    J' '  "'  P';  I 
ne   delichted    Iho.sc   win.    found  i.i' 
Ininie   vintage   of  /Y'  '?'  niH-u  H  -  i 
,„o  still  lied  sonioo  f  the  'j-' 
,     Miss  Kaston'.«  air  in  tli-  last  epl- 
,  e  was  applauded,  and  ^1'".  "?,n^,Tcu  • 
.  spoken  dialogue  before  the  f      /  ' 
in  brought  down  the  house  fo.  »  hiB  ; 
'.•  ugh  and  an  ovation. 

A   New  Opera.  i 
Tlie   Chicago   Opera    Association   not  I 
nlv  announces  the  date  for  its  next  sca- 
n  Jan.  2«,  1920,  at  the  I>exington  The- 
cal ,e.  but  f  lso  tlie  name  of  the  opera  to 
sung  on  that  occa.'-Ion.  '■  l^a  Na,ve 

p:^.:"^H!r  d-.^^nr 

'  ■'        „ri    ninsic   bv    Italo  Montemezzi, 
-;^^as^,c;Us^rsun^a7^.%t- 
•1  Italy  some  years  ago  not  onh  by 

:i3!j^^tr;i;n:;;;{i^^^arrij^ 

unlnt  of  Italy  t'-i""^P^^"V- vr'^tinza^ 
;  "ed   its   glowint'  .imaginalive  .Lanzas 

•if  ra^  te^^e'^tcmb'er^^^^rrthat  the 
p<^e\  hrmso^f  -sjhinb-  disguKsed  as  .he 

brutal    frankness   and  ''"'.Hant 
translated  into  Kngli.sh        ^ J'^^. '  ^^""f 
,f  1  Iff  "_and  cc^ntaihs  some  PaB'-^ 
•  welled  prose  devoted  to  this  motive  of 
w^n^ce  redlvivus,   imder  the  .symbol  of 

Ifir:^        of'Son^  s 
rx:^^.  ;i^ii^n^pr»Sy.rrf 

Vvta/v  I     •  V  1 

]       By  REGINALD  de  KOVEN. 

0  ^ 

|.MRTROPOTjTTAN      OPEiP^A  HOUSE.- 
MfREiLLE.  op>era  by  Gounod. 

kliroille   Mnjc  Maria  Harritntos 

llMvi^n   Misa  KatlilPPi)  Howard 

I  ii-iiieme   Miss  Marie  Tiffany 

.cnt   •tbarlps  tla'koli 

.rrias   ClartiDcc  Wliiteiiili 

ivumon   r.r-oii  Itothler 

MAnilirtvi!»e   Paolo  Ananian 

AAndrcloua  Mmc  Bayuiondc  Dolaunuis 

It  does  not  need  my  modest  but  whole- 
hearted opinion  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gounod,  whose  opera  "Mireille"  was 
presented  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I 
know,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
(last  night,  was  a  great  composer.  Hi? 
llY  erreat  operas,  '  Faust"  and  "Romeo  and 
m\  Juliet."   which  are  in  the  repertoire  of 
Pi  every  great  opera  house   in  the  world. 
^  *,stamp  him  as  such  beyond  critical  ca\  il 
lor  peradventure.    It  can  hardl.v  be  held 
derogatory  to  Mr,  Gounod's  admitted  fame 
a  composer  to   say   that    his  opor.T 
["Mireille"  falls  short  of  holding  up  the 
Ihigh   standard  set  in  the  operas  above 
I  named.     This   opera,    which   is    melodic  | 
'  without  beinjr  markedly  Inspirational,  in  I 
I  my  judgment  falls  In  the  class  of  "fhilo-ji 
Imon  et  Baucis,"   "T-a   Reine   de  Saba,  "  i! 
V'Cinq  Mars,  "  and  his  last  opera,  "Poly- 1 
leucte,"  which,  while  exhibiting  his  coin-, 
mand   of  operatic   exp.-ession    in  cvfry 
flirectioh,  failed  to  show  the  really  com- 1 
nanding  operatic  genius  which  was  r<  - 
sponsible  for  "Faust  "  and  "Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

I  Lack  of  .Idequate  I,<bre<to. 

This  opera.  "Mire'lle,"  again  points  to 
'  :he  fact  that  a  grand  opera  to  he  .sue- J 
'  c-sstul    depends    \ery    largely   ir.jon  its 
Pibretto.   The  »)Ot;m  of  Mistral,  which  Mr, 
; 'lounod  set  to  music.  wh?te\-er  its  valtie 


-ictlon  and  still  less  of  passion.  Tt.y  \  ari-l  Stravinski's  ballet.  "Petrouschka,'"  danced 
ous  characters,  represented  last  night  atJ  and  revived  by  the  usual  cast,  and  also 

«v.«   ihir.cif  ..nr\..^i;i  fin    with    nnnsiial    dramatic  ./%rmrltir.f.%H    wifh   mnfVi   wnirit   hv   Mr.  Mou- 


conducted  with  much  spirit  by  Mr.  Mou 
teux.  completed   the  evening's  entertain 
ment  satisfactorily.  The  audience  was  large 
and  apparently  well  pleased. 


the  Metropolitan  with  unusual  dramatic 
and  artistic  efficiency,  como  forward  and 
.^ing  a  variety  of  agreeable  music,  wh.ch 
in  few  instances  is  inspired,  and  sound 
altogether  like  a  mild  echo  of  its  com- 
poser's former  operatic  achievement.'  :  nd 
nothing  happens.  I  challenge  anybody 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  libretto  to 
gather  anything  like  sequential  or  mter- 
estinc  dramatic  action  frcm  the  .<^tory  as 

illustrated  by  Mr.  Gounod's  music.  "  .Mireille. 

In  the  overture  there  is  a  charming  and  „  jjj,.p.„g  ..  j,  ohanning.  The  opera 
original  provencal  pastoral  and  "'"'f''"'  successfully  produced  at  the  Metro- 
r"L°.t^  :^'?|.°b'';*lvcrVci:;^'r1hf  o^e^  ^oUtan  O^^  .«.^t  night  and  it 

4"rely  an  as^oni.shrng  wa^     of  .-ood  ope,-.va3  practically  a  premi.Ve  for  the  presen 
atic  material    There  i.s  the  waltz  in  the  ^.^eration.  This  Gounod  work  was  first 
first  act.  al»-,-iy.s  a  ioy  to  fiorturi  Pnma  ^^^^^^      America  at  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
donnas:  there  is  the  "Farandole.  '  a  ^f  Music  December,  with  Em- 

ber replete  with  vigorous  effect  and  c^o^^^^^^  g^^,^^,  ^,.d  DC 

and  several  S"»^sequent  duos  and  ^olos^  company.      Suave  Luigi 

l^'n\  fo?  T^mr whirls  a're^lttractlve':  ^t  :^rdiU  Conducted.  Colonel  ^>->-on  w^is 
or  lack  of  dratnatic  meaning  and  erect  manager.  Cavallazi  danced  the  Fa r- 
and  little  or  nothing  to  the  general  -itua-  ^gea^ne  a  Mapleson. 

Uon.  which  may  be  quoted  as  "i^^^^^ but  danced  as  well  as  ever.  In  1864  the 
^^^t  wSle,  "^^^r^^^       vS^rf^  .ork  -sought  out  ^^J^'^^^ 

com^^s"' firmly   'etlved  in  accordance  ,,,,  uie  rOle.     Last  night 

with  his  well  '.<nown  tradition  to  turn  ou.  ^.^gi ;  I 

meSdies.  did  so  without  ^  Jor^riate  MireiUe  Seef  Howard  i 

to  whether  they  ^•e>V''a''^'L^nr  Asl  T*™" Marie  Tlffa.i.v 

tn  the  f  Ction  of  the  drama  ci  not.    as  i  ciemence  Charles  HackPtt 

tnid  last  Sundav.   those  things  that  are  vincent  •oi'arenre  WhitehlU 

.said  last  ^unaa.  .  -Mireille"  has  Ourrlas   ,  ..l.eon  Kothler 

S^.ractTcally'^  diXppeare'd.  from  the  reper-  ^(s. -.-^^-^^ ^{^X 
,  loire  of  great  opera  houses  th- world  over  Andreloun  ■ 
■t    is    because    the   .'""•^'^' „^V\'.''f,,.%'Jfec.  Conductor.  I'ierr.  Monteux. 

I„vcMUt.re  Klaboratc.  ^d  recast  the  order  of  the  scenes;  also 

TVr^WaWv  because  the  Metropolitan  man-  interpolated  numbers.     U  Is  true  inat 
1,7 in  their  inward  souls  w^hen  ..Mireille"  is  charming,  Jut  truer  still 

have  drama  m  ^.P^''^  the.e  <Jay  s  ^^^^^ 


have  drama  in  <^^P;^'"^"'"°  ";;•■{_=;■  ^il  pes-  soil,  so  suffused  with  its 
and  inefficient,  they  therefore  la  1  all  P 


ich  vet  deli 

they  therefore  laid  all  pos-  »ui.^  pVtrv7'that''its  spirit  evaporates 


desired     There  wa-s  .w...—  „,„  know   Provence  oeut-i    m.^^-B-  , 

tf^c  -~^^r^^^:^d  M€^^.^r 


'hich  shall  be  moderately  convincing,  pal 
.s^essenllaftribme  or  rifodern  opera,  ricai.j. 


epoch,  made  the  design.^  lor  Uic  vaiiou.. 
scenic   9.Mtings.     He   must   have  been 
suffering  from  the  nostalgia  of  the  Midi 
when  he  painted  the   picture   for  the 
third  net.    It  Is  charged  with  the  goldeq  . 
glowing  atmosphere  of  the  Aries  region.  , 
We  admii-ed  tlie  gloomy  ravine,  with  its  , 
cirque  of  rocks,  a  strip  of  sky  In  tne,< 
upper  background  illuminating  this  sin- 
ister "  Val  d'enfer."    It  recalled  a  '<u.-<- 
tave  Doi-e  in  one  of  his  illustrations  to 
the  "  Inferno."     The  Aries  Arena  witli 
the  Roman  ruins  is  effective.  Altogeth- 
er Mr.  iMaurel  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  skill  and  versatility,  as  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  is  to  be  commended  for  his  pej-- 
spicacitv   in   picking   out  precisely  the 
artl.st  who  could  interpret  in  color  the 
cliaracterlstic  landscapes  of  his  well-t^e-  | 
loved     Provence.       .Another  distinctl.v 
southern  note  was  the  introduction  of 
the  Provengal   dance  in   six-eight  time 
called  the  Farandole.   which  was  per- 
formed   bv    the    corps    de    ballet  and 
proved  vei-\'  interesting.     The  ever-fer- 
tile Rosina  Gall!  arranged  this  diver- 
tissement. 

Vera  Barstow,  Back  from  War,  Plays 

■Vera  Bar.stow.  the  violinist,  who 
played  under  fire  for  our  men  in  the 
trenches,  and  was  for  months  close  be- 
hind the  battle  line  in  Argonne  Forest, 
gave  her  first  recital  since  her  return 
frcm  France  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall,     She    received   a  demonstration 

•  luile  apart  from  that  which  as  a  mu- 
sician she  well  deserved.  Music  In  war 
ha.-  made  its  impress  on  those  who  vol- 
unteered to  entertain  over  there.  Miss 

oNv  brougnt  forward  a  rarely  heard 
Sonata  by  de  Mondonville,  and  Mozart  s 
B  flat  concerto,  with  Josef  Adler  at  the 
mano  Of  smaller  pieces  she  had  Orn- 
s^tin's  ••  Melancolle,"  Gardner's  ''From 
tlie  tanebrake,"  Grainger's  ;  Sussex 
Mummers'  Christmas  Carol,  ^  Cecil  aur- 
eigh'T"  Ghost  Dance."  and  Hartmann's 

•  L.STnlement  of  Denussy's  "  11  Pleure 
dans  mon  Coeur.  '   j 

Itow  and  Others  in  Dance  Recital. 

Michlo  Itow  and  Tulle  Lindahl,  Jess- 
min     Howarth     and     Paul  Thevenaz. 
:  danced  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre  yesterday 
1  afternoon  a  program  of  music  which,  by 
reason  of  the  dancing  alone,  had  been 
ruled  off  last  Sunday.    The  artlcts  are 
v/ell  known,  and  were  assisted  yester- 
day by  an  array  of  names  of  pianists, 
from  (driano  Arianl  to  Katherine  Good- 
son    heard   "  in  absentia  '   upon  a  re- 
producing piano.    Among  the  composers 
v.hosp  music,  unusual  and  ultra-modern, 
I  was  put  to  new  interpretations  of  t3ie 
I  dance,  where  Chopin,  Debussy.  Albeniz, 
'  Sibelius  .and  Sinding. 

"THE  OLD  EAGLE,"  NOVELTY.] 

Gunsbourg's  One-Act  Opera  inTriplc 
Bill  at  the  Lexington. 


rifs  w 

^fr^nie'' ^;;^^;fan7to  supply   so  niat^ 
T  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  its, 
uncommon  wealth  of  salient  melody,  un-, 
usuaUy    well    interpreted,    this  operatic 
effort  of  Gounod,  produced  in  Paris  in 
1863  after  "Faust"    and  before  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  will  not  l--o"i.e  permanent  in 
the    Metrojiolitan    repertoire.      T  would 
verture  to  a.sk  why  the  Metropolitan  man- 
r°-enient   chooses    to    fish    in    the  eaux 
I  :-oubISs  of  operatic  antiquity,  rather  ,han 
revive,  works  like  Giordano's  "Fedora  o, 
•Andre  Clienier"  or  Catalani's    Lorele> . 
'wt"ch  w.uTdbe  much  better  worth  while 
:nd  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  perform; 
ances  of   these   op-ras   by   thr,  C.ucagu 
^;ra  company,  would  be  much  ^^^^^^^^^^ 


Gounod's  Fervent  Love  Music. 
Essentially  a  man  of  the  footlights 
Gounod  saw  his  chance  to  write  fervent 
love  music  in  a  new  "  d6cor."  also  to 
ccmtrive  fresh  atmosphere.  He  fell  short 
in  both  efforts.   Bizet's  "  I/Arl6sienne 
"first  sung  at  the  Broadway  Theatre 
„.cre  than  two  decades  ago.  Anton  Seldl 

^C^l"'=""!n^l\"'^^ll:^s'^t"^"^-^S 

,era  Company,  would  be  mucn  mo.=  ...  ^"xhe  story  as  told      «,'^j;f  ^•ll?Ji{''p'il°- 
?ord  with  present  popular  operatio  taste.  Is  simple^nough.    It      O^e^ete^       P  ^_ 
Mireinc.         ^^iVt?y?a%?r.    a^d    a    tragic  endh.g. 


Mniv.'  Barricnlo^  as    ....r.-...^.         hearted-  lati.cr  "  — t_she  her- 

.ntioned  above,  the  cast  ^as  '^^^  ^'l^ ^^^^f^T^^  ^ {Ife 
excellem^.  amp^-  coiiipe^n  ^ 


Detter    in    poim.  -fhis  hou.«-  divided  in  ii.seii  V'^"^: , 

dramatic  acUon  at^_aJh^thc^^.A^^.^^^^_^^^,^  „^^  He    i.s  happ> 


prof  iTe" '.sums  UP  the 
quoting  Gounod. 


A  Mere  is  "  Faust,"  of 
course,  .he  V^fse  ^  ng%vhich^was  jater 
to     appear  altered 

aiiv*  — 
deisiohn,  and  other  m 


15"  appear  alteTca  "i  j,;„«,°?lf''Men- 
Juliette"  and  a  mosaic  o,  i 

f  r.sensl'of'^^^veuy  in  this  amiable 


i^'^^-  nan  either  full,  round  or  sweet.' 
rather  than  either  lu".  t  Taven. 


r/Sratrdum-'mies  attired  in  the  pic- 
turesque   costume   of  the  South. 
Valse  has  survived 


The 

From  Marie  Van 
soprano 


broise;  Miss  spa rKcs  as  Ue^.^  ^^^^^  the  J'^,y°p"r^.forred  or  oar.u... - 
agreeably,  while  Mme.  ..^j^  ^eille's  .touching  ana 

Strophes  of  the  >  """^^^^^hcre    Mr,  Mon-'    berger."  is  a  g, 
mendable  CO  or  ^'^^l.^'^^^'f^'^^ose  and  ap-' 
teux  conducted  ^,  'h  ^a.r  P  n 
preciation.  i(  '^■'f""!^  of  X  "Farandole." 
effect.  But  the  .'"hjthTn  of  the 


reflectea  .1.  .....  --v-^  oomposei 

.Jules  Mat-senet  nc 

'^'?f.^',;"^U,ur"   master  nmong  .nc  f. 


Ifo'J.W."  It  the  J^ir^Taklanotf 

Kalin  Asvaz   Charles  Fontaine 

Tolaik   Desire  Defrere 

An   Bctuerr>-   ..Yvonne  Gall 

Zlna . . . .  (A  -  j-y'p-torllMarcei '  Chirller. 

The  Chicago  Opera  Association  gave 
its  last  novelty.  "The  Old  ^ag  e  a=, 
part  of  a  triple  bill  with  "  f  7"^"^^, 
and    a   ballet    at    the    L«''>"et°n  lart 
■  n^ght.  There  remained  only  the  f ihal  per- 
if^rmances  today,  a  cZTi 
tition  of  "Lucia."  in  which  GaUi-Curc 
1  Mngs.  and  tonight  "  K>.oletto."  a  d.but  ^ 
I  for  the  unheard  Clccol.ni  as  th«  ^"l;^: 
Un  the  twenty-seventh  opera  staged  ^ 
the  company  in  five  weeks.  Th^recora 
,  of  production  is  remarkable  and  has  al- 
ready been   commented  "P°" 
'  TIMES      Stars   may    sing,    but  money 
^alks     A  fact  of  interest,  though  not  af- 
i  t  '  ng  the  public  directly.  IS  that  Cam- 
jpanlnl's  stars  J^^l  V-ch 

hirger  =  Jl^n  Sl^^^  -t  year. So^ 
i        /„,v,ni«r    stage    vernacular.  the 
':v,osf  ha    waS    but.  hand  in  hand 
w  lh  the  spectre  of  post-war  prices. 
vMin  tnt.  grown,  as 

Expenses  in  all  t'^e^^^^^i^ouie  knows. 
I  Mp^.  York's  oJ^n  opera  n  question 
:  and  a  profit  helnf  ""t  or  tne  ^ 
■  m  our  best  •■'0*='^">;„^".inl  organization  , 
the  problenr,  tor„t„^''the  loss^  Officia 
was  one  of  l''"  ' L"?^.,  ..ompanv  will  not 
figures  of  the  ^''^'t'^^i^rd^rectors  meet 
be  forthcoining  until  the  a^r 

in  C'hicago  at  the  5^°"^  >  f^^glphla,  PHts- 
ing  -neagements  in  PWl-^^fiP  ^^^^^^^ 

burgh  and  ^><;t' °il,'i,^  Ao  have  returned 
^b'o't   "^un.WO  total  recelpu^ 

A  large  and  bnUlant.  n  f 
evening  s  continued  £a^e^eu.s.  ^^^^  ^ 
the  French  artists,  w  no  im  u^ns 
'slight  lead  in  the  repertoo  ov^er 
-the  ratio  is  tourteen  m  3^ 
teen,  we  .believe-had  already  ^^^^  „ 
formal  exit  in  Debu..s5  yy<,rin^ 
Thursday,  with  Mai  >  Ai-t^jging  voung 
i  Gall,  this  .season^.;iost  promi^^ln|^.^^^^ 

star,  with  the  gi  eat  Fontaine 
Baklanoff.    and  .^tj^e  tenor 
.shared  last  evening  the  no\  ei    i  p^^.^^ 
..  The  Old  Eagle        Flo  Americans  of 
■■  and  Forest  I.amont.  two  /^u  p  , 
■  tbfllty,  '-ith  M^|Xc<^o   -^ere  Toncerned  . 
and  S?"''"/ilrK"    not  previously-  sung, 
in    ■  Cavallei  la.     nYi\(.  ballet  added  a 
while  "lembe.^s  of    he^  balia^        .  t 

Pastorale.  j.'He?-  a  Bacchanal.', 

a  Grecian  dance    ^aUe    a  ^^^^ 
and  Oukrain.sk>  a  sensaw> 
entitled  "  Crucifixion. 
.  fSrmed    "  Aphrodite  ' 
ment  lasted  to  midnight^  ^,,ef 

In  so  much  that  "as  ne 
season  here,  fpe^ia'  MSnle  Carlo's  opera 
the  one-act  piece  b>  Monte  ^^ 
director.  Produced  fo.  t  e  u  ., 

New  York.  .,I"f^75,,f -"Grecian  Slave 
In  Babylon  "  and  his      w      ..  .^^^  old 

the  leading  Vp«;V;^Ktf  conqueror  In  the 
Eagle"   IS  a   TurKlsn  ci'^'m^^^^^^^^..^.  ^^^y 

C 


from  the  unper 
The  entertain- 


his  st"i-y  '■•^.^a^  trianM^>-^j  ^Inv  who.  co\  - 


rti'.l  \>y  II. ..un,,  ]iH,n,  illliKM  t.i  U,.- 
i)M.     'i'lic   qiMi  i  i-l    rIoOM   not   end  wIumi 


old.  'I'lic  qiMi  i  i-l  dooM  not  end  wiumi 
KhHP  A.ivoJ!  <ii.'it.s  thB  ninld  from  n  cliff 
Into  the  Crlmenn  wnvc  The  moody  Tn- 
liilk.  a  returned  war  hero  for  whom 
nothlnc  in  the  oountry  Is  too  good,  still 
Ihr.s  rtMiK  tant  on  the  sreno.  Not  so  the 
iMd  Kaglo,  his  fatber.  who  in  a  moment 
of  pussTonate  KrI'  f  follows  the  faithful 
Kill  to  death  In  the  ninck  Sea. 

(jalli-Curci  iriLimpf]6 
at  Biftmore  nu6icafe 


I. a  Holm 


Fiununettd 


I  n  gular  tnatln^ti  eiowd,  win, 
I,  l>iK  •■  Trovatore  "  wa.-t    rfn I'l'.i.  ^^im 
Munlo,  Mat»»;na,uer.  rrinii,  und  Monle- 
.santo— nn  both  your  hoviats  a  br.iieUletKin 
of  Verdi. 


QUREL.Y  th' 

Semlbrich  ha; 


of  Marcella 
oeniiuriiii  ii.i.-  fallen  on  the 
.^houldtirs  of  Anielii.a  Galll-CLird. 
'Tho  marvellous  soprano  was  tiio 
.star  of  yestoi'day  niornlns'.'^  nuisi- 
lale  at  the  Biltm'ore. 

The  diva  was  in  her  most  brillianli 
form.  And  this  despite  the  early 
liour.  Not  even  the  ever-popul.ir 
Enrico  Caruso  has  been  accorded 
greater  or  more  t-ponlaneou.'s  ap- 
plau.se  than  that  offered  the  slender 
Eoprano  yesterday  toy  her  fashion- 
able admirers.  And  not  even  the 
popular  tenor  has  ibeen  acclaimed 
l>v  so  lar^e  a  Blltmore  audience. 

Even    thouRh    Mme.  Galli-Cui*ci 
sanK  Benedict's  rlorld  "Ija  Capinera," 
song-s    by    French   and  Norwegian 
writers,  and  the  "Mad  Scene"  from 
"Lucia,"  she  was  compelled,  by  in- 
.sistent  applause  and  cheers,  to,  add 
full  dozen  extra  numbers. 
Marie  Kryl,  veri^  lilce  Leginska 
with    her   bobbed   hair   and  black 
velvet  frock,  played  piano  pieces  by 
("hrinin   and   Liszt.     Winston  Wil- 
'        •!  was  heard  in  violin  works 
ci.-Jler,  Burleigh,  Chopin  and 
.  i. 

\cAz  ^ 

tj  Jamet  Gibbon*  Hunekar  I 


Lerlt^kl  CharmH. 

Young  Iy<!Vitzki  played  a  piano  recital 

t  Carnesrio  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
lie  occa,slon  was  his  farewell  previou.s 
o  touring  Australia.  The  audience  would 

ave  seemed  larger  if  it  had  been  seated 
(a  Aeolian  Hall,  which  is,  after  all.  the 
eal  place  for  .«iuch  an  Intimate  in.stru- 
aent  a.a  the  piano.  Levitzkl's  prog^ram 
I'as  conventional;  an  old  ma.ster  like 
Icsrlatll  to  start  with  and  Liszt,  who  is 
tlso  an  "  old  master,"  for  the  close.  It 
;a8  Its  advantages  and  the  reverse,  this 
'bvlous  order;  for  example,  an  audience 
<  never  Jarred,  and  that  is  something ; 
.Ithough  it  is  .>ievere  on  profe."<sional 
rittcs,  always  blas6  birds  of  passage, 
specially  when  there  are  two  operatic 
.  natinSes  in  full  blast  downtown:  Galli- 
"urcl  singing  at  the  Lexington  and 
•'arrar  at  the  Metropolitan.  But  "  Kid  " 
jcvitzki  was  not  easily  daunted,  either 
■y  rival  attractions  or  by  the  familiar 
nualc  he  presented;  a  familiarity  that 
red  beauty,  not  contempt. 

In  so(5th,  his  playing  was  beautiful, 
"echnical  surety,  clarity,  in  plirasing,  a 
ovely  touoli  and  tone— rather  say  a 
arlety  of  touches  and  an  astonishing 
olor-rangc,  considering  the  limitations 
'f  the  keyboard.  ,  He  has  fluencj'  but 
ontrolled  by  tact;  his  scales  and  the 
nost  elaborate  figuration  always  touch 
)Ottom,  are  not  skimmed  over.  In  a, 
■  orld.  the  triceps  are  felt  in  swiftest 
lights.  His  left  hand  is  like  the  Cap- 
ain  of  a  regiment,  commanding  tempo- 
ubato  not  to  violate  rhythm,  and  giving 
he  hearer  a  feeling  of  security  whicli 
esults  from  the  ma.ssive  foundation  in 
lie  tonal  edifice.  >{is  rhythmic  sense  is 
narked,  and  added  to  all  is  the  buoyant, 
parkllng.  h.-jppy  musical  temperament 
hat  makes  his  Mozart  interpretations 
')  delightfvd.  It  was  a  foregone  cou- 
luslon  that  the  AValsteIn  sonata  of 
.eethoven  would  be  gracefully  deliv- 
red.  Its  message  is  not  profound,  the 
eepest  note  being  in  the  brlef-iiiaario  ■ 
n  the  rondo  the  pianist  made  a  curious 
f^.L"*'  I'iinspo.sed  the  relative  position 
■r  the  tw-o  notes,  and  it  happened  that 
t  did  not  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
■hrase,  nor  did  it  sound  badly.'  though 
,1^^^},  '"^^'^  jolted  the  serious  searcher 
fter  flaws. 

The    Chopin    group    was  eloquentlv 
i^^^  oJ'l''  second  impromptu,  the  But- 
erfly  Studs'-repeated-the  aristocrati.:. 
■-J  s«  J"  A  flat.  Op.  Si.  No.  3 :  another 
-alse  thrown  In  as  an  encore,  the  traeric 
^'O'^turne.  lacking  a  little  the 
ombre    ntense  quality ;  the  D  flat  study 
'Li^""'''?   "i'^i^^-    t"l<en   at   a  terrific 
peed,    aI.«o    repeated:    the    black  key 
tuaj .  and  the  third  scherzo.  Livitzki 
charming  artist.     In  the  boxes  sat 
Tine.  Melba.  Kmma  Eames,  Gorgorza. 
nd  Franz  Kneisel. 


Blind  Russian  Baritone  In  Folksongs 

A'ladtmir  Hesnlkoff.  the  blind  flussian 
baritone  of  romajkable  gifts,  appeared 
in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
singing  his  folksongs  of  strange  people.?, 
Russian  gypsies.  Kibi^rian  tribes,  Ukrain- 
ians, and  many  more.  Ho  Is  a  sincere 
artist,  his  voice  luia  the  syiupatheiic 
■cello  quality,  and  young  as  he  is 


HER  FAREWELL  IN  "LUCIA." 

Salli-Curcl  Sings  at  Final  Matinee 
of  Chicago  Opera  Season. 

Twenty  curtain  calls  for  (Salll-Curci. 
nd  a  large  wreath  tied  with  the  Allies' 
olors  for  Campanini,  marked  the  Chi- 
ago  Opera  Association's  final  matinee 
esterday  at  the  Lexington,  where  en- 
husiasm  for  boUi  prima  donna  and 
llrcctor  was  at  high  pitch,  and  the 
louso  .as  usual  sold  out  for  a  week  be- 
oro.  The  admired  .singer  had  chosen 
or  lier  farewell  "  Lucia,"  in  which  she 
fa.-^  assisted  by  Dolci.  Arimondi,  and 
>th.-rs  as  before.  In  the  evening,  a 
lopular  audience  saw  the  last  cu-tcin 
^^  n  on  an  opera  not  prevlou.sly  >n  the 

"•"f;         in*""'"  Stracviari  as 

Jestei,  Florence  Macbeth  as  (?il1a. 


cello  quality,  an<i  yvunn  u.a  .o, 
interpretations  lend  a  color  of  life  to 
these  plaintive  airs.  In  the  studied  art 
songs  of  Kachmanlnoff.  Mous.'jorgslvv. 
and  others  he  showed  also  native  power. 
Oscar  10.  Schminke  assisted  as  pianist 
and  In  two  of  the  songs  as  composer. 

 -•■-■-^'■.i'      .  ; .  ~_~  ~  

fT  was  a  graJa  field  day.    I  nerer 
saw  the  track  S3  Jammed  with 
.''riebrltlea.    Attracted  by  the  un- 
usual tX  tho  meet,  it  -waa 
Bald  that  the  Hon.  C— a  E.  U—gU—s 
was  present.  This  rumor  I  had  no  op- 
portunity of  verifying,  but  I  shouldn't 
have    been    surprised    to    see  this 
trua  paitoa   of  a  noble  sport.  It 
wasn't  any  one  man,  but  thousands, 
I  that  stamped  the  Operatic  Handicap 
as  the  prime  gathering  of  the  season;  | 
alao    its    opening    day.     The  grand  | 
stand  looked  like  a  living  parterre  of| 
flowers,  so  blooming  were  the  toilettes ; 
on  this  balmy  Spring  afternoon.    The  [ 
Judges  were  Messrs.  C3 — 1  C-_z!i— a,  ; 
C— mp— ni,  and  O— o  K— n.   The  start- 
er   C— 1— s  H— n— y  M— It— er.  He 
seemed  nervous,  aa  well  he  might  be. 
Tha  Opera    In  Kngliah  Sweepstakes 
had  caught  him  and  he  stood  to  lose 
or  win  heavily.    There  were  at  least 
twenty  entries;  only  five,  however, 
had  Interested  the  betting  public— I 
don't  mean  betting,  the  sporting  pub- 
jllc.     Their   names   were   Molly  G., 
Jerry  F.,  Frieda  H.,  Amellta  G.,  and 
j  Maggie  M. ;  this  last,  a  powerful  mare 
jwlth  a  big  stride,  was  a  favorite  till 
j  Molly  G.  came  out  of  the  paddock,  and 
the  fine  form  of  this  filly  sent  her 
price  way  up.    She  seemed  In  splendid 
fettle,  and    what    with    her  slightly 
wicked  eye,   her  Ul-concealed  Impa- 
tience, and  her  Irritable  pawing,  her 
mount  had  his  hands  full.    Her  splen- 
did pedigree  proclaimed  Itself  in  every 
curvet.    Old  patrons  of  the  turf  shook 
suspicious  heads.    "  May  not  last  the 
mile  out ! ' '  was  the  verdict  of  Max 
[Ilrsh.    Antonio  Scotti,  without  whom 
ao  running  race  would  be  complete, 
bought    otherwise.    He    placed  his 
money  on  Molly.    She  was  selling  5 
to  4  when  the  flag  dropped. 

They're  off!  It  was  a  magnificent 
■tart,  and  Mr.  M— It— er  deserves  due 
^credit  for  It.  A  more  nervous  set  of 
jockeys  it  has  never  been  my  ill-luck 
to  witness,  and  that  nervousness  soon 
proved  contagious.  The  huge  public 
fairly  shivered  at  the  getaway,  Molly 
G.,  of » course,  at  least  two  nosesi 
ahead  of  the  others.  The  anonymous 
rest  were  somewhere  ^In  the  field.  One 
supposedly  mud-horse,  name  not  even 
known,  sold  at  22  to  1,  and  Max 
Hlrsh  cynically  remarked:  You 
never  can  tell.  There  was  Pavlova  I". 
It  was  a  flat  race,  one  mile,  curved 
track,  without  a  watercourse,  ha-ha 
iedge,  or  any  other  "  begad  non- 
sense," as  old  Joey  Bagstock  would 
say. 

And  then  we  saw  the  most  Insplrlt- 

bg  sight  ln-.the  world.     Five  horses 
nning  neck  and  neck  over  the  vel- 
jvet  turf,  the  great  blue  bowl  of  the 
firmament  engloblng  them;  a  multi- 
Sude  frantically  yelling  in  that  Impos- 
wble  Volapuk,  the  jargon  of  the  sport- 
'  Ing  fraternity;  the  grand  stand  mov- 
|ing  in  wave.s  of  agitated  colors,  and 
|the  judges  holding  on  to  their  seats  in 
feverad    anticipation.      The  bookies 
lalone  were  cool,  some  smiling.  They 
iknew.    Molly  G.  a  sure  thing!  And 
came    a    bolt    from    the    blue.  A. 
j"dark  horse,"  a  little  high-stepper, 
jauddenly  poked  her  nose  ahead  of,  the  ^ 
jpanting  quintet,  and  to  the  accom-  I 
paniment  of  hoarse  roars  the  dainty  [ 
lanlmal  passed  at  a  leap  tho  entire 
jtleld  and  ran  under  the  flag  an' easy 
,  winner.      Rosina    in  a  romp!      Mr.  i 
,  CM— It— er  promptly  fainted.   When  the 
lihorses  went  to  the  weighing  inclosure 
I  a  babel  of  voices  asked  the  name  x>t 
tho  winner.    Rosina  G.,  a  rank  out- 
alder!      Time,    1:32,    thus  lowering 
Reamer's  famous  record  of  1:34  and 
:x  f racoon  at  the  Saratoga  meet  sev- 
sraJ  seasons  ago.    And  .so  the  delight - 


'  Ulcer  carried  off  tho  Metro- 
aidlcap  Slakes.  Two  of  the 
judges  solemnly  shook  hands.  Mr. 
C — tnp — nl  was  not  «ne  of  them.  But 
the  bookies  were  In  despair.  Moral: 
Zn  every  operatic  racing  stable  there 
In  always  a  dark  horse,  and  sometimes 
•he  can't  sins;  but  legs,  not  Totces, 
win  operatic  races  nowadays.  Ecco! 

la  New  Tork  opera-mad?    Yes,  New 
Tork   la   opera^mad.     Why   Is  New 
T»rk  opera-mad?    Answer:  Because 
Naw  York  Is  not  truly  musical.  I 
know  this  reasoning  Is  In  a  vicious 
Circle,  yet  tho  logic  is  ineluctable.  The 
Chicago  Opera  Association  came,  con- 
,1  quered,  vanished.    The  Metropolitan 
I  Opera  House  atlll  stands,  despite  the 
tornadlo  blast.     The  girls  from  the 
Iffolden  West  did  stir  us  up,  and  that 
Is  a  boon  to  apathetic  or  cynical  crit- 
ics.    Fashionable  music-haters  pat- 
ronized both  opera  houses  with  equal 
abandon,  (please  pronounce  last  word 
French  fashion.)    The  tahulated  list  of 
novelties  we  printed  last  Sunday  shows 
that  the  poUcy  of  Cleofonte  Campanini 
—a  conductor  hard  to  match— has  not 
changed.    There  were  crude  produc- 
tions;   haste    and    cruder  singing 
marked   many   of   them— too  many. 
There  was  the  ParslfalUc  Pavley.  For 
another  thing,  we  enjoyed  a  charming 
opera,  "Le  Chemineau,"  with  Yvonne 
Gall,     Maguenat     and  Baklanoff— 
In  reality  the  best  ensemble  work  of 
the  company.    The  tenors  were  not 
strong  assets,  but  the  basses  and  bari- 
tones were  of  utiusual  quality:  Bak- 
lanoff,    Maguenat^a    fine  artist— 
Boullllez,  Joumet.  RImlnl,  and  last, 
not  least,   Huberdeau,  whose  diction 
and  pronunciation  were  consolations  in 
a  sea  of  queer  French.    Do  you  re- 
member the  night  when  Mary  Garden 
c^e  from  the  refectory  of  the  monas- 
tery In  "  Le  Jongleur,"  and— oh,  the 
winsome  little  devil  I— paused  on  tho 
stairway  to  remark  to  her  audience: 
"  La  cuisine  est  tr^s  bonne  "'? 

The  accent  was  indescribable.  At 
Paris    they    admire    her  Individual 
French  streaked  with  exotic  Intona- 
tions.   That  night  It  revealed  the  uni- 
versal accent  of  a  half-starved  lad  who 
had   just  filled   his   tummy;    a  real 
"  tuck  out,"  as  we  used  to  say  in  the 
dear   old    days    at    Dulwich  Colleg-e. 
How  human  she  was !   It  is  the  sarto- 
rial technique  of  Miss  Garden  that  is 
supreme.    She  Is  the  best-dressed  wo- 
man on  the  lyric  or  dramatic  boards 
In  America.    Her  taste  is  impeccable. 
With  Lady  D— f  G— r— n  as  accomplice 
In  the  eternal  game  of  making  mascu- 
line eyes  misbehave,  she  is  quite  Irre- 
sistible.   But  this  orchidaceous  Circe, 
this  uncommon  orGarden  variety,  does 
not  with  her  fatal  philters  transform 
men  into  the  unmentionable  animal; 
rather  does  she  cause  them  to  scurry 
after  their  vocabulary  and  lift  up  their 
voices  in  rhetorical  praise.    And  that 
Is  something  to  have  accomplished. 
Did  you  ever  read      Casuals  of  the 
Sea  "  by  William  McFee,  a  fiction  I  : 
had  the  honor  to  introduce  to  the  j 
American   reading  public?   On  page  | 
443  there  occurs  at  the  chapter  end  | 
tho  following  dialogue:   "  Mother!  "  i 
"  Yes,  Minnie."  "  Mother,  I  was  just  I 
thinking  what  fools  men  are!    What  ' 
utter  fools !     But  oh,   mother,  dear 
mother,  what  fools  we  are,  not  to  find 
It  out— soonar!"    Minnie  had  seen  a 
bit  of  life  on  the  Continent ;  she  was 
then  snug  in  the  land-locked  harbor  of 
stagnant    matrimonial    waters.  But 
she  Understood  men.    Miss  Garden  is 
a  profounder  philosopher  than  Minnie 
Briscoe.    She  knew  her  public  "  soon- 
er," and  the  result  Is— Mary  Garden. 
Qui  a  bu  boira !  i' 
After  her  rather  unhappy  advent  In 
Linda,"  Amelita  Galli-Curci- whose 
name  would  be  prettier  without  the 
hyphen  and  coda— soon  swung  into 
the  old  popular  current.    Vox-  popull 
vox  Del.    I  liked  her  best  In  "  Dlno- 
rah,"  for  In  Lucia  and  Traviata  she 
has  several  superiors  a.mong  her  con- 
temporaries.   Frieda  Hempel,  for  ex- 
j  ample,   outpoints  her  as  an  actress 
and  singer  in  TraVlata.    The  case  of 
Amelita  no  longer  puzzles.    Her  crit- 
ical  measure  has  been  taken.  Her 
voice  Is  delicious,  warm,  velvety,  and 
vibrating  with  human  feeling.^-  It  is 
this    same    haif-ingenuous,  half-pa- 
thetic quality  that  endears  her  to  the 


greater  puoiic.  w:iicn  uocs  ii(.>i,  ouiic,. ;  u 
itself  with  the  super-subtleties  of  vocal 
art.  You  look  at  a  Sunday  Hippo- 
drome audience  and  shrug  your  shoul- 
ders. There's  nothing  more  to  Lo 
said.  The  box  office  furnishes  the 
eloquoncs.  But,  aa  Mr.  Henderson 
epitomized  the  question :  Her  voice  is 
a  matter  of  description,  her  singing  for 
criticism,  and  she  does  not,  as  an 
artist,  altogether  measure  up  with  the 
great  exemplars  of  her  particular 
prorlnce  in  song.  She  has  a  lot  to 
learn,  and  It  may  be  predicted  that, 
giving  her  proper  headway,  she  will 
learn  that  lot.  Slgnorlna  Amelita 
(let's  drop  the  Blgnora)  Is  mujslcal, 
she  Is  young,  she  Is  ambitious.  But 
If  she  doesn't  continue  to  Improve, 
then — "  tan  to  buon  che  val  niente!" 

Her  countenance,  however.  Is  slight- 
ly puzzling  even  to  me,  an  old  art 
writer  and  searcher  In  European 
picture  galleries  for  spiritual  and 
physical  correspondences  In  portrait- 
ure.    (Do  you  recall  the  wonderful 


lines    of    Baudelalrs    In    his  ""lies' 
Flours  du  Mai  ";  the  poem  "  Corre- 
spondances":    **  La  Nature  est  un  j 
terrjple  oil  de  vivanta  piliers  lalssent 
parfols  sortir  de  confus  paroles"?) 
Man  must  Indeed  "  wander  through  a 
tans-led  wood  of- symbols."   Her  type, 
the  type  of  Amelita  Galll,  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  determine.     The  average  art 
i^tudent  would   at  once  say,  Italian 
Renaissance.    Botticelli  comes  to  the 
tongue,  a  Hebraic  Botticelli ;  but  she 
is  pur  sang,  Italian  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic at  that.    Her  mysterious  droop  of 
nose  may  be  seen  In  Florence,  In 
Rome,  even  as  far  south  as  Palermo. 
It  Is  of  tho  strain  Saracenic.  Her 
nose  Is  large,  and  In  tho  lengthehed 
oval  of  her  harmonious  face  It  Is  a 
sharp  dissonance.    A  nose  Is  tho  rud- 
der of  the  human  countenance,  as 
George  Meredith  has  observed.  Her 
eyes  are   large,    the  expression-loop 
/secret,   rather  than  frank,  but  also 
[naive  and  ingratiating.   They  are  too 
close  together  for  beauty.     Like  the 
Blight  deviation  from  pitch  In  her  In- 
tonation, ■  those  eyes  finally  become 
attractive,    as    was    the  celebrated 
"  Duse  droop,"  evoking  on  the  fastid- 
ious palate  of  the  connoisseur  a  me- 
lange of  absinthe,  Astrachan  caviar, 
and  crushed  violets.    Cleopatra's  tlp- 
tllted  nose,  or  the  strabismic  Helen  of 
Troy  —  "  was    this    the    face  that 
launched  a  thousand  ships  and  burnt 
the  topless  towers  of  Ilium?"  sang 
Kit  Marlowe. 

In  the  chambers  of  my  memory 
hang  many  portraits  of    place  and 
faces.    Not  alone  the  Lisa  Joconde  of 
Leonardo,  but  also  the  enigmatic  head 
cf  the  Younger  Bellini Lady  Grana 
Helerina  of  the  St.  Francisco  Carmel- 
ites, near  Perugia,  with  her  birdUke 
profile,  her  eyes  of  a  dove,  In  which 
the  guile  of  the  serpent  Is  not  missing. 
No  need  to  search  here  for  correspond-  } 
ence  with  La  Dorizella  Galll.  Beltrafflo  j 
has  suggested  her,  and  Coslma  Tura  j 
at  Bergamo.    Oddly  enough,  in  one  of 
Paul  Gauguin's  Soiith  Sea  sketches  I 
find  a  Galli ;  and  In  Plnturrichio.  Mr. 
Otto  Kahn  possesses  a  Sandro  Botti- 
celli, a  portrait  of  (>luIiano  de'  Medici, 
whose  profile  is  brother  to  Amellta's. 
There  is  a  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Nerocclo    dl     Siena    which  almost 
images  her.    It  Is  In  the  Santa  Trin- 
Ita.    And  Bartolommeo!    And  In  the 
Madonna  and  Child  by  Guide  da  Siena 
(owned  by  Dan  Fellows  Piatt.,  Esq.) 
there  is  a  distinct  resernblance,  though 
the  sharp  accents  of  cheek  and  chin 
are  less  suave  than  Galli's.  Botticelli 
I    can't    recognize    In    her  features. 
Nor  can  I  positively  unhook  from  the 
wall  of  my  recollections  any  particular 
portrait  of  her;   naught  but  floating 
conjecture.     Perhaps    she    Is  more 
Primitive  than  any  names  I  have  men- 
tioned, with  the  exception  of  the  Slen- 
ese  Guido,  "  with  his  engaging  line." 
Bemhard  Berenson  would  locate  her 
I  head  in  a  trice;    unhappily,   I  have 
not  that  expez-t's  knowledge.  But, 
'  whatever  she  l.s,  she  Is  Interesting  to 
j  t^a^e  upon,  and  there's  an  end  on  it. 

And  now  farewell,  a  long  farewell, 
I  to    the    fallacious    underpinnings  of 
:,-M!y  G — d— n!     Farewell  to  all  the 
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Other  Wlsh-.^Ialdens,  as  Sleffmund' 
Kings.  We  may  still  console  ourselves 
h  the  midnlgrht  eyes  of  Maggie 
-tz — r;  eyes  more  potent  than  those 
it  orbs  of  Helena  Blavatsky,  who 
the  early  eighties,  and  In  this  staid 
old  Gotham  of  ours,  led  sane  men  Into 
the  mists  of  her  enchantments;  eyes 
so  vast  and  \ustrou8  that  we  could 
build  upon  their  edges  a  bungalow  and 
dive  Into  their  crystalline  depths  on  | 
sultry  Summer  ^lays.  Browning  bids 
us:  '■  To  bring  the  invisible  Into  play. 
Let  the  visible  go  to  the  dogs— what 
matters?  "  Nothing  matters  but  the 
Invlertble.  Credo  quia  ImposslbUe  eat! 
adjures  the  holy  TertulUan.  But  al- 
ways take  opera  singers.  Impossible 
aa  the^  ar«,  with  more  titan  a  grain 
of  salt. 

Wlien  Henry  Jamaa  last  vUttad  his 

native  land  he  was  g^jeat  at  a  ban- 
quat,  probably  a  publlsherv'  affair,  In 
Washington.  There  waa  preaent  tha 
entire  repertory,  the  accuotomed  hor- 
rors: Indifferent  food,  worsa  vlntagaa, 
and  poor  eervlca,  *ogether  with  a 
plentiful  lack  of  wit  In  the  after-dinner 
speeches.  After  the  function  some 
rash.  Intruding  youth  asked  Mr. 
James  how  he  had  enjoyed  himself. 
"  Abysmally."  answered  our  master 
of  fiction.  I  have  enjoyed  myself 
thus  far  this  operatic  season  In  the 
same  Jacobean  key:    Abysmally  I 
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A  ftueer  Opera, 

The   official   information   lias  been 
yiven  that  when  Raoul  Gunsbourg"s 
little    opera,  "Le  Veille    Aigle,"  wa.-? 
luoduced  under  his  management  at 
.Monte  Carlo,  on  February  13.  1909, 
Mr.  Campaninl  liked  it  "because  of  its 
'velty  both  in  music  and  plot,"  and 
oreforc    .-staged  it    in    Chicago  on 
iiiuary  16.  1917.    Last  night  it  was 
rformcd  under  his  direction  at  tlie 
•xington    Theatre.    The   libretto  is 
iicerned  with  a  Crimean  feudal  lord 
the  fourteenth  century,  who  has  a 
;aitl£ul   .slave  girl    his  son  covets. 
•  lets  him  have  her,  but  the  girl  ob-j 
ts,  and  is  punished  by  being  thrown 
to  the  sea.    As  this  does  not  heal) 
breach,  the  old  gentleman  follows; 
i  iic  .slave      "i  watery  grave.  Q.  E.  D.' 
Last  nigi  's  performance  lastid  onlyi 
rty-fivc  r  inutes,  but  was  a  weari-j 
me  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
>ry  is  preposterous,  bald,  and  crude: I 
•terly  unworthy  of  musical  illumina- 
m.    The  musical  fabric  is  a  thing 
shreds    and    patches,    dyed  with 
'  lier  men's  colors,  and  is  devoid  of" 
ginality  in  any  part,  without  dis- 
iction  even.    It  did  not  suggest  with 
;iy  finesse  the  time,  place,  or  life  it 
lught  to  reflect.  \ 
The  singers  engaged  performed  their' 
irts  competently  and  received  sev-' 
al  curtain  calls  at  Uic  end.  The' 
,.  ork  of  Georges    Baklanoff,  as  the 
chief     protagonist,     particularly  wa:- 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.    Both  hi^ 
inging  and  acting  were  genuinely  ar- 
iistic.    By  contiast,   the   art   of  the 
'  ;ussian  dancers,  displayed  after  this 
iiconsefiuential  trifle,  shone  with  the 
auty  of  a  series  of  retulgeht  gems 


Palriolic    Poems    With  Music 
Are  Given  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

It  is  likely  that  a  feeling  of  disap-; 
.intment,  even  of  resentment,  ass 
ft  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  listen- 
,  ,3  at  the  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday. 
If  the  spirits  of  Bach  and  Beethovea 
lent  a  listening  ear  to  the  Suite  in 
D  and  the  third  "Leonore"  overture 
they  must  have  grieved  over  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  players  reeled  off 
their  beautiful  music  in  complacent 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Stran- 
sky  It  was  a  sorrow  and  a  vexation 
to  the  souls  of  discriminatinE  listeners 
to  hear  the  lifeless,  colorltss,  unex- 
pressive,  uniimtrinative,  litetral  readme 
of  the  pi  ■  ■  pages.  But  af'  ■ 
l,m.p  H  tVinre.came 


...  .  if  not  for  <.  .  .1  , 
least  ior  charitable  forgiveness.  Chiefi 
of  these  features  waa  the  delivery  of 
two  magnificent  war  poems,  with  illu-i 
minative  nuisic  bf  M.  Carlo  Liter,  a 
Belgian  actor. 

They  were  "Lc  Carillon"  and  '"Lei 
Drapeau  Beige."  written  straifrht  out  of] 
a  throbbing,  patriotic  Belgian  heart  byj 
Bmilr?  Canimacrts  and  provided  with 
mu  ut  by  Edward  Elgar.  Poetry  andl^ 
nuific  both  Half  from  the  early  days  of 
Belgium'.  :..llici)on,  and  the  music  of 
"Le  Carilioi;  '  wa.-s  written  as  the  Eng- 
lish composer's  contribution  to  King 
Albert's  boolt.  published  in  1915.  It 
was  first  iuarj  in  New  Yo\k  under  the! 
direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  at 
a  concert  by  the  Oratorio  .Society,  De- 
cember 6,  1U17,  and  repeated  a  few 
weeks  later  at  a  concert  of  the  Sym- 1 
phony  Society.  The  reader  then  was 
Miss  Frances  Starr. 

In  London,  where  it  had  its  first  per- 
formance, the  poem  was  spoken  by  its 
translator,  Tita  Brand,  who  is  Marie, 
Brema's  daughter  and  the  poet's  wife. 
Yesterday  it  and  its  companion  piece 
were  heard  in  French  from  a  man  to 
whom  the  language  was  native  and  the 
sentiment  a  religion.  M  Liten,  who  l)as 
carried  both  poems  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal musical  centres  of  the  country — 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  Minneap- 
olis, at  least— delivered  them  in  this 
city  last  summer,  we  believe,  but  un- 
der less  favorable  conditions  than 
those  of  yesterday. 

Sir  Edward's  music  to  "Le  Carillon" 
is  a  heavy-hearted  dance  measure, 
based  on  a  motive  taken  from  the  bell- 
chimes,  which  are  a  part  of  the  char- 
acteristic music  of  the  Low  Countries. 
It  calls  up  the  picture  of  a  people 
urging  their  soldiers  to  sing  and  dance 
in  pride  of  defeat  and  joy  of  honor 
while  crying  their  eyes  out,  and  when 
the  orchestra  first  ceased  its  lilting 
measure  and  M.  Liten's  tear-saturated 
voice  exclaimed,  "Chantons,  Beiges, 
chantons,"  the  words  were  as  heart- 
searching  as  his  clarion  shout,  "En- 
tree triomphale,  la-bas,  a  Berlin!"  was 
^ectrifying.  "The  music  to  "Le  Dra- 
peau Beige"  is  cast  in  a  different 
mould. 

It  is  a  profoundly  beautiful  march, 
and,  like  the  poem  with  its  refrain, 
"Noire,  jaune,  rouge,"  as  it  fell  from 
the  'lips  of  the  acfcor,  publishes  grief 
mingled  with  dauntless  endeavor,  un- 
flinching purpose  and  high  hope.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  M. 
Liten's  voice  was  that  of  the  poet  and 
the  poet's  country,  and  he  must  have 

been'a  callous  listener  in  whom  it  did 
not  cause  a  swelling  of  the  heart  aa 
ha-,  not  been  felt  during  the  long  years 
of  strife  and  doubt  and  waiting. 

Features  of  the  concert  which  awak^ 
pned  pleasurable  sensations  though 
less  profound  emotions  were  the  sing- 
ing by  Miss  Lucy  Gates  of  one  of  i-^on- 
stanza's  airs  from  'Mozart's  opera 
"Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Seraxl,  and 
a  song  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
entitled  "Swans,"  by  A.  Walter  Kramer. 

The  florid  opera  air  tested  her  sKUl 
not  a  little  and  disclosed  a  few  flaws 
in  her  lovely  voice  and  almost  equally 
lovely  art,  but  in  the  song  by  .\ir. 
Kramer,  a  New  York  composer,  she 
wis  thoroughly  admirable.  -The  song 
itself  is  a  beautiful  one  in  which  mel- 
ody, harmorv  and  orchestration,  all 
mod»m  in  spirit,  reflect  an  exquisite 
mood  in  consonance  with  the  Poem  and 
maintain  it  unfalteringly  from  begin- 
ning to  e.v'l.  There  was  much  less  e.\- 
cellence,  but  much  more  Ppt«"sion,  m 
Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz's  -'A  Thought '  and 
less  beauty  of  performance.  The  con- 
cert came  to  an  end  with  some  of 
Grieg's  music  to  "Peer  Gynt,"  in  which 
Miss  Gates  sang  "Solvejgs  Song. 


In  the  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall  Mr.. 
Meyer    Kanewsky,   a    Jewish  cantor, 
cave  a  concert  of  an  unusual  kind. 
Like  some  of  his  predecessors  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  ritual  music 
of  the  synagogue,  but  ventured  also  | 
into  the  operatic  field  and  the  fields  of 
Russian  art  and  folksong.    His  voice 
is    a  lyric    tenor,    with  considerable 
natural  beauty,  but  his  style  is  full  of 
strange«mannerisms.  One  of  his  ^ul- 
dish   folksongs  in  pj-aise   of  mother- 
hood, though  it  sounded  strangely  dis- 
jointed to  Gcn-ile  ears.seemed  to  make, 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  audience,  as  did  , 
also   another,   crvtitlcd   "Eh.   Eli,"   in  | 
which  the  oriental  influence  was  pro- 
nounced. Its  concluding  words  "Sclima 
Yisroel"  ("Hear  ye,  Israel")  stirred  up 
a  feeling  that  could  not  wait  for  its 
outlet  till  the  conclusion  of  the  song. 


^,'ularly  warm  : 
,  bio  vo;<''  .  .vii.i.h  he  uses  wltfi  consum- 
mate skill.  Hla  facility  In  tl-.c  coloring 
of  tone,  the  elasticity  of  his  production, 
the  spontaneity  of  his  airy  head  tones 
and  the  perfection  of  his  treatment  of 
text  are  elements  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Unexcelled  aa  Styllat. 

As  a  Bfyllst  he  has  no  superior.  There 
are  singers  who  stir  the  deeper  emo- 
tions more  powerfully  than  he,  but  none 
who  gratify  the  aesthetic  sensibilities 
more.  His  taste  Is  beyond  cavil  and  the 
sincerity  and  nobility  of  his  delivery 
of  such  numbers  as  the  air  from 
"Iphlgenle  en  Taurlde"  sung  yesterday 
Is  equalled  by  the  elegant  playfulness 
of  his  treatment  of  such  songs  as  Al- 
varez's "En  Calesa"  cr  Debussy's 
"Chevaux  de  Bols."  Mr.  de  (Jogorza's 
appearances  are  Infrequent  and  there- 
fore especially  to  be  prized. 

At  the  concert  of  the  .Philharmonic 
Society  In  Oarnegle  Hall  In  the  •  after- 
noon Lucy  Gates,  soprano,  and  Carlo 
Liten,  Belgian  tragedian,  appeared. 
Miss  Gates  sang  twice.  She  was  first 
heard  in  the  air  of  C<mstan/-e,  from  the 
second  act  of  Mozart's  opera,  "The 
Elopement  from  the  Beragllo." 

Her  delivery  of  the  difficult  aria  was 
as  a  whole  admirable.  Her  beautiful 
voice  seems  to  have  gained  in  fulness. 
A  few  notes  In  her  upper  scale  were 
not  of  the  best,  as  they  seemed  to  take 
on  an  opaque  and  heavy  quality.  Other- 
wise she  made  an  excellent  display  of 
vocal  skill,  Including  the  general  man- 
agement of  head  tones  and  a  desirable 
knowledge  of  classic  style. 

Later  she  gave  two  songs,  Kramer's 
"Swans"  and  Ganz's  "A  Thought." 
These  songs  are  both  Interesting  and 
with  effective  orchestral  accompani- 
ments. Miss  Gates  sang  them  well  and 
the  audience  liked  them. 

The  numbers  for  orchestra  were 
Bach's  D  major  suite  containing  the 
familiar  lento  "aria,"  Beethoven's 
"Leonore"  overture  No.  3  and  Grieg's 
"Peer  Gynt"  suite.  No.  1,  In  which  Miss 
Gates  sang  the  "Solvejg's  Song,"  In  the 
fourth  part.  The  orchestra  was  not 
heard  at  Its  best  in  the  clas.'5ic  music. 
Its  performance  lacked  elasticity  and 
color, 

Recttnl  by  lilten. 

Following  the  intermission  Mr.  Liten 
recited  to  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  orchestral 
settings  tlie  Belgian  Camniaert's  two 
war  poems,  "CarlUou"  and  "Lo  Drapeau 
Beige,"  the  first  of  which  was  heard 
here  last  season  at  two  Symphony  S.>- 
ciety  concerts,  with  Frances  Starr  as 
the  reader.  Mr.  Liten  delivered  the 
poems  with  much  dramatic  fervor  to 
accompaniments  well  played  by  the  or- 
chestra. 

In  the  same  hall  In  the  evening  Cantor 
Meyer  Kanewslcy,  tenor,  gave  a  song  re- 
cital. He  offered  Ruthenian,  Ukrainian 
songs,  old  .lewteh  folk  songs  and  He- 
brew and  Russian  songs.  A  number  by 
himself,  called  "Soloveike,"  was  also  in 
the  list,  and  so  were  operatic  alra  by 
Verdt  and  Halevy.  He  sang  with  a 
voice  plentiful  in  volume  and  often 
pleasing  in  timbre.  His  use  of  it  was 
defective  and  eo  wae  his  pitch. 

Mr.  Kanewsky's  knowledge  of  singing 
in  synagoeaie  style  did  not  serve  hlni  In 
the  operatic  music.    Hla  contrasts  In 
effects  were  often  made  tlirough  the  use 
of  a  thinly  spun  falsetto  or  a  long  sus- 
tained   forte   note.    He   showed  much 
earnestness  and  he  had  a  small  audi- 
ence, which  was  evidently  deeply  inter- 
ested In  all  it  heard. 
'     John  McCormack  gave  one  of  his  char- 
I  acterlstic  concerts  In  the  evening  at  the 
j  Hippodrome,    aided    by    LleuC.  IDonald 
I  McBeath,  violinist,  and  Edwin  Schneider, 
■  pianist    It  was  announced  several  days 
•  ago  that  the  house  was  sold  out.  a  fact 
I  which  should  have  given  general  pleas- 
'  ure.    Mr.     MoCormack's  indefatigable 
and  generous  labors  In  behalf  of  war  ac- 
tivities won  for  hira  the  right  to  receive 
for  his  own  benefit  some  part  of  that 
liberal  public  outpour  which  attends  his 
every  appearance. 


there  on  Wednesday  night  of  next  week 
They  are  "The  Legend,"  with  music  bj 
Joseph  Breil,  of  Pittsburg,  and  "The 
Temple  Dancer."  whose  composer  Is  -  J. 
Adam  Hugo,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn,  with 
them,  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  general  man- 
ager, will  present  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman's  little  Indian  opera  "Sh;)ncwi.c," 
which  was  produced  last  year,  making  a 
triple  .\merican  bill.  Most  of  the  singers 
in  the  rew  works  will  be  American. 

"The  Legend"  Is  a  tragic  episode  of  Rus- 
sian border  life,  written  by  James  Byrne. 
The  libretto  of  "The  Temple  Dancer"  is 
by  Juttan  Bell-Ranske.  The  plot  is  a 
picturesque  Incident  in  Hindoo  life,  and  a 
Hindoo  dance  In  it  has  been  arranged  by 
Miss  Rosina  Galli.  Roberto  Moranioni  will 
direct  both  performances  and  also  that  of 
"Shanewis." 

The  characters  and  the  singers  in  'The 
Legend"  are:— Carmell'.a.  Miss  Rosa.  Pon- 
selle;  Marta,  Miss  Kathleen  Howard: 
Stephen,  Paul  Althouse;  Lorenso,  Louis 
d'Angelo.-  Those  in  "The  Temple  Dancer"' 
are:— Yoga.  Carl  Schlegel;  the  Temple 
Dancer,  Miss  Florence  Baston;  the  Temple 
Guard,  Morpran  Kingston. 

In  "Shanewis"  will  be  heard  last  year's 
cast  including  Miss  Sophie  Braslau  in  the 
title  role.  Miss  Howard,  Mr.  Althouse  and 
Thomas  Chalmers^  

CI/EF  CLUB  GIVES  CONCERT. 

Glorified  jazz  music  was  played  to  anj 
appreciative  audience  last  night  in  the; 
Selwyn  Tlieatre  by  the  Clef  Club  orches-j 
tra.  Th  eprograme  was  well  chosen,  but 
more  plantation  melodies  would  have  been 
welcome.  One  number  was  a  selection  of 
such  melodies  by  the  Clf  Club  Quartet,  butj' 
only  three  singr  rs  appeared,  and  the  ontj 
jsong  they  sang  was  the  familiar  "Smile.s.'l 
Their  harmony  was  delightful  and  the  au 
dienre  induced  them  to  repeat  the  piece. 

The  string  part  of  the  orchestra  was  iti 
best  feature  The  'cellists  and  violinist; 
played  much  better  than  negroes  ordinarilj 
do  with  these  instruments.  The  trai 
inimnier  was  a  whole  show  himself,  ant 
when  he  plaved  a  syncopated  drum  soh 
he  made  the  hit  of  the  night.  William  Pat 
rick  sang  a  couple  of  promising  corned; 
songs.  "Handy'6  Blues."  played  by  th 
"uU  orchestra  and  conducted  by  W.  C 
Handy,  was  an6ther  feature  of  the  per 
formate's.  The  men  were  a  vferaatUa  lot 
doubling  In  s6ngs  a*d  dances  as  well  a 
playing  their  instrtiments.  The  concert  dli 
not  have  a  dull  moment. 


A  Sunday  In  which  there  are  no  more 
than  five  concerts  may  be  regarded  as 
a  day  of  rest  In  music  Such  a  day  was 
yesterday.  Furthermore  Its  most  satls- 
f>ing  entertainment  waa  one  In  which 
the  restfulneas  of  the  programme  was 
paired  with  that  of  the  musician's  art. 
This  was  the  song  recital  of  EmlUo  de 
Gogorza  iCt  Aeolian  Hall.  The  enter- 
tainment had  been  postponed  from  mid- 
January,  when  Illness  overtook  the 
singer. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  sang  a  vartety  of 
songs  In  French,  English  and  Spanish. 
One  operatic  air,  some  folk  songs  and 
even  Russian  lyrics  in  English  figured 
In  the  list.  It  is  not  essential  to  follow 
I  the  artist  through  his  programme  with 
1  remarks  on  each  number.  It  Is  more 
1  pleasing  and  more  Instructive  to  speak 
■  of  the  f  irirjamentals  of  Mr.  de  Gogorza's 


Charleis  Hackett.  a  new  American  tenor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  for 
the  first  lime  appeared  in  concert  here  last 
night  when  'he  was  the  principal  soloist  of 
itbp  Sunday  concert,  in, -the  Metropolitan 
Icjiiera'  House.  'His'  two  selections  were 
operaUc.  the  arias  "II  mio  Tesoro"  from 
J"I3;0jB  fiio.'waoni':'  anfl  'i^h  noaC^edevi  Xii''. 
ifroriV  •'MignonV'  In  both  his  finely  polished 
style  and  his  beautiful  smooth  tone  were 
much  in  evidence,  and  he  had  the  audience 
with  him.  He  has  a  remarkably  fina  style, 
suitable  in  concert  as  well  as  in  o^jera. 

With  Mr.  Hackett  ajppeared^  Tosoha  Sci- 
del,  \-iollnist,  whose  highly  spirited  playing 
has  been  commented  upon  often  since  his 
Idfebut  last  spring.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
Iproraising  of  young  players  and  has 
ireached  artistic  heights.  His  numbers  in- 
I eluded  Saint-Saen's'  concerto  in  B  minor 
land  short  works  \,y  Sinding  and  Bcetlioven. 
1  \mong  the  orchestral  numbers  con(^vcted^ 
;bjTRic«^l  HasgSman  \VeV-e  fdnt  cltarhimg 
iBeigiaTi-folk  songs  arranged  for  orchestra 
I  by  De  Greef. 

NEW  AMERICAN  WORKS 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 


Pormer  netropofitan 
Sinoers  Pfease  Bio 
Audience  in  Quartet 


■QNDER  the  name  of  the  "Madrigal 
Quartette,"  Johannes  Semtoach, 
Hermann  Well,  Otto  Goritz  and  Carl 
Braun,  erstwhile  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  gave 
a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Yorkville  Casino,  before  a  gathering 
that  completely  filled  the  attractive 
auditorium. 

The  programme  embraced  solo  as 
well  as  concerted  pieces,  and  in- 
cluded many  numbers  in  English. 

Mr.  Braun  was  heard  in  an  aria 
from  Halevy's  "La  Julf";  Mr.  Sem- 
bach  in  the  "E  lucevan  le  stelle, 
from  "Tosca";  Mr.  Goritz  in  the 
Toreador's  Song  from  "Carmen,' 
and  Mr.  Well  in  the  Prologue  of 
"Pagliacci."  ^  . 

With  Artur  Amdt,  husband  of 
Mme.  Obcr,  at  the  piano,  the  four 
distinguished  singers,  whose  activi- 
ties in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  ceased  when  the  music 
dramas  of  Wagner  and  Reginald  De 
Koven's  "Canterbury  Pilgrims"  were 
abandoned,  performed  Mozart's  "Ave 
verum,"  Boehme's  "Sei  stille,"  Horatio 
Parker's  "At  the  Mid-Hour  of  Night"  ; 
Ethelibert  Nevin's  "Rosary";  Albert 
W  Neil's  "Doan  Ye  Cry,  Ma  Honey"; 
Kuhlau's  "Night  Song,"  a.nd  the  Pil- 
grim's Chorus  from  "Tannhaeuser. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  contri- 
butions of  the  matinee  was  a  duo 
from    Lortzing's    "Waff  enschmied, 
capitally     interpreted    'by  Messrs. 
Sembach  and  Braun.  . 

The  audience  gave  the  "Madrigal 
Quartette"  and  its  respective  mem- 
ibers  a  demonstrative  welcome,  ana 
was  rewarded  with  sundry  encores. 


GEORGE  REIMHERR'S  RECITAL. 


In  the  Provincetown  Playhouse,  in  Mac- 
douga^  street,  yesterday. afternoon,  George 
fleimherr,  a  local  tenor,  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  army,  gave  a  recital  of 
songs.  He  has  a  good  voice,  and  in  a  pro- 
gramme of  songs  In  English  he  sang  with 
polished  style  and  interpreted  his  music  In 
J,  way  that  showed  him  to  be  skilled  In 
characterization 

Only  songs  in  English  were  heard.  .Imong 
the  composers  represented  were  Ce.  il  Kor-i 
kyth,  Claude  Warford,  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Handel.  Purcell  and  CharP's  WaUcllcId 
badmyn.  I 


Two  ri 
the  nov< 


^orks,  the  last  of 
on  at  the  Metro- 


,      ,  acital  here.    He  is  an 

I  t  1,1  wtioin  ;  Is  a  pleasure  always 
lo  hear;  a  .-iu.^er  who  interests  and 
•who  seldom  f  uis  to  drop  some  bit  <n 
jUselul  siUEint;  knowledge  in  the  cu- 
lioymenL  'h©  aiilords. 

HiH  apiieai-uice  yesterday  aftcrncn 
in  Atioliun  null,  was  un  event  to 
which  many  people  had  'ofiff 
'forwiira.  Oi  iKinally  intended  to  have 
[taken  placo  several  weeks  as'o.  the 
irt^cital  olTorod  by  Mr.  de  OoKorza 
(was  really  n  postponed  aftair— per- 
haps the  more  appreciated  because 
)pt  that. 

Very  recently  this  baritone  was 
heard  at  a  JJunday  niaUnee  New  York 
I  Symphony  concert.  His  sinfrins,'  on 
'that  occasion  aroused  his  audience  to 
enthusiasm;  what  ho  achieved  yes-^' 
terday  moved  them  still  more. 
'  In  itself,  the  profrramme  was  un- 
usual. It  began  with  three  French 
"chants  de  la  vieille."  the  first  two, 
■'J'ai  vu  la  bcaute  de  ma  mie"  and  tin 
venant  de  Lyon"  being  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  'Tambourin"  eighteenth 
cent'urv.  There  was  sung  then  the 
recitative  and  air  of  Thoas,  from 
"Iphigenie  en  Tauride.;'  and  tljis  was 
followed  by  three  Russian  songs. 

Perhaps   the   fourth   group,  wh;ch 
coiniprised  Alvarez's  "Canto  del  Prc- 
sldiario,"  the 
"Noohe  Serena. 

tares"  and  "En  Calesa,"  were  most 
appreciated.  But  the  two  concluciinj? 
groups  were  not  without  their  eftect.s. 

John  Alden  Carpenter's  "On  the 
Seashore  of  Endless  Worlds"  won  its 
recognition,  and  tfhe  two  Debussy 
songs.  Lialo's  "Marine"  and  Cynl 
Scott's  "Song  of  the  Night"  did  nut 
go  for  na.ught. 

Mr.  de  •  Gogorza's  interpretations 
yesterday  were  marked  by  'his  usual 
shades  of  feeling,  for  delicacy  as 
weill-«.s  for  strength.  He  was  wiilling. 
alt  proper  times,  to  let  himself  go.  and 
^jjen — when  the  notes  did  nat  carry 
him  to  higih  pitches,  which  he  doe-s 
not  sing  with  the  «ame  ease  or 
beauty  of  tone  as  prevail  in  tlie  rest 
of  Ihiis  voice — ^he  vr6n  ibis  auditors. 


ill  iiM'incn 
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Unrolrt  Morris  plnyed  his  own  piano 
sonatxi  iu  flat  minor  with  great  suc- 
(■pss.  ICdwin  (JraKso  «  .ls  the  violin  solo- 
ist with  his  own  compositions,  nssiatod  by 
.Mh!c  Liehline  at  the  piano;  and  Claudine 
i.pove's  (iiio  me/./.o-,soi)rnno  was  hoard 
ndvnntag^oiisly  iu  Chadwick's  "Tin* 
nance"  and  John  \.  Carpenter's  "Don  t 
Care"  and  "May  the  Maiden."  The  next 
con<-erl  of  this  society  will  l)e  on . 
April  13. 

"Thais''  Attracts 


'Thais,"  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
French  operas  In  the  repertory  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  was  sung 
in  the  opera  ho<use  last  night  with  a  £a!- 
miliar  cast. 

Miss  Geraldin*  Farrar,  always  a  striking 
figure  in  the  tiUe  rSle,  gave  her  usual  good 
performance,  enticing  in  the  first  act  and 
penitent  in  the  last.  Clarence  WhitehiU 
was  an  excellent  Athanael,  and  Rafaelo 
Diaz,  a  satisfactory  Nicias.  Not  the  least 
Mexican  tolksong  I  interesting  part  of  the  performance  was 
and  Alvarez's  "Can-  j  brilliant  dancing  of  Miss  Kosina 
Gain  and  the  corps  de  ballet.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Pierre  Monteux  the  orchestra 
sounded  sonorous  and  colorful._ 


Ijowor. 


■  l-lght  and  awift — with  decision,"  and 
between  these  a  .slow  movement  In 
which  Mr.  Rose  was  at  his  best,  "  With 
dipp  feeling."  There  were  violin  ar- 
■  ancemente  by  Manen.  Auer,  and  Bur- 
irri.  ster,  and  a  "  Hebrew  I^egend  "  and 
{    Dan-se  Caprloe  "  by  Israel  Joseph. 


^1  L^A- 
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By  J«iB«s  Gibbona  Huneker 


Yesterday's  Phirharmonic  Orches- 
tra concert  had  its  compelling  mo- 
ments. Perhaps  if  the  public  had 
known  how  well  Lucy  Gates  was  to 
sing,  and  how  appealing  would  be  ' 
the  readings  of  the  music-poems 
"Carillon"  and  "Le  Drapeau  Beige" 
by  th«  Belgian  tragedian,  Carlo  Liten. 
all  the  seats  in  Carnegie  Hall  would 
have  been  filled. 

M.  Liten  readied  the  licarts  of  his 
listeners.  His  two  opportunities  did 
not  limit  iiim.  It  was  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war  that  Bmile  Cam- 
maerts  wrote  'iCarilion"  and  "Le 
Drapeau  iBeJge,"  They  breathe  of  a 
stricken  country;  of  Liege,  Malines, 
Louvain,  Namur,  and  of  a  flag  that 
j  is  "stoutest  when  destruction  it  de- 

■  fies!" 

I     Sir  Edward  Elgar  sounded  a  true 
musical  note  in  each  of  his  settings 
to   these  poems  —  perhaps  a  more 
1  thriliing  one  in  "Carillon."      It  is  a 
I  descriptive  and  superior  composition, 
'  and  it  did  not  fail  of  its  impression 
yesterday.      No    doubt    the  music 
moved  M.  Liten;    his  interpretation 
1  came  from,  the  heart,  was  vivid  with 
1  its  dramatic  sweep.   Scarcely  less  ef- 

■  fective  was  his  recitation  of  "Le 
'  Drapeau."  One  could  see.  at  times, 
I  the  unfurled  flag  flaunting  itself  de- 
I  iiantly  before  the  foe. 

I    Before  these  works  Mr.  Stransky 
I  led  his  orchestra  in  a  reading  of  the 
Bach  D  major  suite  that  caused  one 
'  to  wonder  precisely  why  he  wished 
I  such  sudden  changes    in  dynamics, 
why  such  sharp  increase  and  decrease 
of   tempi.     Then  came  Miss  Gates, 
and  no  one  was  sorry. 

Mozart's  "Elopement  From  the 
Seraglio"  aria,  which  Constance  sings 
in  the  second  act,  is  an  ungrateful 
piece  of  music.  But  it  takes  a  singer 
to  sing  it;  perhaps  that  is  why  Miss 
Gates  chose  to  offer  Che  measures,  in 
which  there  is  demand  for  a  legato, 
much  agility  of  voice  and  the  capacity 
for  climbing  to  altitudinous  heights. 

Finer  singing,  so  far  as  enjoyment 
is  concerned,  Miss  Gates  offered  in 
A.  Walter  Kramer's  "Swans"  and  "A 
Thought,"  by  Rudolph  Ganz.  Mr. 
Kramer  disclosed  a  fine  poetic  feeling 
in  this  new  work  of  his  and  the  Amer- 
ican soprano  did  justice  to  it.  A  little 
more  warmth  of  tone  and  Miss  Gates 
[might — well,   one   never  can  tell. 

Beethoven's  "Leonore"  overture  No. 
I,"!,  and  Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt"  suite 
mnished  the  programme. 


IThe  American  Music  Optimists  at- 
tracted a  liiie  crowd  to  Chalifs  iu  the 
^  afternoon  with  an  original  and  divcr.'^itied 
I  program  of  choirs  and  soli  carried  to  ex- 
j  c-cUent  success  by  the  distinguished  ar- 
I  tiflts  of  this  enterprisins  organization  for 
I  the  advancement  of  American  music  and 
j  piuriciaiis.    Ktta  Hamilton  Morris  con- 

I  ducted  the  'Women's  Choros  in  compo- 
lj  suions  by  R.  llintington  Woodman,  H. 

II  T.  Burleigh,  Nevin  RoKors  and  Florence 


"  The  Bohemian  Girl." 

We  have  heard  "  The  Bohemian  Girl  " 
sung  better  than  last  niffht  at  the  Park 
Theatreand  that  Is  not  an  exaggeration— 
but,  after  all,  It  Is  the  same  old  girl 
from  the  "  seacoast  "  of  Bohemia  with 
all  her  tunes,  all  her  melodramatic 
thrills;  best  of  all,  with  "  I  dreamt  I 
dwelt  In  marble  halls."  The  verity  Is 
that  in  the  first  act  more  happens  than 
in  a  dozen  modern  operas.  A  gypsy 
chieftain  with  a  g^lorlous  name  that 
would  have  made  that  inveterate  Ro- 
many Rye.  George  Borrow,  roll  it  like 
a  delectable  morsel  under  his  tongue. 
DevUshoof!    Ha!    Thunder  and  turf! 

It  also  suggests  a  species  of  satanic 
jelly;  the  best  jelly,  we  have  heard,  is 
under  from  the  hoofs  of  animals;  there- 
fore, why  Isn't  the  devil's— who  is 
largely  composed  of  hoofs,  horns,  and 
hide.  All  the  romance  of  sporting  life 
is  compressed  into  that  opening  act ;  the 
burning  house,  the  stolen  child,  the  pro- 
scribed Pole— a  Paderewski  before  hl.s 
time—"  the  fair  land  of  Poland  was 
ploughed  by  the  hoof  of  the  ruthless  in- 
vader "  !  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  We 
have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight, 
tears  In  both  eyes  as  we  supped  on  the 
sentlmentalism  of  Jane  Porter's  lath  and 
plaster  hero. 

And  the  music!  As  to  that  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Balfe  rings  true. 
The  libretto  is  pinchbeck,  and  the 
melodies  of  the  Irishtnan  are  eternal. 
That  Is.  If  well  sung.  They  were  not  al- 
together that  on  this  occasinn.  In  the 
ca.st  were  Herbert  Watcrous,  as  Count 
Aruhelm  ;  Craig  Campbell,  the  Thaddeus 
—and  the  best  singer  of  the  evening- 
John  Phillips.  Florestein,  who  was 
funny ;  Bertram  Peacock.  Devilshoof ; 
Blanohe  Duffield.  the  Arline,  and  Cora 
Tracv  as  the  Queen  of  the  Gypsies. 
Thei'e  was  present  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience,  so  enthusiastic  that 
Miss  Duffield  sang  of  her  marble  hall.'^ 
four  or  five  times.  After  all.  the  old 
tunes  are  hard  to  kill.  Mr.  McGhle 
conducted  with  his  accustomed  spirit. 
Tlie  child  In  the  first  act  was  tiny 
Georgene  Haldorn.  She.  too.  was  a 
Bohemian  girl. 


Geraldlne  Farrar  Again  Sings  Thais 

Society  made  a  gala  -night  for  Mas- 
senet's "  Thais  "  at  the  opera  last  even- 
ing, ushering  In  the  last  six  weeks  of  the 
Metropolitan  season,  and  incidentally 
marking  the  last  performance  before 
Lent.  It  was  Miss  Farrar's  third  ap- 
pearance as  the  woman  of  Alexandria, 
with  Messrs.  WhitehiU,  Diaz,  and  oth- 
ers and  Monteux  In  the  conductor's 
chair.  Tonight  the  Broadway  stars  will 
carry  war  jiito  Philadelphia  With  "  II 
Trovatore."*at  the  Metropolitan's  allied 
l.ouse  built  by  Hammerstein  there,  while 
the  Chicago  company  holds  tho  fort  at 
the  old  Academy  with  "  Lucia "  and 
Galll-Curcl.  ,  


iTHIBAUT  AND  BAUER 

Ja(iues  Thibaud,  violinist,  and  Harold  I 
Bauer,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  of  music  | 
for  their  two  Instruments  at  .A.oollan  ■ 
Kali  last  evening.  The  programme  was 
confined  to  works  of  Beethoven,  namely, 
four  sonatas,  major,  opus  I*  ;  K  tlat. 
opuB  12  ;  A  minor,  opus  23,  and  G  major, 
opus  30.  The  arran«r«ment,  it  will  be 
seen,  did  not  attempt  a  chronological  or- 
der nor  did  It  go  as  far  a.s  the  last  works 
of  the  type  written  by  Beethoven. 

But  it  was  none  the  less  a  representa- 
tive programme.  One  sonata  from  th«  , 
jgrotip  of  three  composing  the  first  opus 
(No.  12),  written  for  piano  and  violin, 
tho  opus  23.  which  stands  by  itself  In 
the  middle  of  tho  list  and  one  from  the 
second  group  of  three  constituting  opus  . 
30.  made  an  excellent  scheme.  j 

Both  players  are  mastei-s  of  di amber  , 
music  performance.  Both  played  last  ' 
evening  with  sympathy  and  understand- 
inig.  They  have  performed  together  so 
often  that  their  ensemble  is  of  a  high 
order.  There  is  left  the  always  unset- 
tled question  whether  it  is  satisfying  to 
the  general  hearer  to  listen  to  a  series  of 
works  b.v  one  composer.  There  are  still 
many  who  desire  a  greater  variety  of 
style. 

Possibly  Beethoven  endures  solitary 
exposition  better  than  almost  any  other 
master  because  of  the  breadth  of  his 
artistic  vision  and  the  inexhaustible 
fecundity  of  his  invention,  v.-lilch,  despite 
its  wealth,  does  not  depart  from  cap- 
tivating simplicity  of  idea  till  the  period 
of  the  last  compositions  is  reached. 
Messrs.  Bauer  and  Thibaud  had  a  large 
audience,  a.nd  the  demonstrations  of 
pleasure  were  of  the  kind  that  have  real 
meaning. 

The  Battle  of  the  Huns. 

A  timely  and  interesting  feature  of 
the  war  and  peace  programme  of 
Damrosch's  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  next  Friday  night  in  Car- 
negie Hall  will  be  Liszt's  graphic  tone 
poem,  "The  Battle  of  the  Huns."  On 
June  24  in  the  year  451  Attila,  King  of 
the  Huns,  gave  battle  to  the  Christian 
forces  under  Theodoric,  King  of  the 
Visigoths,  near  the  town  of  Troyes. 
France,  in  the  Catalaunian  Plains.  The 
battle,  which  the  Gothic  historian 
Jordanes,  describes  as  "ruthless,  mani- 
fold, immense,  obstinate,"  lasted  for  the 
whole  day,  and  the  number  of  the  j 
slain  is  vai-iously  stated  at  175,000  and! 
300,000.  The  legend  says  that  the  fight- 
ing was  so  intense  that  leven  the  souls 
of  the  sl.ain  continued  the  battle  as 
they  ascended  towards  heaven  or  de- 
scended to  hell.  In  the  symphonic  poem 
Li.szt  symbolizes  this  struggle  betweea 
Christian  and  heathen  forces,-  '^igli 
over  the  tumult  of  the  battle  rises  the 
jancient  Gregorian  hymn,  "Crux 
Fideles,"  and  its  triumphant  strains 
towards  the  end  indicate  the  victory  of 
Ch  ristianity. 

For  this  performance  Mr.  Damrosch 
has  transcribed  the  hymn,  which  in  the 
original  is  set  only  for  orchestra  and 
oi-gan,  for  chorus,  as  more  appropriate 
for  the  occasion. 


prom-r.-  ,  HK'  ruit:rarion  Of  vocf  1  agil- 
It.v.  H(!  displayed  too  an  upper  register  | 
worth  money  to  any  young  tenor.  But  | 
Mr.  .S'hII.eky  has  not  yet  discovered  how  t(j 
attack  all  his  tone.s  with  freedom  ard 
ea.<ic  and  how  to  produ>  c  hl.s  upper  ones 
•so  that  they  will  be  without  a  dl.sagree- 
able  hardness. 

It  win  be  gathered  from  these  state- 
Hiflnts  that  there  was  little  color  in  the 
u-iiora  singing.  Hi.s  diction  was  good 
and  he  showed  that  he  h.ad  been  well 
coached  in  the  matter  <jf  style.  Doubt- 
Ip-ss  ho  will  glv«  a  good  account  of  him- 
.self  after  further  study. 

LITTLE  TENOR  MAKES  DEBUT 


Josef  Shilsky  Displays  Gifts  That 
Cause  Surprise. 

Josef  Shlisky.'who  looks  like  Hcifetz 
through  reversed  glasses  and  whose  sin- 
gular beauty  of  tone  recalled  the  fiddler, 
made  his  bow  in  tenor  songs  yesterday 
at  Aeolian  Hall.  He  Is  a  little  wonder, 
a  young  man  with  a  natural  voice  of 
limpid  purity,  a  liquid  diction  for  Eng- 
lish or  Russian  consonants,  a  melting 
pianissimo  like  a  bird's  wood-notes  wild, 
and,  when  needed,  full-throated  cres- 
cendo, high,  clear  as  a  l)ell,  and  alto- 
gether manly. 

Handel's  "  Sound  an  Alarm  "  was  one 
of  bi.s  surprises,  and  so  wa»  Rtmsky- 
Korsakofrs  "  Sons  of  Glorification," 
from  "  Sadko."  There  were  unfamiliar 
airs  by  Rachmaninoff.  Plorldia,  B»m- 
bonl.  Gabrllowltsch.  and  well  known 
songs  of  Elgar.  'Volpe  and  others. 
Charles  A.  Baicr  was  at  the  piano. 


'Le  Coq  d'Or*  and  'Cavalferia'  Sung. 

"  Le  Coq  d'Or."  preceded  by  "  Caval- 
lerla,"  draw  a  Urge  audience  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  evenlBg.  thoufh  by 
social  custom  Ash  Wednesday  is  amonv 
opera's  "  off  nights."  The  public  at 
large  has  found  great  musical  Interest 
in  Mr.  Gattl's  finest  production  sinee 
"  Boris."  enlisting  pot  only  the  balloi, 
as  in  "  Petrushka,"  but  also  the  singinf 
stars.  In  chorus,  and  commentary 
exotic  as  the  drama  of  Greece  or  »w 
clent  "  No  Dance  "  of  Japan.  The  aawfte 
In  an  international  double  bill  were  fa- 
miliar, including  for  Mascagnl's  opera 
Mmes.  Easton  and  Peiinl,  Messrs.  La- 
zaro  and  Chalmers,  and  for  Rlmsky- 
Korsakoff,  Mmes.  Barrientos  and  Qalli, 
Sundellus,  Dia«,  Djdur,  and  Bolm.  The 
MetroDolttan  announces  a  special  mati- 
nee of  "  Coq  d'Or  "  on  Monday.  March 
17.  which  is  St.  Patrick's  Day, 


Philliannonic  Society  Concert 
Proves  One  of  Pleasant 
Interest. 


MAXIMILIAN  ROSE  PLAYS.  | 

Boy  Violinist  from  East  Side  Dis- 
plays Sentiment  at  Debut. 

Maximilian  Rose,  not  yet  20,  born  In 
Bessarabia   and    brought   up    on  New 
York's  east  side,  where  he  supported  a 
widowed  mother  and  young  brother  by 
playing  in  cafSs,  made  a  foi-mal  d«buti 
as  violinist  In  Aeolian  Hall  last  eve- 
ring  after  four  years  spent  in  gaining, 
i  an  artist's  repertory  with  Alos  Trnka. 
His  playing  has  sentiment,  a  grace-i 
ful  If  miniature  style,  and  his  prograry  ^^^^^ 
wap  unhackneyed.     After  a  sonata  of 
Veraclnl.  he  gave  with  Willy  Schaeffei] 
a  new  concerto  by  Cecil  Burleigh, 


Josef  Shlisky  of  Russian  Pa- 
rentage Shows  Vocal- Agility 
Lacking:  in  Color. 


.losef  Sblisliy,  tenor,  made  his  local 
debut  in  a  .song  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  Jlr.  Shlisky  is  a 
young  man  bom  in  Toronto  of  Russian 
parents  and  is  studying  In  this  city.  He 
addressed  himself  yesterday  to  a  highly 
enthusiastic  audience  composed  largely 
of  Russians,  who  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  representative  of  the  general  public 
the  youtli  may  have  to  face  when  he 
makes  a  second  essay. 

Like  so  many  other  young  singers  Mr. 
.Shilsky  seemed  filled  with  a  burning  de- 
sire to  arrive  immediately.     "Learn  to 
labor  and  to  .w.'i.it"  is  a  bit  of  advico 
which  is  extremely  distasteful  to  tJiese 
young  singers,  but  they  need  it  much.  | 
This  young  man  has  a  valuable  gift  in  i 
his  throat,  but  he  doe."?  not  yet  know  j 
what  to  do  with  it.    He  has  learned  not ' 
a  little,  but  he  has  to  learn  a  great  deal 

I 

His  best  singing  wa.q  heard  In  Han-  j 
dels   "Where'er   You  Walk."     In  the 
same  master's   "Souiid  an  Alan.V  he  [ 
showed  (Vi  f  '  =■  had  already  made  good  i 


f     The  te  '       aursday  evening  subsorlp- 
i!  tlon  conce     jf  the  seventy-seventh  eea- 
{  eon  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night  was  one  of  pleas- 
ant interest,  though  of  no  absorbing  mo- 
ment.   This  may  be  said  despite  the  fact 
that  the  soloist  was  the  great  pianist, 
Josef   Hofmann.       He  was   heard  in 
Chopin's  E  minor  concerto,  which  is  now 
j  Eo  familiar  to  concert  audiences  that 
j  even  a  performance  of  it  by  the  master : 
\  excites  no  discussion.  [ 
Mr.   Hofmann  has  played  the  work ' 
'  more  admirably  than  he  played  It  last 
(  evening.    It  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  the  differences  between  this  latest 
performance  and  its  supremo  predeces- 
sor, but  none  the  less  there  were  evi- 
dences that  the  pianist  was  a  little  tired 
in  the  waning  days  of  a  long  season  and 
in  fleeting  moments  not  quite  at  his  beat. 
But  It  was  a  superlatively  fine  perform- 
ance for  all  that.    When  Mr.  Hofmann 
does  not  play  quite  as  well  as  he  can  he 
is  still  the  king. 

I    The  novelty  of  the  programme  was  . 
^another  of  the  list  of  native  composl- 
Itlons  which   Mr.   Stransky  has  placed 
ibefore  his  audiences  this  season.  It 
/was  called  simply  'a  tone  poem,  without 
'  descriptive  title  and  was  by  Harold  Mor- 
is, born  in  Texas  and  living  in  this  city, 
le  composition  endeavored  to  embody 
;   feelings  aroused  by  some  lines  of 
fOagore. 

i    The  chie  fdea  was  that  of  the  likeness 
pf  the  stream,  of  life  in  the  veins  of  the 
oet  and  in  the  world.    This  gave  the 
omposer  much  latitude,  but  he  rested 
lieavily  on  one  fundamental  theme,  whicli 
treated   with   numerous  devices  of 
onality  and  orchestration.   The  compo- 
ition  showed  skill  in  workmanship,  but 
Inot  so  large  a  degree  of  buoyant  ini- 
lagination  as  the  lines  which  suggested 
it  The  other  numbers  on  the  programme 
were  Smetant's  '^Bartered  Bride"  over- 
ture and  Dvorah's  "Xew  World"  sym- 
phony. 
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Joseph  Hofmann.  tne  pianist  unique  and 
IdlstlnguiBhed,  was  tlie  soloist  and  prino-  ^ 
ipal  feature  at  the  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
jmonlc  Orchestra,  Jo^ef  Str^^nsky  conduc-  t 
I  tor,  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night. 
;    I  have  no  parti  pris  for  or.  against  any  , 
lone;  I  preier  constructively  to  say  pleas- j 
lant  and  helpful  things  rather  than  the  re-^^ 
I  verse,  and  so  would  not  ^  ibh  to  bo  consid-l 
'ered  captious,  carping  or  unduly  crtOcal|; 
Im  any  province  to  infoi-m  the  public,  so  t 
jfar  as  In  me  lies,  and  according  to  ni^v  ^ 
'best  and  honest  judgment.    But  I  mustj, 
say  frankly  that  after  his  many  years,  1 
'with  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  with-P 
iout  regard  to  any  previous  orchestral  ex-' 
iperience,  Mr.  Stransky  .should  takfl  care h 
im  matters  of  orchestral  interpretation,  il| 
ihe  alms  to  continue  his  control  of  one  of;i 
our  mo3t  prominent  and  Influential  orches-  « 
Ural  organizations.    For  ono  cannot  con- 
tinue to  fool  t:ic  public  all  the  time,  leav- 
ing the  critics  aside  altogether. 
I   The  programmo  opened  with  Smetana  s 
unusuiUly  clever  and  brilliant  overture  to 
'his,  opera,  "The  Bartered  Bride."  a  woftk 
ich  may  well  he  deemed  a  test  of  any, 
iducior-s  interpretive  faculty  and  or-| 
.  ^stral  control.  1 
With  memories  of  Mahler's  really  scln-j 
tlllating  rendering  of  Miss  Tricksy,  sprite- 1 
likG  fantaav  well  in  mind  and  ear,  I  could 
not  but  feel  Uiat  the  work  was  marred  byj 
Mr.  SrtansKy  out  of  all  characteristic 
rythm.  contrast  and  effect,  though  at  the 
nervously  febrile  tempo  taken  the  orches- 
tra  certainlv  did  noble  and  clean  cut  work. 

r  doubt  very  much  if  in  these  latter  days 
any  one  of  ua  really  knows  what  the  true 
Chopin  tradition  infiltrated  down  to  us 
by  several  generations  of  great  pianists 
really  Is.  But.  with  still  vivid  memorjes- 
ah  more  mcmories-of  Joseffy  and  l'.^- 
guot  with  me.  I  must  mamta.n  that  in 
^etic  fancy,  exquisite  plastic  fl>"^"cy  and 
delicacy  In  phrase  and  nuance,  combined 
with  the  heart  emotion  and  true  romantic 
feeling  ihat  made  Chopin  the  great  tone, 
poet  he  wa.s.  that  Josef  '"'•f 'l 

pretation  last  night  was  Instinct  ^''Lh  the 
Icll  traditions,  and  in  artistic  conception 
and  exocnlon  was  ma.sterly  to  a  degree 
But  anything  else  from  this  peat  p  an.st 
would  to-dav  b^  disappointmg.   for  the 
p.?bTo  knows  what  tt  ha.  the  right  and 
.Irasuro  to  expect  from  him.    The  ko 
ince  fairlv  sans  of  love,  while  the  Rondo 
.need    with   dazzling    and  captivating 
riiurncy  and  the  gayety  of  youth  and 

"uarold  Morris,  an  American  composer, 
born  In  Texas,  and  now  resident  ">  >.ew 
York,  who  was  represented  by  a  "tone 
noem."  played  from  manuscript  for  the 
fh-^t  time,  founded  on  passages  from  the 
Hindoo  poet.  Rabrindranath  Togore.  sug-;( 
pstive  of  liff.  has  never  studied  out  of;, 
is  native  land,' having  been  a  pupil  in 
incinnati  of.Thalber  and  Stillman-Kclly 
nd  in  New  York  of  Godowsky  and  W  alter 
tiothwell.  . 
I    The  poem  is  built  up  from  a  single 
theme  In  syncopated  rythm.  and  follows 
Tagore's  idea  of  life-strong,   vital  and 
Ideveloping   in    overj-thlng.     Mr.  Morns 
idiom  of  orchestral  expression,  while  it 
snvors  of  Debus.sy.  Stravinsky  and  other 
iltra  moderns.  Is  not  without  grace  and 
individuality  in  structural  and  hanr.onic 
ievelopment,  but  I  thought  the  proper 
proportions  as  between  melodious  crea- 
;  ioness  and  pure  initiative  orchestral  ec- 
entriciiy  were  but  lily  adjusted.  Why 
rnay  not  out  American  composers  be  en- 
i-ouraged  to  strive  to  be  native  rather 
than  foreign— and  Imitatively  so  at  that. 

In  response  to  general  applause,  the 
composer,  a  tall  slight  and  talented  look- 
ing youth,  bowed  his  acknowledgnientfi 
I  from  the  .<iiage. 

The  concert  concluded  with  Dvorak's 
Nemr  W^orld"  Symphony,  tyhich  th"  or- 1 
M-hestra  pla>-ed  capitally.  The  same  pro- 
|grammo  will  be  repeated  at  Carnegie  Hall  I 
thia  afte^nioon. 

BXDDERICK  -WBITE'S  BECTTAL. 

'  Roderick  White,  wearing  an  aviator's  uni- 
form, gave  a  violin  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
\  esterdav  afternoon.  His  style  is  immature 
and  hi.s  tone  lacks  quality,  while  bis  tech- 
nique, although  facile,  calls  for  improve- 
ment, esppolally  when  he  assays  to  play 
chords.  His  programme  was  ambitious,  for 
Ut  included  not  only  Grieg's  sonata  for  vio- 
lin and  piano  in  F  major,  op.  S,  which  calls 
for  romantic  and  expressive  inlerpreUtion. 
but  also  the  Vieuxtemps  concerto  in  F 
sharp  minor,  which,  however  poor  it  may 
bp  as  music,  is  fraught  with  pitfalls  and 
makes  heavy  demands  on  all  but  the  most 
skilful  players. 

In  tlip  fonncr  piece  the  honors  were  easily 
carried  away  by  the  pianist,  Francis  Moore, 
an  exceptionally  tasteful  and  gifted  young 
Dlayer  In  the  concerto  Mr.  White  rattled 
off  Uie  final  rondo  in  a  way  which  called 
forth  much  applause.  Among  other  num- 
bers pere  pieces  by  Alberto  Randegger,  Jr. ;, 
Pente  Faur^r.  Adamowski.  Kretsler.  Samuel 
Gardiner.  Fibich  and  Cecil  Burleigh.  When 
Mr  White  is  free  to  doff  his  uniform  and 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  music  h« 
doubtless  will  improve. 


i.E  PBOPKETE"  WELL  SUNG. 

Enrico  Caruso  in  hJs  most  heroic  rrtlej 
sang  to  a  capacity  audience  In  the  Metro-] 
politun  Opera  House  in  'Xe  Pliophete"! 
last  night  It  is  the  most  pretentious  of 
tho  Metropolitan's  productions  with  its 
lU-Btar  cast,  including  Mnie.  Margaretei 
MatzenaJier,  Miss  Claudia  Muzio,  Jos6 
.Mardoiies.  Rafaclo  Diaz  and  Miss  Roslnaj 
Calli.  All  the  pomp  of  the  coronation! 
icene  and  glamor  of  the  Anaba  ptist's  camp 
were  depicted  realistically. 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  Artur  Bodanzky 
for  the  fini.-^h  and  the  force  of  the  or- 
cbeetra  under  his  biiton. 


fully  conviniiiig  .style 


The  male  and  full)  •<  I've 
chorus   of   the   Oratorio   Socity   assirftfff  ^, 


I  Josef  Hofmann  Play*  j 
At  a  IMiilharmonic  Concert  I 

'  The  .^10  performer  at  the  Philhar- 
monic concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  ycster- 
I  day   was   Mr.   Josef   Hofmann,  jwhoj 

played  Chopin's  first  concerto.  A  fact 
which  may  be  recorded  because  it  waa 
tlie  occasion  of  comment  was  that  the 
audience  was  smaller  than  has  been 
the  rule  at  Philharmonic  concerts  this 
season,  perhaps  two-thirds  as  large  as 
it  would  have  been  in  all  likelihood  i£ 
Mr.  Hofmann  had.  given  a  recital. 

The  phenomenon  is  not  unparalleled,!' 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said  to  ba 
the  rule  with  the  pianists  of  greatest 
popularity.  It  recalls  the  story  whiclr 
used  to  be  told  thirty  years  ago  about 
Adelina  Patti.  "What  are  madame'a 
terms?"  asked  a  local  manager  of  her 
agent.  "Alone,  $5,000;  with  Nicolini, 
$4,000,"  was  the  answer.  Evidently  Mr. 
Hofmann  is  worth  more  unaided  than, 
wlien  associated  with  an  orchestra. 
Had  he  been  unimpeded  last  night  he 
probably  would  have  played  to  the 
greater  delight  of  his  admirers  than  he 
did— with  less  indifference  to  the  soul 
of  the  music  and  less  obvious  haste  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  final  movement. 
But  nothing  was  permitted  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  tone  which,  as  always,  he 
coaxed  and  caressed  out  of  the  instru- 
ment that  he  played. 

The  concert  began  with  the  over- 
ture to  Smetana's  "Bartered  Bride," 
I  and  ended  with  Dvorak's  "New 
World"  symphony.  After  the  con- 
certo there  came  a  new  composition, 
I  a  tone-poem,  by  Harold  Morris,  an 
.\mcrican  born  in  Texas  and  musi- 
cally educated  in  Cincinnati  and  New 
York.  The  work  bore  no  title,  but 
the  programme  contained  an  exti'act 
from  the  Indian  poet  Tagore  de- 
scriptive of  the  universality,  or  the 
varied  manifestations,  of  life,  which 
the  commentator  asked  the  audience 
to  accept  as  the  poetic  conceit  which 
the  composer  had  attempted  to  illus- 
trate. The  device  used  was  the  pres- 
entation of  a  short  theme  in  varioua 
phases,  with  little  change  of  its  funda- 
mental character,  but  considerable 
monotony  of  orchestral  color  despito 
the  employment  of  a  largo  number  ojB 
modern  instrumental  combinations. 
The  theme  did  not  Tmpress  us  a3 
interesting  in  itself  nor  plastic,  and 
the  desire  to  hear  a  significant  con-, 
tribution  to  American  music  was  left 
unsatisfied.  H.  E.  K. 


oil.  Ill  1)   II. , I    srrani  :   liana.r.s    "Care   .S.  i\ '  il.)i'n3 
Been  Roaming."  Bflllhi's  "  Ah.' 
h^"'rtr  "T",'""  uS"l"7,  axsisu<7  ^      credea.  "  from  "  Sonnambula,"  and 

by^Ohve  Khne  and  l^mbert  Murphy  a*,    3,^^^^,,  ./^^^  the  Gentle  Lark."i 

.„.„,.  .  .    "    ;,    •  She  had  a  group  of  songs  by  Murdock.j 

solQista  sang  ,n  re^Uy  grandiose  manner  Samuels,  the  old  Ko.-i 

two  selections  from  Ifaendel's  magnificent  ^ggi^n  "Echo  Song,"  four  of  Wcckor- 
"Isi-acl  in  Kgypt:  '  tlie  duet,  '  The  Ivord  I.'s  n^.g  French  bergerettes.  anS,  final- 
la  Man  of  War,"  and  the  really  beautiful  iy_  Thomas's  Mad  Scene  from  "  Hani- 
I double  chorus,  'TMiriam's  Song  of  Tri-  let."  Manuel  Uerenguer  played  a  flute 
umph."'  obbligato  to  two  of  the  airs,  arid  two 

The  first  part  closed  -with  a  very  spirited^  as  well,  and  Homer  Samuels  v 

and  rythmic   rcndrring  of  LLszt's  sym-i^VJ;*"^  piano.  ^ 

,  „  .L,      *  .V.  ..     There  were  many  encores,  five  aftci 

phorac  poem.  The  Battle  of  the  Huns,  ^j^^  French  group  alone,  when  the  ad- 
mired singer  added  "  .Vnnie  Laurie"  in 
English,  while  at  the  close  she  played 
her  own  accornpanimeht  to  "  Home, 
sweet  Home." 


jwith  some  insf-rted  onoral  effects  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Danirosch  with  .good  effect: 
the  whole  exceedingly  vrell  rendered  <by 
all  concerned  down  to  the  organ  iblower. 

The  .second  part,  "Peace."  opened  with 
a  "I^eace  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  tht; 
word.s  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  set  to  3.  broad, 
flowing  and  dignified  melody  by  Mr.  Da.m- 
rosoh,  in  the  performance  of  whicli  the 
audience,  standing,  joined  iri  apparent 
i  enthusiasm  and  pleasure  with  the  chorus. 
Or.  Van  Dyke,  who  was  in  the  auWiencc, 
was  aiiplauded  loudly.  Then  came  the 
Dead  March  from  "Saul,"  in  memory  of 
our  fHllen  heroes— the  audience  again 
j  standing  In  respect— followed  by  the 
fhoi-us  from  Handel's  ".Judas  Maccaba- 
|cus."  "See  (lie  Conquering  Hcor  Comes.  ' 
I  sung  with  force  and  .spirit  by  the  choru.s. 
with  J\Ie.sdamcs  Kline  and  Kmniar  Robert.s 
as  3.s.sistinK  soloists.  The  performancp 
concluded  with  excerpts  from  Mr.  Dain- 
ro.scli's  •■-Manila  Tc  Deum,"  a  work  of  real 
■Trti.stic  import  and  effect,  in  which  .some 
of  the  most  .striking  effects  of  sonority  of 
the  evening  wore  obtained.  1'lie  solo  pan.s 
were  interpreted  by  MesdanifS  Kline  and 
Roberts,  and  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Middle- 
i.oii,  who  all  certainly  did  Mr.  Damroscli 
and  his  interesting  work  proud.  And  so 
ended  the  first  "ePace"  concert  impress- 
ingly. 

Generally  speaking,  the  concert  was 
more  than  ordinarilly  interpsling,  if  just 
-u..  Irifle  spp'  iou.s  and  scrapp.v;  and  I  had 
a  definite  -snf-piiMon  that  would  not  down, 
that  with  the  mighty  forces  of  expressiorj 
at  his  (  omniand,  Mr.  Danirosch  might  per- 
I  haps  ha\  e  contrived  to  combine  something 
ijeveu  more  consecutivel.v  impressive 


Miss  Marie  Kryi 

Fascinating  little  Miss  Marie  Kryl.  who 
Bhared  honors  with  Mme.  Amelita  Galli- 
Curci  at  thft  recent  musicale  in  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  had  them  all  to  herself  when 
Ehe  gave  a  piano  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
last  night.  Hailing  from  Chicago,  where 
she  is  a  member  of  a  distinguished  musical 
family,  she  received  her  training  in  that 
city,  and,  while  still  in  her  teens,  she  is 
already  well  on  the  road  to  be  a  malur* 
and  finished  artist. 

Presenting  an  unusually  attractive  ap- 
pearance, she  charms  even  more  by  hei 
eN.juisite  accomplishment,  combined  with 
the  rare  repose  and  self-oonUol  of  her 
.style  .She  opened  her  programme  with 
a  Chopin  group,  including  the  Fantaisie 
Tmpro-mptu.  four  preludes,  four  ftudes 
and  the  B  flat  minor  Sonata.  In  all  but 
the  Sonata  she  displayed  the  true  Chopir 
--ensc,  but  in  the  latter  she  was  Bome- 
what  deficient  in  deptli,  especially  in  the 
iieral  march.  None  the.  less,  it  was  a 
iiarkable  performance  for  one  so  youth- 
Ilrr  left  hand  is  a  little  weak,  but 
astoni-shed  by  her  .scale  playing,  her 
The  first  of  three  "peace  concerts.",  af  octavos,  her  clearly  articulated  Staccat 
announced  with  the  combined  forcea  o^'.-1_b-^e;^;^.;XS.  \"narrf ' 
the  Now  York  Oratorio  and  Pj-mphony  so 

.ielies.    under    the    direction    of   ^Yalte:    -  „,  ,.,h 

D:;,:<;sch.  was  given  In  Carnegie 
last  night  and  was  an  undoubted  success  ^^^^-^^  D'Albei  t;  Etude  de  Concert, 
I  wish  sincerely  that  the  opportunity  tt^^^.  <^^^rnhcrg.  and  six  caprices  of  Pag- 
hear  concerts  of  similar  artistic  imporlgiiini.  arranged  by  T.iszt.  -rhroaghout-she 
hear  concerts  01  afforded  ufplayed    with    unfaltering   brilliancy  and 

and  stirring  effect  might  be  attoraea  i,f.,-self    a    young    artist  whose 

more  frequently,  for  there  can  be  no  Ques-^^^^^  shounn  he  assured, 
tion  as  to  Uie  potency  of  large  and  inv 
1  pressive  sonorities  Uko  those  created  las) 
night  by  the  united  and  combined  effort! 
of  two  highly  trained  and  competent  or- 
ganizations, to  produce  new  emotional  ef^ 
fecu  toy  the  mere  impact  force  of  a  mor( 
or  less  unwonted  union  of, choral  and  or 
chestral  tone. 

Those  old  and  great  masters  like  Bad 
and  llatndel  who  knew  the  human  voio 
for  the  most  important  means  of  emotiona 


UlfJ  ner  Bulging  <»■■■• 

Her  other  numbers,  apart  from  many 
enoucs.    were    Schumann's  "Papilloii.s," 
Walteipiy^yed  with  exquisite  delicacy;  Mo.szkow- 


,r  the  most  imporiuni  ^        -         ilrU:  MoriinBonI 

musical  expression,  and  acted  according  t.^  MtS  Moran.onl 

[(heir  belief,  were  verity  not  far  wionr  - 

I  their  di  earns  of  the  highest  pos.slbilitles  of 
arUstic  expression.  .  -Pon- 

i    The  programme  of  the  fir.st  part.  Con 
flict,  "  opened  with  singing  .by  chorus  ni.d 
Ihe   audie,nc-e-who  were   really  aroused 

'.suffcielently   to   join    In  heartily-of  our 

(partly  naUonal  anthem  ".Mnerica  ..nd 
he  hvmn  by  Cutler.   "The  Son  of  <.od 

!Goes  Forth  to  War."  which  were  reall.N 

I  so  inspired  and  inspiring,  and  seemed  .so 
to  affect  the  audience,  that  I.  began  to 
regret-and  not  fur  the  fir.st  time-  that 

'the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  had  been  as 
it  wereTfoi.sted  on  us  a-s  a  national  an- 
them which  we  all  admire  and  ac-lam. 
nationally,  and  few  of  us  really  sym- 
pathize with  musi<-ally.  . 
Then  Arthur  Alilldeton  sang  a  flacid  ana 


MADAMA  BUTTEFLY"  to  a  ca- 
nacltv  house— a  new  record  for 
this  Reason  of  the  Pucclm-Be^asco 
tale  of  modern   Japan.     The  auai 

^" °  Vo\\y^lS°H -"^ 
-^G^^a^rnr^a-^llvSTjspec^ 

.good  voice,  sang  the  Part  ot  ine 
h:^'-  ht?^  d^e'^^o^erTa^ndTalde^nJ 


Gani-Curci  will  give  one  more  recital 
In  New  York,  on  March  30  the  Hip- 
podrome, before  starting  on  her  W  est- 
em  concert  tour.  The  announcement 
was  sent  out  yesterday  with  the  hun- i 
ireds  o*.  checks  ^turned  to  those  whose 
applications  had  come  too  late  to  get 
ecats  in  the  vast  theatre  last  evening. 
AS  the  house  manager  pointed  out  the 
p;esent  series  of  concerts  at  the  Hlppo- 
drome.  with  Galll-Curci  and  McCoi- 
»ack  appearing  on  alternate  Sundays, 
has  broken  all  records. 

Six  thousand  again  heard  the  Itallaa 
prima  donna  la-st  evening,  ^"f': 
^nce  and  singer  were  soon  cap  al 
spirits  after  a  gloomy^Ja^^  of  r.i.n 


Gafti  Secures  Opera  "  Blue  Bird." 

Maeterlinck's  "  The  Blue  Bird."  as  an 
•pera,  with  the  music  written  by  Albert 
Wolf,  a  conductor  of  the  Paris  Opfra 
Comiquc,  will  have  Its  world  premlOrc 
In  New  York  next  season.  General  Man- 
ager Gatti-Casaz«a  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Henry  Russell  of  the  Interallied 
Art  Association  signed  contracts  to  that 
effect  on  Saturday.  tIatti-Casazza  has 
agreed  to  give  the  entire  profits  on  per- 
formances of  the  new  opera  to  relief 
funds  for  the  devastated  districts  of  Bel- 
gium and  France,  and  the  arrangement 
has  been  approved  by  Otto  H.  Kahn. 
Chairman  of  the  Opera  Board,  who  is 
also  on  the  Paris  committee  of  the  new 
association. 

Caruso's  silver  jubilee  performance  Bt 
the  Metropolitan  on  SHtuiday  evening, 
March  22.  is  now  complete  as  to  uH  pre- 
liminaries, and  the  public  .sale  will  open 
neitt  Thursday  morning.  The  proceeds 
go  to  the  Opera  Emergency  Fund,  fo- 
dav  tickets  go  on  safe  for  a  popular 
matlnfee  of  "  Le  Coq  d'Or"  next  .Mon- 
day, when  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  s  work  will 
be  seen  and  heard  for  the  last  time  thi^ 
season.  ,  , 

Kelnald  Werrenrath.  the  baritone,  who 
has  joined  the  Metropolitan  forces  sang 
»t  last  night  s  opera  concert  with  Helena 
Marsh,  another  of  the  new  American 
members,  and  Magdeleine  Brard.  the 
young  French  pianist,  wlio  was  heard  in 
the  G  minor  concerto  of  Saint-Sa^ns. 

Zlmbalist  and  Powell  Play. 

Efrem  Zlmbalist.  who  first  intiodueed 
John  Powell  as  an  American  composer 
to  his  own  countrymen.  Ijad  Powell  as 
contributing  guest  at  his  matinee  re- 
cital In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday,  when 
a  large  audience  applauded  the  youhg 
,  Virginian's  manucript  sonata  iri  J.  flat 
'  major  for  violin  and  piano.    The  ne^, 
work  is  spirited ;  it  has  contrast,  light 
and  shade,  and  these  qualities  are  en 
forced  in  both  a  "  presto  "  and  an 
dante  "    before    the    recurrence   of  the 
opening   "  allegro  moderato."  Zimbal 
ist  and  Powell  played  it,  and  together 
thev  aeknowlcdped  the  recalls. 

The  Russian  violinist  was  later  assist 
ed  by  Samuel  Chotzfnoff  in  concerto 
in   D   minor   by    Vieuxtemps,   Achron  s 
Hebrew  Melody,"  York  Boweri  s  "  Hu- 
moresque."  and  pieces  by  TSchalkovsky 
.«nd  Sarasate,  as  -n  cU  as  Zlmbalist  s  own 
'.'"Dvlna"  and  "Neapolitan  Dance. 
Symphony  in  Closing  Week. 
■Walter  Danirosch  led  the  orchestra  of 
the  Symphonv  Socluty  In  the- last  but 
one  of  its  sold-out  Sunday  matlnSs  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday,  a  program  of 
varied  and.  for  the  most  part,  lightei 
«ort    of    classic    music,  introduced  by 
Mendelssohn's  overture  of  surging  sea 
In  "  FIngal's  Cave."   W-inifred  Christie, 
a    British    pianist,    n.sslsted    in  Saint 
Sa'6n's  .septet  for  string,   trumpet,  and 
piano,  and  Sacha  Jacobscn.  the  violinst. 
was  heard  in  Prueh's  G-minor  concerto. 
Mr  Danirosch  ended  the  afternoon  wuh 
Johann  Strauss  s  "  Pei-petual  Motion 
and  "  Roses  from  the  South  waltz. 

The  Symphony  Society  will  close  Us 
special  Peace  Festival  concerts  with 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  next 
Thur.sday  afternoon  and  Saturday  even- 
ing In  Carnegie  Hall,  and  will  give  final 
niaUn$es  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  on 
Saturday  and  Aeolian  Hall  next  Sunday, 
•with  Hulda  Lashansha. 


TWO  NEGRO_BANDS  PLAY. 

"Syncopated"      at      Forty -fourtt- 
Street,  Clef  Club  at  Selwyn. 

Two  companies  of  negro  singers  am 
players,  of   instruments,    including  th. 
strange  devices  known  as  "  jazz  "  music  ^ 
were  heard  last  evening.    Will  Mario,  ilfc, 
Cook  brought  the  New  Y.)rk  Sy"';°f  ^'  K« 
Orchestra  back  to  town  and  filled  th 
Fortv-fourth  Street  Theatre.    The  pai 
of  his  prograin  of  most  value  consiste 
of  the  old  negro  melodies  and  songs  o 
religious  fervor,  which  have  become  tra 
ditional  with  the  colored  race. 

■■  Deep  River."  "  Moaning  Trombone. 
■'I  Got  a  Robe.';  "Kentucky  Home 
represent  th_e  best  in  this  department^ 


naTlve  music     'There        ^  ,a<ided  mar 
^n:r°srngerS^'  T  « 'an^l^ics^'of  °he  tra 
Srummef  in  the   back   row  eanno 
overiooked  in  this  kirid   of  enieria 
•"o^-^'e  other  concei  t  wa.  «^contin,.ed^s^ 

eolds  of  w    c  Han- 

was  the  conductor,  anil  )V .  ^■ 
led  his  "  -Memphis  l.liies. 
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••Mii<.ilIe"foR«'|M  alcd  at 

Metropolitan  Opera  House 

c;o«nod's  oporn   -Mireillc"  had  its 
f  ist   repetition  at    tlio  Metropolitan 
"pera  House  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
.orformance     moved      much  more 
moothly  than  on  the  first  production, 
hough  its  proffrcsa   was   impeded  at 
imes  by  the  carefulness  with  which 
Mme.    Barrientos    prepared  her  tiny 
tones  before  emittinc  them.   With  this 
feature  of  her  singing  her  expedition 
in  succucmbing  to  a  sunstroke  and  re- 
covering from  it  were  in  amusing  con- 
trast, f 

There  is  no  particular  reason  foi 
wishing  that  this  original  tragic  end- 
ing of  the  opera  should  be  preserved, 
but  a  little  less  absurdity  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  dfenouement  would  be 
an  argument  in  favor  of  a  longer  life 
for  Gounod's  pastoral,  which  contains 

much  lovely  music,  than  it  is  likely  to 

'''The  incidents  which  called  for  dem- 
cMtrations  of  approval  yesterday 
and  received  them  were  the  disclosuvo 
of  M.  Maurel's  effective  picture  of  the 
desert  of  Le  Crau  (a  title  which  seems 
to  need  a  qualification,  for  the  scene 
looks  like  a  vast  field  of  golden  gram 
gorgeously  lit  up  by  the  sun),  the  ex- 
nuisite  musette  tunc,  the  pastoral 
song  of  Mme.  Delaunois,  the  spirited 
farandale  and  the  fine  singing  of  Mr. 
Hackett  in  the  last  act-a  superb  vocal 
achievement  _  U.  ii.  Ji-. 

Marthe  Servine  Gives  Recital 
of  Her  Own  Works  at 

Aeolian  Hall 

Marthe  Servine,  a  Frenchwoman,  who 
is  both  coTipo-;er  and  rianist.  {rsvs  a 
iccital  oiT  her  own  work?  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  As  ;i 
pianist  Mme.  Servire  is  evidently 
well  schooled  in  the  technique  of 
her  art.  As  a  composer  she  shov/s  a 
certain  cleverness,  but  nothing  more. 
There  were  three  of  her  compositions, 
two  sonatas,  one  in  F  minor,  the 
other  in  D  minor,  and  Twtlve  Van- 
stions':  on  a  Hindu  Thene. 

The  F  minor  Sonata  wan  evidisntly 
influenced  by  Schumann.  It  contained 
some  effective  passages  but  lacked  any 
unity  or  coherence  as  f.  whole.  Ia 
short,  it  gave  the  impression  that 
Mme.  Ser\'ine  knows  the  literature  and 
understands  the  possToilities  of  the 
piano,  but  that  she  his  i.othing  new 
to  say,  and  that  whit  she  does  say^ 
she  says  without  any  firm  jdcfinition. 


The   Philharmonic's    Carnegie  Hall 
concert  in  the  evening-was  devoted  to 
an  all-Tschaikovsky  programme,  with  i 
Raoul  Vidas  as  the  assisting  artist. 
The  young  Rumanian's  performance  of  ' 
the  violin  concerto  was  polished  and  \ 
distinguished  and  given  with  dash  and 
fire.    The  symphony  was  the  "Pathetic," 
and  Mr.  Stransky  put  the  old  warhorse 
through  its  paces  quite  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  large  audience. 

It  would  be,  indeed,  a  poor  perform- 
ance of  the  "Pathetic"  which  would 
fail  of  effect,  and  the  Philharmonic's 
conductor  knows  the  work's  routine.  It 
was  a  reading,  if  not  brilliant,  certainly 
sound  and  workmanlike.  The  third  and 
final  number  of  the  programme  was  the 
"Marche  Slav."  G.  V. 


Swedish  Composer's  Music 

In  Concert  at  Aeolian  Hall 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Erik 
Society,  which  has  announced  its  pur- 
pose to  be  the  advancement  of  Swedish 
music,  a  concert  was  piv^n  u<  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night  whi.:a  wa3  devoted 
entirely  to  the  music  of  The  society's 
conductor.  Axil  Raoul  Wnohtmeistei. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  iritic'sm,  as 
often  wrong  as  it  is  right,  that  few 
composers  can  stand  such  a  test  es- 
pecially when  the  'compositions  are  in 
the  smaller  forms;  but  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  in  the  case  of  a  comnosor  of 
Mr.  Wachtmeister's  calibrs.  Ho  had  a 
pianist,  a  small  body  of  Jill^tanto  in- 
strumentalists, some  Koio  singers  and 
a  choir  of  women  to  help  him  and  thcv 
made  much  music  of'  an  ambitious 
character;  but  it  can  scarcely  Ic  said 
with  truthfulness  that  the  perform- 
ance of  it  advanced  the  cause  of  Swt- 
aish  music. 

Mr.  Ljungkvist,  a  tenor,  who  nad 
heen  announced,  did  not  take  part 
and  his  songs  were  taken  over  by 
Gretchen  Morris,  a  sonrano,  who  has 
r.  voice  of  pleasant  quality. 

After  hearing  this  incredible  P'rench 
hild  Alagdeleine  Brard  play  Saint-Saen's 
Second  Conoert6  for  piano  wUli  orchestra 
t  the  Metropolitan  Sunday  Opera  Con- 
'i^f'siiert  last  evening,  it  must  be  concluded 
H^i^ihat  she  i»  not  at  all  that  dubious  and 
usually)  ephemeral  creature  we  call  "a 
prodigy''  but,  on  the  contrarv,  an  artist 
r,f    unquestionable    fixity    and  stature, 
v.itb  a  musical  personality  and  a  definite 


Hl'-lll  \\\       as      >  II  I    lo;-,i  Ill'  h  '  li'       "  '  " 

now  to  bo  OHimly  uufolding  into  linij*li<'<l 
artistry-  of  the  most  complete  and  ma- 
ture excellence. 

Mere  "prodigio.>"  do  not  play  the 
Allegro  Scherzando  of  this  Saint-Sacns 
concerto  with,  wrists  of  steel  and  A  toiioli 
of  silken-velvet  as  young  Magdoleiii? 
A'rard  pla.ved  it  last  evening,  and  while 
one  may  criticize  her  style  or  lack  of  it 
in  address  and  postiire  at  the  piano,  may 
even  sqi;irrn  n  bit  at  sight  of  the  odd 
shoulder  gesture  -with  which  she  adds  to 
the  impact  of  staccato  and  fortissimo 
expressions,  vet  the  grand  tones  are 
there,  the  dazzling  finger  technique  is 
never  wanting  and  the  big,  bold  in- 
s|)irational  thoughts  are  hovering,  it  they 
a -e  not  actually  alighting  above  the  tos.s- 
ing.  curley,  blark-liairod  head  of  this 
astoni^hing  daughter  of  France. 

In  the  Andante  first  movement  sho 
Teas,  peraaps,  a  bit  timid  of  her  expec- 
tant audience  aad  the  omi'jrtus  presence 
of    he/    band    of    aecoinpanists.  She 
dwelled  in  passages  a.s  though  averse 
to  their  rushing  currents,  and  her  man- 
agement of  the  pedals  was  momentarily 
uncertain.    The  storm  of  hand-dapping 
■which  greeted  her  in  the  interval,  how- 
ever, put  heart  of  grace  into  Mademoi- 
\  selle  Brard.  and  taereafter  she  played 
with  the  fire  a:id  confidence  which  he:' 
genius  fully  justifies  and  made  a  golden 
triumph  out  of  the  Concerto.    The  Liszt 
iijthapsody,  which  ended  her  contribution 
1  to  the  fine  program,  emphasized  the  sue- 
j,  cess  of  her  perof  rmance. 

I         AVerrciirntli  and  Crtinl  Sln^. 

I     Reinald  Werrenrath  sang  the  "Pagli- 
jacci"  prologue  with  the  glwious  vehera- 
cuee  and  impeccable  diction  v\hich  are 
thi;;  best  characteristics  of  his  fine  bari- 
tone 'voi<'e,  and  in  his  English  language 
I  lyrics,    uotalily     Frederic    Clar's  "The 
{  Sands  o'  Deo."  aroused  the  admiration 
of  the  audience  to  a  high  pitch.  Giulio 
I  Crinii's  singing  of  "Che  Gelida  Jlanina" 
}  from  "La  Bobenie"  and  "Cielo  e  Mar" 
i  from  "La  Gioronda"  disclosed  the  young  ' 
Italian's  niellifluonsly  tender  tenor  at  its 
Hiesf. 

1      Helena  Marsh,  the  youngest  prima 
1  donna    of  the   Metropolitan   cast  ,cap- 
I  tivated  the  audience  with  her  beautiful 
.singins  of  the  aria  from   "Samson  et 
I  Dclila"  and  a  group  of  delicious  chan- 
i  sons   liT    Secchi.   Xogero   and  r'aniz^.a. 
1  Harry   Spier  was  awompanist  for  Mr. 
I  Werrenrath,  and  AVilliain  T.vroler  was 
'  at  the  piano  for  Miss  Marsh.    The  full 
I  ."\Ietropolitan     Orchestra   enhanced  the 
jiolaliile  artistic  siuccess  of  t.he  evening 
•with  the  overture"  from  "The  Bartered 
Bride"     (.Smetana),     ^lassenet's  Suite 
Xeapolitaine  and,  above  all,  in  its  mag- 
Tiificent  playing  of  the  concerto.  Uichard 
■Tlageman   conducted   with  consummate 
(  skill  and  spirit, 

I       Gnlll-Curcl  Packs  Hippodrome. 

j  Oalli-Curci  "outdrew"  John  McCor- 
,  m.ack  last  evening  at  the  Hippodrome 
and  with  the  vacant  stage  at  her  dis- 
posal for  the  first  time,  she  had  the  novel 
<»xperience  of  singing  with  ner  audie-neo 
i '  on  all  sides  and  above,  as  well  as  "back 
of  her."  She  sang  with  exceptional  cer- 
tainty of  pitch  and  tone,  and  bore  her- 
self with  a  new  and  hap))y  fase  and 
ppoise  which  added  greatly  lo  the  perfect 
.success  of  her  recital.  l'"or  nil  its  florid 
jadorninents,  the  program  \'\as  no  diffi- 
cult f  xcursion  for  the  (ialli-t 'nvci  voice 
and  there  wrre  no  indications  of  weari- 
ness in  her  full-throated  thrills,  nor  yet 
in  tlip  strong  and  steady  iviritv  of  her 
high  notes. 

I'erhaps  the  most  engaging  and  meai- 
orahlo  niinibcr  of  the  evening  was  the 
prima  donna's  singing  of  the  .\ndante 
I'astorale  and  Scherzo  by  Taffancl.  ii  ith 
tiute  ohligato  by  Manuel  Berenger',  him- 
self a  fo  ■emost  master  of  that  reed. 
Homer  Samuels  at  the  piano  again  con- 
tributed markedly  to  the  signal  rimooth- 
iiess  aiirl  balance  ,if  the  performance. 
T',.,  f). ,||  f,,|.  cntrani'c  continued  long 
after  the  last  "legal"  admission  had  been 
pas.-.cu.  and  when  the  first  song  was 
Iicard  there  was  not  an  available  loca- 
tion in  the  vast  auditorium. 

jSacha  Jacobsen,  Young  VioRn- 
ist,  Is  Soloist  at  Sym- 
phony Concert 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  international  convocation 
now  engaged  in  Paris  in  grafting  an- 
gelic wings  on  human  shoulders  and 
encouraging  rose  bushes  to  dispense 
with  thorns,  that  our  musical  con- 
ductors will  celebrate  the  coming  mil- 
lennium by  moderating  their  propensity 
for  volume  of  tone  (we  must  not  say 
noise  lest  we  give  offence)  and  again 
permit  their  audiences  to  listen  to  a 
concourse  of  sweet  sounds.  With  the 
banishment  of  the  ..attle  and  crash  and 
roar  of  war  we  hope  will  come  a  cessa- 
■ition  of  the  orchestral  din  which  has 
been  growing  steadily  for  years  until 
we  have  almost  abandoned  hope  in  the 
nervous  sanity  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

Sascha  Jacobsen,  a  young  violinist 
whose  present  achievements  are  so  ad- 
Imirable  that  it  would  sound  like  con- 


■  a  Lonci.  i  t  ul  llie  .Sympliony  .Society 
"1  Aolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Ill  the  olden  time  and  golden  age  when 
Heethovon  half  seriously,  half  play- 
lully  described  a  concerto  as  a  Streit- 
stiick,  a  contest  between  the  solo  in- 
strument and  its  accompanying  band, 
there  used  to  oe  some  regard  for  the 
virtuoso  who  had  to  stand  out  against 
a  small  company  of  competing  artists. 
A  spirit  of  fair  play  marked  the  strug- 
gle, the  purpose  of  which  was  the  glori- 
iication  of  beauty  and  the  triumph  of 
the  solo  performer,  who  was  con-; 
sidered  an  apostle  of  the  esthetic 
evangel  m  the  propagation  of  which 
all  the  company  was  engaged. 

Less  than  a  generation  ago,  when 
most  orchestras  were  not  more  than 
two-thirds  as  large  numerically,  and 
perhaps  only  one-third  as  obstreperous 
as  they  are  now,  whenever  a  concerto 
was  played  a  portion  of  the  band  was 
commanded  to  hold  its  peace  except  in 
the  triumphant  clamors  of  the  tutti. 
Now  it  is  a  desperate  fight  to  the  fin- 
ish, a  multitude  against  one. 

The  unequal  warfare  has  had  an  un- 
fortunate effect.  Solo  players  must 
sacrifice  beauty  of  tone  to  sonority, 
clarity  of  utterance  in  passages  which 
are  designed  to  embellish  themes  to 
dash  and  brilliancy.  The  youthful 
artist  who  played  yesterday  took  ear, 
fancy  and  imagination  captive  at  the 
beginning  of  Bruch's  beautiful  compo- 
sition by  the  full,  strong,  lucious  tone 
vvhich  he  drew  from  his  instrument, 
the  lofty  reposefulness  of  his  style,  the 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  contents 
of  the  music,  the  serenity  of  his  song 
which  soared  as  on  angel's  wings.  We 
question  whether  any  one  of  the  very 
few  older  virtuosos  of  great  reputa- 
tion into  rivalry  with  whom  his  per- 
formance admitted  him  could  have  dis- 
closed deeper  penetration  into  the  soul 
of  the  work.  His  tone  also  was  as 
large  and  noble  as  that  of  the  best  of 
them.  In  the  sustained  melodic  pas- 
sages, which  were  lightly  scored  in  the 
orchestral  part,  Mr.  Damrosch  accom- 
panied him  sympathetically;  but  when 
the  passage  work  occurred  he  strug- 
gled frequently  in  vaia  against  the  too 
assertive  band. 

Concertos  used  to  bo  considered 
chamber  music — music  for  intimate  en- 
jjoyment,  played  by  the  few  for  the  cul- 
j  tared  and  appreciative  few.  In  this 
category  was  also  reckoned  music  de- 
signed for  small  groups  of  solo  instru- 
Inients.  Quartets,  quintets  and  the  like 
ifor  strings  are  still  so  reckoned,  though 
Ithe  jumboistic  tendency  has  led  con- 
ductors to  put  some  fragments  of  the 
classics  into  the  orchestral  list.  Nearly 
forty  years  ago  there  was  a  small 
coterie  of  amateur  chamber  musicians 
in  Paris  which  called  itself  "La  Trom- 
pette."  Saint-Saens  used  to  take  part 
in  their  meetings,  and  for  their  pleasure 
he  composed  a  sextet  in  E  flat  ior  two 
violins,  viola,  violoncello,  double  bass, 
pianoforte  and  trumpet.  The  piece  has  , 
been  heard  here  in  chamber  concerts, 
but  not  often.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
ngenuous  music-making  mood  of  the 
French  master,  speaking  in  the  graceful 
forms  of  the  seventeenth  century,,  in 
;he  stately  lilt  of  the  minuet  and  the 
?ay  rhythm  of  the  gavotte,  the  piano- 
forte and  strings  in  amiable,  light- 
learted  dalliance  with  the  militant 
nstrument  with  which  they  are  so  sel- 
lom  cijnsorted. 

This  septet  was  also  in  the  scheme 
of  yesterday's  concert;  but  instead 
of  the  five  solo  violins  we  had  the 
ilwhole  army  of  the  orchestra  strings 
ijJitted  against  the  pianoforte  played 
itoy  Miss .  Winifred  Christie,  and  the 
lltrumpet  played  by  Samuel  Miller. 
(Naturally  the  quaint  effect  contem- 
plated by  the  composer  was  quite  dis- 
[sipated.  Miss  Christie  had  to  play 
ith  energy  to  make  the  pianoforte 
.old  its  own  against  the  body  of 
trings,  and  Mr.  Miller  blew  as  if  to 
jjattle.  The  effect  was  fine  only  in 
the  stirring  gavoth  and  finale,  where 
the  rhythmical  incisiveness  of  Miss 
Christie's  playing  carried  the  piece  to 
a  triumphant  conclusion.  The  best 
qualities  of  Mr;  Damrosch  and  his 
orchestra  came  out  in  Mendelssohn's 
overature  "Fingal's  Cave"  and  Tschai- 
koffsky's  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  After 
the  audience  had  heard  Mr.  Jacobson's 
fine  performance  of  the  Bruch  concerto 
the  audience  was  sent  home  with 
Johann  Strauss's  "Perpetual  Motion" 
and  the  waltz  "Roses  From  the  South" 
in  its  ears. 


in  the  programme  were  "spirituals" 
like  "I  Got  a  Robe"  and  "Deep  River," 
which,  though  oversophisticated  in 
their  settings,  stirred  the  hearers  to 
hearty  enthusiasm.  There  was  also  a 
composition  for  solo  soprano,  men's 
chorus  and  instruments,  "Listen  to 
the  Lambs,"  by  Nathaniel  Dett,  a  well 
grounded  musician,  who  proved  his 
capacity  to  write  artistic  music  of 
unique  charm  and  strongly  tinctured 
with  racial  feeling.  The  solo  was  sung 
by  Mrs.  H.  King  Reavis,  the  possessor 
of  a  fine,  vibrant  voice  and  obviously 
good  training.  The  concert  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  hearers, /who 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  real  beauty 
of  the  music,  and  was  given  in  a 
serious  spirit,  though  the  singer  of  the 
solo  in  "I  Got  a  Robe"  unfortunately 
treated  it  as  if  it  were  humorous. 

The    organization    has    a  mission 
which  entitles  it  to  respect.    It  is  to 
Ibe  hoped  that  its  managirs  will  liot 
permit  any  of  its  members  to  resort 
to  cianio.ring.     None  who  can  remember 
the  jjathasi  and  jjowcj:  .a£  ihfi  ucstia 
/spirituals    as   they     re   sung  by  the 
original  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  will  ^■ 
induced  to  pardon  any  effort  to  de- 
!;:rade    them.     Forty    years    ago  they 
made    cultured    audiences    in  Europe 
bow  their  heads  in  reverence  and  ad- 
miration. H.  E..K. 

Magdeleine  Brard  Charms 

As  Pianist  at  Metropolitan 

Miss  Magdeleine  Brard,  the  fifteen- 
year-old  French  pianist,  electrified  last 
night's  audience  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  by  her  superb  playing  of 
the  Saint-Saens  second  concerto.  It 
was  a  performance  of  rare  clarity  and 
equally  rare  brilliancy,  a  performance 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
pianist, now  appearing  before  the  pub- 
lic. This  young  artist  possesses  one  of 
the  most  unusual  pianistic  talents 
which  has  revealed  itself  to  American 
audiences  in  recent  years.  She  is  not 
yet  matured  in  her  art,  but  the  be- 
ginnings are  remarkable.  In  addition 
to  the  concerto  she  played  the  Liszt 
13th  Rhapsody.  Richard  Hageman  pro- 
vided her  with  an  admirable  accom- 
panist in  the  concerto. 

Giulio  Crimi  sang  "Che  glida  manina" 
and  "Cielo  e  Mar"  with  a  good  deal  of 
effectiveness  and  with  gratifying  re- 
straint. Reinald  Werrenrath  sang  the 
"Fagliacci"  prologue  with  the  skill  to 
be  expected  from  him,  but  was  most 
satisfying  in  a  group  of  songs  which 
included  Clay's  "The  Sands  o'  Dee," 
Penn's  "Smilin'  Through"  and  Ayl- 
ward's  "A  Khaki  Lad."  Miss  Helena 
Marsh  sang  "Mon  coeur  s'ouvre  a  ta 
voix"  and  several  songs,  and  Mr.  Hage- 
man led  the  orchestra  in  the  overture 
to  "The  Bartered  Bride"  and  in  Masse- 
net's "Scenes  Napolitaines."  The  audi- 
ence was  small  in  size.  G.  V. 


Colored  Orchestra  Gives  ' 
Concert  of  Negro  Music 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Forty- 1 
fourth  Street  Theatre  last  night  by  the 
New  York  Syncopated  Orchestra.  The 
organization  is  ill  named,  but  the  en- 
tertainment which  it  offered  proved  to 
be  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
both  from  an  artistic  and  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

The  band  numbers  twenty  or  thirty 
players,  all  negroes,  some  of  whom 
can  also  sing,  and  associated  with 
them  is  a  choir  of  men  singers  and 
a  solo  quartet  of  unusual  excellence. 
Will  Marion  Cook  is  the  conductor, 
but  last  night,  when  compositions  were 
received  with  such  demonstrations  of 
approval  as  to  call  for  repetitions,  Mr. 
Cook  put  his  baton  in  the  hands  of  the 
composers,  and  thus  the  audience  was 
permitted  to  see  Mr.  Tyers,  and  in  him 
a  man  who  seems  to  be  able  to  write 
quite  as  pleasing  a  Viennese  waltz  as 
any  that  has  come  out  of  the  Austrian 
capital  in  years. 


Zimbalist  Plays  a  Powell 

Sonata  With  the  Composer 

John  Powell's  sonata  in  A  flat  major, 
fpr  pianoforte  and  violin,  was  played 
by  the  composer  and  Efrem  Zimbalist, 
at  the  latter's  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  work  is 
in  one  elaborate,  movement,  and  by 
far  the  more  imposing  pages  have 
been  given  to  the  piano.  Perhaps  it 
is  natural  that  a  pianist-composer 
should  favor  his  own  instrument.  In 
the  performance  of  the  music  Mr. 
Zimbalist  was  often  overwhelmed  by 
Mr.  Powell's  vigor,  and  his  artistic 
modesty  did  not  allow  him  to  force  his 
part.  It  was  not  until  the  second 
number  on  the  programme,  Vieux- 
temps  Concert  in  D  minor,  that  the 
many  admirable  qualities  of  the  vio- 
linist were  fully  revealed.  Then,  and 
in  the  succeeding  pieces,  his  beauty 
of  tone  and  elegance  in  execution 
ga-ve  great  pleasure  to  a  large  au- 
dience.- K.  W. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  Sings  to 

Great  Crowd  at  Hippodrome 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  appeared  in  re- 
cital at  the  Hippodrome  last  night, 
assis'ied  by  Manuel  Berenguer,  flutist, 
in  a  Irrogramme  of  songs,  old  and  new. 
The  audience  was  of  a  size  to  fill  com- 
pletely tie  huge  auditorium,  some  two 

or  three  hundred  people  finding  seat, 
upon  the  stage. 

The  singer's  programme  includcf 
works  which  did  not  demand  great  in 
terpretive  powers,  but  in  which  the 
beauty  and  flexibility  of  her  voice  wen 
displayed  to  advantage.  There  we« 
occasional  lapses  from  pitch,  Mur- 
dock's  "My  True  Love  Lies  Asleep,' 
which  is  sung  almost  throughout  or 
the  same  note,'  proving  a  test  of  som( 
severity.  They  were,  however,  less 
trequent  as  the  programme  advanced. 
A  group  of  eighteenth  century  French 
j  pastorals  was  given  with  great  charm. 

In  the  modern  English  songs,  however 
]  Isss  sure,  lacking  the  clarity 

I  of  diction  and  the  warmth   to  make 
I  tnem  most  effective.    But  such  num- 
bers as  "Lo,  Hear  the  Gentle  Lark,"  an 
I  old  Norwegian  "Echo  Soniv  "  ,ind  the 
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i  Scene"  from  "Hamlet,"  the  lirst 
.1  last  sung  with  flute  obligato,  found 
i,iT,  of  course,  quite  at  ease,  their  diffi- 
I  culties  melting  away  at  her  touch.  She' 
received  enthusiastic  applause  and  was 
irenerous  with  encores. 

E.  I.  T. 


"II  Barbiere  dl  Siviglia,"  brightest  of 
Tlian  operas,  was  sung  last  nlgrht  at  the 
lotropolltan  Opera  House.    Mmc.  Maria 
■  arrlentes,  always  a  charming  Rosina,  de- 
:,£rhted  her  hearers. 

.Since  the  arrival  of  Charles  I  lackett,  who 
iade  his  d6but  at  the  count   in  "The 
timber"  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  MetropoHtau 
18  been  able  to  offer  better  rounded 
i.sts  than  in  thfi  past  in  liBhter  operas  | 
fi.s  fine  polished  singing  was  a  feature  of  i 
'!c--  performance,    (iiu.seppc  de  Luca  as 
i,cra.ro.  and  Fompilio  Maletcsta  as  Dr.  ' 
irthole  furnished  abundant  comedy.  I 
fiOon  Rothier  sang  the  r61e  of  Basilto  | 
T  the  first  time,  arful  gave  it  dignity  and 
'>cal  distinction.  He  <l:d  not  burlesque  the 
irt  as  many  of  its  interpreters  are  in  the 
ibit  of  doing.    Genna.ro  Papi,  always  at  ' 
IS  best  in  cheerful  operas,  brought  out 
iio  lively  rhythms  of  the  score  effectively.  ' 

RICHARD  KNOTTS  SINGS. 

Fine  Baritone  A'olce  Heard  In  Rc- 
cltnl  I, nut  li^vonlni^  at  .\pollan  Hall, 

Tlichard  Knotts.  the  hijrhiy  c-apablc 
nnri  cultivatod  baritone,  sank  a:i  inter- 
esting program  to  a  ronsiderable  audi- 
enre  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  Con- 
siiderable  dramatic  power  and  passion 
were  di.s^pla.Ted  b.v  the  soloist  in  arias 
from  "Krodiade.""  "I<e  Sozzo  de  Figaro'' 
and  "Lii  Traviata,"'  but  his  best  tonal 
and  expressional  singing  was  done  i;i  the 
l.vrirs  b.v  Burleign,  \V .  Keith  Elliott, 
.Sidney  Homer,  William  Reddick  and 
HaUett  (rilberte.  Four  French  numbers 
comprised  the  fourth  part  of  an  over- 
gonerous  program,  which  included  selec 
fions  by  Rachmaninoff,  Rubenstein. 
Oreehaninoff  and  Korba.T,  the  latter  aa 
"Id  Hungarian  folksong  of  historic  sig- 
iiificaace. 

Walter  Golde,  at  the  piano,  contribu- 
ted to  the  success  of  the  recital. 

"The  Barber  of  Seville"  is  one  of 
the  best  things  the  Metropolitan  now 
offers,  and  last  night's  large  audience 
showed  that  the  public  has  come  to 
this  realization.  The  performance, 
both  on  the' part  of  the  orchestra  un- 
der Mr.  Papi's  direction  and  of  the 
singers,  was  excellent. 

Mr.  Dc  Luca  is  a  Figaro  of  the  first 
order,  volatile  in  action,  cynical  in 
spirit,  singing  the  music  as  Rossini 
must  be  sung.  Mme.  Barrientos,  de- 
spite her  limited  voice  and  the  con- 
sequent preparation  required  for  the 
projection  of  her  tones,  knows  how 
the  music  should  be  sung,  and  acts 
and  looks  the  part  as  no  Rosina  has 
looked  or  acted  it  for  many  years. 
The  Bartolo  of  Mr.  Malatesta  is  in 
the  tradition  of  tbe  Italian  buffos  and 
I     is  amusing  to  a  degree. 

Charles  Hackett  was  again  the  Alma- 
viva,  and  again  gave  cause  for  grati- 
tude that  the  Metropolitan  has  at  last 
■cured  a  light  tenor  of  the  first  rank. 
U-.  Hackett 's  vocal  skill  is  superb. 
.Moreover,  his  voice,  while  not  one  of 
extraordinary  richness  of  timbre,  is  firm, 
sufficiently  powerful,  and  generally  of 
an  ingratiating  quality.  In  action  he  is 
spirited  and  manly;  in  figure,  band- 
some;  in  bearing,  aristocratic.  Mr. 
Hackett  is  a  light  tenor  who  is  also  all 
:i  man. 

There  was  a  new  Basilio  in  Leon 
i:  >thier.  The  French  basso  gave  a 
d.aracterization  at  once  vivid  and  hu- 
morous, without  descending  to  the 
depths  of  caricature,  and  he  sang  his 
"Columnia"  air  with  splendid  effect. 

If  everything  the  Metropolitan  gave 
were  as  vital  as  its  "Barber,"  all  criti- 
cal arrows  would  be  -oare  of  barbs. 

G.  V. 


-uii.ia  iij.;.:,in  dancers  lii  nutnbfjrs,  in- 
_|.idlng  inusic  by  Gluck.  Schubort  and 
Chopin,  and  for  orchestral  selections 
Mendelssohn's  "Spinning  .Song"  and  Ber- 
lioz's "Rakoczy  JBarch,"  -with  Vk-tor 
Kolar,  the  society's  assistant  conductor^ 
lending. 

Walter  Damrosch  In  his  remarks  at 
the  beginning  said  the  final  movement 
from  Brahnis's  great  C  minor  symphony 
,  had  been  placed  with  intention  on  this 
j  fheir  annual  dance  prograrmne.  empha- 
j  Blzing  with  triumphant  voice  the  Jubl- 
jlant  spirit  em'oodying  the  common  broth-' 
erhood   of   man.     Greaf  interest  was 
shown  In  the  various  dances.    The  effect 
of  the   dancing   was   heightened  by  a 
background  on   the  stage  of  flowering 
spring  shrubs,  which  also  served  to  con- 
ceal the  orchestra.   The  audience  packed 
the  hall. 


of  Flonzaleys 


Quartet  Qoses  Fifteenth  Season  with 
Novelty  in  Sketches  by 
Rosario  Scaloro. 


Gives  Last  of  Its  Concerts  in 

Carnegie  Hall  for 
1  Young  People.  j 

i  In  ihe  afternoon  at  Carnegie  HaU  the 
I  last  of  tho  symphony  concerts  for  young 
I  people  given  by  the  Symphony  Society 
was  held,  and  thereby  wag  closed  the 
I  twenty-first  .season  of  these  entertain- 
I  ments. 

'  Part  first  In  the  programme  -was  talten 
up  with  the  finale  from  Brahms's  first 
jj-mphony ;   the   second   part  with  the 


The  third  and  last  cohcci  ;  this  season 
of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  at  Aeolian  Hall 
iH.st  evening  marks  what  the  managers 
.it'firm  to  be  the  most  successful  season 
Ml  the  history  of  this  organization,  which 
has  devoted  fifteen  years  to  tlie  purest 
form  of  music.  During  this  season  it  has 
introduced  a  novelty  at  each  concer.t,  at 
first  a  quartet  of  Paul  Roussel,  at  the 
second  one  by  Alberic  Magnard,  both 
Frenchmen  who  gave  their  lives  during 
the  war  for  their  country  and  for  the 
civilization  of  ■which  they  were  worthyj 
txemplars. 

Last  night  the  new  work  was  by  an  Ital- 
Tun  composer,  Rosario  Scalero.  It  is  hotl 
a  consecutive  composition,  but  a  .series  of 
.-;lietches,  or,  as  the  composer  himself  has 
.styled  them,  "Fragments  for  a  Quaitet." 
1  laving  hoard  those  fragments,  which  art 
rill  of  exceeding  brevity,  the  hope  will  be 

  "^v  ."o..  they  will  be  de- 

Tcloped  into  sometliing  more  complete. 

....      ...  111,  ...„.uvj.i.u.3  ii.iij.  as  i«{;uids 

Ihe  first  three,  gracious,  while  the  last,  a 
minuet,  i.s  noteworthy  for  a  sustained 
pedal  note  which  by  its  insistency  rivets 
.'ittention  without  becoming  in  thf  least 
tiresome.  The  composer  is  a  Piedmontese. 
ivhose  variations  for  thu  violin  have  been 
played  by  Elman.  while  his  .'Jonata  for 
l>iano  and  violin  has  been  introduced  by 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  IMannes  at  one  of  tlieir 
sonata  evenings.  The  "Fragments"  were 
uxquisitely  played. 

The  programme  opened  with  Kavel's 
Quartet  in  F  major,  a  masterly  exampl" 
or'  the  composer's  delicate  and  exquisite 
art. 

The  composer  beer  shows  his  ability  to 
wi  ite  in  classic  foi-m  with  great  original- 
itv,  and  structural  perfection  goes  liand  in 
hand  with  novel  desigii.  Tho  third  niove- 
rnenl.  marked  "tres  lent."  has  a  crepuscu- 
lar eharm.  suggestions  of  the  setting  sun, 
mistling  leaves  and  gently  moving  waters, 
and  is  the  best  of  the  four,  though  the 
second  movement  with  its  plangent  chords 
and  shimmering,  scintillant  effects  is  rc 
markable.  The  t6ne  of  the  viola  in  this 
and  the  third  movement  was  exquisite,  but 
-all  four  artists  played  perfectly.  The 
Beethoven  Quartet  in  C  major  clcjsed  a, 
highly  enjoyable  mu-sical  evening. 

MISS  PARKHUBST'S  BECITAL. 

Appealingly  petite  and  young.  Miss  Adela, 
Parkhurst  astonished  patrons  of  her  recital 
.vesterday  afternoon  at  .\eolian  Hall  by  the 
power  and  penortation  of  her  voice,  as  well 
as  the  sweetness  and  birdlike  facility  of 
her  singing.  She  sings  as  if  she  enjoyed 
doing'  so,  and  that  sort  of  thing  is  con-^ 
tagious  when  there  is  feeling  and  aci;om-{ 
plishment  behind  it,  as  In  this  case.  j 

Her  programme  fas  somewhat  of  the 
stereotyped  kind,  but  not  so  her  singing. 
Somewhat  overweighted  in  her  first  group 
of  old  Italian  songs  and  an  aria  by  Haydn—' 
the  last,  however,  very  well  sung— sh« 
struck  the  right  note  exactly  in  "Bid  Me 
r>l8course,"  hy  Bishop,  an  example  of  flu- 
rut  coloratura  and  good  diction,  also  two 
Irish  foldk  songs,  of  which  "I  Know 
Where  I'm  Going"  was  encored,  owing  to 
the  charm  and  arch  \icacity  with  which 
It  was  sung;  and 'finally  in  this  group  an 
old  Swedish  song,  "When  I  '^'i.o  Seven- 
teen." 

Tlie  French  group  was  also  well  sung, 
particularly  Bruneau's  "La  Pavane," 
which  was  reJemanded.  "An  Eastern  Ro- 
mance," by  Rimsky  Korsakoff  was  simi- 
larly honored,  and  Miss  Parkhurst,  having 
got  through  her  programme  in  excellent 
style,  gave  some  more  encores  at  the 
close. 

Clearly  she  Is  a  very  agreeable  and 
promising  artist,  with  few  things  to  un- 
learn, though  witli  others  to  learn,  which, 
as  she  is  young  and  on  the  right  track 
she  should  have  little  difficulty  In  doing. 


Philadelphia  in 
Final  Concerti 

*  — u 

Leopold  .Sii^liow.'iki  uiid  the  Philadelphia 

'.Orchestra  gave  the  fifth  and  final  concert 
of  its  New  York  serie^s  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Camegie  Hall.  In  past  seasons 
this  orchestra  has  come  hero  for  one  or 
two  appearances,  but  now  It  has  estab- 

■  llshed  itself  a.s  a  permanent  competitor  in 
local  symphonic  circles.  Its  concerts  have 
been  stimulating  and  unusual.  Its  con- 
ductor, Mr.  .^tokokski,  is  an  individua, 
and  a  strong  musician.  Next  sca.son  it  will 
return  for  other  concerts.'' 

"Veslerday's  programme  had  novel  feat- 
iurcs.  An  old  concerto  of  Bach  introduced 
three  soloists  at  the  very  start,  .lacques 
Thibaud,  violinist;  Harold  B,auer,  pianist, 
and  Andre  Maquarre,  flutist.  Baeh'fl 
music  has  its  charm,  but  it  is  for  musi-i 
clans  rather  than  for  audiences.  The  sym 
phony  was  that  o<  Mozart  In  G  minor,  a 
work  of  extraordinary  beauty.  In  this  Mr, 
Stokowski  was  not  at  his  best.   It  would 

^have  been  more  enjoyable,  and  if  more 
repose  had  been  present,  if  the  string  sec 
tion  had  displayed  more  beautiy  of  tone. 
An  almost  perfect  ensemble  is  necessary 
for  Mozart's  symphonies,  and  this  was  not 

,  ilways  present. 

.\n  unusual  number  was  Chausson's  con- 
certo for  violin,  piano  and  strings,  played 
by  Messrs,  Thibaud  and  Bauer  with  the 
string  section  of  the  orchestra.  It  is  just 
the  type  of  thing  in  which  Mr.  Thibaud  is 
'neard  most  favorably.  Delicate  melodies, 
delicately  played,  alternating  intense  .ind 
ight  moods  were  pictured.  And  Mr 
Bauer,  a  good  ensemble  player,  except  for 
a  few  bursts  of  pianistic  noise,  played  his 
^art  with  rare  skill  and  beautj'.  Mr 
Stokowski  and  his  men  gave  an  admirable 
accompaniment. 

Wagner's  Prelude  and  Death  Love,  from 
"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  close<i  Uie  pro-i 
gramme,  but  the  applause  for  the  musi  | 
of  Germany'.s  favorite  composer  was  noj 
a.s  hearty  or  siwntaneous  as  that  whiclj 
was  showered  earlier  in  tli>  progrimmf 
upon  the  three  soloists,  the  conductor  an^ 
the  men  of  the  orchestra  from  Philade' 
phia.  ,,<.  ' 

^  Jamei  Gibbons  Httnek«r  f 
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fnything  may  <omc  which  v. 
niensuiatp  in  artistic  impori 
the  plnying  of  this  i  emarka  i 
of  artists.  The  progi-am,  to  >ie  sure 
was  not  of  prime  signlflcani-r,  the  last 
being  set;  Beethoven's  C-uiaJoj  Quartet 
In  c,  opu.^  ''Xi.  No.  yet  there  was 
much  tliat  was  pleasing  before  tiiat  nia.s- 
terpleoe  was  interpreted  Jn  a  masterly 
4tyle. 

The  Ravel  Quintet  in  F',  has  been 
heard  at  these  concerts.  It  Is  more  in- 
genious than  original,  strictly  speaking, 
not  true  quartet  Writing,  though 
picturesquely  effeotive.  Kpisodlcal, 
occasionally  eccentric,  and  in  the  last 
analj-sls.  musically  .sterile,  the  lovely 
tonal  quality  of  the  Flonzaley  made  it 
sound  belter  than  It  is.  The  first  move- 
ment is  tho  superior  of  it.''  fellows, 
melodious,  almost  sentimental.  but 
logirally  developed:  after  that  we 
beard  .=tri\  ings  <  to  say  something— the 
.Scherzo  with  it.s  abuse  of  pizzleati  is 
really  empty— and  only  in  the  slow 
movement  is  there  a  <ieverne»s  in  the 
employment  of  a  cant  us  firmus.  The 
close  is  not  notewoiUiv. 

The  noveltj  "  Franimenti  per  Quai- 
tetto  (.VI. SS.)  by  Rosario  Scalero,  was 
especially  written  for  the  Flonzalej  or- 
ganization. It  I.?  not  In  quartet  form, 
being  four  brief  and  disparate  plecss 
which  do  not  e.'capc  the  category  of  the 
popular.  Signor  Scalero  is  .a  Roman,  a 
former  pupil  of  Wilhcling.  and  farller 
of  Sivorich.  therefore,  a  mature  musi- 
cian. Phe  playing  throughout  the  even- 
ing was  superlatively  fine.  There  was 
a  leeord  audience  present.  The  quiartct 
was  enthusla-stically  g'reeted.  Victor 
Herbert,  the  well-known  compo.'^or.  con- 
dueter.  and  violon-'ccUlst,  sat  in  a  box 
with  Mis.  Herbert,  better  known  to 
veteran  opera  goers  as  the  dramtlo  so- 
prano. Theresa  Horbert-Fors ter  of  tlie 
Metropolitan  Opera  VJouse. 


Philadelphia    Orchestra    Gives  |' 
Its  Fifth  Concert  Before  Big 
Crowd  at  Carnegie  Hall 


stokowski  t'ondncts. 
The  last  of  the  series  of  five  c*ncerts 
hy  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  occurred 
at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  affernoon, 
Leopold  Stokowski    conductor.  Instead 
of  being  a  superfluous  conveyance  of 
musical  coals  to  Newcastle,  these  orr. 
chestral  concerts  have  proved  a  refresh- 
ing novelty,  and  that,  too,  during  a  sea- 
.son  log-jammed  with  orchestras.  The 
truth  is  soon  told.    Mr.  Stokowski  is  ihe 
most  temperamental,  therefore  the  most 
interesting,  conductor  of  an  orchestral 
organization  before    the  ptiblic  .  toflay- 
•You  may  like  or  dislijfc  his  ilozart,  Bee- 
thoven, Brahms,  or  Wagner  readings, 
nevertheless  he  never  faiLs  to  arrest  yOJir  j 
attention,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
you  disagree  with  him.      This,  blond,  | 
youthful  Irish-Pole  is  nothing  if  not  in-  |1 
K-nse.  and  while  his  band  docs  not  meas-  . 
ure  up  in  quality  to  the  New  York  Sym-  ; 
phonv  or  the  Boston  Orchestra,-  yet  he 
sQueezes  from  it  every  ounce  of  music 
w-hich  it  holds.   'Oie  ^lan.  elasticity,  and 
vivid  rhythmic  life  In  ell  he  conditcts 
tells  on  the  pulses  of  his  audien»e.  y  es- 
terday he  received  an  ovation,  which  he 
richly  de.se  t-\'ed.     He  is  easily  the  most 
I  nopular  orchestral  leader  in  the  coun- 
I  trv     And  it  he  but  knew  it,  tomorrow  i.s 
his.  Luokilv  for  Philadelphia,  he  doesn  t 
,  I  now  this,  and  be  will  continue  to  live 
over  there  "   and  delight  his  fellow- 
townsmen   with   well-planned  progiams 
'.  and  his  electric  personality.  „„„,„ 
.•  It  was  an  afternoon  of  beautiful  music- 
making.     Bach,    a  concerto   for  Piano, 
flute,  and  orchestra  in  the  soothing  ke^ 
of  D,  opened  the  scheme.    The  ..solo  per- 
formers  were   Andre    Maquarre,  flute 
Jacques    Thibaud.    violin,    and  Harold 
Bauer,  piano.  Ivike  Tennyson's  '  Brook 
this  music  might  have  flowed  on  forevei 
-cool,   silvery,   purling.     The   ensemb  e 
was  admirable.    Mr.   Bauer  4>laye<l  his 
long  solo  digression  In  the  nature  ot  a 
cadenza,   with  fine  tonal  poise  and  in 
the  exact  archaic  key.    Ayhat  a  sweep- 
ing mu.sical  line  had  the  old  cantor  .  Ihe 
slow    movements   unaccompanied  were 

excellently  interpreted.   

'    After    .Vlozarf.'i   G   minor   symphon> , 
.Mr.    Bauer    and    Mr.    Thibaud  joinel 
forces   in  a  concerto    for    violin  ana 
piano  with   strings   by   Chausson,  un- 
'  familiar   to  the   present   writer.  Nov- 
elty or  not.  it  contained  some  charni- 
iins  pages,   thoufih   its  Prolixity  finall> 
,  palled.     The   program   closed   with  rne 
Prelude  and  Lov- -Death  from  "Tristan, 
plaved     too     sentimentally.     Mr.  svo- 
.kow.ckl's    conducting   of   his     own  ar- 
rangement    of     the     national     anthem  | 
'stirred  the  large  audience  so  profoun<ll> 
i'that    it    narrowly    escaped  I'epet't'o'i, 
Fanev  that  in  a  city  where  the  grand  oki 
tmelodv  ha.^s  berortie  almost  sta  e,  flat, 
,aml  unprofitable,  thanks  to  public  indlf- 

I  Manager  Arthur  .lud.son  announces  the 
flv°  following  dates  for  next  seafon  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra:  T)iesda> 
Ivenings.  Nov.  11.  Dec.  2,  Jan  6  1-eb. 
10,  and  March  fl,  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

(  The  Last  Flonzaley. 

i    The    third    o   the    IHonzaley  Quartet 

M  concerts  occurred  la."t  niglU  at  Aeolian 


The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  its 
fifth  New  'Vork  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  another 
large  audience  testified  to  the  interest 
evolved  by  the  comings  of  this  admira- 
ble organization.  The  programme  was 
not  designed  for  the  broadly  popular 
ear,  but  it  was  one  of  great  interest  to 
musicians.  It  opened  with  the  Bach 
concerto  in  D  for  piano,  flute,  violin 
and  orchestra,  in  which  Harold  Bauer, 
Andre  Maquarre  and  Jacques  Thihaud 
sustained  the  solo  parts,  and  sustained 
them  with  exquisite  finish.  Mr.  Sto-  [ 
kowski's  accompaniment  was  worthy  of 
the  three  artists,  discreet  yet  always 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Stokowski  is  not  by  nature  a 
Mozart  conductor,  and  he  has  done  bet-i 
ter  things  than  his  reading  of  the  G( 
minor  symphony.  It  was  rather  con-j 
ventional,  yet  it  was  fluent  and  pol- 
ished, and  it  evidently  interested  the 
audience.  The  Chausson  concerto  for| 
violin,  piano  and  strings  is  not  an  ex-j 
citing  work,  but  .Mr.  Bauer  and  Mr. 
Thibaud,  who  took  the  solo  parts,  and 
Mr.  Stokowski  made  it  as  interesting 
as  it  probably  is  able  to  be.  To  con- 
elude  the  afternoon  Mr.  Stokowski  gavei 
a  really  brilliant  pertortnance  of  thei 
"Tristan"  prelude  and  Love  Death. 

Miss  Adele  Parkhurst,  a  young' 
singer  who  had  never"  before  been 
heard  in  New  York,  gave  a  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  and 
succeeded  in  giving  much  pleasure  to 
her  audience.  Miss  Parkhurst  lacks 
somewhat  in  polish  and  her  singing 
had  the  unevenness  which  is  insepa- 1 
rable  from  inexperience,  but  her  talent 
and  her  vocal  training  were  both 
evident.  She  possesses  a  fresh  voice 
of  pleasing  quality,  a  little  light  in 
timbre,  but  none  the  less  ingratiating. 
In  such  songs  as  Bruneau's  "La  Pa- 
vane," in  Duparc's  "Phidyle"  and  in 
Massenet's  "Crepuscule"  she  was  ad- 
mirable;, in  fact,  the  last  named  was 
given  with  exquisite  effect. 

She  is  essentially  a  singer  of  grace 
and  taste  rather  than  an  interpreter 
of  the  deeper  emotions,  and  in  this 
sphere  she  ought  to  nave  a  future. 
Such  song*  as  Bononcini's  "Deh  piu  a 
me  non  v'ascondete"  and  Paisiello's 
"Nel  cor  piu  non  me  sento"  are  as 
yet  beyond  her  range.  It  is  in  the 
water  colors  of  the  concert  gallery 
that  she  ought  to  find  herself  most 
a1  home.  Francis  Moore  furnished  her 
mpathetic  accompaniments. 

IT  yn»  t'wenty  mlnutM  to  Eternity 
on  a  eunny  momlns  In  Oottxam. 
Tho  breakfast  room  was  largo, 
airy,  and  the  vlaw  of  upp«r  Man- 
hattan from  the  various  wlndo^rs  car* 
on©  a  joyous  Boneo  of  our  quotidian 
Itfa^  Rb  variety  and  ■padousneas. 
Ontwd  Park,  a  equaro  of  daiBlln* 
«3*rald,  the  erect  »oldsn  Bynagoruo 
•n  tho  avenue,  the  iil«i"»r  hubs  of  the 


s<  t,  .^ea  across  the 

Ettsl  l.'iuc,  were  putures  for  eyes 
properly  attuned.  The  four  eyes,  how- 
ever. In  this  particular  apartment 
i»ere  busily  engaged  lo  devouring,  not 
the  dainty  breakfast  sjjread  befora 
thesii — eyes  eat,  too — ^but  the  momlnj 
newspapers.  Ob  the  walU  w«r«  framed 
photographs.  8h«  as  Juliet  He  as 
Tristan.  Rhe  w  Isolde.  He  as  Faust. 
She,  Carmen.  He,  Siegfried.  A  ver- 
Eattle  pair,  this.  Theirs  had  been  a 
inarrlaeo  prompted  by  love.  A  mag- 
nificent, a  devastating  passion  had 
amalgamated  their  destinies  —  Paul 
Bourget  would  have  said  "  sublimes." 
They  still  loved  despite  the  poignant 
promlfcuity  of  matrimony,  although 
married  noarly  a  year.  They  also 
l<rved  otheis.  And  in  the  morning 
hours  they  hated  one  another  with  tlie 
holy  hatred  engendered  by  perfect  sym- 
pathy. And  they  were  so  consumedly 
happy  that  they  couldn't  stay  Indoors 
for  a  day.  It  Is  easy  to  lore  ferrldlyi 
It  Is  hard  to  hate  Intelligently.  On 
one  point,  however,  this  wonderful  so- 
prano and  glorious  tetior  were  united 
-^they  despised  ihuslcal  criticism,  even 
when  It  was  unfavorable.  Banishing 
Mildred,  the  pretty  English  maid — she 
was  too  pretty  about  six  In  the  even- 
ing, so  He  noticed— to  the  bedroom, 
they  read  the  newspapers  undisturbed. 
They  read  aloud,,  and  occasionally  as 
1^  duet.  She  freely  embroidered  her 
commentaries.  He  embellished  his 
with  Jndlgnant  .outbursts. 

' '  Dearest,  hear  this.  What  a  beau- 
tiful notice  from  Spoggs.  I  appreciate 
It  all  the  more  because  he  was  once 
^prta  of  that  Garden  woman.  I  hon- 
estly believe  the  man  is  truly  In  1ot« 
with  me."  "  Pooh  I  Sweetheart,  a 
music  critic  has'  6nly  Ink  and  Ice-water 
In  his  veins.  Spoggs  Is  In  love  with 
his  hlfalutln'  phrases.  All  the  rest 
la  cannonading  canaries.  If  he  saw 
you  In  the  right  key  he  would  never 
■peal<  of  your  second  act  Isolde. 
That's  Just  where  you  fall  down,  dar- 
ling-. Wherefis,  my  third  act  Trls- 
taa-n— "  "  Dear  old  boy.  How  you  do 
run  on.  Always  Jealous  when  his  poor 
little  wlfle  Is  praised."  "  I  Jealous? 
Of— you  I  "  Lunga  pausa.  Suddenly 
she  exclaims:  "  Oh,  you  poor  man  I 
Did  you  read  what  he  said  of  your 
makeup  last  night?  I  hate  that  man 
now.  He  Is  so  unjust — to  you;  though 
he  does  admire  me.  Why,  what's  the 
m  itter,  baby?  Where  are  you  going? 
Iff  ur  coffee  Is  cold  "  He  storms  out 
o:  the  room,  stumbling  trrvr  Mildred  | 
on  her  knees  near  the  do«r,  either 
praying  or  polishing  the  keyhole  with 
her  lustrous  eyelashes.  Familiarity 
may  breed  contempt,  bat  contiguity 
breeds  tout  simple. 

It  really  happened.  In  this  Instance 
I  have  transposed  the  key  to  opera. 
The  true  story  deals  with  a  well- 
known  actress  with  a  thrice  lovely 
dimpled  chin  and  her  first  husband 
also  h?r  leading  man.  Two  prima  don- 
nas under  one  roof.  She  read  him  to 
his  death  with  unfavorable  criticisms. 
I  know  of  a  more  curious  case.  He  was 
an  Idealist  of  an  IdeaJlsm  so  lofty  that 
he  often  stumbled  over  the  stars,  en- 
meshed himself  In  constellations  and 
took  the  sun  for  footstool.  Her  eyes, 
youiig  as  yesterday,  were  like  an  Irish 
sea-green  mountain  lake;  at  dusk,  a 
sombre  pool,  profound  at  dawn  as  a 
sun-misted  emerald.  He  painted.  She 
sang.  He  painted  her  portrait.  Then 
he  painted  other  women's  portraits. 
Kaoh  portrait  he  painted  was  the  por- 
trait of  his  wife.  She  was  beautiful. 
At  first  society  was  amused,  flattered, 
and  finally  resented  the  unsought 
compliment.  Time  drove  the  enamored 
couple  asunder.  They  were  too  happy. 
She  married  again,  happily.  He  re- 
married. 1  saw  the  \ajst  portrait  he 
had  painted  of  his  second  wife,  a  lovely 
creature.  As  in  a  pictorial  palimpsest 
the  features  of  his  first  wife  showed 
In  the  new  text;  the  expression  of  her 
eyes  peeped  through  the  other  wo- 
man's eyes.  A  veritable  obsession  this, 
comparable  to  the  exquisite  and  mel- 
ancholy Ule  of  Georges  Rodenbach 
and  the  dear  dead  woman  of  Bruges- 
la-Morte. 

^Vhat  Is  the  artistic  temperament— 
so  caUed?  Years  ago  I  wrote  to  great 
lengths  of  "  The  Artist  and  His 
■\\'lfe,"  quoting  ancient  saws  and  mod- 
<-rn  instances  to  fatten  my  argument 


that  artistic  people  are.  In  private  life, 
very  much  liko  olher.s;  If  anything, 
more  human.  I  proved,  by  a  string  of 
names  beginning  with  the  Robert 
Brownings  and  the  Robert  Schu- 
manus,  that  artists  may  marry  or  mix 
without  fetf.r  of  sudden  death,  cross 
words,  bad  cookery,  rocky  behavior,  or 
diminution  of  their  artistic  powers. 
"  There  are  no  women  of  genius." 
paid  that  cross-patch  celibate.  Kd- 
niond,de  Goncourt;  "  the  only  women 
of  genius  are  men."  A  half  truth  and 
a  whole  Ho.  Artistic  men  are  as 
"  catty  "  as  the  "  cattlest  "  women, 
l^ut  why  dwell  only  upon  the  In- 
compatibility of  artists?  Doesn't  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman  sometimes  weary  of 
his  stout  spouse?  ,\Vhy  does  the  Ice- 
jnan  In  the  adjacent  alley  beat  the 
skinny  mother  of  his  children?  Or 
why  does  a  woman  who  never  heard 
of  Nora  Helmer,  Hedda  Gabler,  or 
Anna  Karenlna  leave  her  husband, 
her  family,  not  for  the  Ipve  /  of  a 
cheap  histrlon,  but  becAUse  she  thinks 
she  can  achieve  fame  es  a  "  movie  " 


great  artists  have  heoa,  and  ar*.  vlrlio. 
And  their  greatness  oonalated.and  ccn- 
■tiit«.  In  the  victory  aver  their  teai- 
peramente)  cot  In  the  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter— futile  phrase— but 
In  a  eyntheata,  the  harmonious  com- 
mlnglement  of  Intellect  aa«  artlstlo 
materiel.  Sensualist  your  artist  may 
be,  but  if  hfl  le  naught  elM,  then  his 
technical  virtuosity  avails  him  not. 
He  cannot  achieve  artistic  grandeur. 
The  noblest  art  Is  the  triumph  of 
Imagination  over  temperament. 

Too  often  a  rainbow  mirage  Is  this, 
enterlnj  Into  wedlock  of  two  congenial, 
Boula, 

When  Ho  wWspenH- 4t  to  lha  marry- 
ing moatli  of  June  and  tlie  meon 
Bwlma  la  tl»  tender  Mao—"  Why, 
dear,  !t  la  Just  e««y  for  two  to 
live  tLB  one  on  twonty-flvo  <»oll*ni  •! 
week,"  the  recording  angel  smiles, 
then  weeps.  iJor  ha*  the  hardy 
young  adventurer  "  spiders  on  his 
celling,"  as  they  used  to  say  In  Mos-' 
cow.  He  dares  to  be  a  fool,  and  thai 
iB  the  first  step  In  the  path  of  wisdom. 


actress?    Is  it  not  the  ^^11  <>f    the  .        ^^^^^  oh.  She  Is  enraptured.  Nat 

exotic,  the  far-away  and  ■unfamiliar.  ;   ,   

A  woman  can't  live  alone  on  stone 


without  the  bread  of  life  at  interval.?. | 
The  echoes  of  wanderlust  are  heard  in 
the  houses  of  bankers,  tailors,  police-! 
men,  politicians,  as  well  as  in  the; 
studies  of  artists,  poets,  and  musl- j 
clans. 

But  the  artlafs  mlademe«B»r«  reti 
Sato  ycUU  flnrt.  XIm  ntm  is  vubUabed 
early  and  often.    A  beautiful  young  I 
actress,  or  a  rising  young  portrait 
painter,  a  gifted  composer,  talented 
sctdptor,  t»re  poet,  brilliant  pianist, 
versatile   wrlter-^hen   one  of  these , 
strays  ftorose  the  barrier  tato  debat- 
able territory,  the  watchmen  on  the 
moral  towere  lustily  beat  their  warn-  ^ 
Ing  gongs.    It  is  prime  matter  for; 
headlines.    To  the  winds  strong  lungs  I 
bawl  the  naked  facts.    Depend  upon  I 
It — no  matter  who  escapes  the  public  / 
hue  and  cry,  the  artist  is  always  found 
out  and  his  peccadilloes  proclaimed 


urally  they  will  economlee;  occaslona; 
descents  into  cheap  Bohemias;  saw-  - 
dust,  pink  wlno,  pinker  wit,  pinkos* 
women.    No  new  gowns.    No  balls. 
NO  theatres.    No  operas.    No  eoclety. 
It  Is  only  to  be  Art,  Art,  ArtI   So  they 
bundle   their   Incompatible  tempera- 
ments before  an  official  and  are  made' 
one.   At  least  they  are  legally  hitched. 
She  plays  the  piano.    He  paints.  A 
wonderful  vista,  hazy  with  dreams, 
spreads  before  them.    She  wlU  teach  j 
a  few  pupils,  keep  up  her  practice, 
and  save  enough  to  study  some  day  ; 
with  a  pupil  of  a  pupil  of  Leschetlzky.  '. 
He  will  manfully  paint,  yes,  a  few 
portraits,  though  landscape  Is  his  am- 
bition.   But  It  Is  hard  to  resist  the 
bribes  of  our  dear  common  life.  They 
try,  they  faO. 

A  year  passes.  What  a  difference. 
Qone  are  the  dreams.  There  are  many 
spiders  on  the  celling  now.    T»  pay 


out  and  his  peccadilloes  prooiaimea  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^he 

from  pulpits  or  yawped  over  ttoe  roofs  ^  ^j^^j^  ^jy. 

of  the  world.    Why,  you  ask,  should  ^^^^     ^h.  looks  naler.  He 


a  devotee  of  aesthetic  beauty  ever  al- 
low hlB  fMt  to  lead  him  astray?  (I 
am  too  polite  to  eay  "  her  tootsie- 
wootslea.")  Here  comes  In  your 
much  v»unted,  too  much  discussed 
artlstlo  temperament—odious  phrase  I 
Hawked  about  the  market-place,  In- 
stead of  reposing  In  the  holy  of  holies, 
this  temperament  has  become  a  by- 
word and  a  stench  In  the  nostrils.  | 
EJvery  coney-catcher,  prizefighter,  or  i 
cocotte  takes  refuge  behind  "  art."  j 
\It  Is  beC9me  a  name  accursed.  When 
jthe  ti^pesellerji  of  literature  wish  to^ 
jrivet  '  public  attention  upon  their 
wares,  they  cry  cdoud:  "  Lo,  the  ar- 
tlstlo temperament!  "  If  an  unfor- 
tunate woman  Is  arrested  she  Is  usual- 
ly described  in  the  police-blotter  as  an 
i"  aotress."  If  a  fellow  and  his  wife 
itlre  of  too  much  bliss,  their  "  tem- 
peraments "  are  aired  lu  the  courts. 
Worse—"  affinities  "  are  dragged  In. 
(Decent  folk  shudder  and  your  genuine 
artist  does  not  boast  of  hi*  "  artistic 
temperament."  It  has  become  gutler- 
I  slang.  It  Is  a  synonym  for  rotten 
"  nerves." 

A  true  artist  abhors  the  ascription 
jof  temperament,  keeping  within  the 
sanctuary  of  his  soul  the  Ideal  that  is 
the  mainspring  of  his  creation.  The 
true  artist  temperament  Is,  In  reality, 
the  perception  and  appreciation  of 
beauty,  whether  in  pigment,  form, 
tone,  words,  nature,  or  In  the  loftier 
region  of  moral  rectitude.  It  may 
exist  coevally  with  a  strong  religious  j 
sense.  And  It  may  be  gayly  pagan. 
But  sJways  for  the  serious  artist  the 
human  body  Is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  Mother  •  Church,  profound- 
est  of  psychologists,  has  taught.  The 
dignity  of  men  and  women  dare  be 
violated  only  at  the  peril  of  their  Im- 
mortal souls.  The  artlstlo  tempera- 
ment adds  new  values  to  everyday  life 
and  character.  But  Its  possessor  must 
not  parade  this  personal  quality  as  an 
excuse  for  rfelf-lndulgence.  That  he 
leaves  to  the  third-rate  artisan,  to  the 
charlatan,  to  the  buffoon  who  grins 
through  a  horse  collar,  to  the  vicious 
who  shield  their  vlleness  behind  a 
torrid  temperament.  Now,  art  and  sex 
are  corelated.  Sex  is  the  salt  of  life. 
Art  without  sex  Is  flavorless,  hardly 
art  at  all,  ■  a  fro»en  simulacrum.    All ' 


mate  desires.  She  looks  paler.  He 
may  or  may  not  drink;  It  doesn't 
much  matter.  There  are  no  portraits 
painted;  an  artist  must  be  doubled  by 
a  society  man  to  capture  commissions, 
to  enjoy  the  velvet  vulgarities  of  the 
new-rich.  And  artists  demand  too 
much  of  their  wives.  She  must  be 
a  social  success;  also  a  combination 
of  cook  and  concubine.  Women  are 
versatile.  Women  are  born  actresses,  j 
It  was  a  woman,  not  a  man,  who  dis- 
covered the  art  of  leading  a  double  life 
on  ten  dollars  a  week.  But  on  twice 
that  amount  they  can't  run  a  house- 
hold, watch  the  baby— oh,  wretched 
intruder!— play  like  Fannie  Bloomfleld 
Zelsler,  and  look  like  aa  houri.  To  be 
j  a  steam-heat#a  American  beauty,  your 
1  father  must  be  a  billionaire. 

The  artist-woman  t«  a  finely  at- 
tuned fiddle.  You  may  mend  a  fiddle, 
but  not  a  ben,  sayn  Ibssn.  Tn»s,  but 
if  you  smash  your  flddlo  tbe  mtuAo  1« 
mute.  And  every  day  of  fault-flndlBi 
snaps  a*  string,  or  reduces  Its  taut- 
ness.  How  long  does  beaaty  endure? 
Begin  misunderstsidingi.  Pity,  the 
most  subtfy  cruel  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Virtues,  stalks  the  studio.  Secretly 
She  pities  him.  Secretly  He  pities  her. 
Pity  breeds  hatred.  Difference  de- 
velops discontent.  At  breakfast,  the 
moat  tnrlng  time  of  the  twenty-four 
hours— oh,  the  temperamental  break- 
ifasts  when  we  were  young  and  do- 


UcHtfnlly  miserable t—«v«n  witen  you 
'havso't  anything  to  eat— at  breakfast.  { 
He  pities  her  flushed  face  aa  She  runs  \ 
bt  from  the  kitchen  with  eggs  and  oof-  | 
fea.    No  longer  is  She  a  sylph  In  his ! 
eyes.    The  twenty-five  dollars  a  week 
seem  shrunken,  not  enough  for  one  to 
live  upon,  much  less  two  or  three.  She 
pities  him  because  He  Is  flushed  from 
his  night's  outing.    His  appetite,  like 
his  temper,  Is  capricious.   In  her  eyes 
He  is  th*  ordinary  male  brut*,  (feed 
the  brute  i )   Then  He  becomes  Impru- 
dent and  flings  Schopenhauer  at  her 
head.    That  old  humbug  of  a  tcAk- 
ogynlst,  who  was  always  elbow-deep  In 
woman  scrapes!    But  She  has  no  time 
to  retort  with  Ibsen  and  Shaw  for  his 
j  swift  discomfiture.    The  milkman  Is 
idtmnlng  her,  and  as  baby  must  have 


pure  milk  She  smiles  at  her  foolish 
yoimg  man  and  teases  htm  for  the 
moosy.  He  looks  blankly  at  her  aa  He 
lives  Into  empty  pockets.  This  sort 
of  thing  mar  last  for  years.  la  reck- 
less despair  He  may  throw  his  lamp 
at  the  moon,  She  her  bonnet  over  the 
windmill.  Female  suffrage  will  make 
such  conditions  Impossible  in  the  fut- 
ure by  forbidding  men  the  ballot.  Like 
a  sensible  shoemaker  let  him  stick  to 
hU  last,  or,  to  shift  the  Image,  let  him 
grind  the  handle  of  the  demestlo  bar- 
rel-orgaa  wliile  She  ooDeots  the  oop- 


tt  Is  wh«n  tho  tsaa  ysan  at*  apon 
the  phQandertng  artist,  tbe  yean  of 
thin  thoughU  and  bleak  regrets,  that 
he  may  miss  the  loving  wives  of  his 
past.  Then  will  he  cry  In  the  stfllness 
of  his  heart:  O  Time!  Sterttal  shearer 
of  souls,  spare  me  thy  slow  clippings. 
Shear  me  in  haste,  shear  me  closely  I 
You  see,  he  remains  the  literary  artist, 
and  In  the  face  of  death  be  wears  his 
shop    mask.     His    artlstlo  afflntty, 
whom  he  had  encountered  late  In  their 
earthly  pilgrimage,  congratulates  her- 
self that  her  latter  tonasomo  j^mts 
won't  be  burdened  by  the  Qls  and 
whims .  and  senile  vanity  of  an  old 
man.  She  may  be  a  spinstsr  and  boast 
the  artistic  temperament.  Or  aha  may 
escape  that  fate  by  marrying  ai  sen- 
sible business  or  professional  man, 
who  pays  the  freight  and  adml^fes  her 
pasty    painting,    her    tacae,  empty 
muslo-msJtlng.   her  unplayetf'  plays, 
unread  verse  and  novels— that  are  pri- 
vately printed.  Thus  doth  Nature  hit 
the  bapi>y   mieaa.     He   wbe  oould 
hold  .hands  with  a  pretty  girl  In  eleven 
langnacM  ocmsoles  .himself  wttb  his 
corroded  memories.   After  an,  bas  ha 
not  been  a  success,  has  he  not  eluded 
entangling  matrimonial  alllasoesT  Ab, 
the  artlstlo  temperamenti 

During  a  certain  Ix>ndon  silly  sea- 
son some  enterprtslnff  tanbeoile  posed 
this  query:  Can  a  woman  en  tbe 
boards  remain  vtrtoousT  TUs  ab- 
surd question  sot  Oroat  Brttala  lra»- 

siac.  flia  Otaea  tb«  ArobMsbep  aiw 
sworad,  aad  ersry  Tom.  Dloh.  aaA 
Harry  ruabed  tato  type  to  record  tbalt 
precious  opinions.  Tbe  theatrical  pro- 
fession rose  as  a  single  woman.  Knu 
Kendal  and  Jfary  Anderson  were  bel4l 
up  aa  shining  patterns,  which  th^  ar« 
But  there  were  many  skeptics.  Oeorra 
MooreCs  "  Mummer  Worship  "  we4 
buried  at  tbe  oamp  of  the  <q>tlmtst^ 
Rachel.  Sarab  Bernhardt,  and  Dxiat 
were  addnoed  by  tbe  pessimists.  Blnak 
ly  It  ocotuTod  to  tbe  ons  Intelllcent 
persea  la  aU  Londtm  te  hites-fte* 
George  Bernard  Shaw. 

**  Mr.  Shaw,  do  you  ttilnk  a  werna^ 
oaas%  virtuous  In  tho  theatre?" 

"  Why  should  she  be?  "  asked  8^ 
George,  and  then  and  there  the'monl 
jigmposium  went  up  In  a  beret  of  uu. 
controlled  laughter.  Mr.  Shaw  Is  Ilka 
tbe  little  candid  girl  In  the  crowd;  Cor 
him  tbe  tretb  Is  always  naked.  S»  It 
tbd  artlatle  tamperament. 


By  JsBM  GikbsBS  Hunek^ 


\    Triple    BUI   at  MetroiioUtan. 

The  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night  was  strewn  w!t)i 
corpses.  Such  a  naughty  .holocaust  : 
American  composers  and  llbrettisLs 
seem  given  over  to  goro  and  horrid 
violence  at  a  time  when  the  world 
craves  the  peace  that  pa.sseUi  all  mis- 
vmderstanding.  The  "  Curious  Imper- 
tinent "  who  studies  these  variations  of 
the  operatic  weather  must  have  aslced 
him.'?elf  the  question  after  hearing  and 
seeing  .Manager  Gattl-Ca.sazza's  ncl^ 
triple  bill:  "The  Legend."  book  bv 
jBcques  Bjyne,  music  by  Joseph  «.8rl  ; 
Brell;  "The  Temple  Dancer,"  book  by 
Jutta  Bell-Ranske,  music  by  .ohn 
Adam  Hugo,  and  a  revival  of  "  Shant 
wis,"  the  pleasing  Indian  operetta,  bon': 
bv  Xelle  Richmond  liberhart,  music  o- 
Charles  Cadman.  which  saw  the  ISglit 
In  this  house  last  season.  Follows  the 
cast  of  the  tonal  "  Triptych  "  : 
THE  LEGEND. 

C•.^rmelita  Rosa  ronsells 

Marta  Kathl«n  Howard 

atephen  Paul  Althouse 

1.,or6nBO  Louis  d'Ai)Selo 

THE  TEMPLE  DANGER. 

Yoga  Carl  Srhlegfl 

The  Temple  Dancer  Florence  Easto' 

The  Temple  Ouard  Morgan  Kingstov 


•   .Kathleen  Ilownr  l 

^■enion   RundelU.s 

  Paul  Althoueo 

'■  <!""  .Tliomas  Cl>alr.iei;a 

'•"'PP 'Angelo  Bo'lB. 

I'tptTO  Auillsln. 

I'll  Indians   Mario  Laurenti. 

i<;iorilano  Paltilnlerl 
Cecil  Arilen. 
Helena  Marsh, 
igU  Scheol  C.lii".  Man-  Melllsh. 

Kltiy  ){>•»;«. 
Conductoi-i'.olK  1  lo  Muriinzont. 
'•  The  I.er»nd  "  Heary  bs  D6D«h. 
U  -w-ould  be  Idle  to  deny  after  a  first 
1  earing  that   "  Tlie  Legend"  isas  not 
•Kendary.  but  as  heavy  as  unleavened 


■  !■  ■        iiMMiat^— fi— .^H^ 

Three    INew    Vnuncan    \N  orks 
Are   Produred   at  Metro-  I 
politan  Opera  House  | 

By  H.  E.  Krchbiel  j 

Jt  would,  perhaps,  be  best  not  to; 
tok»  a  too  serious  view  of  the  new! 
operas  which  had  their  fust  public  i 
representation  at  the  ^I'^^'^P"!'*^" 
Opera  House  last  night.  It  cannoti 
Kfy  be  avoided,  but  the  discussion 

can  be  brief.   - 

They  were  offered  as  an  earnest  of 
the  desire  of  the  management  to  en_ 
courage  American^composors  and  w^^^^^ 


•frendary.  But  as  nea\y  a»  i....^".—-- ,  courage  .fMuii.vc...  v.  ; ^  '.i,„„ 

:  .hat  •■  The  Ternple  Paneer  ;■  W..S  I  f};^^ \r ^^^c^^^a^sr 


,,ore  viable  both  vocally  and  muslcall 
,„d  that  ••  ShanewLs,"  by  contrast,  al- 
n.ost  seemed  a  classic.  Cenaor-which  is 
the  ehort.  ugly  word  '"f  ■■'*'cl»'i""=omi^^^^^ 
us  to  state  that  the  tl^ree  works  N^otjld 
M.lne  to  advantage  across  th^  ^Jfet  from 

ho    Metropolitan  Opera 
xxord.  at  the  Casino,  the  home  of  .ight 
operatic,  entertainment, 
nut  Ih"  ?anK>ilnary  element  In  t  leee 
librettos  Is  arroMlng. 
^elle    »tab<i    Paul    Althovisc    In  nic 
yfi^nd  '^to  save  h-r  ntage  father  I.ou.s 

l\n«Ielo     lie  in  turn  Is  shot  and  Rose 

I    Viixvled    over    bv    soldiers'  bullets. 

s  »  ks  he  finale  of  Mr.  Cadmans  score^ 
I'Sn  r  chard  Ordpiskl,  who  managed 
the  p rod  ctlon.  must  have  had  a  btjsy 
I  me'^s^^eeplng  up  the  ■X,'",?'»^,°/,,™;i'^i: 
dered  humans.  ProiTiInf \°/mete"ie8 
which  over  in  the  City  of 
ineans  undertakers.  '  ^ouardV 

professional  cards  with  iMgnor  t^uaroi  j 


choien  for  performance  becaufe  ot 
their  artistic  ment  only.    Wc  do  not 

wish  to  doubt  the  s'"'=«V^y„°Vinl 
manaeement's  motives— and  are  "o*  '"i 
a  position  to  question  the  correctness 
of  the  statement  that  Mr.  Breil's  The 
Legend"  and  Mr.  Hugo's  "The  Temple 
Dancer"  are  the  best  of  twenty-tive 
scores  which  were  submitted  last  ycai. 
It  is  enough  to  sav  that  the  first  of 
the  two  works  must  have  brought  at 
times  a  sense  of  humiliation  to  the  well  , 
wishers  of  American  music,  and  that 
neither  of  them  shows  py*^'"?, J'^! ' 
high  water  of  the  creative  ability  ot 
American  composers  as  it  has  been 
disclosed  again  and  again  for  years  in 
our  concert  rooms  and  theatres. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  more 
of  the  men  who  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  better  things  made  an 
effort  to  get  a  hearing  for  .the  works 
which  are  resting  in  their  %vriting 
desks.  If  so,  the  assertion  that  the 
?wo  operas  were  th«.>best  that  came 
under  examination   must   remain  un- 


■he  -r.aK-  ,i  i  h  n  » rcn .  ni,  to  ;.nj.KC 
it  bite  her  pursuer  while  proclaiming 
that  it  would  protect  her. 

This  waa  a  new  ntaance  i"  f  rpent 
worship.  The  verbal  part  of  The 
Temple  Dancer"  is  in  .rhymed  veise 
and  Mr.  Hugo's  music  is  "° 
relies  on  melody  to  •V'**,"?- 
tional  contents  of  hi*  play,  his  melody 
is  fluent  and  frequently  appealing 
and  his  rhythms  effective  Both  would 
have  profited  had  the  orchestral  scor- 
ing been  done  by  a  lighter  hand,  had 
'.  he  thought  less  of  the  orchestral  style 
of  to-day  and  studied  the  manner  of 
i  earlier  composers  of  Oriental  subjects. 

Delibes  offered  him  a  splendid  model 
'  in  "Lakmc."  But  there  is  E«"jind 
fancy  in  both  book  and  score,  and  if 
an  American  opera  had  to  be  given 
this  was  worth  trying  for  want,  of  a 

^''"he  story  is  that  of  a  dancer  who, 
out  of  love  lor  a  man  not  of  her  faith, 
learning  of  the  wickedness  of  selling 
her  virtue  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
temple,  attempts  to  steal  the  jewels  of  ^ 
the  idol  to  help  her  lover  to  escape  some  , 
undescribcd  danger.    The  desecration 
'  is    punished    by    a    lightning  stroke 
whicT  kills  her;         before  this  hnal 
catastrophe   pccurs  she   is  fo'^ed 
kill  \)V  poison  a  temple  guard,  w  no  is 
inflamed  with  passion  for  hor  ana  wiio 
has  discovered  her  secret  purpose  His 
attempts  to  win  her  make  up  all  the 
action  of  the  play;  t,ic  rest  is  ntua  , 
pageantry  and  picture,  for  which  m. 
Gatti  made  generous  provision. 

So  he  did  for  the  opera  by  Mr.  Breil, 
though  it  offered  no  opportunity  lor  j 
picturesque  stage  effects.    The  singers  i 


I...— — "5  "  „.iiii   >5i»nor  Guarali    under   examinatiuu    m.^^v    c  fk„ 

["t^e'  TWrtv  n^nV  Stree'^:'^^^^^^^  to  challenged,  for  in  the  country  of  the 
t  the  lliiri>  nimn  o        ,    j.     ^hlng     uii„,i  tho  one-eved  man  is  King. 


the  house  'AVho  "can  tell?  Something 
mav    happen    .sometime    and  genuine 

^'^^'^stoTes^ofthe  two  novelties  hav^ 
been  related  in  these  columns 
fuse  to  repeat  them,  except  to  say  that 
they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  average.     Sung  in  the  vernacular, 
thev  might  aa  well  haxe  been  sung  In 
Choctaw     The  words  for  the  most  parti 
^  o?e  unslngable.    Ponselle  and  Easton 
dlVgulsed  the  horror  ot  the  <lentals  .sibi- 
hinls  and  gutturals,  lend  ng  empha.si3  to  ; 
the  ikhlals    So  did  Sophie  Braslau    By  , 
all  means  let  us  have  opera  in  .Eng  i«h,  1 
but  let  UB  have  English  that  i-^  .singable. 

Both  taek  Style   and   Structure.  j 
,    It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  | 
tipon  the  merits  of  the  new  music.    Tlie  ! 
Breil  score  Is  melodious  and  common- 1 
place.    It  ai-.ibles  along  and  chokes  the 
action  whenever  it  can.    That  effective 
f.tegc  setting  deserved  stronger  situa- 
tion'^    "The  Temple  Dancer " ^sounded 
rVllUe  the  r-al  thlng-ln  Mr.  Hugo  Si 
ca.Me.  Richard  Wagner.    The  glow  of  thel 
mock  sun  saves  the  operetta  from  pall- 
ing I'ke  the  Brell  score.    At  least  tnere, 
li   orchestrsl   color,   rhythmic  variety. 
,"avt    writing,    and   freer   tonal  modu- 
lations.    From  the  sandy  fo:1  of  the 
tonic  and  dominant  we  are  rescued,  even 
though   the   hands   are   those   of  _Mi. 
;iugo  and  the  voice  that  of  Ulcliard  of 
Havreulh.     Neither  Mr.  Breil  nor  Mr. 
Hugo  writes  "gratefully"  for  the  s!ng- 


Ml.ss  Ponselle  had  to  perform  a  lot 
pf  vocal  stunts  and  only  her  extraor- 
dinary voice  enabled  her  to  compass 
some  "of  the  long-breathed  phrases.  She 
roKHesPP.s  a  magnificent  bellows.  Miss 
F.Kiton.  In  addition  to  dancing  which 
r  charniinelv.    had    a  tfcilgulngi 

.  bI  part.  Inasmuch  as  it  Wr«  ;in  un- 
r-b.-vcd  excursion  Into  lofty  altitudes. 
J'.ul  .she  is  an  artist  of  the  first  rankj 
sn.l  she  not  only  wes  a  lovely  appara- i 
tlon  as  one  of  the  '  i^acred  cocottes-, 
llio  librotto  Is  cxplkit  on  this  point— but 
sftng  and  acted  with  Intensity.  Ro.se 
ivn.sclle.  too.  deserves  praise  for  her  | 
inimlaiie.  This  young  woman  is  striding 
lo  her  goal  with  seven-league  hoots 
She  is  the  only  .satl.«factory  "  find  of 
tlic  present  opera  HCason.  Both  ,  ope- 
r..ttas  lack  style  and  structure  In  The 
T-mpIe  Dancer"  the  gravest  defect  is 
the  absence  of  the  protagonist.  ^\  e  hear 
«f  him.  but  he  falls  to  put  In  an  appear- 

""mt  Althouse  had  a  chequered  evening, 
uml  »«  usual  emerged  with  honors. 
T  Ik.'^  Thomos  Chalmers  he  possesses 
-voice  and  per.soiial'ty.  Roberto  Moran- 
ronl  was  as  dynamic  as  if  he  wore  con- 
ducting the  Puccini  operatic  triplets 
Mnnag.-r  Gattl-Casazza  informs  us  that 
il,..  two  operettas  wer-^  selected  from 
tw>>  dozen  and  mor"-  sent  in  to  coin- 
).etenl  .iud«*s.  We  conftss  we  can  t  nay 
ih-(t  th»  prospect  of  original  native 
opera  Is  cheerful,  although  moving 
picture  houses  may  have  cau.-e  for  re- 
joicing. 

N'oveMifs  Mearllly  Received. 

Tlie  reception  of  iho  two  novelties  was 
he  arty.    Mr.  Breil  and  Mr.  Hugo  were  il 
c.illpd  before  the  curtain  with  the  sing 
rv-    and  Mr.  Mornuzonl.    The  p.ssurto- 
<iii.  ntallBin  of  "  The  Temple  Dancer  "— 
V  Ith  its  echoes  of  tVngnor.  A  erdl.  Puc- 
cini   Muscagnl— evpn  Dvorak  was  Pre«- 
ciii  fo-  a  few  phrasfs,  the  motto  of  the 
New    World.  syniphon\  — pbia.«od.  Mies 
F'ston  was   Hpplaitdni   after  her  first 
.-ill'  and  the  duo  was  liked,  despite  Mr. 
"KinK.<-lf>n's  colli.    The  Serpent  ballet  wa.s 
O'llv  appreciated.    The  lobbyists  decided 
that  th..  Hugo  work  had  belter  ^Jianff^ 
ff.r  life  th(.n  "The  I^egond.  '  .But  wc 
ri  scnt   a    "  certain    critical  condescen- 
-      .,mon3L  oiir  own  when  such'  ex- 
sior,      ft.x„J.^S^v.  fte,^  heard  like  this: 
p;et;Mons  were_\    .  ,  ,  America 


blind  the  one-eyed  man  is  "-'"e 

There  remains  then  only  the  ques 
tion  whether  or  not  the  cause  of 
American  opera  was  helped  by  the  pro- 
duit^on  of  these  operas.  F^n^lyj*^^ 
do  not  believe  that  it  was;  wx  can  only 
hope  that  it  was  not  harmed. 

The   works    of   Mr.    Brcil   and  Mr 
Hu-o  ought  not  to  be  put  on  the  same 
nlane    though  they   must  necessarily 
be    brought^  together    in  discussion 
•'The   Leiend"   is   ridiculous   in  plot. 
I  prosaic  and  commonplace  in  .  language 
artificial  in  structure,  and  in  all  but 
1  a  few  moments  barren  of  interest  ov 
I  beauty.     From  beginning  to  end  its 
score  is  the  product  of  calculation,  re- 
flection  and  labor,  combined  ^'ith  som* 
ingenuity  in  the  creation  of  orchestral 
Lnd  harmonic  effect.    It  aims  to  follow 
the    Wagnerian    system    ol  dramatic 
composition,  and  when  its  melodic  line 
lifts  itself  above  mere  musical  decla- 
mation and  achieves  the  anoso  manner 
!  and  a  measure  of  tunefulness,  it  echoes 
'Wagnerian   phrases   which  have  ong 
been  admired— the  prize  song  in  Die 
Meistersinger,"  for  instance  Genci- 
ally  the  dialogue  is  mere  stilted  in- 
•  tonation  of  words  which  can  ill  eii- 
I  dure   exaltation   either   by   music  or 
elocution.  su;?erimposed  on  an  instru- 
mental fabric  woven  out  of  themes 
which  are  neither  plastic  nor  charac- 
teristic enough  to  suggest  association 
with  the  people,  the  moods,  the  pas- 
sions or  the  agencies,  of  the  play.  Thej 
language  is  of  the  kind  that  we  would 
i  expect    from    schoolboys    playing  at, 
robber  melodramatics.    Some  of  it  was 
unintelligible  last  night,  but  for  every 
I  phrase   lost  the    audience    owed   the;  . 
composers  and  singers  thanks.  \ 
The  plot?    A  nobleman  by  day  is  a 
bandit  by  night.    His  daughter  has  ai 
lover  who  comes  to  her  m  the  noble-, 
man's  castle,  while  on  an  errand  to  , 
capture  the  nobleman  and  bring  liini  | 
to  punishment.    The  girl  makes  him 
take  a  vow  to  be  true  to  her  under  all  ( 
circumstances.    Enters  the  father,  who  | 
is  told  bv  his  daughter  thai  the  young  ; 
officer  is  her  affianced  lover.    He  gives  | 
him  welcome  and  learns  the  object  ot 
his  visit.    Then,  instead  of  slitting  the 
young  man's  weasand,  he  needlessly 
declares  himself  to  be  the  bandit  of 
•whom  his  son-in-law-to-be  is  in  search 
and  runs  out  into  the  night  to  receive 
the  bullets  of  the  young  officer's  sol- 
diers.   The  woman,  torn  between  love 
for  her  father  whose  wicked  character 
she  detests  and  love  for  her  lover,  kills 
the  latter  to  prevent  him  from  pur- 
suing  the   former  and   is  summarily 
shot  by  the  officers  of  the  law.   That  is 


in  "The  Lcsend"  were  Miss  Ponselle,, 
Miss  Kathleen  Howard,  Paul  Althouse, 
and  Mr.  I.ouis  d'Angelo.  for  all  ot  | 
whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  strove  ^ 
valiantly  to  be  understood,  and.  the  ; 
English  language  being  native  to  Ihcm. 
succeeded  whenever  the  music  permit- 


ted them  to  do^so.    This   *  did  in  the 
dialogues  and  did  not  in  the  passages 
which   approached   ^ong-     There  was ; 
one  interruption,  of  «PPi?,"?°       ^"en- 1 
of  the  love  music  and  obviously  gen  , 
u  ne  appreciation  of  an  effective  inter- , 
mezzo  introduced  to  enable  the  lover, 
to  go  to  sleep  and  be  discovered  by  the. 
robber-nobleman   when   he    comes  in, 
from  a  storm  with  a  heart  attuned  .to  , 
e°ve  precipitate  welcome  to  a  son-in- 
j  law  he  had  never  seen. 

After  the   opera  there  wci«  many 
'  cans  to  which  the  singers,  the  com- 
poser the  librettist  and  the  conductor, 
^Ir  Moranzoni.  responded.   There  were 
also  demonstrations  ot  approval  after 
"The  Temple  Dancer,"  but  the  com 
poser  took   only   one  call,  and  t>. at  1 
tardilv   with  apparent  reluctance,  ihc 
Angers  here  were  Miss  Easton,  Morgan 
Krngston  and  Carl  Schlegel.   The  tessi- 
Tura  of  the  music  of  tJic  soprano  is 
cruellv  high,  but  Miss  Easton  sang  it 
admirably.   In  action  and  song  the  men 
were  far  from  worthy  companions. 

After  the  novelties  came  a  repetition 
of  Mr.  Cadman's  "Shanewis,  which 
had  a  full  allotment  of  performances 
last  Vear,  and  in  which  Miss  Braslau 
sang"  with  splendid  voice  and  tervor 
and  was  admirably  seconded  by  Miss 
Sundelius  and  Mr.  Althousc. 


Mme.    Eva    Gauthier.    whose  pro- 
grammes are  always  of 
terest,  gave  a  sonj:  recital  devoted  to 
the  modern  French  and  British  com- 
posers yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolianj 
Hall.    Mme.  Gauthier  opened  the  re-, 
cital  bv  saying  that  she  was  afflicted 
with  a  cold  and  had  just  had  an  opera- 
tion   on    her    jaw.     Her  subsequent 


had  a  iron.se.r  uftcct  Ju  lUfce^irt  and  most 
of  her  Bongs  were,  new  to  r«S6w  York.  At 
th«v  start  of  the  progratnirie'  s)ie  told  her 
au^enee  ? ho  recently  had  had  an  opera- 
tion pertormed  in  her  throat,  and  that 
;no  doubt  accounted  for  tlie  fact  that  her 
I  singing  was  not  up  to  her  vtsuaA  standard. 

For  -the  first  time  here  Mme.  Gautier! 
'presented  a  group  of  songs  by  Erie  Satie.l 
a  ."futurifif  compo.scr  of  I'rance.  a;  pre^i 
decessor  of  Debuae.v  and  Ravel  in  impre«-l 
sionistic  music,  who  spent  naost  of  his 
lift)  as  a  music  hall  («mpnaer.  She  sang  ^ 
a  "cabaret"  waltz  and  bcv oral  -more  seri- 
ous rumberB  and  had  to  repeat  one  of  ' 
them,  "Th6  Statue  of  Bronze."  A  group) - 
Of  old  songs  Including  "Drink  To  Me  Only| 
With  Thlno  p;ye.s"  re-harmonized  in' 
I  modem  style  by  Cyril  Scott,  were  harsh 
and  without  tho  charm  of  tjic  original:, 
'simple  harmonics.  But  there  vere  lovely| 
modern  I'Yench  works  by  Albert  Roussel.i 
jFrcd  Barlow,  an  American  by  birth,  audi 
I  Gabriel  Dupont.  Programmea  as  intcr-l 
Icstlng  are  seldom  heard  in  New  York.  '■ 

Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony 
Performed  liy  Oratorio  and 
Svmphonv  Societies  . 

fSf  /^-^ 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel  ^'^'*^/<. 

i     Th^e. Society  of- the  Cincinnati  in  the 
State  of  New  York  frowned   on  the 
purpose  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends , 
of  Music  to   give  a  performance   of  [ 
Beethoven's    Symphony   in   D  minor, 
with  its  choral  finale,  in  celebration  of  | 
j«y,  and  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  abandoned  the  pro.iect.  This  con- 
cert was  to  have  been  given  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  soldiers  of  America  who 
died  in  their  country's  service,  but  be-  j 
cause  the  music  cf  the  symphony  is 
"German"  the  concert  was  denounced  | 
as  an  insult  to  the  memoiy  of  those 

who  fell  in  the  war.  ^,    ^  ■ 

Yesterday  afternoon  tne  Oratorio 
and  Symphony  societies  performed  the 
same  symphony  in  the  regular  course 
of  the  latter  society's  concerts,  hut  as 
a  celebration  of  "the  brotherhood  of 
man."  There  were  people  enough  to 
fill  Carnegie  Hall.  They  I'^^ejied  "v- 
erently  not  only  to  the  symphony  but 
1^0  to  the  "Bened.ctus"  from  the  same 
composcr'.s  Mass  in  D.  .  ( 

The  performance  of  the  missal  hjmn  , 
and  the  symphony  was  on  the  plane  of 
the  performances  of  the  works  by  Mr. 
Damrosch's  societies  in  the  past,  not 
■  excellent  enough  to  call  for  loud  praise, , 
'not  poor  enough  to  cause  serious  dis- 1 
appointment.  The  vocal  d 'Acuities  in 
the  finale  of  the  symphony  which  have 
been  recognized  as  all  but  insuperable 
as  long  as  the  work  has  been  in  ex- 
istence were  not  surmounted,  though 
the  conductor  and  his  singers  .abored 
self-sacrificingly  to  overcome  them. 
There  were  moments  (more  particularly 
m  the  liturgical  music)  when  the  emo- 
tion of  the  hearers  was  carried  heav- 
enward, but  there  "were  also  moments 
(more  particularly  in  the  symphony) 
when  the  clog  of  physical  ^ability  on 
the  part  of  the  performers  kept  tHe 
listeners  close  to  the  earth. 

The  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Florence 
Hinkle-Witherspoon,  Miss  Emma  Rob- 
ert*  Mr  Reed  Miller  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Middleton.  M.  Gustave  Tinlot,  concert- 
master  of  the  Symphony  Society, 
played  the  transfigured  violin  solo  in 
the  "Benedictus"  with  exquisite  finish 
but  small  tone. 
.K  gratifying  incident  was  the  open 


^     tl.Ot.lAJ  .life     .1.  '  - 

Mme.   Uauiniers   w,..^  jng  of  the  cor./;ert  w-ith  the  first  stanza 

to    he  types  ol  songs  she  essays  and  ,  „  ^^^^      ^j^^rus  and  audi- 

ler  taste  and  interpretive  Powers  are  i  .jjj,      jendid  power  and  fervor, 

''f*  "wiinarv.     Tho   first   two         ^^^^  Dvkc's  "Peace  Hymn  of  the 

and  Republic."   as  set 


all,  but  it  is  quite  enough.  It  lasts 
fifty-live  minutes,  v.'hich  is  about  aiij 
hour  longer  than  it*ought. 

"The  Temple  Dancer"  in  all  its  ele- 
ments gets  nearer  to  the  world  ofi 
dramatic  illusion  than  does  the  work 
of  Mr.  Breil  and  Jacques  Byrne,  hi^ 
librettist,  and  is  much  more  tolerable 


The'  first 

things  on  hor  "  programme  were 

■"K;- could  b. ».» ':>"l;;';";', 

to  the  vigor  of  "'^.^"f cv  the 
_  group  -hich_ca^ught_^thcjancy^ 


to    music    by  Mr. 


Beethoven's  "Beuedictus"  and 
His  Ninth  Symphony 
Are  Presented. 


The  second  In  the  series  of  concerts 
arranged  by  Walter  Damrosch  to  cele 
brate  the  coming  of  peace,  which  Is  still 


iSnc^'w^s^Tevoicd  to  Erik  Satte;  ^™^^^^ place  ^^^^^.^^y  afternoon 
\  auuience    "<».^     "La  Statue  de  Bronze,  1 1-""' •■'^>  _^  ,.  j„,„  h.>inn<r/>il 


into   the   realm  of  imagination,  and; 
might  have  gone  deeper  if  the  au-j 
I  thors  fMme.  Jutta  Bell-Ranske  is  the! 
'  writer  of  the  book)  could  have  real-, 
'  ized  their  conception  of  a_heroine  who 
must  be  at  once  a  singer  and  a  danc-i 
ing   priestess   in.  an   Indian  temple; 
The  work  is,  indeed,  more  ballet  than] 
I  opera.    As  it  was.  Miss  Easton,  grace- 
ful in  every  motion  and  pose,  couldj 
...vv  V...-.-.    I   onlv  'Uffeest  the  sacred  dances  which 
■•^Sur^ls7ngiy  >or{^^^^^  to  perform,  and  the 

composer,.fsn-t  it?';    That^a^  li^sper^,^  manager.      with  benevolent 

ditlon.    K.ther--r^        a^  th€  1^^,,  ,  ^  ^.^    fancy,    turned    both  the 

"'^.•  ^'•"If.'d  wiVen  that  Is  se«I«><l  tl^en  I  "snake  dance"  and  the  "Dance  of 
^^^«^r^o»1c  moUve  mav  be  bU  as    the    composer  calls 

'J^ombones  o^^  N''  1  them,  .into  a  sort  of  game  of  tag  or 

ev2r    of  ••  modernism  "  ^^a.  tp  be  |   ^  ^osca,  which  Miss  Easton 

;      ,V.l  111  these  native  compositions .  ,  i  ^  j.^.j^  ^^^^.p  ^.j^j^^lo^s 


1  C'?o"gs"w;re""ia-Statue       Bronze.^j  — —  ^  ^         ^^^^  ""t^V.^^ 
...........  •■v-,-.  -di3tanc^   l-.Daphenio"  and  "Le  Chapelier.    They,  symphony  Society  series,  but  t.i. 

It  penetrates,  indeed,  a  short  distance       ^^^j    i  „„„^„r-t  w:>a 


were 
writ 


nio  —   *  .to  me  o.yiiiv"""J   ,     ,     o  latw 

-  u  .~  tliev  were!  concert  was  largely  an  Oratorio  Soc.ety 

«11  in  what  was  when  they  were  ^         ,        ^    xho  progranimo  was  In- 
.en  Satie's  peculiar  >d'oni.  of  t?oau«d  by  a  general  sinr-ng  of  Mr. 

Then,  to   Ghow  the  other  side  of^  ^oau«a  p^^ 

Satie's 'genius.  Mme.  G^"^,';;'"^^^^;^  ^X'^  "Peace  H^^^^^  of  tho  Republic." 
one  of  his  c^f6-conce«  wait  es  and  ar  Dy^.e  s    Peace     y^^^^  two 

excellent  popular  tune  it  ^-".l-  _,,„Lrs    the  "Beuedictus"   from  Bee- 

there  were  songs  by  ^^^^Xfok    Vnd  thov^'s  4ls^  his  ninth 

.lohn   Ireland.  Joseph,  Hf'brook.^ajid  thojen^s^^-Mls^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

scheme,  the  purpose  of  the  concert  was. 
a  proclamation  ot  the  brotherhood  ot 
man,  which  may  also  bo  coming  when 
Bolshovlkl  cease  to  Incite  to  universal 
anarchy  and  busy  themselves  with  euch 
crlr-  s  that  peaceable  men  and  wcmen 
won-...-  how  long  tho  world  is  Soln»| 
to  endure  such  disruption  of  Itself. 

However,  thl.9  Is  perhaps  not  the  place 
<-or  a  discuP?>lon  of  the  vropriety  of  - 


.lohn  ireiana.  juaci."  .C„^  lUme 
Frank.  Bridge,  and  all  of    hem  Mme 


Gauthier 
I  pathy. 


gave 


with   admirable^  sym- 


MME.  GAUTIER'S  RECITAL 

MARKED  BY  NOVELTIES 


Mme  ■Eva  Gautier  gave  a  song  recita 
Jtir  ',i;,ny  novelties  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes 
xffeacnoon 


v. 


:  .  l>ajnro!icli  ami  the  •  m<^ml>orB  of  the 
I  vniY>hony  nnd  Or*torlo  societies  boUevel 
iiTOr.o  is  hero,  let  Uiem  lojolce.  Mean-; 
whlKi  bo  It  noted  th*t  no  on«  threw  any 
br..;;9  at  tho  conductor,  the  Blngers  or 
U\o  orchestra  becauoo  thoy-  performed 
the  music  of  Ludwlg;  van  Bcothovcri.  of 
Bonn,  a  city  now  In  the  unmolested  Teu- 
tonic territory  which  enjoys  the  bless- 
Ingw  armed  guardianship  by  Ui«  Al- 
lies. 

The  performance  of  the  'T3endlcturf' 
.:ib  smooth  and  effective,  but  It  cannot 
bo  saJfl  that  the  first  and  third  move- 
ments of  the  great  symphony  proceeded 
with  all  requlsUo  nnish.  The  scherzo 
was  bettor  done  and  tlio  last  movement, 
while  uneven  In  delivery,  had  momenta 
of  Impressive  character.  The  eolo  quar- 
tet hoard  In  both  works  consisted  of 
Florence  Hlnkle,  soprano;  Emma  Kob- 
crts,  contralto;  Reed  Miller,  tenor,  and 
Arthur  Middlcton,  bass.  As  usual  the 
soprano  had  a  hard  time  with  Beetho- 
ven's merciless  soarings,  nad  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  labored  not  altogether  success- 
fully with  his  part.  In  addition  to  tho 
Oratorio  Society  chorus  there  was  a  choir 
of  boys  from  St.  Thomas's  Church,  and 
the  youngfltera  wore  wortli  their  weight 
n  gold.  Why  can  wo  not  have  a  whole 
:)ratorlo  Society  of  them?  The  pro- 
Kiamtne  of  yesterday  will  be  repeated 
to-morrow  evening  In  Carnegie  Hall. 

Ghrislian  Sinding's  Composition  Full 
of  Refreshing  Melody,  Long  Time 
in  Reaching  New  York. 


MISS  FARRAR  QUEENLY 

IN  "FIAMMETTF'  OPERA 


Dflcked  wltli  gorgeous  costumed  and 
brilliant  settings,  "ILe  Ucina  Flammette" 
was  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Houso  la.st  night  The  music  tripped  light- 
ly, too  lightly,  perhaps,  for  its  tragic  end- 
ing. *v  t  't  was  all  pleasant  to  hear.  Miss 
Gerald  Ine  Farrar  and  a  cast  Including  ten 
American  singers  gave  the  opera  a  good 
prc^ientatloh.  IlipoUto  Lazaro,  Leon 
Kothler,  Adamo  Didur  and  their  associ- 
ates .sang  their  accustomed  rftles  ener- 
p:etlc.ally  and  Mr.  Montcux  directed  the 
graceful  score  gracefully. 


By  BEOINAXi 


By  REGINALD  DE  KOVEN. 


A  symphony.  D  major  No.  2,  op.  83,  by 
the  Norwegian  composer,  Christian  Slnd- 
mg,  playf'd  tor  the  first  time  in  New  York, 
wat)  the  novelty  and  feature  of  the  con- 
oert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Josef 
Straaeky,  conductor,  at  Camegie  Hall  last 

This  masterly  and  ingratiating  work  was 
*rat  «!ven  In  Berlin  in  1907,  under  Weln- 
l^jtner,  and  aeems  to  have  taken  aii  un- 
dtily  long  time  in  reaching  New  York.  Its 
compos«ir  haa  been  eo  far  best  known  lo 
Anurican  concertsoers  and  music  lovert. 
by  a  very  attractive  and  melodious  vloUn 
coacerto  and  a  piano  piece,  "Rustling  of 
Sprlot;."  but  the  symphony  heard  last 
■Ight  gave  OM  an  entirely  new  and  cer- 
tainly enjoyable  Impression  of  the  com- 
poser's power  and  originality  as  a  writer 
of  pure  muslo. 

Sindlng,  u  a  eomposor,  has  been  com- 
pared tn  style  and  manners  to  his  country- 
nuin  Grieg.  aiUJ  not  without  justice,  as  in 
the  music  of  both  masters  there  is  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  influence  of  folk 
tone,  feeling  and  color.  It  is  indeed  refresh-  ^ 
ing  in  these  modem  dasa  of  orchesUal 
vagaries  to  have  a  composer  with  full  com- 
mand of  modern  orchestral  expression  and 
really  notable  structural  knowledge  and 
facility,  write  pure  melody,  wiUi  full  en- 
joyment of  its  tonal  beauty,  as  well  as  a 
large  appreciation  of  its  emotional  value. 

But  then,  alas!  so  few  modern  compos- 
ers can  wTite  melody;  and  many  of  these 
j!ew  do  not  deign  to;  So  all  the  more 
honor,  praise  and  glory  to  Mr.  Sindlng, 
who  both  can  and  will. 

Of  the  through  movements  in  -which  the 
V.  jrU  is  cast,  the  first,  allegro  moderate, 
iu  Us  energy,  vitality  and  rhythmic  in- 
dividuality was  perhaps  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  most  popular  in  appeal;  although 
Uio  andante,  or  deliciously  simple  folk- 
song was  almost  equally  appealing  and 
enjoyable     The  finale,  allegro,  more  in- 
tricate in  structive,  less  straightforward 
melodically,  and  though  with  a  stirringl 
and  well  contrived  and  managed  coda  and' 
climax,  I  found  the  least  interest  of  the! 
through  movements.  eYt  all  in  all.  one  of  i 
the  most  attractive  orchestral  novelties  I  i 
have  heard  this  season ;  and  I  thought ! 
that  the  orchestra  played    it  extremely' 
well,  and   that  Mr.   Stranski  conducted 
with  evident  appreciation.  1 
Mme.  Guiomar  Novaes  jjlayed  the  fa- 
miliar A  minor  Grieg  concerto  with  great 
technical  Vnrilliancy,  inspiring  sonority  and 
iorcoful  dynamics— I  have  seldom  heard 
Liie  ca4enza  of  the  first  movement  better 
played— a  certain  dryness  of  sentiment, 
iind  with  at  the  same  time  a  hectic,  quasi 
■ropioal   blaze  and  blare  of   tone  color 
.vhtcb  sounded  a  little  ajar  with  accejpted 
Grieg    traditional    convention.^.     Still  a, 
Tiasterly  and  artijstio  performance,  warm- 
ly applauded.    The  orchestral  accompani- 
iment  was  not  famous. 

Tho  programme  also  Included  a  rather 
drj-,  unplastic  and  noisy  rendering  of 
L>vorak's  famous  G  minor  Slavic  rhap- 
sody and,  in  strong  contrast,  a  quite  tem- 
peramental, romantically  conceived  and 
lorcible  interpretation  of  Luszt's  beautiful 
"Les  PreQudes."  with  its  queer  premoni- 
tions of  TschaikowBkys  fifth  sj-mphony, 
which  I  enjoyed  as  much  as  anything  on  a 
programme  which  I  found  up  to  the  best 
aUandard  of  the  Philharmonic  .Society, 


I  cannot  think  that  the  fact  that  th 
immortal  Beethoven  In  the  excerpt— al 
too  short— from  his  "Misea  Solemnis"' 
and  his  ever  wonderful  and  ethereal 
.Ninth  Symphony  was  the  feature  of  the 
second  "Peace"  concert,  under  the  eignlfl- 
cant  caption  "The  Brotherhood  of  Man," 
given  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  New 
York  symphony  and  Oratorio  societies  at 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Waiter  t)amrosch, 
was  in  any  way  or  sense  indicative  of 
the  reprehensible  or  intended  German  pro- 
paganda of  which  we  have  been  hearing 
so  much  of  late. 

Beethoven,  in  all  these  changing  times 
and  scenes  of  musical  modernity  and  em- 
piricism, still  remains  the  commanding  \ 
musical  genius  of  the  ages;  remote, 
mystic,  without  country  and  inaccesible 
save  to  those  inspired  souls  who  with  and 
through  him  can  enter  into  that  universal 
country  where  transcendent  and  inspired 
harmony  reigns,  and  wliere  lofty  thoughts 
thus' inspired  lead  to  noble  deeds— human 
rancor  and  frailty  having  been  cast  aside. 

As  at  the  previou."?  concert,  the  pro- 
crramme  opened  by  the  singing  of  "Ameri- 
ca," in  which  tho  audience  this  time  did 
not  join;  followed  by  the  "Peace  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  by  Messrs.  Van  Dyke  and 
Damrosch,  a  ver>-  good  piece  of  its  type, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  met  with  much 
less  response  than  at  us  first  hearing  at 
the  first  "Peace"  concert,  last  week. 

It  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  train  any 
community  into  the  acceptance  of  any 
Diece  of  music  which  might  be  called  na- 
tional, and  even  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" has  had  no  easy  road  toward  nation- 
al acceptance,  so  that  Mr.  Damrosch,  with 
a  really  good  number,  roust  be  content  to, 
bide  his  time.  I 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  found  the  work  of  | 
the  quartet,  Mmes.  Hlnkle  and  Roberts! 
and  Messrs.  Reed  Miller  and  Arthur  Mid-! 
dleton.  in  the  "Benedictus"  decidedly  dry! 
and  lacking  in  both  suavity  and  emotional 
ardor.  But  the  chorus  was  dignified  and 
sonorous,  while  the  violin  solo  was  played 
with  marked  artistic  appreciation  and 
feeling  for  tonal  values  by  Mr.  Tullot,  the 
concert  master  of  the  orchestra. 

For  all  music  lovers,  llluminatl  and 
cognoscenti,  Beethoven's  "Ninth"  or  "Cho- 
ral" Symphony  marks  tlie  apogee,  zenith 


'  MR.  CARUSO  IN"IVIARTA" 

WITH  MME.  BARRIENTOS 

"Maria,"  sung  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night  to  a  very  largre 
jaudionce,  brought  out  an  intertstlny  con- 
trast in  voices.  The  largest  tenor  volc« 
was  heard  opposite  the  smallest  soiprano. 
Knrlco  Caruso  being  cast  with  Mme. 
Maria  Ban  ientoa.  Size,  however,  does 
not  make  an  artist,  and  the  audience 
listened  breathlessly  to  the  tiny  coloratura 
voice  blending  with  the  golden  tones  of 
Mr.  (!aruso.  Both  were  in  excellent  voice. 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "M'apparl" 
and  the  many  tuneful  arias  of  Flowtow'* 
old  opera  brought  loud  plaudits. 

Adamo  Didur  and  Mme.  Flora  Perinl 
completed  the  quartet  of  principals,  and 
-\rtur  Bodanzky  conducted  tho  merry 
music  effectively. 


IS 


ABTHUB  LOESSEB'S  BJlCIIAIt. 

Arthur  Jjoesaer,  pianist,  was  heard  by 
a  large  and  friendly  audience  last  night 
at  a  recital  in  Aeolian  liall.  He  plays 
with  energy  and  entJhuslasm.  However, 
his  entertainraent-i  would  bo  more  en- 
joyable if  he  produced  a  better  slnslns 
tone,  managed  his  pedals  with  mot-e  care 
and  d;d  not  hit  the  keyboard  with  so 
much  force  in  fortissimo  passages.  Mis 
iplayittg  of  the  Giuck-Salnt-Sa6ns  melodies 
from  "Alveste"  and  a  group  of  Brabue 
pieces  brought  him  hearty  applause. 


j  operas,  of  which  tho  world  ha«  few,  and 
1  Mabel   Garrison    wa.s    warmly  gree,ted 
1  when    she    sang   the    soprano   role  in 
"  RIgolctto  "  at  yesterday'.^  Metropoli- 
tan matinee,  to  the  usual  large  attend- 
ance.    The   young   American  recently 
added  Lucia  to  her  list,   restoring  Its 
;almo.sphere  of  bridal,  vernal  freshness 
ito  Donizetti's  classic.    She  brought  ye»- 
tcrdav  the  f.fime  gentlenes.s  and  youth 
into  \'erdl't  lyric  tragedy  of  the  Duke 
;an.l  the  Jester's  daughter. 

Mif8    Garrl.son    .showed    a  maidenly 
'  he.sitation  over  the  "  Caro  Nome,"  the 
i  heroine's  one  happy  air.    Too  nervous 
in  the  early  scenes  to  do  her.self  Ju.stice, 
.ihe  was  at  her  be.it  later  in  the  famous 
{  quartet.     Mis.s    Bra.slau     Mr.  Haokett, 
-I  Messrs.  De  L.uca  and  Mardones  reap- 
'  peared  in  a  spirited  performance,  the 
first  of  two  opera«  conducted  yesterday 
bv  Mr.  Moranzoni. 

Mmes.  Farrar  and  Fornia,  Messrs.  ' 
Lazaro  and  Montesanto  .sang  last  night 
when  "Madame  Butterfly"  .-old  ont 
4,000  capacity  tor  the  .second  time  in 
Just  over  a  week.  Soldiers  and  sailors 
In  the  audience  Indicated  a  reason,  per- 
haps, for  the  new  interest  in  Puccini  s 
op<:ra  with  a  hero  who  wears  the  uni- 
form of  Uncle  Som.  - 

Maurice  Dambois,  'Cellist,  Plays. 

Maurice  Dambol.s  made  a  third  and 
I  last  appearance  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon,  playing  a  concerto  by 
Victor- Herbert  for  'cello,  an  instrument 
that  Mr.  Herbert  himself  played  in  the 
day.s    of   Thomas    and    Seidl.  Ysaye's 
'  Po^me  "  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Dambols's 
:  patron,  with  whom  he  came  here  from 
I  ISelgium,  and  there  were  pieces  by  Schu- 
bert. Popper,  Faure.  Debussy,  and  the 
'  accompanist,  L.  T.  Oruenberfi. 


By  Jamec  Gibbon*  Huneker 


A  Brilliant  Piano  Recital. 

If  Arthur  Rubinstein  had  but  played 
at  his  first  piano  recital  several  weeks 
ago  as  he  played  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  there  would  have  been  a 
different  tale  to  tell  the  next  morning 
Instead  of  the  apologetic  tone  we  were 
compelled  to  use.   The  young  man's  art 
1  is  es!5entlally  impressionistic,  and  must 
evoke   criticism   of  the  impressionistic 
I  sort ;  after  all,  a  critic  can  only  record 
I  his  fleeting  Impressions,  and  yesterday 
they  were  4>ertorce  of  the  pleasantest 
order.    Imprimis :  Pan  Arthur  is.  not  a 


and  climax  of  symphon.c  art.  Since  Bee- 
thoven's time  this  art  lias  been  expanded, 
broadened  and  modernized;  but  given  the 
limited  means  of  orchestral  expression  at 
his  command,  nothing  finer  or  more  im-; 
pressive  has  ever  been  written.  And  yet 
even  to-day  for  many  music  lovers  this 
wonderful  symphony  still  remains  in  the, 
realms  of  the  music  of  tho  future,  the 
seldom  and  the  recondite. 

There  are  those  who  still  think  that  the 
choral  finale  written  to  SchiUer's  "Ode  to 
Lloy"  is  outside  the  proper  realms  of  sym- 
I  phonic  expression  and  therefore  a  mistake, 
i    With  tills  view  I  cannot  agree,  for  how- 
'  ever,  because  of  his  growing  deafness,  the 
vocal  parts  may  have  become  in  a  way  dis-  | 
torted  and  hazardously  difficult,  Beethoven  j 
undoubtedly  felt  that  there  came  a  point 
of   human    emotional    expression   which  1 
could  not  be  reached  by  purely  symphonic 
means,  and  demanded  definitely  the  use 
of  the  human  voice,  and,  great  artist  that 
he  was,  therefore  took  any  and  every 
means  at  his  command  to  subserve  his 
constructive  and  emotional  ends. 

The  best  performance  of  this  mighty 
work  that  I  recall  in  New  York  was  under 
the  direction  of  Anton  Seidl,  when  the 
chorus  as  well  as  the  soloists  were  placed 
in  front  of  rather  than  behind  the  orches- 
tra This  plan  Mr.  Damrosch  did  not  fol- 
low vesterday.  and  yet  as  a  whole  the 
work"  received  ah  interesting  and  effective 
interpretation  at  Mr.  Damrosch's  hands. 

The  first  movement  was  both  rhythmic 
and  forcible  and  al.so  cleariy  delineated. 
The  scherzo  in  lightness,  verve  and  bright- 1 
ness  was  quite  admirable.  Tlie  adagio  I 
found  rather  dry  and  lacking  in  romanti-j 
clsm,  but  the  choral  finale,  so  much  dis- 
cussed and  decried,  as  sung  by  the  same 
quartet  as  sang  the  "Benedictus  and  the  , 
chorus  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  was,  as  it 
seemed  to  me.  more  than  usually  spirited  < 
finished  and  impressive,  with  none  oi  Uie; 
o'ten  noticeable  straining  at  the  high, 
notes.  It  might  not  have  been  classically 
symphonic,  as  critics  of  this  movement  tell 
us  but  it  was  mightily  effective  just  the 
game,  and  Mr.  Damrosch  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  community  for  this  entirely 
adequate  and  artistic  revival  of  a 
master  work  now  far  to°.,f^<^ J^^^ed  at 
The  same  programme  will  b^^-^^^f^f^^; 
the  third  "Peace"  concert  on  Saturday  , 
night  Tlie  orchestra  throughout  certainly 
"llyed  t/ncommonly  well  and  the  boys  of 
St.  Thomas'  choir  gave  notable  assistance. 


Beethoven  Interpreter  by  "  the  grace  of 
God  "  ;  he  proved  that  when  he  rushed 
at  lightning  speed  through  the  Wald- 
stein  sonata  at  his  "rst  concert  and 
vesterday  when  he  played  the  E  flat 
Sonata,  opus  31,  No.  3,  «fPeclally  the 
opening  movement.  Those  Interrogatory 
;mea3ufes  in  the  Principal  thenie  went  foi 
naught  and  they  are  prol'oundlj.  sigiiili- 
Icant  ilr  Rubinstein  thought  otherwise. 
'iThe  A  flat  Scherzo  taken  at  reducea 
speed  w-as  a  miracle  of  clarity  and 
jsparkling  staccato.  With  modern  pian^ 
I  fits  velocity  and  vanity  are  too  often  a 
ivexalion  o?  ?he  spirit.  The  newcomer 
plays  too   fast,   abusing  his  naturally 

"sut^tlfe^'^second  and  succeeding  parts 
of  the  program  brought  to  us  another 
Rubh^steln.^  I".  wi 
Albenez  he  Is  simply  « a^""*!  "^p  ^Jle 
regret  that  we  have  not  beard  George 

Copeland,    the   r>el^"««yT..?,tent  our 
lence,  therefore  we  must  content  our 
selves  with  Rubinstein,  wonderful 
:  he  is  in  this  music  from  which  he  dis- 
engages  another   and    more   virile  e.s- 
(se^ce      Colleague  Max  Smith  puts  the 
Sse  roundly:"  Debussj'  ^1?." 
,  linear  qualities;  he,  too,  had  arcb  tech- 
nic .as  well  as  that  famous  atmos- 
phere"  and   rhythmic  Senius.  Arthur 
Rub^stein  sees,  rather  hears,  the  whole 
SaCand  thus  It  is  that  his  Debussy  Is 
robust   or   evanescent   when   required . 
sometimes  both  at  the  same  time. 

-nie  Spanish  music  was  positively  elec- 
trifyli^.  despite  the  fact  that  too  much 
of  it  if  like  tlie  Spanish  cuisine-a  little 
excessive  because  of  its  chromaUc  fla- 
vors "The  diabolic  ver%'e,  color  scheme, 
Ind  dash  would  alone  make  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  less  musical  '>-r«f J;^  rhaps 
the  mystic  "  A-^ers  la  Hamme  or 
i  Sorlablne  was  the  best  of  the  group.  The 
Shopln  B^Srolle  was  broad,  sonorous 
and  forthright  rather  than  A^enet  an 
nocturnal,  or  Chopinesque.  I"  that  ast 
page,  most  magical  of  codas,  the  pian.st 
emphasized  the  lyric  theme  i"  f .^^ 
hand  and  the  filagree  in  the  right  was  a 
mere  ^  hisper.  Not  Anton  Rubinstein  s 
wiv  yet  effective.  A  ma.ssive  perform- 
ance of  the  ••  Drum  "  Polonaise  in  A 
fiit  bv  Chopin  closed  the  program, 
though  it  was  followed  by  "De^^uBsy  s  ^ 
"  West  Wind,"  the  Chopin  Cradle  Song, 
and  heaven  knows  how  many  encores 

The  musical  Maenads  were  storming 
the  bastions  of  the  stage  when  we  left 
That  fact  alone  ought  to  '"ettle  the  pop- 
ular status  of  the  engaging  Pole,  thougn 
It  must  be  admitted  that  his  third  ap- 

oe^ance  this  J^^,  P'^^^^l-m- 
second  Brahms  concerto  ''^''t^.j^he  Sjm 
Tilmnv  Orchestra— was  a  brilliant  sue 
cesB  Best  of  all.  he  found  his  triceps 
mSscles  with  the  result  that  his  tone 
was  dieper.  larger,  and  more  yarled 
Let  us  add  that  Arthur  Rubinstein  had 
kt'an  accomplice  in  his  music  making 
an  Instrument  orche.stral  in  tonal 
beautv  Onlv  the  absurd  convention 
«?at  a'llowy  u-s  to  speak  of  an  Amati  a 
Oiiarnerius  when  a  violinist  plajs.  >et 
Sds  the  name  of  even  an  American 
instrument  estops  us,  though  we  sa> 
all  when  we  say  that  it  wa.s  a  piano- 
forte Stradivarius.   , 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  MASSES. 



Thousands  Attend  Mannes  Orches- 
tral Concerts  in  Art  Museum. 

At  •  tlie  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
last  evening  was  given  the  second  of  a 
series  of  four  orchestral  concerts,  witli 
'  David  Mannes  leading,  concerts  which 
are  unique  In  tills  city.  The  mu- 
seum was  incorporated  with  a  broad 
definition  of  the  word  art  and  when  at 
its  big  receptions  in  the  past  the  musical 
program  which  has  been  always  a 
feature,  seemed  to  give  unusual  pleasure 
to  the  guests  and  was  heard  lo  great 
advantage  in  the  large  halls  with  their 
massive  walls,  the  Directors  felt  that  if 
in  this  line  as  well  as  in  the  others 
known  more  generally  as  "  art,"  they 
could  open  their  doors  to  the  general 
public  they  would  be  reaching  into  a 
new  field  In  which  there  were  great 
opportunities. 

A  friend  of  the  museum  made  this  pos- 
sible and  a  first  series  of  the  concerts 
was  given  and  received  with  the  great- 
est appreciation.    From  an  audience  of 
a  few  hundred  at  the  first  concert,  be- 
fore they  had  become  known,  the  num- 
ber grew  to  7,000-odd  at  the  last  of  the 
scries  of  six,  and  the  finest  classical 
music  was  the  mo.st  appreciated.  De- 
lighted with  this  grea,t  succes.s  feeling 
that  it  was  meeting  a  real  need  of  the 
people,  the  museum,  through  its  Fr-^si- 
dent,  Robert  W.  de  Forest  made 
peal  for  funds  to  continue  the  wor 
came   in   $2,(KI0  from   John   D.  / 
feller,   Jr.,   for  two  concerts ;  J 
Frledsam  gave  the  money  tor 
concert  and   an   unnamed  frie/ 
tributed  the  funds  for  a  fourth  (j,"-"; 
are  still  two  more  of  the  conce 
given  on  the  coming  Saturday  \  tef. 


MABEL  GARRISON  AS  GILDA. 

Warmly  Greeted  in  "RIgoletto"  at 
Matinee — "Butterfly"    at  Night 

Girli.-^h  Gilda.s  « re  rare,  as  are  great 


March  22  and  29.  ,  .  . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  secoUa  ser... 
of  concerts  there  were  nearly  4.000  pei- 
sons  in  attendance.   It  is  a  gathering  of 
interestingly    different    people.  Music 
teachers  come  and  bring  their  pupils, 
there  are  people  of  moderate  means  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  to  hear  often  the 
best  music,  and  there  are  the  very  poor 
people  who  can  only  hear  it  when  it  l.s 
given  in  some  public  place.    It  is  a  de- 
light to  watch  an  Italian  woman  who 
comes  and  brings  her  children,  \\hile 
the  music  is  going  on  she  sits  motion- 
less, a  rapt  expression  on  her  face,  and 
she  only  come.s  back  to  consciousness  or 
her  surrounding  when  the  last  note  l.s 
sounded,  when  she  exchanges  a  look  ol 
joyful    comprehension     with     a  iitiie 
daughter  who  has  enjoyed  it  almost  as 
much.    There  is  one  woman  well  o\er 
70  who  lives  by  herself,  .self-supporting.  | 
but  who  has  known  better  days-and  \ 
musical  days.    She  is  so  "  hungry  foi 
Eood  music,  sometimes,  .she  says,  i^ne 
?omes  from  far  up  in  the  Bronx  on  the 
east  side  and  she  ha^  told  the  neighbors 
in  the  big  house  in  which  she  U\e>, 
ocoole    of    many    nationalities,    mxinzr  ■ 
levers  all  of  them,  all  of  them  poor,  ana 
thev  are  added  to  the  audience. 
There  are  few  seats  in  the  museum, 
1  rranv  people  stand,  but  to  make  it  moi  ■ 
I  comfortable    for    a    great    number  tlK- 
i  museum  has  provided  many  straw  mal.- 
upon  which  those  fortunate  enough  to 
I  obtain  them  are  delighted  to  sit  "P"" '-^^ 
floor.    The  museum  asked  c he  people  .o 
come  to  fill  its  halls  to  the  f»\lest  ea 
pacity  and  it  askS  the  people  « bo  ha^  c 
money  to  hear  good  music  themselves  at 
all  times  to  be  generous  and  make  u 
possible  for  these  others  to  have  their 

^'ifcosts  $1,000  for  a  single  '  oneert,  siv) 
it  is  hoped  that  there  will  not  omy  b^ 
contributions  for  these  Individual  ..o.^ 
certs,  but  that  a  fund  may  be  ralseo  - 
make  it  possible  to  make  them  a  pe.- 
mtnlnt   feature  of   the  museum  wor!.. 
The    museum    will    also    gladly  aecep. 
.sums  of  money  of  ^.ny  amount  'o,  ";' 
for  this  greatly  appreciated  innovatio 
In  ius  work  for  the  P.^'bbc.   The  cancer 
are  at  ,S  o'clock,  and  on  the  Satwda.  . 
on  which  they  are  given  the  museum  h^ 
its  doors  open  consecutivoly  -'O'"  ^"i' 
A.  M.  to  loTsO  P.  M.  that  the  people  ma, 
come  early  to  the  concert  and  have  . 
chance  to  see  good  art  in  H.s  collection, 
before  they  hear  it  in  the  rau.sic. 


•1 


WHir-E  we  believe  that  Georgi 
Moorc'a  comv-rtiison  of  Bal- 
zac   with    Shakespeare  is! 
more  Celtic  than  critical,; 
rc^  erthclcss  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
the  hierarchy  of  creative  artists  Balzao 
■tands  next  to  Shakespeare  In  the  fe-: 
cundlty  of  his  imagination.  Henley 
,'»s<  rlbed  The  Human  Comedy  as  •'  a 
onstrous  debauch  of  the  Imasina-, 
I  on  ■';  but  surely  no  more  ot  a  "  de- 
l  auch  ••  than  the  Playf.   All  abnormal 
productivity  of  the  intellect  so  lui- 
preBses  us— Rabelais,  Goethe.  Lope  de 
VeRa,     Robert     Brov.nmg,  Richard 
•\VHRner.     There  are  more  than  two 
thousand  figures  in  The  Human  Com-i 
trty,    clearly    characterized,    no  two 
sUke;  and  each  mail  and  woniH.n  you 
might  meet  durin?  a  day's  stroll  about 
Paris.    Balzac  and  mu.'Jic.    Balzac  and 
women.     Bnlzac  and  money.  Balzac 
id     politics.      Or,     Balzac    and  a. 
■lousand    themes,    nis  encyclopedic 
knowledee.  extraordinary  sympathies 
and  powers  of  expression,    do  they 
not  fairly  drench  every  line  tho  man 
penned?  He  could  analyze  the  aft  o( \' 
painting  and  fore.'jee  its  future  affin-  j, 
Hies  with  impressionism  (read  "The! 
'nknowM  Masterpiece")  as  Irt  "Cam-  ■ 
ara  "   be   divined    Berlioz.    Wagner,  j 
id  Richprd  Straus*.  i 
Balzac's  •■  Gambara  "  and  "  Massi- ' 
mlla  Ooni  "—what  Ki-nlu.s  he  had  in' 
xelecting   names    that    inwardly   and  ■ 
outwardly  suited  his  characters.  Think  i 
of  '■  Z.   Marcus."  think  of  his  feel- 
Inic  for  the  mystic  quantity  inclosed  in) 
the  zigzag  of  the  last  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet.   After  rereading  "  Gambara  " 
■we,   feel    tempted    into    echoing  Mr. 
Moore's  extravagant  as.sertion.  Bal- 
TjLC    Is    .lot   a    novelist   but    a  ma- 
Kiclen.     What  seta  him  apart  from 
other  novelists,  even  from  his  techni- 
cal .superior,  Gustave  Flaubert,  is  his 
faculty  of  vision.    Ho  is  a  seer.  Uia^ 
rredllection  for  Emanuel  Swedcnborgj 


ivroU'  -I  ijia.^s  for  tlif  anniversary 
of  Beethoven's  -ieatli,  al80  an  operii, 
"  Mahomet."  And  what  an  opera! 
Has  .such  a  score  ever  been  dreamed 
of  by  any  composer?  Gambara  is  a 
poor  man.  looked  upon  un  a  lunfttic, 
living  in  an  Italian  cook.shop  kept  "oy 
Giardlni- one  of  Balzac's  delightful 
dlBCoveries.  All  Balzac  pul.sates  with 
discovery.  Morn  at  Cremona,  (iam- 
bara  studied  music,  especially  the  art 
of  orchestration.  For  Iiun  music  was 
a  science  and  an  art.  for  him  a  group 
of  tones  wore  definite  ideas,  not  mere^ 
ly  vibrations  that  agitate  our  nervous 
centres.  Mu.'^ic  has  the  power  of  re- 
storing us  to  oursiclves,  of  telling  se- 
crets of  se.x  long  bulled  in  our  sub- 
consctoUi.iie.ss. 

By  comparison  the  oflier  arts  aro 
too  obvious,  too  explicit.  Fancy  a 
writer  of  fiction  delving  into  the  phi- 
losophy of  music  more  than  eighty 
years  ago!  But  like  all  great  n-.ystics 
Balzac  saw  the  edges  of  reality  in 
eharpep  icllef  than  any  realist. 

"  Mahomet  "  is  a  trilogy,  the  poem 
by  Gambara  himself.  Mark  this  mod- 
ern detail.  It  contained  "  The  Mar- 
tyrs." "  MahfSwtt,"  and  "  Jerusalem 
l>cllvered  "—the  God  of  the  West,  the 
God  of  the  Kast,  aiid  the  struggles 
of  religious  sfc.ia  about  the  sacred' 
tettx<i>.  In  this  gigantic  frame  are  in- 
closed philosophy,  patriotism,  racial 
antagonisms,  love,  the  magic  of  an- 
cient Sabianism,  the  Oriental  poetry 
6f  thu  Jftws,  culminating  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Arabians.  Gambara  ex 
plains:  "  Ah!  to  be  a  great  musician 
It  is  also  necessary  to  be  very  learned. 
Without  knowled'.ro  no  local  color,  no 
Ideas  in  the  music."  This  Irresistibly 
recalls  a  phrase  from  one  of  Wag- 
ner's noteb6oks.  The  story  of  the 
music-drama  is  too  long  to  be  set 
down  here,  It  is  a  wonderful  olla  po- 
drlda.  It  has  the  ring  of  an  analj-tlcal 
program  written  to  explain  the  dark 
payings  of  some  new-fangled  heretical 
symphonic  poem.    In  It  there  Is  a 


••  .1  .  I<  .    •  I •,:.;•.•« rd.s  II'.  • 
neatli   ills  finKr'-*  "   Gambara  ncarl> 
fainted  from  joy.     Furthermore,  he 
had  a  raucous  voice — the  true  voice  of 
the  composer.    "  He  stamped.  l>anted. 
yelled;  his  fingers  equaled  in  rapidity 
:  the  forked  he.'id  of  an  angry  serpent. 
I  Finally,  at  the  la.st  howl  of  the  piano, 
I  he  threw  himself  backward,  and  lei 
}  his   head   fall    upon    his  armchair." 
I  Poor  Gambara!    Tnhappy  Kappllmeis- 
i  tet-  Krcisler!     How  much  this  sound.^ 
like  the   Ftories  about   Wagner  and 
I  nerlloz,    neither  one   a  pianist,  and 
<  both  endeavoring  to  express  upon  the 
colorless  keyboard  their  multicolored 
and  epical  dreams. 

Gambara  show.s  Andrea,  the  faithful 
lover    of    his  wife.   (O    Balzac,  thou 
liant  divined  every  mathematical  com- 
bination of  the  domestic  triangle,  even 
the  friendship  of  deceived  and  decci\- 
«r!  ),  his  I'anharmonicon,  which  is  to 
replace  an  entire  orchestra,  now  real- 
I  i/ed  in  the  Aeolian  inventions.  fJam- 
I  bara  pla,ys  upon   it.     ICvery  in.stru- 
!  ment  is  represented.     The  total  im- 
pression is  overwhelming.     His  audi- 
ence   is    enchanted.      The  composer 
.sang  to  his  accompaniment  (in  which 
the  transcendental  technique  of  Pa- 


was  deep  calling  unto  deep.    Any  mo 
live  the  Frenchman  touched,  whetherj 
music,   usury  or  erotics,   he  vivified; 
with  his  prophetic  imagination.  Ho| 
.saw  his  tlieme  concretely,  he  saw  its 
loots  in  the  dead  past,  and.  plunging 
hl«  eyes  into  the  future,  iie  fore.saw 
It.-j  .si:iritual  aura.  Its  ull-tmate  evolu- 
tion and  incarnations.    Such  a  man  as 
Honors  de  Balzac  might  have  been  a 
second  Bonaparte,  a  second  Bcctho 
\en.  so  magnificent  were  his  physical 
and  spiritual  energies.  He  had  science 
lie  had  magnetism,  and  he  elected  to 
become   tho   social    historian   of  the 
rine.tecntli  century  France  and  after, 
the  greatest  romancer  that  ever  lived 
and     the     profoundcst  psychologist 
•Incc     Dante.     His     Hum.in  Com 
edy  Is  uncon.sciou.sly  modeled  vipon  Tne 
Divine  Comedy,  and  contains  its  In-'f 
feme.  Purgatory,  though  not  its  Para-1 
disc.,    unless    the    dazzling  Seventh 
Heaven  of  "  Seraphtta  "   be  consid- 
ered an   cauivalen,t  for  D^inte's  su- 
premely ecstatic  vision.    But  the  vari- 
ous circles  of  the  Inferno  transposed  to 
Paris,  with  their  damned  and  tortured  ; 
souls,   are   in   The   Human   Comedy,  j 
Rodin  alonf  has  interpreted  Balzac.  .\r 
for  novelists  who  followed  him.  they 
fairly  nest  in  his  books,  draw  their 
nouri.shmenl    from    them,    and  build 
their  souls  in   his  vast   re.ierxoir  of 
spiritual  certitudes.    The  swiftest  way 
to  describe  Balzac  is  to  enumerate  tho 
negations  of  bis  contemporaries  an'1 
»;ucccsKor.s.     All  tl-.cy  la«-ked  and  l;uk 
he  had  in  such  amazing  abundance 
that  comparison  is  not  only  absvird.  it 
la  cruel  and  brutal. 

.Surely  Wagner  must  have  read 
BaJzac.  whose  musical  romance  "(Jam- 
hara  "  wa.s  finished  in  .Juno.  1S:!7, 
and  there  are  things  in  it  that  may 
have  aoiictpated  Mector  Berlioz.  How- 
ever, the  key  to  the  book  Is  not  any 
particular  personality,  hut  its  prevail- 
ing passion:  Balzac  always  searched 
for  the  ma.-ter-passion  in  th';  lives  of 
humans.  Given  the  cluc-notc  ho  d*-- 
veloped  his  theme  into  symphonic  pio- 
portion.<».  His  characters  are  charged 
with  the  electric  vitality  of  their  crea- 
tor. It  is  Andrea's  love  of  intrigue 
that  leads  him  to  follow  the  beautiful 
■Nfarianha,  wife  of  the  composer,  Gam- 
bara —  a  fantastic  being  worthy  of 
1  Inffni.-n  ii  :i  •    Itali.'in  In   I'.-i,  Is 


UBeless  or  Inert;,  that  the  furtlier  we 
Dress  in  our  dl.scoveries  the  more  we 
shall  see  proofs  of  design  and  self- 
suppoi-tins:  arrangement  where  the 
careless  e^  e  had  seen  nothing  '  but 
Hccldcnt!"  Thomas  I)e  Quincey.  mas- 
ter or  the  sonorous  phrase,  wrote 
this  of  Shakespeare.    There  is  no  oth- 

j  er  Vtame  but  Balzac's  that  we  dare 

1  bracket  with  .s'hakespcare. 

"^CARUSO'S~SrL 


curious  and  not  unfamiliar  medley  of 
psychology,     musical    lore,  hi.story. 
stage  directions,  cries  of  hysteria,  and 
muab  clotted  nonscn.«e.    There  aro  the 
cla^'^^  of  character  and  the  shock  of 
events.   Xote  this  plirase:  | 
"The  gloomy  color  of  this  finale' 
(Act  I.)  Is  varied  by 'the  motives  of 
the  Three  Women  who  predict  to  Ma- 
homet   his    ultimato    tiiumph.  and 
whose  phrases  will  be  found  fully  de- 
veloped in  th©  third  act.  in  that  scene 
where  Ma.homet  tastes  the  delights 
of  his  grandeur."    Does  this  not  fore- 
stall Wagner,   or  did  B.alzac  find  a 
hint  In  Hoffmann's  "  Kater  Murr  "? 
Is  not  Kapellmeister  Krei.sler  the  first 
of  his  line?    Now,  while  there  is  far 
too  much  praying  in  this  drama  of 
the  .soul  and  senses,  it  is  not  such  n 
■farrago  as  it  appears  at  first  reading. 
Balzac  evidently   knew  little  of  the 
technics  of  music,   yet   he  surmi.sed 
things  with  astonishing  perspicacity. 
His  characteri-.!atlon  of  the  aiegalo- 
maniacal  Mahomet  and  his  epileptic 
frenzies  would  serve  as  a  portrait  of 
almost  any  founder  of  religion.  Bal- 
zac had  Voltaire's  play  to  draw  upon. 
:  but  he  makes  epilepsy  a  commanding 
motive  in  MahO).i«'.'s  life— as  it  is.  if 
we  but  knew  it,  In  the  lives  of  the 
majority    of    religious    genius,  from 
Buddha     to     the     latest  fanatical 
■•  healer." 

.\nd    how    was   this  extraordinary 
music  and  libretto  received  by  Gam- 
bara'B  wife,  her  admirer.  Andrea,  and 
the  Italian  cook,Giardini?  "Thero  was 
not  a  suggestion  of  a  poetic  or  mu- 
bical  Idea  in  the  .stunning  cacophony 
'  which  smote  the  ears:  the  principles 
of  harmony,  the  elementary  rules  of 
I  composition,    were,    absent    in  this 
I  sJiapeless  composition.   Instead  of  mu- 
sic  learnedly    connected,  Gambara's 
fingers  produced  a  succession  of  fifths 
sevenths,  octaves,  major  thirds,  and 
steps  from  a  fourth  without  a  sixth  in 
the  baas,  a  combination  of  discordant 
sounds  thrown  at  haphazard,  which 
were  designed  to  torture  the  least  sen 
sitlvo  ear."     Include  the  whole-lone 
scale,    empha-size   the   chord    of  the 
ninth,  and  you  have  your  Moussorg 
sky  and  Debussy-.    But  we  feel  a.s:nired 
that  all  this  must  have  been  strangel^ 
novel  music,  even  though  Balzac  does 
flounder  in  deep  water  when  he  at- 
tempt.s  tcclinical  dcscipt  ion.     We  arr 


paninl  and  T.lszt  is  revealed)  the  fare- 
v,-ell  of  Khadijah.  the  first  wife  of 
Mahomet.  "  Who  could  have  dic- 
tated to  you  such  chants?  "  demands 
ii  listener.  "  The  .spirit.'  replies  Gam- 
bara. "  When  he  appears,  everything 
.seems  to  be  on  fire.  I  see  melodies 
face  to  face,  beautiful  and  fresh,  col- 
ored like  flowers;  they  radiate;  they 
resound,  and  1  li.sten,  but  infinite  time 
Is  required  to  reproduce  them." 

It  is  a  pity  this  man  drank  too  much, 
(if  such  a  thing  is  possible.)  Intheend 
comes  ruin.   Gambara's  wife  tiring  of 
his  too  slow  progress  toward  fame, 
di.sgusted  with  his  habits,  leaves  him 
for  Andrea.    They  go  away,  after  the 
manner  of  lovers  in  a  hurry  to  de- 
.stroy    their    happines.s.  Abandoned, 
Gambara  falls  into  poverty,  into  dis- 
grace.   The  Sheriff  .seizes  the  Pan- 
harmonicon.     and     the  manuscript 
musical  scores  are  sold  as  waste  paper. 
••  On  the  day  following  the  sale  the 
scores  had  enveloped  at  the  Halles. 
{he  central  markets,  butter,  fish,  and 
fruits.    Thus  three  great  operas  were 
swallowed  by  the  baskets  of  retailers." 
Worse  remained.    Years  passed  and 
one  day  the  runaway  wife,  Marianna, 
returned.    She  was  become  old,  ugly, 
withered.    With  the  truly  .sublime  un- 
consciousness    of     genius  Gambara 
opens  wcaiy,  welcoming  arms.    All  is 
forgotten  because  he  was  too  great  to 
forgive.    AVho    shall    .iudgc,  himself 
must  be  above  judgment.  Wretched 
as  he  was  Gambara  did  not  dare  in- 
terrogate  her   woman's   soul.  They 
sang  duos  with  guitar  accompaniment 
on  dusty,   deserted  boulevards  after 
dark.  Marianna  gives  Gambara  cheap, 
fiery  cognac  so  that  he  may  play  bet- 
ter. He  encounters  a  musical  Duchess. 
He  plays  fragments  from  his  old  com- 
positions.    "  Where  do  you  get  this 
music?  "  she  asks.    "  From  the  opera 
of  '  Mahomet.'  "  answers  MariKuna. 
"  Rossini  has  composed  a  '  Mahomet 
II.,'  "  she  adds.  This  too  musical  lady 
of  title  interrupt.s:  "  What  a  pity  they 
will  not  give  at  the  '  Italiens  '  the 
operas  of  Rossini  with  which  wc  are 
unacquainted,    for   this    is  certainly 
beautiful    music."     Gambara  smiles. 
Thus  finishes  the  career  of  a  great 
composer.    He  kngw  his  failings.  Ho 
mused.  "  W'c  are  victims  of  our  own 
superiority.   My  music  is  of  the  finest, 
but  when  music  passes  from  sensation 
to  thought,  it  can  have  for  auditors 
only  people  of  genius,  for  they  alone 
hf.ve  power  to  develop  it."  Huysmans 
would  have  .said:  "  the  twelve  superior 
persons  scattered  throughout  the  uni- 
verse."  But  are  there  so  many?  Bal- 
zac described  po.sthumous  glory  as  the 
.'■un  of  the  dead:  he  might  have  more 
truthfully    written    that    the  world 
dearly  loves  a  dead  compo.ser. 

•■  O  might>-  poet:     Thy  works  an" 
;  not  as  ether  men's,  simply  and  merely 
1  great  works  of  art;  but  they  are  al.so 
like  the   phenomena  of  nature,  like 
■the  sun,  the  sea,  the  stars,  and  the 
!  flowers;  like  frost  and  .snow,  rain  and 
dew,    hailstorm  and  thunder,  which 
arc  to  be  .studied  with  entire  submis- 
sion of  our  own  faculties,  and  in  the 
i,,.-  r.-'   f,ii'!i  Hvit    in  tlii'1,1   tV.T'-  can  I 


SIONOR  CARU.SO,  .singing  fifteen 
years  in  New  Tork  alone,  and 
twenty-five  since  his  Italian  opera 
'  d^but.  ha.',  sold  out  the  Metropolitan  at 
$10  a  chair  for  a  psrformance  planned 
by  General  Manager  CJattl-Casazza  to 
surpass  any  the  faniou.s  tenor  ever  gave 
h'^re  before.  .\t  .six-and-forty.  the  star 
of  Metropolitan  de.stlnie.<!  during  t-ivo 
!  administrations  i.i  without  a  successor, 
let  alone  e.  rival.  He  has  borne  hi.s 
honors  and  emoluments  with  the  boyish 
"  bonhomie  "—a  good  fellow  among 
companions  great  and  small.  His  record 
In  years,  no  less  than  his  voice.  Is  prob- 
(Jjly  unique  In  the  history  of  ^e  lyric 
stage. 

The  Metropolitan  capacity  is  S23.000  at 
the  prices  charged  for  Saturday '.s  bene- 
fit. $150  for  a  parterre  box.  .^10  for  an 
orchestra  chair,  or  .^H,  inchiding  ■n-ar 
tax.     Thl.-?         higher    than    the  first 
"  Parflfal."    highest   since    the  Prince 
Henry  night  of  Conried.    Hefore  the  box 
office  sale  on  Thur.sday  last,  the  regu- 
lar opera  subscribers  had  reserved  $19.- 
000  worth  of  seats.     Speaking  of  war 
tax.  Mr.   Caruso  within  th ;  last  week 
paid  a  first  quarter  Instalment  of  his 
total  Income  tax  of  $15S.933.70. 
The  tenor  gave  his  services  and  time 
during   the  ^>iberty   I-,oan    and  other 
"  drives."  it  Is  said,  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  earned  him  personally  $100.- 
000  if  devoted  to  his  usual  opera  en- 
gagement.'!.   He  .'«ang  at  war  benefits  of 
which  the  box  office  returns  were:  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  for  the  Italian 
Reservists.    .'520.000 ;    for    Italian  Red 
Cro.s.i.  $40.000 ;  for  American  Red  Cross, 
$100,000;  for  Navy  Relief  Fund.  $.50,000. 
and  for  Italian  Blind  .Soldiers'  Fund, 
$r.O,000. 

Caruso's  gala  performance,  character- 
istlcallj'  announced.  "  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Opera  Emergency  Fund."  and  Inci- 
dentally in  celebration  of  his  silver 
Jubilee,  win  take  place  on  Saturday 
evening  next.  He  will  sfng  in  the  third 
act  of  "  Tj'Bli.sIr  d'Amore,"  with  Bar- 
rientos.  Sparkes.  ScottI,  and  Didur.  Papl 
conducting;  the  first  act  of  "  Pa- 
gliacci,"  with  Muzio.  Dc  Luce,  Werren- 
rath,  and  Bada,  and  Moranzoni  conduct- 
ing, and  the  second  scene,  third  act.  of 
"  L.C  ProphMe,  "  with  Matzenauer.  Mar- 
dones.  Diaz,  and  Sclilegal,  and  Bodansky 
at  tho  baton. 


FORTT-FOUR  concerts  comprise  the 
record  of  the  Symphony  Society's 
season    ending    today   at  Aeolian 
Hall,  as  it  has  already  at  Carnegie  Hall 
■  and  the  Brooklyn  Academy,  a  season 
1  that  has  also  marked  Walter  Damrogcn  .-) 
thirty-fourth    year    as  a  conductor  in 
New  Tork.   The  productions  of  the  past 
I  year  included  works  ot  forty-eight  com- 
posers. 

Beethoven  heads  the  list  with  seven 
works,  among  them  the  Third,  Fifth. 
Seventh,  and  iVinth  S>-mphonlcs.  Next  in 
frequency  was  Mozart,  with  6;  Brahms. 
Salnt-Satins.  Tschalkovsky.  snd  Wag- 
ner. 0  each;  Handel.  4:  Berlioz.  Franck. 
Uszt,  and  Mendelssohn.  .'5  each:  d'Indy, 
I>alo,  Massenet,  Rlmsky-Korsakoff, 
Schubert,  and  Johann  Strauss,  2  each, 
and  single  works  of  Bach.  Borodin, 
Brucb.  Chopin,  Debussy,  Dvorak,  Faure. 
Raff,  Ravel.  Schumann,  and  Weber. 

Of  new  or  unfamiliar  compositions 
there  were  four  by  Mr.  Damrosch  him- 
self and  others  b.c  Felix  Borow.'»kl.  Uli 
Boulanger.  R.  C,  Bourk.  Alfred  Casella. 
G,  W.  Chadwick,  Cutler,  Geral.  Arthur 
De  Greef.  E.  S-  Kelley.  Guillaume  Lekeu. 
C.'  M.  Loefflcr.  I.orenzlti.  Alfred  Mcs- 
sager,  J.  Mouquet.  Rachmaninoff.  Roger- 
1  Ducasse,  Victor  Sahata.  and  Paul 
Vldal.  In  the  season's  prospecCj*  though 
omitted  in  recapitulation,  wa  .i  •! 'O  the 
"  Procession  Noctufne,"  perfor^'cd  as  a 
courtesy  to  a  visiting  composer 
aUled  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud- 


and 


;  her  triumph  in    L^<='^     '  American, 
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I  ^         .       I;.  I     l.ui  :a   ami    lii  i    U^iiU  •> 

janison  has  arrived.  The  Metrop 
tan  can  congratulato  itself  that  it  d 
not  have  to  wait  until  she  is  fat  i 
Ifty  to  launch  her  into  the  atel 
egions  of  oprra.  In  the  case  of  colo 
tura  sopranos  youth  is  not  a  cri' 
d  loc 
tyle. 
Ce  £ 

opera  is  at  her  leet.  • 
Mr.  Uc  Luca  was  as  ever  excelli 
i3  Kigoletto.  and  Charlee  Hackott 
hike  who  wa.s  an  aristocrat  both 
>earin!;  and  in  song.  Miss  Brasl 
'Vas  admirable  as  Madalena,  as  w 
\Ir.  Uardoncs  as  Sparafucile.     CI.  V. 


i-egions  or  oprra.  In  tne  case  or 

I tura   sopranos   youth   is  not  a 
Hiss  Uarrison  has  youth,  good 
;harni,   a   voice,  and  vocal  sty 
ittlo   more   theatrical  assuranc 
he  world  of  opera  is  at  her  fee 


Vrthur  Rubcnstein  Gives 

His  Second  Piano  Recital 

Arthur  Rubinstein  gave  his  second 
iiano   recital   yesterday  afternoon  at 

(,  arneific  Hall  before  an  audience  of 
noderato  size,  and  again  gave  the  im- 

'  rossion  of  his  being  an  artist  of  un- 
gual   technical    resource.    Again  he 

I'ut  spood  into  the  foreground  of  his 
i  t,  and  to  speed  ho  sacrificed  the  more 
"licate  and  the  more  poetic  things. 

lie  was,  perhaps,  best  yesterday  in 
lu'  two  pieces  of  Alberiz,  "El  Puerto" 
,nd  "Rondena."  Other  things  that  he 
layed  were  the  Beethoven  Sonata  Op. 
1,  No.  3,  a  group  of  Debussy  and  one 
f  Chopin. 

faurice  Dam()ois  Gives 

His  Third  'Cello  Recital ! 

Maurice  Dambois,  assisted  by  L.  T. 
Irunberg  at  the  piano,  gave  his  third 
;ello  recital  of  the  season  yesterday 
.fternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  voth  play- 
rs    possess    artistic    sincerity  and 
jundant  technical  skill. 
There  was  little  of  the  spectacular 
the  music  offered.   It  soared,  rather, 
regjrins  of  imagination  and  senti- 
entyvwithout  attempt  to  plumb  the 
;epf.    Debussy's  "En  Bateu,"  "Melo- 
c"    by    Faure,    a    "Meditation"  by 
saye,  and  an  "Adagio"    by  Handel 
vere    given   with    understanding  and 
varmth  of  feeling,  while  the  Second 
"oncerto  of  Victor  Herbert,  and  pieces 
y  composers  from  Haydn  to  the  play- 
rs  themselves,  were  played  with  ap- 
iropriate  variety  of  style. 
A  "Passepied"  by  Delibes-Grunberg, 
nd  the  Schubert  "Perocuse"  gave  espe- 
ial  pleasure.  Mr.  Grunberg  furnished 
dmirable  accompaniments. 


id  ChurcFMusic  on  Ritz-Carle 
ton  Pi-ograinme ;  Last  Sym- 
phony Concert  Given 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
To    give    music    of    a    high  ojj^e, 
hich  is  withheld  from  the  public  by 
he  ordinary  concert  organizations  of 
be  city  is  the  professed  mission  of 
he  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music, 
t  has  not  always  lived  up  to  its  pro- 
essions,  but  when  it  has  done  so.  the 
;casions  have  been  interesting  and 
ell  calculated  to    promote  popular 
nowledge  and  good  taste.      Its  final 
)ncert  in  the  Hotel  Ritz-Carlton  yes- 
2rday  afternoon  was  of  this  kind. 
The  Musical  Art  Society,  after  culti- 
ating  high-class  unaccompanied  music 
or  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the 
irection  of  Dr.  Frank  Dararosch,  hav- 
ig  felt  obliged  to  discontinue  its  min- 
itrations  during  the  present  season, 
ae  society  undertook  to  continue  its 
ork.     The  programme,  arranged  by 
rnest  Bloch,  went  a  step  beyond  the 
ehemes  with  which  Dr.  Damrosch  has 
een  wont  to  set  up,  in  that  it  viras 
onfined  wholly  to    compositions  by 
talian,  Flemish  and  Finnish  compos- 
rs  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  7'- 
uries,  omitting  all  instrumental  |j 
jic  and  all  compositions  in  the  slj 
style  by  modern  writers.  jtl 

The  German  writers  of  the 
■.apella  school  had  a  single  reprefp'i 
ion  in  a-^'Rcgina  Coeli,"  bv  AichfSt 
he  Italians  were  represented  by 
Palestrina's  short  masses,  the  Fia 
an    "Ave    Maria"   of   .lusq  i 
Pres.  a  penitential  psalm  and  f 
lar  madrizal,  by  Orlando  di  LassoT 
French  by  a  madrigal  of  Janneqvp, 
and  a  madrizal  and  some  chansons, 
Claude  le  Jeune. 

An  example  of  the  Spanish  sc'j 
by  Vittoria  and  a  motet  by  the  ItSf 
Nanine,    though    set    down  in 
printed  list,  were  omitted  because  t.-^ 
would  have  unduly  prolonged  the  ct  - 
cert,  which,  as  it  was,  suffered  som  - 
what  from  monotony  of   style.  The 
defect  might  have  been   obviated  in 
a  measure  had  the  exquisite  "0  mag- 
num mysterium"  of  the  Spaniard  been 
permitted  to  remain,  and  some  of  the 
less    interesting    and    more  archaic 
pieces  of  Claude  le  Jeune  sacrificed 


in.slead.  Tlx 
ins;  from  a  i, 

Mr.  Bloch,  \'.  no  ),:k1  iilaimod  Ui. 
t'oncort  for  tlio  society,  wa?  ill,  and 
the  choir,  selected  from  the  chorus  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Setti,  who  had 
trained  it.  It  was  no  doubt  better  so. 
Mu.sic  of  this  character  requires 
intimacy  of  understanding  between 
singers  and  director.  The  choristers 
vvmo  professionals.  They  approved 
themselves  as  good  readers  and  obe- 
dient followers  of  their  leader.  Their 
singing  was  precise,  but  the  quality  of 
tone  and  delicacy  of  nuance,  which  are 
essential  elements  of  music  of  this 
character,  were  not  such  as  the  trained 
amateurs,  or  semi-professionals,  of  tho 
Musical  Art  Society  have  accustomed 
lui  to.  Nor  is  the  ballroom  of  the 
hotel  acoustically  well  adapted  to  such 
concerts.  Lovers  of  the  beautiful  old  I 
ecclesiastical  art  must  have  lieen  grati- 
fied to  see  the  room  crowded  and  the 
audience  attentive  to  the  last. 

The  last  of  this  season's  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts  by  the  Symphony 
Society  took  place  at  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mme.  Hulda 
Lashanska  wa^^  the  sole  attraction.  The 
orchestral  numbers  were  Schubert's 
"Unfinished"  symphony,  the  prelude 
and  finale  of  Wagner's  "Tristan  and 
Isolde,  Liszt's  "Preludes,"  and  two 
short  melodramatic  pieces  (pseudo- 
Gluckian  confetti)  from  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch's  nvusic  to  "Iphigeneia  in 
Auhs  and  "Medea."  Mme.  Lashanska 
sang  Susanna's  air  "Deh  vieni  non  tar- 
dar  from  ''Le  Nozze  di  Figaro."  "Ah 
Jo  so"  from  the  Italian  version  of  "Die 
Zanbor-flote"  and  the  little  air  from 
Ischaikowsky's  "Eugene  Onegin."  She 
^ng  with  great  loveliness  and  purity 


of  voice  and  nice  appreciation,  if  not 
full  attainment,  of  the  style  which  is 
native  to  them  in  the  Mozart  airs.  The 
exquisite  symphonic  torso  was  played 
beautifully   and   reverentially   by   the  I 
orchestra    under  Mr.   Damrosch's  di- 
rection.   It  was  one  of  the  most  un-  , 
qualifiedly    satisfactory    performances  j 
of  the  season.   | 

Can't  Keep  Sm 
for  Rhythm  of 
Europe's  Band 


1  eg  of  .vi'Rterday,  that  onmber  was 
il.v  the  event  of  the  roncprt.  Elinau 
'  iila.ved  it  with,  perhaps,  a  littlr>  more 
'  l.'iuguoroim  passion  in  tho  second  niove- 
tu^nt,  andante  and   with  a  fiercer  and 
more  rei-klpss  plan  than   usual   in  th« 
nnal  allegro,  but  t'lo  unforgettable  voice 
of  his  iiistriiincnt  spoke  throughout  the 
oonrMM  to  w;ith  all  I  he  precious  meaning 
of  its  magic  revealed. 

Strunsky'.s  men  did  their  best  playing 
In  t'.ip  Berlioz  Overture  and  in  the 
"Sliadow.s"'  nocturne,  by  Debus-y. 
"Fotos,"  by  the  same  light-tingcretl 
fro.'.eoi.st.  farcrl  les.s  happily,  tlio  rocd 
choirs  llowi:ig  watery  and  thin  where 
thp  fluid  current  should  have  a  body 
of  tonal  substance  in  their  waveriug 
deeps.  The  audience  liked  the  G^oldmark 
'\rmphony  "next  best''  to  the  concerto, 
or  at  least  expressed  itself  with  greater 
cmjiliasis  in  I  he  four  intervals  of  that 
Ti\!icii)us  se<iupnee. 

ivisscna  tAman  is  Arli.st 

At  PhiShamionic  Ct)ncert 
The    Philharmonic's    Sunday    af  tcr- ^ 
noon  popular  priced  concerts  are  al- 
ways well  attended  and  yesterday's  v/as  ; 
no    exception    to    the    rule.  Mischa 
Elman  was  tho  assisting  artist,  and  his 
presence    undoubtedly    added    to  tho 
afternoon's  popular  appeal.    The  Rus- 
sian violinist  played  the  Tschaikowsky 
concerto  with  all  his  (!a;>h  and  vigor 
!  of- executiort,  and  llioug-h  his  tone  was 
'  alTccted  somewhat  by  ilio  unfavorable  ^ 
1  weather   his   reading  was   a  brilliant 
1  one.     Mr.  Stransky  did  not,  however, 
i  cover    himself    with    any  pavticular 
i  t.lovy  by  his  accompaniment'.    The  con- 
\  (iuctor  recovered  himself  in  the  two 
I  Debursy     numbers,       "Nuages"  and 
\  "l''^tc:^"  and  gave  of  both  delicate  and 
j  e.trnosp'icric  performances.    Indeed,  his 
i!>cbussy  v^ias  the  higli  water  mark  of 
the    afternoon.     The    concert  opcr.ed 
v.'itjn  the  "Roman  Carnival"  overture  of 
Berlioz    and    closed    with  Goldmark's 
"A  Rustic  Wedding"  symphony. 
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CONCERT  AT  LIEDEBKRANZ. 


There  was  much  jazzing  in  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House  yesterday.  James  Reese 
Europe's  Band,  known  in  Prance,  where 
it  was  part  of  the  369th  United  States,  in- 
fantry, as  the  "Hell  Fighters'  "  band, 
gave  two  concerts,  one  in  the  afternoon 
for  soldier.s  and  the  other  for  the  general 
public  at  night. 

Moaning  trombones,  sighing  'cellos  anc 
a  bombardment  of  drums  and  traps  set  th« 
evening  audience  to  swaying  and  shuf- 
fling its  feet.  The  throng  looked  sonte- 
thing  like  a  black  and  white  checkei 
board,  with  its  mingling  of  negroes  and 
Caucasslans;  but  all  found  the  hilarious 
rhythms  of  Europe's  music  exhilfirating. 

Tunes  from  the  trenches,  "Sambre  et 
Meuse,"  a,  march,  and  a  ragtime  version 
of  "Madelon"  brought  a  touch  of  army 
life  into  the  performance.  Then  there 
were  sad  negro  spirituals,  played  on  tht 
violin  and  'cello  by  Felix  Weir  and  H.  L 
Jeter.  The  greater  part  of  the  programme 
however,  was  as  gay  and  giddy  as  a  danc« 
hall  at  midnight.  A  saxophone  sextette,  i 
pianologue,  a  barrage  of  drum  noise,  plan 
tation  melodies,  sung  with  snap,  and  a  fevi 
original  songs  by  'Europe  kept  the  ears  c 
the  listeners  filled  with  jazz  music  al 
evening. 

Europe  and  his  band  will  start  on  i 
tour  to-morrow,  and  return  for  anothei 
concert  on  next  Sunday  at  the  Manhattan. 


John  McCormack  brought  out  a 
regular  McCormack  audience  in  the 
evening  at  the  Hippodrome.  The  Irish 
tenor  was  in  excellent  voice  and  both 
in  his  ballads  and  in  his  other  songs 
gave  abundant  pleasure.  He  was,  as 
usual,  assisted  by  Donald  McBeath, 
violinist.  Mr.  McCormack  is  to  secure 
his  final  citizenship  papers  to-day,  so 
that  last  night  marked  his  iarev/ell  ap- 
pearance as  a  British  subject. 


CLEF  CI/UiB^S  PROGBABrarE. 


In  the  Selwyn  Theatre  last  night  the 
Clef  Club's^  orchestra  "jazzed"  and 
"ragged"  a  programme  of  "Blues," 
"Goofer  Dust"  and  negro  plantation  melo- 
dies. Although  all  of  the  soloists  had  to 
respond  to  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  re- 
calls the  real  virtuoso  was  eGorge  Hines. 
who  beat  three  drums,  played  cymbals, 
many  bolls  and  a  triangle  and  made  faces 
at  the  audience  cimultaneousb'.,  .\s  jestei- 
and  jazz  jazbo  he  never  missed  a  note  or 
a  beat,  and  helped  along  every  orchestral 
incident  ot  the  evening. 

Emanuel  Cassamore  sang  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  Jose  iBeaumont  was  heard  in 
"Tjiza  Jane"  and  there  was  a  trombone 
song  by  Emanuel  Cassamore  the  accom- 
panunent  of  which  almost  shattered  sev- 
ieral  of  those  instruments.  The  concert 
was  under  the  direction  of  B.  Gilbert  An- 
derson. _  ■  I 

T'hilhnrnioiiic  and   Blinan.  ' 

The  Philharmonic  Sficiety.'  with  ; 
(Mischa  Elman  as  soloist,  drew  a  capa-  j 
city  .Tiidienee  to  Caraegie  Hall  yester-  [ 
d.Ty  afternoon  -when,  in  spite  of  the  coJd  |j 
rain,  hundreds  flocked  to  the  doors  only  |! 
to  be  turned  away  by  the  "Sold  out"  jl 
announcement.  By  i-cason  of  the  pre-  ! 
eminence  of  the  violinist  and  because  j 
tile  Tschaikovsky  coucerto  towered  in  j 
niiisienl   importance  above  its    nrngram  I 


len  Jietropolitan  Opera  'House  stars 
of  greater  or  le.sscr  magnitude,  the  entire 
orchesti-a  of  that  institution  and  iiennaro 
:Papi,  that  most  potentially  poetic  prag- 
matist  of  the  operatic  baton,  were  in 
beneficently  radiant  ascension  last  even- 
iing  in  a  Puccini- Verdi  Sunday  Night  Con- 
cert that  gave  ecstatic  delight  to  a  large 
and  sympathetic  audience  that  "nas 
literalUy  "bent"  oo  that  kind  of  an 
evening  of  gentle  intoxication.  "A 
pleasant  jag  was  had  by  all,"  musically 
j  speaking,  and,  as  one  deliriously  joyful 
old  dowager  from  Ejizabeth,  N.  'j.,  put  it, 
"the   w-hole   thing  was   too  lovely  fori 

I  "Xf^essarily,  it  was  a  splendidly  sung 
land  played  program,  for  Margarete  Mat- 
zeuauer's  great  contralto  was  heard  at 
its  best  in  "O  Dou  I'atalc"  from  "Don 
Carlos,"  and  the  briine  tragedienne 
of  grand  opera,  Claudia  Muz.io,  in  an 
aria  from  "Madame  Butterfly,"  in  the 
first  act  duet  from  the  same  opera  with 
Morgian  Kiagston,  and  again  in  the  fa- 
mous third  act  quartet  from  "La 
Bohcme"  with  Marie  iSundeliiis  an(f 
ifMontesanto  and  a-aiu  the  iiiighty 
iSVelsbmau,  ivas  very  luuoh  in  evidence 
and  gloriously  successful  at  all  times. 

I  Great  Arra.v  ot  Stars. 

Mr.  Papi  started  the  fluorescent  fes- 
tival of  melody  with  the  intermezzo  from 
"Manon"  and  ^Ir.  Kingston  followed 
With  an  aria  from  "La  Boheme."  Marie 
Sundelius  divided  "jer  selections  between 
the  latest  operatic  antics  of  Pucei:ii  in 
".^chicchi"  and  Musetta's  AValtz  Song 
out  of  the  inexhaustible  Latin  Quartier 
perennial;.  Diaz  won  an  emphatic  suc- 
cess with  a  noble  singing  of  an  aria 
from  "Toscu"  and  Marie  Uappold  soared 
laloft  and  on  tireless  soprano  pinions 
ill  numbers  from  "Manon"'  and  '"I'oscn." 
That  made  an  end  of  Pucciui's  half  of 
the  candy  and  the  '  ^'orza  del  Dcstino" 
overture,  grandly  played  by  the  orches- 
tra, 'introduced  the  Verdi  portion  of  the 
concert. 

I  Mardoue's  singing  of  "11  Lacerato 
ISpirito,"  from  "Siiuone  Boccanegra," 
jproved  to  be  au  instant  hit  with  the  avid 
aiidiencfl,  and  the  (  veufful  program  then 
reached  its  artistie  apex  with  Mine. 
Matzcnauer's  only  solo.  She  sang  with 
power  reserved  r.ud  fluent  ease,  a 
fbouglUful,  stately,  majestically.  ])assion- 
atp  iitferauce  of  ibc  aria.  Montesanto 
iilso  derived  a  notaiile  si*ccess  with  "ICri 
Tu"  from  "Un  Ballo  in  ^laschera." 
Marie  RappoldTs  singing  of  "D'Amor 
sulli'ali  Kosee"  from  "Ti'ovatore"  great- 
ly pleased  the  .ludience.  Kitty  Bcale's 
fresh  and  rosy  soprano  beautifully  in- 
toned and  with  every  niianeo  of  its  nicest 
^  aliie  in  "C.iro  Xonn-"  rrom  "Tligo'etto" 


There  waa  a  "matinee  musdcale"  yester- 
day as  the  New  York  Llcderkranz,  at  No. 
tfl  East  Fifty-eighth  street.  Several  num- 
bers Were  sung  In  Kngllsh,  Italian  and 
even  French,  thbugh  most  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  German.  Tho  concert  opened 
with  the  singing  of  tho  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  while  from  above  the  centre  of 
tlie  stage  hung  a  silk  Stars  and  .Stripes.  i 

Schubert,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Mendel.ssohn 
and  Brahms  predominated  at  the  musi- 
cale,  but  the  programme  was  ended  with 
the  prelude  to  "JjC  Deluge."  by  the  Prenel 
(■amello  Saint-Sacns,  Robert  Leonhardi 
baritone,  Was  the  principal  singer.  Mis:, 
Lorena  Zeller,  soprano;  Maximilian  Rose, 
violinist,  and  Edward  Rcchlin,  organist, 
also  took  part  in  the  programme. 

Because  of  the  recent  furore  over  the 
proposed  performance  of  German  opera  in 
New  York  it  was  thought  opposition  jniglii 
be  apparent,  but  the  concert  proceeded 
quietly. 


By  James  Gibbons  Huneker 


The  Kiddles  and     le  Coq  d'Or."  i 
Commendatore    Gatti-Casazza  played 
I  Santa  Claus  at  the  Metr.opolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  afternoon.    He  gave  a 
special  matinee  for  the  "  Kiddies  "  of 
1  "Le  Coq  d'Or,"  otherwise  "The  Gilded 
Booster."  and  composer  Rlmsky-Korsa- 
koff  ^himself  if  he  could  have  been  pres- 
ent would  have  forgiven  Michael  Pokine 
«nd  Adolf  Bolm  for  the  liberties  taken 
with  score  and  text,  because  of  the  su- 
preme Joy  expressed  by  the  thousand  and 
more  tots  in  the  auditorium. 

Hosina  Galll,  seen  through  the  magic  1 
■pectacles  of  childhood,  was  a  fairy  of 
irMesoent  charm,  (oldsters  see  her  that  I 
way,  too.)   Children  after  the  final  cur- 
tain tell   began   Imitating   her   woven  ; 
paces    and    wreathing    arms    as  they 
danced  through  the  lobbies.  The  sourest  \ 
celibate  would  have  envied  this  Spring- 
tide of  innocent  emotions.     "  Oh,  but 
n-iwnma,  why  was  the  King  so  horrid 
and  so  sleepy?"   Mr.  Bolm  knows  why. 
Mabel  Garrison  sang  the  Rocster  music. 
To   the   unsympathetic   ears   of  music 
critics  the  voices  of  the  principals  sound- 
ed weary,  but  the  mimes.   .St.  Rosina 
*na  the  rest,  were  In  good  voice.  Pierre 
Monteux  condxicted.  It  was  the  last  per- 
formance this  season  of  "  Coq  d'Or  " 
and  the  eleventh  altogether  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan since  its  preml&re  last  year. 

Gounod's  '■  Mireille  "  was  sung  for  the 
third  time  at  the  Metropolitan  last  eve- 
ning, before  a  social  Monday  house. 
Mme.  Barrientos  reappeared  in  the  title 
rOle,  with  Mmes.  Howard,  Delaunois, 
and  Tiffany;  Messrs.  Hackett,  White- 
blU,  Rothler.  and  Ananian,  and  Mr. 
Monteux  conducted. 

Another  Rnblnetein. 
Aiiothej;  Rubinstein  gave  .a  piano  re- 
cital at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon; though  this  time  with  a  different 
surhamo  from  Pan  Arthur's.  A  jeweled 
nartie.  indeed;  BerjS  Rubinstein,  and 
he,  too,  plays  the  piano.  If  there  are 
lany  mijre  of  the  pianistic  "  mlshpogah," 
let  them  change  the  family  name  to 
.Ktubenreln.  which  also  means,  something. 
Two  of  a  kind,  since  the  might v  Anton, 
cot  f6  mention  his  brother  Nicolas,  and 
Wagner's  tame  Boyreuth  cat,  Josef 
Rubinstein,  who  wrote  an  ins'ulting  ar- 
ticle on  Robert  .Schumann  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  vainest,  meanest,  and 
among  the  greatest  of  men. 

The  concert  giver  yesterdav  is  unques- 
tionably a  gifted  youth.  Jlodest  in  bear- 
ing, ab-sorbed  in  hi.s  task,  be  just  mi.s.sed 
the  carefree  dash  and  bravura  which 
makes  the  performance  of  Arthur  Rubin- 
stein so  attractive,  lie  was  constrained 
elmc^t  to  timidity  In  Schumann's  g-j-eati 
,Jr  sharp  minor  Sonata.  AVe  did  not  feei 
the  spontaneous  urges  and  moonlit, 
poetry  of  the  music.  Ruhlnstein  Is 
musical.  He  has  abundant  technique. 
His  touch  Bing.s,  but  there  Is  a  lack  of, 
tonal  variety  In  his  color  scheme.  We 
should  say  to  him,  if  we  were  not  a  mere 
music-reporter,  that  the  pianoforte  is  a 
[most  monotonous  instrument  unless 
iPlayed  with  an  infinite  number  of  tonal 
rradatlons,  nuances.  Without  nuance 
there  is  no  hope  of  salvation.  ,V  big 
epnoroua  tone  he  has,  no  intermediarv 
^tlntlngs  and  a  pianissimo  smothered  bv 
cverpedallng.  Arthur  Rubln.<=teln  also 
overpcdals. 

The  touching  romanza  in  .\  major  of  ! 
the  Schumann  Sonata  was  musically  in-  ' 
terpreted.   but   should  have  had   more  [ 
breathing  spaces  in  tlie  phrasing.  It 
was  almost  airless.    The  Scherzo  went 
A'ery  well.    Its  Trio   hammered   out  in 
the  bass.    Ah  !  the  positivism  of  youth. 
SchumaJin  In  all  curve  and  tenderness, 
ajid  Rubinstein  all  angles.    The  Chopin 
O    minor    Ballade     proved  mellower. 
Technically  It  was  brilliant.    We  Hked  r 
.pest  of  all  Mendelasoohn's  Prelude  and 
;yugue  In  E  minor.    Toung  Rubinstein 
has  great  talent.    He  will  we  hope  ar- 
tistically mature.  | 

Bobbed  Hair  Technique. 
For  ages  philosophers  have  pondt 
the  esoteric  correspondence  of  hair  f. 
nuslo.  No  need  here  to  recall  i 
tsAg/hty  maho  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  v 
c*«t-iron  coiffure  of  Franz  Liszt,  or  (: 
•Bowy  locks  of  Ole  Bull.  The  an 
b«rt>ef  feeling  created  by  the  Welm 
Jichool  of  piano  playing  culminated  i 
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■uoJi  picturesque  ImltafloST  of 

Polt«h  »''f".Pf''';„f;  V..rN>w  Tor^  acorn  ( 
—who  atartlM  r^'  ,  f,,„h  boots,  her] 
J8&\  with  b'-rh«.iT.  1  ^  hlB"  g,j,therlnB 

Bjponents.  no  longer  shock.  They  are 
come  «",st»>  ,  Aoollan  HalU 

S^'muMcaVlr  Klfted.  but       ^Jfe"  -.-M 

^;^.-^^t:ih^^a^3^;.« 

t^rlbly    at  J"      to    tJir  pantini? 

N.verth<.leS3     tho  ^';^,,^\'^^„y'^'n?^^«ical. 

thoy  *r«  hurtinST  I.'  ■  ,^t-^d*°ith 
llko  a  certain  b  •  '"^^ 
plsnlstlc  iDK-ntlo' 


Car"  b'vMi^s  Kate  Condon,  who  for  fi\ 
months"  Bans;  Irish  songs  for  the  ilouf-'l, 
iboVB  flt  the  front.  The  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Singers,  beginninp  to-night,  will  re- 
sume the  Oiiberl  ami  Sullivan  operas  with 
"Patience"  -Robin,  |Moorl,"  :now  in  it.s 
%'evonu;  w^elf.  wHl  b»  wrtlidruwn  after  Bau 
urday. 


11  /' 
By  REGINALl 


;i 


•.i,lV   iUU  TIl"""    .U     \'  "  •  

l  animc  conipri.^t'd  Me;i/lclS5f>hn 
,,!  prelude  :ind  fufiue.  Schumann  .-* 
-l,an>  minor  iionata  as  the  princijjai 
iibero  three  Chopin  works,  inctudin?,' 
-. .11  lade  and  a  scherzo  and  pieces  by 
.;«)un.w.  IiebtTsoy  and  BalaVirew  with 
•      vrif>r's  ••I.slamey"  fantasy. 

~  qiialilies  of  Mr.  Rubin- 
npre  were  again  prominent 
i,   :mance  yesterday.    The  pro- 
;••  and  fugue  were  delivered  with  lino  1 
V  ihm  and  clarity.  .  ' 

In  the  sonata  there  were  pois^  and 
•nity  In  conception,  and  in  some  slow- 
"papsagcs  good  feelin?  and  senlinieiit 
ballade  was  pre.scnted  with  an  ex- 
•pnl  technic  and  a  Chopin  nocturne  : 
,d  no  little  grace  and  charm  to  com- ^ 

Mr  "rwibinsteins  playing  falls  some-; 
i.rxf  .short  on  the  side  of  emotional  j 
.  ..fi  and  his  tone  was  often  hard  in  . 

-M  nassace.s.    Technically  and  in  taste  | 

1        -1          ...  h<-        ■■  fir  in  hi»  art.  i 


WISSGWIN,  NOT  JONES, 

PLEASES  WITH  SONGS| 

can  a  ^InKerliliii^*^'  *  <^'^^^ 
M.BS  Elizabeth  Jones,  who  ^-e  a  son 
recttal  In  Aeolia.  Hail  y-^'^'^Z^TJJ 
aoon.  doubts  It.  Jones  Is  no  a  very  art.s-^ 
tinatne.  she  thought,  and  .It  seems  that 
"atnes  I  ke  irfhg  hair  on  the  head  of  a| 
r^^une  Pianist,  or  bobbed  ha.  in  con 
nectJon  with  the  fair  sex.  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  artistic  success. 

consequently  Miss  Jones  Is  no  long  r 
Mlss  Jones.  .She  has  found  a  nan,e  with 
more  atmosphere,  one  thai  will  not  pass 
To^e  ear  and  out  Of  the  other  UKC  Brow 

or  smith  or  Gray.  Kddy  Brown  Ameri- 
IL  violinist,  may  feature 

Shanes.  t.ut  Klizabeth  ^on.^^^nj^Xk 
forth  be  BV^*?^^'*'?^^  her  paternal' 
mother  and  ^''"/["^^new  appelation 
fXre'';^^on^i'to°^th^:fa"mUy  an^^  there-' 
"'But%rgeTto";^t  musical  business  of 

colorful,  though  it  never  I'.^Xracler- 
nlPaaant    She  ennunclates  and  character 

Ihc  nplause.  Two  songs  of  Henri  BaOaua. 
S'noSor  Of  .1..  .l""r..SZ»n"'.S: 

and  new  American  works  completed  heri 


The  sturdy  and  much  occupied  present 
(r.uslcal  .seatoii,  which  ii>.  lhe-;inimber,  if 
nut  in  the  aupassing  interest  of  its  evcntSj 
mpliunic.  operatic  and  otherwi.se.  hatf 
1    nil  not  a  little  hectic  and  flamboyant, 
now   surely  beb-inning   to   wane  and 
indie. 

The  fact  that  the  (Boston  Symphony  Or 
'K-.stra.  conducted  by  Mr.  Henri  Babaud, 
i;,ve  Iho  first  of  its  last  pair  of  coiicerU 
New  York  thi.s  .sea.soii  in  f.'arnegie  Hall 
t  night  may  well        adduced  as  con- 
.iicing  evidence.    The  orchestra  was  its 
own  soloist   to. my  thinking  an  ideal  and 
proper  .situation  and  condition  for  sym- 
phony concerts  of  the  best  type. 

1  have  Ions-  contended  that  Salo's  opoia. 
••Ive  Roi  dVs^.  '  should  be  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  repertoire;  and 
after  the  .  olorrul.  varied  and  forceful  ren- 
dering gi\en  the  really  impresbive  ov^r- 
ture-fo  thi.s  work  by  Mr.  Rabaud  and  the 
orchestra.  I  venture  to  hope  that  my  oft 
expressed  opinion  may  have  gained  .some 
I  .supporters.  Anyway,  the  applause  wa,s 
i  hearty  enough  to  warrant  ^onic  such  be 
'lief  on  my  part. 

The  three  Debu.ssy  nocturne.s  next  on 
the  programme.  "Nuages."  Fetes."  and 
.girenr..s"-with  female  .  Uonis-have  been 
variously  appreciated.  All  arc  very  De- 
bussv,  at  his  most  empiric:)!.  In  atmos- 
phere and  pictorial  suggestion  •■]<otes 
takes  rank  with  -Mboria."  one  of  the  bes 
tone  painting.s  ever  wiitten.  But  T  do  no 
think  a.nv  modern  Olysses,  or  hi.s  com 
panion.s.  need  .stop  his  ear.';  with  wax  t( 
avoid  the  lure  of  '■Sirene.s" ;  aItho>i.i?h  ,1 
was  exceptionally  well  sung  last  night.  Al 
three  noctuincs  wore  admirably  playec 
and  interpreted,  although  J  found  -Mr 
Rabaud's  readings  a  trifle  obvious,  an< 
insofar  lacking  in  rnystic  Debu.s.si 
subtlety.  But  I  must  say,  for  all  that 
that  T  never  heard  ••Sirenes"  sound  mori 
plausible  and  less  vocally  disconcerting 


with  distinction.  Jtoberlo  Aloranzoni  d 
reeled  the  three  operas  -with  sympath 
and  critliu.«ia.sni. 

TWO  GIRLS;  ONE  PIANO. 


Misses  Rose  and  Ottilie  Sutro  -irer 
heard  last  night  in  a  prograrame  of  must 
for  two  pianos.  These  two  players  fo 
the  most  part  play  as  one.  eo  far  as  tiro 
goes.  In  a  sonata  of  Brahms  (opus  34i 
they  di.splayed  talent  for  ensemble  play 
Ing.  'While  neither  is  a  pianist  of  the  firs 
,  rank,  and  one  of  the  sistera  plays  with  i 
'far  heavier  toucli  than  the  other  recital 
of  this  kind  arc  novel  and  appeal  to  : 
certain  public. 

Among  the  more  attractive  number 
were  arrangements  of  Weber's  "In-vita 
Ition  to  the  Lmnce"  and  Beethoven's  Tur 
kish  March.  Recent  music  of  Templetor 
[.Strong,  and  Algernon  Ashton  complete* 
the  programme. 


jT     By  J. 


mes  Gibbons  Hunekcr 


programme. 


:1RL  PIANIST  PLAYS  i; 
CLASSICS  BRILLIANTLY  < 

Tdwo  years  ago  iliss  Bella  Hecht  es- 
iillshed  her  reputation  as  a  child  pianist 
{  considerable  talent  by  giving  a  New 
ork  recital.    And  last  night  she  came 
lain  to  court  public  favor  by  playing  a 
r.jgramme  of  difficult  music  at  Aeolian 
lall.    She  ia  now  sixteen.   While  It  must 
>  admitted  that  she  is  still  immature  in 
'iialcal  understanding,  and  that  her  fin- 
..rs  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  play 
1,   and  forclblv  at  the  same  time, 
were  some  really  remarkable  things 
lii-r    performance.      She    has  ac- 
ile  finger  action,  within  eer- 
ie limits,  and  she  plays  with 
,1  ance.    There  Is  noUiing  timid 

r  hesitating  about  her  manner  of  inter- 
iretlng  the  classics.  Schumann's  Etudes 
symphonlques.  very  exacting  technically 
,nd  musically,  were  played  with  a  dash 
■  hi<-h.  If  not  always  ir\  keeping  with  the 
of  the  composer,  speaks  well  for 
Uecht'9  future. 

,ng  the  other  works  performed  n> 
liie    youthful    pianist   were  Scliumanns. 
^onato  Opus  '.'J.  Chopln'3  Berceuse,  and, 
-  I  .  r/,oln  B  flat  minor,  modern  pieces  by 
lovltsch  and  -Mana  7-ucca.  and  two 
selections.    Her  recital  apparently! 
i(-»ted  her  hearers,  who  were  numer- 
ous aa  well  as  cpthualastic. 


NEW  YORK  SINGER 
DELIGHTS  AUDIENCE 

Elizabeth    Jones,  Contralto, 
Gives  Recital. 


BEB-YI.  RTTBINSTEIN  PLATO. 


J 


Another  pianl^tic  Rubinstein  appeared^ 
tn  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Aeolian 
Hall.  This  time  It  was  Beryl,  milder 
and  calmer  than  Anton  or  Arthur,  who 
was  heavd  on  Saturday.  .,   ^  ,  ^ 

Borvl  Rubinsitin  In  a  well  balanced 
pianist.  lie  li.-  i-ehnlcal  facility  and 
r,     Twill-  -.  itilv  inuf-li     Ho  pre- 

.  n.a  group 

works,  in- 

.     ,     .  u-'O."  r.>e- 

h.iyvv'.s  -  i;.  licii  daii.s  iKau  -   and  Oala- 
Ulicw's  ■■l-I.i.ney."  well  enou=h  to  hnne 
him  heart-.-  .ipptause.     A'  refinement  ol 
at^lc  was  aUayi.  to  be  found    In  ma - 
r';-'  of  tone  he  was  often  deficient  This 
iaily  noticeable  in  «  hopin  s  t. 
Hade,  where  a  .ringing  lone  is 
tl  -nan  a  meritorious  recital, 
hu-  iiu  ii-  were  time?  when  one  longed  for 
a  little  of  the  passion  and  tempesluous- 
pf  •       the  great  .^nlon.  or  of  Arthur. 

,  ,n  Singers  Honor  St.  Patrick. 

^een  the  acts  of  "Robin  Hood  '  last 
.  in  the  Park  Theatre  the  Society  of] 
.  .cau  Singers  observ-ed  St.  PatricX  s 

^•ith  old  Irish  songs.  'The  Wearin 
■■r  Green."  "The  .Minstrel  Boy"  anci 
•,7-ve  Me  If  -Ml  Those  Endearin-g  Touns 


Elizabeth  Jones,  a  young  local  con- 
tralto, who  was  heard  here  favorably 
In  a  recital  last  season,  gave  a  pro-  , 
gramme  of  old  airs  and  songs  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  before  a  large 
audience.  ...  , 

In  Handel's  "Si  Tra  I  Ceppi  and 
"Dove  Sei  -  the  singers  fine  voice  and  un- 
derstanding of  classic  seyle  served  .ler 
well  in  spite  of  some  apparent  nervous- 
ness She  followed  these  numbers  with 
five  modern  French  songs.  Though  fail- 
ing to  find  the  exact  color  of  a  Debus-sy 
song  he  was  able  to  give  a  beautiful 
rendering  of  Poldowsky's  "L- Henre 
Exqulse."  which  had  to  be  repeated. 

In  two  contrasted  songs  as  to  mood 
by  Rabaud.  his  "Rellque"  and  Chanson.'' 
there  was  a  good  display  of  diction  and 
phrasing,  and  in  Bemberg's  "La  Mort  de 
Jeanne  d'Arc'  dramatic  feeling  was 
shown,  though  the  tone  quality  through 
out  was  not  always  of  the  best. 

One  group  in  the  list  was  devoted  to 
five  songs  by  Stojowski.  They  were  all 
interesting  songs  and  the  singer  deliv- 
ered them  with  admirable  taste.  Those 
best  liked  were  "Soir  D  Eete."  '  Tourquoi 
he  Cueillie"  and  "Sur  Ua  Branche  L' 
Oiseau."  the  latter  song  being  repeated. 
I  Among  some  numbers  in  English  were 
the    old    air  "Sumer    I»   Acumen  Tn. ' 
which  was  effectively  sung.    "Christ  inj 
Flanders."  by  Ward  Stephens  and  Fran- 
cis Moore's  song,   called   "Joy."  Jliss| 
Jones  can  still  seek  for  a  more  excel- 
lent tonal  coloring  throughout  her  sca^ei 
and  greater    elegance  in  style.     Aside | 
from  any  defects  her  work  yesterday 
gave   pleasure,   evidently   genuine,  and 
of  her  recital  generally  it  can  ea.sily  be , 
said  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  artistio] 
heard  here  this  season  from  n  younger 
singer.  Mr.  Moore  was  ar  t.ie  piano.  

••SAMSON"  IS  SUNTfINELY. 

V    h  s'l   Ei'«0'-    >■>;■   excei;piii-.-  -r^iark' d 
ih'.     ri' rformaiK-L'     last     night     in  liv 
tropnlit.iii  Opera   Hou£e  of  'Sam-^on 
;  .         ,     •    \\  i;.  i>  was   received  wll^ 
.,  r'TAy  art  audience  I'n:.: 

I  im.  -CaruiO  and  Mar- 

-  !•;!    an  -t'le   title  roie.s 

:.  !..  .<  ..  iii-oughout.  rising  to  ai. 
•  lIv  flnc'c'iinuix  in  the  second  ac: 
■■■ppt  <ic  Liict  apppiirod  for  lh<- 
■-,1-1    t.n-.e  her"  a.-*  Ihc-  High  Piiest. 

whicfi  he  managed  with  a  grc:il 
of  vocal  .luthority.  Mardones  ai..; 
iaii  (omp'.Pted  a  ca-st  unuauui:> 
.iclory. 

.  ii'e     Smith.     American  danc'--i- 
appearance  here  as 
-f-.  wirnir,^  fresh  'ku 
nleux  conducted  in  a: 


So.  ail  honor  to  the  sirens  who  sang  it 

last  night.  > 

A  group  of  airs  dc  b.iUet  from  Rameau's 
"Hippolyte  et  A  ride."  played  with  much 
rythmic  force  and  real  cla.s.sic  elegance 
and  distinction,  sounded  at  first  as  fresh 
and  .sweet  as  a  May  morning,  hut  got 
dulI'M-  and  duller  by  degrees,  so  that  one 
could  readily  trace  and  recognize  the 
decadence  and  de.suetudc  of  Kameau, 
lAilly,  Roclicrini,  ct  al.  of  the  period. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  "Rigandon"  had  a 
quite  peculiar  "snap"  and  charm. 

In      coiM-lusion  •Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
scintillating  and  gorgeously  orchestrated 
symphonic  suite   "Scheheria-/.adc"  played 
I  with   all   possible   cojilrasi    in  orchestral 
,  pigments,  poetic  fanc.v  and  fairytale  feel 
;  ing  by  .\tr.  Rabaud  and  the  orchestra  with 
real   and  uiu-onimoii  virfuo.sil.v  in  <-niM- 
bined  delicacy  and  impressive' sonorities. 

Altogether  a  symphony  concert,  without 
.either  soloist  or  .<<ymphony,  and  none  llip 
i  worse  on  that  account,  although  of  some- 
what uneven  interest. 


BoNton  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
not  played  so  brilliantly  this  season  as 
It  did  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  It 
was  the  fifth  and  final  evening  concert 
and  the  program  was  devoted  to  three 
French     composers.      L.alo,  Jjebussy. 
Ramcau,  and  one  Russian,  the  now  re- 
doubtable and  always  fa.scinaling  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff.      Henri     Rabaud  con- 
ducted.    The  audience  was  In  a  particu- 
larly sympathetic  mood  and  the  applause 
spontaneous.      The    Lalo    overture  'o 
'■  Le     Roi     d'Ys  "    begins    to  sound 
•■  vieux  chapeau."   It  is  well-made,  the 
themes  pregnant,  and  the  scoring  cfft-o- 
;'i  five,  were  it  not  for  the  undue  prepond- 
'(  erance  of  the  dmms  and  other  instru- 
\  ments  of  percussion,  and  it  must  be  said 
1  that  Mr.  Rabaud  did  not  seek  to  at- 
■  tenuate  their  ferocious  rataplan.  The 
general  performance  was  rather  rough, 
opaque,   and  certainly  noisy.    Not  pre- 
cisely a  promising  beginning.  j 
Debussy's    "Nocturnes"   cleared  the 
air.     The  three  numbers  of  tliis  charm- 
ing  group    went    better    than    we  had 
dared  to  hope,  as  imagination  does  not 
largely  bulk  in  the  mental  make-up  of 
Che  French  conductor.     "  Nuages  "  was 
not  too  poetical,  but  the  "  Ffites  "  was 
full     of    sparkle     and     rhythmic  life. 
Rabaud    is    nothing    if    not  rhythmic. 
■  Sirenes,"  with  Its  muffled  eloquence, 
its  exquisite  nuances,  was  altogether  a 
delight,  especially  as  the  female  chorus 
on  this  occasion  happened  to  have  been 
trained   by  Stephen  Townsend  of  Bos- 
ton.     These  sirens    came    over    on  a 
special  train  from  the  city  of  the  sacred 
codfish.     They    sang   artistically.  We 
only  heard  the  first  part  of  the  "  Sche- 
herazade "  suite,  and  that  was  brilliant 
and  rlclily  colored.      There  can  be  no 
manner   of    doubt    as    to    the  superior 
playing  of   this   famous  orcliestral  or- 
ganizations since  Henri  Rabaud  has  been 
at  the  helm.  He  has  proved  an  admii  abhy 
drill  master.     I,ast  night  was  the  higli 
water-mark  of  the  .season.    On  next  Sat- 
urday afternoon  the  band  is  to  play  for 
the  last  time. 


REUBEN  DAVIES  MAKES 

HIS  DEBUT  AS  PIANIST 

At  the  fourth  piano  recital  of  the  week 
in  Aeolian   Hall    Reuben  Davies.  a  local 
musician,  made  his  first  public  appearance 
here  yesterday  afternoon. 
There  were,  many  commendable  things  to 
,e  found  in  his  playing.    He  has  a  good 
musica,!  touch  and  a  satisfactory  gratp  of 
Sterpretive  matters.    His  t^<h"'^"^'  "j'j: 
is  adequate  for  recital  P;-''''«'^'^'„t'"Xf, 
it  is  bv  no  means  faultless.    But  there 
Wrl  seldom  any  signs  of  that  brilliancy 
i  t„HiviHiialitv  without  which  no  soloist 
Sn  hope  o  ^i.se  h^ms^lf  above  the  genera, 
of  Pianists.   His  finger  work  was  often 
muddv  in  r^'pid  passages  in  Beethoven  s 
.  nn>,r 2  No  3.  Tn  the  adaggio  move- 
Znt   he  wi  not  always  precise  in  his 
Tvthr^s   ZTi  he  showed  a  tendency  to 

^:crand  m'ode^rL'^  wo^rkf  of  Sebu^sy,  Gan^ 
and  Blanchet. 


i*lani8ts.  Single  and  Tandem,  Fill  Da 

I'lanists.   .-single  and  tandem,  made 
-  Spring  holiday  of  it  yesterday  at  Aeoli 
Hall.    Reuben  Davies.  a  nature  musi 
clan  from  Kansas,  had  the  Aa.tinfe  t 
himself,  and  gave  a  scholar's  program 
an  early  Beethoven  sonata.  Op.  2.  No.  3 
Kome  Chopin  and  Uszt.  as  well  as  De 
biissy's    "  Homage    to    Rameau."  anr 
studies   of   Canz.    Blanchet.    and  Cyri 
Scott.     I>ast   evening   Ro.sc   and  Otilif 
Sutro   played,    with    refined    taste  an 
mutual  understanding,  the  mor-  unusua 
piano  repertory   for   two  instruments- 
Hrahm's  sonata.  Op.  "A-h,  AVehcr's   "  In 
\itation    to    the    Dance."    rcscored  hy 
Rihm :  a  waltz  of  Chaminade.  .Vrensky'; 
'  Dreamor."  Templetoii  Strong's  "  Xal 
ads."  an<l  Algernon  Ashton's   "  Voc-cata 
BrlUarite."     It   is    not    often    that  the: 
range    of    Uir-    kny  board    is  tested 
■carchingly  in  day. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ij| 

Paying  Final  Visit  of  Season 
!  to  New  York 


roie 


I.-or  a  second  time  the  American  trlpU 
bill  drew  the  attention  of  patrons  of  opera 
to   the   Metropolitan   Opera  House  la.Bt 

""'Hie  Legend,"  with  music  by  JosepH  i 
Charles  Breil,  was  well  sung,  with  Mi.s 
Ro.-^a  T'enselle  and  Paul  Althouse  in  the 
leading  roles.  A  word  of  praise  should  be 
f,iven  for  the  exc-llent  diction  of /I^"^ 
d'Angelo.  "The  Temple  Dancer.  with 
Mmc  Florence  Kaston  and  Morgaji  Kmg- 
ston.' reached  a  little  higher  artistic  plane 
a„e  to  the  well  constructed  music  of  John 

Adam  Hugo,  ^'l''  ^.^r'^fch'anewTs"' 
offering.  Henry  W.  Cadman  s  fchanewi«, 

demonstrated    clearly    her    r  ght  t^o 

lola-ssed  -/>/i':!,7,'^i,^Tnguage'ha. 
icialioii  of        /'"^,,:"j,er  voice,  always 
proved   f-«'^-\\^  -^ts  „scd  with  telling  ef- 

.«,„uU-1ius,  Thomas 
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Chalmers,  and  Mrs. 


The    Boston    Symphony  Orchestr 
gave  a  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  las  wli, 
night.    The  organization  will  be  heai 
in  Brooklyn  to-night  and  again  at  Car 
negie  Hall  to-morrow  afternoon,  an 
with  that  concert  its  New  York  activ 
ties  for  this  season  will  come  to  a 
end.     Since    the    internment    of  D 
I  Muck,  the  retirement  of  its  founder  an 
supporter,  Major  Higginson,  and  iV 
reorganization  consequent  on  the  e: 
elusion  of  enemy  aliens  from  its  ranta 
the  Boston  band  has  labored  under  dil 
advantages  to   which    the    per^^nf ■ 
organizations  of  this  city  were  not  su 
iected;    but  the  note    of  distmctuB 
which  has  marked  its  performances  f 
many    years,    though    less  dom.na. 
ihan  formerly,  has  never  been  whol 
extinguished.  .     ,  ^ 

It  was  heard  jubilantly  last  mp 
and  made  the  concert  stand  out  bri 
iantlv  and  bravely  among  the  scor 
of  meetings  of  its  kind  which  the  pe 
nle  of  Nov.-  Yo,l:  have  been  asked 
^  u-iu'      '  ■  '.ocause  of  »■ 
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T»i  he    programme    compnseu  Lalo's 
^rture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys."  the  three 
.      ^tunics     by     Debussy,  "Nuages, 
etea"  and  "Sirenes."  a  Bct  of  dance 
from    Rameau'8    "Hippolyte  et 
ncie"  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Sche- 
■rasadc,"  which  last  number,  we  be- 
;ve,  has  figured  in  the  lists  of  all  the 
cal  and  visiting  organizations. 
In  the  third  of  the  night-pieces  by 
ebussy  the  orchestra  was  efficiently 
sisted  by  a.  choir  of  women,  whose 
ices  were    nicely  blended  with  those 
the  instruments  and  made  to  serve 
e    composer's    poetic    purpose  ad- 
irably.  ,  „ 

,  We  doubt  if  the  strafige  charm  of 
'i'"ic  composition  was  ever  before  so  al- 
ringly  presented  to  the  fancy  of  a 
ew  York  audience.  The  mood  in  which 
e  composer  enveloped  the  old  legend 
Vs  was  eloquently  published  in  the 
■rformance  of  Lalo's  overture,  espe- 
ally  in  the  masterly  playing  of  the 
oloncello  episode,  and  the  stately 
raplicity  of  the  archaic  dances  was  in- 
llectually  and  jesthetically  cheering. 

H.  £.  K. 
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music  11!  "H'.         °t  'll^' 

i  t  on  the-  1-  Kaljnud,  the 

i.iuctor,  to  ^M^c  .uw  readings  to 
miliar  pages.  It  was  due  solely  to 
e  sound!  wholesome,  unaffected,  con- 
ncing,  gratifying,  earrand-intellect 
'ing  manner  in  which  the  music  was 
lyed.  . 
he    programme  comprisea 


ose  and  Ottilie  Sutro 

Heard  in  Piano  Recital 

The  Misses  Rose  and  Ottilie  Sutro 
ive  a  concert  of  music  for  two  pianos 
St  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall.  They  are 
lughters   of   Otto  Sutro,  prominent 

the  musical  life  of  Baltimore. 
Only  the  most  gifted  pianists,  artists 
ho  are  not  only  brilliant  technicians 
ut  interesting  interpreters,  can  make 
ich  recitals  enjoyable.  The  sisters  are 
chnicaJly  accomplished,  but  their 
me  is  cool  and  uncompromising,  and 
leir  interpretations  mechanical.  The 
lost  imposing  number  on  the  pro- 
ramme  was  Brahnis's  Sonata  Op.  34b, 
iven  in  the  original  form  of  this  work 
3  played  by  Brahms  and  Tausig  from 
lanuscript.  According  to  a  note  in 
le  programme,  the  Misses  Sutro  are 
ae  only  pianists  in  the  habit  of  per- 
orming  this  composition  in  public, 
his  is  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
nd  it  is  a  grave  question  whether 
rahms  himself  was  not  wiser  when 
consigned  this  long  and  tedious 
omposition  in  its  first  form,  as  a 
tring  quintet,  to  the  flames,  than 
^hen  he  rewrote  it  for  two  pianos. 

K.  W. 


rjie  "American  Triptych"  was  pre- 
ted  last  night  for  the  second  time 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
erican  Triptych,  it  may  be  well  to 
orm    the    uninitiated,    consists  of 
operas,    "The    Legend,"  "The 
nple  Dancer"  and  "Shanewis,"  and 
performance  marks  the  Metropoli- 
a  1918-'19  attempt  to  discover  an 
erican  operatic  genius.    That  this 
empt  has  failed,  as  its  predecessors 
ed,  was  apparent  last  week  at  the 
ning  performance.   There  could  be 
change  in  this  opinion  from  a  sec- 
i  hearing.  The  librettos  of  all  three 
Ojjjrks  are  little  short  of  preposterous, 
hough  the  story  of  "The  Legend" 
1  it  been  treated  by  a  poet  might  have 

itselt  fo^  operatic  use!  Mr.  Byrne 'j 
ifp  tojmpt,  however,  was  only  a  degree 
lamentable  than  was  Miss  Eber- 
s  in  "Shanewis."  Mme.  Bell-E.anske 
The  Temple  Dancer"  showed  some 
rary  quality  and  taste,  but  the  lack 
iction  in  tho  story  and  the  jrapos-  , 
lity  of  finding  a  singer  who  could  | 
Iso  an  accomplished  Oriental  dancer  j 
ified  the  book?s  verbal  merit.  I 
f  the  ,two'  new  operas  Mr.  Hugo  in  ' 
e  Temple  Dancer"  is  musically  the 
e  successful,  but  Mr.  Breil  knows 
:;er  the  requirements  of  the  theatre. 

score  of  "The  Temple  Dancer"  is 
nt,  melodious,  often  truly  lyric,  but 
icks  the  feeling  for  the  medium  its 
poser  has  chosen.  Mr.  Breil's  music 
omnionplace,  though  the  intermezzo 
sesses  some  charm,  but  he  realizes 
t  he  is  writing  for  the  stage, 
ther  composer  has  anything  dis- 
;tly  pVrsonal  to  offer.  "Shanewis" 
been  fully  discussed  at  its  per- 
mances  last  season.  It  possesses 
•  or  three  effective  arias  and  some 
lan  color.  Its  libretto  reaches  the 
ratic  highwater  mark  of  the  ridicu- 
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Operatic  India. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Tub  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  I  wrent  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  last  night,  and  in  "The  Te/nple 
Dancer"  once  more  saw  a  dlstortrd, 
indefinable  something  representing 
India.  If  the  culture  of  America  can 
go  no  further  than  display  such 
crudities  and  call  It  India,  then  It  had 
better  leave  It  alone.  The  crowd  in 
the  play  -w&s  a  medley  of  undesdrables 
belonging  to  no  country  on  the  globe; 
wrapped  in  nondescript  garments 
from  .second-hand  dealers'  shqp.s,  there 
seemed  to  bo  no  place  for  them,  so 
they  were  collected  in  this  opera  for 
display!  As  for  tho  music,  the  dance, 
the  temple,  the  Mahadec,  tho  attitudes, 
etc.,  they  were  so  ridiculously  ludi- 
crous that  they  are  Tjeyond  criticism. 
(Begum)  Firzbb-Rahamin. 

New  rork,  March  13. 


)n  cf^  I 

Jan  Chiapusso,  Ptahlst,  Plays. 

Jan  Chiapusso  was  piani.st  of  the  daV 
In  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening— "  a^.  hun- 
dred days,  a  hunarod  plani^tJ  artd  the 
strong  man  from  Java,  with  his  in- 
heritance of  Holland  solidity  and  calm, 
bore  some  marks  of  dlstincUon  among 
this  week-s  scve«  or  eight  In  New  York 
He  found  congenial  Introduction  in  the 
Bach-Busono  toccata,  adagio,  and  fugue 
hi  C  major,  which  fitted  Ms  straightfor- 
ward style  better  than  the  later 
thoven    sonata.    Op.    101.  There 

and 
In 


Bee- 
were 


he  had  played  in  Paris  when  Pugno  a 
Bauer  were  judges  for  a  prize,  and 
conclusion  the  usual  display  pieces  by 
Balaklrev.  Liszt,  and  Strauss-TauKig. 


'I 


iMARY  KENT  RECITAL 

'M,ary  Kent,  a  young  comralto  from 
iDeLroit,  gave  her  first  song  recital  yes- 
terday .nfternoon  .at  Aeolian  Hall.  The 
Isingrt-r  had  been  heard  here  under  an- 
otlier  name  with  the  Society  of  American 
Singers  and  aa  soloist  in  .small  parts  in 
choral  work.  Her  recital  as  a  whole  wa.s 
probably  the  most  successful  of  its  kind 
heard  in  New  Yoric  during  the  season 
now  drawing  to  a  close. 

In  a  programme  of  broad  selection 
she  .sang  with  a  voice  of  rai-e  beauty.  ' 
admirable  skill  and  a  clear  diction  and  ! 
fine  knowledge  of  style.  She  wan  very  ' 
successful  in  her  opening  air.  CrlucU'." 
"Che  Faro  Senza  /  Euridice."  from 
"Orfeo,"  as  she  was  'in  Haydn's  "Sjnn- 
pathy"  and  s.ir.s  by  Falconiere.  Two' 
songs  by  Wolf-Ferrari  and  Fourdrain's 
"Fleurs  De  Paravent,"  sei-ved  for  a 
pleasing  display  of  flniah  anO.  sentiment, 
while  Georgfcs'3  "Hymn  Au  Soliel"  was 
delivery  with  excellent  dramatic  effect 

Among  some  English  selections  two 
new  songs,  "A  Lover's  Lament"  and 
"The  Waning."  by  Carl  Deis,  were  heard 
with  the  compOKer  at  the  piano,  and 
much  liked,  and  Richard  Hagemaii'.'! 
"The  Cunnin'  Little  Thing"  was  re- 
peated. 

Miss  Kent  for  the  most  part  wisely 
kept  to  seIection.s  within  her  range.  In 
■a  few  passages  her  voice  in  the  u-pper 
tones  lacked  in  volume  and  color.  She  is 
without  doubt  a  singpr  who  should  have 
a  good  career  before  her. 


Cieraldinc  Farrar  1"  "Thais.' 


he  prot^uctions  of  all  three  opei'as 
excellent.    Miss  Ponselle's  glorious 
ce  and  histrionic  talent  do  all  that 
possible  to  be  done  for  Carmelite  in 
Legend,"    and    Louis  d'Angelo 
an  admirable  piece  of  work  as 
jnt    Stockreff.    In    "The  Temple 


"Thais"  was  repeated  to  a  large  and 
responsive  audience  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  hist  evening.  Diaz,  White- 
hill  and  Ananian  added  to  their  laurels 
iu  tlip  principal  male  roles,  and  Madame 
Howard  derived  another  substantial  suc- 
cess for  her  fitie  singing.  Oeraldine 
Farrar  gave  a  perfnrmanrp  of  pxtmnrdi- 
nary  vivacity,  tenderness  and  c\v?  ic 
po-wer  and  sang  with  spirit  and  fret  ss 
of  voice  which  characterized  her  work 
earlier  In  the  season.  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ducted. 


By  James  Gibbons  Huneker 


"  JL'.\iiiore  del  tre  Ke." 
"  L'Amore  del  tre  Re  "  wa.«  sung  for 
the  first  time  this  season  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
It  is  stained-glass  opera.  Not  that  it 
lacUj  incident  or  vivid  action— tliere  is 


I,,,,  ncer"  Miss  Easton's  beautiful  tones    plent>-  to  spare  of  the  latter— but  that 

1^'"    J        „1,,'1P„1       ~:  :  i.-       „1   i       .         .  :  »   ^^U^r-A    ic  ^^^;v•r>l-,f,lr,P'^- 


1  skilful  singing  gaVe  pleasure, 
n  if  as  a  snake  dancer  she  had  her 
itations,  and  in  "Shanewis"  Miss 
jjjtlaslau  repeated  her  admirable  im- 
fsonation  and  sang  better  than  at 
V  time  in  her  career.  She  was  ad- 
rably  seconded  by  Mr.  Althouse, 
LS3  Sundelius,  Mr.  Chalmers  and 
ne.  Howard.  Mr.  Moronzoni  con- 
cted  the  three  operas  with  devotion. 

G.  V. 


its  dominant  atmosphere  is  psychologi- 
cal. Its  characters  are  like  some  fig- 
ures in  a  dream  tapestry.  Without  the 
haunting  magic  of  "  P^lU^as  and  Mfeli- 
sande."  it  is  none  the  less  poetic,  as 
poetry  is  understood  on  the  lyric  stage 
today.  The  book  by  Sein  BoneUi"  is 
admirable,  a  better  one  seldom  has  been 
written.  In  it  there  are  echoes  of 
D'Annunzio— the  muted  melancholy  of 
his  "Virgins  of  the  Rocks:"  not  for- 
getting Maeterlinck  in  one  of  his  early 
plays,  for  example,  "  La  Prlncesse 
Malelne."  Concise,  swift,  tragic  is  the 
story  of  the  Three  Kings,  father,  hus- 


jkN  CHIAPUSO  .DUTCH 
PIANIST,JN_RECIJAL 

Well  Received  by  Large  Audi- 
ence at  Aeolian  Hall. 
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Jan  Chiapu«o,  a  Dutch  pianist,  made 
hi.-^  first  appear.anco  In  lhi«  city  in  a  re- 
cital ut  Aeolian  Hall  Ia«t  evening.  He 
h;ul  arranged  a  programme  which  called 
for  a  wide  range  of  expression  and  mu- 
siral  ftppreclation.  This,  however,  is 
what  most  pianisU  do,  for  few  wish  to 
be  regarded  as  spccialits.  J 
i\Tr.  Chlapuso  began  his  .pei'formance 
with  Bach'e  toccata,  adagio  and  fugue 
in  (-.  major,' transcribed  by  Busoiii,  and 
followed  It  with  Beethoven's  sonata  in 
A  major,  opus  101.  Chopin,  Debussy, 
Balaklrev  with  his  "Islamey,"  Liszt  and 
Tausig  with  his  decorative  version  of 
"JIan  Lives  but  Once,"  a  Strauae  waltz, 
vera  tlje  oUier  contributors  to  the  even- 
ing'. 

Mr.  Chiapueo  revealed  himself  as  a 
player  of  the  Busoni  type,  scholarly  and 
averse  to  the  more  sensuous  allurements 
of  the  Instrument.  His  technique  was 
quite  equal  to  the  large  demands  made 
upon  it,  except  in  the  department  fo 
tone.  In  this  theplanlst  proved  to  ' 
addicted  to  hardness  of  quality  and  most 
at  home  in  big  sonority.  In  the  Bueoni 
tran.scriptlon  he  approached  as  nearly  as 
might  be  to  the  organ  character  of  the 
composition,  and  in  the  adagio,  which 
was  admirably  read,  he  uncovered  the 
most  musical  qualities  of  his  {(laying. 

In  the  Beethoven  csonata  ther  was  lit- 
tle of  the  wlnnig  loveliness  of  the  com- 
position. The  rhythmic  peculiarity  of 
it  was  marred  by  the  player's  fondnees 
for  the  use  of  tlie  pause  between  phrases. 
The  melodic  flow  was  thus  broken  into 
a  series  of  detached  jets,  each  clear  and 
symmetrical  in  itself,  but  lacking  close- 
ness of  connection  with  its  neighbor. 

Mr.  Chlapu«o,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to 
he  a  pianist  revelling  in  mass  effects 
rather  than  in  tenderness  or  sentiment. 
He  was  heard  bj'  a  large  and  well  dis- 
posed audience. 


I  band,  lover.    If  you  wish  you  may  read 
(  symbolism   Into   the   moving  narrative, 
j  yet  its  sv-mbolism  does  not  fly  like  a  flag 
as  in  some  theatrical  breezes.  Monte- 
nezzi's  music  Is  a  mosaic  of  Wagner— 
always  the  fly  in  the  ointment  of  mod- 
ern  composers— and.    of   course.  Verdi, 
also  Puccini,  Dukas,  Mou.ssorgsky,  and 
Richard  Strauss.  However,  the  composer 
j  has   assimilated    his   foreign  material. 
I  and  if  Tristan  or  the  Valkyrs  at  times 
peep  through  his  bars  they  are  welcome 
attired  in  his  brave  orchestral  garb. 
I     "  The  Loves  of  Three  Kings  "  was  pro- 
duced at  Milan  nearly  seven  years  ago, 
jand  here  during  the  season  or  ]91,'5-1914. 
.The  original  cast  comprised:  Lucrezia 
Bori  as  Kioii.  (it  is  good  news  to  learn 
that  Bori  will  return  to  opera,)  Didur  as 
jthe   blind  King  Archibaldo,    Amato  as 
Manfredo,     and     Fcrrara-Fontana  as' 
Avlto.     Caruso  sang  Avito  last  season; 
yesterday    the    rftle   was    assumed  and 
sung  by  Martinelli.    Claudia  Muzio,  who 
followed    the    incomparable    Bori.  was 
|again  the    too-much    beloved    Flora,  a 
I  woman  literally  slain  because  of  love. 
(Chalmers  replaced  Amato, a.s  Manfredo. 

To  tell  the  truth,  this  work  has  never 
'  proved  a  magnet  for  the  public,  which 
prefers  "  Cavallerla  "  and  "  Pagliaccl," 
yet,    It   Is-  musically   and  dramaticallv 
superior    to    "  Lodeletta,"      '  Isabeau,  ' 
"' Francisca,"  "Marouf,"  "Flammetta," 
"  Gismonda  "  and  the  rest  of  the  thin, 
tastele.ss  pastry   manufactured   by  deft 
enough  cooks,  but  containing  little  that 
is   nourl.9hing.     Meyerbeer,    despite  his 
stodigness  and  pompousness,  has  more 
genuine  music  in  .some  of  his  operas  than 
all  these  artificial  kickshaws  hiniped  to- 
.gpther.      AVe     eat     the     air  promise- 
crammed.     Wind-pudding  and  sawdust 
pie  reward  us.     We  leave  stuffed,  but 
not  satisfied.    "  The  Three  Kings."  rxen 
if  it  does  not  boast  a  marked  individual 
profile,  at  least  produces  a   poetic  im- 
pression because  of  its  libretto  and  art- 
fully evoked  musical  atmosphere.  Tliere 
are'  moments    when     vou     forget  the 
.stained-glass     rnystlcism  ;  Archibaldo's 
narration  In  .\ct  I.,  wherein  he  boasts 
of  his  deeds  as  a  conqueror;  .Vrito's  en- i 
[trance    song    and    declamation    in    the  i 
jdeath  scene;  Manfredo's  aria  in  his  re- 
;turn,  the  various  duos,  and  the  terrible; 
.scene  in   Act  It.,   with   its  climax- the  , 
blind  King  staggering  under  the  load  of  i 
Flora's  body.    The  last  act  is  dolorous. 
There  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  leading  I 
motives,    though    there    are    a    few    in- ■ 
geniously  developed  musical   figures  in  i 
Act  11.    A  broad  arioso  flows  through- 
out and  is  subtly  Interwoven  with  the 
pattern  of  the  dram>.    A  happv  balance 
between  voice  and  orche.stra  is  achieved 
The  orchestration  of  jMontemezzi  is  rich 
sombre,  ductile,  dynamic.      Best  of  all| 
the  voices  are  not  drowned  by  the  or- 
chestra. 

The  tale  might  have  been  transposed 
from  one  of  Dante's  Impassioned  pages. 
Love,  jealousy,  hatred,  followed  bv 
poisoning  and  death— here  is  fit  mat.-ria"l 
for  any  tragic  poet.  D'Annunzio  would 
ha\e  burled  the  plot  beneath  an  ava- 
lanche of  his  gorgeous  rhetoric.  Sem 
Benelll  commits  no  such  enor.  His 
story  scuds  under  bare  poles,  without 
one  incident,  attitude,  gesture  ,or  phrase 
too  many.  An  accr.nipllshed  playwright 
is  this  Italian.  Gilbert  wrote  plavs  be- 
fore he  made  the  best  light  opera'books 
in  the  English  language.  Much  scur- 
rilous wit  hag  been-  wasted  on  Scribe's 
librettos  for  the  Meyerbeer  operas,  nev- 
ertheless they  have  never  been  bettered, 
not  even  by  Richard  Wagner  and  his 
irohoate  plots  wedded  to  supremely 
beautiful  music.  You  may  follow  Be- 
inelli's  action  without  the  aid  of  the 
words,  as  the  classic  Triangle  I.-j  ex- 
J  posed  with  perfect  clarity;  the  hu.sband 
I  who  goes  to  war,   the  lover,  the   "  er- 


ring"  T?lI?=-'OTTy  Wives  "err,  nevci 
husbands— whose  excuse  In  that  Ui  \  buy-^ 
band  Is  an  "  alien  enemy,"  that  h(  r 
lov'>r  l.s  of  her  own  people.  Alwa.^.s  an 
excuse.  Isolde  wn.'*  married  to  an  .mil- 
able,  elderly  gentleman,  and,  perhaps, 
she,  like  Anna  Kaienina,  didn't  like  ilie 
shape  of  his  ears.  Always  an  excui.se. 
(;harles  Bovary  fell  ask;ep  after  dinner 
and  snored.  A  wnnderful  excuse  for  the 
Immortal  Hmrna.  his  spouse.  Aidn  loved 
Hadames  a-s  a  man.  though,  lnrid(  nlnlly, 
.she  found  It  profitable  to  tempt  him 
from  Ills  dut.\  for-  the  benefit  of  hei 
father  and  countr.\.  Truly  an  exeuse. 
We  think  Carmen  thg  frankest  sinner  of 
the  lot.  Since  Eve  coquetted  with  Satan, 
disguised  a.s  a  cobra  dl  oapella.  or 
hooded  snake.  In  Paradise  Alley,  Cm - 
iiien  is  the  most  convincing  of  legendar;, 
coquettes.  Her  excuse  was  caprice  ami 
pa.ssion.  None  better.  As  for  poor 
Flora,  she  was  a  woman  killed  by  kind- 
ness. It  was  not  a  pleasant  death  in  Ik  r 
ease. 

Mr.  Martinelli  sang  with  so  much  fire 
and  force  in  the  first  act  that  he  seemed 
a  bit  fatigued  in  the  trying  second  act. 
But  he  is  an  intelligent  artist  and  his 
\'Oicc  is  of  natural  beauty.  No  doubt  he 
will  later  get  into  the  skin  of  the  char- 
acter. Didur.  too,  ."hows  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  strenuous  season,  but  his. Archi- 
baldo is  a  finely  thought  out  lole.  Mr. 
Chalmers  found  a  congenial  part,  and, 
like  Mr.  Martinelli,  will  work  it  out 
more  elaborately.  Miss  Muzin  Is  a  pas- 
sionate Flora,  more  robust  than  subtle, 
and  always  interesting.  The  cast  was 
competent.  Roberto  Jloianzoni  con- 
ducted. 

tast  Boston   Orchestra  Sltatlnee. 

The  last  matinee  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  occurred  yesterday  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  an  enjoyable 
musical  function,  though  the  pla.\)iig 
of  the  famous  organization  was  not  on 
a  par  with  its  Thursday  evening  pei-- 
formance.  The  second  movement  of  the 
Saint-.Saens  C  minor  Symphony  was  ' 
massi^•e  in  its  tonal  beauty  and  the  cli- 
max stunning.  ('onductor  Rabaud  al- 
w'ays  w^ilts  for  a  kettledrum  climac- 
teric with  interest,  and  tin;  artist  who 
handles  the  stick.s  went  for  liis  instru-  ■ 
ment  with  a  demoniacal  intensity  tiiat 
must  have  pleased  the  French  condu."- 
tor.  Saint-Saens.  like  C'esar  Franck. 
narrowly  escapes  genius.  His  knowledge 
is  enormous,  his  invention  mediocre. 
When  he  drops  the  thread  .if  his  musi- 
cal discourse  he  resorts  to  the  deadly 
chorale,  cr  he  lightly  trips  I  he  gay  fu- 
gato  toe.  In  these  things  he  recalls 
his  venera,ted  master.   Franz  Liszt. 

An  excerpt  from  Franck's  "  Redemp- 
tion "  followed.  In  it  the  string  choir 
has  seldom  sounded  so  rich  and  sono- 
rous. Bach  was  represented  by  his  sec- 
ond concerto  in  F  for  violin,  flute,  oboe, 
and  trumpet,  played  by  Messrs.  Frad- 
kin,  Laiirent,  Longy,  and  Helm,  and 
barring  a  false  entrance  of  the  trumpet 
in  the  first  allegro— which  slip,  oddly 
enough,  did  not  dislocate  the  phra.se— 
the  entire  composition  proved  delightful. 
What  music  is  this  that,  like  a  pure 
mountain  source,  .sparkles  and  up- 
gushes !  "  Sadko."  a,  tone  picture  by 
Rlmsky-Korsakoff.  is  not  so  eloquent  as 
several  of  his  other  suites  or  poems,  yet 
it  is  Bimsky,  and  that  says  everything. 
Tlie  writer  was  present  at  the  first  Pa- 
risia.n  performance  in  the  Cirque 
d'Hiver.  exactly  forty  years  ago  this 
month,  (Emma  Thursby  made  a  sensa- 
tional debut  in  the  same  auditorium  ' 
that  -Spring,)  and  .lacques  Pasdeloup 
was  the  conductor.  A  storm  of  hi.sses 
followed  the  finish  of  the  "  new  music." 
and  a  riot  nearly  ensued.  Today 
"Sadko  "  is  rather  tame  to  ears  attuned 
to  .Stravinsky.  The  music  served  as  a 
vehicle  for  some  esoteric  capei-ing  of  the 
Russian  Ballet  several  seasons  ago.  It 
is  marked  b>'  fancy  and  vivid  colors. 
The  reading  yesterday  was  drab  rather 
than  kaleidoscopic,  though  the  finesse 
was  admirable.  'The  afternoon  closed 
with  a  brilliant  but  not  precisely  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  "  Freischiitz" 
overture.  There  was  an  ovation  ten- 
dered to  the  distingul.«hed  conductor  and 
composer  of  "  Marouf  "  and  plenty  of 
applause  for  the  orchestra.  No  official  , 
announcement  for  next  season's  plans 
has  been  made  as  to  conductors,  but  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  let  well  enough  . 
alon*,  I 


CITY  HONORS  CARUSO  I 
ON  SILVER  JUBILEE 

The  most  idolized  singer  in  America  is 
r;nrlco  Caruso.    Last  night  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  he  was  the  hero 
of  a  popular  demonstration  that  would  ■ 
have  turned  the  head  of  a  less  balanced 
man     than    this    Italian     tenor.      The  | 
occasion  might  be  called   without  ex-  j 
aggerating   an    apotheosis    of  Caruso. 
Celebrating  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
as  a  singer,  his  fifteenth  year  at  the 
Cpera  House,  the  audience  that  greeted 
him  was  in  quality  and  size  the  most 
notable  that  ever  assembled  within  th'=  j 
w.all.s    of    GiviUo    Gatti-Casazza's  big 
aviary.  ; 

The  artistic  career  of  Caruso  Is  as  j 
veil  known  as  that  of  any  great  gen-  i 
..r;a   or   statesman.     He   Is  a  national  j 
figure.     The    fairy-godmother    who  at 
his  cradle  wished   him  a  golden  voice  ] 
■hIso  do-nered  him  with  a  golden  heart.  ; 
His  popularity  is  not  founded  on  reclame 
tie  is  a  great  artist,  and  he  is  some- 
thing rarer,  a  genuine  man;  the  com- 
bination  is   unusual   in    the   ranks  of 
singers,   musicians,    and   other  mode.?t 
folk. 
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'hrQug:ii  iri<>  painful  pi  oi  ess  of  payingi. 
incotnr  lax  running  into  six  figures." 
Mr.  Kahn  n  fcrred  to  "the  innumoi-able 
loliens"  slionerod  upon  tlio  tenor  a.s  lief- 
Mpinted  to  sonic  of  flic  present?!  wliicli  i 
liad  been  hiouglU  to  a  table  on  the' 
llie  stage,  mentioning  the  gi\ers. 

Philip  Rer(,|7,heimer,  the  Clt.v  Cham- 
herlain.  headed  a  delegation  from  the 
Ma.vor's  party  who  presented  a  large 
hannoi-  bearing  the  muniei.oal  eoat  of 
.•  rnis   to  f^aniso   in   recognition  of 


rnis  to  f^aniso  in  recognition  of  his 
■•^rvices  in  war  benefits  and  in  singing 
e."  tlx;  Liberty  Loans.  Captain  Williairi 


raruso  In  Thr*e  Opfru*. 
The  gala  performance  last  night  was 
f.M  the  benefit  of  the  Opera  Emergency 
Kund.  and  the  financial  result  was 
iiighly  s:Atlsfaetory.  As  for  the  musical 
feajit.  it  consisted  cf  the  third  act  of 
■•L.B5i:slr  d*Amore,  '  with  Caruso.  Bar- 
rlentos.  Sparkes.  Scotti,  and  I>idur. 
Capl  conducte.l.  Thl.''  was  followed  by 
the  first  act  ot  •■  Pagllacci."  with  Caru- 

Muzio.   T)c  l.uca.  -\Vrrrenialh.  orary  nieroner.  was  ujc  - ^  v^^^^ 

Hada.    Moran.on,  conducted.    The  eve- ro,ice  « 
„ing  ended  with  the  second  scene,  third  maae  ine  pr  ^,»„tade 
MM.   of   •■        rrophfite,  -   with   raiuso.  Caruso  TelU  H.»  Gratitude. 

Matzenauer.  Mardones.  Diaz,  end  Schle-     j,,.    Caruso's  reply   *"as  in  English. 
It  was  a  u„  ^a\r\  ■ 

hard  with 


.  ainard  of  the  i'ollce  Reserves,  of 
wbloil  the  Italian  tenor  is  also  an  hon- 

ora^y  number  waTthlW^a^!^^ 


sal.     nodnnzky  conducted. 


<  ase  of  faruso  first  and 
•  somewhere  In  the  flehl. 


He  said : 

the    rest     ..  j,,.  heart  is  beating  so 


•  somewnere  ...  the  emotion  tliat  1  feel  that  I  am  atiaid 

The  list  of  operas  in  which  this  tenor' r  j  cannot  even  put  a  few  words  togetne  . 

i.nme  figures  since  the  season  of  IflOr?-  j         ^^^j.^  you  will  forgive  me  it  1  JO 

1604  reveals  his  amazing  versatility.  No  a  long  speech.   1  can  on  .\ 

reed  to  repeat  chapter  and  text:  suffice  ,  ou  and  beg  you  to  accept  "i.v 

say  that  he  has  sung  M9  tlrn^s  at  the  .j^cerest  and  most  hfa';"r"..gf '.*\^anv 
 1,  «  o/lvent  there,  and  .  .  onH  for  all  the  \eiy  .iid". 


Among    His  Gifts. 


I  TDestino  "  was  revived  for  him  this 
nr  and  he  wasted  his  extrwordlnary 
•ce  on  such  a  trifle  as  "  Lodoletta." 
;l  in  all  his  musical  undertakings  he 
lUght  us  a  refreshing  sincerity  and 
nal  beautv.  TUs  presence  has  been  an 
ti«tl<'  boon  at  a  period  when  the  art 
'  singlnfT  his  fallen  from  its  once 
iile  estate. 

TENOR  SHOWERED  WITH  GIFTS. 


-         ,     ,  Thank  you '. 

luao  is  a  hero.     Like  good  v.  Ine  he  ,    ^,  .  , 

•  Hows  with  age.    As  for  his  range,  a.       Gold  Medals 
.  rusal  of  the  operas  In   Italian   and  ^    ^^j^    jgnor  included  a  gold 

.^nch  will  prov- h  s  catholicity  in  ta.ste.     ^ne  gitis  lo  u  manage- 
am  Meverheer-s  -  Lcs  Tluguenots  ■  to  medal  from  IhS  Metropolitan  "lanag 
intnw  s  ■•  .Martha."  from  "  RiS"!'""" I  ment    and  another  from  the  chiets  oi 
o     •Pagllacci.-    there    ?' ^.  f*"'^'    '>TJ^;  rtenarlments  on  the  stage ;  an  el?Me«..- 
.  ,ks  that  he  has  missed,  .  sIl^Tlo^•ing-cup  from  the  chorus. 

I  and  from  the  orchestra  men  an  ornate 
silver  vase,  as  well  as  a  great  Italian 
vase  of  silver,  two  feet  high,  from  the 
Opera  Directors"  Board,  and  a  silver 
fruit  dish  from  the  directors  of  the  Vic- 
tor Talking  Machine  Company. 

His  fellow  artists  In  the  world-famous 
cbmpany     gave    Caruso     a  Plf*"""^ 
watch,  having  seventy-eight  little  dla- 
\  ast  Throng  Hears  Tribute  to  His   ^^^^^         around  the  rim,  and  orna- 


Art  and  Services. 

Formal  presentation  of  a  flag  of  the  | 
ly  of  New  York  as  well  as  of  gifts  and  j 
stimonials    from    the   opera  manage- 
vnt.  artists,  chorus,  orchestra,  stage-] 
nds  and  staff,  the  Metropolitan  own- 
5  and  directors,  and  the  allied  boards 
f  the  Brookl.\n  Academy  and  the  Met- 
r  Dolilan  Opera  House  of  Philadelphia, 
p  olonged    last    rilghfs    ceremonies  in 
h'lior  of  Caruso's  silver  jubilee. 

The  receipts  were  more  than  $'25,f)0O. 
I  be  donated  to  the  Opera  Pension 
Fi.md.  The  opera  boxes  next_  the  stage 
".  re  occupied  by  guests  of  their  own- 

•  s,  Mrs.  Ogden  fJoelot  and  A.  D.  Juil- 
■d.  as  also  were  the  boxes  of  Otto  H. 

xihn,    William    Ross    Proctor,  Sfrs. 

■hn  E.  Parsons.  Harry  Payne  Whit- 
■  ■  y.  and  Mrs.  Kinley  J.  Shepard. 

(rovernor  .Smith  was  invited  and  seats 

•  '■re  reserved  for  bini  and  Mrs.  Smith 
!  i  a  pair  of  boxes  oc.  upied  by  Mayor 
I  ylan's  party.  Including,  besides  Mrs. 
llylan   and   Miss   Virginia    Hylan.  the 

Chainberlain.    and    .Mrs.  Berolz- 


mented  on  the  back  with  140  small 
stones  in  three  circles  about  the  mono- 
eram  "  E  C,"  made  up  of  sixty-one 
fJS^-e-cut  sapphires.  It  was  presented 
f^a  sllvef  l>ox  on  which  ^^re  engraved 
the  names  of  all  the  rr^^^^^^^^°l^^^^ 
Metropolitan's  company  of  »>"S'"e  ^IFf; 

From  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Real 
EstatT  company  stockholders,  the  own- 
ers of  the  theatre,  there  was  an  '"""^  " 
nated  parchment  signed  on  behalf  of  411 
The  thirty-five  families  holding  boxes  in 
the  $"  000,000  Golden  Horseshoe  by  their 
President   A.  D.  JuilHard."  An  engrossed 
i  parchment  from  the  Philadelphia  Opera 
'  Directors    was    signed    by    Edward  T. 
I  Stoteshurv  as  President,  and  an  illumi- 
1  nLted  scroll  from  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
Directors  by  President  Thomas  U  Leem- 
Ing.  ^_  

BEETHOVEN  CELEBRATION. 


I 


Secretary   Hugo  Talks  on  "Com- 
munity Music"  at  Aniversary. 

Secretary  of  State  Francis  M.  Hugo 
addressed  a  large  audience  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night  on  "  Community  Mu.sic." 
ivion  and  there  illustrated  by  the  Bee- 
r,y    Chatnberlain.    and    Mrs.    Be„,,^- '     >  '>;"  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
.imer.  Police  .  ommlssioner  and  M..-.  ^^^^       ^.^^  y^^^.,  ^^^^  3,,!^. 

;nrlght.    Secretary    and    Mrs.    (.rover     P       •  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Vhalen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.-ank  J.  Coyle    i  a- u  ^ 


\ 


and    Mrs.   Alfred   J.   Johnson,  and 
I  ranciB  D.  Gallatin. 

Major  'Jen.  O'Ryan  of  the  2.th  Divl- 
^.on  was  in  Box  .'<.  and  the  Italian  Con- 
*ul'.-<  partv  In  Box  4.  across  the  house. 
Uary   fiarden.    Geraldlne    Farrar,  an<l 
John  McCorniack  also  had  box  parties, 
as  did  Calvin        Child.  J.  EUK  Fisher.  , 
J     Xspegren.  Harry  Sinclair.   I'.  Olsen.  , 
K    M    Gatile.  Mrs.  Whiton.  Comma ndfr  | 
Marks.    Stanlf.\     Biirnielstcr,    .Mrs.  E. 
\\  srren.    Mrs.    1,.    H.    Jensen.    Sigurd  1 
Klommann.  l>r.  .Justus  Barth.  and  the  j 
0'.jrquls  de  I'assano. 

Mrs.  Enrico  ("aruso  had  with  her  m 
i,e  \stor  box  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Park  Ben- 
i;imln.  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seton  Henry. 

■  lul  Captain  Hope.  Other  gucsis  of  .Mr. 

■  aiuso  in  the  orchestra  w-tc  Sergeant 
Ronievn  B'njamin.  .Mrs.  Fredcii.k  W. 
lioddard.  .Mrs.  Heatri.e  Pratt.  .M 
Howland.  Ur.  and  Mrs,  Herbert  Cla>- 
born  Miss  Nina  .Morgana,  and  Bruno 
'/irato  Thev  were  entertained  at  suii- 
l.'r  by  Mr.  "and  Mrs.  Caruso  after  the 
(■pera. 

Otio  II.  Kahii'd  Tribute. 

Otto  H  Kahn.  as  Chalrmao  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  extended 
to  Caruso  the  congratulations  of  tliose 
present,  official  and  otherwise,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  opera  circle. 

•■  When  offering  you  the  tribute  of 
our  admiration,  it  is  not  the  giory  of 
your  voice  which  1  have  in  mind  prl- 
inarlly,  though  it  is  the  mo.«l  gloiious 
ar.d  perfect  voice  of  a  generation,  for 
ha\lng  heard  whirh  po.sterlty  will  en\-j- 
'.:e,  "  said  Mr.  Kahn.  "  But  in  your 
rase  we  admire  the  voice,  the  art.  and 
'.he  man. 

■•  I  have  In  mind  your  boundless  gen 
■"■osifi     jour  modesty,  kindliness,  an 
-irnpli-itv.  your  unfailing  consideration, 
for  otners.    Bearing  a  name  which  has" 
become   a    household    word  throughfuti 
the  world,  vou  have  retained  the  pliinj 
human  qualities  of  a  man  and  a  gentle- J 
man.  which  have  won  you  the  affection} 
of  those  whose  privilege  It  is  to  knowt 
\'OU  personally.  j 
■  •■  1  have  in  mind  your  fine  loyslt.v  tol 
tbU  rountrv  and  this  city.    .\  son  of  a| 
sle  country  which  has  taken  so  glori-, 
I  part  in  (he  war,  you  have  given. 
•  ■(iant    proof,    aeain    and    again,  of 


anniversary.  Conductor  Henry  I.efko- 
witch  and  his  young  players  in  this  pe- 
riod were  the  first  to  give  a  concert  at 
Ills  Island  and  to  greet  Immigrants 
reaching  there  with  America's  national 
anthems. 

They  played  both  "America  '  and 
■  The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  last  eve- 
ning, as  well  as  classic  music,  three 
movements  from  Beethoven's  Fir,st  Sym- 
phony, and  works  of  Carl  Goldmark. 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff.  Walter  Damro-sch, 
and  Ivekowitch  himself.  .Marcella  Craft, 
the  opera  soprano,  assisted  in  airs  of 
Scarlatti.  Mascagni,  Slbella,  and  others, 
!  and  .Sascha  Jacoosen.  the  violinist,  was 
j  heard    In    the    G-Minor    concerto  of 

(1  '^There  were  two  concerts  in  Aeolian 
)  Hall  yesterdav,  the  matinee  recital  re- 
I   introducing  Vera  Janacopulos,  a  Greek- 
I    Brazilian  soprano  of  Paris  trainmg.  who 
It  was  assisted  in  new  songs  by  the  coni- 
'  '  posers    Serge  Prokofieff,  C  T.  Griffes, 
'  I  and    Maurice   Pamhois.     I^ast  evening 
iManfred   Malkln,  a    pianist  of  mature 
and  serious  purpose,  gave  a  recital.  In- 
cluding In  his  program  Beethoven's  son- 
ata Op.  67  and  works  of  Bach,  Liszt, 
Chopin,  and  I>ebussy. 


ma  U.c  cv;.d       tu.i-  .  .   •■     "  Are  you 
gitng  •with  us?  "  he  hospitably  In- 
«Bir«d.    I  -was  about  to  board  the  reg- 
«Ur  3  o'clock   train  to  Philadelphia 
■ad  I  cheerfully  accepted  hia  Invita- 
tion.   And  then  something  happened. 
Not  far  from  us  a  circle  of  spectators 
Inclosed  as  a  focal  point  the  natty  per- 
■dn  of  Knrico  Caruso  and  a  Red  Cross 
girl.   Evidently  cunosity  had  ascended 
to  the  blood-heat  mark  of  the  human 
thermometer.    With  difficulty  was  the  1 
BUMS  kept  from  swamping  the  border  1 
ot  tafety.  and,  literally,  embracing  the 
well-beloved  Italian  tenor.    What  was 
he  doing  in  such  a  place  at  the  un- 
canny hour  of  2:30  P.  H.?  Singer.s 
operate  their  throats  all   night  and 
deep  out  the  daylight.    It  was  not 
difficult  to  guess  that  he  was  going 
to  Philadelphia  on  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Special,  which  during  the 
season  leaves  every  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  2:54,  returning  some  time  after  2 
o'clock  the  next  morning.    The  pres- 
•nt  intermezzo  piqued  my  interest.  I 
rtiouldered     my     diminutive  frame 
through  the  mob,  exclaiming,  "  Tick- 
ots,  please!  "  and  because  of  this  of- 
ficial   camouflage   soon    reached  the 
centre  of  attraction.    Attired  in  garb 
of  fashionable  hue  and    cut,  Signer 
Caruso  held  earnest  converse  with  a 
pretty  Red  Cross  nurse,  whose  face 
beamed   with   joy.     Something  had 
been  given  which  pleased  her  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  later  1 
beard  that  Caruso  had  enrolled  the 
names  of  his  two  sons  as  members  of 
the  Red  Cross  Association;  both  lads 
were  then  fighting    in    the  Italian 
Army;  Caruso  is  nothlLig  if  not  pa- 
triotic. 

"  Say,  ain't  dat  guy  Carus?  "  was 
aeked  of  me  by  one  of  the  chaps  at 
the  news  stand.s.     "  Doesn't  he  get 
$10,000  a  night'?  "  he  further  queried. 
"  More,"  1  replied.    "  Well,  he  don't 
look  It,"  came  the  unexpected  com- 
tnent.     Young    .\merica    thus  .paid 
tribute  to  the  absence  of  fusu  and 
feathers   in   the   personality   of  the 
dnger.     It  is  true  Caruso  does  not 
look  like  the  typical  tenor  of  Italian 
opera,  nor  does  be  behave  like  one. 
There  he  was,  happy  as  a  boy  out  on 
A  lark,  the  dingy  December  day  not 
depressing  him,  and  his  spirits  so  high 
that  we  expected  him  to  waitz  with 
that  gentle  nurse  on  the  finest  danc- 
ing esplanade  in  the  world.    Nor  did 
the  young  lady  seem  averse  from  the 
diversion.    To  the  disappointment  ot  | 
the  crowd — by  this  time  grown  to  | 
monstrous  sl7.<^"aruso  did  not  dance.  | 
contenting  himself  with  lustily  carol-  1 
in^  a  basketful  ot  precious  high  notes 
£,s  he  descended  to  hla  drawing  room  1 
car.     Manager    Qattt-Caeazza  would 
have  shuddered  if  he  had  been  pres- 
ent.   His  supreme  vocal  planet  prod- 
igally wasUng  his  golden  wind  In  a 
hall   bigger   than   the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hou.se  aad  no  box  office  in 
view:    Besides,  it  was  flying  In  the 
face  of  nature.    Tenors  always  bundle 
up  to  the  eyebrows:    they  do  not 
speak,  much  less  vocalize,  and  usual- 
ly are  as  cross  as  the  proverbial  bear. 
Caruso,  who  has  defied  doctors  and  | 
vocal  hygiene  since  he  opened  hiflj 
magical  mouth,  is  a  false  beacon  to> 
other  singers.    His  care-free  behavior 
should  be  shunned  by  lesser  men  who 
attempt  to  bend  the  bow  of  this  great 
singing  T.lysses. 

But  Caruso  is  carefiil  about  tobacco. 
He  does  not  enter  the  compartment 
I  where  others  smoke.    He  prefers  the 
I  odor  of  hlB  own  choice  cigarettes.  I 
never  saw  him  without  one.  either  in 
.  mouth  or  fingers.    The  despair  he  is 
'  of  any  throat  specialist.    He  sits  in 
'  company  with  his  old  friend,  Signor 
otherwise     the  Man- 


draw  up  lii'^  Load  prize— t.a.i..i:ie  i.iia 
cream-cheeEO  sandwiches.  He  was; 
thin  in  those  youthful  days,  and  thin  I 
boys  always  have  hollow  legs  that 
must  be  filled.  Prosperity  has  not 
spoiled  Caruso.  He  is  human  and, 
tolerant,  with  a  big  heart,  and  he  isj 
devoid  of  professional  megalomania.  In; 
common  with  oldsters  I  have  railed  be-, 
times  at  altered  musical  tastes  and! 
often  declared  that  In  the  days  of  myi 
youth  there  were  better  singers.  I 
still  abide  by  this  belief.  There  were 
vocal  giants  in  those  days;  but  there 
was  not  Enrico  Caruso. 

Since  iny  dear  old  friend  Italo  Cam- 
panini  there  lia,s  been  no  one  to  rhatch 
Caruso.  Italo  w.lk  a  greater  actor,  in- 
deed, more  ver.sattle.  His  Lohengrin, 
the  first  I  ever  heard,  I  shall  never 
forget.  Mr.  Finok  is  happy  in  his 
suggestion  that  CaruHO  add  Lohengrin 
'  to  his  long  list  of  operatic  portraits. 
I  have  heard  tenors  from  Brignoli  to 
Gayarrc.  from  Campanini  tcTamagno, 
Masinl  and  Nicolln!— this  second  hus- 
band of  Aunt  Adelina  Patti  wasn't 
such  a  mediocrity  as  represented  by 
some  critics;  he  suffered  only  from 
contiguity  to  a  Wezing  .star  of  the 
first  magnitude — yet  no  one  posseMsed 
a  tithe  of  the  vocal  richness  of 
Urado  Enrico.    Some  have  outpointed 
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IHAT  trip  waj)  aH  the  fault  of  I  Mountain.     Sits  and  smokes.    He  is 


him  In  finesse.  Bond;  Taina«iio  could 
have  outroared  him;  Jean  de  Reske 
had  more  personal  charm  and  artisUo 
subtlety;  nevertheless.  Cameo  baa  a 
marvelous  natural  voice,  paved  with 
lyric  magic.  It  is  pcsltlvely  torrential 
In  its  outpouring,  and  with  tlie  years 
it  grows  as  mellow  as  a  French  horn. 
Why,  there  are  men  in  this  vast  land 
of  ours  who  would  rather  be  Caruso 
than  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Kurope.  Can  you  blame 
them?  In  his  golden  prime,  happily 
mated,  full  of  •  fcr^-e,  gayety— and 
healthy  —  well,  hie  presence,  apart 
from  his  art,  consoles  us  for  many  a 
gray  day  on  this  ocky  little  orb  we  in- 
habit. 

The  recognition  of  personality  has 
become   in    my    "  middle-years  "    a  1 
veritable    obsession.      With    Henry  | 
James  I  could  say  that  "  I  have  found 
myself,  my  life  long,  attaching  values' 
to  every  noted  thing  in  respect  to  a 
great    person."      Please    strike  out 
•'  great  "  from  this  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute "  any  "  ;  any  person  is  inter- 
esting to   me.      Himself  exquietlely 
aware  of  the  presence  of  others,  Henry 
James  placed  his  fasUdious  preference  ] 
amid  certain  castes,  social  and  artistic. 
Like   Walt   ^Vhltman,    I   prefer  the 
company  of   "  powerful  uneducated 
persons,"  and  nothing  Inhuman  or  hu- 
man Is  foreign  to  me.    I  shouldn't  be 
surprised    to    find    more  interesting 
"  stories  "  among  the  members  of  the 
chorus   than    in    the    ranks    of  the 
stars  " ;  but  the  "  stars  "  alone  cap- 
ture the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and 
thus  it  is  that  I  speak  of  some  of 
them    today    instead    of    "la  beUa 
ragazzlna  "  in  Mr.   Setti's  forces.  I 
was  bundled  on  Manager  Gattl's  spe- 
cial car  and  promptly  paid  my  fare  to 
a   conductor    who    suspiciously    ap-  | 
praised  my  presence;  to  him  I  was 
neither  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  \ 
chorus.     I   should   have   liked   very  1 
much  to  walk  through  the  chorus  car,  j 
but  with  Otto  Weil  on  one  side  and  | 
Edward  Zlegler  on  the  other  I  couldn't  j 
escape;    furthermore,    young  Ziegler 
thus  admonished  me:     "  Sir,  It's  no 
place  for  an  elderly  inflammable  per- 
son,  is  that  car  full  of  pretty  young  j 
songbirds;    Pattis    and    Scalchis    en  j 
herbe."      I    meekly    submitted  and. 
found  myself  in  a  .smoking  compart- 
ment where  a  card  table  was  promptly 
installed. 


Billy  Guard,  better  known  to 
the  musical  world  a'l  Signer 
Quglielmo  Guardl — thoug'n  no 
rrtath-e  of  the  famous  painter  of 
Vteietian  waterscapes  of  the  same 
Bame;  It  la  even  rumored  that  Guardl 
OilglnaUy  halls  from  the  "  Ould 
DiU"  but  that  knotty  question  wiU 
bo  solved,  no  doubt,  by  future  his- 
taiians.  He  Is  none  the  less  110  per; 
oont.  American  In  the  shade.  How-' 
•rar,  to  my  story.  I  was  standing  in  the 
•oooourse  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
Wben  BiUy  Interrupted  my  meditation 


to  sing  and  bo  he  doesn't  talk,  only 
smokes,  or  makes  caricatures.  Return- 
ing is  another  tale.   In  hilarious  mood, 
he  orders  carte-blanche  supper  for  the  I 
chorus.    He  plays  pranks  on  his  fe!-j 
low-passengers.       Even     that  most, 
'potent,   grave,   and  bearded  Signor. 
Manager   Gatti,   is  forced   to  smile. 
Caruso  is  Irresistible.    He  recalls  the 
farawav  days  when  he  sang  two  operas 
every    Sunday    in   the   Teatro  Mer- 
cadante  at   Naples  or  the  good  old 
Summer  time  at  Salerno,  when,  during 
entr'actes,   he  would  drop   a  stringi 
[from  his  dressing-room  window  andj 


A  friendly  game  ot  old  cat  bridge  | 
whist.  Now,  1  play  Bach  inventions] 
every  morning,  but  I  can't  play  cards. 
I  despise  card  games,  agreeing  with 
my  friend  J.  K.  Huysmans,  who  as- 
serted that  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  the  momorj'  of  the  Inventor 
of  cards  ttecause  "  he  did  something 
toward  suppressing  the  free  exchange 
of  human  imbecility."  If  the  dis- 
tinguished French  pessimist  aaid 
master  of  jeweled  prose  could  have 
been  with  us  that  day  he  might  have 
revi.sed  his  poUto  jiKlgment.  Such 
gabbling.  Such  "  Kachesse."  such 
'feminine  EQiK.bbl.'s      No  hotel  pia.Tza 


:ho  Jtmj  ooMt  of  an  Aurust  after 
n  could  have  held  «  ouadle  to  the 
v»rd  repartM  and  vlvaelous  wran- 
j  OT«r  a  few  painted  pasteboards. 

)nlo  Scottl,  drumming:  on  the  table 
rhythm  of  the  Rataplan,  would 
Jfnly  scowl,  and,  with  Scarpla-Uke 
a.Hlty,  would  demand:    "  Why  you 
that  ace?  "   And  Technical  Dl- 
Sledle  would  groan  In  reply.  A 
i  of  llg-htnlng  from  a  blue  sky. 
n  Otto  Well  banged  down  his  card.s 
audibly  ©ipressed  his  opinion  of 
partner's  plajlng.    It  is  not  fit  to 
t.   Judels  never  turned  a  hair,  and 
ijin't  bald.     Even  Scotti  relaxed 
moment  his  ferocious  Neapolitan 
No  one  can  '•  stay  mad  "  long  ! 
Judels.   Pan  Ordynskl  drop."?  In, 
Amato,  ChaJmers,  or  AJthouse. 
Itl  Is  smoke-proof.    It  Is  pleasant 
>cord  that  this  big  operatic  organ - 
on  with  Its  divers  nationalities  is 
3ut«  a  happy  family.    Music,  after 
is  the  solvent,  the  real  meltlng- 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  anc 
BO  HttiB  In  everyday  life. 
faniM  U  not  the  only  funmaker  ea 
wheels  of  this  Opera  Sp«!lal. 
slaa  Oalll  of  the  dainty,  tapering] 
s  and  woven  paces  Is  always  roUlok- 
le.  Her  Imitations  would  make  her! 
tune  in  vaudeville.     iSlgnor  Gatti 
losophlcally  reposes  after  the  fa- 
le  of  travel  and  Union  League  Club 
-apin.    Scotti    muncS<es  chicken, 
ing  after  his   Sergeant  Sulpislo 
and  still  strums  tlie  Rataplan, 
iso  smokes.    Friend  Scognomillo 

with  one  eye  open.    Florence  t 
on.  wrung  from  her  triumph  as  ! 
luzza,  is  there.  In  a  compartment  } 
Geraldine  Farrar.  She  sips  coffee.  ) 
mother  is  with  her.  So  are  chicken  j 
Iwiches.    "  Our  Jerrj-  "  Is  brlght- 
3  and  keyed  up  as  might  be  ex- 
ed.    I  mention  the  name  "  Sid  "  i 
rar.  my  boyhood's  idol.    The  ladies  | 
'me  sympathetic.     I  call  myself 
mpositore  mancato."  the  nickname 

en~t«  musio^ltlc*  by~Ma^^a,,- 
variant  of  Balzac,   Disraeli,  and 
bably  Noah'B;  1.        if  you  can't 
npose,  crlUclsa.   But  when  I  stoutly 
ilared  that  I  had  never  fallen  In 
e  with  a  prima  donna  durlnj  four 
ades  as  a  mualc  reporter,  my  spe- 
ty  "  being  admiration  of  the  moth- 
of  singers,  the  air  Is  charged  with 
rrogation    marks.      Why  hasn't 
3  authoritaUve  pen  been  employed 
.ehalf  of  the  mother  of  the  singer 
>  has  succeeded?    What  a  theme! 
at  peeps  into  a  family  inferno!  I 
that  Mrs.  Farrar  could  write 


houi 

midnight, 
with  Caruso 
minutes 


;vnil  of  his 

,   ;i  1,1  ,  riut.i.  Boe- 

rve  been  on  and  bfC  ub'celj  ^^""^'^i^.TT  "  ^PP'^-"'^'""'"^  ''  T^^^ 
;i  delight  to  hear,  a  passion  controlled 
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for  twelve  times  Blxt; 


]  but  <omp«lling.   Thoie  was  much  dessert 


I  ponder  IHatbush  and  th*  to  the  feast,  an-anijemenvs  by  Saint- 
possibilities  of  .ettmg  there  by  clawn ,  £«;«-„'-nVl"S?c^J^o"^o%"  I'^r^l^ne^RaTh- 
1  he  scrubwomen  are  at  work,  a  ne\v|  maninoff,  Tachiilkovslcy,  and  Liszt, 
post  woman  saunters  along.  Th*  Mr.  lOlman  played  Wlenawoki's  D 
iunclieon-room  cat  rubs  against  "ip.  minor  concerto,  and  violin  solos  of  Wil- 
almost  coos  with  joy.  I  slink  away ,  ^''''"J  and  Sarasate.  to  the  evident 
hfiine-  Miir»oi-otiti«..J^  .Uo^o^^iJ^^^irJ.- .,  '  Pl«fi«ure  of  last  n  ght's  throng  in  the 
^.Ih  ^'If  *  i^^a' ding  Cher:-}  .  ^  .^  y,^,,^^  Charlls  Hackett.  wKo  also 
COloied  cats,  stepladders,  and  in-a»«~^  jg  a  drawing  card,  was  eminently  suo- 
eyed  theatre  managers.  (I  am  wril-cessful  in  the  tenor  air,  "  O  Paradleo." 
ing  plays.)  Then,  resigned  to  the  In- from  '•  L'Afiicalne."  Helena  Marsh 
evitable,  I  .seek  my  trusty  Glennl '•-'I'lcd  (he  contralto  air  from  "La  (llo- 
Curtiss  hydroaeroplane,  which  i.s  anJii.^n''^"  Augusta  Renard, 

chored  in  the  Thirty-third  Street  irx-  ^^'^'^'^'-s,  Gtxni,w&y.  and  Kocmmcn.-ich. 
closure,  and  fly  home  to  Flatbush-by-  Orchestra  Gives  NoTelty. 

the-Sea.    I  ve  had  a  crowded  and  en-! 
Joyabie  day. 


Final  Concert  in  New  York  of 
Season  of  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

French,  Russian  and  German  music 
made  up  the  programme  of  the  con- 
cert arranged  by  M.  Rabaud  for  the 
concert  with  which  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  said  farewell  to  New 
York  yesterday  afternoon.  The  list 
was  generous  and  noble  in  spirit,  the 
performance  of  a  character  which  com- 
pelled admiration  quickened  with  a 
feeling  of  respect  which  Is  not  always 
or  necessarily  present  as  an  element 
of  artistic  enjoyment. 

First  there  came  the  Symphony  in 
C  minor,  by  Saint-Saens,  in  which  the 
pianoforte  and  organ  are  associated 
with  the  orchestral  forces,  a  composi- 
tion which  came  to  New  York  when  it 
was  comparatively  young,  and  which, 
though  it  has  never  become  "popular," 
has  periodically  challenged  the  atten- 
tion of  those  of  our  conductors  who 
think  seriously  of  their  duty  to  art. 
To  its  performance  Mr.  Eabaud  gave 
obvious  care  and  devotion,  ignoring  its 
possibilities  for  superficial  effect,  but 
laying  bare  its  ingenious  structure  and 
its  high  aims.  After  the  Symphonic 
piece  from  C^sar  Franck's  "Redemp- 
tion," it  was  possible  to  recall  it  with 
an  additional  measure  because  of  the 
contrast  which  its  strong  logic  pre- 
sented to  the  too  attenuate  instrumen- 
talities of  the  master,  who,  with  all  his 
sturdy  qualities  let  his  piousness 
(which  is  something  else  than  piety) 
interfere  with  his  sense  of  proportion. 
When  Franck  essays  a  religious  theme 
we  can  never  rid  ourselves  of  the  mem- 
ory that  it  was  he  who  ^t  himself  the 
duty  of  writing  three  or  four  score 
"Ave  Marias"  and  died  before  he  had 
accomplished  the  task. 

The  sentimental  ghosts  evoked  by 
"La  Redemption"  were  sent  gibbering 
by  the  fresh  wind  which  blew  from 
Bach's  Brandenburg  Concerto  in  F,  in 
which  the  concertino  band  is  composed 
of  a  solo  violin,  flute,  oboe  and  trumpet. 
Unfortunately  the  inflated  size  of  the 


self. 

nother  time  I  talk  with  Frieda 
npel,  who  is  one  of  the  rapidly 
idling  race  of  artists  who  know 
-lit  as  well  as  Donizetti.  What  a 
suerite  she  would  be!  On  the 
'  she  is  like  her  contemporaries. 
'iits.    She  chats.    For  all  I  k 


 a    - 

r  book  about  her  brilliant  daugh-  ripieno  band  and  the  size  of  the  room 
than  did  Mrs.   Lou  Tellegca  of    militated    against    th^e    complete    ef-  ; 

fectiveness    of    this    marvellous    old  I 
composition.   When  the  tinkling  tones  ; 
of  the  harpsichord  (which  was  used  to 
j  (ill  out  the  harmonics)  could  be  heard  ' 
I  they  were  of  ingratiating  charm.  But' 
i  the  music  needs  intimacy,  and  this  was 
i  impossible  under  the  circumstances. 
I    Rimsky-Korsakoff's  "Sadko,"  a  pretty 
jbit  of  descriptive  music,  with  which 
I  the  Russian  Ballet  associated  pictures 
j  two  or  three  years  ago,  followed  the 
1  concerto,  and  the    overture    to  "Der 
Freischiitz,''    always   fresh    and  dewy 
as  its  forest  home,  ended  a  concert 
which  was  heard  from  beginning  to 
end  with  enthusiastic  delight. 


The  Or<:hcstral  Society's  second  sub- 
Iscrlption  concert  was  played  at  Aeolian 
iHall  yesterday  afternoon,  with  Max 
Jficohs  as  the  cdnductor  and  Miss  Vera 
l3ars(ow,  violinist,  as  the  solo  per- 
tornicr.  I3iahm.«;'s  symphony  No.  2  in 
D  niajor  was'  the  magnum  opus  of  the 
sXtf-rnoon,  and  a  magnum  of  Brahms 
i-all.s  t'or  bigger  orohentral  effects  than 
My.  .Ii(cob»  achieved.'  But  so,  for  that 
matter,  doos  the  tr.adltional  "  bottle  of 
Bach."  :  The  .=>Ttiphony  was  better 
plavfd  in  the  .softer  passages  than  in 
the"  brilliant  pai  ts,  where  the  teamwork 
was  a  little  rough. 

A  manuscript  performance  of  Henry 
Hsdley's  overture  to  Steplien  Phillips's 
"liorod."  it.s  first  here,  was  listened  to 
Willi  interest,  and  with  the  composer 
among  tlie  liearers.  He  bowed  hia 
aflinowledRnient  of  the  applause  from  a 
|box.  A  ;>hiill  child'.s  voice  amused  the 
BiJillonoe  during  the  apvilause  for 
•'  Herod."  Was  it  a  prote.st  against 
t'nis  arcli-enemy  of  childhood?  It 
ctmldn't  have  been  ugainst  the  music, 
whieli  tvei-yone  liked. 

Miss  Bar.ctow  has  been  in  France,  and 
her  welcome  was  patriotically  cordial  in 
the  "  Rondo  Capriccloso  "  •  of  Saint- 
Saens,  Tsohaikowsky's  "  Marche  Slav," 
which  show.s  how  well  the  Slavs  can  go 
wlien  they  march  right,  ended  the  pro- 
gram. 

Notes  of  Other  C'onrorts. 

Rudolf  Bower,s,  violinist,  gave  a  reci- 
tal lest  evening  at  the  Princess  Theatre, 
assisted  by  Marguerite  Valentine,  In 
melodies  of  Krelsler,  Grasse,  Kolar, 
Gi^inger, 'and  clas.sics  of  Paganini,  Wil- 
helraj  and  Sarasate. 

The    Canadian-  Club,    among  many 
■other  concert  givers  yesterday,  held  an 
nfternoon   musicale   nt  the   Hotel  Bel- 
mont,  for  the  families  and  friends   of  1 
Canadians  in  New  Yorh. 

Lieutenant  .John  Philip  Sousa.  it  i.s 
announced,  will  begin  in  June  next  a 
cnn.st  to  '  coast  tour,  with  his  band. 
Lieutenant  Soiisa  has  been  honorably 
discharged  from  navy  service  during  the 
^  p  r. 

("harles  Courboin,  tlie  brilliant  Belgian 
organist,  i.s  to  play  on  the  former  St. 
L<'Uis  expo.sition  organ,  now  at  Wana- 
maker  s  in  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday 
next,  with  tlie  Philadelphia  Sympiiony 
Oicliostpa.  , 

(iaUl-Curci'fS  la,s,t  Hippodrome  recital, 
tn  be  held  next  Sunday  evening,  goes  on 
■f..vte  todav  at  the  box  office,  where  ca.^h 
-und  checlc  orders  will  be  filled  .slmiil- 
aneously,  in  fairness  to  all  comer.?. 


Orchestral  Society  Gives  Second 
Subscription  Concert 
in  Aeolian  Hall 


<now, 


naay  doze. 


Singers  are  very  hu- 
To  fancy  them  as  "grand, 
:.my  and  peculiar  "  is  to  imagine  a 
^  thing.  In  private  they  behave 
their  butchers,  bakers,  candle- 
cmakers.  [if  they  have  one  weak- 
peculiar  to  their  tribe,  it  is  never 
--ad  newspaper  criticism  of  their 
^rmances.  This  is  discouraging: 
music  critics.]     But  the  public! 

sentimental  flim-flam,  and  the  i 
i  smger  is  pictured  as  a  strange  ' 
-.arful  bird  of  prey;  when  seen  at 
range  she  is  in  reality  a  domes- 
ed    fowl.     The  much-advertised 
tic  temperament  is  only  intermit- 
even  arrant  bohemians  are  nor- 
at  least  twice  every  twenty-four 

'  call  is  sounded.  Again  Kew 
A  jumble  of  voices  is  heard  In 

iioklng  compartment.  ■•  if  vou 
Played  that    trump!  "-it  js 

?  speaking.  oh!  "  groans 
^'edle.    scotti  isnowwh^r;, 

P^taplan.  The  blond-  Ordynski' 
ng  Wished  the  Polish  curse  on 
/  '  ""^y  have  hangnall.s 
dtrndruff-.-^ons  his  greatcoat, 
id  o^  Hunekero!  '•  .uigs  Caruso. 

iM.st  .Aid  to  Flatbushers,"  which 
'        private  car,  j  find  my.,eir 


Miss  Vera  Janocopulos 

Heard  in  Recital  Again 

Miss  Vera  Janocopulos,  the  young 
Brazilian  who  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression at  her  first  song  recital  sev-  . 
eral  weeks  ago,  made  another  appear- 
ance yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
Hall. 

She  was  again  in  excellent  voice  and 
gave  very  effectively  a  varied  pro- 
gramme, which  extended  from  Mar- 
tini's "Plasir  d'Amour"  and  Caldara's 
"Come  raggio  di  Sol"  to  three  songs  of 
Serge  Prokofieff,  with  the  composer  at 
the  piano.  The  audience  was  of  moder- 
ate size. 


Stars  on  Two  Stages. 
Witli  the  final  week  of  the  regular 
orchestra  season  in  New  York,  the  stars 
are  also  rapidly  reaching  their  last  ap- 
pearances in  concert  and  recital.  Josef 
Hofmann  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  Blischa  Elman  as  last 
night's  Metropolitan  guest,  drew  large 
audiences-  as  the  foremost  instru- 
mentalists of  the  present  week. 

Mr.  Hofmann  had  last  appeared  In  an 
aU-American  program,  and  there  was  a 
certain  cordial  recognition  of  that  fact 
In  the  big  matinee  crowd  which  greeted 
'  him  ycsterd.Tv,  meeting  him  on  his  own 


The  Orchestral  Society  of  New  York 
gave  its  second  subscription  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
and  Conductor  Max  Jacobs  again 
,  proved  that  he  is  able  to  perform  sym- 
phonic music  in  a  workmanlike  fash- 
|ion.  Mr.  Jacobs's  band  is  uneven  in 
merit,  the  strings  are  good,  the  wood 
I  winds  basso,  the  brass  rough,  yet  he 
i  managed  to  give  a  clear  and  well 
{articulated  performance  of  the  Bach- 
I  Abert  "Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue"  and 
;  a  moderately  successful  reading  of  the 
j  Brahms  Second  Symphony,  a  reading 
at  times  rather  angular  and  dull,  but 
at  other  times  surprisingly  light. 

Tliere  was  a  new  work  on  the 
programme,  Harry  Hadley's  overture 
to  Stephen  Phillip's  "Herod,"  which 
was  written  on  the  order  of  Richard 
Mansfield,  at  the  time  he  expected  to 
produce  the  play.  The  work  is  still  in 
manuscript  and  received  its  first  per- 
formance in  Paris  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  by  the  Chevillard 
Orchestra.  It  is  Hadley  at  his  best 
and  despite  a  by  no  means  brilliant 
performance,  it  made  a  pleasing  im- 
pression. It  is  fluent,  it  possessei  a 
number  of  charming  melodic  phrases, 
it  has  color  and  rhythmic  effective- 
ness. Its  flavor  is  not  pai'ticularly 
personal,  but  as  a  bit  of  eclectic  writ- 
ing, it  is  excellent.  It  would,  how- 
ever, probably  be  more  telling  in 
connection  with  a  performance  of  the 
drama  than  by  itself  in  the  concert 
room.  The  other  numbers  were  Saint- 
Saens's  "Rondo  Capriccioso,"  the  solo 
part  played  by  Miss  Vera  Barstow, 
and  the  Tschaikowsky  "Marche  Slav." 


Rudolph  Bowers,  a  violinist  unknown 
to  tile  concert  world,  gave  a  recital 
last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall.  He  gave  a 
programme  which  included  a  group  of 
Kreisler,  and  the  Paganini- Wilhelmj 
D  major  concerto.  Mr.  Bowers  played 
with  a  certain  dash,  but  otherwise 
there  was  nothing  in  his  work  to  call 
for  comment. 


There  wa.s  a  large  audience  at  the 
regular  Sunday  night  concert  at  the 
Metropolitan.  Mischa  Elman  played 
with  his  usual  brilliancy  the  Wieni- 
awski  D  minor  concerto  and  a  group  oi:' 
short  pieces,  Charles  Hackett  sang  "O 
I'aradiso"  and  a  number  of  songs,  and 
Miss  Helena  Marsh  gave  "Voce  di 
donna"  from  "La  Giocoada''  and  several 
songs.  Richard  Hageman  directed  the 
orchestra.  G,  V. 


Josef  Hofmann  Entrances 

Audience  With  Recital 

JoBef  Hofmann's  recital  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  rather  a' 
delightful  experience  than  an  event,  j 

Few  pianists  are  as  intimate  with  the 
mystery  of  tone  color  in  all  its  depth. 
Few,  too,  are  capable  of  entrancing  a 
great  audience  with  as  little  elfort,  and 
without  fireworks.  His  playing  was 
wholly  without  mannerisms.  There 
was  the  least  possible  projection  of 
personality,  except  that  which  colored 
the  sounds  made  by  his  fingers.  His 
performance  had  the  perfect  simplicity 
of  true  art.  In  the  calm,  almost  non- 
chalant display  of  supreme  achieve- 
ment, the  perfect  blending  of  flawless 
mechanism,  quickening  emotions  and 
controlling  mentality,  a  rare  combina- 
tion, was  apparent. 

The  pianist's  programme  included 
Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassionata, 
Saint-Saens's  arrangement /of  the  same 
composer's  Chorus  of  the  Dervishes, 
five   numbers   by   Chopin,  ^riabine's 


"Poeme,"  more  mu 
verse  than  many 
Rachmaninoff's 
nelle,"  Tschaik' 
Soir"  and  Liszf 
Bar  after  bar  o 
from    Mr.  Hofm 
trained  hands;  T 
his  touch  at  timj 
tion.  Difficulties{ 
missed  with  diab 
dominant  impress 
ness  of  Mr.  Hofr 
which  he  chose  an 
tones  that  were  pla( 
veiled  or  crisp,  teni 
according  to  the  natu! 


nd  less  per 
other  works; 
'g  "Polichi- 
Reverie  due 
ia  e  Napoli." 
e  sound  came 
ivise,  highly 
ny  beauty  of 
red  descrip- 
ic  were  dis- 
se.    But  the 
f  the  rich- 
lette,  from 
variety  of 
r  caressing, 
r  passionate 
the  music. 
K.  W. 


MISCHA  ELMAN,  SOLOIST, 
AT  METROPOLITAN  CONCERT 


Mischa  Elman  was  again  a  guest  soloist 
at  the  Sunday  concert  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night,  and  he  played  not 
only  the  numbers  ascribed  to  him  on  the 
programme  but  had  also  to  giVe  so  many 
encores  after  Weiniawski's  concerto  No.  2 
that  the  time  allotted  for  the  interroi.ssion. 
to  folow  the  concerto,  was  al  used  up  be- 
fore the  applause  died  down.  He  played 
with  all  of  his  accustomed  fire  and  beauty 
>f  tone. 

Charles  Hackett,  a  good  concert  singer 
IS  well  as  a'distingu  shed  operatic  tenor, 
was  heard  In  the  "O  Parad  so"  from 
"L'Africana"  and  in  a  group  of  songs.  A 
third  soloist  was  Miss  Helena  Marsh,  a 
contralto  new  at  the  Metropolitan  this  sea- 
son. The  orchestra,  directed  by  Richard 
Hageman,  played  several  popular  works. 

Rudolpb  Bowers'  Violin  Recital. 

Rudolph  Bowers,  one  of  the  first  violin- 
sts  of  the  orchestra  of  'the  Symphony 
Society,  gave  a  recital  last  night  in  the 
Princess  Theatre.  In  a  programme  of 
music  by  Kreisler,  Paganini,  Sarasato  and 
[Others  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  thorough 
imusician  and  a  capable  violinist,  but  wMtli 
lllttlo  of  the  brilliancy  and  Individuality 
necessary  tor  solo  playing.  A  friendfy 
audience  gave  him  its  approbation. 

.Ignacc  Jan  Paderewski,  Poland  Premier, 
may  be  the  greatest  political  power  among ' 
pianists,  but  Josef  Hofmann  towers  above 
all  keyboard  artists  as  an  inventor.  He  \ 
is  known  to  hold  valuable  patents  for 
mechanical  devices,  but  yesterday  at  his 
recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  he  showed  a  new 
kind  of  inventiveness.  He  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  dynamics  in  piano  tone. 

Two  or  tliree  years  ago  Mr.  Hofmann 
began  to  get  vast  organlike  effects  with 
heavy  chords,  and  yesterday,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  range,  he  added  new  and  very 
beautiful  pianissimo  effects  to  his  reper- 
tory of  dynamics.  So  softly  did  he  play 
at  times  that  only  those  sitting  near  the 
stage  could  get  the  true  sound.  Mar- 
vellous manipulation  of  the  quantity  of 
sound  in  inner  parts  w-as  found  in  his  play- 
ing. He  has  at  his  disposal  the  widest 
range  of  tonal  effects  to  be  found  on  the 
pianistic  stage. 

There  were  many  music  students  at  his 
recital  following  his  every  motion  with 
opera  glasses.  There  were  likewise  many 
children  in  the  audience.  Needless  to  re- 
cord all  listened  with  wonder  to  Beet- 
hoven's Appassionata  sonata,  a  group  of 
Chopin's  pieces  and  several  shot^.  works, 
and  demanded  encores  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. It  is  significant  that  a  pianist,  gen- 
erally accredited  with  being  "the  world's 
greatest"  should  still  find  'n. -ii-  i 
panding  his  art. 
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,,.   ■  •■  ■       '   ij'>!ai)lj  in- 

relli;.-fiiL  roeogiiiLiou  of  the  beautiful  play- 1 
injr  of  the  concerto  by  the  orchestra  under  ' 
Richard  Hageuian.    Indeed,  the  orches- 
ORCHIJSTRAL  SOCIETY'S  CONCERT f  Jf''  throiiKhout  the  evening  with 

  I  the  mspintinK  successes  of  the  soloists, 

,  ,    ^  .     ■  its  pliiyins  of  <;oldmark's  "^Sakiiutala"' 

Among  the  many  orchestras  appearingj;  and  Chabrier's  "Marche  .Toueuse" 


Qaloir.  I 


A\  if  h  Phllharmonli-. 
Novaea  played  the  Orle)?  Con  - 


«o  power- 


regularly  in  New  York,  the  Orchestral  So- 
ciet}-,  which  gave  a  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  is  the  only  one 
vhlch  gi%'es  .T.n  American  composition  at 
every  hearing.  Yesterday's  native  work 
'.:i.s  Henry  Hadley's  overtiure  "Herod/' 
Mr.  Hadley  is  a  well  schooled  musician, 
lie  writes  with  a  facile  pen,  and  puts 
his  mu.sic  tog-ether  with  a  scholarly  touch. 
The  "Herod"  overture  was  first  played 
Ijy  the  Chevillard  Orchestra  in  Paris. 

The  orcliestra,  under  the  direction  oS 
Max  Jacobs,  also  played  Brahms'  sec- 
ond    symphony,     and     Tbchaikowsky'.s  i  count  of  a  sudden  attack  of  influenza. 


beiug 

especially  fine.  Mr.  Elman  concluded 
the  concert  with  a  delicious  projection  of 
the  ('hopin-\\'ilhelmj  Nocturne  and  Sa» 
rasate's  Oyp.sy  Airs. 

Concert  at  Hippodrome. 

A  benefit  concert  n  aid  of  war  suffer- 
ers and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eighty- 
si.xth  Street  Temple,  attracted  a  packed 
audience  to  the  Hippodrome  last  evenin.g', 
Daoiil  Vidas,  the  omment  French  vio- 
linist, who  was  to  have  been  the  stellar 
attraction  of  the  generous  and  notable 
program,  was  imable  to  appear  on  ac- 


le  oi  the  niosT 

  ■       ^Ni;.-tu,-  operatic  .spectacles 

ever  displayed  there,  I  could  hear  ami   ,.  .......  ^„.,  ^ 

judgre  v.hcther  a  little  added  practise  has  ccrto  w  'h  the  Philharmonic  Society 
at  an  helped  the  Metropolitan  forces  ii,  Carnrc  t  TI;i  1  last  n  eht  Her'- 
the.r  s|ngi„s  of  the  English  language-t;,  bS>.l  irXeWrZuoTii  n o t  s 
which  they  must  all  eventually  come— and 
became  convinced,  to  my  sorrow,  that  it 
had  not. 

Of  course  "Oberon"  was  .^ung  in  Engli.sh 
because  it  could  not  be  eung  in  German, 
but  iij  that  any  reason  M-by  some  attempt 
should  tiot  have  been  made  to  malte  the 
|«ork  intelligible  in  the  language  perforce 
jCho.sen.  It  might,  too,  hardly  be  expected 
that  a  cast  conipo.sed  of  over  two-third.s 
foreignor.s  could  give  a  satisfactory  or 
convincing  exhibit  of  singing  in  a  tongue 
not  their  own.  Yet  any  singer,  properly 
trained  in  tone  production  and  vocal  dic- 
tion, ought  to  be  alDle  to  sing  with  at 


■  Marche  Slav,"   with  more  enthusiasm 
'11  finesse.     There  was  an  American 
loist.    Miss  Vera   Barstow,    who  pre- 
'  'i  Saint-Saen.?'  "Rondo  Capriccio." 


vera  jtuiauupuuius. 

It' was  unfortunate  for  the  Greek- 
razilian  soprano.  Vera  Janacopoulos, 
at  her  second  recital  came  on  one 
the  busiest  afternoons  of  the  sea- 
on.    She  had  three  composers  at  the 
iano,  In  succession,  to  play  the  ac- 
nripaniments    of    their    own  .songs 
-Prokotieff,    Griffes,    and  Damboi.q. 
|The  commentator  arrived  in  time  to 
[hear  only  the  last,  and  he  concluded 


but  the  disappointment  of  liis  non-ap- 
pearance was  atoned  for  by  the  fine 
performances  of  many  artists  of  a  long 
and  shrewdly  arranged  program.  The 
•  Ten  Minutes  Wth  Gilbert  &  SulIiTan," 
the  Hippodrome  Klephants,  Belle  Storx, 
Bert  Levy,  the  Elm  City  Quartetfe.  Tom 
Brown's  Clown  Band  and  other  features 
from  ''ETerything,"  alternated  with  s 
splendid  piano  performance  by  Frank 
Sheridan,  specialties  by  Maude  Mallia, 
the  Key  Sisters,  Bluch,  and  Steele  & 
\Vinslow. 

The  mu.«lcal  triumph  of  the  concert, 
however,  was  the  beautiful  singing  ot 
Elise  Lijon,  a  young  contralto,  lieard  last 
evening  for  the  first  time  in  concert  in 
America.  She  aroused  the  greatest  en. 
thusiasm  with  her  singing  of  "Elli,  Elli! 
Lomo    Asavtonu"    and    an    aria  from 


ful  and  brilliant  as  Teri  tita  Carrei\o  .s 
but  the  n.iagnetic  Gluomar  played  in  a 
more  tender  rnood,  and  br.mght  out  the 
ryrlcrl  side  of  a  chi  rmlng  compoBltion. 
•rhe  Grieg  wears  well,  and  despite  Ua- 
lael  Josef f  •  a  bon-mot— "  pianists  who 
have  no  techniciijc  always  succeed  with 
the  Grieg  concerto '  —It  is  not  easy  to 
play,  as  It  should  be. 

The  Brazilian  girl  was  In  splcndd 
form,  her  rhythm.s  positively  electrify- 
ing her  tone  massive,  especially  In  that 
o^enzy  which  seems  twice  the  size  of 
the  original  conceito.  It  was  rumored 
years  ugo  after  Edmund  Neupcrt.  to 
whom  tlr'eg  dedicated  his  composition 
Jtnd  who  had  Introduced  It  at  old  Steln- 
way  Hall  with  Theodore  Thoma."!.  that 
ihla  cadenza  was  lils  and  not  Grieg's. 

  ,^   To   have    heard    this    Norwegian  play 

and  many  another  tjiat  might  be  named  ^^^S  was  a  revelation,  and  his  own 
in  Mctropoliian  anha!<;  -  piano  pieces  rather  confirmed  the  story. 

Whv  ,.an  T  >rn    „      But  the  face  remains  that  Neupert  and 

Why  can  I  go  to  performances  by  ths  the    Grieg    concerto    were  Inseperable. 
oociety  or  Amencain   Singer.-3   and   heaq  Carreno's  reading  wa.?  a  shadow  com- 
evory    word    sung    by    the  chorus— half  pared  with  the  fuU-blooded  playing  of 
at— and   the  principals.   In-    "l'?  Viking  virtuoso  


least  tolerable  facility  in  any  language. 
V'ida  Scnibrich,    Slezalc,   Bonci,  pjancon 


Miss  Xovues  "  handled  "  the  keyboard. 


[that  M.  Dambois  was  extremely  lucky  '.gnn^son  and  'Delila."  Miss  I.ijon  re- 
|to  have  his  songs  launched  by  so  at-    ceutly  arnved  from  ^Xilan,  and  is  now 


[tractive  a  singer,  who  combines  with 
I  the  vocalist's  are  the  charm  of  an 
accomplished  diseuse.  At  the  end.  Miss 
Janacopoulos  sang  Grieg's  "Primrose" 
song  with  rare  beauty  of  tone  and 
I  captivating-  expression,  to  the  delight 
-f  the  audience. 


under  contract  with  Will  Stewart  for 
repertoire  rol  PS  \vitb  the  new  Coinnioii" 
wealth  Opera  Compauy. 


'f 


Josef  Hofmann  Plays  Again. 

A  Munich  critic  once    said  about 
ellx  MottI:    "As  everybody  knows  he 
a  great  conductor — ^when  he  feels 
ke  it."  AVhen  Josef  Hofmann  Is  in 
If  right  mood,  no  one  excels  him. 
A'as  he  in  the  right  mood  at  his  re- 
ital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  af- 
■  rnoon?    Not  quite.    He  played  the 
"Appasionata"  sonata  to  the  huge  de- 
light of  the  Beethovenites,  but  in  the 
Chopin  group  he  seemed  a  little  tired — 
r.ot  physically,    but    of    the  music. 
\mong  those  who  applauded  so  en- 
husiastically  yesterday — ^the  house  was 
rowded — there    were  not  a  few  who 
new  that  they  were  not  listening  to 
!  H.  at  his  very  best.    To  be  sure,  his 
i  cond  best  is  better  than  the  very 
best  of  most  other  pianists.    But  he 
I  will  have  to  look  to  his  laurels  if  he 
does  not  want  history  to  record  that 
the  Brazilian,  Guiomar  Novaes,  was  an 
even  greater  Chopin  player  than  the 
mature  Josef  Hofmann.  She  plays  In 
Aeolian  Hall  to-morrow  night,  and  she 
plays  Chopin,  of  course. 


mo 


eluding  the  comedians,  generally  not  kud-   »  ,  ,.»•-.,.■.> 

nn<;prt  tr>        i,i.,-i,i„    '  ''^ 'Y  to   employ   the    significant   phrase  of 

°  ,1^1  i*'  1^.^'^'"/''!  and   .Ubert  Ross  Parso.is.    Her  touch,  I.  e.  ! 

her  voice  was  as  velvety  a."?  the  mel- 
lowest Cblantl.  She  wai  recalled  many 
times  Conductor  Ptrvmsky  gove  her  an  ' 
f.xcellent  support.  The  novcTty  of  tlif 
evening  t\  as  thp  second  symphony  bv ! 
Christian  finding  In  T>,  which  might 
have  been  . f  iled  "  A  Plcosant  BtroU 
iDown  the  Klilne  with  Blegfrl-id,"  In 
reality,  a  melodious  well-scored  S^''- 
phony,  full  of  "  The  Twilight  or  fS.; 
Gods,"  except  in  the  Andantf\  Wliea  <iK. 
composer  .spoke  in  his  natPBB ,  tDoigu  ■ 
most  eloquently.  NevcrtheleKS  '  nni  '■•■[■> 
epoch-making  composition,  nofi  TTt  |iar- 
iicularly  well  plajcd  on  thl~  otxsaelon. 
TTie  progiam  com.jrised  Ijiszt's  L<es 
iPrettidts  ■  and  a  Slavic  Rhppsody  In  G 
xnlnor  by  Dvorak.  Both  were  brilliant- 
ly delivered.  There  was  plenty  of 
enthusiasm  manifested  by  a  large 
uudience 


Hoiio.^  V  even  between  the  three 
soloists  of  the  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Night  Opera  Concert,  for  although  the 
mighty  Russian  violinist  was  tac  guest! 
soloist  of  the  evening  and  played 
Wieniawski's  second  Concerto  with  all; 
the  superb  passion  and  fancy  of  his  best 
form,  yet  young  Helena  Marsh,  the 
rising  (or  is  it  risen?)  contralto  of  the 
Metropolitan  cast,  and  Charles  Hackctt, 
t'jc  young  American  tenor  of  the  same 
company,  shared  with  the  iUustrious  vir- 
tuoso in  both  the  artistic  and  popularl 
triumps  of  the  concert.  ' 

The  radiant  young  soprano  "won  all| 
the  way"  from  her  instant  capture  of 
her  audience  with  a  glaming  singing  ot 
"\'oce  di  Donna,"  from  "La  Gioconda,'' 
to  the  last  song — Ivoemmenich's  dia 
[ihonous  "Air  Like  a  Butterfly" — from 
her  concluding  group  of  lyrics.  Up 
^[iringing  freedom  of  utterance,  tones 
lisply  fresh,  as  moist  as  flowers  and 
f  great  iendcmess.  marked  her  singing 
in  every  number,  and  the  recognition  o£ 
her  splendid  performance  was  iustan' 
taneoiis  and  pintihatically  expressed. 

Charles  Hackett  unleashed  the  finest 
qualities  of  his  voice  in  the  "O,  Para- 
dise," from  "L'Africana."'  and  frolicked! 
through  a  happy  list  lilting  lyrics  in  the 
second  part  of  the  program  w  ith  a  grace! 
and  facility  which  further  charmed  th«j 
crowd.  1 


MISS  TORPADIE  ATTAINS 

HIGH  PLACE  IN  VOCAL  ART 

Few  recitals  in  this  overcrowded  music | 
'season  have  touched  the  artistic  heights  I 
iof  that  given  by  Miss  Greta  Torpadie,  as-j 
.'siated  by  Samuel  Lifschey,  Niola  player,  im 
,  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday.  The  feeling  of  an. 
?krtist  for  the  right  dramaUc  and  musicali 
]  touch,  for  the  atmosphere  of  each  songj 
(placed  her  singing  above  that  of  most 
'young  sopranos.    Songs  too  often  serve 
j  merely  as  a  means  of  showing  a  voice  or 
la  beautiful  singing  style,  or.  In  the  casie 
1  of  singers  without  voices,  dramatic  fire. 
Yesterday  there  was  beauty  of  voice  and 
of  style,  but  primarily  there  was  playful- 
ness in  the  playful  songs,  sentiment  in  the 
songs  of  sentiment,  and  something  tense 
and  gripping  in  dramatic  selectiona 

No  one  sings  Scandinavian  songs  as  Miss 
Torpadie  sings  them.  Kjerulf's  "Aften- 
stemning"  and  "Ingrid's  Vise,"  and  two 
songs  of  Sibelius  caught  the  Interest  ot 
her  audience  at  the  very  start  of  the  pro 
gramme.  The  suppressed  emotion  of  De- 
bussy's "La  Chevelure"  and  the  grotesque 
spirit  of  the  same  composer's  "Fan- 
toches"  were  pictured  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  simplicity  of  Weckerlin's  "Dor- 
mez-vous,"  a  feat  in  versatility.  And  at 
the  end  there  were  songs  in  English  and 
Italian,  all  written  by  local  composers', 
Ornstein,  Kram.-^r.  Burlei'-'h  and  Sibella. 
Ornstein's  "See  How  the  Moonlit  Stream" 
was  delightful.  To  everything  Miss  Tor- 
padie transmits  charm. 

Mr.  Lif.schey  has  played  viola  solos 
with  the  New  York  Symphony  Society. 
True  to  the  pitch  and  with  luscious  tone 
he  played  a  sonata  by  York  Bowen  and 
several  shorter  works. 


fare  far  worse  at  the  Metropolitan.  In 
this  respect  the  .smaller  locale  of  the  Park 
Theatre,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  distinct 
advantage;   but,  nevertheless— 

That  Knglish  can  be  intelligibly  ^ne 
was  amply  proven  last  night  by  Mr.  Relss, 
whose  every  word  could  be  easily  under- 
stood.   Bouci  showed  us  long  ago  that 
an  Italian  not  speaking  a  .word  of  the 
language  could  sing  in  Knglish  so  that 
every  word  and  every  syllable  was  dis- 
tmct:  but  not  one  word  could  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Martinelli.   Is  this  artistic  care- 
lessness, lack   of  training  or  merely  an 
indifference  and   disrespect  to  our  lan- 
guage, which  is  surely  not  at  all  artistic'' 
Mr.    Althouse,    careful    and  thorough 
artist  that  he  is,  was  quite  fairlv  intelligi-l 
ble,  but  the  rest  of  the  Amerc^ti  artistsi 
in  the  cast  might  have  been  singing  Inl 
Arabic  or  Chociow  for  anything  I  heard' 
to  the  contrary.    The  fafct  of  the  matter) 
IS  that  American  singers  must  learn  td 
speak  the  English  language  with  prope? 
concentration  of  tone,  and  breath  control] 
before  they  can  lispe  to  sing  iptelligibly 
and    their   foreign    teachers    having  nt 
knowledge  of  this  are  naturally  unable  tc 
impart  it.     But  our   American  singer< 
should  realize  the  fact,  and  the  obvious 
nececsity.  and  study  by  and  for  themJ 
selves.  ' 

Apart  from  any  consideration  of, Ian-' 
guage  the  performance  with  the  usull 
was,  as  before,  of  pleasurable  vocal  and' 
artistic  excellence  throughout. 

The  overture  struck  me  as  somewhat  ill- 
balanced  in  sonority  and  ragged  in  at- 
tack, but  the  rest  of  the  score  was  read 
.with  Mr.   Bodij.ucky's  usual  charm  and 
finish.    Althouse,   Martinelli,   Reiss  and 
Rothrick,  and  Pouselle,  Ho.vard  and  De- 
I  launois-whose  English  was  inore  Intelli- 
gible than  that  of  most  foreigners-were 
all,  as  before,  autistic  and  competent,  and 
the  entire  performance  was  eminently  en- 
joyable. The  scenery  and  scenic  effects 
alone  are  well  worth  the  price  of  admis- 
sion, and,  where  the  story  is  unfolded  So 
spectacularly,  the  actual  language  does 
not  ,  perhaps,  count  for  very  much. 

But  where  one  starts  out  to  do  a  thing, 
even  singing  in  the  despised  vernacular, 
why  dot  doe  it  well? 


James  Gibbons  Huneker 


Encephalitis  Letliargicn. 

  Every  law  should'  have  its  holiday. 

But   our    American    singers  I'ancy  going  to  a  piano  or  vocal  recital 


BERKSHIRE  STRING  QUARTET  1 
INTRODUCES  AMERICAN  WORK; 


Between  two  severely  classical  composl*-! 
tions  of  Becthvoen  and  Brahms  the  Bcrlc-i 
shire  String  Quartet  offered  an  unfamilla.t 
American  work  at  its  last  concert  of  the 
season  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  It  was 
a  quartet  by  Henry  Elchheira,  written  inj 
1S9S,  but  never  before  played  In  New  York. 
Melodious  and  comparatively  simple,  it  is 
pleasing,  although  hardly  important.  It 
Is  well  put  together,  with  duo  regard  for 
the  limitations  and  expressiveness  of, 
stringed  instrumfnts.  It  was  well  played, 
for  the  most  part.  1 
In  Beethoven's  Grand  Pugue  In  B  flat, 
opus  133,  the  four  musicians  were  not  sol 
succcss^ful.  Faulty  intonation  marred  the 
beauty  of  the  music  from  time  to  time. 
However,  the  concert  was  enjoyed  by  a 
large  audience.  BraJims  quartet  opus  St.  1 
No.  2,  brought  the  programme  to  a  close 
and  marked  the  end  of  the  third  season 
of  these  musicians  from  Chicago. 


F.Iman  Plars  With  Great  SJlrlt. 

*  Mischa  Elman's  playing  ot  the  Wieni? 

awski  Concerto  was.  of  course,  the  signal  «^  '■   »' 

feature  of  the  program,  and  he  played  "|  By  REGINALD  de  KOVEN.  j 
with  extraordinary  tire  and  abandon  in  ~    ~         '  , 

the  first  and  last  movements,  yielding    ^  ^"^t  '-o        performance  of  Oberon' 
generously    to    the    resistless  emotional  at  the  Metropolitan-  last  night  for  tbol 
temptations  of  the  wonderful  Romauza  second  time  in  order  that  not  distracted 
of  the  middle  movon.ent.    His  usual  host      ^.^^  iutereitjng  score  'so  admirably  read 


By  Junes  Gibbons  HuDek«r 


Another  Commemoration  Concert. 
Tt  was  not  Ninth  Symphony  weather  \ 
yesterday  afternoon,  yet  if  a  modicum ) 
of  its  warmth  could  have  been  coaxed 
into  Carneg:ie  Hall  possibly  the  program 
might  have  moved  on  swifter  pinions. 
"It  was  a  dull  affair.    Brotherhoods  ot 
l-'eace    commemorationa    usually  are. 

Oh,  let  us  be  joyful !  "  usually  resolves 
into  gloom  unrelieved.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  planned  an  epical  feast  of  music, 
and  as  Beethoven  8  Ninth  Symphony 
formed  the  nub  of  his  discoursing  baton 
we  were  disappointed,  for.  Uiu  work 
f  ounded  more  like  a  Ninety  *  and  Ninth 
f^ympbony  without  the  coneoling  hun- 
dredth sinner  in  sight.  The  salty,  un- 
j>iUmbed,  estranging  sea  which  is  that 
;.iganiic  masterpiece  was  as  placid  as 
■..n  Anbury  Park  pond:  indeeti,  the 
droning  diapason  of  the  concert  strongly 
;  igge.sted  the  musical  atmosphere  of  an 
-V^bury  Park  midsummer  festival.  "  A 
Peace  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  wirds  by 
jlenry  van  Dyke,  set  to  music  by  Mr. 
(Jamro.sch.  opened  the  meeting.  The 
punishment  fitted  the  crime.  Ajid  there 
iveie  viirec  versed  sung  by  the  di.ai  OiJ 
Oratorio  Society  —  larynx-knittera  —  ac- 
fompanled  by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Followed  the  Benedlctus  from  Beetho- 
ven's ■■  Mlssa  Solemnls,"  the  solo  eing- 
•  rs  being  Florence  Hinkle,  soprano; 
]  Jmma  Roberts,  contralto ;  Reed  Miller, 
tenor:  .Vrthur  Middleton,  basso;  solo 
violin,  Gustave  Tinlot.  and  the  faithful 
lamb.s  of  the  Oiatorians.  It  was  a 
<,reary  performance;  even  In  Paradise 
( uch  a  funereal  tempo  would  have 
■searled  white  wings.  The  most  satls- 
I  jactory  orchestral  playing  of  the  concert 
'  <vas  iii  the  scherzo  of  the  symphony  ; 
»jid  that  was  not  letter-perfect.  The  ( 
first  movement  was  (.OiOiieaa  aii-i 
I  hythmicallv  monotonous.  At  times  the 
liand  recalled  the  tone  of  the  Philhar- 
ironlc  Society,  (a  double-edged  compli- 
ment:) Of  the  adag.o,  It  may  be  said 
^hat  it  would  not  have  disturbed  any 
one  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Antioch. 
".'he  same  voca.1  quartet  participated  in 
the  finale  ot  the  ("ymphony- -though  not 
■■oyously.  l<ecidcd!y  not  od'^  of  Walter 
'  ,.j ,  n  ■  1  ■  -  i  -  'll'ant  day.5.  but  an  Cdl- 
-iit-i  I'ood  of  Man, 
.IT.  K  Hall. 

i 


n  such  a  gorgeous  Spring  afternoon  as 
x  csterday's !  Fancy  having  to  hear  a 
sir!  pipe,  a  youth  peck  at  the  kpyboai-d, 
or  a  powerful  man  scrape  with  the  hair 
of  the  horse  the  whimpering  catgut  1  AntT 
the  overtones  of  victory  fairly  humming 
in  the  air;  and  "little  old  Bagdad  on 
the  subway,"  as  O.  Henry  affectionately 
rechristened  our  dirty,  noisy,  wonderful 
New  York,  ablaze  with  uniforms  and 
prett\-  girls— and  in  the  face  of  these 
marvels  to"  march  into  Aeolian  Hall  and 
listen  to  queer,  ugly  sounds  called  so- 
natas ;  It  was  too  much.  Central  Park 
tempted,  bock-beer  signs  beckoned,  and 
that  most  fatal  malady,  "  Encephalitis 
Lethargica,"  attacked.  Sleeping  sick-, 
ress  and  music  criticism,  however,  are 
old  pals.  We  fled  Forty-third  Street, 
but  were  arrested  by  the  vision  of  a 
leopard  skin  and  a  pair  of  musleal  eyes, 
and  then,  true  to  form,  we  meekly  re- 
turned to  Aeolian,  but  not  to  sleep. 
Creta  Torpadie  doesn't  make  qne  drowsy 
when  she  sings,  and  she  sang  delight- 
fully at  this  recital. 

The  only  wonder  is  that  as  she  sings 
so  well  she  doesn't  sing  better.  (Pardon 
the  Hibernici.sni.)    She  i.';  musical  to  the 
tip   ot  her  thorax— if  indeed  thoraxes 
have  an  appendix— her  style  and  diction 
are  admirable,  her  powers  of  expres- 
sion varied.    A  pity  that  she  is  not'sure 
of  her  technique,  for  it  Is  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  technique.    Her  voice  is  natu- 
lally  agile,  of  sympathetic  timbre,  but 
.she  abuses  it.     She  skirted  some  dan- 
gerous vocal  abysses ;  her  scale  was  like 
Joseph's  coat,  of  many  colors,  though 
her  middle  regl.ster  is  colorless;  further- 
more, the  upper  tones  were  squeezed, 
and  while  she  achieved  some  delicate 
pianissimo?,  there  was  often  a  sense  of 
Insecurity.    In  a  word.  Miss  Torpadie's 
voice  is  not  placed  as  it  should  be.  But 
her  musical  temperament  comes  to  the 
rescue.     The   Scandinavian   group  was 
delivered  with  deep  feeling,  with  arth- 
ness,  humor,  and  dramatic  sweep.  The 
French  compositions  were  less  satisfac- 
tory.   5lany  Burleigh,  who.  If  you  are 
In  -search  of  a  representative  American 
composer,  will  serve  better  than  some 
J  more  celebrated  names,  was  on  the  pro- 
.  gram,  his  engaging  "  Didn't  It  Rain'.'  " 
I  made  known  by  Mabel  Garrison.    It  was 
i  encored,  as  was  "  Fantoches,  '  bv  De- 
I  bussy.    Greta  Torpadie  has  a  charming 
,1  personality.  She  was  heartily  applauded. 
:1    Samuel  LIfschey,.  formerly  first  viola 
player  In  the  New  York  Svmphonv  Or- 
1  chestra,  played  his  instrument  in'varl- 
I  oils  composition.s.    He  is  skillful,  musi- 
i  cal,  but  lacks  dynamic  urge.    He  is  too 
■  amiable.    Walter  Oolde  proved  ;i  capital  i 
accompani.51 . 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
The  Berkshire  String  Quartet  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  shade  of  Beethoven  at  its 
last  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night 
which  probably  civallouged  more  inter- 
est from  the  musicians  who  gathered  to 
hear  it  than  it  did  delight  from  the 
rest  of  the  audience.  The  obeisance  was 
•n^:aster  in  the  first  number 


oi 
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Gror.a  KuBuo  iu  U  Hal,  Oi>.  135,  a  com- 
position which  because  oi  it«  austere 
character  is  usually  reserved  by  cham- 
ber music  players  "for  the  glory  of  God 
at  home,"  as  Goudimel  said  of  his 
artistic  nettinps  of  the  Psalms  versified 
for  the  Reformed  Church.  \ 

The  fugue  was  designed  to  be  the 
finale  of  the  quartet  in  B  flat,  one  of 
the  five  commissioned  by  the  Russian 
Prince  Galitzin.  But  the  composers 
friends  thought  It  too  long  and  also 
too  severe  for  that  work  and  advised 
him  to  write  a  new  last  movement. 
Unusually  compliant  for  him,  he  put 
it  asido  and  in  his  last  summer,  spent 
in  his  brother's  country  homo,  he  com- 
posed the  amiable  little  movement 
which  now  concludes  the  great  quar- 
tet. The  fugue  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  piece. 

Messrs.  Kortschak,  Gordon,  Evans 
and  Stoebev  put  a  deal  of  sincerity  into 
their  playing  last  night  and  lifted  its 
obvious  beauties,  most  abundant  in  its 
gentler  sections,  into  prominence, 
though  they  were  occasionally_  hard 
put  to  it  to  keep  up  interest  in  the 
intricate  thread  of  the  discourse. 

Between  this  lofty  introit  and  tlie 
beautiful  quartet  in  A  minor  by 
Brahms,  which  ended  the  concert, 
(there  came  what  we  are  inclined  to 


set  down,  bof9re  saying  anything  else, 
as  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfying 
American  composition  which  we  have 
heard  this  season.  This  was  a  string 
quartet,  also  In  A  minor,  by  Henry 
Eichhcim,  a  Boston  musician  and  for- 
merly, we  believe,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  not 
a  new  work,  having  been  composea 
twenty  -  four  years  ago,  '  but  it  had 
never  been  performed  publicly  m  New 
York.  To  judge  by  hia  name,  Mr.  Eich- 
heim  is  of  German  extraction,  but  his 
music  has  no  German  characteristics 
unless  the  quality  of  soundness  in  con- 
struction and  adherence  to  logic  m 
development  are  to  be  set  down  as 
such.  It  is  not  heavy,  it  is  not  aca- 
deicic,  but  neither  is  it  in  any  respect 
frivolous  or  freakish.  Its  themes  pub- 
lish spontaneity  of  invention  and  a 
fecund  and  varied  fancy  mark  their 
development.  The  part-v/riting  is  ad- 
mirable and  consistent  with  the  me- 
dium employed. 

The  music  is  quartet  music  and 
never  Ftrains  after  orchestral  effects. 
His  instruments  speak  the  idiom  na- 
tive to  them,  but  with  much  eloquence 
and  variety  of  color.  His  dalliance 
with  alternating  triple  and  duple 
time  in  thn  jocose  movement  is  fas- 
cinating. 

The  work  may  be  a  trifle  diffuse, 
but  it  is  strong  and  beautiful,  with  a 
tinge  of  Norse  melancholy  in  the  slow 
movement,  considerable  French  grace 
in  its  first  movement,  and  if  we  were 
to  attribute  to  any  composer  of  the 
period  a  dominant  influence  in  its 
style  and  spirit,  we  would  say  that 
the  composjr  had  listened  profitably  to 
Dvorak — more  particularly  to  Dvorak 
of  the  American  period. 

In  bringing  this  quartet  to  the  at- 
tention of  New  York  music  lovers  the 
Berkshire  Quartet  has  done  a  service 
to  American  music. 


yiiss  Mary  Kent, 
as  She  Now  Is, 
Gives  Recital 


Singer,  Previously  Known  in  Concer 
as  Marie  von  Essen,  Wins  Higii 
Praise  in  New  Field. 


ha!- 


Tio  recent  song  recital  in  New  Toric 
caused  more  comment  than  that  of  Mi.s- 
Mary  Kont,  who,  althougli  heard  here  in 
concert,  never  had  given  a  recital  uniil 
yesterday  afternoon,  when  she  sang  in 
Aeolian  Hall. 

b'or  one  thing.  Miss  Kent  recently 
clifinged  her  name.  She  was  heard  with 
the  Schola-t^antorum  and  with  the  Society 
of  American  Singer.s  as  Marie  von  Essen. 
*his  sounded  to  her  a  little  loo  Teutonic 
tor  an  American,  so-  she  found  a  namn 
more  to  her  liking,  as  she  was  born  in 
this  couiui-j-.  But  more  important  than 
nnmop  wa.s  the  fact  that  she  showed  a 
pcKitive  laleii  for  sinking  songs.  Her  voice 
i.«  a  ^r,od  one.  It  is  limited  in  ranga  and 
chansfp.s  color  too  frequently,  but  most;  of 
the  tunc  it  was  of  lovely  quality,  sonorous 
yet  fli  .\ible., 

W  Hh  a  fine  artistic  style,  she  sang  two 
Tt»i,a>i    songs  of  Wolf-Ferrari  and  fol- 
I    them  with  Foudrain's  "Fleur  de 
Mt."  charmingly  interpreted.    It  is 
U  to  do. modern  French  things  im- 
.fcss  one  IS  French,  but  she  gave  this  latter 
!«proper  atmospheric  touch.   In  George  ^ 
Hio-e  =.r.T,n^  :„  -hymme  ati  Soleil-  she 
lie  powers  also. 


.Oiicli,  w.iH  J>iciiicy  i  loiiH  I  '.-i  "Kv  eniioiiK.i  ' 
lie  presented  with  clear  diction,  and  there 

'u^ir  commendable  simplicity  of  manner 

j  iiid  purity  of  tone  in  her  singing  of  a 
,;roup  of  folk  songs,  Icluding  "Robin 
\(lair"  and  "Brother  Oreen."  the  latter/ 

[  1 1 om  the  Kentucky  Mountains. 

Conversation  between  groups  of  sonp: 
Kjuchi-d  upon  tlio  (lualily  of  her  voice.  Thi 
DroCTnmnie  stated  that  she  Is  a  contralto.L 
Many  of  her  hearers  held  that  she  Is  !ij 

I  mezzo  .soprano.     The   conclufilon   of  the 

T  v  Titer  is  that  her  voice  Is  of  uncertain 
'lu.ilify.  Honieilme.s  contralto  In  chnraoter 

nil!  sometimes  mezzo.    She  ha.H  not  the 
notes  refiulted  tor  a  mezzo,  nor  hat 

I  -l  e  full,  round  low  tones  generally  used 
ii'.  contraltds.  But  what  matter?  Her 
r    ii  il  was  an  artistic  and  a  popular  suc- 

i  <         NotWng  need  be  added.  I 


MISS  cuRTiss'  t-niST  Brxi  i 


WJss  Jlary  Garden,  as  factory  girl  and 
sls  queen  in  her  first  and  her  last  operatic 
r61e3,  gave  a  festival  last  night  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  at  least  130.000  was  raised 
!lor  th«  iSecours  Franco-Americain.  The 
diva  ajid  her  associate  artists  donated  their 
jicrvioes  and  Miss  Klsa  Maxwell  organized 
the  entertainment,  the  proceed.s  of  which 
JO  to  the  devastated  regions  in  the  Somme 
and  Argonne  sections.  j 
The  programme  was  long  and  varied,  and 
the  audience  waJted  until  half-past  ten  for 
Miss  Garden.  Then  she  was  seen  in  the 
queenly  garb  of  CIeoi>atre,  in  the  last  act 
of  tlio  opera  of  that  name  by  Massenet,  j 
It  was  her  last  role,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  that  she  lias  undertaken. 

r^atcr  in  the  evening— in  fact,  much  later 
tlian  opera  go&r.S  are  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pecting revivals.   Miss  Garden  appeared 
as  the  factory  girl  in  the  first  act  of  Char- 
pentier's  "L/ouise."    It  was  in  this  role 
that  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  Os- 
car Hammcrstcin's  opera  days  at  the  Man- 1 
hattan.    And  as  in  "Cleopatra"  she  was  ] 
queenly,  so  in  "Louise"  she  was  girl/Ii, 
and  as  the  first  act  was  given  last  night 
she  was  more  or  less  of  the  innocent.  She  [ 
was  assisted  in  the  operatic  performances 
by    John    O'Sullivan,    Alfred  Maguenat. 
Miss  Emma  Noe,  Gustav  Huberdeau  and 
iMme.  Berat. 

For  the  rest  of  the  programme  there 
was  a  piano  solo  by  that  whirlwind  Pole, 
Arthur  Rubinstein,  and  two  ballet  num- 
bers by  the  Andreas  Pavleyli-Serge  Ou- 
kramsky  organization,  one  from  the  opera 
"Gismonda,  '    and    the    other  Debussy's 
"L'Apres  Midi  d'un  Faune."    In  behalf 
of  France,  for  whose  needs  in  reconstruc- 
tion the  concert  was  held.  Captain  I'Abbe 
Perigord  delivered  a  short  address  ex- 1 
pressing  the  friendship  which  his  country 
holds  for  this.  ] 
There  were  orchestral  selections  under 
the  direction  of  Richard  Hageman,  though 
I  the  operas  were  directed  by  Marcel  Clar- 
'  lier.    And  at  the  end  was  a  tableau,  "La 
'  Marseillaise,"  by  sailors  from  a  French 
j  man  o£  war.  i 

MISS  NOVAES  PLAYS  TO 

AID  HER  FRENCH  TEACHERS 

Miss  Gliomar  Novaes,  rhost  charming  of 
pianists,  gave  a  postponed  plane  recital - 
last  night  in  the  Aeolian  Hall,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  turned  over  to  the  Association 
of  the  Professors  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, where  she  was  a  student  a  few  years 
ago.    The  house  was  completely  sold  out 

1  and   about  t2,300   was   realized   for  the 

I  French  association. 

Of  the  chief  interest  on  the  programme 
was  a  group  of  Chopin  pieces,  for  in  the 
music  of  this  composer  Miss  Novaes  ex- 
cel.?. A  Nocturne,  the  Fantasy  opus  49  and 
two  Mazurkas  were  played  exquisite  by 
her  caressing  fingers.  There  also  were 
numbers  by  Cesar  Franck,  Debussy  and 
Faure.  Entlmsiastic  applause  greeted  the 
IbriUlant  performance  of  the  brilliant 
piamist  from  Brazil. 

SYMPHONY  END  SEASON. 


RnsBlan  Society  Cclves  Final  Con- 
c«rt—i CnrtisB  Recital. 

The  Russian  Symphony  Society,  Mod- 
est Altsohuler  conductor,  gave  the  final 
concert  o*»-its' sixteenth  season  last  nteht 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  Mlscha  Levitzki  was 
the  soloist.  The  programme  comprised 
the  overture  to  Glinka's  "Russian  and 
Ludrnila,"  Glazounoff's  "iSprlng,"  Mouss- 
orgsl^y's  "E!xposltion  Pictures,"  Rubin- 
steins piano  concerto  No.  i  and  the  suite 
No.  3  of  Tschaikowsky. 

In  the  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  Car- 
oline CurtiBs,  soprano,  with  Bmll  Polak  i 
at  the  piano,  gave  a  first  song  recital 
liere  before  a  fair  sized  audience.  The 
programme  included  songs  by  MacDow- 
ell,  Parker  and  Mrs.  Beach,  a  Mosart 
air,  a  group  of  French  eelecUona  and 
two  new  songs,  one  by  Mr.  Polak  called 
"A  Question'  and  one  by  Louis  Thomp- 
son entitled  "A  Spring  Song." 

The  singer  disclosed  a  voice  of  light 
and  pleasing  quality.  Her  technic  and 
stylo  were  inadequate,  though  all  her 
work  had  musical  feeling  to  commend  It. 


Miss  Caroline  Curtlss,  a  young  American 
soprano,  gave  a  song  recital  In  Aeolian 
flail  yesterday  afternoon,  making  her  first 
local  appearance.  She  has  a  fresh,  pretty 
voice  and  personal  sharm,  but  as  yet  she 
i.<t  not  advanced  either  vocally  or  in  the  art 
'if  musical  interpretation,  to  present  so 
ambitious  a  programme.  Op<;ratic  arias  ol 
Mozart  and  Charpentier  and  a  long  pro- 
gramme of  French,  Ruasian  and  American 
.songs  displayed  talent,  but  not  maturity. 

^10,000  Realized  by 
La&fian6P;a  Recitaf 


■|\TE.<U:iLT  $10,000  was  realized  .tI 
the  ibenefit  recital  given  bv 
Hulda  Lashanska  at  the  Waldorf- 
A.storiii  last  evening.  'I'hls  xiu.v  auii\ 
was  divided  between  the  School  of 
Design  and  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
New  York  League  of  Women  Work- 
ers. The  event  was  arranged  'by  a 
number  of  society  women  xsdio  are 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  those 
two  organizations. 

Andres  de  Segurola,  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company,  made  an 
_£loqiient  address.  j_ 

Mary  Garden's  "  Festival  for  France  " 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening  afforded  a  holiday  entertain- 
ment of  more  than  midnight  length  for 
operagoing  folk,  who  in  turn  provided 
$15,000  or  .'(;20.000  for  Miss  Garden's  over- 
sea charities.  Official  estimates  ran  even 
as  high  as  j;30,n00.  and  the  Chicago 
opera  star  has  .said  she  would  take  Ijack 
$.50,000  in  gold  for  reclamation  work 
when  she  sails  this  week  for  Paris. 

Mis.s  Garden  appeared  midway  in  the 
long  bill,  at  11  o'clock,  in  the  dfatli 
ecfnc  from  "  Cleopatra,"  with  Maguc- 
nal.  O'Sullivan.  and  others,  the  produc- 
tion being  loaned  by  Mr.  Campanini. 
Her  former  Impre-^ario,  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein,  was  in  the  house,  and  the  printed 
programs  sold  in'tlie  lobble.s  announced 
that  Mi.^s  Garden' would  end  the  evening 
in  her  famous  Manhattan  success 
■  Loui.«e."  .singing  the  fir.'-t  act,  with 
O'.'Sullivan.  Bciat.  and  Huboideau. 

Parley  and  Ouici-ain.sky,  ^with  tlie  Chi- 
cago   ballet,    d.mced    an    epi.sodc  fi-om 
■■  Cisnionda."  recentl.v  produced  at  tli.- 
Lexington,    and   were   later   to   all  the 
j  Debus.sy   "  Faun."     Arthur  Rubinstein. 
1  tiio  pianist,  encored  .Sainl-l^aens's  con- 
1  certo,  one  of  spiiited  and  familiar  pro- 
1  file,  and  a  French   "  fighting  priest." 
I  Captain  Abbe  Perigord,  made  a  patriotic 
speech  tliat  won  hearty  applause. 


Miss  Mary  Garden  Gives  Her 
"Festival  for  France"  at  Metro- 
politan Opera  House 


Miss  Mary  Garden's  "Festival  for 
France"  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  brought  out  a  gocrd-sizcd 
audience  and  added  a  large  sum  to 
the  treasury  of  "Le  Secours  Franco- 
Americain."  I^iss  Garden  appeared 
twice — in  the  last  act  of  "Clcopatre" 
and  in  the  first  act  of  "Louise."  With 
her  in  the  Massenet  oper  were  Alfred 
Maguenat,  John  O'Sullivan  and  Emma 
Noe,  and  in  the  Charpentier  work  her 
coadjutors  were  Louise  Berat,  Gus- 
tavo Huberdeau  and  John  O'Sullivan. 

Miss  Garden  was  warmly  applauded 
on  her  appearance.   Other  numbers  on 
the  programme  were  the  ballet  from 
"Gismonda,"  with  Andreas,  Pavley  and 
Serge  Oukrainsky,  and  "L'Apres-mfdi 
d  un    Faune"    ballet,   with    the  same 
I  artists  and  Mile.  Ludmila;  the  G-minor 
[piano  Concerto  of  Saint-Saens,  played 
by  Arthur  Rubinstein,  and  two  noc- 
turnes of  Debussy,  both  conducted  by 
Richard  Hageman,  and  a  final  tableau 
directed  by  Miss  Garden,  entitlde  I 
Marseillaise."  An  address  was  delivered  ' 
by  Captain   Perigord,  of  the  French  ' 
High  Commission. 

Captain  Perigord  made  a  plea  for  ' 
confidence  among  the  Allied  nations 
and  attacked  recent  newspap«n-  state- 
ments that  France  was  not  appreciative 
of  America's  help. 

Russian  Symphony  Society's 

Final  Concert  of  Season 

Because  the  orchestral  parts  of 
Rubinstein's  Fifth  Concerto,  which 
had  been  used  by  the  pianist  in  the 
West,  did  not  arrive  in  time,'  Mischa 
Levitzki  substituted  Liszt's  Concerto 
in  L-flat  at  the  -  concert.  gi"eii  by  the 
Russian  Symphony  Society  last  even- 
ing at  Carnegie  Hall.  His  performance 
was  an  exuberant  exhibition  of  "lit 
tering  technic,  which  pleased  "the 
audience  and  caused  him  to  be  re- 
called again  and  again  at  its  close. 

Tins  was  the  final  concert  of  th" 
season  by  this  organization.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Glinka's  overture 
"Ruslan  and  Ludmilla,"  GlazunolT'- 
^melodious  symphonic  picture  "Spring" 
;an  orchestral  arrangement  of  six  o' 
jMoussorgsky's  "Pictures  from  an  Ex- 
|hibition,"  piano  pieces  inspired  from 
jthe  work  of  his  dead  friend,  the  paint- 
er, Victor  Hartmann,  and  Tschaikow- 
sky's  brilliant  "Suite  No.  3."  The 
playing  of  the  orchestra  was  uneven, 
sine-ularly  roufrh   in   its  treatment  of 
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the  third' movement 
Suite.    But  in  this  t  ,  m 
ponsating  episode— tlie  violii.  . 
which  the  mellow  tone  and  facile  exe- 
icution  of  the  orchestra's  conccrtmas- 
ter  were  heard  with  gratitude. 

'  K. .  iV . 

Miss  Caroline  Curtiss  Gives 
)  Recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 

I  Miss  Caroline  Curtiss,  a  very  pretty 
I  young  woman,  gave  a  song  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Miss 
Curtiss  has  perhaps  enough  voice  to 
carry  in  musical  comedy,  a  world  which 
iicr  youth,  good  looks  and  charm  would 
undoubtedly  adorn,  but  she  is  out  of 
place  in  the  concert  field.  A  feast  for 
the  eye  is,  alas,  not  always  a  feast  for 
the  ear.   

Jefferson  de  Angelis  Improves 
Cast  of  "The  Mikado"  at 
the  Park  Theatre 


The  introduction  of  Orvillc  HarroUl 
into  the  cast  of  "The  Mikado"  at  the 
[Park  Theatre  last  night  did  not  better 
the  musical  performance  as  much  as 
might  have  been  expected,  for  there 
wcro  no  points  of  contact  between  the 
tenor's  manner  of  singing  and  acting 
and  that  called  for  by  the  light  and 
bright  style  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
I    A  happier  throw  was  made  in  re- 
Iciuiting  Mr.  Jefferson  de  Angelis  from 
tlic  ranks  of  the  veteran  comedians 
who  used  to  spread  merriment  on  the 
operetta  stage   decades   ago.     Mr.  de 
Angelis  never  affected  to  he 'much  oi 
a  musical  figure  in  the  palmy  days 
the  Casino,  but,  like  Mr.  Wilson,  he  was 
a   funmaker   of   intelligence,  and  he 
mixed  some  brains  with  last  night  s 
performance  and  did  more  than  any  of 
his  associates  to  make  Mr.  Gilber, 
icomedy  intelligible  as  well  as  diverting, 
tho'igh    the    old-time    refined  grotes- 
queiie  of  the  original  representations 
was  not  recalled.    Will  it  nover  be? 

He  was  the  Ko-Ko  of  the  play  and 
Mr  Harrold  the  Nanki-Poo— -a  wander- 
ing minstrel  with  aumbersome  grand 
opera  conventions  which  were  not  at 
all  well  consorted  with  the"  airy  grace 
lof  the  comedy.  E.  K. 
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Uoyiiiakl  Warroiirat  li.  ii>      a  I 
cntin"  in  Faust,  Wins 
Decided  Success. 


I    The   extra  perfonn: 
iheld  yesterday  aftenvj'ju  i 
politan  0.pera  Hou.»e,  acquired  a  spt'^ 
jinterest  from  the  f.ict  that  Jteinald  Wc 
renrath.   the  dl.stinguished  bantone 
the  concert  world,  lately  become  a.  me- 
ber  of  the  company,  sang  Valentin  i' 
the  first  time  on  any  stage.    He  achieved 
a  genuine  success  with   the  audience, 
receiving    numerous    recalls   after  tht 
Kii'iness  and  death  scenes. 

Air.  Werrcnrath.  as  already  noted  li>;- 
lacks  stage  routine     He  is  still  unco-, 
fortable  in  pose  and  often  awkward 
gesture.    But.  routine  can  be  learned  ?' 
there  can  'be  no  question  that  this 
telligenl  and  sensitive  artist  will  iea 
it  and  then  launch  out  into  dramatic  d- 
lineation  of  his  own  conception.    It  can 
be  eaid  ihat  bis  death  scene,  wa?  acte'' 
jesterda.v  astonishingly  well  fo'-     -'  '■ 
experienced  pl-ftyer. 

A^^^en  we  come  to  the  matte'-  sin? 
!ng  only  the  higheM  praise  meets  tho 
(leniaiids  of  the  moment.     The  role  r\' 
Valentin  has  not  been  pung  so  beai:' 
fully  on  the  Metropolitan  ftage  in  nia- 
years.     Pew  have  e-vTr  apprnached  •' 
rich,  fluent  quality  of  'Mr.  Wovrenraf 
legato,  the  clarity  of  his  enunciation 
the  fine  color  of  his  tone,     ilis  "P 
possente"   was  masterly.     His  polis^i' 
method  fits  perfectly  into  the  chars, 
of  Gounods  music,  and  his  deliver: 
the  measures  would  have  covered  I' 
w  ith  glory  if  he  had  been  singing  on  ' 
stage  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  wt 
tho.se  heard  pjeviousl.v  in  the  rurr' 
^■eason,  JlLss  Fnirar  ae  Margiierile,  "" 
^rartinell:  as  Faust,  Mr.  Rothier 
Mrphi-ffophelcs,  ifme.  Howard  a-"  .l/o  -' 
and  >Tme.  Delaunois  as  Sieb>'l.  Mr. 


Reinald.  Werrenrath  added  another 
to  his  repertory  yesterday  by  appe-: 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opei-a  House  ■ 
ispecial  'rtiatlnee;  p'erformance  of  "F^ 
wii'i    Miss    Gei-aldine    Farrar.    Giovai  , 
iMartnielli.'and  Leon  Rothier.  He  had  the 
|,'irt  of  valentine  and  SiPg  it  with  th.; 
1  .listinctioh  of  vocal  style  that  character- 
ize.? all  of  his. work,  and.  If  he  still  lac!-:r 
staife  experience,  he  acted  it  credit 
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Delaunois   sang  th 
i       :  1  a  great  strain.  He 
oantl,    J-ieutenant    Thomas,    of  the 
nch  arrny,  who  recently  arrived  in  thisi 
j  .juntry  to  act  as  American  corresponderiti 
j  for  seve/al  French  jr/umals,  is  critically 
I  ill.   Mnie.  Delaunois  sang  so  well  that  the 
iipnce  had  no  suspicion  of  her  mental 
lon. 

iss  "Farrar  again  interpreted  the  role 
\rar.?uerite  successfully,  and  Messrs. 
tinelli  and  Rothier,  in  good  voice,  sang 
!  accustomed  parts  well.   Miss  Rosina 
:i  and  the  ctorpg  de  bal'et  put  life  and 
'  into:  the  I&ft  'act. 
wi  the  evening  "Rieroletto"  was  sung  by 
a  familiar  cast.    lime.  Maria  Barrlentos 
-ang  delightfully  as  Gilda,  taking  the  high 
E  flat  at  the  end  of  the  "Caro  Nome"  aria 
with  a  tiny   but   a  pure    tone.  Charles 
Hackett  was  a  polished  and  a  pleasing 
Duke,  putting  all  of  his  beautiful  vocal 
skill  into  his  performance.    Guiseppe  de 
Luca  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  move 
h'B  audience  as  Rigoletto,  and  others  who 
Mded  in  miking  Verdi's  melod'ous  music 
"njoyabie  were  Jrisses  Sophie  Braslau  and  j 
Minnie  Egener  and  Andres  de  Segurola. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

THK  e.xclusivr  announcement  made 
in  The  .Vnierican  .some  time  ago 
tliat  Amelita  Galli-CurL-i  wouM 
probably  make  a  number  of  appear- 
ances in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  ne.\t  year,  and  that  Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza  had  engaged  for  his 
nest  season  Lucien  Muratore, 
French  tenor:  Stracciari,  ttali:in 
naritonc,  and  Marcel  .Tournot, 
French  basso,  all  members  ret^cnlly 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company, 
created  some  amazement  at  the 
time,  but  has  sinco  been  i  onfirnir<l 
J'he  Metropolitan  Opera  ha.";  p"  - 
drawn  into  its  net  two  oili.r 
plnger.<:  from  Cleofontc  Campanini  ,s 
flock:  Orlave  Dua.  tenor,  anrl 
Louise  Berat,  French  contralto 
Moreover,  it  is  now  ne.sotiating  for 
ine  services  of  Constantin  Nicole,  v 
There  is  every  reason  to  beii^  ,  • 
that  Otto  Kahn  and  his  assoLi:^l•  = 
are  an.xious  to  fortify  the  I'ren.', 
wing  of  their  organization,  ii<p 
more  so  because  the  question  of  tVie 
Wagnerian  music  drama  is  still  in 
the  balance 

A  special  matinee  of  "Faust."  un- 
der the  dirpction  of  Pierre  Monteux 
and  a  repptition  of  "Rigoletto"  in 
the  evening,  with  Roberto  Mora"- 
zoni  at  the  baton,  gave  delight  to 
two  large  audiences  in  the  CMelro- 
politan  Oppra  House  ver-terdav 
Save  for  Reinold  T\>rrenrath  the 
lieder  singer,  who  impersoi  dtPrt 
Valentin  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  aciuitted  himself  surpris- 
ingly well,  especially  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act,  thp  dramatis 
personac  In  Gounod's  opera  were 
thoroughly  familiar.  They  included 
Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  as'.Marguer- 
ite„  Giovanni  'Martlnelli  as  Goethe's 
amorous  Doctor.  Leon  J?othier  as 
Mephistopholes,  Raymonde  Delau- 
nois as  Siebel.  Padlo  Anaman  as 
;}\agner  and  Kathleet  Howard  as 
Marthe. 

"Rigoletto"  served  to  bring  for- 
ward Maria  Barrientos  once  more  as 
Gilda,  a  part  that  offers  her  oppor- 
tunities to  disclose  some  of  her 
most  ingratiating  qualities.  The 
famtius  Spanish  prima  donna  had  as 
her  principal  associates  in  the  cast 
Charles  Hackett  as  the  Duke,  Dp 
Luca  as  the  Hunchback  .Tester,  An- 
dreas de  ^5egu^ola  as  Sparafuclle. 
and  Sophie  Braslau  as  Maddalena. 
The  other  singers  were  Mmes.  Matt- 
feld,  Kgener  and  White,  and  'Messrs 
Rossi,  Bada,  Reschiglian  and  Lau- 


.Vci^rnvTU^UIANS  UlVt  ' 
RECITAL  OF  SONATAS 


Two  French  artists,  Louis  Wins,  violin^ 
ist,  and  Edouard  Gendron.  pianist,,  gave 
a  sonata  reciUl  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.    Earlier  in  the  season  they 

Only  a  few  persons  attended  their  re- 
cital yesterday,  but  their  playing  is  de- 
serving of  attention.  They  are  serious 
musicians  playing  serious  music.  Mr.. 
■VN'ins,  to  be  sure,  is  more  a  routine  en- 
semble player  than  a  soloist  of  the  first 
order,  but  Mr.  Gendron  is  an  admirable 
pianist,  and  the  two  together  play  with 
a  smoothness  that  could  only  have  be^n 
gained  through  long  practice  in  en- 
semble work. 

The  high  water  marks  of  the  recital 
were  Mozart's  C  major  sonata  and  the 
Adagio  cantabile  from  Beethoven's  son- 
ata opus  30.  Sonatas  of  Handel  and 
Schumann  also  were  heard. 


■  •  '■•  '  -■  •  •    I  •"(•riiova 
■        -ast  ..I  their  hi}sl,Ij  sii.--cess- 
nil   s.<|uence.   and   t!ic  Vl-insliCendron 
Pnir  ot  artists  will  plijy  another  Rro-tp 
I  ^^"atas  on   the  afternoon  of 

1      (;tiiom:i;-    Xovae^'s    postponed  re,cital 
I  at  Ar.ihan   Hall  furthe-  conSrmed  th" 
unii|iip  and  jrinwiuy  stattiie  of  thi.s  rc- 
niarkablo  piani.';!-  in  the  estimation  of 
.  the  Anioncaii  ptihlic.   The  post|)onemeut 
i  ot  her  January  enfrascnient  hprc  iieees- 
<  .vitfitod    l.y   the   li.-.itli   of   her  inotlior 
1  elicited  so  iiui!.«iial  nn  expression  of  re- 
!  gret  on  the  jiart  rf  lie:-  adniir;>r::  that 
i  H,,"     I'P'afcd     i»cital     >v;is  announced. 
^  I  ho  crowded  atidionce.  the  .spontnneou.s 
applause  and  the  rnfailinc  brilliant  pei- 
formancp.  of  the  fascinatinr  and  richlv 
endowed  Hrazilian  artiste,  were  the  best 
evidences  of  her  fi.xed  eminence  aalong 
the  soloi.sts  of  the  piano. 

Chicago  Singers 
Too  Expensive  for  j 
the  Metropolitan 


Estimates  of  Their  Value  Suffidenj 
Reason  to  Prevent  Engagement  of 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  and  Others. 


It  "wa*  reported  yesterday  that  eertalli 

singers  of  tho  Chicago  Opera  Company 
would  be  heard  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  next  season,  but  this  ■was  denied 
by  GiuUo  Gattl-Casazza. 

Mme.  Amelita  Galll-Ctird,  •whoso  con- 
tract with  the  Chicago  operatic  forces 
calls  for  only  half  of  her  time  next  win; 
ter,  has  not  heen  engaged  for  the  Metro- 
politan, nor  has  Marcel  Joumet  or  Unclen 
Muratore,  who  returned  to  Paris  a  few 
weeks  ago  after  disagreements  with  Cleo- 
fonte  Campanini,  director  of  the  Chicago 
company. 

It  is  said  that  the  .barriers  between  the 
Metropolitan  company  and  the  Chicago 
artists  Is  more  or  less  financial.  Mme. 
Galli-Curci  wants  $2,000  a  performance, 
iMr.  Muratore  $1,7.50  and  Mr.  Straociari 
$1,000.  These  figures  are  said  to  be  pro- 
hibitive, so  that,  if  for  no  other  reason] 
j  their  financial  demands  will  keep  then] 
from  engagements  with  New  Tork's  pen 
manent  home  of  opera.  * 

Mme.  Louise  Berat,  French  contraltcj 
and  Octave   Dua,  Italian  tenor,  it  wal^ 
learned,  have  left  the  Chicago  Opera  Coi 
pany  for  the  Metropolitan,  to  appear  i 
lesser  roles.     Miss  Dorothy  Jardon,  wh 
made  her  New  York  d^ibut  in  grand  oper; 
having  a  single  appearance  at  the  Lex 
ington  Theatre  this  season,  will  not  bi 
with  Mr.  Campanini's  forces  another  sea 
son.  It  Is  learned.  Without  hope  of  gettin? 
any  of  the  standard  rOles  to  sing  she  pre 
fers  to  retire  from  the  company  and  will 
be  heard  in  concert  this  spring.  Beyond 
that  her  plans  are  not  formed. 

PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
m  "REQUEST"  PROGRAMME 


I.oii.;  Win?  and  Edouard  (.cnuiuu  in 
sonata  reciUtl  at  Aeolian  Hall  attracted,, 
B  finei  audience  which  intellisently  ap- 
plauded a   well-played  i.rogram  of  ex- 
t:aordinary    musical    importance.  The, 
:;.  sonatas  chosen  lor  the  matinee  in- 
liuicd  Ilaeudel's,  Mozart's  C  major.  It. 
Schumann-s  A  minor  (ojiu.s  l"'"-  and  the 
famous  anJ  incomparable  Beethoven  L 
minor  (opus  O')!.  in  all  of  which  cvent- 
fnl   coi.iliositious  thets  two   cit.wl  :inn 
oniinentlr    iihaginative    young  French 
soldier-musicians  added  to  their  a.ready 
established  r-pu'cation  as  scholarly  and 
sincTC     artists.      .\s;iin     nest  week 
^^^acqUos  Thiband  sind   l.ouis  Bauer  arc 

fter  the 


In  a  programme  of  requested  numibers 
the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmor  ■"  Society 
was  heard  In  Carnegie  Hall  lasi  night. 

Beethoven's  "Broica"  symphony,  often 
heard  at  Philharmonic  concerts,  was  the 
most  pretentious  number.  The  director, 
.Josef  Stransky,  la  not  at  his  best  in 
Beethoven's  symphonies  and  the  perform- 
ance was  ragged  in  spots  and  the  heroic 
spirit  of  the  music  was  not  always  appar- 
ent- However,  the  audience  applauded  liib- 
erallj'.  iMore  inspiring  were  three  shoii;er 
works,  Ippolitov-Ivanov's  Caucasian 
sketches,  Debussy's  "The  Afternoon  of  the 
Faun"  and  the  prelude  to  "The  Master- 
singers."  The  Philharmonic's  programme 
now  carries  English  spelling  instead  ot 
German  for  all  of  Its  Teutonic  numbers. 

A  printed  announcement  inserted  in  the 
programme  last  night  read  in  part  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"The  directors  and  management  feel' 
that  the  society  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  record  attained  thia  year.  Judging 
from  the  fact  that  the  concerts  have  had 
a  larger  total  attendance  than  ever  before, 
the  ordhestra  has  evidently  ibeen  ijopularly 
successful.  Judging  from  the  comments 
and  critici.sms,  'both  spoken  and  written, 
and  from  the  applause  at  the  concerts,  the 
orchestra  ha'S  attained  an  artistic  success 
never  before  equalled  in  its  history.  Most 
important  of  all,  .iudging  'by  evidence  of 
all  kinds  at  hand,  the  educational  and 
spiritually  uplifting  mission  of  the  society 
has  been  fulfilled  during  the  tr.ving  days 
of  the  war  In  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  the  acconipllsihment  of  this  must  be- 
the  society's  constant  ani  great  aimJ.' 


The  rhilharmonic  Society,  returned 
home  from  a  Western  tour  o:.  Wednes- 
day evening,  gave  a  coneei'  at  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night — ^thc  l;.st  of  its 
evening  concerts  for  this  Sekson. 
There  will  be  another  concert  this  af- 
ternoon, and  still  another  on  Sunday 
.afternoon,  and  then  the  society's  sev- 
enty-seventh season  will  be  officially 
at  an  end. 

The  programme  last  night  was  made 
up  of  music  perfoi'mancc,  of  which,  it 
■was  said,  had  been  "requested."  Con- 
sequently there  was  nothing  new  in  it, 
and  nothing  in  the  performance  which 
could  call  for  comment — at  least,  not 
of  a  complimentary  character.  The 
players  are,  no  doubt,  weary;  if  they 
are  not  they  are  made  of  sterner  stuff 
than  wood  sawyers,  for  they  have  been 
steadily  at  work  since  the  first  week 
of  October,  and  have  given  eighty  con- 
certs and  travelled  thousands  of  miles. 

Last  night's  programme  comprised 
Beethoven's  "Eroica"  symphony,  th6 
"Caucasian  Sketches,"  by  Ippolitoff- 
Ivahoff;  Debussy's  "Afternoon  of  « 
Faun"  and  the  prelude  to  Wagner's 
"Meistersinger."  A  circular  inclosed 
in  the  house  bill  acknowledged  a  gen- 
erous contribution  from  167  persons 
to  meet  the  deficit  incurred  by  the  sea- 
son, and  gave  the  names  of  the  con- 
tributors. 


ing  '  V 


li  preceded  the  "Ct 
were  not  only  latki 
In'  'i-.u-i. interest,     but  were 
monotonous  a'ao  beoaUSe  of  their 
limited  vocal  range. 

A  snv.ller  assortment  of  work.-? 
bv  Henri  Busser  (organist  and  Con- 
ductor as  well  as  a  composer),  and 
H  few  more  songs  of  I'^al  Btth- 
stance  by  Tiebussy,  say,  or  Mou/i- 
sorgsky  or  Rachmaninoff,  would 
have  been  decidedly  welcome.  _ 

Miss  Gall  s  accompanist  was  l'..ll- 
mer  Zollav.  Among  ber  auditors 
was  her  colleague,  John  O'SuUivan 
proud  father  since  Wednesday  of 
k  babv  daughter,  and  happy,  too, 
because  of  the  success  he  won  re- 
cently with  his  song  recital  In 
Boston.     .  ' 


rwo  Young  Women  Give 

Song  Recitals  at  Aeolian  1 


Fforence  Na^fi  \s 
.a  Difioent  Pianist 

■TTILORENCE  NASH,  whose  pianistlc 
^  ability  has  already  made  a  fa- 
vorable impression  j"  -^l^^.  Y"""/' 
^ave  her  annual  recital  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night.  She  is  young  and 
serious,  diligent  ajjd  determined. 
Her  attainments  are  many  and  o£ 
a  quality  that  are  sure  to  develop 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
pianist    and    the    delight    ot  her 

^"she'' played  MacDowell's  "Eroica" 
sonata  with  prodigal  tofie  and  dra- 
matic effect.     Her  performance  of 


By  REGINALD  de  KOVEN. 


Two  young  women  gave  song  recitals  *i  a  Chopin  Nocturne  f J;^^^'"^'" 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday.  In  the  after-i    Op.  39,  No  3,  by  the  f^n  e  composer 
TT-      nT-ii     iT-j  J    litM  xi-fl  a      tpch  mcHU  V      Drill  Jam,      ou  %. 

noon  Miss  Mildred  Bryars,  contralto.^  facUed  someUiing  on  the^poetic  side, 
did  little  to  justify  her  appearance  in""  _= 
public.  Her  voice,  limited  in  range,  is 
sombre  in  color  and  best  suited  to  such 
music  as  Beethoven's  "In  Questa 
Tomba"  and  "Ah,  Willow,"  an  arrange- 
ment of  which  by  H.  Lane  Wilson  was 
also  on  the  programme. 

Far  better  work  was  done  in  the' 
evening  by  Miss  Barbara  Maurel, 
mezzo-soprano,  who  displayed  an  ex- 
cellent vocal  equipment,  fine  diction 
and  imagination  as  an  interpreter.  She 
presented  successfully  many  types  of 
songs,  from  Secchi's  "Lungi  dal  caro 
bene"  and  Hendel's  "Come  and  Trip  It" 
to  MacDowell's  "Thy  Beaming  Eyes" 
and  La  Forge's  "Expectancy."  Her  well 
schooled  voice  was  effectively  colored. 
Her  phrasing  was  polished.  She  was 
emotionally  convincing.  Four  songs  by 
Grieg,  "Springtime,"  "First  Meeting," 
"With  a  Water  Lily"  and  "Thy  Warn- 
ing," were  given  with  a  delightful  sense 
of  contrasting  moods.  Throughout  Miss 
Maurel  showed  high  attainment  and 
gave  great  pleasure.  K.  W. 


Repetition  of  "Martha"  at 

Metropolitan  Opera  House 

The  ardor  of  Mr.  Caruso's  admirers 
is  not  to  be  dampened  by  even  such  a 
rainstorm  as  that  of  last  night. 
"Martha"  was  the  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  and  the  big  room 
was  crowded  as  on  a  gala  occasion. 

The  singers  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance were  those  who  have  sung  in  it 
before  since  the  departure  of  Mme. 
Hempel,  the  principals  being  Mes- 
dames  Barrientos  and  Homer  and 
Messrs.  Caruso  and  Didur. 

Yvonne  Gaff  Pufe 
Sincerity  into  tier 
'Sono  Interpretation 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

"^pHli  first  formidable  snow  of  the 
.season  alte-cted  the  attendance 
:  (  Yvonne  Gall's  song  recital  yes- 
terdav  afternoon  in  AeoUan,  and 
this  was  especially  regrettable  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  set  aside  for  the  Speed- 
well Society  for  Convalescent  Chil- 
dren. -  ,  ,  , 
Miss  Gall  wore  a  black  dress  ol 
the  simplest  design,  and  her  man- 
ner throughout  the  afternoon  was 
as  unpretentious  as  her  gown.  She 
sane-  with  sincerity,  with  intelli- 
gence, with  a  sympathetic  under- 
stimdiiig  for  the  demands  of  words 
tmd  music,  and  with  an  evident  de- 
sire to  translate  to  the  listener  the 
message  of  poet  and  composer 
i;iiher  than  to  make  ;i  display  of 
her  vocal  accomplishments. 

Her  voice  in  itself,  though  agree- 
.iblp,  is  by  no  nicftms  ..f  warm  and 
sensuous    timbre.     But    Miss  Gall 
adapted  it  to  the  charact<iT  of  her 
songs,  whether  pathetic  or  gay  or 
dramatic.       She     sang  admirably 
Iphigenia's    recitative.    "Cette.  nuit 
.  j  ai  revue  •  and  the  air  "O  toi,  qui 
prolongeas  mes  jours."  from  GlucK  s 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris." 
She    suggested    charmingly,  ana 
lite  witnout  affectation,  the  nal- 
pte  of   three  Children's  Songs  by_ 
JHenri    Bushier,    "Mon    bou  Cluen, 
-nevant  le  bazar  aiix  jouets  and 
"i;onde  du  petit  niouton  parti.  Ana 
h.i  wa,s  no   less  successful  i-"^  "cr 
nterpreta'tions    ot    Georges    Hue  » 
■  hanson  d'Amour  et  dc  Soucl,  bur 
"TJau"   and   '  L'Ane  Blanc,"  and  ol 
ihree  numbers  by  Paladilhe.  ^ 
It     riu-t     be    .ndmilte.l,  however. 


In  spite  of  the  storm  which  yesterday' 
threatened  to  throw  back  winter  Into  thel 
lap  of  spring,  a  really  magnificent  au-j 
dience  assembled  In  Carnegie  Hall  In  the 
afternoon  to  hear  the  last  concert  but  one! 
of  this  year's  season  of  the  orchestra  of 
:  the  Philharmonic  Society  conducted  by 
,  Mr.  Josef  Stransky. 

,  He  Is  well  pleased  who  is  well  satisfied, 
'  and  after  a  perusal  of  the  notice  issued  by 
the  society  in  regard  to  its  work  during 
the  present  season  I  could  only  conclude 
that  the  Phllharmoic  Society  wa.s  emi- 
nently and  entirely  pleased  and  satisfied 
with  itself.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  frame 
of  mind  for  any  society  or  individual  to 
be  in,  and  considering  the  matter  by  and 
large,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  their 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  themselves 
does  not  lack  justification. 

At  the  Close  of  their  seventy-seventh 
season— a  notable  and  distinguished  record 
of  longevity  and  useful  activity  for  any 
organization — the  matter  as  I  see  it  stands 
about  thus.  In  point  of  balance,  individual 
excellence  in  the  various  choirs,  precision; 
of  attack,  solidarity  and  sonority  of  tone 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  to-day  is 
probably  a  better  orchestra  than  ever  be- 
fore, is  a  credit  to  New  York  as  a  musical 
centre,  and  also  to  those  liberal  and  gen-l 
erous  supporters,  of  whom  a  long  list  is 
given  in  the  notice  above  mentioned,  whosel 
aid  has  made  the  continuance  of  the  or- 
chestra in  troublous  times  a  possibility, 
Anotlier  Anton  Seidel  Needed, 
(s,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  over  severe,  drastic 
i  or  captious  in  crjtical  comment,  but  T 
1  feel  that  the  position  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  to-day  much  resembles  that  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during 
the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Fielder.  To  those 
familiar  with  that  particular  period  of  the 
Boston  Orchestra's  existencel  need  say 
no  more.  I  could  wish  that  some  new 
found  Anton  Seidel  could  come  along  to 
realize  the  artfStlc  possibilities  of  this 
now  really  great"  orchestra  to  the  full. 
The  activities  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
,  chestra  during  th,e  last  season  have  been 
marked  by  many  things  commendable;  by 
others  less  so.  Mr.  Stransky  deserves  the 
;  sincere  thanks  of  all  those  interested  in 
the  development  of  national  musical  art 
tor  the  opportunities  he  has  afforded 
American  composers  to  be  heard.  If  noth- 
ing sartUng  or  epoch  making  in  this  re-i 
spect  has  occurred  from  his  efforts,  they 
were  certainly  made  in  the  right  direction,  | 
That  Mr.  Stransky  as  a  foreigner  should 
have  been  the  first  conductor  in  America 
to  have  restored  the  works  of  Wagner  to 
his  programmes  is  a  fact,  I  think,  dec'ded- 
ly  to  be  not  only  deprecated,  but  resented. 
Tf  the  Metropolitaan  is  not  allowed  be- ; 
cause  of  public  sentiment  just  now  to  sing ' 
'Wagner,  why  is  it  any  less  reprehensible 
for  orchestras  to  play  him'.' 

The  programmes  presented  at  the  vari- 
ous concerts  of  the  society  have  been  gen- 
erally interesting  and  well,  chosen;  their 
Interpretation,  and  especially  by  Mr. 
Stransky,  have  often  times  been  open  te 
serious  critical  question.  But  allowing  fcr 
any  and  all  imperfections,  the  concert.s 
given  by  the  Philharmonic  this  season 
been,  generally  speaaliing,  enjoyable,  and. 
iiudglng  from  the  .size  of  the  average  au- 
fdicnce,  have  afforded  pleasure  and  sati? 
faction  to  their  i»atrons  and  local  concert 
goers. 

Comment  on  Concert. 

Speaking  of  yesterday's  concert,  I  would 
say  that  Mr.  Stransky's  marked  disposi- 
tion to  limply  drag  his  tempi  made  Men- 
delssohn's  overture    "To   the  H>ibrldes" 

"eem  Jr\ .  unin  i   inalive.  nnd       Wn-z  in 
■Dropria  to 


lone  rtraun  out.  ^l^y*"       '  ^  fifth  Sym- 
p.ony  seeded  to  U.jmd         larg  ^y^^^_ 
cause  of  thlb.  But  wiu.       g^.ansky  ap- 
mont  came  a  change.  Mr. 
parenily  "romantic  feel- 

mont  played  with      ^      J° "urlng  the 

^?;.rol'u,e"ayr;w^^^^^^^ 
taneous  applause.   The  other  ^ 

the  traditional  cut. 


By  Jamas  Gibbons  Huneker 


A  I'hUhurmonlo  MatJuee. 

The  last  but  one  matinee  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  was  griven  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday,  the  program  of  which 
was  popular  In  the  best  .sense  of  th6 
word.  Mendelssohn's  "  Finga^s  Cave  " 
overmre,  the  Unfinished  Symphony  of 
Schubert-whose  chief  theme  so  admir- 
ably served  Dvorak  as  hl.s  rnotto  roi 
the  Now  World  Symphony-and.  flnalls . 
to  breulc  the  spell  of  two  compositions  in 
B  minor,  the  ever  fresh  Symphony  of 
Tchaikovsky,  the  fifth  E  mmor.  It 
was  the  l.:i30th  concert  of  the  Philhai- 
monlc  and  Conductor  Josef  btransKy 
was  warmly  welcomed.  i-r„„,.,- 
Good  news  was  announced  by  Hem  > 
Cooper.  The  inevitable  deficit  of  an 
nusually  trying,  but  none  the  less  ar- 
sttc  season  has  been  covered  by  con- 
Ibutions  made  by  167  ladies  and  gen- 
lemen  whose  names  appear  m  the  No- 
tice issued  by  Treasurer  Cooper.  Aftei 
aU,  the  Philharmonic  Society  i.s  our  most 
venerable  and  venerated  musical  insti- 
tution and  a  season  without  its  Playing 
l.s  inconceivable.  All  honor,  then,  to  the 
liberal  music  lovers  in  the  Roll  or 
Honor.  Tomorrow  afternoon  the  final 
conci  i  t  of  the  season  taltes  place  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  for  which  Mr.  Stransky  an- 
nounces a  characteristic  progi-am.  Kcldy 
Brown  will  play  the  G  minor  violin 
concerto  of  Max  Bruch. 

Yvonne  Gall   Sings.  j 
Tvonne  Gall,  a    lyric    soprano,  who 
made  such  a  favorable  impre-saion  dur- 
ing the  last  Chicago  Opera  Association 
season,  especially  in  "  Le  Chemineau." 
sang  in  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  Wekerlin,  two  numbers  ; 
an  excerpt  from  Gluck's  "  Iphigfene  en 
raurlde."  and  several  groups  of  .songs 
by   I-Yench   composers :    Henri  Busser. 
Georges  Hue,  Reynaldo  Hahn.  Alexan- 
er  Georges,  and  Paul  Vidal,  also  three 
umbers  bv  Paladllhe.  completed  a  list 
hat  separately  were  delightful,  but  sut- 
ered  from  a  monotone  of  mood,  style, 
ven  technique.    But  Miss  Gall  was  in  a 
ucli  better  frame  at  Aeolian  Hall  than 
n  the  vast  auditorium  of  the  Lexuig- 
on  Theatre,  the  acoustics  of  which  is 
Iterally     megaphonic— a  reverberator 
hat  magnifies  in  a  most  unlovely  man- 
er  the  faults  of  singers.     Tlie  more 
ntimate  atmosphere  yesterday  brougiit 
to  us  another  Tvonne  Gall.    To  begin 
with,  she    is    not    an    artiste  with 
marked    dramatic    manner.      She  ha.s 
charm,  finished  diction,  a  well-defined 
emotional    range,    and    knowing    these  , 
things  80  well  her  selections  reflected  j 
her  taste  and  Judgment.    Her  voice  is  || 
warm,  even  rich  in  the  so-called  middle 
register,  a  trifle  thin  and  acid  above  G, 
j-et  musical  in  quality  and  well  trained.  ! 
The  tendency  to  emphasize  nasal  reso-  | 
ance  Is  quite  natural :  the  language  and,  , 
above  all,  the  tradition  of  the  Gallic 
school  are  sufficing  reasons. 

She  sang  with  delicacy,  sentiment— not 
too  profound — arch  humor,  and  her 
legato  throughout  was  gratifying.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  say  in  which  group 
she  excelled,  for,  to  be  cahdid,  the  fain-  j 
lly  resemblance  of  these  modern  French 
lyrics  is  confusing.  The  same  recipe 
see^ns  to  serve  all.  Hence  a  certain 
satieitv  follows  after  we  hear  three  or 
four  strophes  set  to  a  thin,  insistent  ac- 
companiment with  the  text  ruling  the 
melody.  You  finally  yearn  for  a 
"  through-composed  "  song.  However, 
the  concert  giver  is  not  to  blame  for 
such  shortcomings.  On  the  contrary, 
she  made  much  of  the  music  sound  bet- 
ter than  it  is.  She  possesses  an  attract- 
ive personality  and  is  an  actress  of,  at- 

j  tainments.  Her  stage  training  told  In 
(.the  eloquent  delivery  of  the  lyiics,, 
1  though  she  never  allowed  the  operatic 
I  element  to  enter  into  her  interpreta- 
Itions.  Elimer  Zolier  at  the  piano  proved 
la  musicianly,  tactful  accompanist;  too 
1  tactful  at  times,  for  he  was  as  placid 
jas  a  cup  of  tea  when  a  more  dynamic 
laccent  would  have  lent  color  to  the 
Icolorle.ss.  A  distinguished  audience  ap- 
Iplauded  pretty  Miss  Gall ;  among  others 
^Frances  Starr  ("  Tiger,  Tiger  ")  and 
lOlive  Fremstad,  (Isolde,  Isolde,  Isol^Je!) 

Frances  Xash  Becltal.  ^ 
rVances  Nash,  no  doubt  fearing  that 
|the  New  York  musical  season  needed  a 
Cew  more  piano  recitals,  supplied  the 
long-felt  want  last  night  at  Aeolian  ; 
Kail.  And  she  by  no  means  proved  ' 
that  she  was  fetching  coals  to  New-  | 
astle.  In  brief,  she  gave  an  excellent 
account  of  herself,  first  by  presenting  a' 
program  unconventionally  planned ;  sec- 
ond, by  playing  parts  of  it  in  a  satis- 
factory fashion.  This  pianist  is  young, 
comely,  and  in  her  shining  silver  span- 
gles, a  "  fine  figure  of  a  woman."  (We 
hope  we  got  the  spangles  right :  only 
the  other  day  we  were  called  to  an  ac- 
count because  we  called  a  leopard  skin 
nocturne  in  the  wrong  key.)  Miss  Nash 
has  a  well  developed  technique,  nius- 
( ular  power,  fleet  fingers,  and  a  ca- 
iiH'.lty  for  misusing  the  pedals,  partlr- 


in  la^■l■^,.    '111.;  Ill  .M   i  LuiK"' on.-i   i  ii^nl.-t  In 

the  opening  of  Edward  MacDowell  s 
"lOroica"  Sonata  gave  u«  high  hopes 
for  the  performance  to  follow,  but  it  rtld 
not  last,  these  hopes,  the  pedal  blurring 
I  lie  Jirchltectonlc  of  the  ballade-Uke  and 
iDinantlc  composition.  This  detect  may 
li.xvc  ro.sulted  from  the  pianist  failing  to 
Kaiigc  the  total  volume  and  consequent 
(ncrtones  of  her  orchestral  instrument. 
In  .-pveral  of  the  lovely  lyi'ic  episodes  of 
M.icDowell  where  extended  harmonies 
abound  the  playing  wiils  atmospheric, 
poetic,  and  clarity  itself,  though  her 
lihrusing  was  often  out  of  drawing. 

In  tlio  two  Chopin  numbers,  the  1. 
major  nocturne,  The  Tuberose."  opus 
li2  No.  1,  and  the  C  sharp  minor  .scherzo 
there  was  plenty  to  admire  and  wonder 
Ijit:  for  example,  the  tendency  to  strike 
1  first  with  the  left  hand,  the  inequality 
lor  the  chain  trill,  and  the  Uttle  harmonic 
(liango  not  mentioned  by  Chopin.  But 
(luse  shortcominga  may  have  come  from 
ii.  i  vousness.  At  least  Miss  N.ash  did  not 
iliup  two  pages,  as  did  a  certain  pianist 
yiMiol  weeks  ago,  from  a  certain  so- 
ii  itii  She  is  genei-ally  accurate  in  her 
f  lntpr  work  and  if  she  would  make  more 
„r  b..r  Krvlenflld  tri_cej5fl  development  she 
would  widen  her  col°r  range  Shejs 
brilliant,  as  t>^e  bpamsh 
Ki  oups  demonstrated,    ine  aumc 

few  but  fit.   
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"Carmen"  FIJIs  the  Metropolitan. 

"  Carmen  "  on  a  blizzard  night  filled 
every  seat  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening,  while  Bizet's  dan- 
cing airs  of  sunny  Spain  beguiled  the 
great  audience  with  illusion  of  warmth 
and  infectious  gaiety.  It  was  the  favor- 
ite opera's  fourth  performance  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  there  will  be  few 
more  this  season.  Mary  MellLsh,  a 
young  American  soprano,  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  Frasquita,  one  of  the 
irvDsv  eirls.  Mmes.  Farrar  and  Sunde- 
llus  Messrs.  Martinelll,  WhitehiU  and 
Rothier  sang,  as  before,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
teux  conducted. 


MB.  GATTI-CASAZZA'S  DENIAL. 


A  riillhnrinonir  Rrquml  Program. 

.\.<i  meteorological  experts  would  spy; 
.Some  weather  last  night !  Y»t  It  failed 
to  dampen  the  dryness  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  Oicheslrs.  which  played  a 
request  program  ron.'<l.'!ting  of  the  ICrioca 
Symphony,  the  Caucislan  Sketches  of 
Ippolltov- 1  vannv— anything  but  mere 
RkPtchp."— DcbuHsv  R  Faun  Prelude,  and 
the  Mastersingers  Overture,  the  first 
miKhtv  chord  of  which  sends  scurrying 
to  theh-  raves  iill  the  squeaking  Imita- 
tois,  the  near- Wagnerian  composers 
wlio  have  been  pestering  our  oar.s  the 
entire  .sen.son.  Come,  let  us  be  frank 
Mnd  put  tlie  cards  on  the  table:  If  we 
inlerate  Tinch.  .Mozart.  Haydn,  Handol. 
Weber—"  Oberon  "  nt  the  opera-.Vley- 
erbeer.  al.«o  at  the  opfra.  and  von 
I'lotow.  too,  •■.Malta."  both  rrussi.nn- 
boin— whv  then  in  the  name  of  Apollo 
ran  I  we  listen  to  Warner,  ^"0  died  In 
1«S.T.'  .  ,,  ... 

Tlie  reason  is  not  patriotism  at  all  ;  11  s 
simply  a  revival  of  the  Wagner  hatred 
which  tlir  nnific  -critic.'!  of  the  early 
eighties  had  to  combat.  Music  haters, 
rot  patriots.  Conductor  Stransky. 
(V.ech-born.  believes  in  no  puth  camou- 
flage He  opened  his  concert  with  tlie 
National  Anthem.  nioFt  Impressively  de- 
livered, and  ended  with  the  Mostei  - 
singers  Prelude,  given  with  all  the  ma.s-  ^ 
slve  tonal  splendor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  No  more  need  he  said,  else 
we  .-(hall  once  more  drag  Into  the  dis- 
cussion that  eternal,  infernal  Baby  and 
the  Guitar:  But  .vome  one  took  the 
poetrv  out  of  the  Betthoven  Symphony. 
It  was  so  comfortably  dry.  so  free  from 
anv  suspicion  of  .'■torm.  stress,  or  epical 
grirf  that  not  an  umbrella  was  ralseo 
bv  tl'i"  inidlencoMuring  its  performance. 
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;ii;:nn  li ,  IJiiuii  .  .u a t/.ena uer.  .MtlioW.-ie. 
Deliiuiiols.  Mardones  and  many  more. 
■i\hile  F'apl  completed  a  doubFe  day  at 
tlic  b.iton. 

Aurore  !.a  Croix  Plays  Again. 

.Vuroie  l..a  Croix,  an  Australian  pian- 
i.'U,  gave  her  third  recital  in  .\colin 
Hull  yesterday  uflernoon,  playing  Schu- 
mann's .•ionala.  op.  22.  In  a  manner  to 
win  ;ii)prealation  for  the  Interpreter.  It 
luis  been  said  ihtit  .Schumann  in  hi.'- 
s.\mplionles  treatodt  he  orchestia  as  a 
l»iimo,  but  it  'is  no  le»K  true  thai  in 
th!.^  sonalH  his  piunoforte  «u{Tge.''ts  01- 
cheyiitil  offecl.  as  .Miss  Iva  Croix  .showed 
bri)li!ititl>  in  the  scherzo.  She  g)n-.;  ttn 
v.ullzes  of  Brahms,  a  Schubert  Im- 
)>iijmptu,  .Mendelssohn's  ("Hondo  Ca- 
j  I ii  (  ioso  ■■).  .<onie  Chopin  and  two- ninn- 
bers  from  Lis/.t's  (  '  Years  of  I'ilgrim- 
age"). 
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Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  general  manager 
of  the  Metixjpolitan  Opera  Company,  yes- 
terday issued  tills  statement:— 

"All  reports  and  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  management 
s  or  has  been  considering  the  engagement 
'or  next  season  of  Mme.  Amelita  Galli- 
Curci,  Lucien  Muratore,  Riccardo  Strac- 
•iari  or  Marcel  Jouroet  are  without  foun- 
dation. They  would  seem  to  have  been 
3et  afloat  as  a  sort  of  reclame  by  the 
managers  of  the  artists  whose  names  are 
involved  in  these  fairy  tales. 

"Nor  is  this  non-engagement  due  to 
financial  considerations,  as  has  been  hinted 
In  some  quarters.  A  good  available  artist 
s  always  paid  what  he  or  she  is  worth 
by  the  Metropolitan,  which  always  en- 
ieavors  to  act  in  a  toroad,  lltoei-al  spirit 
With  us,  indeed,  it  is  a  sort  of  noblesse 
oiblige. 

"However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  is  the  greatest  insBl- 
tut:on  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  does 
not  propose  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  artist 
or  artist's  manager.  It  will  continue  tb 
conduct  its  own  affairs  in  the  interest  of 
its  subscpibers  and  of  the  great  public. 
[Which  patronizes  it,  always  aiming  to 
maintain  the  highest  artistic  standard, 
possible."  ' 

To  close  her  first  American  season  Mile. 
Yvonne  Gall,  principal  French  soprano  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  gave  a  song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  • 
Hall.  It  was  her  first  appearance  here  in  j 
this  type 'of  entertainment,  and  she  turned' 
the  proceeds  of  the  recital,  amounting  to 
about  $2,600,  over  to  the  Speedwell  So- 
ciety, a  foster  home  for  convalescent 
children.  This  society  cares  for  homeless 
children  and  has  been  the  means  of  find- 
ing permanent  homes  for  tnany  little  ones. 

Inclement  weather  kept  the  Juvenile 
charges  of  the  Speewell  Society  from  at- 
tending the  recital,  but  Mile.  Gall  never- 
theless sang  three  children's  songs,  which 
she  had  placed  on  her  programme  for 
their  special  entertainment.  In  these  numT 
bers,  "Mon  bon  Chien,"  "Devant  le  bazar 
aux  jouets"  and  'Ronde  due  petit  mouton 
partit,"  by  Henri  Busser,  she  was  heard 
to  best  advantage.  In  a  most  charming 
manner  she  presented  the  second  of  these 
songs,  which  tells  of  two  poor  children 
admiring  a  hat  of  silver  paper  in  the 
window  of  a  toy  shop. 

There  is  something  distinguished  about 
Mile.  Gall's  diction  and  she  has  all  of  the 
delicate  refinement  of  style  that  goes 
with  French  vocal  art.  Her  voice,  as  was 
noted  in  reference  to  her  operative  ap- 
pearances in  the  Lexington  Theatre  with 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  is  a  good 
one.  It  has  a  tense  dramatic  timbre  which 
makes  it  suitable  for  modem  French  com- 
position.s 

Mile.  Gall  was  not  at  her  best  in  a  group 
of  old  works.  Including  two  of  Wekerlin's 
songs  and  an  aria  from  Cluck's  "Iphigenie 
3n  Tauris."  Cluck's  music  requires  more 
smoothness  of  tone  and  less  einotional 
stress  than  she  is  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
playing. 

Henri  Buser's  "Rosees"  was  sung  ex- 
quisitely and  Hue's  "Sur  I'Eiau"  wa£ 
equally  enjoyable.  The  singer  shows  ex- 
reptional  powers  in  portraying  dreamj 
moods  su-ch  as  these  songs  require.  Pala- 
dihle's  "La  Fille  aux  Cheveux  de  Lin" 
had  to  be  repeated.  And  when  the  pro- 
gramme was  ended  the  whole  audience 
■emained  to  applaud  and  listen  to  several 
iiicores. 


HOMER  RETURNS  IN  'MARTA.' 

Contralto    in    von    Flotow's  Opera, 
with  CaruBO  and  Barrlentos. 

Ixiulee  Homer  returned  to  the  Metro- 
politan la.'it  evening  to  sing  as  Nancy  In 
merry '"  Marta  "  the  one  performance 
still  owing  the  American  contralto  when 
-she  finished  her  regular  engagement  In 
midseason.  All  the  artists,  when  the  last  / 
opera  Is  iiung  three  weeks  from  tomor- 
row night,  win  similarly  have  made  the 
full  number  of  appearances  called  for 
bv  their  contracts.  It  Is  said,  and  tlic 
usual  unfilled  dates,  which  must  be  paid 
for  none  tne  less,  will  for  once  have 
been  eliminated  In  M?-.  Gattl's  post-war 
flnnneeF.  .      ^,  . 

Carviso.  as  I,ioneI.  sang  for  th»  sixtn 
time  to  the  TliurBday  evening  audience, 
and  he  will  make  a  seventh  round  before 
(he  end  of  the  .lubs .-ription.  Barrientos 
and  '■  Tlie  Last  P.ose  of  Summer  " 
Ihelped  the  crowd  to  forget  a  Spring 
(resliet.  viiile  Didur.  Malatesta,  and 
LRUventi  reappeared,  and  Lavlnia  Pu- 
glioH  Nazzarlna  Malaspina  and  Lotuse 
Tozier  were  the  Tliree  Maids  of  Rich- 
mond Fair.  The  sprightly  music  went 
with  rare  zest  under  the  master  hand  or 
Bodanzky. 

Two  Young  Singers  Heard. 

Barbara  Maurel  sang  in  Aeolian  Hall 
last  evening,  her  voice  at  best  having 
the  beauty  of  "  velvety  darkness,  "  to 
borrow  a  title  of  one  of  her  songs,  but 
her  use  of  It  strangely  slugngleh  in 
Grieg's  "  Springtime  "  and  "  First  Meet- 
ing." which  call  for  lightness  and  agil- 
ity. She  gave  a  long  and  varied  pro- 
gram, including 


The  Shepherdess 
Horsman,    assisted    at    the    piano  by 
Charles  Baker.  ,       ^     ,  • 

Mildred  Brvars,  a.  matinfe  debutante 
in  the  same  hall,  with  LIna  Coen  at  the 
piano,  was  hampered  by  nervousness, 
which  In  a  ne,w  artist  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned. She  nlsoi  displayed  a  low  i-olce 
of  good  qnolity,  'though  less  of  com- 
manding: style,  in  Beethoven  s  In 
Questa  Tomba. "  and  a  score  of  French, 
Italian,  and  American  composers. 


ART  MUSEUM  CONCERTS  En6 


Great    Audience    Hears  Manner's 
Orchestra — Duncan  Dancers. 

David  Manne.^  conducted  a  fourth  and 
final  concert  In  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  .Art  last  evening,  the  orchestra 
repeating-  by  request  Tschaikowsky's 
"  Overture  1S12,"  while  at  the  close  a 
gteat  audience  joined  in  singing  "  The 
Star-.Spangled  Banner." 

The  Duncan  Dancers  appeared  in  Cai- 
negie  Hall  last  night  before  a  popular 
assembl.\-  of  the  Van  Hugo  Jlusical  So- 
ciety. The  young  women  gave  manv 
favorite  and  familiar  dances  to  classic 
and  modern  music,  assisted  at  the  piano 
by  George  Copeland.  ^ 

Rosalie  Miller,  F.iancis  Rogers.  Lisbet 
J  Hoffmann,  and  Edward  Rechlin  ap- 
peared at  Aeollsn  Hall  last  e\  ening  in  a 
bfnefit  concert  for  the  Blind  Men  s  Im- 
provement Club,  which  is  laising  funds 
to  continue  its  work  along  the  lines 
adopted  before  the  war. 


'Boheme'  and  'Boris  Godunoff  Sung 

Pari  sof  the  Latin  quarter  and  Rus- 
sia of  the  old  historic  Czars  furnished 
the  scenes  of  two  operas  witnessed  by 
more  than  T.OOO  per.sons  at  the  Metro- 
politan   ycsterda."'.     In    the  afternoon, 
Puccini's,  (  ■  Da.  Boheme  ")    \}?as   sung,  ' 
the  Bohemians  of  Murger's' story  includ- 
ing Mmes.  MuziO  and  Romaine.'  ^Hessrs.  ■ 
Lazaio.    .Scotti.    de   Segurola.    d'.\ngelo,  ' 
iMatatesta   and    others,    with    Mr.    Papl  I 
conducting.    Last  evening  s  popular  au-  i 
diencp    received    with    rapt    attention  ! 
Moussorgsky's     "  Boris     Godunoff,"     a  | 
work   unique  on   the  lyric   stage,  sung 


ATHER  hotly  I  argued  the 
question  with  my  editor: 
"  After  allj  music-critics  are 
men  and  brethren,"  I  said. 
"  Except  when  they  are  sisters,"  he 
ironically  interposed.  I  sternly  re- 
sisted a  temptation  to  blush  and  con- 
tinued: "  Because  I  love  Chopin  must 
1  forever  write  of  his  music — Toujours 
perdrix!  It's  an  Indigestion  of  straw- 
berries, clotted  cream,  and  grreen-eyes. 
I'm  suffering  from  Spring- fever. 
Let  me  write  a  story  about  the  cir- 
cus." "  Why  not  Ibsen?"  Interposed 
my  editor,  who  is  subtle  or  nothing. 
"  He  was  a  grand  man,"  I  assented, 
"  but  in  the  present  case  he  is  only 
red-herring  across  the  trail.  Suppose 
I  mix  up  Chopin  with  sawdust  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  m61ange?  "  My 
chief  assented,  wearily.  There  are 
more  important  problems  on  the  carpet 
than  Chopin.  Jim  Beck  vs.  Pop  Hylan 
In  a  catch-as-catch-can  for  the  welter- 
weight championship.  Or  the  ctle- 
brated'  Mrs.  J.  and  the  Beethoven- 
Hamburger  steak  controversy.  Why 
not  Chopin  and  sawdust?  I  retired 
with  a  thoughtful  mien. 

Had  I  ever  been  to  the  circus? 
What  a  singular  question.  Tet,  yet—! 
^o,  I  confessed  to  myself,  I  had  not 
been  to  the  circus  for  at  least  three 
decades.  Critics  are  tame  cats  away 
from  their  regular  guests.  In  the 
concert  room  or  at  the  play,  armed 
with  our  little  hammers,  we  are  as 
brave  as  plumbers ;  but  on  a  roof  gar- 
den, in  church,  at  a  circus,  or  inno- 
cently slumbering,  we  are  the  mildest 
gang  of  pirates  that  ever  scuttled  an 
American  sonata  or  forced  ambitious 
leading  ladies  to  walk  the  plank.  We 
may  go  alone  to  the  theatre  with  im- 
punity and  another  fellow's  girl,  but 
at  the  circus  we  need  a  nurse  to  show 
us  the  ropes  and  keep  us  from  falling 
under  the  elephants'  hoofs.  I  know, 
because  I  went  one  Sunday  night  to 
the  Hippodrome  and  liked  John  Mc- 
Cormack's  singing  immensely;  so 
much  indeed  that  I  forgot  to  criticise 
and  nearly  fell  over  the  edge  of  the 
box.  so  uncritically  did  I  applaud.  A 
private  nurse — not  necessarily  old — 
say  I  is  the  only  safety  for  a  critic  out 
of  his  element;  otherwise  a  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  our  calling  is  not  main- 
tained. 

Therefore,  I  swallow^ed  my  Chopin 
scheme  without  undue  fervor  and  went 
to  the  circus.    No  matter  which  one. 
i-.W  circuses  are  in  an  attractive  key  to 
me.    Thackeray  said  the  same  thing 
about  the  play,  and  said  it  better.  | 
Any  circus  will  serve  as  a  peg  for  my  | 
sawdust  symbolism.   Any  Garden  will  , 
do  so  that  It  has  a  capitalized  Initial  I 
letter.   (No  allusion  to  Magical  Mary.)  [ 
The  circus!   What  a  corrective  for  the  ' 
astringent  Ibsen  or  the  morbidezza  .of  : 
Sarmatia's  s'weet  singer,  Chopin!   The  1 
circus!    It  is  a  revelation.   One  thing 
I  regretted— that  I  could  not  be  a  boy 
Bgain,  with  dirty  hands,  a  shining  , 
brow,  and  a  heart  brimming  over  with  1 
Joy.     Peter  Pan!     Oh!   to  recapture  I 
that  first  careless  rapture,  as  Brown-  • 
ing  or  some  other  writing  Johnny  j 
said;  surely  he  must  have  meant  the 
circus,  which  is  the  one  spot  on  our 
muddy  planet  where  rapture  rhymes 
with  the  sawdust  ring. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  Hedda  Gab- 
ler?  "  I  asked  of  the  Finland  giant- 
ess.   We  were  wedged  in  front  of  the 
long  platform  at  the  Garden,  upti 
which   were   the   Missing  Link, 


-Enchantress,    th.j  Lion-Faced 
u,y.   the  English  Fat  Girl— so  fat— 
tho  Human  Skeleton,  the  Welsh  Giant, 
the  Lilliputians,  tattooed  men,  a  man 
nith  an  iron  skull,  dancers,  jugglers,  i 
,i;n-."i<inners.  "  lady  "  musicians,  and 
-  tliree-lcgged  boy.    Kternal  types  I 
the  circus.   The  noise  was  terrific,  ) 
air  dense  with  the  aura  of  un-  i 
.shed  humanity.      This  aura  was' 
,n  to  the  aura  in  a  monkey  house.  ^ 
.  ,t  I  enjoyed  my  '-bath  of  multl-, 
;i;de,"  as  Charles  Baudelaire  names 
It.  and  I  should  not  have  bothered  the 
tail  creature  with  such  an  Inept  ques- 
tion.  She  coldly  regarded  me: 

•*  No.  I  haven't  seen  Hedda  today, 
but  I  remember  George  Tesman  al- 
ways teased  her  with  one  question, 
•  What    do   you    know   about  that, 
Hed?  •     Shoo!      Sardou   for  mine." 
"Do  you  read  George  Blarney  Shaw?" 
I  persisted.  "  He  ought  to  be  in  a  cage 
here.    He  would  draw  some  crowds. 
Hut  I'm  told  he  lives  in  Germany  now 
on  account  of  the  beer."     I  backed 
away  quickly  as  an  East  Side  family 
consisting  of  a  baker's  dozen  would 
I  How.    Why  had  I  a.^ked  such  a  ques- 
tion   ot   a    perfect    stranger?  This 
piantess,  I  mused  before  the  rhinoc- 
trcs  with  the  double  prongs,  is  Fin- 
nish.   That's  why  she  knew  the  name 
of  Hedda  Gabler.    Why  didn't  I  speak 
of  Rosmersholm?    Rebecca  West  had 
l  innish  blood  in  her  veins.  Careful, 
leful— this  Ibseu  obsession  must  be 
jimounted,  else  1  shall  be  inquiring 
of  the  giraffe  if  neck  or  nothing  is' 
the  symbol  of  Brand.    All  or  Nothing! 
of  course.    How  stupid  of  me.  Among 
the  animals  1  regained  my  equilibrium. 
Tiicir  odors  evoked  memories.    Yes,  I 
lecalled  the  old-time  circus,  with  its 
compact  pitched  canvas  tent  on  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia:  the  pink 
lemonade,  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  man 
who  entreated  us  to  '^uy  tickets— there 
were  no  megaphone-^  in  those  days — 
the  crisp  ci-ackllng  of  the  roasting  pea- 
r.ls,  the  ovens  rev-;!ved  bv  the  man 
jm  Ravenna,  the  man  from  Ascoli, 
nd  the  man  from  Milan.    They  fol- 
lowed the  circus  all  the  way  from 
Point  Breeze,  and  I  swear  they  were  to 
mo  far  more  human  than  the  police- 
men who  gently  whacked  us  with  their 
t  lubs  when  we  crawled  under  the  tent. 
The  .sense  of  smell  is  first  aid  to 
rmory.    As  I  pa.ssed  the  cages  salut- 
.  ;  our  pre-Adanilc  rt?lativos,  bidding 
"  time  of  day  to  the  zebu,  nodding 
I  a  debonair  fashion  to  the  yak,  1 
■  utd  not  help  longing  for  my  first 
reus.    Again  I  saw  myself  sitting  in 
aceful  agony  on  a  splintery  plank ; 
ain  I  felt  the  slaps  and  pinches  of 
-y  tender-hearted  Aunt  Sue — now  in 
Paradise,  I  hope;   again    my  heart 
tugged  like  a  baUoea  at  iU>  moor- 

uigs    aa^  the    clowns    jumped  Into 
'  tho  ring,  grimacing,    chortling,  and 
'  fascinating  us  with  their  ludicrous  In- 
humanity.    Again  we  sat,  a  lot  of 
i.oisy  rapscallions,  on  the  stoop  of  Ed- 
win Forrest's  home— the  old  Forrest 
mansion  is  still  on  the  west  side  of 
Broad  Street— and  how  we  tumbled  to 
the  sidewalk  when  that  terrific  trage- 
dian opened  the  door  and  transfixed 
us  with  his  glittering  glance.    I  can 
still  see  his  leonine  hand  with  its 
shock  of  iron-gray  curl.s,  his  exposed 
I  bull-neck,  and  hear  his  angry  roar: 
j "  Get   to   blank    out   of    here,  you 
!  blankety-blanks !  "  It  was  the  giant's 
xolca  of  Metamora,  Corlolanus,  Lear 
(hat  we  heard,  an  echo  from  the  grand 
j  period  in  the  history  ot  the  American 
'  theatre;  but  we  didn't  know  that.  We 
j  were    mischievous    isoys.    and  made 
1  mock  of  the  mighty  Edwin,  no  doubt 
I  adding  insult  to  injury  by  twiddling 
I  derisive  thumbs  at  our  noses. 

Other  days,  other  ways.    I  sighed 
as  I  tore  myself  loose  from  the  pre- 
hensile trunk  of  a  too  friendly  baby 
1  elephant  and  passed  Into  the  huge 
'  auditorium  where  Gilmore  had  played. 
Ah',  the  sad,  bad,  glad,  dear,  dead, 
tiresome,   poverty-stricken,  beautiful 
days  when  we  were  young  imbeciles 
and  held  hands  with  a  fresh  "  ideal  " 
every  week,   (sometimes  two.)  Ah! 
the  sentimental  "jag"  Induced  by 
peanut  eating,  and  the  chaste,  odorif- 
erous apes. 
It  ia  time.     We  se.it  ourst-Ive.s.  I 


look  about  ma.  Two  resplendent 
gentlemen  wearing  evening  clothes  at 
high  noon,  after  the  daring  manner  of 
our  Gallic  cousins,  toll  a  bell.  I  be- 
came excited.  Why  those  three  and 
thirty  strokes?  What  the  symbolism! 
Chopin,  or  Ibsen;  again,  I  groaned, 
and  turned  my  attention  to  my  neigh- 
bors, one  of  whom  I  could  feel,  though 
did  not  see.  I  raised  my  voice,  employ-J 
Ing  certain  vocables  hardly  fit  to  print. j 
The  effect  was  magical.  "  Johnny.' 
take  your  feet  out  of  the  gentleman's 
collar.  That's  a  good  boy."  It  was 
the  soothing  voice  of  a  mother.  BlessI 
her  clairvoyance!  I  sat  comfortably} 
back  In  my  seat.  Johnny  howled  at 
the  Interference  with  his  pleasure.  J'i 
felt  sorry  for  him.  Childhood  Is  ever 
individualistic,  even  pragmatic.  But  I 
only  had  one  collar  with  me,  and  It 
was  well  the  matter  thus  ended 

Hurrah!  Here  they  come!  A  goodly 
hand.  The  clowns !  the  clowns!  Some 
hieratic  owl  of  wisdom  has  called  the 
clown  the  epitome  of  mankind.  He 
certainly  stands  for  something,  this 
"  full-fledged  fool,"  as  good  old  Tody 
HamUton  used  to  write,  and  "  sur- 
charged with  the  Roe  of  Fun,"  which 
phrase  beats  Delaware  shad.  Odds 
fish!  There  was  only  one  Hamilton. 
What  a  kabelalsian  list  of  names  boast 
these  merry  clowns!  If  the  years 
have  passed  over  the  skulls  of  these! 
lively  rascals,  jolly  boys  do  not  showl 
them.  The  .same  squeaks,  the  Identical 
yodling,  the  funny  yet  sinister  ex-, 
pression  of  the  eyes,  the  cruel,  led-J 
slitted  mouths— not  a  day  older  than 
ten  did  I  seem  as  they  came  tumbling 
in  and  began  their  horse-play,  punctu- 
ated with  yelling,  yahoo  gestures, 
ribald  ejaculations,  and  knockabout 
diversions.  It  must  all  mean  some- 
thing, this  hooting,  in  the  economy  of 
the  universe,  else  "  life  is  a  suck  and 
a  sell,"  as  Walt  Whitman  puts  it.  As 
In  a  dream-mirror  I  saw  Solness  slow- 
ly mount  the  fatal  tower  when  Hildaj 
Wangel  cries  to  him:  "  My— 'myl 
Ma.sterbuilder:  "  She  sings  "The. 
Maiden's  Wi.sh."  and  he  hears  the 
harps  of  Chopin  hum  in  the  air.  I 
rub  my  ears.  It  is  not  Hilda  who  is' 
crying,  but  a  pet  pig  In  a  baby  car-|. 
riage,  wheeled  by  a  chalk-faced  varlet.j 

How  difficult  it  is  to  escape  the  hal- 
lucinations of  the  critical  profession.  I 
couldn't  forget  Chopin  or  Ibsen  even 
at  the  circus. 

It  was  with  relief,  after  more  bell- 
nianshlp  from  the  man  with  the  shiny 
silk  hat  and  spiked  coat,  as  the 
elephants  maje-stically  entered.  Fol- 
lowed the  horses.  Tumblers  and  wire- 
walkers,  women  who  stood  on  their 
heads  and  smiled— as  they  do  in  life, 
something  like  the  "  inverted  pyra- 
mid," as  James  HInton  called  modern 
civilization— pla'stic  poseurs,  Oriental 
jugglers,  the  show  was  let  loose 
at  last.  Human  projectiles  were 
launched  through  midair  to  the  tap 
of  a  drum.  My  nerves  forbade  me  to 
look  at  them,  so  I  read  a  program  ad- 
vertisement of  wallpaper  for  bath- 
rooms. Some  people  like  such  hor- 
rible sights.  I  do  not.  They  dare  not 
precisely  formulate  to  themselves  the 
wish  that  "  something  "  would  hap- 


Enough!    Filled  fo  life  I  .  .    i  ; 

distracting  specUcle.  car-drums  fa- 
tigued by  tho  blare  and  bang  of  the 
monster  brass-band,  my  collar  quite 
wilted  by  Johnny's  shoemaker,  my 
temper  in  rags  because  of  the  panting, 
struggling  army  of  fellow-beings.  1 
reached  the  avenue  in  safety,  perspir- 
ing, thirsty,  unhappy.  Like  Stendhal, 
after  his  first  and  eagerly  longed-for 
batUe  of  love,  I  e-^clalmed:  "  I.s  that 
all?  "  In  sooth,  it  had  been  too  much. 
The  human  sensorium  Is  savagely  as- 
saulted at  the  twentieth  century  circus. 
I  was  In  pessimistic  enough  humor  to 
regret  the  single  ring,  the  antique 
japes  of  a  solitary  clown,  and  the  be- 
witching horsemanship  of  Mile.  Le- 
onic,  with  her  gauze  skirts  and  per- 
petual rictus.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  wouldn't  «ndure  for  five  min- 
utes the  old-fashioned  circus  and 
its  tepid  lemonade.  Where  are  the 
mullygrubs  of  yesteryear?  But  the 
human  heart  is  perverse.  It  always 
longs  for  the  penny  and  the  cake  in 
company,  while  Ineluctable  destiny  ever 
separates  them.  Perhaps  my  editor  was 
right.  Render  unto  Chopin  the  things 
that  are  Chopin's;  send  Ibsen  back, 
tc  his  Land  of  the  Midnight  Whiskers.  ' 
Smell  the  sawdust  at  the  Garden,  not 
forgetting  that  the  chilly,  dry  days  are 
at  hand  when  even  Panem  et  Cir- 
censcs  shall  be  taboo;  when  pipe  andi 
prog  and  grog  will  be  banned;  when  j 
these  United  States  shall  have  been 
renamed  Puritania:  when  a  fanatically! 
selfish  minority  shall  take  all  the  joy 
from  life.  Ergo,  carpe  dlemj  I  thank 
you.    1 


l  ll.sl  .-■>.;..,  .,  1  .uii.'.i  ,  ',.11.  .  iU\i.it._o, 
two  ■■  Giandmotlier  s  Tales,"  and  a 
Toccata,,  which  was  ts'plcal  of  what 
AJnerican  audiences  have  come  to  expect 
fro  mthis  unusual  young  Russian.  The 
some  may  be  .said  of  a  series,  called  on  ■ 
the  program  "  ."Sarcasms,"  which  closed 
the  program.  Scriblne'.'  "  Pofime  Sa- 
tanlque  "  and  Moussorgsky's  "  Picture." 
from  an  Exhibition  "  were  also  plaved 
and  well  rotelvcd.  But,  Toccata  and 
"  Sarcasms  "    were  what  the  audience  i 

;  was  evidently  looking  for  and  most  ap- 

j  plauded. 

DoUi  ttts  $4,000  for  ItetW. 

Alessandro  Dolci,  the  Chicago  opera  ( 
tenor,  appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  ' 
(,  evening  in  a  popular  benefit  that  earned 
J4,000  for  the  fund  to  restore  ruined 
churches  in  Northern  Italy.  He  was 
heard  in  airs  from  "  Tosca  "  and 
"  Eli  sir  d'  Aniort^,"  and  with  Vereillo 
lAzzari  in  a  duet  from  Rossini's' 
"  Moses."  The  concert  began  late  and; 
lasted  long,  with  other  solos  by  Mr.' 
Lazzart,  Alys  Larreyne,  Mary  Melllsh,. 
and  Silvio  Lavatelll.  1 
Berta  Klviero  Makes  Debut.  | 
Merta  Riviere,  soprano,  made  a  first 
appearance  last  evening  at  the  Prince.sg 
Theatre,  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Fran-i 
cIb  Moore.  Besides  many  songs  ini 
French,  an  air  by  Handel  In  Italian, 
«nd  Bishop's  "  L<o.  Hear  the  Gentle 
liark,"  with  flute,  she  gave  present-day 
pieces  by  Bendel,  Wachtmeister,  Fanny 
DlUon,  Renarl.  and  Hadley. 


By  REGINALD  de  KOVEN. 


which 


Throng  Hears  Cialli-<  urci. 
,  Mme.  Galli-Curci  made  her  thirteenth 
New  York  appearance  this  season  at 
the  Hippodrome  last  night— the  only  bad 
luck  being  that  it  was  pnbably  her  last 
—  with  gorgeous  weather  and  a  super- 
gorgeous  house.  The  0,000  auditors  were 
a  sight  to  sec,  and  the  Italian  prima 
donna  sang  an  "  au  revoir  "  to  be  long 
remembered.  Her  engagements  for  next 
season  In  the  East  are,  so  far  as  an- 
nounced, piecl.'sely  those  of  the  last  two 
years,  which  have  placed  her  at  the  topi 
pinnaolt-  of  popular  admiration. 

Encpies  extended  the  lor  gost  program 
Gallt-<!^urcl  ha.-i  sung  here,  her  principal 
numbers  including  an  ail'  from  "  Will- 
Inm  Tell,"  the  Benedict  "  Carnival  of 
Venice,"  and  the  mad  scene  fiom 
"Lucia."  There  were  lighter  sonars. 
Pergolese's  "  Nina."  Brown's  "  .Sliop- 
hi  id,"  Aubert's  "  The  Letter,"  Liszt's 
"In  My  Dreams,"  .Stutzrnan's  "  Vian- 
ka's  Song."  tliree  old  Fi'-nch  arrange- 
ments of  Weekerlin,  and  Chapi's  "  Car- 
celcra.a  "  In  Spanish. 

Next  Sunday  a  mid-Lenten  program 
has  been  arranged  by  Father  Finn  and 
the  Paullst  Choristers,  the  seats  going 
on  sale  at  the  Hippodrome  this  morning, 
while  on  Easter  Day,  April  20,  there  are 
gala  e\ents  for  Oluck  and  Zimbalist  in 
the  afternoon  and  John  McCormack  in 
the  evfenlng. 

VuJverde's  Atr  for  JLazaro. 
Hipollto  Ijazaro  headed   a  bill  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary  at  last  night's 
Metropolitan  concert,  which  ushered  in 
the   opera   season's   last   three  weeks. 
The  Spanish  tenor,  besides  an  air  from 
"  Favorlta  "  and  songs  by  Sibella  and 
Cadman.  gave  the  unfamiliar  "  Clave- 
Uton  "    by   Yalverde.    composer   of   the  : 
musical  play.  "  The  I^and  of  Joy."  ,', 
Paula  Pardee,  a  ptani.st  new  to  these  jl 
concerts,  was  heard  with  the  orchestra  } 
undo  Rothmcyer  in  Grieg' .V  minor  con-  i 
certo,  and  later  alone  in  Tjlszt's  E  flat  ' 
polonalso.     Margaret  Namara,  another  | 
added  name,  gave  an  air  from  "  Travi-  1 


pen,  and  when  it  does  they  shudder  '^^'^^  songs  by  Massenet,  Leon 


with  sadistic  joy.  I  close  my  eyes 
when  the  \\Tiirl  of  Death  or  any 
other  sensational  act  is  staged. 
"  Something  "  might  happen. 

The  mad  dancers  delight  our  rhyth- 
mic sense  as  they  make  marv-elous 
arabesques.  The  chariot  races  stir  the 
blood.  The  crash  around  curves,  the 
patters  of  gleaming  metal  excite 
so  that  you  stand  up,  and,  brushing 
the  feet  of  inevitable  Johnny  from 
your  n.ck,  (notwithstanding  his  re- 
monstrances,) you  shout  with  woolly 
mouth' and  husky  voice.  Instinctively 
you  turn  down  your  thumbs:  "  Pollice 
verso,"  which  Bayard  Taylor  trans- 
lated "  the  perverse  police."  You  re- 
member the  Gferome  painting? 

"  This  beats  Ibsen,"  I  hilariously 
exclaimed  to  Johnny's  mother.  (She 
was  a  comely  matron.) 
is  John,  and  when  he  gets  home  his 
father  will  beat  him."  she  tartly  re- 
plied. With  the  prevoyancc  of  boy- 
hood Johnny  burst  into  despairing 
howls.  I  at  once  folded  up  my  mind. 
A  million  things  were  happening  in 
the  haze  of  the  many  rings.  The  New 
Circus  is  polyphonic,  or  nothing. 


cavallo  and  Krelsler. 

Philharmonic  Knda  Season. 
Rainbows  of  Russia's  historic  gran- 
deur, dark  portenlfe  of  a  future  now  stir- 
ring on  ruins  of  the  past,  gave  thrilling 
climax  to  the  last  of  a  series  of  request 
programs  with  whlcii  the  Philharmonic 
Society  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall  ended  its  seventy-seventh  season. 
The  fathers  of  music  in  New  York  have 
held  eighty-three  concerts  in  172  days, 
at  home  or  on  tour,  and  an  official 
summary  of  these  performances,  whlcli 
bulked  large  In  the  final  program  book, 
showed  a  greater  representation  of  Rus- 
sian music  than  even  before  the  war. 

Rachmaninoff's  "  Isle  of  the  Dead," 
after  Boecklln's  painting,  and  Tschai- 
kovsky's  "  Overture  ]812."  witli  Its  em- 
battled Jangit  of  Kremlin  bells  and 
defiant  "  M;'rseillalse  "  cries,  were* 
the  popular  choice  for  the  finale. 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  began  the 
day,  a  better  beginning,  and  better 
played,  than  is  often  heard.  Bruch's 
G  minor  concerto  for  violin  was  the  solo 
number,  and  Eddy  Brown,  a  sturdy 
"  His  name  artist  of  staying  power  that  wins  its; 

■way  here,  was  applauded  by  an  audi- 
ence that  taxed  the  limit  of  chairs  and! 
standing  room. 


ProUofieff  Flays  "  Sarcasms."  | 
Serge  Proliofieff.  the  Russian  pianist,, 
played  hie  third  recital  at  Aeolian  HaU| 
yesterday  afternoon  to  a  good  sizedaudl- 
eiice.  His  program  was  i  all -Russian 
and  h\<  ov.-v   ■    •  >       itirir,-      ci'^  f{  r.  of 


There  is  an  old  social  adage 
runs:-" Welcome  the  coming   and  speed 
the  parting  guest." 

I  never  believed  that  said  speeding 
j>rocess  contemplated  hustling  said  guest 
out  of  your  front  door  as  rapidly,  or 
even  forcibly,  as  possible  when  he  once, 
elected  to  depart,  but  rather  giving  him, 
■assistance  and  "sodspeed"  on  his  jour- 
ney. And  so  after  the  closing  concert  of 
the  seventy-seventh  season  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  given  in  Carnegie 
HaU  yesterday  afternoon.  I  would  bid 
the  orchestra  of  the  society  and  Mr. 
Josef  Stransky,  Us  conductor,  "god- 
apeed"  unUl  another  season;  and  withj  , 
regret.  | 
For  even  as  a  criUc,  and  after  an  ar-, 
duous  season's  work.  I  fegret  the  closlngi 
of  the  orchestral  musical  season  whei^ 
I  think  of  the  refined  and  cultivating 
pleasure  given  to  thousand.s  of  people- 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  faij 
worse  employed-by  the  five  or  ten  con- 
certs now  given  on  Sundays  m  New)^ 
York  during  the  regular  season  each, 
year  and  to  which  tho  Philharmonic 
.Society  makes  notable  contribution.  Tc^ 
instance  popular  appreciaUon  of  this 
fact,  I  may  .say  that  the  •'Standing 
•Room  Only"  si,gn  was  displayed  yester- 
day half  an  hour  before  the  concert  be- 

°*"remember  well  the  times  when  at  Sun- 
'day  concerts,  sops,  like  a  Strauss  waltz, 
>  or  a  light  opera  overture,  were  thro^vn 
•to   the    public   musical    Cerberus.  But, 
now;  oh,  nothing  like  that-please!  Yes- 
terday's   programme,    with    Beethoven  s 
fifth  symphony,  Bruch's  G  minor  con- 
■  certo    for    violin,    a    symphonic  poem, 
"The  Isle  of  the  Dead,"  by  Rachmanin- 
off, and  Tschaikowsky's  "1812 "  overture, 
was  about  as  symphonic  and  lacking  m 
any  suspicion  of  "sops"  as  might  well  be. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Stransky  is  at 
Ms  best  in  Beethoven  interpretation,  but  I 
must  remember  that  I  am  "speeding  tne 
parting  guest,"  so  will  only  say  that 
though  the  audience  applauded  without 
stint,  I  found  Mr.  Stransky's  reading  of 
the  great  fifth  somewhat  ponderous; 
forcible,  rather  than  imaginative.  But  I 
must  express  my  disappointment  at  the 
crude  and  clumsy  work  of  the  'celli  and 
bassi  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo.  Other- 
wise the  symphony  was  as  well  played 
by  the  orchestra  as  Mr.  Stransky's  lag-; 
glng  tempi  would  permit. 

Rachmaninofrs  symphonic  poem,  sug-j 
gested  by  the  famous  Bocklin  picture,  I 
heard  earlier  in  the  season,  though  ini-  j 
pressively  played,  did  not  impress  me  to 
much  on  a  second  hearing.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  powerful,  pictorial,  and  inspired 
work;  but  in  these  days  of  psychic  il- 
lumination is  there  in  death  the  awful, 
hopeless,  tragic  gloom  in  clinging  cere- 
ments there  depicted'.'  Despite  its  reaL 
genius  the  work  is,  I  feel,  unduly  de- 
spairing and  depressing. 

Eddy  Brown,  an  American  violinist  and] 
Auer  pupil,  whom  I  had  not  had  an  oppor-, 
tunity  to  hear  previously,  played  this  love- 
ly Bruch  concerto  with  a  suave  beauty  of 
tone— especially  in  the  exquisite  adagio— a 
purity  of  intonation.  a,Ti  absolute  technical 
fluency,  a  romantic  fervor,  constant  ar. 
tistic  intelligence  and  interpretative  feel-, 
ing  which,  to  my  thinking,  stamp  him  as; 
perhaps  the  best  of  our  American  violin-; 
ists.  For  he  has  style  of  the  best,  as  well 
as  art,  and  was  deservedly  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

The  pompous  clang,  clamor  and  climax 
pt  the  "1812"  overture  gave  an  effective 
f'speeding"  to  the  orchestra,  and  Mr. 
Htransky  was  recalled  agrain  and  acraln 
"ind  applauded  to  the  echo.  And  so  endeth 
ihe  Philharmonic  season  of  1918-19.   B.  I.  P, 

I 

\jMme,  GalH'Curci 


1  assaulted  the  air  sharply, 'heavily,  in- 
l  sistency. 


ifieard  In  ili-:  Hiprxxliorne  liijl  iiis»u  toy  an 
.\Tidlence  that  taxed  the  capacity  of  the 
house.  The  stage,  filled  with  chairs,  con-  :  ™, 

Ulned  an  audience  as  large  aa  many  that  |  Propramme  conta.ned  Moussorg 

iiTO  seen  in  the  concert  halls,  and  all  seats 
■were  sold.    It  was  her  next  to  the  last 


necltal  for  the  season  here. 

It  was  said  before  the  recital  tlhat  Mmo, 
<>alII-Ciircl  was  a  little  fatigued  from  a 
long  and  arduoDs  operatic  and  concert 
^leason,  and  a  little  unevenesa  was  noted 
In  the  first  two  selections,  but  when  she 
.'tarted  Benedict's  •X^amlvaHe  dl  Ve.nezla" 
ill  signs  of  nervousness  or  fatif^e  had 
ill^ppeared.   Never  had  she  sung  in  New 


sl(y,  Scriabinc,  and  in  largest  measuro 
riokofteflf  himself,  expressed  in  a 
.sonata  in  which  recognizable  and  jt 
tiiust  be  said  rather  commonplace 
[musical  elements  were  ^worked  to- 
pwthor  in  free  but  not  unsymmotrical 
form,  short  numbers  designed  iti  odd 
curves  and  angles,  and  a  series  of 
I  "Sarcasms,"  in  which  all  pretension 
!  to  beauty  in  expression  was  frankly 
left    behind.    Mr.    I'rokofiofT  juggles 


Vork  with  more  beauty  of  tone.  All  of  the    with  jangling  combinations  of  notes 


■"ase  and  smoothness  of  tone  that  have 
inade  her  famous  aa  a  coloratura  ■^vere  to 
be  heard,  and  she  sang  true  to  fhe  pitch. 
She  never  has  sung  a  group  of  songs  here 
:>etter  than  the  one  which  followed  it,  con- 
taining Aubert's  "La  LetLre."  Stutzman'a 
Vlanka's  song  and  Liszt's  "Oh  My 
IXreams."  She  finished  the  Liszt  song 
nith  the  roost  beautiful  long  drawn  out 
tone  imaginable.  She  also  presented  a 
:;roup  of  Weckerlln  songs  and  the  mad 
.''Ci'.ne  fiMm  "Lucia." 

There  were  also  several  encores,  part  of 
them  sun«  to  the  stage  audience  with  her 
back  to  the  house,  and  others  for  which 
tbo  palyed  her  own  accompaniments  at 
I  he  piano. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

71"  LARGE  audience,  assembled  in 
/-A  Aeolian  Hall,  applauded  Serge 
Prokofleff  heartily  yesterday  in 
the  course  of  a  matinee  devoted 
exclusively  to  piano  music  by 
three  Russian  oomposers — Bcriabine, 
Moussorgsky  and  himself. 

The  youthful  musician  of  lanky 
figure  and  flail-like  arms  opened 
his  programme  with  his  own  "First 
Sonata"  in  F  minor,  a  work  of 
sinew  and  substance,  elaborated 
with  imagination  and  skill,  from 
thematic  roots  that  have  outline 
and  character.  This  piece  in  one 
movement  he  played  with  stirring 
vigor  and  power.  But  the  crowd 
apparently  liked  better  some  of  the 
more  vertiginous  specimens  of  his 
invention,  redemanding  a  kind  of 
"Wild  .Man's  Dance,"  demoninated 
"Toccata."  in  which  there  was  little 
but  rhythmical  furor  to  stimulate 
the  senses,  and  responding  eagerly 
to'  the  mordant  appeal  of  five 
whacking  "Sarcams"  that  are  said 
to  be  ProkofiefC's  latest  and  most 
radical  contribution  to  musical 
"cubism." 

Tiie  list  of  Prokofieft's  compo- 
sitions-— all  admirably  rendered,  as 
far  as  the  uninitiated  could  judge, 
at  least  from  a  technical  point  of 
view — -included  three  Gavottes  (F 
sharp  minor,  D  major  and  G  minor), 
wherein  the  quaint  grace  of  the 
once  popular  dance  is  embellished 
with  modern  ar'abesques  and  two 
prettily  conceived  "Grandmother's 
Tales,"  in  both  of  which  a  narrative 
portion  of  simple  tonal  progressions 
leads  to  art  episode  that  suggests 
marvelous  developments  so  impres- 
sive to  the  infantile  mind. 

In  Scrlabine's  "Poeme  Satanique," 
with  its  reminders  of  the  Abbe 
Liszt,  Prokofleff  showed  clearlv 
whence  he  had  derived  some  of  his 
characteristics.  But  the  youthful 
Russian  also  has  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Moussorgskv,  as  was 
demonstrated  strikingly  in  some  of 
his  great  compatriot's  "Pictures 
from  an  Exhibition."  The  "Ballet  de 
Poussins  dans  leurs  coques."  -with 
its  whimsical  barnyard  peeps  and 
squawks,  had  to  be  repeated. 

Samara  h  a  "Gue^t" 
at  tfie  Hetropofitan 

^TARGUERITE  NAlMAiRA,  of  the 
^  golden  lyric  voice,  .and  Paula 
Pardee,  another  of  the  boibbed- 
liair  cult  of  pianists,  were  the 
•  guests"  on  last  night's  programme 
at  the  Metropolitan.  Hipolito 
Lazaro,  tenor  of  the  Gatti-Casazza 
forces,  sang  Massenet's  "Dream,  " 
Valverde's  "Clavelitos"  and  Sibella's 
"Bocca  Dolorosa." 

Mme.  Namara's  selections  were 
the  brilliant  "Ah,  fors  e  lui"  from  ' 
"La  Traviata"  and  a  group  of  mod- 
ern songs.  Miss  Pardee  piayed  the 
Grieg  A  minor  concerto  and  Liszt's 
lO  major  Polonaise. 

■Vdolf  Rothmeyer  had  charge  of 

'  e  orchestra  and  conducted  with 

uthority  and  skill. 


Serg 


e  Pi^okotieff  in 
Aeolian  Hall 


Serge  Prqkofieff  gave  what  was  an- 
nounced as  his  "third  pianoforte  reci- 
tal" yesterday  afternocn  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  Perhaps  a  sense  of  the  niceties 
of  language  prevented  the  manage- 
ment from  announcing  it  as  a  recital 
of  pianoforte  "music,"  for  the  sounds 
that  issued  from  tl.e  long-suffering 
instrument  under  the  hands  of  this 
latest  demon  of  the  black  and  white 


with  considci-able  skill.  Nuance,  color 
and  singing  tone  seem  foreign  to  hia 
ideal,  and  in  their  place,  sardonic  ha- 
mor,  incessantly  beating  rnythm  and 
clarion  sound  that  shrieks  to  heav 

  ■        E.  I.  T. 

Ko«"rtVnosl«'nv  n<  Prlnccw". 

A  tin?  andience  applauded  tlip  Iw^nuli- 
fiilly  snng  i-ecitnl  of  Uuano  I!o?is)nv  at 
thn  Priur<>ss  TlieatrOi  and  jigain  she 
demonstralx^d  her  right  to  tho  hich  es- 
fo(vn  which  .she  won  for  herfelf  at  her 
in-pccding  "ITotir  of  MiUic"  hy  n  ii.^r- 
ffi'tion  of  her  ton'>  production,  her  fine 
innsif-al  inid'eri?it:indins  .ind  llu-  .nrtistic 
Knarity  of  hor  doliv(-ry.  '  I leijiissy.  l'i<>iTO 
Kavel.  Siuisrajrli.i  and  Ivoi-  Xovcllo 
Minplicd  thd  well  cho.sen  fcems  of  her 
lirinf  iiroKram.  whif'i  wn-;  fiirfhor  (?n- 
richwl  iiy  n  groupie  of  Gs  'lie  lyrio.s  won- 
<l'M-fiiily'  Kinijr.  .Man  Tannrr  at  the 
pinno  fon(r;bi1»d  Rreally  In  the  coni- 
plrte  sufr-PS*;  of  the  r('eit;i!. 

'Most  pianists  try  to  select  for  their  pro- 
grammes music  that  best  suits  their  style 
of  playing,  but  Serge  Prokofleff,  who  gave 
in  .ieolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  his 
tl'iird  local  recital  since  his  arrival  from 
Russia  last  autumn,  has  a  more  effective  j 
method  of  getting  his  talents  before  the 
public.  He  writes  music  designed  for  his 
manner  of  managing  the  keyboard,  and 
there  are  certain  things  in  his  technical 
equipment  which  cannot  be  brought  into 
prominence  except  in  his  own  composi- 
tions. Certain  swift  moving  octaves  with 
interlaced  chords  seem  to  belong  to  him 
alone.  At  least  he  can  play  them  louder 
and  fast:er  than  any  known  master  of 
pianistic  effects. 

Yesterday  all  of  the  compositions  were 
"Made  in  Russia."  and  most  of  them  by 
himself.  The  programme  started  calmly 
enough.  There  was  a  sonata  in  one  part, 
which,  if  not  altogether  conventional,  had 
a  little  startling  content.  Then  there  were 
three  gavottes,  of  almost  childlike  sim- 
plicity m  spite  of  a  few  ear  splitting 
chords.  But  the  great  climax  of  sound 
came  in  the  final  nutnber,  his  "Sarcasms." 
The  piano  rumbled  and  thundered,  and 
there  were  runs  of  crystaline  clearness, 
swift  as  the  wind.  The  allegro  precipitate 
and  Smanioso  movements  had  a  distinct 
oharm,  but  for  the  most  part  the  work 
was  noisy  and  harsh.  Nevertheless,  it  set  ] 
off  Mr.  Prokofieff's  brilliant  technique  In 
the  most  telling  way  possible.  j 
More    interesting   were    "Two    Grand-  j 

I  mother's  Tales,"  whiclj.  the  composer  | 
played  dreamily,  almost  as  if  improvising.  1 

!  Aside  from  Mr.  Prokofieff's  composi-  I 
tions,  the  programme  contained  Scria-  j 
bine  s  "Poem  Satanique,"  far  less  Satanic  ; 
than  "Sarcasms,"  and  a  groujp  of  short  i 
pieces  by  'Moussorgsky,  "Pictures  from  an  , 

i  Exhibition,  '  which  disclosed  whole  tone 

i|  scales  and  atmospheric  piano  effects  as  ; 

Ij  oroginal  and  as  striking  as  those  found  in  J 

I  Debussy   and    Ravel,   although    written  ] 

I  decades  earlier. 

J  Five  seasons  ago  a  local  audience  would 
I  have  found  a  programme  such  as  Mr. 
;i  Prokofleff  presented  amusing  rather  than 
!  serious,  but  few  smiles  were  aroused  by| 
.'  the  thunderous  noise,  and  at  the  close  of' 
I  the  programme  about  half  of  the  audience 
crowded  toward  the  stage  to  hear  half  a 
I  dozen  extra  numhexs. 

Mrs.  Riccardo  Martin  Gives 

!  Her  Seconrl  Song  Recilal 

I  Mm&.  Ruano  Bogislav,  which  is 
the  name  under  which  Mrs.  Riccardo 
Martin  has  entered  the  concert  world, 
gave  her  second  song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Princess  Theatre. 
Mme.  Bogislav  is  an  unusual  artist 
and  it  seems  a  pity  that  she  should 
have  put  off  for  so  long  a  career  for 
which  she  is  eminently  fitted.  iHer  voice 
is  not  a  great  nor  a  perfect  one;  it 
lacks  brilliancy  in  the  upper  register 
and  is  slightly  rasping  in  the  middle, 
though  its  lowes  regions  are  rich  and 
fi  .■111. 

But  Mme.  Bogislav  is  a  personal- 
ity; .she -has  an  abundance  of  temper- 
ament which  is  none  the  less  under  the 
control  of  a  just  taste  and  a  keen  in- 
telligence she  sings  with  color,  fii-'e 
and  a  wide  variety  of  expression.  In  ! 
the    irroiip    <">r    Slavic    son^cf^.    p.-'^-h  of 


^.i:  uu,.   .  .  .     .v.,  -  M.  I     .,r  1. 

has  a  singer  brought  out  the  flavor  ol 
the  folk  spirit  so  saliently  as  she. 
Despite  her  vocal  limitations  it  was  in- 
terpretative art  of  a  liigh  order.  She  ' 
was  excellent,  too,  in  the  later  songs, 
though  Debussy  and  Ravel  arc  not  so 
sympathetic  tocher  rich  emotional  na- 
ture. 

In  Ivor  Xovello's  "Mother"  the  com- 
poser appeared  as  accompanist.  Mr. 
Novello  Was  in  his  unifoim  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  and 
a.s  ,  an  encore  Mme.  Bogislav  sang 
one  of  his  ^piigs  which  are  still  in 
manuscript.  The  audience  was  small- 
er than  it  should  have'  been. 


■  in  Uic  evening  the  Princess  held  an- 
other song  recital,  that  of  Miss  Ber- 
ta  Reviere,  a  young  soprano.  Miss 
Reviere  was  unequal  in  her  work.  The 
opening  group  of  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century,  composers  she  sang 
poorly,  but  she  improved  in  the  big  air 
from  Tchaikowsky's  "Jeanne  d'Arc," 
which  she  gave  witii  rare  effectiveness 
despite  the  pinched  quality  of  her  up- 
per tones.  Wickcrlin's  "Mignonette" 
she  gave  very  chainiingly  indeerf,  as 
she  dyi  thV  group  of  modern  French  ' 
songs  •which  followed.  Miss  Reviere 
possesses  an  admirable  French  diction 
and  an  excellent  natural  voice  which 
is  badly  in  need  of  training  if  she  de- 
sires to  sing  songs  requiring  power  or 
vocal  agility.  She  has  taste,  humor 
and  intelligence;  the  last-named 
quality  ought  to  point  out  to  her  her 
road.  •  o  v. 

By  James  Gibbons  Huneker 


Beetlioveii,   Ilauer    and  Thibaud. 

It  was  a  cheering  spectacle  to  see  an 
audience  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  that 
packed  the  house  to  the  doors  and  over- 
flowed on  the  stage  in  true  Josef  Hof- 
mann  fashion.  Beethoven  was  the  at- 
tra.ctlon  and.  Incidentally,  parold  Bauer 
and  Jacques  Thibaud.  The  occasion  was 
the  third  and  last  concert  of  Beethoven 
violin  and  piano  sonatas,  and  three  of 
the  master's  works  In  this  form  were 
played:  A  major,  opus  12;  F  major, 
opus  24,  and  tiie  A  major— A  minor,  opus 
47,  mightiest  of  the  ten,  better  known 
aa  the  'Kreutzer ;  also  4he  object  of  vili- 
fication from  the  pen  of  a  man  of 
genius,  the  tone-deaf  HoKstoy.  Thus  if 
not  precisely  three  periods  were  rep- 
resented, there  was  sufficient  variety  to 
plea.se  an  appreciative  audience.  The 
Haydnesque  moods  of  the  A  major  and 
F  major  Bonatas  were  well-suited  to  the 
Interpretative-  ttyle  of  the  two  artists. 
But  in  the  opening  allegro  of  the 
:  Kreutzer  we  missed  the  leonine  paws  of 
Bcetlioven.  All  was  favor  and  prettl- 
ness,  the  tragic  accent  not  felt.  The 
drama  took  place  behind  closed  doors. 

The  violinist,  Jacques  Thibaud,  plays 
with  elegance.  Is  technically  finished  and 
musical ;  but  the  stern,  virile  utterances 
of  Beethoven  were  not  temperamentally 
sympathetic  to  him.  Mi-.  Bauer  seemed 
repressed  throughout,  and  while  the  sen- 
suous element  was  brought  out  In  the 
slow  movements,  the  saccharine  side  was 
not  afar.  Miniatures  and  petlt-maltre  ! 
Delicacy,  charm,  rhythmic  finesse- 
nothing  was  a'osent  save  the  big  note. 
■'  All  Is  lacking  If  the  fibre  of  the  right 
man  is  lacking,"  said  Wicked  Walt 
Whitman,  the  good  gray  poet  of  Camden 
and  the  Cosmos.  Vv''alt  did  not  use  the 
word  "  fibre,"  but  he  meant  it.  How- 
ever, would  be  ungrateful  after  one  hour 
and  one-half  hour  of  lovely  music-mak- 
ing to  complain  of  missing  special  notes. 
After  all,  these  sonatas  were  written  for 
just  such  an  intimate  atmosphere  and 
the  audience  decidedly  thought  so.  The 
best  part  of  the  evening  was  the  feeling 
that  notwithstanding  the  mud-gods  of 
opera  and  other  merstiicious  music,  . 
there  ia  still  enough  lovers  of  lofty  art 
to  fill  Aeolian  Hall.  We  heartily  con- 
gratulate Messrs.  Bauer  and  Thibaud. 

"L'Oracolo"  and  "Pagliacci"  Sung. 


I  ..ul  Althouse  also  came  In  for  their  sharo 
'  "  Plaudits.    Roberto  Moranzonl  oon- 
"th  operei*; 

k  «  oiii's  "L'Oracolo'*  and  "Paf: 
lincri"  Presented  at  Metropoli- 
tan; Caruso  Sings  (^nio 

franco  Leoni's  "L'Oracolo"  and  Leon 
cavallo's  "Pagliacci"  were  last  night' 
operas  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  as  M. 
Caruso  was  singing  Canio  the  audienc 
wa.s  of  gargantuan  size  and  enthusiasm 
The  Leoni  opera  is  far  from  a  master 
piece,  but  its  composer  knew  the  th'- 
atie,  and,  choosing  an  admirable  libretto, 
wrote  music  at  once  melodious  and 
dramatic.  In  the  part  of  Chim-Fang 
Antonio  Scotti  has  won  one  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  career,  and  Mr.  Didur  as 
Win-Shee,  Mr.  Rossi  as  Hoo-Tsin  and 
.Miss  Easton  as  Ah-Yoe  are  worthy  co- 
adjutors. All  were  lin  excellent  voice 
last  night,  and  Signer  Sc'otti's  imper- 
sonation of  the  opium  den  keeper  was 
as  powerful  and  as  sinister  as  ever. 

There  was  a  new  Tonio  in  the  Leon- 
cavallo opera,  Thomas  Chalmers  sing- 
ing the  part  for  the  tirst  time  in  New 
York.  He  sang  it  very  well  indeed,  and 
though  his  voice  is  essentially  lyric  in 
quality  it  was  remarkably  effective.  He 
I  gave  the  Prologue  fluently  and  grace- 
lully  rather  than  in  the  accented  ex- 
plosive manner.  In  addition,  he  made  a 
real  characterization  of  the  part,  a 
cliaracterization  humorous  yet  vicious. 
AH  in  all  it  was  an  admirable  Tonio. 
Signor  Caruso  was  in  glorious  voice. 
Miss  Muzio  a  handsome  and  fiery  Nedda, 
and  Mr.  Werrenrath  vocally  an  excel- 
lent Silvio.  Mr.  Maranzoni  conducted 
both  operas.  G.  V. 
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This  has  been  an  exceptional  season  for 
American  singers  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  last  night  another 
principal  r61e,  that  of  Tonio  in  "I  Pag- 
liacci," for  years  associated  with  iltalian 
fingers,  was  turned  over  to  Thomas 
Chalmers,  American  barytone.  Mr.  Chalm- 
ers has  had  parts  better  suited  to  his 
talents,  but  his  comedy  work  in  "La 
Forza  del  Destine"  and  "Crlspino  e  la 
Compare"  entitled  him  to  a  boost 
Smoothly  and  with  good  effect,  except  on 
the  high  notes,  he  sang  the  prologue.  A 
little  more  fire  and  enthusiasm  would 
have  made  his  singing  of  this  famous 
music  more  satisfactory. 

But  to  get  to  things  more  enthralling  to 
the  audience,  Enrico  Caruso  was  Canio, 
It  is  the  only  r6Ie  in  which  he  plays  the 
bass  drum.  Also  it  gives  him  more  oppor- 
tunities to  play  antics  on  his  fellow  artists 
than  any  other.  Incidentally,  he  sang  it 
eautifully.  Miss  Claudio  Muzio  and  Rein- 
aid  Werrenrath  satisfied  as  Nedda  and 
Silvio. 

Before  "Pagliacci"  "L'Oraoole '  -was 
s'.m;,'.  Introducing  Antonio  Scotti  for  the 
first  time  at  a  regular  performance  since 
his  retur-ii  from  Palm  Beach.  The  audi- 
ence showered   applause  uipon  him.,  de- 


/1ANAZUCCAIN 

WiHAT  Chaminade  is  to  France 
so  is  Mana  Zucca  to  America. 
This  clever  young  woman  is 
not  only  a 'producer — a  composer  of 
music  that  is  worth  while — but  she 
is  also  a  musicia,n  of  more  than 
ordinary  attainments.  Her  "com- 
position"' recital  was  sufficiently 
alluring  in  promise  to  fill  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night  with  critical  music 
lovers.  It  can  be  safely  stated  that 
the  promise  was  fulfilled  to  the,  let- 
ter. 

Miss  Zucca's  pen  drips  melody 
with  the  same  facility  that  an 
ordinary  writer's  drips  ink.  Her 
programme  last  night  -was  as  nota- 
ble for  its  variety,  as  it  was  for 
musical  values.  For  instance,  there 
was  at  the  beginning  a  group  pf 
soprano  songs  and,  having  French 
texts,  each  number  reflected  the  ac- 
cepted Gallic  style  of  writing. 
Irene  Williams  was  the  singer,  and 
the  composer  played  the  piano  ac- 
companiments. 

•  Three  solos  for  violin  came  ne.xt, 
each  distinctive  and  original  in 
tlicmc  and  development.  Nicolas 
Garacusin  interpreted  these  num- 
bers admirably. 

Solos  for  tenor  voice  were  pre- 
sented by  Georg-e  Reimher. 

Tiny  Ruth  Bender,  not  yet  in  her 
teens,  was  featured  m  eight  fas- 
cinating children's  songs. 

Miss  Zucca  and  Carl  Dees  shared 
the  next  number,  a  concerto  for  two 
pianos. 

Luigi  Mondesante,  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan,  sang  three  Italian 
songs  and  one  selection  in  English. 

A  trio- fpr  piano,  violin  an  J  'cello 
was  the  closing  number  on  this  ex- 
traordinary prosramme. 


Kllas  Breeskin.  a  violinist  of  New 
York's  own,  gave  his  long-postponed  re- 
cital in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  be- 
fore a  big,  friendly  house.  He  is  a  play- 
er of  vigorous  style,  shown  in  Bach's 
first  sonata  for  violin  alone,  and,  with 
Josep  Adler,  In  Lalo's  "  Sj-mphonie  Ei;- 
pa^nole."  There  were  other  numbers  by 
Friedman,  Bach,  Frledberg,  Auer,  Krels- 
ler,  and  Godowsky. 

Sarry  Cumpson,  just  discharged  from 
the  army,  made  a  successful  first  ap- 
pearance as  pianist  yesterday  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  where  his  serious  numbers  ranged 
from  Beethoven's  sonata  (  "  quasi  una 
fantasia")  to  Franck's  prelude,  chorale, 
and  fugue.  He  also  gave  Tschaikovsky's 
piano  variations  and  lighter  pieces  by 
Gliere,  Bachmanlnoff.  and  Moszkowski.  i 

Mana  Zucca  was  assisted  by  eight  art- 
lets  in  a  program  ofg  her  own  compo.-^l- 
tlons  last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall.    She  I 
played  with  Carl  Deis  a  piano  concerto  | 
and  part  of  a  trio  with  NicV.olas  Gara-  j 
gusi,  violin,  and  William  Durieux,  'cello. 
There  were  solo  songs  for  Irene  W,ll- 
iams,  Harriet  McConnell,  Ruth  Bend? 
Georj,-e  Reimherr.  xmi  Liilgi  Montesanlo. 


MISS  ZUCGA  PLAYS 


MOWN  WORKS 

'f'f  

Gives  a  Coni-ei'<   in  -U-uliai^ 
Tfall — R«citul  by  Harry  , 
Cnmpson. 


Moszkowski  appear,  but  why  did  MT."^j] 
Compson  feel  that  he,  too,  must  play!' 
'  C«sar   Franck's  Prelude,  Choral  and  { 
Fugue?    No  one  makes  it  interesting, 
because  one  cannot  put  i«to  a  work 
the  qualities  which  it  does  not  possess. 
Paderewskis  great  theme  and  varia- 
tions—indeed,  there  are  three  by  Fad- 
erewski.  all   fine— o:-     a  MacDowoll 
Sonata  would  have  repaid  the  labor  of 
study    as    the    Franck  composition 
cannot.      Mr.  Compson    played  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  quasi  una  fantasia 
somewhat  dryly,  but  it  is  easy  to  make 
most  of  the  Beethoven  sonatas  dry. 


artist' c  genres.  . .  -  >  I'l:  ■  ■ 

■tan  haa  invaded  all  criticism,  which! 
IlniUd  In  Imagery,  seeks  to  transfej 
tb«  tachntcal  terms  of  one  art  to  «ii 


L  Greater  pianists  than    Mr.  Compson 
Manna  Zucca  Is  the  profeseJonal  name|  ^j^jjg  ^  repeatedly.    Is  it  alwayj 

.1  young  woman  who  has  had  a  varied  jj^g  pjanisfs  fault  entirely? 


i3lcal  career.  She  began  as  a  juvenile 
.  »digy  of  the  piano,  discovered  a  voice, 
uig  on  the  stage,  and  Anally  became 
composer.  As  Oie  last  she  from  time 
■  time!  appears  before  Oie^  public  and 
.»)  gave  a  voluminous  concert  of  her 
.■,  1  music  in  Aeolian  llftU  last  evening. 
Tiiei©   were   many   songs,    and  also 
,me  violin    pieces,    a    piano  concerto 
vitt.  the  conuioser  as  the  sololstf  and 
movement  from  a  trio.    Miss  Zucca 
-lyed   all    the   vocal  accompaniments 
.A   the  piano  part  in   the   trio.  The 
gers  were  Irene  Williams,  soprano: 
inrrlet     McConnell,     t-ontralto ;  Ruth 
nder,   George   Relmherr,   tenor,  and 
:lgi  Jlontesanto  of  the  opera,  bao- 
ne.  Nicolas  Garagusl  wrfs  the  violinist 
.J  William  Durieux  the  cellist.  The 
.i  Jlence  was  large  and  manlffestly  much 
vascd  with  the  exhibition. 
In   the   same   hall   in   the  afternoon 
irry  Cumpson,  a  young  pianist  who 
cently    completed    his   army  servioe. 
.ve  a  recital.    Mr.  Cumpswu  displayed 
;iie  good  qualities  and  some  negative 
•  s.     In    Beethoven'9   ".Sonata  Qua^i 
a  Fantasia,"'  opus  27,  No.  1,  he  showed 
sensitive  appreciation  and  a  fairly  wide 
iimand  of  the  singing  tone.     In  his 
rking  of  the  outlines  of  melody  he 
ealed  mui»lcal  feeling.    In  the  pages 
<lng  for  vigor  and  brilliancy  he  was 
ich  too  restrained. 

These  trait.9  indicated  the  general 
irficter  of  his  art.  At  present  Mr. 
mpson  Is  a  player  of  musical  instincts, 
I  he  lacks  utterance  for  the  v,'armer 
otions  of  music.  There  was  also 
■  m  for  suspicion  that  incomplete  terh- 
■al  ground  work  imposed  some  limita- 
ns  on  his  playinR-. 

ISllas  Bree.skin.  Russian  violinist,  gave 
H  second  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
ening  before  a  liiJgo  audience.  He 
st  played  two  movemenls,  the  adagio 
d  fugue,  unaccompanied,  from  Bach's 
■it  sonata,  which  he  delivered  with  fine 
-te  and  clarity  in  style.    A  largo  by 
-ledman  Bach  followed  in  which  de- 
able  feeling  was  shown  and  then  came 
n    Tartinl-Kreisler    variations    on  a 
emo  by  Corelll  which  served  the  player 
r  a  good  dteplay  of  bowing. 
In  I^alo's  "Symphonic  Espagnole"  Mr. 
!-ee.sUln  did  some  of  his  best  technical 
ork  and  here  there  was  brilliancy  of 
vie.    His  tone  In  certain  spots  of  hie 
rformance   lacked   correct  pitch  and| 
slrable  quality  and  there  could  havel 
metlmes  been   more  smoothness  andl 
igance  in  finish 


American  Operas  Sung  Again. 

This  sea.^son's  American  operas,  Breil's 
"  I^egend  "  and  Hugo's  "  Temple 
Dancer."  with  Cadman's  "  Shanewls  " 
for  good  nnislcal  measure,  wore  repeated 
at  the  Metropolitan  last  evening  before 
the  usual  largf  subscription  house  and 
some  le.ss  frequent  opera-goer.s,  won  by 
an  enterprise  of  native  art.  The  original 
(Casts  were  engaged,  headed  by  the 
[Misses  Ponselle.  Kaston,  and  Braslau, 
and  the  novel  scenes  were  leceived  witli 
interest  and  applau.se.  A  fourth  per- 
formance is  piobabl"^  in  the  season's 
closing  week,  a  fortnight  from  now,  and 
there  are  many  reque.'-t.'?  that  it  shall  be 
the  final  Saturday  night,  wlien  the  gen- 
eral public  miglit  have  opportunity  to 
see  these  home  product.',  not  at  opera 
sub.scription  rates,  but  at  popular  prices. 

Singer  and  Sonata  Pair  Heard. 

Rachel  Morton  Harris,  a  soprano, 
whose  vivacious  mood  was  as  if  em- 
bla'zoned  on  banners  in  tlie  lively  blue 
angel-sleeves  of  a  mystic  Melisande 
gown,  interested  a  large  audience  at  her 
dfbut  song  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  She  sang,  with  a 
voice  somewhat  veiled  at  times,  an  ar- 
tstc  program  of  unusual  airs,  including 
among  later  songs  "  In  Summer  Fields," 
by  Jaffrey  Harris,  and  for  final  encore 
tlie  American  negro  spiritual.  "  Just 
Like  John."  La.«t  evening  in  the  same 
hall,  Augusta  Tollefscn  and  Michael 
Penha  gave  rare  chamber  music  for 
piano  and  'cello  by  Beethoven  and 
Brahms,  ending  with  the  Interesting  so- 
nata, op.  52,  by  Leo  Ornstein. 

^     /  ^ 
AINTED  music.     The  common' 
Identity  of  the  Seven  Arts  wasj 
a  master  theory  of   Richard  | 
•Wagner  and  a  theory  he  en-i 
aearored  his  life  long  to  put  Into  prac- 
tice.   Walter  Pater,  in  hJs  essay  on 
••  The  School  of  Giorglone,"  has  dwelt, 
upon  the  same  theme,  declaring  music, 
the  archetype  of  the  arts.     In  his, 
,,  ••  Essays  Speculative  "  John  Adding- 
jre  smoothness  andi       x^aoo-j  nertinent 
But  he  ha.  certainly:  ton  Symonds  has  said  some  Pertinenx 


ether.  i 
■Whlatler,  with  his  Nocturnes,  Color* 
K*t«s.  Symphonies  In  Rose  and  Silver 
Us    Color-Sonatas,     boldly  annexec 
'W«ll-'«rom  musical  phrases  that,  Ir 
th«lr   new   estate,    took    on  freshei 
meanings,  while  remaining  knee-deep 
In  the  kingdom  of  the  nebulous.  Mod- 
ern composers  have  retaliated.  Mu4 
Meal    Impres.'jlonism    Is   enjoying  Its 
vogue  and  the  New  Poetry  Is  des- 
perately pictorial.  Soul-landscapes  and 
•tched  sonnets  are  titles  not  unpleaslng 
t«  the  ear.    What  if  they  do  not  meaia 
muchi     There  was  a  time  when  to 
B*y  "  she  had  a  sweet  voice.  "  arou.sed 
»  smile.    What  has  sugar  to  do  with 
sound?    It  may  be  erratic  symbolism, 
this  melange  of  terminologies,  yet, 
occasionally.  It  strikes  sparks.  There' 
la  a  deeply  rooted  feeling  that  the  arts 
ha're  a  common  matrix,  that,  emotlon- 
»U7.    they   are    akin.     '*  Her  slow 
nalle "  In  fiction  has    had  marked' 
micoess,  but  when  I  wrote    of  the 
"  Blow  Holland  landscape  "  the  phrase 
WM  suspiciously  regarded.     (I  prob-; 
ably  found  It  In  Verlaine  or  Gustave 
K*hn.)    The  bravest  critic  of  the  arts 
was  Huysmans,  who  pitched  pell-mell 
Into  the  hell-broth  of  his  critiques  ai^- 


I- 
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Ivanced  in  his  an  and  his  if  achings 
ver  fall  to  show  unusual  talent  with 
usicianship. 
He  closed  his  list  with  a  mtecellaneous 
roup  which  included  Rubin  Goldmark's 
Witches'  Sabbath."  played  for  the  first 


Of  the  nine  pianists  who  arc  to  yViy  m 
*?olian  Hall  this  week  Harrj'  Crump^on, 
■  cently  discharged  from  the  army.  w:i.-; 
'^e  third  to  appear  when  he  gave  a  rccitiil 
aterday  afternoon.    While  he  is  not  a 

rcat  soloist,  there  aro  attractive  things 

0  record  of  his  entertainment.  He  is  a 
-ood,  conventional  player,  well  equipped 

-chnically,  and  musually. 

Mr.  Crumpson  gave  a  quiet  reading  of 
ieethovcn's  sonata,  opus  27,  No.  1.  His 

ght  hand  outbalances  his  left  at  tinn  s. 

1  .■ichaikowsky's  Theme  and  Variations. 
>pus  19,  No.  6,  was  well  played.  The  tone 

owever,  was  monotonously  colorles.s  at 
imes.  But  it  was  clear,  serious  straight- 
orward  playing  with  no  affectations. 
A  facile  finger  technique  was  notlceo 
n  the  playing  oiE  Moszkowski's  "In 
vutumn.  ■  Other  numbers  mcluded  Cesar 
'ranck's  Prelude.  Choral  and  Fugue,  and 
:achmanlnoff's  Melodle  in  E  major.  While 
■le  recital  did  not  reveal  playing  of  un- 
gual brilliance  or  force,  Mr.  Crumpson 
.ept  his  audience  interested.  There  were 
no  thrills,  but  many  tilings  calling  for 
admiration. 

Mr.  Harry  Compson,  a  young  Amer-^ 
lean  pianist,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance  T\iesday  afternoon    at   .\eolian  ^ 
Hall,  and  made  a  pleasant  impression 
on   his  hearers.    His  tone   is  agree- 
ably musical,  his  techniiue  adequate 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  mod- 
ern  piano   composers,  and  his  pro-; 
gramme  left  the  beaten   track  with  j. 
commendable     vartety.      It  was     a  |' 
pleasure  to  see  th-  nprL'.  '-d  name  of  • 


things  on  the  subject.    CamiUe  Mau- 
clalr    in  "  Id^cs  Vlvantes,"  seriously 
proposed  a  scheme  for  the  fusion  of 
the  arts.  The  fusion  Is  to  be  cerebral, 
M  the  actual  mingUng  of  sculpture, 
architecture,   music,    drama,  actmg, 
painting,    and   dancing   could  never 
evoke  the  sensation  of  unity.  Not  thus 
Is  synthesis  to  be  atUined.    It  must  be 
tha  "  Idea  "  of  the  arts  rather  than- 
their   material    blending.     A  pretty 
ehlmeral    Yet  one  that  has  piqued  the 
attention  of  artists  for  centuries.  It 
was  the  half-crazy  E.  T.  W.  Hoff- 
mann, composer,  dramatist,  painter, 
poet,  stage  manager,    and    a  dozen 
»ther  professions.  Including  those  of 
Mnlus  and  drunkard,  who  set  oft  a  I 
train  of  fireworks  that  dazzled    the  | 
brains  of  Foe,  Baudelaire,    and  the 
later  sj-mbolists.  !' 

Persons  who  hear  painting,  see  mu-  I 
Ida.  touch  poems,  taste  symphonies, 
and  write  perfumes  are  now  classed 
by  the  psychical  police  as  decadents, 
tkotigh  such  notions  are  as  old  as  art 
and  Uterature.  In  his  •'  L' Audition 
Calorie  "  S«arez  de  Mendoza  has  said 
that  the  sensation  of  color-hearing. 


tke  faculty  of  associating  tones  and 
colors.  Is  often  a  consequence  of  an 
association  of  Ideas  esta.bllshed  in 
youth.  The  colored  vowels  of  Arthur 
Rimbaud,  which  should  be  taken  as  a 
poet's  crazy  prank;  the  elaborate 
trwitlses  by  Ren*  Ohil,  which  are  tcr-i 
rlbly  earnest:  the  casual  remarks  that 
one  hears,  such  as  "  scariet  Is  like  j 
trumpet  blast  "-  It  was  scarlet  to  th<j 
young  Mozart;  certain  pages  ol 
Huysmans  and  M-Ularm^.  all  furnisr, 
awunples  of  the  curious  mud-Jling  o\ 
the  five  sensss  and  the  mining  ol 


Image  that  assaulted  his  fecund  brain. 
He  forces  us  to  see  his  picture;  for  he' 
was  primarily  concerned  with  the 
eye,  not  the  ear.  Flaubert  represents: 
In  Its  highest  estate  a  fusion  of  sound] 
imd  sense  and  seeing;  he  was  both, 
andltlve  and  vlsuallst.  His  prose  sings, ; 
While  its  Imagery  sharply  Impinges^ 
apon  the  optic  nerve.  Nor  are  taste 
■ad  smell  neglected— recall  the  very 
flavor  of  arsenic  that  killed  Emma 
Bevary  or  the  scents  of  the  woodland 
Where  that  adorable  girl  lingered  with 
bar  lover.  Joined  to  those  evocations 
j  «f  the  five  senses  there  Is  a  classic 
I  balance  of  sentence,  phrase,  para^ 
'  ptige;  the  syntactic  architec- 

ture la  magnificent,  though  not  excel- 
ling the  eloquent  Bossuet  or  the  plc- 
torlcal  Chateaubriand  a.s  to  complex, 
jMrmonlous  structure.  These  three 
creat  French  writers  had  polyphonic 
mlnda,  and  their  books  and  the  ora^ 
tlona  of  the  superb  Boasuet  englobe 
it  w«rtd  of  idea*  and  sensations,  music 
nnd  painting. 

And  BottloeniT    'VSTaa  Bettlo«m  a 
**  eomphreaenslva,"  as  those  with  the 
rfzllx.  or  aynthetlo,  sense  have  been 
^^wr^    by    Lombroso-l/evl?  Begin- 
Bias    aa    a   goldamlth's  apprentice, 
(B«ttlo«U«,  the  Uttle  bottle,)  Botticelli 
M  a  painter  became  the  most  original 
In  all  Italy.  His  canvases  possess  pow-| 
•fa  of  evocation.    He  was  a  visionary, ' 
*>Ak  Bandro  Fllipepl,  pupil  of  the  mer- 
curial Fra  Llppo  Llppl   and   of  the 
Brothers  Pollajuolo,  and    his  vision 
must  have  been  something  more  than 
paint  and  pattern.    A  palimpsest  may 
be   discerned    by    the  imaginative — 
rather  let  us  say,  fanciful,  since  Cole- 
ridge set  forth  the  categories— whose 
aeorets  are  not  to  be  easily  deciphered, 
•nd  are  aomethlng  more  than  those 
portrayed  on  the  flat  surfaces  of  his 
ploturea.    Like  most   artists   of  his 
period  he  painted  the  usual  number  of 
Madonnas;  nevertheless,  be  did  not! 
eoQvtnoe  his  world,  or  succeeding  gen-  . 
1  aratlona,  that  his  piety  was  orthodox.  : 
I  During    his    lifetime    suspectad  of 
I  atrange  heresies,  this  annotator  and 
I  Dlastrator  of  Dante,  this  disciple  of 
\  Savonarola,  }s  now  definitely  ranged 
as  a  spirit  saturated  with  paganism,  | 
and  yet  a  mystic.    Does  not  the  per-j 
Terse  clash  In  such   a  temperament 
produce  exotic  dissonances?  j 
An  Florence  was  a  soundlng-board[ 
•(  the  art*  when  Botticelli  paced  Itsj 
barrow  streeta  and  lived  its  splendid, 
colored  life.   His  sensitive  nature  ab- 
■eilMd.  as  does  a  sponge  water,  the 
Impulses  and  motives  of  his  oontem- 
^rarlea.    The  secrets  lurking  In  the 
•\new  teaming  " — doctrines  that  made 
for  damnation,  such  aa  the  recipes- 
1  cence  of  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
I  an  angelic  neuter  host,   neither  for 
I  heaven  nor  hell,  not  on  the  side  of 
Lucifer,  nor  yet  with  the  starry  hosts 
—were  said  to  have  been  mirrored  in 
his  pictures.    Its  note  is  in  "  Citta,  di 
"Vita,"   in  the  heresies  of  the  AH>i- 
genses,  and  it  m  ■  v  v.eii  t  o  h.^-k  !o 
ijrigen.     Tho.^e  .I'-ii 


theologians  abroad  in  Florence,  could 
make  of  them  what  they  would.  Paint- 
ed music  Is  less  undcrsUndable  than 
painted  heresy.  INIatteo  Palraieri  is  re- 
ported to  have  dragged  Botticelli  Into 
dark  corners  of  disbelief;  there  wa«  in 
the  Medicean  days  a  cruel  order  of  In-; 
telUgence  that  delighted  to  toy  with 
the  vital  faith  and  ideals  of  the  young. 
A    nature    like    Botticelli's,  which 
frankly  surrendered  to  new  ideas  if 
they  but  wore  the  mask  of  subtlety, 
no  doubt  was  swept  away  in  the  eddy- 
ing cross-currents  of  Florentine  Intel- 
lectual   movements.     Mere  instinct 
never  moved  him  from  his  moral  an- 
chorage, for  he  was  a  sexless  sort  of 
man:   Alway.s- the  vision!    He  did  not 
palter  with  the  voluptuous  frivolities) 
of  his  fellow-artists,  yet  his  canvases  ; 
'are  feverishly  disquieting.    The  sling  j 
•  of  the  flesh  is  remote.   Love  is  trans-  ! 
figured,   though  not  spiritually,  and! 
not  served  to  us  as  a  barren  parable,  i 
but  made  more  Intense  by  the  break-  ^ 
ing  down  of  the  thin  partition  between 
the  sexes;  a  consuming  emotion,  not 
quite  of  this  world  nor  the  next.  How- 
ever, the  rebellion  that  stirred  in  the 
bosom  of  Botticelli  never  took  on  con- 
crete aspects.    His  religious  subjects 
are  Hellenized,  not  after  the  sterner, 
more  inflexible  method  of  Mantegna,  , 
but  resembling  those  of  a  philosophic 
'  Athenian  who  has  read  and  compre- 
hended Dante.  His  illustrations  show 
->  us  a  different  Dante,  one  who  might 
not    have    altogether    pleased  that 
gloomy  exile.     The  transpositions  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  by  William  Blake 
seem  to  sound  the  depths;  Botticelli, 
notwithstanding    the    grace    of  his 
"  baby  Centaurs  "  and  the  wreathed 
car  of  Beatrice,  is  the  profounder  man 
of  the  pair. 

His  life,  veiled  toward  the  last,  was 
•  not  happy,  although  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  great  painter.  Watteau 
concealed  a  cankering  secret;  so  Bot- 
ticelli.   Melancholy  is  the  base  of  the 
FlorenUne's  work.    Ajb  a  young  man 
he  created  in  Joy  and  freedom;  but 
the  wings  of  Dilrer's  Bat  were  out- 
stretched over  his  brooding  head.  Mel- 
ancolla!     He  could  ask  if  there  is 
anything  sadder  under  the  sun  than 
a  soul  incapable  of  sadness.  Thtr. 
is  more  polgftant  music  In  his  "  Pn- 
mavera,"    in  the  weary,  indlffereni 
countenances  of  his  lean,  neuropathic 
Madonnas— Pater   calls    them   "  pee-  j 
vish  "—In  his  "  Venus  "  at  the  Uffizl, 
than  In  the  paintings  of  any  otlier ' 
I  Renaissance    arUst.     The    veils  are 
i  there,  the  consoling  veils  of  ah  ex- 
I  quisite  art^_which  are  missing  In  the 
lacerated  and  reallsUc  holy  folk  of  thf 
i  Flemish  Primitives.     Joyfulness  can- 
I  not  be  denied  Botticelli;  but  it  Is 
the  golden  Joy  of  Giorglone;   "  Pi , 
George  of  Castelfranco."    An  emaci- 
ated music  emanates  from  the  eyes  of 
that  sad,  restless  Venus,  to  whom  lovei 
has  become  a  scourge  of  sense  and 
spirit.    Music?  Yes,  here  Is  the  "  col- 
ored-hearing "  of  Mendoza.    The  can- 
vases of  Botticelli   sound  the  opaJ- 
•  escent    overtones    of    an  unearthly 
composition.     Is  this  "  Spring,"  tbi.'< 
i  tender,  tremulous  virgin,  whose  rigiit 
hand,  deprecatingly  raised,  signals  a  a 
a  conductor  from  invisible  orchestra 
its  rhythms?    Hermes,  supremely  Im- 
passive, hand  on  thigh,  plucks  the 
fruit  as  the  eternal  trio  of  maidens 
with  woven  paces  tread  the  measures 
of  a  dance  we  but  overhear.  Gar- 
landed In  blossoms,   a  glorious  girl 
keeps  time  with  the  pulsing  atmos- 
pheric moods;  her  gesture,  surely  a 
divine  one,  shows  her  casting  flowers 
upon  the  richly  embroidered  floor  of 
the  earth.    The  light  filters  through 
the   thick   trees.    Its   rifts   as  rigid 
I  as  a  candle.    The  n>'mph  in  the  brake 
'  Is  threatening.    Another  epicene  crea- 
ture flies  by  her.     I^ove  shoots  his 
bolt  In  mld-alr.     Is  It  from  Paphos 
or  Mltylene?    What  the  fable?  Music 
plucked  down  from  vibrating  skies, 
music  made  visible.     A  mere  masque, 
laden    with    the    prim,    sweet  alle- 
gories of  the  day.  It  Is  not.  That 
blunt  BouU  Vasari,  saw  at  best  Its  sur- 
faces.   The  poet  Polltlan  got  closer  to 
the  core.   Centuries  later,  our  percep- 
tions sharpened  by  the  atationa  trav- 
eraei  of  sorrow  and  experience,  lend 
te  this  ImmortaJ  eanvaa  a  more  aym- 
pathetlc,  leaa  literal,  interpretation. 

There     music,  too,  tn  the  '*  Anady- 
•mene  "  of  the  Ufflzl.    Ron  stranger 


n,,,,,  -     1  ■  ^^n  Budden  Uttl*  w*ve» 
UP  *n  lrn:u«inorl»l  Btrand;  that  i. 
mnrlnr  shell,  Itn  fan-«poke«  oonverg- 
int  to  the  parted  feet  of  the  goddess; 
her  bleraUc  pose.  Us  modesty  nym- 
boltc   the  hair  that  serpentines  about 
her  foam-born  face,    thin  shoulders 
that  slope  into   delldous   arm,;  tH- 
Japanese  group  blowing  tiny  jemllk^^ 
buds  with  their  puffed-out  cheeks;  the 
rhythmlo  female  on  Uptoe  offerlne  her 
mantle  to  Venus;  and  envelopln*  all 
are  vernal  breerea.    the    wind  that 
weeps  In  UtUe  comers,    unseen,  yet 
sensed,  on  everr  Inch  of  the  picture- j 
what  are  these  mundane  thln»«  but 
the  mudo  of  an  art,  ortglnal  at  Its 
birth,  and  never  since  rtsbomT    The  ] 
larre'r  simpler,  curved  rhythms  of  the  | 
greater  men,  Michelangelo.  Pa  Vlncl, 
Shakespeare.  Beethoven,  are  not  In 
Bottlcellt.   But  his  voice  Is  Irresistible. 

Modern  as  Is  his  spirit,  as  modern  J 
as  Watteau.  Chopin,  or  Shelley,  he 
is  no  less  ethereal ;  ethereal  and  also 
realistic.     We  can  tnico  his  artistic, 
ancestry;  but  what  he  became  no  man 
could  have  predicted.    Technically,  as  i 
one  critic  haa  written,  •'  he  was  the 
first  to  understand  the  charm  of  sil- 
houettes, the  first  to  linger  in  express- 
ing the  Joining  of  the  arm  and  body, 
the  flexibility  of  the  hips,  the  round- 
ness of  the  shoulder,  the  elegance  of 
the  leg,  the  little  shadow  jthat  marks 
the  springing  of  tli«  n«ck,  aad,  abov« 

all,  the  carving  of  the  hand;  but  even 
more  he  understood  "  le  prestige  In- 
solent des  grands  yeux." 

Pater  found  his  color  cold  and  ca- 
daverous, "  and  yet  the  more  you 
come  to  imderstand  what  imaginative 
coloring  really  Is,  that  all  color  is  no 
mere  delightful  quality  of  natural 
thinss,  but  a  spirit  upon  them  by 
which  they  become  expressive  to  the 
spirit,  the  better  you  like  this  peculiar 
quality  of  coior."  Bernard  Berenson 
goes  further.  To  him  the  entire  can- 
vas, "  Venus  Rising  from  the  Sea," 
presents  us  with  the  quintessence  of 
all  that  is  pleasurable  to  our  imagina- 
tion of  touch  and  movement.  •  *  ♦ 
The  vivid  appeal  to  our  tactile  sense, 
the  life-communicating  motion  is  al- 
ways there.  And  writing  of  the  "  Pal- 
la-s  "  in  the  Plttl  galleries,  he  most 
eloquently  declares:  "  As  to  the  hair- 
imagine  shapes  having  the  supreme 
life  of  line  you  may  see  In  the  con- 
tours of  licking  flames  and  yet  po."?- 
t  sessed  of  all  the  plasticity  of  some- 
thing which  caresses  the  hand  that 
models  it  to  Its  own  desire!"  And, 
after  speaking  of  Botticelli's  stimulat- 
ing line,  he  continues:  "  Imagine  an 
art  made  up  entirely  of  these  quin- 
tessences of  movement-values  and 
>ou  will  have  something  that  holds  the 
same  relation  to  representation  that 
music  holds  to  speech— and  this  art 
exists  and  Is  called  lineal  decoration. 
In  this  art  of  arts  Sandro  Botticelli 
may  have  had  rivals  in  Japan  and 
el.sewhere  in  the  East,"^  but  in  Europe 
never!  •  *  •  He  Is  the  greatest 
I  master  of  lineal  design  that  Europe 
'  ever  had," 

Again,  painted  music:  rot  the 
sounding  symbolism  of  the  emotions 
but  the  abstract  music  of  design 
Xevertheless,  the  appeal  of  Botticell 
is  also  auditive.  Other  painters  have 
spun  more  intricate,  more  beautiful 
webs:  have  made  more  sensuous  color- 
music;  but  the  subtle  sarabaudsof  Bot- 
ticelli they  have  not  composed.  Here  is 
a  problem  for  the  psychiatrist.  In  paint, 
manifestations  of  this  order  could  be 
.set  down  to  mental  lesion ;  that  is  how 
Maurice  Spronck  classifies  the  sensa- 
tion. He  studied  It  In  the  writings  of 
the  Goncourts  and  Flaubert.  The 
giant  of  Crolsset  told  the  Goncourts 
that  to  him  '*  Salammbo  "  was  purple 
and  "  L'Education  Sentimentale  " 
gray.  Carthage  and  Paris.  A  charac- 
teristic fancy.  But  why  is  it  that 
.scientific  gentlemen,  who  predicate 
genius  as  eye-strain,  do  not  reprove 
poets  for  their  sensibility  to  the  sound 
of  words,  to  the  shape  and  cadence  of 
ttif  phra.se?  It  would  appear  that  only 
prosemen  are  the  culpable  ones  if  they 
ovrhear  the  harping  of  invisible  harps 
from  Ibsen's  Steeplejacks,  or  describe 
tlie  color  of  the  tlioughts  of  Zara- 
thustra.  In  reality,  not  one  but  thou- 
."^atids  of  people  listen  In  the  chill  gal- 
l  leries  of  Florence  to  the  sweet,  ner- 
j  vous  music  of  Botticelli.    This  testi- 


Rante,"  as  Vasarl  nicknamed  Botti- 
celli, has  literally  created  an  audience 
wliicli  learned  to  use  ila  eyes  an  he 
dill,  f.intnstlcally  and  extravagantly. 

lu-  passed  through  the  three  stages 
ileaT'  to  arbitrary  criticism.  Serene 
in  hi.i  youthful  years;  troubled,  volup- 
tuous, and  visionary  during  the  .Medi- 
cean  period;  sombre,  mystic,  a  con- 
vert to  Savonarola  at  the  end.  He 
traversed  through  a  groat  crisis  not 
untouched.  Certain  political  us.sassi- 
natlons  and  the  Pazzi  conspiracy  hurt 
him  to  the  quick.  He  noted  the  tur- 
bulence of  Rome  and  Florence,  saw 
behind  the  gayly  tinted  arra-s  of  the 
Renaissance  the  .sinister  figures  of  su- 
permen and  criminals.  He  never  mar- 
ried. When  Tommaso  Soderlnl  begged 
him  to  take  a  wife  he  responded : 
"  The  ether  night  I  dreamed  1  was 
married.  I  awoke  In  such  horror  and 
chagrin  that  I  could  not  fall  a.sleep 
again.  I  arose  and  wandered  about 
Florence  like  one  possessed."  Evi- 
dently not  Intended  by  nature  as  a 
husband  or  father.  Like  Watteau. 
like  Baudelaire,  like  Nietzsche,  grand 
visionaries  abiding  on  the  other  side 
of  the  dear  common  Joys  of  life,  Bot- 
ticelli was  not  tempted  by  the  usu.il 
baits  of  happiness.  His  great  "  Ca- 
lumnla,"  In  the  Ufflzl,  might  be  con- 
strued as  an  Image  of  the  soul  of 
Botticelli.  Truth,  naked  and  scorned — 
we  see  again  the  matchless  silhouette 
of  his  Venus — misunderstood  and  ca- 
lumniated, stands  in  the  hall  of  a  vast 
palace.  She  points  to  the  heavens. 
She  Is  a  living  interrogation  mark. 
Pilate's  question.  Botticelli  was 
a<iored.  But  understood?  An  enig- 
matic malady  ravaged  his  innermost 
being.  He  died  poor,  solitary,  did  this 
composer  of  luminous  chants  and  pa- 
gan poems,  this  molder  of  exotic 
dreams,  and  of  angels  who  long  for 
gods  other  than  those  of  Good  and 
Evil.  You  think  of  the  mystic  Joa-  i 
chim  of  Flora  and  his  Third  Kingdom: 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
is  to  follow  the  Kingdom  of  the  Ka- 
tlier  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Son;  the 
same  Joachim  who  declared  that  the 
true  ascetic  counts  nothing  of  his 
own,  save  only  his  harp.  "  Qui  vere 
monachus  est  nihil  repxitat  esse  suum 
nisi  citharam."  And  you  also  recall 
St.  Anselm,  who  said  that  he  would 
rather  go  to  hell  sinless  than  be  In 
heaven  smudged  by  a  single  trans- 
gression. 

A  grievously  wounded,  timid  soul,  an 
Intruder  at  the  portals  of  Paradise, 
Botticelli  had  not  the  courage  either 
to  enter  or  to  withdraw.  He  experi- 
enced visions  that  rapt  him  into  the 
ninth  heaven,  but  when  he  reported 
them  in  the  langTiage  of  his  design  hJs 
harassed,  divided  spirit  chilled  the  ar- 
dors of  his  art.  In  sooth,  a  spiritual 
dichotomy.  And  thus  it  Is  that  the 
multitude  does  not  worship  at  his 
shrine  as  at  the  shrine  of  Raphael. 
Do  they  unconsciously  note  the  adum- 
bration of  a  paganism  long  dead  but 
revived  for  a  brief  Bottlcellian  hour? 
Venus  or  Madonna!  Actonais  or 
Christ!  Under  which  god?  The  artist 
never  frankly  tells  us.  Legends,  are 
revived  of  fauns  turned  monks,  of  the 
gods  in  exile  and  at  servile  labor  in  a 
world  that  has  forgotten  them.'  but 
with  a  sublimated  ecstasy  not  Heine's. 
When  we  stand  before  Botticelli  and 
hear  the  pallid,  muted  music  of  his 
canvases  we  are  certain  that  the  last 
word  concerning  him  shall  -not  be  ut- 
tered until  his  last  lino  has  vanished; 
even  then  his  archalo  harmonies  may 
reverberate  in  the  ears  of  maBkind. 
But  aiy^njt  muai«  patatwd^ 

_^<-^^  7 

HEIFETZ  PLAYS  BRAHivlS. 


l-.ii.ii   Hnil    UugM.iti    i.huuli  I 
-IS  popular  iiuilodli-.;  I)i  f..r 
Ml  ih.  iioe  at  the  HIpiiodromo.     .M;..  '  i 
I'i..iist,  r»olan,  and  .vfcManiiH  had  I 
iiiiHiiiE  tho  t.lxly  boys,  and  the  cou'  i  1 1 
i'n<U(l  with  "  IJeep  Klver  "  by  the  cho- 
rus, and  a  final  "Juru.-^alem  "  from  Uou- 
nod'.s  ••  GalHa." 

I.loulenant  \V.  Karl  Glessnoi-'s  .Mlli- 
Band.  IncUuilnK  men  fresh  from 
s.'iA  l<  i>  oversfiB.s,  appeared  last  night  at 
llu:  .Manhattan  at  .-itart  of  an  American 
toui-.  The  Clef  Club  divided  It.s  num- 
l)ci  s  /or  two  concerts  at  the,  Selwyn  and 
tho  JJi-ooklyn  .\caikniy. 

llMnan  HovinsUy,  pianist,  had  a  first 
recitul  at  the  <.!rcenwk)i  Village  Thea- 
tre yest'.-rday  ufternoon.  Miclilo  Itow, 
the  dancer,  took  Jils  leave  there  last 
evening  before  returning  to  Japan. 
Frances  .Sonin  had  a  scheduled  matinee 
iif  s..ii:j;-.  I'l  l   .  liihiren  at  the  Princi-^.-. 
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Rafael  Diaz  Heard  In  Songs — Other 
Concerts  of  Day. 

F>'r  a  ,scason'.<i  fHrewell.  Jaicha  Hei- 
fctz  ha^i  only  standing  room  for  himself' 
and  lii.?  accompanist's  grand  piano  yes-' 
terday  on  the  crov.ded  stage  of  c;arnegiO; 
Hall,  where  the  Russian  violinist  marked] 
"another  milestone  in  his  caisjer  by  play- ; 
ing  from  printed  notes  th^e.  b  minor  so-  ■ 
nala  of  Bialims.    It  was  noble  music,  a 
I    moving    "  adagio,"    and    more    liglitly  I 
touched  in  the  "  presto  con  sentiinento  " 
under  the  youeig  players  flet  fingers. 
Dazzling  as  dripping  icicles  in  the  Spring 
sun  was  another  "presto"  in  a  suite 
by   Unding.     There  was  less  musical 
value-  to  this  and  to  its  encore,  a  bald 
ptt,rap)iiate  of  the  beautiful  "  andante 
cantabile  "  from  Tschaikpwshy's  string  , 
quartette. 

Rafael  Diaz,  the  young  Texa^^ tenor  of 
the  Metropolitan,  often  heard'  as  the 
hidden  voice  of  the'  wizard  in  "Coq 
d'Or,"  gave  a  successful  first  recital 
yesterday~aJ!ternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  He 
sang  old  ai'rs  in  Italian  and  English, 
two    Spanish   pieces   by   Alvarez,  and 


By  JOHN  H.  RAFTERY, 

llafaelo  Diaz,  the  charming  Han  Au- 
tonian  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  gave  his  first  recital  at  Aeol- 
ian Hall  under  the  most  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances and  with  a  success  of  equal- 
ly artistic  and  "popular''  magnitude.  It 
does  not  seem  so  long  ago  that  this  virile 
and  picturesque  young  man  made  his 
operatic  debut  in  "Otello"  with  Emma 
Eames  or  since  Hammerstein  sent  him 
upon  that  sensationally  successful  tour 
of  the  United  States  with  TetraJizini. 
In  looks,  in  spirit  and  in  voice  this  en- 
gaging youth  of  grand  opera  s  yet  boy- 
ish, alert  with  the  happy  optimism  of 
the  rising  artist,  and  his  singing  was  of 
1  hosC'  qualities,  fresh,  honest,  young  and 
happ.v  singing  in  whics  tse  artist  seemed 
to  share  with  his  audience.  For  his 
snging  of  Nieias  in  "Thais"  and  his  fine 
work  in  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  it  might  have 
been  known  that  he  would  give  a  fa- 
mous account  of  himself  n  reictal.  But 
he  went  further  and  tared  better  than 
any  of  his  men  contemposaries  who  have 
emerged  from  the  operatic  iield  upon 
the  more  intimate  ground  of  the  concert 
stage. 

The  lieautiful  lyric  qualities  of  Diaz's 
tenor  wore  unfolded  in  new  and  unsus- 
l)Ccted   glories   at  this   recital.     He  is 
master  of  five  languages,  I  am  told,  and 
as  he  chose  to  sing  most  of  his  numbers 
in  our  mother  tongue  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
late that  English  is  certainly  one  of  the 
languages  at  his  command.    It  may  t)0 
that  his  Latin  blood  (os  is  it  Iberian,  or 
Moorish  or  even  Aztec?)  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  caressin,?  cadences 
and  labial  poe.sy  with  -which  Diaz  pro- 
jects  his   lyrics   of   love   and    -^'ar,  of 
laughter  and   tears,   but  whatever  the 
cause,    his    recital    demonstrated  once 
7iioro  that  tse  English  language  as  the 
I  vehicle  of  song,  opera  or  poetry,  leans 
j  hopefully  upon  the  tonal  synsitiiventss, 
j  the  diclional  attainments,  the  emphases 
I  and  nuances  of  the  singer. 

I  Ilageman  Shares  in  Snoeess. 

j  French.  Italian.  Spanish  and  English 
;  pongs  bejewelled  Diaz'  generous  program, 
j  and  at  the  piano  was  Richard  Hagemau, 
revelling  in  the  joyo'ns  obligates  of  a 
well-chosen  program  sung  by  an  artist 
J  of  his  own  kind  and  manner  and  en- 
j  hancing  the  inevitable  success  of  the 
I  lovely  sequence  of  vocal  treasures.  The 
audience,  too.  was  instantly  responsive 
to  the  sjjirit  and  abounding  joy  of  the  re- 
<'ital.  and  t  -nas  a  large  audiepce,  one 
of  intelligent  receptivity  and  sympathy 
■(vith  the  same  romanticism  of  the  pro- 
gram both  as  an  entertainment  and  as 
an  artistic  excursion  into  a  happy,  in- 
formal .-jarden  of  song.  Scarlatti.  Salva- 
lor  Ko.a.  Stephen  Storace,  Augustine 
Arne,  Franz,  Grieg.  Hue.  Duparc, 
Faure.  Alvarez,  Cyril  .Scott.  Mana-Zuc- 
ca.  Kathleen  Blair  Clarke,  Ethel  Le- 
ginska  and,  last  but  not  least,  Hagemau's 
".\t  the  Well."  There's  diversity  for 
you.  and  color  and  romance,  linguistic 
versatility  and  a  kindly  catholicity  of 
musical  interest  seldom  found,  and  .sadly 
lacking,  in  most  of  the  vocal  recitals  of 
the  season. 

De  Trevtlle  and  Jacobson. 

Yvonne  de  Treville,  Sascha  Jacobson 
and  Mario  I.aurcnti,  on  the  program  of 
the  "-Manifestation  Program"  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Bureau,  Government 
I/oan  Organization  of  the  Second  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District,  sprang  a  musical 
surprise  yesterday,  not  because  of  their 
well-known  ability  to  sing  or  play 
greatly,  but  because  the  "manifestation  " 
was  not  heralded  as  a  musical  event  and 
the  admirably  patriotic  (ami  polygoti 
audience  was  not  what  one  might  correct- 
ly describe  as  a  musical  congregation. 
Besides  the  glorious  fiddling  of  Sascha 
.lacobson,  the  nobly  delivered  prologue 
from  "Pagliacci"  by  Laurenti.  and  the 
particularly  beautiful  singing  of  Yvonne 
(le  Ti-eville  in  arias  from  "La  Fille  du 
Regiment,"  there  was  Fay  Foster,  com- 
poser of  "The  Americans  Come,"  of- 
I'ciating  solendidl.v  at  the  piano  for  Miss 
De  Treville's«stirring  projection  of  that 
song.     The  Thirteenth   Infantrv  Band 


).  .-ly,.,     th      (...■,■,  ,  I,. -l  J,lC0l..S.H, 

7'laye.    the   -Medital ,oii     from     "Thi.is  ' 
lambourm    S.hlnnoi«"   nncl  ".Souvenir 
fie  .Moscow    (o  tlie  vociferous  delight  ,.f 

j  th(»  aiidn  nqe.  »»  ■•  ' 

.Major  General  .John  F.iO'Rvnn's  ad 
dress   wflH  the  feature  of  the '  business 
nieetme,   with   H]>t  nhoH  \,y   Cuv  Knier 
son,   .Major  (U,y  T.   Visniski.  editor  of 
Mars   and    Stri))es.    Hans   Jfieg  of  ll.. 
I  iiite.l    ."states    Treasury  Departmenl 
Jtcar  Admiral   I'sher.  Governor  Walter 
I'..   Kdge  of  New  Jfrscy  and  (Joverm.r 
'.Marcus    lln.conib  of   Connecticut  wei-. 
guesls  ot   honor.     (;overnor  Alfred  K 
NDiilli  o|-  \,.w   V(u-U   was  fr,  iinve  <lr 
Iivered  an  address,  but  oHIcial  business  I 
eisewlMre  prevented.    Service  gold  star  I 
banners   were   presented  to  Iwentv-nine  i 

^foreign  langn.ige  societies        ■,,.,.,,(  ,|  ! 

'the  great  audience. 

I  Hrlfetx  n(   (hdi.-kIc-    iiaii.  j 

Jascha  Heifotz  played  his  farewell  re-  I 
,  ciial  of  the  sfasnn  at  Carnegie  Hall  to  I 
a  ca|)acily  audience  (hat  was  awed  and  j 
fascinated  l)y  the  faultless  fidelity,  ira-  j 
I'  ica  ill-     technique     and     unwavering  ! 
virtuosity         this  extraordinary  young  i 
yio'juist.     Brahm's  I>  minor  Sonata    a  ' 
.^''i'e  and  nuniljcrs  hv  Wagner  i 
!J!:.a-Arer,     I'a:-anini     and"  .siara.sate 
yade  u:.  his  .shrewdly  seN-ted  program.  I 
Andre  Heno  sf  vas  at  the  piano 

Ea.Nter  Knnda.v  at  tiia  irip. 

.   A    most    interesting    Easter    Sundav  1 
Imug  i.IanDfd  at  the  Hippodrome  bv  ! 
aries  Dilhngharn.  in  conjunction  witb'j 
■....-.sr;-.    \\aguer    and    McSweeney  ao,l| 
■■c  n  oif.<:oh7i  Bureau.    In  the  afternoon  i 
I'f  '^ittPi'.         present  Alma  (Jluck  and  ' 
l;fr:-m   /miuahst  in   the  onlv  joint  re-  • 
'■•  a!   tins  season  of  these  favorite  ar- 
,i!-ts.  and  at  night  John  MeCormadb  will  , 
gno  Ins  farewell  concert  of  the  vear  in 
iftew  York. 


STARS  IN  VERD!  REQUIEM. 

Gounod's  "  Gallia  "  for  Good  Friday 
— Milo  Picco  Sings  Tonight. 

.■-'ince  Grau  was  consul  in  ir:;, 
.\ianliattan  early  in  this  century,  i 
have  been  few  performances  of  V  ' 

Marzoni  Requeim  '  to  excel  tlia;  1j> 
Metropolitan  stars  and  choiju.x  at  tbf 
opera  concert  last  night,  conducted  by 
niiulio  Setti  before  a  peeked  hou.<^' 
'(iiartet  of  voices  of  the  be.st  in  -i 
I'-lHlU's   ro.ster   included  -Rose  Pon.-i:.l!e. 
'  .Margaret  Matzcnauer,  Chai  les  Hackett, 
and  Jos6  Mardcnes. 
;    Gounod's  "Gallia.'  with  Marie ''Sun- 
delius,  and  Rossini's  "  Kiabat  Mater," 
With  the  same  stars  wlio  sang  last  night, 
are  announced  for  a  special  .Aletropolitan 
.concert  on  the  afternoon  of  Good  Fri- 
day, April  l.S^hen  t,he  bill  will  also 
include  Mr.   !5eUl's  recent   f-lio-:;!  ,-■''>- 
duction  of  t-^e."  Missa  Br^ 
trina. 

Thomas  Chalmers,  the  AuKricau  ban- 
tone,  is  too  hoarse  to  sing  tonight  In 
"  L'Amore  dei  Tie  Re,"  and  his  place 
as  Maifredo  will  be  Jakcn  by  an  Italian 
artist,  formerly  with  the  Boston  C'oni- 
l  ^uiy,   I-rjlo.  Picco.  -  ■  ■ 


Outstanding  arriong  the  concerts  of 
the  last  two  days  was  the  piano  re- 
cital given  at  Aeolian  Hall  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  by  Ossip  Gabrilo-vitch, 
whose  success  as  an  orchestral  con- 
ductor at  Detroit  and  on  tour  has 
fortunately  not  made  him  give  up  the 
keyboard.  He  is  the  third  pianist  on 
record  (Liszt  and  Biilow  are  the  ot>her 
two)  who  has  proved  to  be  equally 
succesful  in  wielding  the  bS.ton  and  in 
"clawing  the  ivory,"  as  John  Fiske 
t^sed  to  say.  It  'was  a  treat  to  hear 
him  play  the  magnificent  Fantasia, 
opus  17,  which  certainly  is  the  most 
inspired  of  Schumann's  piano  works; 
at  least.  Mr.  Gabrilovitch  made  it 
seem  so.  He  also  played  the  same 
composer's  sonata  in  G  minor  and 
seven  Chopin  pieces,  not  counting  the 
encores.  The  audience,  which  filled 
the  stage  as  well  as  the  auditorium, 
was  frantic  with  joy,  particularly  af- 
ter a  brilliant  performance  of 
Chopin's  C  major  6tude  opus  10.  In 
the  C  minor  of  opus  25  he  attained  a 
huge  volume  of  sound  that  was  truly 
orchestral  in  its  imposing  effect. 


■MM 
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tj  J«me»  Gibbont  Huneker 


Caruso  and  Garden 
Start  Commodore 
Musicales  WeU\ 


Becltal. 

young  American 


The  Prrs^elle  Sinters. 

,P  Fitsscl'.e  sisters.  Ros^  ajid  Char 
-as  thcv  woulJ  be  announced  if  in 
.  ievillf- appeared  In  a  two-piano  re 
1  at   \eolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
P     Kosc  is  a  brunette;  Charlotte 
while  not  preci..ely  blonde,  is  lighter  in 
coloring  a.  to  hair  and  complexion  and 
touch  than  her  sisie..    They  are  at.t 
twin.    The^•  are  pretty,  unaffected,  and 
effectively.  They  do  not  use  notes, 
their  accuracy,  speed,  .^ynrhroniza- 
and  technical  fluency  are  admlr- 
.     Pupils  of  Felix  Fox.  a  well-knoiv  n 
nist  and  pedagogue.  ..f  Bo.ston.  him- 
a  pupil  of  Isidore  Phlllipp  of  th<- 
l.s  Conscrvalolre-the  master  of  Guio- 
Nova's-  these  two  young  ladies  may 
St  not  only  sound  training  but  nrtis- 
-ineaee.  Their  ensemble  work  chiefly 
variety  in  warmth  and  tonal  shad-  | 
..  faults  that  time  and  study  should 

iie(l>  . 


Vlischa  Elman  and  Arthur  Rubinstein 
Complete  Notable  Quartet  at 
the  New  Hotel. 


Nearlv  frn'O  thousand  music  lovers 
crowded  into  the  ball  room  of  the  new 
Commodore  Hotel  last  night  wh^re  the 
first  of  a  series  of  what  arc  to  be  called 
the  Pershing  Square  Musicales.  was  held 
with  four  arlists  of  world  renown  appear- 
ing on  the  same  programme.  There  secm.s 
to  be  a  growing  demand  for  Informal  mu- 
sical entertainments  where  operatic  sing- 
err,  can  be  seen  as  they  actually  are  with- 
out costume  or  paint.  And  there  were 
two  .singers  on  the  programme,  one  from 
the  Metropolitan.  Enrico  Caruso,  depend- 
ijable  as  well  as  great,  the  other  from  the 
Miss  Mary  Garden,  great 


,.  variations  by  Salnt-Saens  on  the 
J  of  th-  menuet  in  Beethoven's  E  flat 
.ata,  OPUS.  Rl.  No.  S.  The  first  per- 
mance  we  heard  of  this  Ingenious  and 
,Mral  composition  was  Uiat  of  the 
....looser  and  his  pupil  Mme.  Montigny- 
K.maury.  and  at  tho  Tro^adero  Palace 
n    carlv   October,    1878.    The  receipts 


■heir  prog. am  began  with  the  inevit- j  ^;;-\«°^°iP;''f^e'';V,5  ,-.V,able.  but  almost 

-  ■  ■   up  to  the  lust  minute  a  bit  uncertain. 

The  management  had  no  mtlo.unea^i 
„e.ss  when  half-past  eight,  the  ^^rne jn- 
nounced  for  the  programme  to  start,  canu 
a„d  Miss  Garden  had  not  arrived^  nf- 
U  ci.  minutes  later  Arthur  Rubinstein.  ^^  ho 
was  announced  to  play  f'--^^:,, 
„r  his  group  of  naimbors.    StiU  no  Mary 


,re  donated  to  the  yellow  fever  suf- 
rer.s  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  was 
.year  of  the  exposition  there  wa.s  a 
.tlngui.shed  audience  present.  A\  e  also 
,,,oii   the.  fact  that  the  playing  was 

rh'^plnTuX'^:  and^  hTw^mlglcally  we  \ 
"V^e"pVg'am  yesterday  was  i 
for  th?  most  'of/Y^^PlrconcPrio  Pa-  i 

'■X^  s'a°m^ersln°d^i^!  ^f%f?ar1 

!:,re' of  a  -rhaP'odj^^^Jj-  ^^?th 'capitll 
.olo  «f  V  °s  rcf  rblshed  old  V- 
^^'J^l"   ,hi    chief    declamatory  theme 

--'<='Brsoli'!:ra'^Sent'l=al 
«s"^^?  iM^  fog^mat.  fe^ln^ 

and,  of  course,  t^^^rf^  "Xnists  was 
occ«r.s.    one  enco  •«  o'  ^^^^  ^ 

an  an  angcment  b>  Du\  ernoy 

startling  '''»^'V''>^5'''^vebe.  the  so-called 
r  major  sonata  of  ■, brilllantlv 

perpetual  ^<>^X^''L^»s<t^V^^Tor;  in- 
dellvered  by  the   P^^^'^'^j^,  character- 
^TJ^l';^;;^rJwa'^PPl-"de^ 

"Butterfly"  Sung  for  Seventh  Time, 

f.i..:lni's    •■Madame   Biiitrifly"  wa.s 
.■rformed  at  the  Metropolitan  last  evc- 
.  ng  foi   the  seventh  time  this  season, 
,     record     shajed     only     by     Verdi  s 

■  \ida  -  among  nearly  forty  operas  in 
.1,0    current    list.     In    the  J'^lf 

■  \lni.-s.  Fairar,  Pornia,  Kgon"r.  Messrs. 
V.azaro,  .Scolti,  Bada,  Ananian  d  An- 
<-elo  and  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducting. 
The'audience  was  a  large  one. 

TWIN  «^l«^TFR  PlAMIST<^ 

GIVE  FIRST  RECITAL  HEREt 

The  ^ris.<;es  Rose  and  Charlotte  Presselle 
are  twHns,  five  feet  four  and  a  half  Inches 
tall,  and  ptani.sts.    Yesterday  they  gave 
3.  recital  of  music  for    two    pianos  in 
\-;!ian  Hall,  their  first  appearance  in 
•hia  city.    One  could  not  be  quite  sure 
.which  was  at  one  piano  and  which  at 
tJie  other,  except  by  noticing  that  Char- 
e  has  a  slightly  brownifih  tinge  to  htr 
?k  hair  and  that  Rose  is  just  a  trifhv, 
u^oavier.    The  most  important  difference, 
according  to  their  manager,  is  that  Char- 
lotte does  not  speak  French,  while  l!ose 
does.    At  all  cvent-s  there  is  a  similarity! 
in  their  playing.    They  play  as  one  with 
freedom,    yet   without   conflict.  Neither 
dlspla>  cd  great  promise  as  a  soloist.  But 
their   work    was  agreeably    musical  and 
thmic.     They    play    lightly,   as  well 
ncd  girls  should. 
1  lie  programme  contained  the  names  o' 
the  two  modern  composers  most  interested 
in  music  for  two  pianos,  Saint-Sacns  and 
Arerisky.    Vari.nlions  on  a  Theme  of  Bte- 
tlioven  by  the  former  w.as  played  smooth'.y 
Liid  gracefully,  .ind  from  Arensky  three 
ilioueltcs  were  interpreted  with  prec  se 
rpythms  and  musical  touch.    More  br.ll- 
nl  was  LLszt's  Concerto  I'athotique. 
I'o  close  the  programme  modern  works 
ro    hcanl.    including    Debussy'.s  "En 
inc  et  Noir"  and  Albcniz's  Rhapsodic 
Espunol. 

!;tcitals  of  music  for  two  pianos  have 

■  n  attracting  more  it-.terest  since  Harold 
iier.  and  Ossip  Gaoiilowitsch  made  a 
nl  tour  a  few  seasons  ago. 


Garden  .Nine  o'clock  struck,  and  Mr. 
tub  risiein  was  playing  encores  as  o  ten 
,s  the  audience  demanded  them.  At  foui 
minutes  past  nine  Miss  garden  arrived 
breathless,  but  ready  to  go  on  the  bla„e 

"k^Ie^'^she^had  instructed  the  stage  hands 
hat  the  lights  were  improperly  hri  ht 
nd  they  h.id  been  subdued,  .she  sang  Le- 
oux's  "Le  Nil."  And  in  spite  of  a  cold 
^e  sans  it  delightfully.  For  what  is  a 
ofd  to  Miss  Garden.  Some  critics  say 
hat  her  voice  always  sounds  as  t  s 
nas  a  cold  But  a  real  artist  can  gwe 
pleasure  without  loo  much  beauty 

°VnT  Mr.  Caruso  did  not  <^l-appointJhe 
LUdience  in  respect  to  tone.    His  voice 
■as  heard  at  its  golden  best  -n  an  ar  a 
•nr   -La   Forza  del    Destine.'     This  nr 
wfth  all  the  ser  ousncss  of  an  oper- 
atic per  ormance!  which  was  only  proper, 
bu^  later  in  his  encores  he  was  a  heht- 
heirted  UalKin  tenor  aga  n  singing  cheer- 
PuMrtith  all  the  pep  of  a  twent^fn^e- 
-ear-old  singer  mstead  of  a  sinter 
has  sang  twenty-five  ye.-^rs.  ^j.^ 
Mischa    Elman     played     ^''^^'^''^^ '  ■; 
-Faust  Fantasy"  and  several  short  num 
bers  in  hts  usual  strenuous  manner  an^ 
RuWnstein  wis  heard  f^^^^^^J 
modren  things  by  Debussy  and  Alben.z. 
-nu=ic  in  which  he  excels. 

that  of' last  nirht  will  be  presented. 


Farrar       t..^  'liiais- 
will  end  the  season. 

The  Morris 
Edward    Morris,    a   .  _ 
pianist,  who  made  such  a  favorable  im- 
presBlon  earlier  In  the  season,  gave  hi.-^ 
last  piano  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  His  program  was  well 
spaced  as  to  contra.st,  and  his  playing 
admirable,  especially  In  the  Toccata  of. 
the  D  minor  fugue  of  Taustg-Bach ;  the 
fugue  suffered    a   too    insistent  temprt 
rubato,  which  blurred  the  purity  of  its 
line;  and  there  was  also  a  tendency  to 
overpedal.    But  the  two  dances  of  Bee- 
thoven were  charming.    Of  the  Chopin 
iroup  the  B  minor  octave  study  from 
Onus  Z,'^  was  the  most  convincing,  espe- 
cially the  legato  melody  in  B :  there  was 
exceUent    cfntUena    in    Chopin  s  first 
Nocturne  in  B  flat  minor.  ,  But,  a-^  a 
whole,  the  Chopin  interpretations  of  Mi.j 
Morris  were  rather  literal. 

EDWARD  MORRIS' GROWTH  | 
EVIDENT  m  HIS  PLAYINGl 

Known  here  a  few  yea:rs  ago  as  a  child  I 
prodigy  ndward  Morris,  a  young  American 
pianist,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall,  It  -was  liis  second 
appearance  hero  this  season, 

.Since  his  boyhood  days  Mr.  Morris  has 
gradually  improved.  There  is  a  serious 
strain  in  his  attitude  toward  his  art.  He 
is  intense  and  potent,  as  well  ac  tech- 
nically exact  in  his  playing.  Ho  could 
have  put  mora  breadth  into  Beethoven's 
sonata,  opus  31.  No.  3,  yet  it  was  played 
well.  Most  voung  pianists  lack  individu- 
ality or  else  they  hide  lac  kof  skill  behind 
eccentricities.  But  there  is  in  Mr.  Morris' 
touch  and  in  his  management  of  tone  and 
dynamics  an  indescribable  something  that 
marks  him  as  an  artist.  More  experience 
Tvill  broaden  him. 

Chopin,  Felix  Dej'o,  Liszt,  Schubert  and 
Bach  were  the  composers  represented  on 
his  progranieni.  His  success  with  a  mod- 
erately large  ;mdience  was  unquestionable 
judajng  from  the  applause.  . 


bOPHIt  BRASLAU  IN 

AS  AZUCENA 

Haymon'de  Belaiinois  Also  Makes 
First  Appearance  as  Preziosilla 
at  Verdi  Matinee. 


to 


By  James  Gibbons  Hineker 


.\  Triple  Uencfit  UIH. 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  there  was  a  Verdi  fes- 
Uval  for  the  benefit  of  the  Metropolitan 
opera  Emergency  Fund.  Three  acts,  rep- 
resenting dl/terent  periods  of  the  gi  eat 
Italian  composer,  were  sung:  Act  IV. 
from  ■•  II  Trovatore."  with  Mane  Rap- 
pold,  Sophie    Braslau-who    sang  won- 
de-fullv  well-Martlnelli.  De  Luca-who 
substituted  for  Thomas  Chalmers,  indls-  | 
posed-and    Pletro    Audlslo.     Gennaro  | 
Papi  conducted.   Acts  II.  and  IH  Scene 
3    from  •■  n  Forza  del  Destlno,     with  I 
Rosa    Ponselle.    Raymonde  Delaunois, 
JOS6  Mardones.  and  Pompilio  Malafe.  a  I 
Papi  conducted.    Ballet.  Act  III.,  wlth^ 
Rosina   Gain,   BonflgUo,   and  corps  oe 
ballet.   And  Act  HI.  from  "  Alda,"  wath 
Claudia  Muzlo.  Kathleen  Howard,  En- 
rico Caruso,  De  Luca-who  again  .substi- 
tut.>d   this  time  tor  Clarence  Wiltehlll, 
indisposed,  and  Glulio  Rossi.  Roberto 
Moranzoni  conducted. 
•     Cu-uso  was  In  magnificent  form  and 
AIlss  Muzlo  sang  her  great  solo  as  she 
had  not  sung  It  this  season.   All  the  art- 
ists were  recalled  by  a  large  and  cn- 
thu.slastic  audience.  ( 
Latit  "  Barber  of  Seville." 
••  Last  time  this  season  "  is  the  red- 
letter  line  across  most  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  billboards  on  Broadway,  and 
■   the  last  ■•  Barber  of  Seville  "  was  sung 
last  eNcning,  with  fine  ensemble  and 
familiar  cast.    Mme.  Barrientos  was  the 
Rosina,    De    Luca    the    Figaro,  with 
Charies  Hackett  in  the  rOle  of  his  d^but, 
and  other   parts   sung   Malatesta  and 
Rothier.    Mr.  Papi  conducted.  Tonight 
the  American  novelties  of  the  year  will 
be  repeated,  while  tomorrow  Caruso  and- 
Matzenauer  .have  a  final      Samson  et 


The  \>rdi  matinee  .it  the  Meiroiioli- 
tan  Opera  House  yrstei  Jay  proved  to  be 
quite  an  evctitfiil  and  highly  pxhilaiutiiif; 
ofCJsiou.  for  Sophie  Bra.slaii  made  u 
signally  s^uccesstui  dtlnit  as  Azticeiia  in 
"11  Trovatore,"  of  which  two  scoiu->- 
were  Riven,  w  itli  Min  ir  Uappold  as 
Leonora.  .Martinelli  as  M,niri.  <i.  De  I/i«  a 
as  tJount  (li  I>iiiia  and  Aiuiisiu  as  l{iii>:. 
'J'boinas  t'h;iliners  was  to  h;ive  sung  slif 
Count,  but  a  slischt  cold  indisposed  iiim 
and  tlio  \crisatil<'  De  Liica  not  m.ly 
tilled  his  plaic  most  acceiitiihl.v.  hut  in 
a  scene  from  ".\ida,"  whidi  dosed  lh<' 
performance,  took  ou  the  role  of  .\ui"ii- 
asri)  in  plat  e  o£  Clar9nce  Whitehill,  i'' 'n 
was  ill. 

With  Rosa  I'onspllo  as  Donua  Lemorji. 
in  "La  Korza  del  Destiuo, "  Ha.vniomlvj 
]J.''laiinois.  as  t'rpziosilla,  iilso  made  lu'r 
first  appearance  in  thai  part  and  derived 
an  empliafic  and   \cry   populiir  success 
from    iier   spirited    ai-tinp    and  capital 
singiiij;.     Mardones  Mas  the  Abbot  ;ii!d 
Malatesta  Father  Meltoue.   The  third  ol^ 
the    \  erdi    trinity    wa.s   thf>   Nile  scene  j 
from  "Aidii.  ■  the  penitent  and  sanctiiied  | 
oourfpsan  gU)rioiisly  acted  and  sunj;  iiy  I 
Claudia  Muzio.     Kathleen  Howard  <\as  I 
a   fine   Amneris   and   Caruso  the  uoblo  1 
itadanies.     IJe  Luea  save  a  tine  siu.dng  j 
of  ,\monusro  and  Kossi  was  an  cftcctivP 
Ramris.    Mr.  I'api  conducted  "La  Foiv-.-i 
dei  D'stino"  and  "II  Trovatore,"  audi 
Mr.  Moranzoni.  "Aida."  ■ 

la  thi>  evoniug  a  lively  and  pxepedin.!;- 
ly  well  sung  ])prf ormancp  of  "Thp  U;ii"- 
ber  of  Seville"  won  groat  npprohation 
Ironi  a  irowded  audiencp.  Barrientos, 
Mattfeld.  Ilnckett.  De  Luca,  Uothier, 
Malatesta  and  the  otLi(!rs  of  the  usual 
cast  pro.)eeted  every  value  of  the  cppra 
with  great  vim.    .Mr.  I'api  conducted. 


lionely  farmhouse  in  Maine  or  ^1'^;"  | 
souri  and  talk  with  him.  Why  should  | 
we  begrudge  a  lazy  pianist  the  chance  , 
to  have  his  encores  played  for  him  | 
automatically? 

Percy  Grainger,  to  be  sure,  Is  not 
lazy.    More  than  ever,  since  his  two 
years'  association  with  the  Ajnencan 
Army,  he  is  a  live  wire,  a  storage 
batterv  o£  energy,  virility,  and  en- 
thusiasm.   He  played,  with  his  own 
nngers  and  his  own  brain,  Chopin  s 
Polonai.se  in  A  flat   and  Schumann  s 
F  sharp  Romance  to  the  great  de- ^ 
light  of  the  audience.    Wdth  the  Duo- 
Art  piano  he  played  this  special  ar- 
rangement for  two   pianos  of  three 
numbers  of  his  "In  a  Nutshell"  suite. 
The  Duo-Art  duplicated   exactly  his, 
way  of  playing  the  opening  movement: 
of  Tchaikovsky's  great  concerto,  the 
orchestral  part  being  reproduced  au-^ 
tomatically  by  the  Aeolian  pipe  organj 
which  has  some  exquisite  colors  on  itf4 
pfllcttc  1 
For  this  splendid  instrument  Saint-I 
Saens,  France's    greatest  compose:-^ 
has  written  a  .special  piece,  entitle^ 
"Fantaisie  pour  Orgue  Aeolian."  Thi^ 
also  was  played  last  night,  and  evcrM 
one  was  delighted  with  its  wonderful 
harp  effects,  its  quasi-Human  choru.s! 
its  chimes,  etc.    Evidently  the  greai 
Parisian  organist  hugely  enjoyed  writ-1 
ing  this  piece,  because  it  enabled  him 
to  disregard  the  limitations  of  tHe  hu- 
man performer  and  to  make  full  use 
of  the  enormous  scope  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  evening 
was  the  singing  by  Florence  Easton, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
of  songs  by  Puccini,  Tosti,  Thayer,  and 
Grainger,  some  of  them  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Leopold,  others  by  the  Duo-Art 
piano.    She  sang  them  all  well,  but 
rose  to  thrilling  grandeur  in  Grain- 
ger's own  "A  Reiver's  Neok  Verse,"  a 
wild  song  of  a  savage  tragedy  at  the 
Scotch   border,    overwhelming  in  its 
emotional  appeal,  and  as  inspired  as 
on*  of  Grieg's  mountain  songs.  It 
had  to  be  repeated,  it  is  needless  to 
say.    It  is  every  inch  a  Grainger,  as 
are  his  settings  of  the  two  other  songs 
sung     by     Mme.     Easton— "Willow, 
Willow,"  and  "Died  for  Love,"  Surely, 
the  most  unmistakable  musical  indi- 
vidualities of  tihe  day,  as  players  and 
composers,  are  Paderewski,  Kreisler. 
and  Grainger,     Individuality  is  only 
another  way  of  spelling  genius. 


pleasu. 


-  8     '  "^j 

Musical  Sorcery  TIp-to-Date- 

Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  last  , 
night,  in  Aeolian  Hall,  Percy  G-raingcr  , 
played  his  English  Morris  Dance 
called  "Country  Gardens."  After  the 
applause  had  subsided  he  touched  a 
^switch  and  the  same  piece  was  playea 
^again  exactly  as  he  had  played  it,  al- 
hough  he  didn't  move  a  finger. 

Had  such  a  thing  happened  sev- 
eral generations  ago,  the  pianist  and 
every  one  connected  with  this  un- 
canny affair  would  have  been  burnt 
alive  at  the  stake.  We  have  grown 
more  liberal.  We  do  not  think  it  su- 
pernatural that  a  New  Yorker  can  at 


Nev7Singer  In  'L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re 

Montemezzla's  "  L'Amore  del  Tre  Re 
opened  the  last  week  but  one  of  tlie 
Metropolitan  opera  season  last  evening 
under  unusual  ciicum.stances  as  regards 
the  singing  cast.'  Miss  Muzlo  and 
Messrs.  Martinelli  and  Mardones  rei.p- 
peared,  while  Thomas  Chalmers  was  un- 
able to  sing  the  baritone  r61e  of  Man- 
fredo,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  an 
Italian  artist.  Milo  Piece,  who  has  sung 
elsewhere  in  New  York,  and  in  opera 
elsewhere  In  America.  Mr.  Plcco  was 
up  in  the  part,  and  he  was  perhaps  the 
only  man  in  this  vicinity  who  could  so 
acceptably  have  fitted  Into  the  musi-ill 
characterization  of  Sem  Benelli's  pe«tiC| 
tragedy  at  a  moment's  call.  Mr.  Moran-i 
zonl  again  conducted,  and  there  was  al  , 
large  house.  j 

•Much  interest  in  last  eveninpr's  repe- 
tition of  "I/Amore  dei  tre  Re"  nt  the  I 
MetropoKtan  Opera  House  centpred  hi 
first  appearance  of  Millo  Picco  in 
role  of  Manfredo  in  the  turgidly 
heantiful  opera  by  Montcmezzi.  The| 
newcomer,  who  holds  an  exalted  posi- 
tion among  the  great  singers  of  Tt.ilyl 
and  to  whom  the  part  no  new  exppn- 
ence.  disclosed  a  voice  of  singnlar  sweet- 
ness and  flexihiKty,  powerful  and  ft;  1- 
toned  and  vet  falling  short  of  an.v  stnk- 
inir  dramatic  intensity.  He  acted,  too 
•with  intelligence  and  discretion  anc 
earned  the  emphatic  applause  hf 
received.  Clundia  Mua.o,  perfectly  flttef 
In  the  role,  san«  Flora  with  fire  n"f\7^' 
Inst  RT.(\  Martinelli  n»  Avlto  find  M.-.r 
6^9^  A-^hibftUlo,  jars  r. ot J"' 
formances,    Mr.  Moranionl  conducted. 


the 
the 


■  A  Pianist  From  Loganberryland-  , 

■  Salem,  Ore.,  is  the  headquarters  of 
loganberry  juice,  which  is  sweeter  and  ; 

"  more  flavory  than  grape  juice,  and  is  j 
destined  to  replace  the  sweet  vintage  j 

ll  wines.  The  same  Salem  is  the  home 
of  -Winifred  Byrd,  who  gave  a  piano 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. There  were  times  when  her 
tone  had  the  real  loganberry  quality 


a-si  aiiil  iii'.si  iiunibur  la  .srluiiuajiu'.s 
•Scenes  of  Childhood."  Some  of  the 
pieces  In  thin  suite  were  rather  sciool- 
Sirllsh  In  ertccf.  and  when  Miss  Byrd 
gets  older  9he  will  find  more  romance 
In  them.  She  played  Brahms's  B  minor 
rhapsody  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
>t  the  Brahmsltea  present,  and  they 

tre  hard  to  please.  Others  grot  more 
leasuro  from  her  playing-  of  a  Chopin 
fcjrelude  and  a  scherzo.  She  had  pieces 
by  MacDowel'.  and  Salnt-Saens.  but 
It  was  In  U.szt's  "St.  Francis  Walk- 
on  the  Waters"  that  she  best  dis- 
played her  planlstic  gifts,  making  her- 
self seem  bigger  to  the  ears  than  to 
the  eyes.  It  is  not  a  girl's  piece,  for 
Liszt's  depiction  in  tones  of  the  surg- 
ing, turbulent  waters  calls  for  a  man's 
powerful  muscles:  yet  Miss  Byrd  gave 
a  surprisingly  effective  rendering  of 
this  water  mtisic;  and  .«rhe  did  not 
neglect  the  splendid  melodic  thoughts 
underlying  it  In  the  effort  to  pile  high 
the  billows  of  pianiatic  virtuosity. 


ri(j«  for  Vacation  Fund 

,  uKlpliU     ()nli.>ira,  wl;l 
.l.srummo    Farrar    and    Scrg  e  Ka.h- 
,„anlnoff  »n  solo  Mnr*..  Save  a  oonrm 
In  the  Metropolllan  Opera   Moukc  Isu-t 
.vrnlnK  for  the  Vaoillon  A««oclatlon, 

„l>,Mlt     $(1.I>I)0.  .   


A\iiilfrecl  llyra  riays. 

■\\o  always  enjoy  the  piano  playing 
of  Winifred  Byrd.  She  made  her  last 
bow  oE  the  season  at  a  recital  In 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  ,aJflernoon.  Her 
general  performance  furnished  forth 
evcral  reasons  for  her  popularity.  Bho 
Is  mvisloal— score  one.  She  possesses  a 
polished  technlqu< — score  two.  She  ia 
Invariably  musical— sc^re  one.  two, 
three.  That  mu.^loal  element  in  hor 
playing  Is  her  chlefest  rharm.  Alone 
t  would  cloak  a  multitude  of  technical 
ilefccts;  if  there  were  many  to  cloak. 
With  It  she  might  evfn  play  without 
iiiains;  there  are  so  many  hen-minded 
inlsta  of  several  sexes  who  scramble 
I  \  or  the  piano  as  aimlessly  as  a  chicken 
without  a  head,  in  this  case  the  sev- 
jred  head  doesn't  make  the  seraphim. 
But  Miss  Byrd  has  plenty  of  intellect. 
Her  readings  are  logical,  hei'  phra.^ing 
praiseworthy  because  of  its  formal  bal- 
ance, her  command  of  color  discreet. 
ta.«!teful.  admirable,  and  hev  variou.s 
touches  penetratingly  musical— that  word 
win  bob  up  again.  With  all  her  pre- 
cision her  style  is  large.  And  then  she 
tias  lived  and  worked  in  the  tremendous 
helghborliood  of  Teresa  Carreno.  that 
V^alkyr  of  the  keyboard,  a  genuine  pupil 
jf  the  great  Veneauelean  artist. 

All  is  relative,  and  wlfihln  her  scale  of 
iynamlcs  Winifred  Byrd  is  a  master  of 
cr  means.  She  draws  from  her  instru- 
nent  an  astonl.>=hingly  large  and  sono- 
:ou3  tone,  and  she  respects  her  mate- 
rial, for  she  never  makes  ugly  noi-ses, 
■vcn  in  the  most  Orashlng  fortisslmo.s. 
That  she  boasts  the  luscious  tonal  quali- 
ty of  Ouiomar  Novaes  would  be  an  un- 
iust  attribution.  Xevertheless,  her 
jluylng  is  rhythmically  alert,  sparkling, 
ind  AVhen  the  spirit  moves  her  slie  can 
DC  veritably  diabolic.  Yesterday  her 
jrogram  did  not  develop  in  her  traits 
)f  the  runaway  colt:  it  contained  no 
rugu%  sonata  or  I^lgat  rhapsody,  yet  it 
wa.->  Interesting.  The  opening  number, 
the  seldom  heard  B  minor  Hhapsodie, 
Opus  79 — the  other  Rhapeodle  in  this 
opus  is  in  O  minor  and  Is  oftener  played 
—was  delivered  in  a  muslcianly  fashion. 
The  rhapsodic  in  the  piece  is  not  of  the 
Magyar :  rather  docs  it  smack  of  the 
midnight  oil,  though  the  lyric  episodes 
'n  D  minor  and  B  major  are  lovely.  To' 
our  way  of  thinking  the  work  was  taken 
at  too  slow  a  tempo,  mas.«ivc  as  it 
eoimded.  After  a  charming  version  of 
the  1^  major  Prelude  of  Chopin,  tlie 
ilfastic  and  dramatic  first  Scherzo  in  B 
nlinor  by  the  same  master  displayed  the 
pianist's  solid  attainments.  .She  was 
dramatic,  tender  in  the  lilting  broken 
tenths  of  the  B  major  section,  and  the 
climax  in  the  coda  Was  like  a  wild  ride 
across  country  on  a  windy,  moonlit 
night.  She  used  the  interlocked  octave.s; 
she  did  not  strike  that  top  B  on  the 
i»  first  page,  a  nasty  jump  when  the  tempo 
»'  Isi  a  m.-shing  one.  Schumann's  "  Chil- 
dren's Scenes  "  were  naive,  plaintive, 
delightful:  Liszt,  MacDowell  and  Salnt- 
Saens  comprised  the  rest.  The  audience 
was  enthusiastic  throughout. 


Carolyn   Willard's   Iteoital.  i 
Carolyn  Wlllard.  a  pianist  from  Chi-  ' 
cago,  gave  her  first  New  York  recital 
before  a  friendly  audience  at  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  She 
was  heard  in  Bach's  D  minor  fugue. 
Krahm's   rhapsody  opp.    11!)   pieces  by 
Scarlatti.  Debusy.  Chopin,  Sapelnikoff. 
f.iszt.  and  three  Americans.    In  this  last 
oup  were  MacDowell's  E  minor  polo-  , 
ilse.    Howard    Brockway's    F  major, 
iipilce,    and    Lidu    Jones  Downlng's 
•Memory  Land." 


Boy  Violinist  Makes  His "bebut. 

lohn  Corigllano,  »  violinist  of  10  yrsf,-< 
"  u  m  thi.?  citj-- of  Italian  partntagc! 
made   his  bow   in    Aeolian   Hall  last 

krelMec  s  .paraphrase  "r  [he  Pa,?eVw-\i.l 
minuet,  and  Godowsky's' Vai^r^f 


.Mri'aily  tliis  season  tlipro  lins  l)oen  an 
Enrico  Caruso  nifrht  iind  a  Mnr.v  (iartlen 
ni^lit.  nnd  those  who  are  conver.snnt  witli 
operatic  nffairs  felt  assured  thai  in  the 
course  of  human  events  it  would  become 
U'H-essar.v  to  have  a  (ieraklinc  l^arrnr 
iiiuht.  It  took  place  yesterday  at  the 
.MetropolitJin  Opera  Ifouse.  when  char- 
ity uHs  oom'hined  witri  niensure.  the  r»- 
ii'i-cipts  of  the  iMcning  being  rlonatctl  to 
the  A'acation  Fund. 

.Miss  Karrar.  a  symphony  in  gofld  and 
liurut  orange,  literally  "slinkod''  onto  the 
Iilatform  nnd  was  ;rrp(>ted  with  an  out- 
inirst  of  auplau-se  which  took  place  yooif- 
ei'ousl.v  after  each  of  her  songs.  Her 
first  KTOup  consisted  of  French  songs, b.v 
■Massenet.  Franck  '  d'lTardelot  and 
' 'ha  uiina lie  while  hpr  scx'ond  contrilvu- 
tion  consisted  of  compositions  by  Rim- 
sky- KorsakoH'.  (jriog.  Tschaikowsky, 
It^chmaninoff  and  ( iretehanoff.  Her  ac- 
companiments -were  played  by  Mocstro 
Bamlhoshok. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  benefit  perform- 
ance i-ontains  any  artistic  value.  It  it 
usuaHy  just  a'  hodcp  podge  of  hastil,'' 
gathered  material,  hut  the  entertainment 
yesterda.v  was  of  rare  interest  in  that  the 
P1\iladolphia  Orchestrn,  led  by  Stowkow- 
ski,  their  masterful  leader,  rendered 
Tschaikowsky's  Fathetique  .Symphonie 
and  iHimsky-Korsakoff's  overture.  "La 
Grande  T'aque  Russa."  which  in  them- 
selves were  well  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. 

Rachmaninoff  played  his  concn-to  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  completing  the 
evening's  nflferings. 

>iri,ss  Farrar  was  presented  with  a 
huge  flor.ql  offering,  while  thp  lobbies 
werp  tilled  with  the  dainty  figures  of 
fluttering  maidens  pTtracting  the  coin  of 
the  realm  for  souvenir  programs,  scene.? 
in  themselves  unusual  for  the  MetropoW 
tan.  ,      ,      .  1.  /i 

The  Schola  Cantorum.  ' 

There  was  much  beautiful  music  soug 
at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  by  tht 
chorus  of  the  Schola  CantoiUni.  Kurt 
.'<chindlcr,  conductor.  It  was  the  final 
concert  of  the  tenth  season,  and,  as  Uio 
fates  Were  propitious,  it  proved  the 
most  enjoyable  of  any  concert  tWs  year 
of  the  organization.  The  solemn  period 
is  at  hand  for  two  grand  old  religions, 
Pesach  and  Passover,  and  the  program 
last  night  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  Holy 
Week;  Indeed,  it  could  be  repeated  next 
week,  for  the  Singing  of  such  music  is 
a  holy  and  wholesome  thought;  music 
that  laves  the  soul  from  the  profane 
dust  of  futile  opera  and  other  urtmuslcal 
east  winds. 

The  novelties  were  two  anthems  from 
the  All  Night  Vigil  by  Lengei  V.  Rach- 
maninoff, Opus  37,  No.  2  and  No.  3.  pub- 
lished in  101.5  and  sung  at  Moscow  by 
the  Cathedral  Choir.  Any  one  who  been 
lucky  enough  to  have  Visited  that  mar- 
velous Russian  city  will  testify  to  the 
moving  quality  of  the  ecclesiastical 
chanting  there. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  ttie  raw 
niuslc  of  the  distinguished  Russian  com-^ 
poser  is  «  ell  made.  "  Bless  the  Hour  O 
My  SouMl  Is  the  first  anthem  and,  if 
the  mo(WPte  durkllng  rather  than  ex- 
ultant, the  "atmosphere  in  which  Is  was 
conceived  is  'sufficient  excuse.  Russia 
must  have  been  in  ah  apoculyptic  con- 
dition lylth  ^^Uie  Seven  Seals  broken, 
the  vials  of^^^Hi  opened  and  pouring 
upon.     The  anthem,   "Bless  the 

Lord  O  MjT'Smil"  with  the  Ingeniously 
varied^Allelulia  was  more  joyous.  Never- 
theless, the  Cherubic  hjTnn  by  Alex- 
andre -  Gretchaninoff  outpointed  these 
anthems  In  sincerity  and  invention. 

Three  ChansCns  set  for  four-part 
chorus  a  Capella,  by  Claude  Debussy, 
(aa  air  In  Memoriam,)  were  charming. 
•The  lovely  old  French  of  Prince  Charles 
D'Orleans  were  no  Inconsiderable  addi- 
tion to  the  artistic  merit  of  Debussy's 
share.  Charles  I3' Orleans  was  a  pioneer 
In  the  emplojTnent  of  exotic  verse 
forms ;  the  Rondel,  the  Bullade  Royale. 
the  "Virelal,  even  the  humbler  triolet. 
Here,  however,  he  wrote  In  simpler 
measures.  "  The  Planting  of  the  May- 
pole "  gave  such  unalloyed  pleasure  be- 
cause of  Merle  Alcock's  rich  contralto 
and  the  excellent  collaboration  of  Mrs. 
Schendler's  chorus,  that  the  number 
had  to  be  repeated.  Miss  Alcock  also 
sang  the  solo  In  one  of  Ruchmanlnoff's 
anthems.  The  Debussy  harmonies  were 
both  savant  and  ear-wooing;  the  Inter- 
vals were  ticklish  to  sing,  utiaccom- 
panied  as  they  were. 

The  Schola  Cantoi-um  sung  With  more 
precision  and  better  intonation  thart  its 
wont.  There  was  a  smoother  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  choirs,  though  the  general 
tone  producftlon  was  still  wooly,  the  en- 
trance and  exits  In  polyphomtc  episodea 
not  always  prompt  or  clean  cut.  But  the 
music  was  of  such  high  order — Orlando 
dl  La:ssl,  old  French  and  Flemish  Bei-- 
gerettes  and  Eashe  Weed  music  of  old 
Spain— that  the  unverified  reason  of  llr. 
Schidler's  resignation  and  ultimate  de- 
parture for  Russia,  made  us  wonder 
who  could,  .imong  local  conductors,  give 
us  so  much  novel,  stimulating  and 
genuinely  beautiful  music.  The  con- 
ductor and  chorus  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  a  large  audience.  So  Was 
Miss  Alcock. 


Inlcrcsli. 
ions  Sung  by  the  .'5t  lit*!;; 
rantornm 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
Tho  Schola  Cantorum  gave  t 
concert  for  this  season   at  CarncMc 
Hall  last  night.   Mr.  Schindler,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  society,  has  frequently 
tried  to  arrange  a  more  original  pro- 
gramme of  pieces,  but  has  never  sue-' 
ceeded  in  putting  together  a  more  dig- 
uifcd  and  interesting  one  or  one  so 
appropriate  to  the  season  and  calcu- 
latcd  to  hold  the  attention  of  an  audi- 
cncc  of  refined  taste.    It  began  with 
two  light-hearted  secular  motets  by  Or-  i 
laodo  di  Lasso  ("Mon  coeur  se  rccom- 
mande  H  vous"  and  "Quand  mon  man  i 
vient    de    dehors"),  and   after  three  ; 
merry  bergercttes  by  old  French  and  j 
Flem'ish  composers  (among  therii  the  ( 
daiAtv  "Aime  moi  bergere,"  by  Lefeb- | 
vre,  one  of  the  four-and-twcnty  fiddlers  1 
of  Louis  Kill)  it  reached  its  artistic 
climax  in  four  Lenten  motets  by  two 
masters  of  the  Spanish  school,  Morales, 
who  was  a  predecessor  of  Palestrina, 
cud  Victoria,  who  was  the  contempo- 
rary   and    devoted    disciple    of  that 
"prince  of  music." 

There  followed  settings  by  Debussy 
of  three  poems  written  by  Charles 
d'Orleans  while  that  royal  poet  was  : 
held  as  a  hostage  in  England,  and  in 
conclusion  came  three  examples  ot 
modern  liturgical  music  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  one  by  Gretchaminoff  and  two, 
of  recent  date,  by  Rachmaninoff.  Com- 
paratively simple  and  ingratiatingly 
euphonious  were  these  Russian  pieces,  [ 
though  characteristic  of  the  style  of 
which  local  music-lovers  jknew  little 
until  it  was  brought  into  (the  concert 
room  by  the  choir  of  the  Russian 
Cathedral  of  »t.  Nicholas.  They  made 
an  easy  appeal  to  the  ear  and  fancy  of 
the  audience  and  the  composer,  who 
sat  in  a  box  during  the  concert,  was 
made  again  to  appreciate  how  genuine 
a  hold  he  has  won  upon  the  respect 
and  admitation  of  the  seriously  minded 
element  among  New  York's  music- 
lovers.  The  pieces  were  sung  in  their 
original  ,to,ngue,  which  proceeding  had 
one  advantage  at  least — it  permitted 
tbe.hearers  to  enjoy  the  music  as  such 
without  putting  upon  their  minds  the 
clog  of  a  prosaic  and  awkwardly  mov- 
ing translation.  In  one  of  them,  as 
in  the  second  of  the  Debussy  pieceS; 
MisS' Merle  Alcoek,  contralto,  sang  the 
solo?,  and  ang  them  with  decorous  - 
tastfe  a.nd  intelligence. 

Th«i  Erench  chansons,  which  are  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  Debussy's  har- 
monic manner  put  into  the  service  of  a 
capella  style,  were  not  new.  They  had 
been  heard  before  at  concerts  of  the 
Schola  Cantorum  when  it  was  called 
the  McDowell  chorus,  and  by  the  Musi- 
cal Art  Society  under  Dr.  Frank  Dam- 
rosch;  but  the  Rachmaninoff  pieces 
were  new  and  so  were  the  motets  by 
Morales,  which  were  the  most  notable 
things  of  thp  evening.  They  were  ^ 
setting  of  a  portion  of  the  Lementations 
of  Jeremiah,  "0  vos  omnes"  (a  resp>.,n- 
sorium  in  the  matin  service  on  Easter 
Eve)  and  .a  penitential  anthem,  "Emen- 
demus  in  melius,"  for  two  choruses.  The 
1  former  is  a  lofty  example  of  the  se- 
raphic style  of  the  Palestrina  period, 
ione  which  measures  itself  with  the  best 
^examples  of  that  master.     The  latter, 

(though  less  marked  by  serene  beauty,  | 
'is  more  striking:  because  of  the  com-  i 
poser's  use  of  what  may  be  called  a 
drairnatic  device.  Into  the  midst  of 
penitential  reflection  and  prayer,  a 
chorus  of  tenors  in  unison  intei-jects  an 
admonition  to  humility,  of  which  Long- 
fellow's "Dust  tliou  art  to  dust  re- 
turnest"  is  a  poetic  paraphrase.  The 
melody  is  persistent  and  strident  and 
cuts  into  the  polyphonic  mass  like  t!ie 
voice  of  divine  admix-atioii.  Tho  effect 
is  thrilling,  and  we  canont  recall  its 
fellow  in  medieval  ecclesiastical  music. 

The  music  which  Mr.  Schindler  of- 
fered his  audience  was  cf  so  high  a 
type  that  we  have  no  dispo^iition  to  be 
critical  of  tVie  performance.  It  is  al- 
ways a  question  if  music  of  this  char- 
acter should  bo  sung  by  a  large  choir 
of  singei-s  chiefly  amateurs,  for  its  de- 
mands upon  purity  of  intonation  and 
justness  of  expression  are  many.  It  is 
also  a  question  if  the  effect  of  Russian 
Church  music  can  be  attained  by  a 
choir  of  mixed  voices.  But  a  beautiful 
spirit  pervaded  the  concert,  and  there 
was  much  to  be  grateful  for. 


Bolgheviki  and  Church  Music- 
A  striking  Illustration  of  what  thug 
rule  mean.s  in  Ru.ssla,  one  of  the 
most  ardently  religious  countries,  and 
particularly  famed  for  Its  church  mu- 
sic, wa.s  provided  in  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night  when  -he  choir  known  at 
the  Schola  Cantorum  gave  its  last 
concert,  under  Kurt  Schindler.  In  the 
Piogramme  notes  relating  to  the  final 
numbers  Mr.  Schindler  says:  "This 
■All  Night  Vigil'  is  the  latest  of 
Rachmaninoff's  larger  works,  being 
constituted  of  15  a  cappella  motets 
and  psalm  settings.  It  was  finished 
by  him  during  the  war  and  published 
in  1915.  Only  one  copy  of  the  music 
has  reached  this  country,  via  Eng- 
land, from  whloh  copy  the  pre.sent 
performance  has  been  prepared.  The 
composer,  who  is  with  us  in  .Ameri- 
ca nov/,  tells  of  the  marvellous  rendi- 
tion given  the  work  at  its  first  and 
only  performance  by  the  Mo.scow  Ca- 
thedral Choir.  Church  servlcaa  in 
Russia  are  not  permitted  by  the  .Bol- 
shevlki,  and  so  it  behooves  us  to  see 
to  it  that  such  music,  ranging  among 
the  truest  expressions  of  relig-ious 
feeling  in  modem  times,  shall  be 
preserved  during  the  cataclysm  that 
engulfs  Eastern  Europe  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

It  Is-  inconceivable  that  such  a 
tyranny  of  a  criminal,  unwashed  mi- 
nority should  continue  long  in  Rus- 
sia. In  the  meantime  we  are  glad  to 
enjoy  such  gems  of  Muscovite  ec- 
clesiastic music  as  those  recent 
works  of  our  distinguished  guest.  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  was  In  a  box.  and  the 
audience  made  him  rise  to  acknowl- 
I  edge  its  tribute  of  admi-ration  for  such 
consummate  art. 

The  only  other  modern  music  on 
Mr.  Schindler's  programme  was  pro- 
vided by  Debussy's  "Trois  Chansons 
de  Charles  d'Orleans,"  which  also  were 
relished  by  the  audience.  One  of 
them,  "Quant  j'ai  ouy  le  tambourin," 
in  which  Merle  Alcock  sang  the  solo 
part  very  badly,  had  to  be  repeated, 
and  the  second  time,  having  recovered 
from  her  evident  fright,  she  sang  it 
admirably. 

The  first  half  of  the  programme, 
which  brought  out  all  the  best  quali- 
ties of  the  choir  and  Its  conductor, 
was  devoted  to  old  Belgian  and  Span- 
ish church  music,  by  Orlando  La.gso, 
known  In  the  sixteenth    century  as 

I  "the  Belgian  Orpheus,"  and  Morales, 
, Spain's  greatest  composer.  To  mod- 
jern  ears  there  is  a  good  deal  cf  sanie- 
jness  in  these  medieval  church  Avcrks; 
'yet  one  could  sympathize  with  what 
j  Henry  Collet  wrote  regarding  a  passage 
I  in  the  "Memento  homo"  of  Morales: 
i  "There  exists,  perhaps.  In  all  music 
j  no  more  grandiose  and  dramatic 
i  phrase;  its  apparition  between  the 
j  suppUcating  chorus  of  the  other  voices 
j  is  of  supernatural  beauty." 
I  There  was  a  rumor  last  night  that 
I  Kurt  Schindler,  saddened  by  the  re- 
'iCent  loss  of  his  Russian  wife,  had 
(decided  to  give  up  the  Schola  Can- 
torum, but  that  it  would  continue  un? 
der  another  conductor.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  replace  this  scholarly  artist. 


WINS-GENDRON  RECITAL 
AN  ARTISTIC  SUCCESS 

ilose  Levison  at  Aeolian  Hall  Dis- 


Meyerbeer's  "Le  Prophete"  was  re- 
peated lastjrnight  at  the  Metropolitaji 
with  the  uiual  Caruso  audience.  'Tlte 
great  tenor  is  not  an  ideal  Jean,  but 
his  voice  makes  amends  for  his  his- 
trionic deficiencies.  Mmc.  Florence 
Easton  sang  Bertha  foV  the  arst  time 
in  New  York.  Unfortunately  she  was 
not  in  her  best  voice  and  what  is  most 
unusual  with  her  she  had  frequent 
quarrels  with  the  pitch.  Mme.  Matzen- 
auer  was  the  Fides,  Leon  Rothier  the 
Oberthal  and  Rafael  Diaz,  Carl 
Schlegel  and  Jose  Mardones  the  three 
Anabaptists. 

Once  more  the  exquisite  Rosina 
Gain  came  near  to  carrying  off  the 
honors  of  the  performance  even  from 
Mr.  Caruso.  Mme.  Galli's  dancing  is 
as  richly  musical  as  even  the  golden 
tones  of  the  tenor  of  tr.,nTF.       r;.  V. 


plays  Fine  Musicianship  in  Well- 
Chosen  Piano  Program. 

I>5uis  Wills  and  Edouard  Gendron  in 
sonata  recntal  at  Aeolian  "Hal!  again 
pleased  a  diligently  attentive  audience 
with  a  most  artistic  and  brief  program 
of  seldom  heard  compositions.  Their  de- 
livery of  Gabriel  Faure's  iSonata  was  a 
noble  cxiposit.ion  of  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  tho  piano  as  wpII  as  the  violin 
ill  this  much  misunderstood  form  of 
<'l>ligato,  and  Mr.  (Jendron  throughout 
the  program  attained  and  held  a  degrci^ 
of  essentia  I  importance  that  at  all  times 
enhanced  and  sometimes  ercalted  the 
heautiful  playing  of  Violinist  Wins. 
<iuil^aume  Lekeu's  .Sonata,  a  radiant  and 
fanciful  cxcui-sion  for  the  violin,  suit- 
ably opened  the  short,  program,  which 
ended  with  ...ninletf  success  iu  the  I-n?.- 

.^in  Jugc 


?:iri  •Sonata.  , 
lieh  clis|ila.veU 


tlu 


a  me'oSic  (^ssay 
fiilU'st  the  broad 


jot  precise  tPchniqiio  of  lioth  ar- 


l!o«c  Lovison,  in  the  eveninie.  pleased 
fonsiderable   audieiKe    with   an  ad- 
iiiiralble  >i)rocnini.  oajHtally  played  and 
oordialiy    acknow  ledged.     I  Ft  happiest 
1 ''venture  was  in  ihe  Chopin  Nocturne 
I'l    I'olounaiso  in    I"— harp   minor,  al- 
iiSfh  11  tine  breadth  of  tone  and  mneh 
iiity  of  |)hrasin?  i:avo  happy  di.stine- 
11  to  lier  phiyins  of  the  Mondelssobn, 
'^lude  and  the  t>cher/-o  of  Beethoven's 
natii.      I>.is?;t"s    •Rha'i>sorlie    (14>.  Dc- 
-^y'.s    Arabesijue.    a  Ghick-Hrahms'- 
ivotte  and  a  .sti-ikinj;  Poeme  Heroique' 
•ilana-Ziieca  were  pleasant  features 
s  sticeessfiil  recital. 


Opera  Gives  Last  "Faust"  of  Season 

Give  the  devil  his  due,  was  the  good 
old    maxim   of    the    Fau.«tsplelhaus  In 
former    days.      Last    night  Gounod's 
"  Fa-u.st  "  made  a  farewell  bpw  for  the 
Metropolitan  season,   to  close   In  nljie 
days  more.    With  MLss  Farrar  and  ilr. 
Martlnt'lji     as     the     lovers.  Clarence 
■\Vhitelilli"  appeared   tor   the   first  time 
recently  as  Mepbistophcles  and  was  roy- 
ally received.     Thoma-s  I'halmer.-s.  also 
'reLovered  from  a  cold,  .sang  Valentine, 
aiid  Mme.  Mattfeld  replaced  Ml8.<i  How 
ard.   who  is  now  111.     Mme.  Dv. 
and   Mr.   Ananian  completed  the  cast. 
AIls.i  Galli  danced  in  the  restored  W'al 
purgl."!    revel,    yiid    Mr.    Monteux  con 
ducted.    Th'-  audience  wa.<i  a  large  one 


poetic 
May 


-Nig  In  of 

Mav  ■•  IS  for  low  voice  aiin  orchestra.-—  —  '"""'™-  ;" 
It  was  sung  by  Madame  Bttore  Cadorin— tSgarty.  especially 
sha  too.  was  nf-rvous.    Two  Images  for 
— -3^_»....    V...    i-.,.„._i.    „..„  moderni.stic. 


illu.--ioii.      i.  a.sclla  .->     '  -Nig In    of  ^'i,"^;   ''1' '  .    .  ^':_,.iea    Applause  was  vi-i  >  i 
for  low  volce_aiid  oixhPstra.  a'?5J"  after  t^^^ 


Barlok  are 
Dance     was  p!"esented 
and     vigor.     The  pro- 
with     a      new  sym- 
"  Tlu?     Song'   of  Des 


of 


Farrnp  !»:nBi»  In  "Knnst." 

A  splendid  singing  of  "Faust"  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  erening 
awoke  new  enthusiasm  for  the  Gounod 
favorite,  and  Creraldine  Fnrrnr.  Ua.y- 
monde  Delaunois.  Mnrtinelll,  nhltehUl 
and  the  other  prlnclpnU  divided  the 
honors  of  applause.  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ducted. 

~  .Somewhat  as  Kdouard  Kcmenyl  once 
brought  the  good  seed  of  Magyar  music 
rhythms  to  blo.s.som  as  "  Hungarian 
Dances  "  In  the  fertile  soli  ot  Brahms, 
two  young  soldier  artists  of  France, 

■  is  Wins  and  Edouard  Gendron,  In 
je  concerts  In  New  York— the  last 

yepterday  In  Aeolian  Hall,  though 
will    return    next    season— have 
bj.uwn  a  new  side  of  French  art;  they 
have  pep  no  less  than  polish,  energy 
along  with  elegance,  a  fine  sense  of  the 
theatre  as  well  as  finer  reverence  for  | 
the  masters.  Grounded  in  classic  sonata 
recital,    they   have   played  before  from 
Beethoven,  from  Handel ;  yesterday  was 
a  field  day  for  France.  a;id  these  men 
made  much  of  it,  while  a  musical  aud-  ; 
i  -nce  made  much  of  tber/  In  return.  It 
j  .s  a  plea.iure  to  hearyOie  sonatas  "  of 
future"— of    Guillaume  Lekeu, 
(i.se    career   ended    at    24    years ;  of 
briel  Faure,  whose  Opus  1:1  bad  verve 
lid  "go"  to  It.  and  finally  of  Sylvio 
l.azZart.  a  visitor  to  America  last  year 
w  hen  nls  opera,   "  Le  Sauteriot,"  was 
produced  here.     Lazzarl,  a  Farisian  or 
many  veara,  vet  stenis  from  the  boutn- 
cast  of  Europe:    it  is  .so  written  in  this 
vital     mu.scuilar    work    for    violin  and 
nlano.  Opus  24,  in  its  recurrence  of  folk- 
song  elements-done  with  fine   "  s'^S- 
ing  lone       though  the  strength  of  the 
ompositi*  s  skclctonAs  a  motto  as  boin 
the  theme  of  fatten  BlzCt  s  '  Car-, 
nen  "     The  two  playcrs"were  at  thelTj 
"•St  in  thi.s  modern  program  and  the.\ 
A  ere  heartily  recalled  at  the  clo.se. 
Powell  and  Rogers  Lend  a  Uand. 
Bishop   Rcstarick's   famou.s  schoolgirl 
.-ingers.    whom    Pacific    voyagers  have 
heard  in  the  real  Honolulu  folksongs  of 
the  Kanaka  tongue,  to  their  own  ukclole 
accompaniment— and  doubtless  the  Fili- 
pino wards  of  Bishop  Brent,  the  Porto 
RIcans  of  Bishop  Colmore— might  have 
been  amazed  at  music  offered  In  their 
behalf  to  a  brilliant  matinee  audience  at| 
the    Biltmore    yesterday,    when  Jo! 
Powell  and  i^rancis  Rogers  gave  a  ben 
fit  for  the    Islands    Committee  of  th- 
E'.-otestant    Episcopal    Diocese    of  New, 
York      Mr.     Powell    played     not  onlyj 
■iome  Chopin  and  TA^zt.  but  also  his  own 

■  .Snake  Charmer  "  and  '  Banjo  Pick- 
er "  from  an  American  suite.  "  At  the 
Fair  "    Mr.  Roger.s    sang    baritone  airs 

i  from  LullVs  "  Bols  Kpais  "  to  Debussy;s 
■Mandollhe."       and       from       Purcell  s 

■  Nviiiphs  and  Shepherds  to  an 
"Echo"  song  by  hi.«  accompani.st. 
Bruno  Huhn.  Some  needs  of  the  Islands 
were  told  in  the  printed  program  folder, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  concert  went  to 
th^  aid  of  these. 

Rose  I.cvUon'n  Recital. 
Easter  >ill  bring  the  annual  revival 
of  concerts  and  dfibuts  at  the  season's 
end,    but    meanwhile    there    .still  are 
events  of  interest,  such  as  la-st  evening's 
'  ■  evltal  of  Rose  bevlson.  a  South  Amer- 
iran  piani-st.  who  had  been  heard  here 
n  ..\eollan  Hall  two  years  ago,  and  who 
;'>turned  to  make  an  •rtisfs  •'  report  of 
progress."     She   played   a  varied  pro- 
gram-   Beethoven's  Sonata  Op.  26,  air.'- 
and    arrangements    from  Mendelssohn. 
'  Cluck-Brahms.  Chopin.   Debussy,  Mana 
y.iuca.    and    biszt.     .Mi.=s    l.evlson  ha.s 
technical  equipment:  slie  has  sought  for 
"  singing  tone,  "   tliat  last  desideratum 

of  pianists— even  the  best- under  guid- 
ance of  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff.  and 
"  .she  was  heard  with  evident  cordiality 
by  last  night's  well-filled  'bouse. 

.\  Larger  Orchestrn  Season 

There  Is  novelty  In  both  program  and 


CREOIl/ieLE  DEBOI 

I    An    orchestral    debut    may    be  as, 
interesting-  as  that  of  a  singer  or  in- 
' -strumentaitst,    as   -was   disclosed  at 
Carnesio  Hall  last  night,  yrhen  the 
New  Symphony  Onchestra  made  its 
introductory  bow  under  the  conduc-  . 
itorship  of  Edg.ir  Varese. 
I    It  -^-as-not  expected  by  experts  that, 
this  first  concert  would  be  thoroughly  i 
;  representative  ot  the  capacities  cither 
;of    the    organization,     so  recently 
i  foriT'^d   or  of  the  conductor,  for  the 
1  members  have  not  had  sufficient  time 
1  to  play  together  to  do  themselves,  as 
a  unit,  the  fullest  justice. 
I    Kfter  further  rehearsing  and  a  re-w 
additional    performances,    the  New 
iSympbonv    Orchestra's  accomplish- 
ments  tindoubtedly  will  reach  a  higher 
'  artistic  standard  than  they  did  last 
i  evening.    This  became  evident  -when 
the  final  number  on  the  programme 
was   reached— du   Font's  symphonic 
poem,   "Le  Chant  de  la  Destmee. 
There  the  tonal  quality  of  the  or- 
.chestra  as-sumed  a.  sononity  and  a 
degree  of  refioement  -which  had  not 
been  present  in  the  preceding  compo- 
IsiUonl:    And  here  also  Mr.  Varese 


orchestra  by 
The  Village 
some  swing 
gram  closed 
phonic    poem,  . 
tiny,"  by  Dupont.  which  Lawrence  Gil- 
rhan   tells   us   in   his   Notes   was  com- 
posed in   ISins.     The  'composer  died  of 
tuberculosis  in  101 1.    He  had  talent.  He 
makes  much  of  rather  scanty  musical 
invention   by   his   skill    in  development 
and    evoking   atmosphere.     A   bond  of 

    .sympathy  with   th.Tt  miractdous  young 

Delaniiolsi  poet,  .Jules  I.,aforgue.  also  dead  from 
■  the  same  disease,  no  doubt  Impelled  Du- 
pont to  select  a  line  from  I^aforgue ; 
■  Berce-mol,  roule-moi.  vaste  fatality." 
It  was  the  most  satisfactory  work  of 
the  evening— a  commendably  brief  one — 
and  also  the  best  interpreted.  :\Ir. 
Varese  will  (\p  better  this  afternoon  at 
bis  matinee  WT<h  the  same  program.  Hi.s 
nrdeal  -was  a  trying  one.  But  the  de."- 
tin.v  of  the  new  symphony  orcliestra  Is 
on  ot  the  laps  of  tlie  god.s — or  god- 
desses. T>ast  night  llie  conductors 
baton  was  mightier  than  the  band. 

Caruso  Sings  rrr"L'Ellslr  d'Amore."  \'ke 


By  Jarae*  Gibbons  HunelMr 


Hackett  Scores  In  "  Tosca." 
Charles  Hackett.  the  young  American 
tenor,  scored  heavily  in  "  Tosca  "  at 
the  matln6e  yesterday  afternoon  In  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  v.'as  his; 
first  assumption  of  tlie  role  of  Mario j 
Cavaradossi  in  this  city,  although  It  ls[ 
said  to  have  been  his  best  part  in  Italy] 
and  one  in  which  he  garnered  honors.  ■ 
That  possibly  accounted  for  the  fact  of 
his  easy  bearing  in  Act  I.,  his  impas- 
sioned acting  in  that  crudest  of  scenes. ! 
the  torture  episode,  and  his  dramatic, 
singing-  and  action  in  the  finale.  Not 
only  did  Mr.  Hackett— now  Charles,  no 
longer  Carlo— carry  himself  throughout' 
veteran,   but  he  sang  with  'ire 


.>\^.  \..      i  a    v'jiciaii,    i/ui.    lie    ^d-iife    .TIM.  ... 

Signer    Caruso    sang    to    a    crowded!  and  finesse,  hi.^  splendid  voioe^ 
"  .  .       V,.      ,    .  i„~  out  in  climaxes  like  a  silver  bell.  Mu- 

house  at  tlie  .Metropolitan  last  cveninra 


In  this  season's  last  performance  o( 
"  L,'Ellslr  d'Amore,"  bis  remaining  ap 
poarances  in  "  Carmen"  and  "  Aida  ' 
next  week  being  already  sold  out.  Witl 
the  tenor  last  evening  were  Mme.  Bar 
rientos.  Miss  Ellis,  Messrs.  de  l>uca  and 
Dldur,  and  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 


sical  and  romantic,  pathetic  and  force- 
ful, this  new  Mario  proved  that  the  pre- 
dictions made  after  his  debut  were  not 
vain.  He  made  a  gallant  picture,  and 
with  Miss  Farrar  the  illusion  of  youth- 
ful passion  provoked  from  a  huge  audi- 
ei'ce  unfeigned  enthusiasm. 

Tl-ie  performance  was  a  brilliant  one. 
"  Tosca  "  has  been  already  heard  at  the 
Saturday  matinCe  and  its  repetition 
may  have  upset  precedent,  but  It  ga 


  T-.    J     may  have  upset  pr.   —  --  „ 

Fdsyar  Varese  Conducts  New  BOClM  the^  regular  subscribers  great  pleasure. 
tlQgar    Vdicac   v^unuuvio  .|  ^^^^^  parrar,  beautiful,  and  bi^.the  best 

of  Musicians  at  Musical 


Premiere. 


Into  the  limelight  cajne  a  new  sym-i 
phonic  organization  last  ni^ht  when  the 
New  Sj'rophony  Orchestra  gave  Ihe^  first 
of  a  series  of  six  concerts  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  No  similar  venture  in  recent  years 
has  gained  the  momentum  at  t-he  start 
that  this  much, talked  about  body  of  musi- 
cians did  through'  publicity  from  all  di 
rections.  tl  looked  as  if  it  ha^' 
to 


■  settled  into  his  surroundings  and, 
Idsing  some  of  the  apprehension 
rnatural  -under  so  trying  a  situation, 
he  showed  a  quality  of  skill  mani- 
festly superior  to  that  disclo->ed 
earlier  in  the  concert. 

With  this  final  -work,  and  the  i-»e- 
bussy  "Gigues."  Casella's  "Notte  di 
Maggio"  for  ort-hestna  and  me-Jzo- 
soprano,  >and  Bela  Bartolcs,  there  was 
gained  a  complete  flavor  of  impres- 
sionism. The  Bach  sonata-  The 
Heavens  L-augh."  -was  the  one  compo- 
sition on  the  programme  ot  classic 

"^The^'  achievement,  however,  was 
creditable;  and  a  word  of  praise  is 
due  Ettore  Cadarin  for  the  mu.sic,an)y 
sin-ing  of  an  exceedmgly  difficult 
part  in  the  CaisseHa  ^rk. 

There  was  much  and  insistent  ap- 


of  voice,  repeated  her  touching  and 
thrilling  impersonation  of  Floria  Tosca: 
and  the  Baron  Scarpla,  need  we  add. 
was  Antonio  Scotti,  a  masterly  portrait 
of  the  wickedest  character  In  the  lyric 
drama,  except  lago  and  Hagen.  The 
cast  was  competent  as  usual.  The 
three  principals  responded  to  numerous 
curtain  calls.  Miss  Farrar,  after  the 
last  curtain,  pushing  Mr.  Hueyett  out 
to  "  go  It  alone,"  which  was  duly  ap- 
preciated by  their  admirers.  Roberto 
Moranzoni  conducted. 

"  Oberon "  Sung  for  Sixth  Time. 

Weber's  "  Oberon  "  in  EnglLsh,  which 
has  been  the  surprise  of  the  season,  sold 
'"  out  the  Metropolitan  for  the  sixth  time 
''^1:'®'^  1  last  evening,  and  the  first  at  popular 
opportunity  to   become  permanent   i^"^"  rates.   Its  charming  airs,  combined  writh 
the  other  recent  new  comers  in  the  or-  not  too  serious  story,  had  won  popular 
hestral   world,  as  it  is  a  co-operative  interest    from    the    start,    and    on  Its 
iieanai    >vui  mfirits    it  probably 


plause    for    both    Conductor    \  arese 
I  and   hi.-?  musicians,  and  an  evident 
J  appreciation  of  an  opportunity  to  give 
'  .\e»v  l  ork  a  ser'.es  of  orchestral  con- 
I  ts  at  a  time  of  year  when  they  are 
;!y  needed.^   " 

I       By  Jame*  Gibbons  Hunek^r  | 


plot  of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra,,/ 
•^o  be  heard  for  tl-.e  first  time  tonight; 
In  Carnegie  Hall,  under  Influential  i 
auspices.  Both  the  patrons'  committee 
and  the  organization  of  ninety-six  play- 
ers, led  by  Edgar  Varese,  are  aiming 
to  add  six  weeks  to  the  term  of  Newl 
prk's  season  and  something  to  its  mu- 
tal  Interest  and  variety.  Among  the 
fxholders  are  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan.  1 
ks.  Joseph  Duveen,  Mrs.  Newbold  L,e 
by  Edgar,  Mrs.  George  Gould,  Mrs. 
paries  S.  Gugyenheimer,  .Vlrs.  .Iohn| 
fenry  Hammond,  Mrs.  .A.uolph  Iv-wl-' 
Mrs.  Ralph  Pulitzer,  Mrs.  C.  C. ' 
tmsev.  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Salmon,  Mrs. 
Ulin  ^aiitoid,  Mr.^-  E.  T.  Stotesbury 
tiladfelphia,  and  ^;'•.s.  Harry  Payne 


T  ur 
'L^of 
l^B  mi 
■I  Ini 

If  he 

;  ly 


.\  New  Sympboay  Orchestra.  j 

A  new  conductor.  A  new  orchestra.  J 
And  a  handful  of  new-  compositions !  j 
Rather  a  large  order  even  for  New| 
York  at  the  end  of  an  orchestral-ridden  , 
season.  Yet  this  trio  of  novelties  was^ 
actually  offered  at  Carnegie  Hall  last, 
night,  when  the  new  symphony  orches-  j 
tra,  with  Edgar  Varfsc  conductor.] 
plavcd  music  by  Debussy,  Alfredo  Cas- 
ella,  Bcla  Barlota,  and  Gibriel  Dupont 
for  the  first  time.  Two  Frenchmen,  one 
Italian,  one  Hungarian.  Mr.  VarSse  is 
French,  and  has  had  cosmopolitain  ex-, 
peAence.  Hi.s  "  legend  "  i.s  already  in 
circulation.  He  was  a.^sistant  conducto^ 
under  Richard  Strauss  long  befoi  e  li  e 
war.    Still  more  legendary    is  t?K ; 

that  he  had  his  finger  in  the  l•e^lS'on| 
of  tlie  ;  cores  ■'  Sa.omc  and  t/lei^-, 
t'  a-  :  nevertheless,  not  half  so  astound- 1 
inc  as  the  patent  fact  that  be  has  .-e-i 
ciued  guarantors  for  a  new  orchestral 
ovganization  in  Little  Old  Bagad  on, 
..nowav.  and  that  he  propo.SP.s  to  make, 
Damrosch  and  Stran.sky  look  like  clas.^- 
before  his  campaign  for  musical  tut- 
u.i.-m  is  f;ni.shed.  If  this  be  the  design 
of  tills  good-looking,  upstanding  younti 
man.  then  he  made  a  rather  dishearten- 
ing beginning.  The  weather  was  against 
him.  His  orcliestra  sounded  like  a  w.  t 
hen.  And  the  audience  was  too  f';'<-nd- 
worso  remains,  too  fii  -ndlv  at  tlie 
wrong  time.  Mr.  Varese.  is  said  to  be 
charming  man.  of  musical  addi^css  a 
.omposer.  None  of  ibese  QU^ili''^.^ 
transpired  on  this  occasion  His  bent 
leaden,  without  fire.  1  ne  general 
quality  was  opaque.  His  orchestra 
was  all  top  and  bottom,  the  variou.s 
ehoir.s  sadl.v  adjusted,  the  total  effect 
lacking  in  precision,  color,  unance,  oi 
elouuence.^^^  was  evidently  nervous,  A 
false  entrance  in  the  national  "ntbern- 
wl-iich  was  noisily  played-proved  hi.s 
nervousness.  The  Bach  number  tlia 
followed  was  mere  wood-sawing  and 
w,  l^out  character.  Of  Claude  Debu.ssy  ;- 
l.inh     ha?     certainly  been 


was 
1  one 


i  ^  M  e 


V. 


organization.  , 
The  pogrmme  had  a  futurstic  ■bnge  ana 
the  music  was  not  all  absorbingly  inter- 
iesUng.  But  the  orchestra  itself  was  ex- 
icellent  for  a  newly  formed  body  of  mu- 
sicians. The  men  to  be  sure  were  recruiit- 
ed  from  the  Symphony  Society,  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  and  other  orchestras 
whose  season  is  at  an  end.  The  conductor, 
Edgar  Varese,  a  Frenchman,  had  lieen 
seen  here  once  before,  when  he  conducted 
a  performance  of  Berlioz's  Requiem  at  the 
■Hippodrome  winter  before  last. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  very  exact 
esUmate  of  his  abiUty  as  a  conductor. 
Nearly  all  of  the  music  played  last  mght 
was  of  the  same  general  type  and  nearly 
all  of  it  was  s<j,new  as  to  bar  comparison 
of  Mr.  Varese's  work  -with  that  of  any 
other  conductor. 

■Mr  Varese  has  a  decisive  beat,  and  a 
pleasant  personality.  His  interpretive 
powers  are  of  varying  standards.  A  bet- 
ter .iudgment  can  be  fom-ied  when  he 
directs  a  standard  classical  symphonic 
work. 

One  familiar  -work,  a  conata  from  the 
cantata  "The  .Heavens  Laugh,  the  Earth 
Rejoices,"  by  Bach,  who  in  his  day  was 
a  great  futurist,  was  played.  U  was  the! 
least  satisfactory  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme, so  far  as  the  presentation  was 
concerned.  It  was  played  in  a  lively 
time,  but  ro-ughly  and  without  the  refine- 
ment of  nuance  required  for  Bach's  music. 
Debosay  Music  Played. 
iMost  beautiful  of  the  evening's  offerings 
was  Debussy's  "Gigues"  No.  1  from 
"Images  pour  Orchestra."  It  was  played 
with  beauty  of  tone  In  the  strings  and 
wood  winds  and  with  some  finesse  in  the 
brasses.  But  primarily  Mr.  Varese  and 
his  men  struck  the  right  mood  of  the 
music  of  the  greatest  of  recent  French 
musicians.  It  was  a  novelty  to  a  New 
York  audience.  All  of  the  remaining 
works  were  new. 

A  long  and  rather  patched  together  com- 
position  by  an   Italian  futurist,  Alfredo 
Casella  folowed.    It  was  an  adventjurous 
contralto  solo  with  orchestral  background, 
entitled  "Notte  di  Maggio."  The  solo  was 
sung  by  Mme.  Etore  Cadorin  with  good 
style  and  a  -vioce  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty.     But  one  could  not  have  told 
whether  she  sang  it  corrccUy,  or  wliether 
the  orchestra  played  its  part  accurately 
I  because  in  one  place  the  singer  is  in  the 
!key  of  B  flat,  one  choir  of  flutes  in  E  flat, 
another  in  D  flat,  while  the  strings  sus- 
tain a  tremulo  in  the  key  of  E  natural. 
It  did  not  sound  quite  as  harsh  as  the  key 
relationship  would  indicate.   But  the  work 
■was  formles  and,  it  appeared,  purppsless. 
Yet  as  an  example  of  futuristic  Italy,  it  de-, 
served  a  hearing.  ■ 

Hnmrarian  FntnrelSm,  Too 
Next  came  Hungarian  Futurism  from  the 
Den  of  Bela  Bartok.  two  images  for  or- 
chestra called  "En  Pleine  Fleur"_  and, 
"Danse  Villi^eoise."  They  were  pictur-| 
esque.  Still  more  interesting  was  the  final| 
(number,  Gabriele  Dupont  s  "Le  Chant  de 
la  Destinee."  ,  - 

I  It  is  good  to  have  in  New  Tofk  an  or- 
chestra devoting  its  energies  to  produce 
new  thmgs.  It  may  not- at-traot  a  grea.t 
public,  however,  though  last  night's  audi- 
ence was  not  only  numerous.  1.  u  contained 


merits  It  probably  holds  a  record 
among  the  year's  revivals.  Miss  Pon- 
selle.  Miss  Howard,  Mme.  Delaunois, 
Messrs.  Martlnelll,  Althouse,  Rothler 
and  others  reappeared,  and  Mr.  Bo- 
aanzky  conducted. 


T 


HAT  UtUe  Kirt  down  Boston 
•way,  who  had  mastered  Will- 
lam  James  and  Boris  Sldls 
before  she  ■was  In  her  teens, 
bebaved  badly  one  afternoon.     Pos-  i 
«U»ly  !t  •was  the  sultry   ■weather,  or  | 
growln?  pains— In  the  psychic  sphere,  i 
o£  course — or,  perhaps  It  may  have 
been  du©  to  the  reflexes  from  pro-  j 
longed  attention  to  the  Freudian  pay-  j 
cboaofilysls  and  the  significance  of  [ 
Twilight    Sleep ;    but   ■whatever   the  j 
cAUSOt  that  precocious  child  fle'W  off 
her    eerene    handle    and  literally 
*'  sained  "  the  entire  household.  The 
taaitrum  ovei^she  afterward  described 
It  as  a  urio  acid  storm— and  order 
reigning  once  more  In  Bach  Bay,  she 
■was  severely  interrogated  by  her  male 
parent  aa  to  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  her  singular  deviation  from  her  ac- 
customed glacial  intellectual  objectiv- 
ity.   Her  answ-er  was  in  the  proper 
key:  "  My  multiple  personalities  failed 
to  co-ordinate.    Hence  the  distressing 
lack  of  centripetal  functioning."  She 
was  immediately  forgiven.  Multiple 
personalities  are  to  blame  for  much  in 
this  vale  of  tears;  that  is,  if  you  are 
unlucky  or  lucky  enough  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  seven  de-^Tls  of  psj'Chol- 
ogy. 

Mary  Garden  was,  no  doubt,  a 
naughty  little  girl  in  her  time.  'That 
she  climbed  trees,  fought  boys  twice 
her  size,  stuck  out  her  tongue  at  pious 
j  folk,  scandalized  her  parents,  and  tore 
from  the  heads  of  nice  girls  handfuls 
of  hair,  I  am  quite  sure.  Hedda  Gab 
ler  thus  treated  gentle  Thea  Elvstad  in 
the  play.  But  was  this  demon  Mary 
eware  of  her  multiple  personalities? 
Of  her  complexes?  Her  art  fusion  is 
a,  perfect  synthesis.  Subconscious  is 
nowadays  an  excuse  for  the  Original 
ein  with  which  w  e  are  saddled  by  the 
ologians.  Well,  one  bad  turn  de 
serves  another,  and  we  can  easily 
picture  the  wild  Scottish  thistle  de- 
fiantly shrugging  shoulders  at  law  and 
order.  She  did  riot  analj-ze  her  Will 
to-Raise-Merry-Hell.  No  genius  of  her 
order  ever  does.  There  had  been  signs 
and  omens.  Her  mother  before  her 
birth  had  dreamed  wonderful  dreams; 
dreamed  and  prayed.  But  even  ma 
temal  intuition  could  not  have  fore 


triuiu- 
.iter.s  oC 

lite.  A  awoH.  do  1  Bay  '  A  condor, 
an  eaglo,  u  peacock,  a  nightingale,  a 
panther,  a  society  danic.  a  gallery  of 
moving  pictures,  a  8lr«n,  an  Indom- 
itable fighter,  a  human  woman  with 
a  heart  a:)  big  as  a  house,  a  lover  of 
port,  and  a  canny  Scotch  lassie  who 
can  force  from  an  operatic  manager 
walls  of  anguish  becau.se  of  her  close 
bargaining  over  a  contract;  In  a  word, 
a  Supcrwoman. 

My  dear  friend  an«  master,  the  lafc 
Remy  de  Gourmont.  wrote  that  m:iu 
differed  from  his  fellow-anlmal.s-  he 
didn't  Bay  lower  "—because  of  the 
diversity  of  his  aptitudes.  Man  is  not 
\h©  only  organism  that  shows  multiple 
•ersonalltles;  even  in  plant  life  pi^r- 
inentaUoii  and  the  power  of  develop- 
ing now  species  prove  that  our  | 
t  aunted  superiorities  afe  only  relative. 
J  may  refer  you  to  the  experiments  of 
Kugo  do  Vrids  at  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Ainsterd.am,  where  the  grand  old 
■)utoh  .scientist  presented  me  with  six- 
teen-leaC  clover  naturally  developed, 
iind  grown  between  sun."3et  and  d-awn; 
an  evening  primrose — Aeontliera  La-  ; 

r.arckl.ina— which  shoots  into  new 
1  lowers.  Multiple  personalities  again, 
m  the  ca.se  of  Marj'  Garden  we  call  her 
rUetlc  aptitudes  "  the  gift  of  versa- 
tility." All  distinguished  actresses 
have  had  this  serpentlike  facility  of 
shedding  their  skin  and  taking  on  a 
fresh  ono  at  will.  She  is  Cleopatra  or 
M611.=Hnde,  PhrjTie  or  Monna  Vanna; 
«.s  ThaTa  eho  Is  both  saint  and 
courtesan,  her  Salome  breeds  terror; 
and  In  the  simplicities  of  Jean  the] 
.Juggler  of  Notre  Dame  a  Mary  Gar- 1 
tJen,  hitherto  submerged,  '  appears;  ^ 
tender,  boyish,  sweet,  fantastic;  a  ray 
of  moonshine  has  entered  his  head  and 
made  of  him  an  Irresponsible  yet  Irre- 
sistibly charming  youth. 

Not  witl\out  warrant  is  Karma  be- 
lieved In  by  people  whose  imagination 
cannot  be  penned  behind  the  bai's  of 
the  Now.    Before  today  was  yester- 
day, and  to  traverse  that  eternal  cor- 
ridor has  been  the  fate  of  mankind.  | 
The  Eternal  Return— rather  say  the  • 
Internal  Recommencement — mad  as  it 
peems,  Is  not  to  be  made  mock  of.  It 
is  always  the  same  pair  of  eyes  that 
peer  through   windows  which  open 
on  Infinity.     What  the  ICarmaa  of 
Mary  Garden?    In  spirit  land  what 
avatars!    Is  she  the  reincarnation  of 
that  Plxryne  of  the  "  splendid  scarlet , 
Bins,"  or  the  Faustine  who  crowded" 
into  a  moment  the  madness  of  joy  and 
crime ;    or  the  recrudescence   of   a ' 
Sapho  who  turned  her  back  on  the 
Xieucadlan  promontory,  turned  away 
from  the  too  masculine  Phaon  and 
sought  her  Anactorla,    sought  and 
•wooed  her  with  lyric  sighs;  has  she 
recaptured,  this  extraordinary  Mary  of 
Abcrfleen,  the  soul  of  Aspasia,  who 
beguiled  Pericles  and  artistic  Athens 
with  the  sinuous  irony  of  the  serpent; 
and  Gismonda,  and  Louise,  Violetta, 
all  those  subtle  sonorous  sinners — was 
she  in  her  anterior  exiirtence  any  one 
or  all  of  them?  Did  she  know  the  glorj' 
that  was  Greece,  the  grandeur  that 
f-jas  Rome?  Henry  James  has  warned 
us  not  to  ask  of    an    author  why 
he     selects     a    particular  subject 
for  treatnaent.    It    is   a  dangerous 
duestion  to  put;  the  answer  might 
prove  disconcerting.    And  with  Miss 
Garden  the  same  argument  holds. 
Her  preference  for  certain  characters 
la  probably  dictated  by  reasons  ob- 
Iscure  even  to  herself.   "With  her  the 
I  play-instinct  is  imperious;   it  domt- ; 
nates  her  daylight  hours,  it  overflows 
Jnto  her  dream-life.    Again  the  sound- 
ing motive  of  multiple  personalities. 
Karma,    subconsciousness,   the  pro- 
found core  of  human  nature.    And  on 
the  palette  of  her  art  there  la  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  tones,  from  passionate 
jjurple  to  the  Iridescent  delicacies  of 
frj.-r-gray. 

-TTiat  Mary  Garden  Interprets  a  num- 
Jjer  of  widely  differentiated  characters 

la  a  critical  platltud«.    Chapter  and 

verse  can  be  given  for  her  excellences 
as  well  as  her  defects.  Nor  does  she  de- 
.  pend  on  any  one  technical  formula  or 
!  formulas.    Versatility  Is  her  brevet  of 
distinction.   An  astounding  versatility. 
;  Xow,  the  wai's  and  means  of  the  aci- 
ing-- singer    are    different    from  tljie 
tors  in  the  theatre.  Dramatic  valup 
altered.    The  optlque  of  the  ope'.- 


and  more  magnified  dimension.  Vic- 
tor Maurel,  master  of  all  singing- 
actors,  employed  a  sliding  scale  of 
values  In  his  delineation  of  De  Novcr.s. 
Don  Giovanni,  lago,  and  Falstaff. 
His  power  of  characterization  enabled 
him  to  portray  a  Valentine  true  to^ 
type,  nevertheless  individual;  and  If 
there  is  a  more  banal  figure  on  the 
operatic  boards  than  Valentine,  wc 
do  not  know  his  name,  (peihaps 
Faust  .  .  .  ! )  But  evci-y  year  the  space 
that  separates  the  lyric  from  the  dra- 
matic stage  Is  shrinking.  Richard 
Wagner  was  not  the  first  composer 
to  stress  action;  he  is  the  latest,  how- 
ever, whoso  influence  has  been  tre- 
mendously far-reaching.  He  Insisted 
that  the  action  should  suit  the  singing 
word.  Today  acting  and  singing  are 
inextricably  blended,  and  I  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  old-fashioned 
and  outmoded  than  the  Wagnerian 
music-drama  as  interpreted  in  the 
dramatic  terms  of  Wagnerian  singers. 
They  walked,  rather  waddled,  through 
the  mystic  mazes  of  the  score,  shout- 
ed or  screamed  the  music,  and  were 
generially  prodigious  bores — except 
when  Lilli  Lehmann  sang.  After  all, 
Wagner  must  be  sung.  When  Jean 
de  Reszke  pictured  a  Tristan— a  trifle 
too  much  of  the  carpet  knight— he 
both  sang  and  acted.  It  w-as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  New  Wagner,  a  totally 
changed  Wagner,  else  his  music- 
drama  will  remain  in  dusty  pigeon- 
holes.   Debussy  has  sounded  the  key. 

There  is  born— or  reborn,  nothing  is 
new  since  the  early  Florentines— a 
New  Opera,  and  in  its  train  new  meth- 
ods of  interpretation.  Merely  to  sing 
weU  is  become  as  futile  as  attempting 
to  act  though  voiceless.  The  modern 
trend  is  away  from  melodrama,  wheth- 
er Italian,  French,  or  German;  away 
from  its  antique,  creaking  machin- 
ery. Debussy  patterned  after  Wagner 
for  a  time  and  then  blazed  new  paths.  . 
As  Serge  Prokofieff  so  acutely  ob- 
served to  me:  "  '  Pelltes  and  MSli- 
s.T.nde  •  Is  '  Tristan  und  Isolde  '  re- 
written." The  emotional  scale  is  trans- 
posed to  dynamic  values  and  rhythms 
made  more  subtle,  the  action  is  shown  . 
as  in  a  dream.  The  play's  the  thing, 
and  reality  is  muffled.  Elsewhere  we 
have  studied  the  Melisande  of  Mary 
Garden.  Like  her  Monna  Vanna  it 
reveals  the  virtues  and  shortcomings 
of  the  New  Opera.  Too  static  for 
popular  taste,  it  is  an  escape  from 
tho  tyranny  of  operatic  convention. 
Like  the  rich  we  shall  always  have 
"  grand  opera  "  with  us.  It  is 
the  pabulum  of  the  unmusical,  the 
unthinking,  the  tasteless.  Its  the- 
atricalisms  are  more  depressing  than 
Sardou's.  The  quintessence  of  art,  or 
the  arts,  which  the  modem  French- 
men, above  all,  the  new  Rtissian  com- 
posers, (from  the  mighty  Slavic  races 
may  come  the  artistic,  perhaps  the  re- 
ligious salvation  of  the  world — for  I 
am  a  believer  in  Dostoievsky's  not 
Tolstoy's  Christianity,)  are  distilling 
into  their  work  is  for  more  than  the 
"  ten  superior  per.sons  scattered 
throughout  the  universe  "  of  whom 
Huysmans  wrote.  There  is  a  growing 
public  that  craves,  that  demands, 
something  different  from  the  huge 
paraphernalia  of  crudely  colored  mu- 
sic, scenery,  costume,  lath  and  plaster, 
and  vociferous  singing.  Oh,  the  dull- 
ness, the  stateness,  the  brutal  ob- 
viousness of  it  all!  Every  cadence 
with  Its  semaphorio  signaling,  every 
phrase  and  its  accompanying  gesture. 
Poetry  is  slain  at  a  stroke,  tho  ear 
promise-crammed,  but  the  imagination 
goes  hungry.  But  the  New  Art— an 
art  of  precious  essences,  an  evocation, 
an  enchantment  of  the  senses,  a  sixth 
sense — is  our  plajietary  ideal. 

And  in  the  New  Opera  Mary  Garden 
is  the  supreme  exemplar.  She  sounds 
the  complex  modern  note.  She  does 
not  represent,  she  evokes.  She  sings 
and  she  acts,  and  the  densely  woven; 
web  is  impossible  to  disentangle.  Her 
Gaelic  temperament  is  of  an  intensity; 
white  hot,  a  humaa  dynamo  with 
sudden  little  retorsions  that  betray  a 
tender,  sensitive  soul,  through  the 
brilliant,  hard  shell  of  an  emerald  per- 
sonality. She  is  also  the  opal,  with  its 
chameleonic  hues..  Her  rhythms  arc 
individual.  Her  artistic  evolution  ma^ 
be  traced.    She  stems  from  tVio  G.-.r,] 


ii;u\jt  au'l  i..Uil".l     il.o  jici- 

fcct  flowering  of  the  "  dLstusc  " — but 
she  pins  her  faith  to  tlu-  effortless 
art  of  Eleonora  Duse.  The  old  con- 
tention that  stirred  Coquelln  and 
Henry  Irving  does  not  Interest  her  as 
much  as  does  Duse.  We  have  discussed 
tho  Coquelin-Irvlng  crux:  should  an 
actor  leave  nothing  to  chance  or 
.should  he  improvise  on  tho  spur  of 
high  emotions?— triat  Is  what  the  ques- 
tion comes  to.  Miss  Garden  denied  her 
adherence  either  to  Coquelln  or  Irving. 
I  asked  her  to  give  ua  a  peep  into 
her  artistic  cuisine  while  she  prepared 
her  sauces.  Notwithstanding  her  re- 
fusal to  lot  us  participate  In  the  brew- 
ing of  her  magic  broth,  I  still  believe 
that  she  sided  with  Coquclin.  She  is 
eminently  cerebral.  And  yet  her  chief 
appeal  is  to  the  Imagination.  Not  a 
stroke  of  her  camel's-hair  brush,  not 
the  bold  mas.slng  of  colors,  are  left  to 
chance.  She  knows  the  flaming  way 
she  came,  she  knows  the  misty  re- 
turn. Not  a  tone  of  her  naturally 
rich,  dark  voice  but  takes  on  the  tint- 
ing of  the  situation.  Thlsdoosn't  forbld^| 
a  certain  latitude  for  temporamenfal 
Marlatlons,  which  are  plentiful  at  each 
of  her  performances.  She  knows 
tempo  rubato  and  Its  value  In  moods. 
She  has  mastered,  too,  the  difficult 
quality  described  by  William  Gillette 
as  the  first-time  Illusion  in  acting. 
Various  are  the  Mary  .Gardens  In  her 

pro^'lncfi  of  art.  She  makes  other 
.singers,  other  acti-esses,  seem  a  trifle 
provincial  because  of  her  luminous 
cosmopolitanism. 

And  she  Is  ours.  Despite  her  Scot- 
tish birth  she  has  remained  Invincibly 
Yankee.  Despite  long  residence  In  hor 
beloved  Paris  enough  American  has 
rubbed  off  on  .her.  and  the  resilient, 
overflowing,  and  proud  spirit  that  in- 
forms her  art  and  character  are  Amer- 
ican or  nothing.  Race  counts.  Can  any 
good  come  out  our  Nazareth  of 
art?  The  answer  is  inevitable:  Tes, 
Mary  Garden  has.  She  is  Our  Mary. 
Lyrically,  dramatically  ours,  yet  an 
orchid.  Dear  old  Flaubert  forcibly' 
objected  'to  Sarah  Bernhardt  being 
called  "  a  social  expression."  But 
she  was,  and  this  despite  her  Dutch 
ancestry  and  the  exotic  strains  in 
lier  blood.  Miss  Garden  may  not 
weigh  her  American  side,  but  it  Is  the 
very  skeleton  of  her  artistic  organism. 
Would  that  an  Aubrey  Beardsley  lived 
to  note  in  evanescent  traceries  her 
potent  personality,  a  rare  something 
that  arouses  the  emotion  of  recogni- 
tion, but  which  we  cannot  define. 
"  Come,"  said  Berlioz  to  Legouve  m 
the  early  years  of  tho  third  decade  of 
the  last  century.  "  I  am  going  to  let 
you  see  something  which  you  have 
never  seen,  and  some  one  whom  you 
shall  never  foj-get."  Berlioz  meant 
the  playing  and  personality  of  Fre- 
deric Chopin.  Gai-den  i&  leagues  asun-  \ 
der  from  Chopin — who  was  the  rarest 
apparition  of  his  age;  but  as  an  inter- 
pretative artist  she  is  rare  enough  for 
sympathetic  writers  to  embalm  In  the 
amber  of  their  pagan  prose;  definitely 
to  pin  to  their  pages  this  gorgeous 
dragon-fly. 

Another  bribe  to  her  audience  is 
the  beauty  of  lilary  Garden.  But  I  do 
not  wish  hero  to  emphasize  Its  value 
in  her  unforgettable  portrayals  of  the 
dear  dead  grand  ladles,  the  great 
courtesans  of  the  dim  past.  St^phane 
Ma!larm6  wrote  a  poem,  though  not  in 
verse,  depicting  a  crow^  assembled  in 
the  canvas  house  of  the  Interpreter  of 
Past  Things.  George  Moore  thus  Eng- 
lished "  The  Future  Phenomenon."  A 
showman  tells  the  de.spalring,  ugly 
men  and  women  of  bis  wonderful 
prize.  "  No  sign  regales  you  of  the 
spectacle  within,  for  there  is  not  now 
a  painter  capable  of  presenting  any 
sad  shadow  of  It.  I  bring  alive  (and 
preserved  through  the  years  by  sov- 
ereign science)  a  woman  of  old  time. 
Some  folly,  original  and  simple,  in 
ecstasy  of  gold,  I  know  not  what  she 
names  it,  her  hair  falls  with  the  grace 
of  rich  stuffs  about  her  face  and  con- 
trasts with  the  bloodiiko  nudity  of  her 
lips.  In  place  of  her  ^•ain  gown  she 
has  a  body;  and  her  eyes,  though  like 
rare  stones,  are  not  worth  the  look 
tii  ,-  fror,->         'n  ippy  flesh;  des 

:  i  ^taient  pleln--- 
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•run  lait  'jttrncl,  la  pointc  Vers  Ic  cici, 
n\-  jambOM  Usscs  qui  gUT-dcnt  le  .sel  d^j 
■.  iner  premiere,"  (batter  allow  thlb 
1"  wman,  who  is  the  afternoon  Faun 
!.' i-self,  to  finish  in  bis  own  crypr.ic 
i'<<-ch.)  You  think  of  fair-halrcd 
'•'il.sande  as  she  exquisitely  murmurs 

I   '  pathetic  *'  Je  ne  suis  pas  heurcuse 

i(  i . " 

S'une  years  ago  In  Paris  I  saw  and 
(I'  iird  tho  Garden  Traviata.  The  slng- 
^'iK  was  superlative;  she  then  boasted 
a  coloratura  style  that  would  surprise 
tho.se  who  only  know  her  now.  It  was, 
however,  the  conception  and  acting 
"):!t  Intrigued  me.  Originality  stamped 
■j'jth.  The  death  scene  was  of  un- 
1  ual  poignancy;  evidently  the  young 
-V.ii'jrican  hiid  been  spying  upon  Bern- 
liardt  and  Duse.  This  episode  adum- 
brated the  marvelous  death  of  Meli- 
sande, the  most  touching  that  I  can 
recall  In^  either  the  lyric  or  dramatic 
theatre.  It  Is  a  pity  that  she  cannot 
find  sterner  stuff  than  Massenet, 
Leroux,  Fevrier,  and  the  rest  of  that 
puff-paste,  decorative  school.  There 
are  composers,  too,  of  more  vital  cali- 
bre than  Erlanger.  Debussy  is  a  mas- 
ter; but  there  must  bo  newer  men 
who  view  Mary  Garden  as  the  ideal 
exponent  of  their  music.  Meanwhile 
she  has  discovered  a  r61e  in  which  she 
would  pique  the  curiosity  of  the  most 
imcritlcal  mossbacks.  She  has  added 
Isolde  to  her  long  list.  Mary  Garden 
and  Isolde!  Incredible!  I  have  heard 
wh{it  I  have  heard,  seen  what  I  have 
seen.  Nevertheless,  an  intere.sting  ex- 
periment this  if  she  can  be  per.suadedto 
voice  the  sorrows  of  the  Irish  Princess. 
It  would  bo  no  longer  Wagner.  It  would 
suffer  a  rich  sea-change.  Wagner 
muted,  perhaps  Wagner  undone;  cer- 
tainly unsung  if  we  remember  glorious 
Olive  Frem-stad.  But  a  magical,  a 
poetic,  a  new  Isolde,  with  more  than 
s  hint  of  the  perversely  exotic  we  fee! 
in  Aubrey  Bcardsley's  drawings  of 
Isolde  and  Tristan.  The  modern  note 
again.  Beardsley  paraphra.sing  Botti- 
celli; Watteau  plucking  at  the  robo 
of  Rubens;  Debussy  smiting  tho 
chords  of  Wagner.  Such  an  Isolde  is 
too  bewildering  to  be  true.  And  thus 
endeth  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Mary  Garden,  Superw-oman.  I 


FAREWELL  OPERA  CONCERT. 


Maazel    at    Metropolitan  —  Orches- 
tral Society  and  Egart.  , 

The  last  of  the  .sea.'son's  "  opera  con- 
ceits "  drew  a  largf-  audience  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  evening',  fn  .iddilion 
to  the  young  pianist.  .Marvin  Maaztl. 
who  was  heard  in  Rubinstein's  D-minor 
concerto,  another  local  pianist  was  rep- 
resented on  the  program,  ile  Wii.s  G. 
AMo  Randeggor.  compo.scr  of  a  pa- 
triotic tribute.  Tlie  Souls  oi'  Our 
Heroes,"  as  well  ni  of  an  op<Ta,  "  Tho 
Promise  of  Medea,"  sclpction.s  fi'oni 
which  were  played  by  the  orchestra,  un- 
dfir  Willy  Tyroler.  .Mnie.  Rappold  and 
i\h-.  Diax  sang  air.s  fi  om  "  Aidii  "  and 
■■  Llioccnila."  and  togpthor  a  duet  from 
"  Carnien."  Miss  Marsh  save  the  love 
song  from  "  .Samson  and  Delilah."  and 
.Mr.  Rothicr  ooniploted  an  all-star 
"  Rigolctto  "  quartet. 

An  .\mcrican  novelty,  tho  manuscript 
b,-)l|rt  suilo  ■■  .\tlant3."  by  Lewis  M. 
I  saacs,  a  pupil  of  MacDowell.  marked  the 
l.ist  .■-ubscription  concrtt  of  iheOrchestral 
.•-i'jcje.tv  ve.storday  afternoon  in  .Veolian 
Hall.  "  Irene  Williams  T\a-s  soprano  so- 
lni,-<l  in  .lirs  from  .Mozart's  "  II  Rc  Pas- 
toie  "  and  Boilo's  ■'  Mef i.slofelc."  Schu- 
n-.ann's  fourth  symphony  heg-on  tho  mat- 
inee, and  Max  Jacob.s  conducted  Tschal- 
kovsky's  ■•  Italian  Caprice  "  in  conclu- 
sion. 

Thomas  Epran.  tenor,  gave  a  "  ar 
Camp  entertainment  for  soldiers  ai  the 
Plavhouse  last  night,  und.-r  the  auspi^  ;s 
of  'th<^  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Ths 
League  of  Catholic  Women.  )n  'he 
avidicnco  ^^as  a  delegation  of  the  oil 
()S)th  men  fioni  overseas,  and  one  oi 
Mr.  Pagan's  songs  was  "  Main  Strct. 
Heaventown,  "  from  a  poem  of  the  lale 
.sergfsnt  .Toyoc  Kilmer.  . 

W'.  V'.  Handy  and  the  Memphis  iJluos 
Band  appealed  at  the  Selwyn  last  night. 
assKsted  by  Kred  Bryan,  Will  Parquette. 
Andrew  "Coiifland.  Clarence  Ru.-.h. 
George   nines,    Harry     Hull,    and  the 


ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY 
\  PLAYS  BALLET  SUITE 

tsaac^s  "Atalantc^'  Receives 
Its  First  Hearing  Here. 

j  The  Orchestral  Society  of  New  York. 
Max  Jacobs  conductor,  gave  the  third 
and  last  subscription  concert  of  its  fifth 
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Xne  prugrwro  rmr-t,>«i.i/.  . 

,n-8  fourth  symphony,  a  n. 
,.„,U    m  th.,  form  of  a  ^^^''"J^'^Vi 
,.^nea    -Atalanta."   by  Lewis   Isaacs  | 
Tschalkowsky-a    "Italian  Caprice     and  , 
,..  o  airs   "L  Amero."  from  Mozart  s  H 

,ed  composmon  with  Kdward  Mac 
ell     His  ■•Atala.ita"  suite  has  five 
rt   movements,  entitled  '"f  P^^'I^y 
.An:  Dan.c  of  ^^e  .Dryads  J_ 
i  .^ats   of   King   Taslus-      .^""^l^T.  J 

1 ■'•The  Race"  and  "The  Betrothal.  As  a. 
the  work  is  not  of  large  impor- 
Unce  but  in  parts  it  Is  agreeable  to 
^Ir  and  contains  some  fluent  melody, 
rte  suUe  WHS  well  played  by  the  orchea- 


:  sort. 

•re  is  some  pretty  thotiprh  aln- 
.-.j.-uely  unoriginal  music  In  the 
hallct-sultp  from  Isaacs'  paniomime 
balln  "Atalanta,"  a  work  still  in 
manuscript.  The  composer,  a  Ne-w 
Yorker  bv  birth,  studied  with  Ed- 
ward McDowell:  but  the  t vlrl'^r.ce.f 
are  not  very  conspicuous:  certainly 
not  as  conspicuous  as  his  innorenti 
borrowinps  from  Ponchielli,  "Wag- 
ner and  others. 

The  work  has  five  niovernenta 
The  first  and  second,  "Dawn;  nnd 
Dance  of  the  Dryads"  and  'The 
Boats  of  King  lasius."  merse.  The 
third  an      "entr'acte."  The 

fourth  i.s  entitled  "Race,"  but  hardly 
suggests  very  vividly  the  contest 
in  wfiich  Atalanta  is  the  ileet- 
footed  victor.  The  fourth,  de- 
scribed as  "The  Betrotha\"  opens 
with  a  wedding  march. 


Ms,  WiUlams-s  singing    °«  ^wo 
rs  seemed  to  gWe  pleasure.    She  sang 
,,m    with   sorne   know  edge   of   st>  le 
,od  diction  auu,  save  In  a  few  tones 
Mich  were  not  clear,  with  a  pleasing 
ouaUty  of  voice.    The  work  of  the  or- 
ehel  ra  °n  the  Schumann  symphony  wa. 
' mmendable.     The  concert  was  heard 
i.y   a   large  audience   and  apparently 
j  i[iuch  enjoyed. ^   _    ,  ' 

ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY  GIVES 
LAST  CONCERT  OF  SERIES 

With  an  American  composition  and  an 
American  soloist  to  Its  credit  for  every 
concert  this  season,  the  Orchestral  Society, 
f-onducted  by  Max  Jacobs,  was  heard  yes- 
-day  afternoon  In  Aeolian  Hall.  It  was 
•j  final  concert  of  the  present  series. 
Schumann's  symphony  No.  -4  was  the 
ost  important  riumber,  but  it  was  no; 
riierpreted  iwith  great  distinction.  The 
orchestra  was  not  In  tune  in  the  last  move- 
ment.  The  wood  winds  in  particular  erred 
in  this  respect  and  the  brasses  were  too 
loud,  drowning-  the  string.^  at  times,  when 
n.  full  sonorous  violin  tone  should  have 
r=en  heard.  But,  after  all,  there  Is  no- 
ason  to  compare  the  Orchestral  Society 
ith  the  better  established  organizations, 
does  present  good  music  and  it  seriously 
Uempts  to  do- things  mell. 
t  he  new  American  work  was  not  worthy 
,f  particular  attention  except  for  the  fact 
hat  it  is  a  native  effort  at  orchestral 
lilting.   It  was  a  ballet  suite  called  "At- 
.nta."  by  Lewis  M.  Isaacs.   It  was.  tune- 
il  and  simple  to  the  point  of  being  trite 
and  reminiscent.  There  were  moments  of 
-■eauty,  and  here  and  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  skilful  orchestration,  hut  the 
>mposer  never  carried  out  the  promise. 
•  is  a  worthy  enterprise  on  the  part  ot 
he  Orchestral  Society,  however,  to  pre- 
-nt  new  .'V.mirican  things.      The  ballet 
lite  had  novor  been  plajsd  probably  b?. 
•  vre.  _  .  ■ 


At  the  final  Sunday  concert  of  the  sea- 
son in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
light  a  suite  oC  throe  compositions  by  a 
ocal  oomposcr..G.  Aldo  Kandegger,  was 
i.layed.  One  of  the  numbers,  called  "The 
.soul  of  Out  Heroes  (a  Vision  of  the 
\pot'heosis"),  was  heard  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Randcggcr's  mu.sic  is  convcnUonal. 
but  well  put  together.  The  orchestration 
,s  simple,  but  rather  effeotivc*  The  or- 
(  hestra,  directed  by  William  Tyroler,  as 
his  name  appears  on  the  programm*-,  in. 
place  of  Willy  Tyroller,  played  the  music 
well  and  enthusiastlcallV.  ; 

There  was  one  soloist  from  without  the 
ranks  of  the  opera  eompany,  Marvine 
.Maazel.  a  youthful  planiht  whose  father 
is  a  violinist  in  the  Metropolitan  orches- 
tra In  Rubinstein's  D  minor  concerto  lie 
Played  with  great  facility  and  a  certain 
1  ^lunt  of  dash  and  fire.  He  was  roundly 

'S^'lololsts  were  Mme.  Marie  RaP;, 
pold.  who  sanw  an  aria  from  Aida. 
Rafaelo   Diaz,   who   was   heard   In  the 
rielo  6  Mar   from  "La  Glocpnd^;"  Leon 

et  Dalila."  ' 


HetroDofitan  Ends 
lU  Concert  Season 
■       Nota&fe  riusic 


■  ■M 


■i.f,.lj  J.     ..  .  ill  i   .M.\i  i'.    1  .aut '_-ri  11 

I  the  Morulcs.  The  chorus  and  ball«t  w*re( 
!  all  they  .should  have  been,  and  Pierra 
■  Monteux  van  at  the  conductor' .s  helm. 
DurinE  curtain  calls  there  was  a  battla 
of  flowerf*.  All  the  principals  wei-e 
I  flowor>-.  .. 

Schumann  Club  Gives  an  All-| 
American  Programme  at 
Aeolian  Hall 


•  The  Schumann  Club,  under  the  ducc-  | 
tion  of  Percy  Rector  Stephens,  gave  ' 
its  second  concert  of  the  season  last 
night  at  Aeolian  Hall.  This  organi- 
zation of  young  women  has  steadily] 
developed  its  ensemble  untl  it  now 
presents  a  chorus,  small  but  admirably 
trained  and  composed  entirely  of  fresh 
voices.  Mr.  Stephens  deserves  abund- 
ant credit  for  the  success  of  his  train- 
ing, and  for  the  programmes  he  pre- 
sents of  compositions  as  a  rule  little 
likely  to  be  heard  in  concerts  of  the 
arger  choral  organizations  of  the  city. 
A.,,.  „;„i,t'=  enneert  was  devoted  ex 


■Mtai^  _  illnMUlhilhi 

the  gus:ue,  il  noi"  of  ihe  forceiiil  typcV  wa? 
interesting,  and  it,  too,  soundsd  more  like 
a  natural  development  of  the  theme  than 
a  tour  de  force,  for  a  fugue  is  one  of  the 
most  artificial  and  most  difficult  things  a 
composer  can  undertake  to  'B^i^?-. 

Mr.  Powell's  playing  was  brilliant.  He  is 
in  the  front  rank  of  .\merican  musicians 
l>oth  as  a  pianist  and  as  a  composer. 

ILAST  CONCERT  HELD  | 
'   BY  LETZ  QUARTET 

New  Composition  by  lireisler 
Presented  at  Final  Event 
of  Season. 


rpHE  series  ot  popular  "opera"  con- 
eerts  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
company  came  to  a  ^'o-  f  ; 
nine  The  event  was  made  notaoie 
,by  The  collaboration  of  a  splendi  l 
quartet  of  vocalists:  an  ! 
vounir  "euesf  artist;  tb  -.lesenta 
^on  ^of^n  interesting  v  com- 
nosition  and  the  only  r.  !aiance 
this  season  of  the  poular  conductor, 

'''i^^^on'^'-Kofhier  sang  the„great 
bassS  "Evocation  des  Nonne^V  from_ 
Meverbeers  "Robert  .Le 
Marie  Rappold  disclosed  he  fine 
dramatic  soprano  in  the  awe.  tJ 
Cieli  Azzuri."  from  \erdis  Aida. 
The  tenor  air  "Cielo  e  Mar,"  from 
Ponchielli's  "La  Gioc(Jnda.  furp- 
ished  Rafael  Diaz  with  a  tlianktul 
vehicle,  and  Helena  Marsh  sang 
•Men  coeur  s'  auore  a  ta  voix.  from 
Saint  Saen's  Biblical  opera  bamson 
et  Dalila."  ,     j    ,  i, 

After  a  much  applauded  d-'t. 
from  "Carmen."  presented  by  i  . 
Rappold  and  Mr.  Diaz,  fnese  art.  =. 
assisted  by  Miss  Marsh  and  ir. 
Ro  liier.  sang  the  quartet  i.om 
"Rigolptto"  with  faultless  intona- 
tion and  line  balance.  . 

Marvine  Maazel,  who  has  achieved 
considerable  success  as  a  virtuoso 
i   Xnist.     played  . 
1   minor  concerto  with  dash  and  bril- 

'  A"^^uite  by  Randegger  furnished 
the"  note  of  novelty.    The  prelude 

,  contained  a  numiber  of  beautiful  and 
or^gfnal  themes  developed  with 
Sir  ill  and  attractiveness.  The  "Sac- 
?^ficia^  Dance  of  the  Greek  Virgins'V 

•    Bhow^ed    invention    and   musicianly  i 


rcer  cnoi-ai  oisaiKz-^v.-..-  --  - 
list  night's  concert  was  devoted  ex 
clufively  to  American  composers  and 
from  them  Mr.  Stephens  has  culled  a  I 
number  of  works  which  did  credit  to 
their  nationality.     .  Snirit 
Mr    Stephens's  airs,  "To  the  spirii. 
of  Music!''  which  opened  the  evening, 
was  not  among  the  most  >n^P^""S,«^ 
these,  nor  was  the  new  ^'"[^  on  the  j 
programme.   Harry   Reginald  Speerss 
"■The  Island."    This  work  is  to  a  poem 
by  Thomas  S.  Jones,  jr.,  by 
-Borkins's    well   known    painting,  but 
neither  the  words  of  Mr.  Jones  nor  the 
music  of  Mr.  Speers  appeared  to  add 
anything  to  an  understanding  of  the  j 
Swiss  painter's  work.    But  W  tranuc 
Harline's  "The  House  and  the  Koad, 
fo  a  duty  bv  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
body,  possessed  considerable  chai^  and 
variation  of  color,  and  H^y'^^  Brock- 
wav's   arrangement   of  two  KentucKy 
mountain  ballads,  "The  N;ghtingale' 
and  "Frog  Went  a-Courting,"  went  over 
most  de?fthtfully.  while  Deens  Taylor's 
,J^T°he  Chambered^autilus  ''  h-jd  three 
years  ago  at  a  concert  by  the  Schola 
Icantorium,  is  a  work  of  «al  ^Jeau^^f^^, . 
There  was  one  number  not  of  a  choral  i 
nature-John  Powell's  variations  and 
double  fugue  and  a  theme  by  F  U 
Hahr  played  by  the  composer  himsell. 
This  was  a  splendidly  constructed  piece 
of  writing,  a  trifle  too  long  and  writ- 
ten on  a  theme  which  of  itself  seemed 
of  no  particular  importance,  but  be-  , 
cause  of  Mr.  Powell's  fancy  and  power 
of  coloring,  a  work  of  striking  interest.  > 
Several  of  the  variations  were  of  un- 
usual  beauty  and  rhythmic  f.^^^^^'^^.^ 
the  double  fugue  was  built  ^u_p  with 


five.  ' 


By  J«me»  Gibbon*  Humekw 


t'aruso  in  "  Carmen.  " 
Judging  from  last  nighl  this  will  be 


no  mean  oruex.     i>.  »■=  "   -  -  ,.i,„„ 

which  ought  to  catch  the  fancy  of  other 
pianists  than  its  composer. 

Mr.  Powell  later  played  Daniel  Greg-j 
ory  Mason's  "The  Whip-Poor-Wi  1'  and, 
"The  Quiet  Hour"  and  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell's  "Hungarian."  Jhe  evening 
closed  with  the  singing  of  fifl^e  negro i 
spirituals  transcribea  for  women  s, 
voices  by  H.  T.  Burleigh.  .  G.  V. 


T 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

HE    Orchestral    Society    of  New 
York— Max  Jacobs,  conductor-— 
its  la^t  subscription  concert 


3l\e"leason  vest erday' "afternoon 

TOn  4  in  D  minor,  and  ciosea 
wiih    'Tschaikowsky's  "Cappriccio 

VXm?fo^'  "aV^r  f r^o^m^^Sr^^ 

S'.^|Sa^%?-Bo[;^s"f^i 
I   ?,ifefe"    But  while  she  sang  effect- 

■sages,  she  was  altogether  loo  dole- 
ful   in    I  he   former  number.  ^  , 


gala   as  well  as  final,  week  at  the  Mel 
ropolitan  Opera  House.    "  Carmen  '  for 
;  the  last  time  was  offered  to  the  regular 
^  Monday  night  subscribers  with  Eniico 
1  rariL-io  as  a  vocal  bonne  bouche  to  lend 
variolv  to  a  familiar  cast;  it  was  a 
••  first  time  "  this  season  for  the  popular 
!  tenor  as  Don  Jos6.  Needless  tq  add  that 
il  the  audience  was  a  bumper  one  and 
limore    enthu.siastie    than    a  thousand 
'  claques    And.  oddly  enough,  the  official 
palm-boaters  took  a  fvirloush  and  "  they 
never  would  be  mi.ssed."   Caruso  was  in 
mellowest  ot  voices,  and  to  have  hoard 
him  sing  the  Rom-nee  and  the  seeond 
act  duo  with  earn       i-^  semethins  to 
remember.    There  was  plenty  of  him, 
physically  speaking,  encased  within  his 
natty  unlfoi-m.  but  at  least  his  embon- 
point did  not  cast  a  .<.hadow.    (O  anti- 
Pa.-to.  Jettaura:)     In  a  word,  he  was 
hand.-ome  young  officer  who  sang  like 

:;;.-;l\^rfhr'  1^^%^^^^ 

S-5•^:^o«^^|'FS 

'''(Sdi'ne  Farrar  has  toned  down  the 

:  nd  U.t\crselt  go  in  the  finales  taking 
a  top  C  like  the  braveiH  of  t''""'' '•■,,rJ,\"; 
vntl.  .■  underdre.'.sed  the  part  po?simi 
fo  '  ,he  sake  of  the  dazzling  costi.mo 
climax  at  the  end  when  she  is  a  ladiant 
visum  Marie  Sundelius  proved  a 
,1,3  ming  .Mieaela.  What  Pleasure  it  i^ 
,0  hear  the  rather  pallid  wit 
w,  the  haples.s  young  P'"'-«5;'V",nf. 
-u.h  admirable  art  as  sweet  Marie  s 

(•  larenoe   Whitehill'n   E^.camillo    s  as 
viv  d   and    powerful    as   if  .P<^'"\^^] 
•/  il,.  He.  loo.  was  in  voice,  and  tne 

..ins  stirring.  The  Scheizo- 
■  it  with  spirit.  Farrar,  I-orniii 

Vna^lan  Rei-'^'-   ^ast,  tUoughl 
far"  from  least"  GalU.       cUvina  Ro«.na_. 


The  Letz  Quartet  gave  its  fma    con-  . 
cert  of  the  season  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  | 
evening.     The  programme  consisted  or 
Brahms's  quartet  in  C  minor,  opus  61,1 
.No    1  •    Fritz   Kreislcr's   quartet   In  A 
minor  and  Cesar  Franck's  piano  quintet, 
with  Os.slp  Gabrilowltsch  as  the  pianist. 
Mr    Krelsler's  composition,  which  was 
completed  at  Wlilte  Sulphur  Springs  in 
March  of  the  present  year,  i.^  new  and 
was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public 

Much  might  be  said  about  this  piece  of 
chamber  music,  but  the  saying  would 
perhaps  convey  no  definite  Information. 
I'et  the  structure  and  style  ot  the  work 
mu.st  not  be  passed  without  a  w-ord^ 
■frhe  first  movement  opens  with  two  briel| 
lEonstrasted  subjects  which  flgure  con- 
sidentbly  in  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
position, appearing  In  transformed  shape 
in  the  slow  movement  and  in  the  lelier 
part  Of  the  scherzo,  and  recurring  in, 
their  original  form  as  the  coda  of  the  I 
finale.  .. 

The  first  movement  makes  no  attempt 
at  the  rigorous  logic  of  the  older  sonata,  | 
but  it  is  none  the  less  organically  devel-. 
oped  and  rich  in  melodic  variety  and 
liarmonic  texture.  The  scherzo  based] 
on  a  serenade  for  violin  and  piano  b> 
the  same  composer,  is  a  sheer  delight  to 
hear.  It  is  full  of  the  capricious  char- 
acter  one  would  expect  from  Mr.  Kreis- 
ler's  volatile  and  whimsical  fancy  and 
from  the  clearly  marked  hues  of  his 
ardent  musical  temperament. 

Of  course,  it  has  a  leaning  toward  tne 
virtuosity  and  demands  much  skill  In 
performance,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
forbiddingly  difficult,  and  for  the  hearer 
it  is  unccasinfTly  piquant.  The  slow 
movement  is  reflective  and  agreeable,  but 
lacking  in  depth.  Its  material  is  used 
to  introduce  the  finale,  which  is  in  the 
main  a  picturesque  Slavic  dance  At 
one  moment  the  sardonic  face  of  Pe- 
trouchka  Stravinsk  peeps  between  Uie 
bars,  but  without  doubt  the  fft  echoes 
the  lake  ot  Hungaria,  which  bathe  (at 
'  times)  certain  Czech-Slovaks.  _  | 

The  quartet  as  a  whole  left  a  pleasing,  i 
iC  not  profound  impression,  and  pos8lbly| 
'  when  this  cruel  war  Is  over  and  others 
1  whose  daring  is  not  now  quite  so  reck- 
;  less  as  that  of  the  I.etz  Quartet  venture 


:  less  ita  ti"«.i-  — '        ,  , 

„  to  take  up  the  works  of  Austrlaivs.  Mr. 
In  a  very  well  arranged  programme  o<  ^  ..^  „ake  a  tour  of  the 

In  a  veo   w  Schumann  Club  oi'     „^.v      jir.  Letz  and  his  associate., 

American  music  ^l^^  Recto  pi'aved  the  quartet  admirably  and  th, 

New    Tofk,    directed  Lt  ience.  which  included  numerous  pro- 

Stephens,  was  heard  for  the  last  time  thu  ^^^^.^^^^  musicians,  seemed  to  be  well 
season  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  pleased  with  it. 

•While  there  were  novelties,  the  basis  oil  _        -  -  — 

the  choral  work  was  fc^k  music,  two  num 
bers  from  Howard  Brockway  s  1-^"^"^;^^^ 


mountaineer  songs  and  negro  fP'"'"^ 
transcribed  by  H.  T.  Burleigh.  These  b  U 
of  original  American  music  were  sung  de- 
lightful! v.  The  Schumann  Club  is  one  of 
the  best  choruses  of  women's  voices  to  be 
heard  here.  The  tone  is  excellent,  the 
parts  are  well  balanced  and  th-e  is  a 
precision  in  attack  and  a  finish  to^he 
phrasing  that  speaks  well  for  the  must 
clanship  of  the  conductor.  .  „ 

For  the  first  time  a  choral  work  of  Harry 
Reginald  Spier  was  heard  called  "The 
Island,"  based  npon  a  poem  inspired  by 
Boecklin's  painting.  "The  Isle  of  the 
r>ead."  which  also  was  the  inspiration  of 
Rachmaninoffa  symphonic  poem  of  the 

same  name.  • 
Mr  Spier'6  music  was  thelftdious  and  the 

voice  parts  were  well  f^^^^.'^J^^^J^^ll 
voices.    But  the  general  ^f/^^t' 7^^^^^^°; 
strong.    The  work  does  not  fit 
well     The  f"rm  is  loose.    And  there  i- 
UtUe  rearoriginality.  Its  ^-^'"TZc^fl 
exoellent.  and  the  audiencc-6<^und  much  ol 
Interest  in  the  performance. 
Better  music  is  Deems  Taylors  TTic 
,  Chambered  Nautilus,"  "eard  a_t  ^  ^o^^  ;^ 
of  the  .Schola  Lantorum  in  1?16.  but  never 
1  before  sung  by  women's  voices  ^l^"^- 
The  soloist  of  the  ''vening  was  -Jomi 
.\meri<-an  pianist,  and  his  prin- 


KREISLER  SHOWS  NEWWORK 

by 


^  f^om  I-rGiuC-Kl^^  ^^ij^?^on=.^'w;rr«^oi:U"of  lU,  own 

^"^Ir.Zor'^Xi  '^^^^^^^^^^  dus^  but  somehow,  Mr.  Poweil  has  a 

fine    mad^  a  bewildering  blur  of  V^rl  j^r  making  formal   things  sound 

Ipe^'ti^^s  sent  to  sleep  all  "j;*'""  natural  His  variations  seemed  natural 
^l^ljcntlal^  -nscionces^^  and^^^^^^  "r-d.  as  such  things  usually  do,  and 


Violinist's  Composition  Played 
Letz  Quartet  Gives  Delight. 

Fritz  Kreisler.  composer  hitherto  ot 
violin  paraphrases  of  famous  melodies, 
has  re-entered  the  musical  arena  with  a 
string  quartet  which,  at  its  first  hear- 
ing in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night,  .seemed 
likelv  to  prove  an  honestly  popular 
piece  ot  chamber  music.  Certainly  the 
initial  production  delighted  as  dis- 
tinguished an  audience  as  has  ever  at- 
icmled  a  public  performance  by  the 
con.sclcntious  players,  the  Letz  Quartet. 

Although  planned  by  Brahms  and 
Cesar  Franc'.:,  .lolh  in  exalted  mood, 
the  Kreisler  composition  made  an  in- 
stantaneous impression.-  the  significance 
of  which  was  only  faintly  indicated  by 
the  sincere  ovation  at  the  close  ;  for  the 
violinist,  after  a  single  bow  from  his 
p  ace  in  the  audience,  fled  in  genuine 
eiTibanassment  from  a  yo^'^f^^s  tribute 
-which  ultimately  languished  for  lack  of 

Mr.' Kreisler  has  created  a  f  f""''^ 
«om«  which  is  primarily  grateful  to  the 
performer.,  and  melodious  to  th.>  listen- 
ne  car.  He  dabbles  in  modern  hai mo- 
nies, but  not  painfully.  Pcsscsslng  a 
rear  knowledge  of  the  violin,  as  New 
York  cvidVntlv  remembers.  -Mr.  Kreisler 
i^as  wr  lien  siraight  at  4ils  publ  c.  using 
the  most  appealing  devices  In  his  reper- 
toire, and  building  largely  upon  a  foun 
tiation  ot  the  material  already  so  popu 
far  in  his  concert  encores. 

There  arc  wistful  sighing  chords, 
i,leasantlv  pathetic,  in  the  manner  ot 
y^ehaikowsk^^  and  a  single  instrument 
wi.U9lly  carries  Uie  melody  over  a 
Ktiitly  undiilatihg  accompaniment,  the 
■ccW  bow  .swinging  evenly  aoro.ss  two 
or  four  .string.s  in  what  ha.s  co+ie  to  be 
reco-'nized  the   barcarolle  n 


II. 


"^rnS  ""Tam-  i  months  ago.  at  White  SulpUur  Springs, 
suwe.si    the  .  dedicated  to   his  wife.  Two 

I  mottoes  are  printed  on  the  title-page 
j  ot  tlio  score.    The  first,  In  Latin,  "Id 
cinerem  ct  vtanes  credia  curare  scpul- 
j  tos"    ("you   believe  that  guards  the 
lashes  and  spirit.^  burled  here").,  sug- 
I  gest.s  the  "All  hope  abandon,  ye  who 
enter  here";  nor  does  the  second  mot- 
to, the  Dantesque 

E  co«l  nrrcn  che  I'anlma  cUscoma 
Srin  passion  sott«   1  contrnrlo  manto 
Ulcopre.  con  In  vista  or'  chlara  or'  bnina. 
overcome  that  premonition.   It  is  ver- 
ified in  the  opening  Moderato.  Tragic 
chord.s,  bitter  and  heartrending,  are 
Hung  out,  to  recur  again  and  again,  not 
only  in  the  finst  part,  but  In  a  rem- 
iniscent, modified  way  in  the  other 
movements,   which  helps  to  cement 
them  into  a  whole.    The  viola  sings  a 
long  wall,  and  the  violins  speak  the 
language  of  one  who  is  a  poet  and 
thinker  as  well  as  a  violinist. 


i"in-toi)i  h>al 
{OH    Hbov    sUKKe  - 
1». Ill  111   Chlnol.*.'     which,    with  a  touch 
c>f  tlic  famous  ■•  I'aprlco."  maKie.s  fhlfl 
ru9v.»inont  the  xurc  hit  of  the  four.  The 
final-    first    repeats   niatorlal  already 
iiseil.  ilun  goes  Into  a  stronnly  marked 
<Uni-c  rliylhvin.  and  evonfiially  return.s 
to  U\>'  l)arcRro11c  of  the  start,  with  the 
ftrat  violin  iiiulfd  and  ending?  on  an  In- 
<iulrlng  Imrnionlc.     II  l.i  of  such  stuff 
that  legitimate  popularity  i.s  made,  and 
no  one  will  bpgrudRe  Mr.  Krelsler  the 
number  of  performancos  hla  (harming  | 
quartet  Is  pure  to  have  In  futiu-e.  j 

Mr.  I-ftz  and  hl.s  as.'oclatrs  did  not 
enllrelv  realize  the  Brahms  Op.  ."il.  No. 
1.  at  "the  start,  but  finlfihed  with  a 
nMendld  Int.'iprotallon  of  Frmiik  .-  T" 
Minor  (Julntet.  iibl.v  nssl.^t.  ,i  l>\  m.sip 
CabrilowitKcli  nt  tin-  piano 

'MIREILLE"  FOR  LAST  TIME. 


was  Henry  Scott  ua  llaii.ui.s  and  wiili 
'i<;arupo  and  Matzenauer  he  d(;mon8trat- 
fed  the  ',>eauty  of  lei^ato  slnglns.  He 
Silso  proved  another  Benuino  plea  .sure  of 
ix  pleasurable  evening-  The  cast  other- 
IwlH.'  was  as  usual.  Qu.''nlo  Smith 
k\l1h  bobbed  early  Kgypll""  'a'',,""'' 
rhocolato-colored  tights,  danced  dpllRht- 
Ifullv  <^ne  of  the  myrmldomi  slipped 
iand' 
en  V 


By  Jams*  Gibbon*  Hunaksr 


prawled  In  the  temple  scene  and 
;i  Kamak-like  pillar  the  tfirra- 
■  IIP  must  have  been  a.  weighty 
person.  What  Stage  Manager  Agnlnl 
'.-,1,1  was  probably  not  fit  to  print,  so 
we  refr.il.'  from  p1vin«  h.s  utterance 
publicity 
house ! 


inonev      In  tl"' 


Several  Artiits  Make  Season'*  Fare-^ 
well  In  Gounod's  Opera. 
Goimod  a  "  MlreUle  •  was  sung  to  Its 
largest  oudlcnec  at  a  fourth  and  last 
p.-rfomiance  at  the  MetropollUn  last  \ 
cvenlnc  To  the  charm  of  simple  mel- 
.,dv  and  to  a  rare  literary  quality  that 
slcmji  from  the  Provencal  poet  Mistral, 
this  latest  of  Mr.  Gattl  s  revivals  has 
kidded  a  present  interest  iii  French 
■nes  and  costumes  designed  b.v 


the 


scenes  ana  cosvuin"  u>-o.,..>-  -.■  — 
famous  singer.  Victor  Maurel  as  well  as 
memories  of  the  old  Academy  days 
  was   sung  here 


by 


when    '■  MIrellle 

I'attI  or  by  Emma  Nevada.  „„„v„,, 
Mme.  Barrlentos  and  Mr.  I\ackctt, 
who  reappeared  as  the  peasant  lover.^ 
have  vet  another  farewell  this  week  but 
.several  of  the  artists  last  evenmg.  Mme. 
Dtlaunois.  Miss  Howard,  Messrs  ^\  hite- 
hill.  Rothler.  and  others,  took  their 
leave  for  the  season.  For  Pierre  Mon- 
ttux  Uie  conductor.  It  was  not  _  au  re- 
volr  '  but  a  t-eel  '  goodbv  The 
French  musician  has  been  released  at 
his  own  request,  as  told  elsewhere,  to 
I  become  conductor  of  the  Boston  bym- 
phony  Orchestra. 

MONTEUXSUCCEEDS  RABAUD 

Metropolitan    Opera    Conductor  tc 
Lead  the  Boston  Symphony. 

BOSTON.  April  16. —Henri  Ribaud 
who  came  from  France  last  Novenibei 
to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Oi 
(  hestra  this  season,  has  dechncd  to  ex- 
tend his  contract,  according  to  an  aji- 
nouncement  by  the  trustees  today.  He 
prefers  to  devote  his  time  to  composi- 
tion, and  will  return  to  Par).s. 

Pierre  Monteux,  who  conducted  the 
opening  concerts  of  the  orchestra  last 
Fail    will  succeed  him  next  season. 


A  new  pianist,  who,  despite  his 
name,  is  French  and  a  friend  and  pupil 
of  Debussy,  made  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  last  night  at 
Aeojian  Hall.  He  is  E.  Robert  Schmitz, 
and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  he  will 
be  heard  from  again.  It  is  rare  even 
for  a  French  musisian  to  tempt  the 
fates  with  an  all-French  programme, 
yet  this  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Schmitz 

■  11  .1        th»  cor    attempted,  and    attempted    •with  suc- 

The  gloom  is  dispelled  in  the  sec-  ^^^^  f 

ond  movement,  an  Allegro  Vivo  bub-  yL\^  programme  was  distinctly  out  of 

bllng  over  with  the  rhythmic  sparkle  the  ordinary;  it  was  ^not  freakish;^  it 

characteristic  of  Kreisler's  best  work. 

The  following  Ad.igio  is  perhaps  the 


liar  request  last  year  came  too  late 
a  succe)=sor  to  be  found  for  French  opera 
here.  Though  Monteux' s  ^'0"V"?.'i',Jlta 
another  rear  to  run.  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza 
has  now  waived  any  further  rights,  a.-^ 
the  Boston  offer^ot  r^O.OOO  salary  . 
higer  than  the  Metropolitan  fver  paid 
conductor  but  Toscaninl.  Mr-  Mo"- 
teux  came  to  this  country  onglnalli 
wltli  the  Russian  Ballet. 

Vatican  Choir  Quartet  to  Sing  Here. 

Four  solo  voices  of  the  Slstine  Chapel 
at  Rome  are  announced  by  the  Wolfsohn 
Bureau  for  a  tour  of  America  next  Fall, 
the  first  time  In  centuries,  it  Is  said,  that 
members  of  the  Vatican  choir  have  ap- 
peared out  of  Italy.  The  members  of 
the  quartet  are  Alexander  OabrielU, 
male  soprano;  Lulgi  Gentlll.  contralto: 
Izlo  Cecchlnl.  tenor,  and  Mariano  Dado, 
bass,  with  Albert  Cammettl,  pianist,  a 
precentor  ot  the  St.  Peter's,  Rome.  The 
first  concert  will  be  held  Sept.  14,  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  party  will  remain 
In  this  country  till  .7anuar>'. 

Fritz  Kreisler's  ftuartet.' 

Several  violinists  who  played  for 
soldiers  of  all  nations  in  their  camps, 
both  in  France  and  Italy,  have  said 
that  whenever  they  asked  their  eager 
audiences  to  name  pieces  they  wanted 
to  hear.  Fritz  Kreisler's  were  usually 
asked  for  first.  His  short  pieces — 
particularly  those  which  are  entire- 
ly his  own  creation — have  won  the 
world's  heart  by  their  exquisitely 
melodious  originality  and  their  deep 
appeal  to  the  feelings.  So  popular 
have  they  become  that  even  rival  vio- 
linists have  found  it  wise,  profitable, 
and  conducive  to  high  esteem  to  in- 
clude the  Kreisler  pieces  in  their  pro- 
grammes. 

When  Mr.  Kreisler  decided  to 
silence  his  violin  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  his  admirers  hoped  that  he 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  enrich 
the  repertory  with  more  of  these  uni- 
versally admired  gems.  But  he  was 
too  despondent  to  be  in  a  creative 
mood,  and  the  output  of  the  last  two 
years  consists,  alas!  of  nothing  but  a 
few  songs,  which  will  doubtless  figure 
largely  in  next  •  season's  programmes, 
and  a  string  quartet. 

This  quartet  had  its  first  perform- 
ance anywhere  last  night  at  the  final 


most  inspired  of  the  four  movements; 
a  broad  melody,  appealing  and  en- 
riched with  the  exquisite  modulations 
and  nuances  that  are  a  Kreisler  hall 
mark.  The  final  Allegro  more  than 
the  other  parts,  hearkens  back  to^ 
Vienna— poor  Vienna,  her  glory  gone 
forever,  except  in  the  glorious  strains 
of  her  musicians.  Yet  even  here  there 
is  a  haunted  atmosphere;  the  whole 
quartet  is  tinged  with  sadness.  Amer 
Is  French  for  bitter,  and  this  quartet 
was  composed  in  America.  Shall  we 
call  it  the  AmSricain  Quartet? 

String  quartets  that  can  play  it  as 
well  as  t'he  Letz  Quartet  played  it 
are  not  numerous.  Doubtless  there  are 
even  more  poetry  and  tragedy  in  it 
than  were  revealed  last  night.  It  was 
a  gala  night  for  the  Letzqien.  Many! 
eminent  musicians  were  there  to  hear 
the  novelty,  and  there  was  a  pro-j 
longed  storm  of  applause  after  each; 
movement.  At  the  end  Mr.  Kreisler 
was  spotted  in  the  parquet  and  finally 
forced  to  get  up  and  bow.  Then  he 
got  up  and  fled,  to  escape  furthed 
evidence  of  his  popularity.  When 
the  Letzmen  returned  to  play  the; 
Franck  quartet,  with  Mr.  Gabrilovitsch 
at  the  piano,  he  came  back.  The  first; 
number.  Brahms's  quartet  in  C  minor  j 
comes  under  the  head  of  superfluou 
music. 


was  not  even  ultra-Debussy,  and  it  waj 
interesting.  The  pianist  was  not  at 
his  best  in  the  opening  ^irelud^  aria 
and  final  of  Cesar  Franck;  h^s  tone 
was  often  blurred  by  his  pedalling,  and 
in  fortissimo  passages  it  was  hard  and 
dry.  He  played  with  abundant  dash 
and  vigor,  but  the  real  Franck  he  just 
missed. 

But  in  the  "Bourr^e  Fantasque"  oi 


Chabricr  he  was  at  home.  He  played 
it  with  color  and  with  an  admirable  ■ 
sense  of  rhythih.  Tjien  came  two 
pieces  of  the  murdered  Alberic  Mag- 
nard,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  Ger- 
manic tenderness  for  art.  Shot  by  a 
German  officer  while  defending  his 
home,  his  music  did  not  die  with  his 
body.  The  "Trianon"  and  "St.  Cloud" 
are  from  his  "The  Promenades,"  and  ■ 
show  that  the  Debussian  influence 
had  not  swamped  his  sanity.  They 
are  vital,  melodious,  well  constructed 
bits  of  yriting,  which  give  the  key  to 
the  fighting  nature  of  the  man  himself. 

Louis  Aubert's  Sillages,  which  came 
later,  proved  again  that  the  new 
France  does  not  intend  to  be  stifled 
in  the  perfumed  atmosphere  of  any 
Parisian  cenacle,  however  charming.  Mr. 
Aubert  is  little  known  in  America,  but 
he  is  evidently  a  composer  of  force 
and  personality,  who  has  been  influ- 
enced but  not  captured  by  the  modern- 
ists. 

,  Mr.  Schmitz  played  the  latter  works 
with  fire  and  with  an  excellent  feel- 
ing for  their  dynamic  contrasts.  Then 
in  the  last  part  of  the  programme  he 
turned  to  Ravel  and  Debussy  and 
played  them  both  with  surprising  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Schmitz,  at  least  in  French 
music,  is  a  pianist  of  a  high  order 
of  merit.  G.  V. 


Caruso's  Farewell.  1 

Enrico  Caruso  sang  his  farewell  for 
tlie  season  last  night  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  "  Aida  "  was  the 
opera,  and  we  were  vouchsafed  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  performances  of  the  j 
season.  The  great  tenor,  not  sati.sfied  i 
with  giving  us  full  measure  of  voice  and 
acting  in  "  Carmen  "  last  Monday  night, 
V  H.S  actually  more  prodigal  in  his  vocal 
\  outpouring  on  this  occasion  and  acted 
'.Radames  with  as  much  sympathy  as  he 
did  Don  Jos6.  "Celeste  Alda  "  was 
truly  celestial  Aida  and  not  merely 
warbling  to  some  transpontine  "Ada  "  ;  i 
that  Is.  while  it  was  of  a  lyric  sweet- 
ness beyond  compare — unless.  Indeed, 
there  'je  Carusos  lurking  elsewhere — it 
was  neither  pretty  nor  saccharine;  in  a 
word,  virile  fibre  was  present  In  this 
praise  of  the  well-beloved.  Mr.  Carouso 
has  hardly  the  physical  inches  for  a 
warrior. 

He  looked  more  like  a  decadent  ruler 
of  some  half -forgotten  Byzantine  em- 
pire. But  in  action  he  was  both  martial 
and  impassioned  enougli.  He  was  ac- 
corded a  tremendous  reception  and  bc- 
I'ore  the  final  curtain  fell  a  huge  section 
of  musical  New  York  had  testified  to  Its 
affection  for  the  artist  and  its  regret  at 
parting  with  him.  It  was  a  verltal/le 
Caruso  night. 

Mme.  Matzenaure  as  Amueris  was 
truly  Margareta,  the  Magnificent.  Her 
voice  was  organ-toned  and  she  ran  the 
gamut  of  love,  jealousy,  hatred  in  the 
part.  In  Nile-queen  at  first  and.  Isis 
and  Osiris  only  know,  what  other  ravish- 
ing confections  later,  she  w^as  beautiful. 
Imposing  and  as  terrible  as  an  army 
with  lances,  as  well  as  banners.  (More 
modern  smiles  would  be  in  order,  but 
we  are  tired  of  war  talk.) 

The  Alda  of  Claudia  Mazia  W3f 
[vital  and  picturesque  and  the  appeai- 
jance  of  Antoni  Ccotti  in  an  old  rOle. 
|Amonasra.  was  welcome.  He  acted 
it'crvirlly  and  .■^ang-  with  his  Bccnstomer! 


Another  French  soldier-musician  has 
come  to  this  country  to  spread  the  leaven 
of  French  art.  Last  night  E.  Roert 
Schmitz,  pianist  and  conductor  of  Paris, ! 
gave  a  piano  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall,  and 
showed  himself  to  be  a  musician  of  more 
than  ordinary  aility.  Ten  years  ago  he; 
toured  this  country  as  an  accompanist- 
Since  then  he  has  become  known  in  France 
as  a  musician  identified  witli  all  that  is 
modern  and  strikingly  original.  He  con- 
ducted an  orchestra  made  up  of  musicians 
from  the  Paris  Conservatoirt,  and  he  like- 
wise had  in  his  charge  a  choi-al  society. 
He  produced  only  what  was  new  and 
unusual. 

U  was  naiural  thai  he  should  put  on  his 
programme  yesterday  .works  of  the  same 
character.  He  opened  with  a  prelude.  Aria 
and  Finale  o£  Cesar  Franck,  by  maii.\ 
called  the  father  of  the  modern  French 
school  of  music.  ^  It  was  played  with  fine 
musical  judgment  and  with  that  forceful 
style  which  suits  Franck's  music  best. 
Technically  his  playing  was  not  perfect. 
He  blurs  his  runs,  and  he  plays  with  a 
hard  tone  more  than  is  necessary.  But  he 
is  not  one  of  those  light,  delicate  players 
who  sometimes  erroneously  get  their 
names  associated  with  modern  French  art. 
He  plays  witli  vigorous  tdtich,  and  the 
music  sound  big,  not  weak. 
I  There  were  touches  of  light,  beautiful 
!  lone. '  There  even  was  a  suggestion  of 
j  light,  graceful  sentiment  in  the  )'"ranck 
composition.  But  better  things  were  to 
(I follow.  Mr.  Schmitz's  very  faults  make 
his  playing  of  modern  things  attractive. 
The  blurring  of  harmonies  and  melodic."; 
lis  desirable  in  certain  Debussy  and  Ravel 
|works.  It  gives  color  and  atmosphere. 
Yet  he  does  not  sacrifice  ■  all  to  atmos- 
phere. There  is  a  red  blooded  \irility  in 
his  most  delicately  wrou&hf  numbers. . 

For  tire  first  time  two  Debussylike  num- 
ber.s  of  Louis  Aubert.-  "Soccory"  and 
Dans  la  Nuit.  "  were  played.  And  Maurice 
Ravel's  "L.e  Tombeau  de  Couperiu"  also 
was  marked  "first  time  in  America  on  the 
programme.  ' 

1  Mr.  Schmitz  was  in  active  sei-vice  under 
the  French  colors  for  four  years.  He  wa,- 
With  an  anti-aircraft  battery  and  ■W'ai- 

s  ounded  by  shrapnel. 
Tlie  audience  expressed  its  approval  of 
■T-  I'Ycnch  artist  Avitb  hearty  appliuse. 


"  I.'.\ii)orr  Del  tre  Itr." 

'    .Montemezzl'K  "  L'Amore  del  tre  Re  " 
Iwas  .sung  la.sl  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Uiper.i    House.     It  wa.s   the  final  per- 
romirinie   of   this  opera   of   the  Kon»on 
iind  marked  the  farov^i-Un  of  the  prln- 
i-lpals :  Claudio  Muzio,  Giovanni  .Martln- 
•lli,  and  .VOamo  Didur.  -Miss  Muzlo  .suf- 
fered from  a  cold  and  her  rOle  was  taken 
).\'  Florence  Kaston  at  a  few  hours'  no- 
ico.    .She  accomplished  wonders,  despite 
I  few  stops,  natural  enough  under  the 
ircumstance.s.      l-'lora    will    always  be 
ested  by  our  memory  of  Lucrczia  Borl 
in   the'  part,   ncM-rtheless   .VIls.s  ISaston 
deserves  our  gratlliide  for  her  technical 
bravery.     She  is  more  the  realist  than 
Hoii,   who  sang  and  moved  as  If  In  a 
j.-laincd-glas.s    atmosphere.      .\nd  I'^iora 
Iocs  not  give  Ml.ss  Kaston  the  scope  of 
a  Santuzza. 

She  enjo>-ed  an  ovation  ;  curtain  calls 
\M  ic  niniierou.'--. 

.Mr.  .Mai  tinclli's  Avito  shows  markfd 
intimacy  witli  the  conception  and  mu.sic 
since  hi.s  premif'ie.  The  Archlbaldo  of 
>lr.  Dldur  needs  no  prefunclory  praise 
at  this  f  Icvcntii  hour  of  the  expiring  sea- 
son. .Mr.  Clvalmeis  still  indi.-poscd.  Jlr. 
Milo  Pico  was  Manfredo,  and  gave  as 
( xcellenl  an  account  of  himself  as  at 
l  is  recent  assumption.  Otherwise  the 
last  was  the  same:  Bada.  .-\udisio,  Min- 
nie Egoncr.  .Marie  Tiffany,  .Marie  Matt- 
fcld  and  Cecil  Arden.  The  three  kings 
were  enthusiastically  applauded.  Roberto 
.Moranzoni  conducted  with  his  accus- 
tomed sl<ill. 

It  is  sufficient  commentary  upon  the 
versatility  of  the  librettist.  Signer  Sem 
Henelli,  to  state  tliat  in  '  The  Jest," 
now  so  splendidly  interpreted  by  the  two 
sons  of  the  la,te  Maurice  Barry  more. 
Mr.  .John  Harrymoie  and  Mr.  Lionel 
Bariyniorc.  at  the  I'lymoutli  Theatre, 
he  shows  the  same  grasp  of  character, 
ilramatic  situations,  and  tlie  power  of 
evoking  atmosphere,  the  salient  quali- 
ties of  this  opera,  '  L'Aniore  del  tre 
Re."  .\  mingling  of  mysticism  and 
\ivid  reality  is  ni  botli  works.  Uenelli 
is  a  gifted  writer.  Not  being  a  card  ex- 
pert.i  wo  don't  know  whether  three 
kings  'jents  a  full  house;  anyho»V.  both 
Ivlngs  and  a  crowtl  w  ei'e  in  (;\'idence  on 
ihi.s  occasion. 

Notable   Good    Frhla.v   (  oncert. 

The  Metropolitari'3  special  concert  for 
tlood  Friday  gave  to  a  good-sized  au- 
dience, including  many  persons  stand-  ' 
ing,  yesterday  afternoon,  a  bcautirui 
and  impressive  .service  in  Gounod's 
■  Gallia.  "  Palestrina's  "  Missa  Brevis." 
and  Rossini's  "  .Stabat  Jlater,"  "The 
soloists  were  Miss  .Sundelius.  soprano  ; 
Mme.  Matzenauer.  contralto  :  Mr. 
llackett.  tenor,  and  Mr.  Mardones. 
liasso.  They  had  with  them  the  full 
.Molropolilan  i-horus  and  orchestra,  with 
.%fr.  Setti  for  conductor  and  "William 
Tyroler  at  the  organ.  ' 

"  (iallia,"  a  lamentation,  written  just: 
afler  tlie  disaster  of  1  870-i  in  France, 
liad  an  added  interest  in  the  victorious 
peace  .about  to  be  concluded  in  Paris. 
Tlie  climax  of  this  cantala,  "  .leru.salem. 
.Tenisaleni,"  a.  magnificent  hurst  of 
clioral  singing,  was  never  more  moving 
than  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Setti  Willi 
.yesterday's  chorus.  Miss  Sundelius  sang 
the  solo  part  in  a  ma nner -worthy  of 
the  traditions  of  lliis  house,  where  it 
was  long  ago  one  of  Fmma  Eames's 
great  achievements. 

The  "Missa  Brevis.'  liy  an  error  at- 
Iriliiited  on  the  program  to  the  XVlh' 
century,  whereas  Palestrina's  dales  are 
circa  1  ."i24-1.59-l.  in  the  XVItli,  gave  the 
full  effect  of  niire  choral  singing  un- 
accompanied, as  written  by  this  "  Prince 
of  Music."  who  made  beauty  his  guide 
when  music  was  goinj  to  malheniatics. 
.■\  smaller  cliorus  here  rendered  the  songs 
with  beautiful  precision. 

Rossini's  great  and  weIl-kiio<(-n  ora- 
torio ended  the  ■program.  Jlr.  Hackett's 
"  ("iijus  .-Kniman."  Mme.  Matzenauer's 
"  Fac  lit  I'ortem."  Mr.  :»IardoneR's  "  Pro 
Peccatis."  the  e;uartel  in  "  .Sancta  Mat^r 
'Stud  Afjas,  '  the  aria,  of  .Miss  Sundeliu?. 
and  tile  chorus  in  the  great  "  Infla  n- 
matiis."  were  all  notable  for  beauty  .u 
feeling.  There  waa  an  ovation  at  \ 
close. 

pfhe  Passion  Music  of  Bach 

)      Sung  hj  the  Oratorio  Society 

The  Oratorio  Society,  assisted  by  a 
capable  quartet  of  solo  singers,  an  ad- 
mirable orchestra,  the  choir  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church  and  experienced  ac- 
companists on  the  pianoforte  and  or- 
gan, gave  a  performance  of  Bach's 
"Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew" 
at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night. 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  being  on  his  | 

way  to  France,  the  performance  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  T.  Tertius  Noble,  who 
had  trained  the  chorus.  The  solo 
singers  were  Mildred  Graham,  so- 
prano; Merle  Alcock,  contralto;  Lem- 
bert  Murphy,  tenor,  and  Reinald  Wer- 
renrath  and  Charles  T.  Tittman, 
basses. 

Charles  Baker  played  the  acconj- 
paniments  to  the  recitatives  on  the 
pianoforte,  and  Frank  L.  Sealy  was 
the  organist.  An  audience  creditably 
large  listened  to  the  work  as  reverent- 
ly as  if  it  were  a  religious  function. 
Except  that  of  Mr.  Werrenrath  and 
Mr.  Murphy,  the  singing  was  per- 
functory and  sometimes  'lugubrious. 
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Operatic  FareTrclls. 
'    ■    Tis  sad  lo  say  farewell  love,  thy 
abscnco  Rives  rae  pain."  might  serve  as 
'  an  epigraph  for  tlic  vanished  season  of 
Uio  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which 
ended  la5=t  night.    The  Irish  pool  v.ho 
,  penned   the  above  banal    yet  thrillin.!; 
lines  didn  t  know  any  more  about  opera 
than  we  do  of  the  inner  consciousness  of 
our   Dcstinovas   and   other  foreigners, 
but  they  accurately  register  our  per- 
sonal sorrow-  at  the*  passing  of  another 
lyric    year.      Alas!    and  ^  alack :  No 
Caruso  till  November!    iS'o  Geraldine  of 
the  starry  eyes— unless  we  pass  her  in 
our   high-powered    emotional  motorcar 
on  the  extensive  boulevard.     Soon  we 
1!    be    wondering    where    are  the 
^enauers    cf    yester-year,     or  the 
:kling  toes  of  Galll  the  Roslna  (^ust 
>  we  re.slst  the  temptation  to  drag 
;lie  bobbed  hair  of  pretty  .Smithy  the 
on)  ;    or   Frances   Alda   with  those 
u-t;ve  eyes  and  the  Marouf  slippers 
,  ')  •  And  Claudia  ."Muzlo  and  Flor- 
.>    Easton— nil    the   wish-maidens  of 
,nor  Gatti  Cassaza  Valhalla— how  we 
I  ill    nii.'is   them   during   the   long  dry 
tiiinths  till  next  Autumn's  lyric  brew-, 
i  1 1^  I 

Mow  can  we  endure  the  torrid  season 
ifiout  the  cool   •■seamless  .scale"  of 
Ponarlle?    Kcho  answers— an  Irish' 
,>_"  Go    to    Paris    .and    tricar  Marie, 
fion    sing    Isolde!"  Oatti-Cassaz.i. 
.  looks  more  and  more  like  the  Pater 
:>>rno  in  the  great  canva.H  of  Bl  Gr^co 
Toledo,    remains  here  hocau.s».  lll;e 
man  in  Raymond  llltchcock  s  song. 
)ia8  no  other  plnco  to  go;  but  Ma- 
ine,   his    slim,    pretty   wife,    will  hie. 
.-self  to  Paris  as  quickly  as  boat  will 
■  her.     New  rOles?    Not  a  bit  of  It. 
w  gowns,  new  millinery.    Alda  is  alst 
M-tical. 

;lie  historv  of  yesterday  1.^  soon  re- 
•  d.    Miss'Farrar  as  "  Madame  But- 
'  fly  ■    at    the    malinfe.    a  crowded 
u'e.   with   T-azzaro   and   llie  well-be- 
ed  Antonio  Scotti.  and  Roberto  Mor-i 
zoni  conducting.     (Roberto  il  Diavoio 
1^     liad     a     busy     week!)     In  the^ 
^ning  "The  B.nrber  of  .Seville."  with] 
larles    Hackctt-otherwise   the  youngj 
inkee  tenor  who  .rounds  good— Marie; 
arrientos,     De     Segurola.     and  that 
inimitable      artist.      De      Luca.  Pig- 
nor   Papl  conducted.     Another  sold-out 
I  >,usn.     Enthusiasm  of  the  most  fervic'. 
.li-ietv    marked    the    conduct    of  botVi 
i  llciices.     As  you   read   this.  Caruso 
■111   I'onsel  e  are  speeding  to  Atlanta. 
■Hi    I'ft    last   Friday.     The  company 
parts    todaj-.    Barrlentos  tomorrow, 
illv    tiuai'd    is   already   on    the  cow- 
;  tcher  cf  a  through  expres.s.  and  Mat- 
zenaTier.  beloved  Mag?le.  goes  tomorrow. 
There  in  a  guarantee  of  SIOO.(K>0  In  At- 
lanta, some  of  which  is  to  be  donated 
to    local    charities.     The    goose  hangs 
lilph  and   the  .scenario  for  next  .season 
■    h.  il  T  ekotched  by  the  power.s  that  bs. 


rOm  City  o*  Boston,   Jan.  19, 
180©,  a  son  was  born  to  David 
and  Elizabeth  Poe,    On  March  1, 
1800,  In  the  village  of  Zelazowa- 
Wola,  twenty-eight  English  miles  from 
Warsaw,  In  Poland,  a  son  waa  born  to 
Wcholaa  and  JuBtJna  Chopin,   (Cho-  j 
^VOM.  or  B3M9~)     The    American  Ib 
known  to  the  world  as  E!<l«ar  Allan  ! 
Poa,  the  po«t;  the  Pole  aa  Fr«d«rto  i 
Franftola  Chopin,  the  oompoeor.  On 
Oot.  7,  1849,  B<J»ar  Poe  died,  poor 
and  ncRleotad,  In  Waaliinffton  Hoe- 1 
pltml  at  Baltimore,  and  on  Oct,  17, 
1849,    Fr*d^    Chopin    expired  at 
Paris  surrounded  by   lorln*  friends. 
MBong  whom  were  tiUed  ladlea.  Tur- 
genev  haa  said  there  were  at  least 
en*  Hundred  princesses  and  count- 
ies In  whose  armn  the  most  wondor- 
."ul  among  modexn  composers  yielded, 
up  his  soul.    Po«  and    Chopin  were 
contemporaries,  and,  curious  colncl-! 
dence,  two  supremely  melancholy  art- 
ists of  the  Beautiful  lived  and  died  al-| 
moat  synchronously. 

My  most  endtirlng  artistic  passions 
are  for  the  music  of  Chopin  and  the 
prose  of  Flaubert.  In  company  with 
the  cool,  clear  magic  of  a  Jan  Vermeer 
canvaa.  that  of  the  Pole  and  French- 
man grazes  perfection.  But  as  a  lad 
Chopin  quite  flooded  my  emotional 
horizon.  1  hod  conceived  a  fantastic 
comparison  between  Pos  and  Chopin, 
and  I  oonfeM  1  was  slightly  piqued^ 
when  Ignace  Jan  Paderewakl.  not; 
then  Premier  Opua  I.  of  Poland,  aa-i 
jured  me  that  Chopin  waa  bom  in  the; 
year  1810,  and  not  the  year  earlier.; 
The  date  chiseled  on  Chopin's  Paris 
tomb  In  P«re  Lachalsc— a  sad  tribute 
to  the  mediocre  art  of  Cl*slnger,  who 
married  Solange  Band— 13,  after  all,thel 
rrrect  one,  and  this  new  date,  which 


the  old,  is  inscribed  on  the 
.  Memorial  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to    dispute  the 
claim;  even  the  most  palnstakfng  of 
Chopin  biographers.  Professor  Freder- 
ick Klecks,  admlta  his  error.  The 
latest  biography,  said  to  be  definitive, 
by  the  Polish  muslcograph,  Ferdinand 
Hoe.-rtck,  I  have  not  seen ;  the  war  Im-  i 
peded  the  tran.slatlon.    Yet  I  am  fain 
to  believe  that  too  many  parl.sh  reg- 
isters were  In  existence,  and  perhaps 
tJie  next  one  that  Is  unearthed  may 
give  as  new  dates  either  1808  or  1811. 
1  prefer  lbu9.  While  apologizing  for 
my  obstinacy.    Unhappily  for  future 
lnve.^gator«,    Russian    Cossacks  In 
1915  ravaged  with  torch  and  sword  the 
birthplace,    not   only   destroying  the 
Chopin  monument,   but  burning  his 
house  and  the  parish  church.  These 
once  highly  e.steemed  vandals,  pogrom 
heroes,  and  butchers  of  thousands  of 
helples.s  .Jewish  women,  children,  and 
old  men,  only  repeated  at  Zelazowa- 
Wola  the  actions  of  their  forebears  at 
Warsaw  during  the  .sanguinary  upris- 
ing of  1831.    The  correspondence  of 
Chopin,     treasured     by    his     sister,  ^ 
I^ulse  Jedrzejewlcza,  and  the  piano 
of  his  youth    were    completely  de- 
stroyed.  ,  <IvOUlse  died  in  1855,  «Jid  , 
Isabella  Barclnska  in  1881.) 

The  love  of  Poe  begran  early  with 
me.    My  father  bad  been  a  friend  of  ^ 
tjie  poet's  in  Philadelphia  and  a  mem-  , 
b«r  of  the  Poe  circle  during  the  forties  | 
of  the  la«t  century;  ^  roaring  forties  "  i 
Indeed.    That    prime    old    comedian,  | 
BlUy  Burton,  the  ideal  Falstaff  of  his  ' 
day;  John  Sartain,  the  engraver,  and 
father  of  William  Sartain,  the  painter; 
Judge  Conrad,  who  could  move  his 
listeners  to  tears  when  he  recited  the 
Lord's    Prayer;    the  elder  Booth,  a 
noble  tragedian  much  given  to  drink; 
Graham    the  publisher,   and  several 
others  whose  names  have  escaped  my 
memory,    composed    this  Interesting 
group.    In  his  memoirs  John  Sartain 
has  written  of  Poe  and  of  a  certain 
wild    midnight    walk    In  Falrmount 
Park.    I  remember  the  elder  Sartain 
fis  an  Infmtient  rteitor  at  our  houaa, 
and  1  aIbo  remember  how  I  hung  on 
his  words  when  he  spoke  of  Poe.  My 
father  told  me  that  Poo  would  become 
a  raving  maniac  after  a  thimbleful  of 
brandy,  so  sensitive  was  his  cerebral 
mechanism.  But  other  authorities  con- 
tradict this  theory.     Poe  had  been 
often  seen  to  toss  off  a  tumblerful  of 
cognac  neat.    Last  October  and  down 
In  Atlantic  City  I  met  Mr.  Hutzler,  a 
well-known  merchant  of  Baltimore,  a 
Bpry  young  octogenarian  and  a  sea-| 
Boned  raconteur.    He  told  me,  and  in, 
I    a  vivid  manner,  of  seeing  Edgar  Poej 
and  Junius  Brutus  Booth  hanging  onj 
('  to  the  same  lamp-post,  both  helplessly 
drunk    at    midday.     This  happened 
about  1815  as  the  boys,  Mr.  Hutzler 
among  the  rest,  trooped  out  to  dinner 
from  the  public  school  on  Holliday 
Street.    Mr.  Hutzler' s  memory  has  a 
mlrror-Uke  clearness  and  he  described 
the  occurrence  as  if  it  had  happened, 
yesterday.    Like  Irreverent  schoolboysj 
they  surrounded  the  greatest  llvlngj 
Shakespearean  actor  and  the  greateatt 
American  poet  and  mocked  at  them. 
Toa,  Poe  drank  hard,  it  was  a  socialj 
custom    of    his    day,     and  Father 
Marthew.    when  he  came  over  from 
Ireland  and  organized  the  temperance 
iaovemen„  that   swept   the  country, 
found  plenty  of  abuses  to  reform.  On 
his  tours,  and  a  speaker  on  the  same 
platform,  waa  my  grandfather,  James 
Olbbons,    a   poet,    an    ardent,  even 
fanatical,    teetotaler,    as    they  then 
hideously  entitled  the  absurd  move- 
,  mont,  and  later  Vice  President  of  the 
JTenlan  Brotherhood,  of  which  James 
fittephen  was  Head-Centre.    I  know  It 
»ound.s  Incredible,  and  I  haven't  suc- 
coeded  in   effacing  the  blot  in  our 
►■cutoheon,    but    I    have    tried  my 
thirstiest  best.    I  don't  mean  Fenian- 
tam  as  the  blot,  but  the  prohibition 
twnsense 


We  lived  on  North  Seventh  Street | 
Hid  twice  a  day  on  my  trip  to  and 
from  school  I  passed  the  hou.se  where 
Tf9m  had  lived  during  his  .sojourn  In 
niCadelphla,  from  1.S38  to  18-14.  That 
house  I  should  not  h.tve  been  able  to 
locate  today  If  my  friend  Christopher 
Morley  (charming  writer,  with  a  name 
that  recalls  spacious  Elizabethan 
times:  Kit  l^torley!)  h;:dn't  discovered 
It.  This  house,  in  which  Poe  wrote 
"  The  Raven  "  and  '  T  w 
fa  at  th*  aorthwest  cci 


kclS'  Brandywlne    Street*.  Ajiother 
critic  friend,  Albert  Mordell,  assures 
me  that  the  old  pear  tree  In  the  back 
yard  still  bears  fruit  for  the  present 
resident,  Mrs.  Owens.    The  house  U 
the  rear  building  of  another  numbered  | 
530  North  Seventh  Str^.    Mr.  Mor- 
deU    sent   me   a   pbotogra^  Whtoli 
shows  a  typical  PhllodrtphU  r«d  brick  j 
■truoture    with   whtt«   •hutt«Ti  and! 
marble  iit«p«.    I  h*r«  hMrd  o*  othar^ 
spots  wher«  Foe  wnA»  "  The  Rwrwa,"  [ 
Fordham  among  the  rmit,  hot  mm  fc«y»t 
we  told  oursehrea  wh^n  we  stared  at 
the   old  bnfldln»i    "  Po«  wrot«  hl» 
'  RaT«n  '  and  '  Oold  Bu«  '  th«r«I  "  It  - 
Is   something   to   rwooeanber   In  our 
piping  times  o^  hypocrisy  and  uni- 
versal hatred  of  art,  muslo,  *nd  lit- 
erature. 

It  would  b«  a  Btralnod  panUlel  to 
compare    Poe    with    Chopin    at  all 
points;  nevertheless,  chronological  co- 
incidences are  not  the  only  compari- 
sons that  might  be  Instituted  without 
exaggeration.    True,     the    roots  of 
Chopin's  culture  were  more  cosmo- 
politan,   more   richly   nurtured  than 
Poe's;    the    poet,    like    an  airplant, 
found  his  spiritual  sustenance  from 
sources  unknown  to  the  America  of 
his  day.     Of  Poe's   Intellectual  an- 
cestry, however,  we  may  form  some 
conception,  though  his  learning  was 
not    profound,    despite    his  copious 
quotations    from    half-forgotten  and 
i-econdlte   authors,   Glanvil,    for  ex- 
ample.    Nevertheless,   the  matchless 
lines,  "  Helen,  thy  beauty  Is  to  me 
like   those   Nicfian   barks   of  yore," 
*   •   *   were  struck  off  in  the  fire  of  a 
boyhood  passion.    Chopin  had  a  care- 
ful training  under  the  eye  of  his  Polish 
teacher  Eisner;  but  who  could  have 
taught  him  how  to  compose  his  Opus 
2,  the  Variations  on  Mozart's    "  La 
cl  darem  la  mano  "7    Both  Poe  and 
Chopin  were  full-fledged  artists  from 
the  beginning,  their  Individualities  and 
limitations  sharply  defined.  Perhaps 
the  most  exquisite  muslo  peimed  by 
Poe  Is  this  same  "  Helen,"  while  the 
first  mazurka  of  Chopin  stamps  him 
as  an  oriarinal  poet.    In  the  later  pro- 
ductions of  these  men  there  is  morei 
than  a  savor  of  morbidity.  Consider 
the  Fantalsle-Polonalse,  Opus  61,  with 
its   most   musical,    most  melancholyj 
cadences ;  or  the  F  minor  Mazurka, 
composed  during  the  last  Illness  of 
Chopin;  a  sick  brain  betrays  Itself  In 
the  rhythmic  insistence  of  the  theme, 
a  soul -weary  Wherefore?  In  the  haunt- 
ing   repetitions    and    harmonies  of 
"  Ulalume"  there  is  a  poetic  analogue. 
Thi.s  poem.  In  which  sense  swoons  into 
sound,  po.ssesses  a  richness  of  color 
and  rhythmic  accent  that  betoken  the 
mentality  of  a  poet  whose  brain  Is 
perilously  unhinged.     If  alcohol  pro- 
duced this  condition,   then  might  a 
grateful  world  erect  altars  to  such  a 
wondrous  god  of  evocation.  Prohibi- 
tion has  not  thus  far  produced  a  Poe. 
But  he  wasn't  the  creation  of  either  I 
alcohol  or  drugs,   though  they  were! 
contributory  causes;  they  prodded  his 
cortical  cells  Into  abnormal  activity, 
made  leap  the  neuronic  filaments  with 
surprising  consequences.    No,  a  pro- 
found  cerebral   lesion   waa   the  real  p 
reason  why  Poe  resorted  to  brandy  to  \ 
I  soothe  his  exacerljated  nerves,  and  not  [ 
i  because  he  drank  did  he  go  to  wrack  j 
and  ruin.    His  "  caae  "  is  like  Baude-  ! 
laire's  and  E.  T.  W.  Hoffmann's;  not' 
to  mention  the  names  of  James  Clar- 
ence Mangan  and  MonticelU,  one  the 
singer  of  "  Dark  Rosaleen,"  the  other 
that  master  of  gorgeous  hues,  fan- 
tasies of  enchanted  lands  and  crum- 
bling linear  designs. 

Poe,  then,  like  Chopin,  did.  not  die 
too  soon.  Neurotic  natures,  they  lived 
their  lives  with  the  intensity  which 
Walter  PsXer  haa  declared  la  the  true 
existence.  "  To  btim  always  with  thla 
hard,  gem-Uke  flam*,  to  maintain  this 
ecstasy.  Is  ffuocew  tn  llf*.  FaUure  la 
to  form  liablta."  Alaal  that  wayi 
madness  lies  for  tho  majority  af  man-j 
kind,  notw1th»tandhi«  tho  a«»the«c 
exhortation  of  Pater.  Poe  and  Chopin 
fulfilled  the  Pater  conditions  during 
thelt  brief  sojourn  on  our  parent 
planet.  They  ever  burned  with  the 
flame  of  genius,  and  that  flame  de- 
voured them.  They  were  not  citizens 
of  moral  repute.  Nor  did  they  accu- 
mulate "  mortal  pelf."  They  failed  to 
form  habits,  and  while  the  psychic 
V  of  Chopin  proved  a  barrier 


against  self-indulgence  of  the  gross 
sort,  nevertheless  he  contrived  to  out- 
rage social  and  ethical  canons  even  in 
tolerant  Paris.  The  influence  of 
George  Sand,  her  aacendency  over  his 
volition,  worked  evil  and  unhappl- 
ness.  The  delicate  porcelain  of  his 
genius  could  not  float  downstream  ini 
company  -with  her  brassy  ware  without' 
disaster  ensuing  for  the  finer  of  the' 
twain.  Alcoholic  neurosis  did  not; 
trouble  him,  btit  he  was  tubercular,  | 
and  that  malady  Is  more  fatal  than  | 
alcoholism.  Poe  waa  not  precisely  aj 
drunkard;  probably  masked  epilepsy  j 
accounts  for  his  vagaries;  such  vic- 
tims are  periodical  dipsomaniacs, 
"  clrculalres  "  Is  the  term  of  the 
psychiatrists.  Hla  personality  was 
winning,  his  speech  electric,  his  oye 
alight  with  genius;  but  the  obverse  of 
the  medal!  A  sad,  slouching  creature, 
with  a  cynic's  sneer,  a  bitter  tongue 
which  lashed  friend  and  foe  alike,  a 
gambler,  a  libertine — what  has  this 
unhappy  poet  not  been  called?  Baude- 
laire asked  whether  tho  critical 
hyena-s  could  not  have  boon  prevented 
from  defacing:  the  tomb  of  Poe.  (He 
used  Rabelaisian  language  In  the  orig- 
iixal  French. )  Charles  Baudelaire,  & 
spiritual  double  of  Poe,  waa  another 
unhappy  wraith  of  genius,  and  of  th^. 
same  choir  of  self-lacerated  and 
damned  souls. 

Fancy  Poe  and  (Thopln  In  New  York 
in  the  prosaic  atmosphere  of  those 
days!     If  Chopin   had  not  achieved 
artistic  succe.ss  at  the  Solr<5e  of  Prince 
liad'/.iwil!   in   Paris,    1831,   he  would 
probaljly  have  grone  to  America,  where 
he  mig-ht  have  met  Poe.    He  had  deJ 
clared  his  intention  to  leave  Paris  fori 
New  York,  and  his  passport  was  vls6<^ 
"  passing  through."    Poe  and  Choplnj 
conver.sing!     The  idea  Is  rather  dis-j 
quieting.    Stendhal,  not  hoodwinked 
hy   Chateaubriand   with   his   purple  [ 
phrases  and  poaUc  visions  of  virgin 
forests  and  sweet  Indian  gtrts  In  an  j 
Impossible    Louisiana,    declared  that 
America    was    materialisUo  beyond 
hop*  of  redemption,    TaUoyrand  knew  j 
b«tt«r.  Howev«%  It  wmM  b«tt«r  for  the 
artistic   dey«lopnMnt   mt   th*  PolUh 
oompoaer  that  h*  rwaaatoad  In  the  Old 
WflntA.   Thtnk  of  Chopin  gtrtng  piano 
Immmn  to  the  djmghtara  •«  tho  N«w- 
lUeh  at  the  fMblonabl*  Battery,  •ndj 
P«*  anootmteirlac  him  at  some  ooa-| 
r^naaicpa»~*hmr  had  oonversajdonei^ 
tlMO— Aad  pruporundlns  to  him  Holn»-j 
Uk*    quostlona:    Af    th*    roaea  at 
bom*  stUl  la  th«lr  fiam*-hued  prld*^ 
Do  th*  tree*  sing  m  beautifully  »9 
«v«r  tn  th*  moonlight  T    Ar*  hum4 
mlnctolrda    and  itardust^Frano^aoa 
Aatrar— ■tm  as  nur*  aa  amb«rrrlaT  At! 
a  glance  Po*  and  Chopin  would  havtj 
sympathized.  In  sonalbillty  th*  Amer-' 
lean  was  not  Inferior  to  th*  Pola.  Po« 
wotild    hav*    felt    th*    "  drumme^ 
tear*  "  In  the  playln«  of  Chopin,  and 
In  turn  Chopin  would  not  hare  fallodj 
to  dlvln*  the  vibrations  of  Poe'*  hl^n 
strung  nature.    Both  m«n  w«r*  my»H 
tlca,  were  seera.     What  a  meetlna! ' 
that  would  have  be*n;  y*t  tnevltabla 
misery  would  have  oom*  to  th*  Pole^ 
in  unsympathetic  Now  Terk.    A  dif- 
ferent tale  If  Poe  had  gon*  to  Paris 
and  enjoyed  a  meed  of  artlatlo  suo- 
cess.     Baudelaire,     wh*    waa  bom 
In  April.  1821,  therefor*  a  ytmn«  chap 
In  1845,  would  bar*  known  him  and. 
congenial  souls,  they  would  have  gone 
to  the  devil  quicker  than  apart.  Bau- 
delaire and  Pool   There's  a  marveloua 
combination  for  you  of  fantasy,  moon- 
light, rotten  nerves,  hasheesh,  and  al- 
cohol!   The  fine  flower  of  the  genius 
of  Poe  might  have  bloomed  more  fra- 
grantly on  French  «o!l[  perhaps  with 
the  added  note  of  depravity  not  In  his 
sexless  creations,  and  so  corroding  a 
not*  In  "  Lea  Pleura  du  Mai."  Who 
may  dare  say!     But  then  we  might 
not  have  had  the  sinister  melancholia, 
so  sweetly  despairing,  so  despairingly 
sweet,  that  we  enjoy  In  the  real  Poe. 

The  culture  of  Chopin  was  not  of  a 
finer  stamp  than  Poe's,  nor  was  his 
range  wider.  In  their  Intellectual 
sympathies  both  were  rather  narrow, 
though  intense  to  an  emotional  poign- 
ancy, and  both  were  remarkable  In 
mood-versatillty.  Bom  aristocrats, 
purple  raiment  became  them  well. 
Both  were  sadly  deficient  In  plantur- 
OU3  humor  and  the  Attlo  salt  that 
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I  I.  -o-  ,1  mo  8f ir-mocKery  or  Helno 
Irony  they  possessed  to  a  vuperlntlve 
decree.  Both  created  rhythmlo  beauty, 
evoked  the  charm  of  evanescence.  A 
orepuucular  art;  the  notations  of  twl- 
llt  souls  and  the  "  October  of  the 
.senwiUons."  Both  were  at  their  best 
In  Fmnller  artistic  forme.  When  either 
one  npread*  his  pinions  for  symphonic 
fllpht  we  think  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
Interpretation  of  Shelley:  "  beatlnr  In 
the  void  his  luminous  wines  In  vain." 
Which  phrase  Is  truly  of  Mat's  own 
making,  yet  somehow  misses  the  •s- 
aonflal  Shelley.  Poe  and  Chopin  su- 
premely mastered  their  Intellectual  In- 
struments. Artificers  In  precious 
I'atueos,  they  are  of  an  artistic  con- 
sanguinity because  of  their  extraordi- 
nary absorption  In  the  Beautiful.  Poe 
wrote  In  EnffUsh,  but  was  he  as  truly 
American  as  Hawthorne  and  Emerson 
were  American?  His  verse  and  prose 
depict  characters  and  landscapes  that 
belonr  to  No  Man's  Land,  In  that 
mystic  region  east  of  the  moon,  west 
of  the  sun.  The  American  scene  was 
un.syrapathetlc  to  him,  and  he  refused 
his  life  lonff  to  become  even  morally 
acclimated.  His  Eldorado  la  "  over  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  down  the 
valley  of  the  shadow."  His  creations 
are  bodiless;  shadow  of  ahadows,  the 
Incarnation  of  Silence,  set  forth  In 
Bpactral  speech.  Unlike  anjr  other  ot^ 
Ure-bora  writer,  he  aeunds  better  In 
a  French  sarb;  the  Baudtfairo  tnui»- 
lattons  fanprer*  hla  stjrla,  mai  0t*- 
phane  MaUarm4  has  aocompllahed  tax 
almost  mlnunJoua  tr&naposltlon  of 
"  Ulaluma."  ("  The  Raren  "— "  L« 
Corbeau  the  same  master  I  do 

not  care  for  as  much,  and  with  ita 
refrain,  "  Jamais  plusl  "  la  not  so 
musically  aonorous  aa  "  Nrvar- 
morel  ") 

Henry  Beyle-Stendhal  wrote  to  his 
witty,  malicious  manner  that  "  Ro- 
manticism Is  the  art  of  presenting  to 
the  people  literary  works  which  !n  the 
actual  state  of  their  habitudes  and  be- 
liefs are  capable  of  glvlns  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure;  Classicism,  on  the 
contrary,  la  the  art  of  presentlngr  lit- 
erature which  save  the  sreatest  pos- 
sible pleasure  to  their  Kreat-grand- 
fathers."  Stendhal  Is  half  rlifht.  A 
Classic  Is  sometimes  a  dead  Romantic 
But  Poe  and  Chopin  remain  Invincibly 
Romantic,  yet  are  Classics.  Chopin  Is 
more  human  than  Poe,  Inasmuch  as 
he  Is  patriotic.  His  Polonalaes  are 
"  cannons  burled  In  flowers,"  his 
psychic  bravery  overflows  In  the  Rev- 
olutionary E^ude.  He  Is  Chopin.  And 
he  Is  also  Poland.  Like  the  national 
poet,  Adam  MIeklewlcs,  he  struck 
many  human  chorda,  though  some  of 
his  melodies  could  live  In  Poe's 
"  misty  mid- region  of  Welr,"  where 
Beauty  boasts  Its  icy  relgm.  There  Is 
a  disturbing  dichotomy  In  the  Poe-i 
Chopin  case:  Poe  was  a  man  without 
a  country;  Chopin  had  the  priceless 
possession  of  Poland.  On  his  heart 
was  engraved  "  Poland."  The  love  of 
Fr6d<5rlc  Chopin  for  his  native  laud 
dowered  him  with  a  profounder  nature 
than  that  of  the  Lucifer  of  American 
poe'try,  Edgrar  Allan  Poe.  But  what 
enlgrmatic,  beautiful  souls  bothl 


SO  ENDS  THE  OPERA. 

Mr.  Uatti-Casazza  might  quoto  a 
famous  speaker  in   his  own   Opera  > 
House,  apropos  of  war.  In  calling  ciuits  j 
at  the  fall  of  curtain  on  the  last  Met- 
'  opolitan  "  war  .season."    it  has  been  ' 
;i  fight  to  maintain  the  most  costly 
amusement  in  the  world  in  the  face 
of  rising  costs  everywhere.    Yet  the 
thing  has  been  done  under'  the  man- 
agement of  Gatti-Casazza.  who  is  re- 
tained for  four  yeai-s  more. 

The  Metropolitan's  second  interest- 
ing -season  without  Wagner  wa.s  of 
sufficient  variety  to  draw  practically 
crov.  ded  houses  and  to  keep  everybody 
entertained.    It  I.s  impossible  ,  to  give  ' 
everything  that  weirbody  wants, 
po.ssible  to  "corner"  all  the  stais. 
In  spite  of  physical  limitations  of 
great  organization,   giving  over  -(;( 
performances  here  and  on  tour,  ther 
were  hundreds  of  private  auditions, 
constant  search'  for- 
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front  rank  In  a  single  Wiiiter.  though 
she  sang  In  but  two  opcra^.  Hiiii; 
a  dozen  young  women  wore  heard; 
one.  through  illness,  was  silent  all  the 
year.  Charlks  Hackktt,  a  native 
tenor,  succeeded  on  Cakuso's  own 
stage.  C^HARi-KS  Carman,  native  com- 
poser, -was  the  first  to  have"  an  opera 
repeated  In  a  second  season,  while  two 
new  men  lent  variety  of  scone  to  the 
slender  American  list  with  work.s 
sung  thrice. 

Tho  taste  of  the  public  manifested  a 
reversion  to  the  demand  for  melodic 
c.ypression  rather  than  doclajifation. 
Tt  is  a  (luestloo  if  the  modern  school 
of  dramatic  opera  can  exist;  save  in 
r.ire  poetic  flights,  it  is  neither  good 
opera  nor  good  drama.  A  ripple  of 
audible  exclamations  of  pl6a.sure  greet- 
ed "  Oberon  "'  in  English,  ita  words 
of  less  welg-ht,  perhaps,  than  its  im- 
mortal airs  to  many  wht>  knew  these 
from  their  cradles.  "  Mireille," 
"  Crispino,"  "  Porza,"  "Fiammette," 
"  Pctrou.shka  "  were  among  the  nov- 
elties and  revivals,  -la  the  retention 
of  "  Marta  "  and  "  Proph^te  "  there 
was  credit  not  only  to  Caru-so,  but  also 
to  BoDANZKT,  whose  hand  shot  the 
bolt  that  released  "  Oberon  "  as  well 
from  wartime  snares. 

Among  composers,  PucciNr'.<3  name 
led  all  the  rest,  apd  three  little  opera.s 
of  the  creator  of  "  Butterfly  "  had 
here  a  world  premiere.  Verdi  came 
next,  sharing  with  Puccini  more  than 
half  of  the  hundred  nights  of  the  Ital- 
ians. French  opera  followed  with 
forty-three  representations,  and 
French  conductor,  Monteux,  -  tool; 
final  leave  to  assume  charge  qS  tho 
Bo.ston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Eng- 
lish was  the  language  on  nine  occa- 
sions, the  number  of  the  Muses.' 

Late  incidents  of  the  season  were 
the  revival  by  Setti's  admirable 
chonis  of  '  a  custom  more  honored  in 
the  days  of  Grau.  tho  performance  of 
sacred  music  pf  Pai.estf!ika,  Rossini, 
GoijN-od,  Verdi,  at  a  gala  .Sunday  con- 
cert, and  another  on  Good  Friday. 
The  Metropolitan  furnLshed  over  forty 
titles  in  the  record  of  productions  of 
a.  year.  A  search  of  Europe  may  be 
pos.sible  this  Summer,  as  it  was  not 
during  two  years  past,  for  additions 
to  the  current  li.st.  Mabter.linck's 
"  Blue  Bird  "  as  an  opera  is  already 
■sure;  a  new  contralto  has  come  from 
Aigentina.  and  the  periscopes  of 
Broadway  will  soon  enough  tuin  from 
outgoing  to  incoming  ships  for  news 
of  Metropolitan  ris^jspects  of  the  year 
to  follow.  • 

;-,n,  ■  in.;vitalile  "Pagliacci"  lead 
v.'iih  SIX  representations  each.  Other 
works  having  six  presentations  to  their 
credit  are  "Boheme,"  the  Puccini  triad, 
"F.iiist"  and  "Oberon." 

Xine  composers,  seven  French  (class- 
in?  Meyerbeer  as  of  the  Gallic  school), 
1  hree  Russians,  three  Americans,  one 
0(-rman  and  one  Austrian  appear  in 
the  list.    As  noted  last  Sunday  the 
Teutonic    writers    were    in  disguise, 
Flolow  in  Italian  and  Weber  In  Eng-  ' 
li.sh^    This  fact  sugge.Med  a  discussion 
of  tho  Wagner  fjuestion.    Should  we, 
return  to  performances  of  the  works  | 
of  tliis  German  master?  \ 
The  writer  expressed  his  opinion  that 
such  a  return  could  be  made  when 
public  feeling  would  permit  it  and  tha.t 
It  would  then  be  imperative  to  give  the 
dramas  in  English  and  with  singers 
selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  allied 
nations.    At  this  point  enters  the  im- 
portant consideration  of  practicability. 
Tt  is  ciuite  easy  for  the  opera  goer  to 
say  "Let  us  have  'Pa rKif.nl'  in  English 
next  season  or  'Tristan  and  Isolde'  or 
both."    But  the  matter  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  by  fiat. 

The  impressario  must  organize  his 
company  with  a  view  to  his  repertory. 
In  the  present  company  at  the  Metro- 
politan there  are  several  American 
I  .singers  who  have  earned  distinction 
in  the  Wagnerian  drama.  How  many 
of  them  know  any  Wagnerian  role  in 
lOnglish?  That  difficulty  can  be  met. 
Let  them  occupy  some  of  the  summer 
I  in  the  study  of  the  English  text.  But 
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By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

THE  season  of  opera  in  French,  Italian  and  American  closed,  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  evening.  Twenty-three  weelcs  ago  thtT  season 
began  with  a  performance  of  a  work  by  the  dean  of  French  com- 
po.sers,  namely  the  "Samson  et  Dalila"  of  Camille  Saint-Sacns,  Last 
iiiKht  it  concluded  with  the  comic  masterpiece  of  an  Italian  whose  music 
seemed  to  Balzac  to  be  throbbing  with  the  ecstasies  of  a  greatly  poetic 
soul. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  about  the  repertory  of  this  season, 
about  the  singers,  about  the  prices,  about  the  taxicab  service,  the  ushers, 
the  doorkeepers  and  the  world  in  general.  None  of  these  complaints  have 
come  from  readers  of  THE  SUN.  The  mails  have  not  been  burdened 
with  letters  to  the  editor,  which  letters  should  have  been  written  to  the 
impresario.  The  readers  of  this  paper  have  been  singularly  silent,  which 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  they  have  been  content. 

The  official  table  showing  the  number  of  performances  given,  the 
composers  represented  and  other  items  of  interest  to  the  historian  is  sub- 
joined. The  correctness  of  the  record  is  not  questioned.  It  is  official,  it 
is  taken  from  the  progrrammes  of  the  season,  and  it  is  probably  as  nearly 
free  from  mistakes  as  human  care  can  make  it. 

The  figures  will  doubtless  cause  some  mild  astonishment  in  minds 
which  bestow  any  attention  on  the  fortunes  of  opera.  Certain  works,  it 
will  be  noted,  had  very  few  representations,  while  others  had  about  the 
same  number  as  they  usually  have.  Why  does  an  opera  like  "Marouf" 
succeed  ia  securing  but  three  repetitions  in  its  second  season. 

Ask  people  who  sit  in  the  rear  rows  or  the  boxes  in  the  centre  of  the 
house.     


The  story  of  tl-.e  failure  of  all  deli- 
cate creations  is  to  be  told  by  the  peo- 
I^e  who  have  never  been  able  really  to 
become  acquainted  with  them  at  such 
distances.  But  let  the  figures  have 
their  opportunity: 

Operas  in  Ilaliaiu 
VERDI.  I  DONIZEITI. 

Aida    S  L'EIisir  d'Amore, 


La  Traviala   3 

11    Trovatore   2 

Kisrolelto   S 

La  Forza  del  Dcstino  C 


La  Fifrlia  del  Retr- 

gimento    i 

Lucia  dl  Lammer-  : 
moor   1 


Total   :2    Total   It 

PUCCINI.  LEONCAVAXLO. 

La  Boheme   C  Pagrliacci    c 

Madama   Butterfly...  SI  ROSSINI. 

Tosca    6  |U    Barbiere   dl  Si- 

Maron   I^scaut   41   vifflia    ..'  C 

11  Tabarro  1     I  JIONTEMEZZI. 

Gianni    .Srhicclu  t  61L'Amori?  dei  tre  R«.  ; 

Suor  Ansellea  J  LEONI. 

— iL'Oracoto   ; 

Total   3C|  FLOTOW. 

MASCAGNI.        IMarta   C 

Lodolrtta    T.)  RICCI. 

t  avalleria  iRusticana.  6:CrIspino  e  la  Comare  C 
—  ]  MOUSSORG-SKY. 

Total    OIBoris  Godunoff   4 

Operas  in  French. 
GOUNOD.  !  SAINT-SAENS. 

F3U9t    6  Sam.oon   Pt    Oalila...  o 

>fir<;ille    J I  MEYERBEER. 

— 'Le  Prophfete   6 

Total   lo;  LEROUX. 

BIZET.  IL.1  Reine  Fiammette  i 

Carmen    oi   RIMSKY  KORSAK- 

RABAUD.  1  OFF. 

■Marouf    31Le  Coq  d'Or  

MASSENET.  I 

Thais    51 

Operas  In  Knelisli. 
C  ADRIAN.  I  HUGO. 

slmnewis    SlThe  T<mile  Dancer,  o 

KREIL.  1  WEBER. 

The  Lcserd  S'Obcron    C 

Ballet. 

?TR.V.VIN.«KY.       I  VERDI, 

Pflroushlta    S'Requieni   Mass  1 

Thirt.v-.s^even  diff'srent  operas  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  (twenty- 
.fiur  in  Italian,  nine  in  French  and 
four  in  English).  This  includes  nine 
double  bills,  two  triple  bills  and  two 
benefit  performances  consisting  of 
three  acts  from  different  operas  and  a 
ballet.  The  double  bills  were: 

Cavalleria    Bustioana    and  Pajliaoci   " 

J/Ora<-olo  and  Pssrliaori   t 

PaLilacoi  and  Peli-oushka   1 

rr'.«iiino  e  la  Comare  and  Pelroushka   1 

-Lodolelt.a  and  Petroushka   1 

rnvptteria  Ru?fioana  aud  I.e  Coq  d'Or   3 

T.3  Traviat.a.  and  Petronshka.!   1 

L  Oraoolo  and  J^e  Coci  d'Or   1 

MlrelUe  and  Petroushka   1 

Total   H 

The  triple  bills  were: 

Thf  Lepend.  The  Temple  Dancer  a.nd 
Shanewis    3 

n  Tnban-o.  Suor  Angelica  and  Giainu 
Rchk'.hi    (! 


Artur  Uodanzky,  one  of  the  conductoi 
«t  the  .Metropolitan  Opera  Ilfousc. 
has  become  vciy  popular  in  music;, 
circles  .oince  his  arrival  here,  a  littl. 
more  than  three  ^•cars  ago,  was  offered 
and  accepted  ycstci-day  the  post  of  con- 
ductor of  the  Now  .S}-niphonv  Orchc.^iti;, 
Which  was  incorporated  in  February  la  f 
under  the  name  of  the  .Xew  .Symphon, 
Orehcstra  .Society  of  the  New  Vor!; 
Federation  of  Jlusicians.  Mr.  Bodanzk-,- 
will  assume  control  immediately  anil 
will  conduct  the  remaining  concerl.s  hi 
be  given  by  the  orchestra  this  Spring. 

He  succeeds  Edgar  Varese.  the  young 
French  composer  and  conductor,  who 
Wa.s  selected  as  conductor  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  organization  and 
Who  led  the  inaugural  pair  of  concerl.s 
g-fven  by  the  orchestra  at  Camegie  Hail 
April  11  and  32.  Mr.  A'arese  sent  bi.s 
resignation  to  the  executive  committee 
yesterday  and  the  members  immediatelv 
offered  the  post  to  ?.Ir  Bodanzky.  yhcv 
presented  to  him  in  detail  the  pre\ent 
nnd  future  plans  of  th.e  orc!ie.-5tra.  and 
after  hearing  them  through  he  decided 
to  accept. 

Because  of  the  .short  time  which  inter- 
vened before  the  next  pair  of  concort.s 
to  be  ghon  by  the  Orchestra,  :Mr.  Bo- 
d.-,nzky  requested  that  they  be  postponed 
from  April  23  and  20  to  May  2  and' 
This  arrangement  was  .<;ati.sfactory  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  it  "was 
•nnounced  that  accordingly  (he  concerts 
^ill  be  given  on  the  latter  dates. 

There  are  about  200  musicians  in  the 
Vssoclation.  and  the  orchestra  Itself 
aumbers  ninety  men.  It  is  on  the  co- 
operative plan.  There  is  an  ass-jciated 
yonim  ttce  of  12..  women  of  society-  who 
jne  their  patronage  and  interest  to 
organization.  Included  i>1»  thi.s 
Jie  Executive  Commitee,  <-oni- 
..Irs.  New  bold  EeRov  Kdg^r. 
r.r  Payne  Whitney.  Mrs.  P.alyli 
:ind  Mr.s.  Charles  .S.  Guggen- 
•..I'.li  Miss  Anne  .Shlngleur  as 
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^ron.j 
J'ose..! 
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Total    » 

Operas  iti  Brooklyn  (ten  perform- 
ances)— Madame  Butterfly.  La  Travi- 
.tta,  Marouf.  .Aida,  FausL.  Thais.  Cris- 
pino e  la  Comare.  Ca\-alleria  Rusti- 
cana  and  Le  Coq  d'Or,  Boris  Godun- 
off. La  Forza  del  Destine. 

Operas  in  Philadelphia  (sixteen  per- 
formances)— Marouf,  L'Elisir  d'Amore. 
Tosca.  Cavalleria  Rustlcana  and  Paj?':- 
aocl,  II  Tabarro,  Suor  Angelica  and 
Gianni  Schicchi,  Aida,  Samson  ot  'Da- 
lila. 11  Barbiere  di  Siviglia.  Madama 
Biitterny,  11  Trovatore.  La  Boheme. 
Ln  Reinc  Fiammette,  La  Forza  del 
Destino.  I/Amore  dei  Tre  Re,  Rigo- 
Ictto.  Faust. 

The  leaders  in  the  local  list,  as  can 
be  noted,  are  "Aida"  and  "Madame 
Butterfly,"  with  eight  performances 
each.  This  number  was  attained  by 
the  inclusion  of  extra  performances. 
The  vog-ue  of  neither  can  be  attributed 
to  Mr.  Caruso,  since  he  was  not  in  the 
cast  of  Puccinrs  opera  at  any  time  this 
.reason,  and  his  Tilindavics  has  become 
one.  of  the  rarities  of  the  time.  Of  the 
works  in  wliich  the  famous  tenor  sings 
"La  Forza  del  Oe.'stinp -  -  - 


Jtan 
Jncrun 
l)ec.  ! 


■  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
'o  New  York  City  In  October. 
■  g  his  ddbut  at  the  Metropol- 
■1.  House    with.    ■■  (.Jotterdarii- 
.■>il}'-  boi-n  in  Vienna 

„K.„-      ■'■  "Ulsleal  education 

r,.?.;  ..*  fit  tlie  Vienna  Con- 

»V  nr.7'"-,  ,{"?"'e,i"t"  the  Vienna  Opera 
Ollnv  \\°^!.\'^'^'  '1';  '^"■''"'^^  a.s.^istant  to 
i  eond?,^  engagement 
the  Staot-Theatre  In  Budwel.=.  ii,  loco 
Later  ppp.ared  as  a  .-vmphonv  :,na 
tu7u  Vr"''"":!?''  """"an.  RuV.ian. 
and  Italian  citle.<=.  Ir  1»1-1  he  <ondu<  t.-d 
Parsifal  -   at   the   Covent   Garden  in 

I'J;w'^h„f  --V"  -Ml^wlng  October  Lj, 
ff:l  „  '''^""^       f'^'-nin noes  were  not 

S!\'n  on  a-co'int  of  th-^  war 

Ho  came   to  the   Metropolitan  Opn 
Hou.»e  i,s  eondurtor  of  C,orm;,n  oper.s 
but  he  was  as  m-;ch  interested  In  'i  . 
ras  of  the  older  Italian  =phool  n 

rf^-f,e-,'l  "Jf  '-^ffarded  ^s 

or  Jie  l^adlr-g  imi.slral  ronductnr'!  in  t;  u 
s-^^mnh^.- ,  Bodansi.-v  conducted  th 

8..  mphonfc    concert    cf    );rncs*    Plo.  li  s 
(tomno.sitlons  for  the  So-detv  of  Fri^n,:, 
ff  .Murk-  M;.j-,  jhiT,  and  '.^d  ;        h.-  , 
connected  with  nidre  recent  work  of  v.: 
otganizatlon. 


THE    SUN,  MONDi^ 


BODANSKY  NOT  YET 
y\  UNDER  CONTRACT 

New  Symphony  Orchestra 
pects  to  Retain  Him. 


Though  Arthur  Bodansky  will  co;,duci 
two  concerts  for  the  New  Symphony  Or- 
a  3,  he  Insisted^ 
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land  competfiA.  too.  revealing  new  ^,'1- 
i  ity   a»   the   opera  progressed.  Isabel] 
Marquetl,  as  Rosa  of  the  wicked  city, 
______   was  altogether  uellgrhtful  and  of  a  strlk- 

tabllsTied  no  per-    (pg    white-and-black    Spanish  beauty. 
th^  „B%v  nriranlza-'   She  .showed  she  knew  the  business  of 
i  the  new  organlza  ,         ^^^^^  thoroughly,  and  from  her  lips 
jtion  aa  Indicated  In  an  announcement]  ths  Spanish  language  approdched  the 
'yesterday.    The  promoters  of  the  orches-j  Z„'^^l"'Sl^°o^TL  oro 

|lra,  however,  make  r<o  secret  of  the  fact  enthusiastic  Spani.'ih  poet  ha.s 

■nouM  like  to  hav«  Mr.  Bodan-    claimed     for     it-"  Clear    and  "mpld 
I  ^  ,       ,      ,         , .,,  „„„  ,  stream,  the  language  of  golden  verse. 

Idty,  as  i^ey  are  planning  for  a  lull  con-      Rumor  .said  that  the  tenor  who  was 
t-cert  .oason  next  year.     Mr.  Bodansky    e^^pect^i^^to^sl^ng  Anto^^^^^^  l^^^'^  1°, 
said  he  would  not  be  averse  to  such  an  scenory.  and  that  the  young  nian 

•engagement,  but  calicd  attention  to  the!  ^i-ho  sang  the  rOle      ^    "  " 


 ^  \va.=  a  last-minute 

He  display p'l  a  good  voice. 


-rt  th-t  he  is  under  contract  to  the  I  substitute.    —  _ 
•:t*n,p;utan   Opera  House  for  ae^.ral    but  wa^.^no.  at  hom^^^  How^ 
tars  to  como  and  that  he  can  do  nothing  j  ^j^^  Miguel  Santacana,  as  the  old 

without  the  consent  of  Messrs.  Kahn  and  J  Galician,  was  another  competent  mem- 
ber  of    the    cast,    and    his    song  El 
Mrs    Charles  S.  Gug- J  Golondron."  one  of  the  most  interestmg 


v!atti-Cazassa, 
Mr.  Bodanaky 


liiSiJii ^Liion  iioiii    ■  ■ 

••  Maruxa"  Is  a  miniature  grand  opeia. 
There   Is   no   spoken   dialogue,  In 
form  and  substance,  aside  from  the  tew  1 
native  elements  brought  in  nuUe  apartk 
from  the  main  course  of  the  muslt,  Itp 
frtlows  the  traditions  of  musical  drama  f 
The  storv-  of  the  opera  Is  about    no  a 
Piblo.  the  Galician  .shepherd    and  ^  '  ; 
ruia,  his  Phyllis,  are  parted  by  Ro.-- 
and   Antonio,   city   dwellers  who   v  L- 
Uielr  rural  community,  and  how  Run-, 
an  old  native,  foils  the  plot  and  bnng- 
U?e  lovers  together.    It   s  simple  direc^ 
highly   compres.sed.   and  without  gicai 

°  The'^cast'  of  the  opera  was  headed  by 
Rlmon^Blamhart,  a  PP'^n'^}^^  "^'^If "J^ 
of  grand  opera  experience,  ?^^ho  .^ang  in 
the  crand  opera  manner.  Maiuxa  was 
«un/bv  Adelina  Vehi.  said  to  have  been 
heardTn  the  part  in  Madrid  An  e.cljo 
of  the  late  revival  of  Pinafore  in 
th(.s  Banie  house  might  have  described 
her  as     a  plump  and  pleasing  person. 


American  Sopranos 
Make  Their  Debuts 
t  Two  Recital^ 


ge,.helmer  and  Lawrence  Oillman  had  ^l^''^J/X^^l^°loZ''^^^^^^  to  b-' 

conference  at  noon  yesterday  a"d  fl  ^^^^  commonest  thing  In  the  world  in 
mapped  out  the  progi-amnie  for  the  first  J  .spani.sh  opera.  All  the  singers  brought  ( 
concert  In  this  connection  Mlsa  Anne  J  a  wealth  of  volume  to  their  airs.  Sucl\| 
rh';:gleur.'"Becrctaiy    of    the    executive    tr^ouble^  a.  th^^^^ 

committee  of  women  pat ronesees^or  tne  f .^^^    performance   was    driven    at  top 

speed  throughout  until  one  longed  for 
some  repo.se  and  a  calmer  hand.    As  it 
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new  orchestra,  said  that  the  conductor- 
Bhlp  of  Mr.  BodajiBky  would  mean  a  re- 
turn to  the  classic  style.    Edgar  Varese, 
the  young  French  composer  who  con- 
Uicted  the  first  concerts  of  hte  orchestra, 
•m  severely  criticised  for  his  exclusive 
adherence  to  the  most  modem  music  in 
his  programmes.     This,  the  backers  of 
the  orchestra  feel,  was  too  advanced  for 
the  present  state  of  the  New  York  pub- 
He's  musical  taste.    Mr.  Varese  went  no 
further  Into  the  classic  than  a  Debussy 
lumber  that  had  never  been  played  here 
"foro  and   i-epresented   the   most  ad- 
vanced expression  of  that  composer.  iJe- 
parting  thence  he  roamed  Into  the  most 
novel  of  the  Russians  and  the  Italians. 
TIo  recently  resigned  from  the  orchestra 
iid  is  returning  to  France. 
"As  an  exponent  of  the  modem  music," 
:iss    Shlngleur    said    yesterday,  "Mr, 
arese  satisfied  us  all  that  he  was  a 
-leat  artist.    But  we  felt  t.hat  the  con- 
.  rts  would  not  attract  the  popular  sup- 
irt  we  want  for  them  with  such  pro- 
imrnes." 

In  explaining  that  the  orchestra  plans 
r  a  full  season  next  year  Misis  Shing- 
ur  declared  that  fully  a  third  of  its 
embers  are   not  connected  with  any 
her  symphony  organlaatlon.  Receipts* 
rom   the   concerts   are    to  be  divided 
niong  the  players  on  a  mutual  basis  and 
he  directors  expect  no  dtfllculty  in  re- 
ruitlng  their  forces. 
With  Miss  Shlngleur  on  the  executive 
mmlttee  are  Mrs.  Newbold  Leroy  Ed- 
ir,  Mrp.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Mm 
:alpli  Pulitzer  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Gug- 
•enhelmer. 


was,  climaxes  were  lost  and  nuanccfs 
fled  across  the  Pyrenees  to  their  native 
soli.  l?ut  a  first  night  for  wn  opera 
companv  amid  absolutely  foreign  sur- 
roundings is  not  the  best  sedative  in  thel 
world.  Repetaions  will  doubtless  bring 
balance  where  it  was  lacking  in  the  first; 
performance.  \ 
The  Spanish  revue  brought  out  many 
things  well  known  to  the  Spanish  race 
everywhere,  but  little  known  In  New 
York.  There  were  Maria  and  .Julia 
Berdialos.  two  expert  Spanish  dancers, 
sole  survivors  of  "  The  Land  of 
Joy,"  who  began  the  evening  by  clasp- 
ing hands  while  draped  .severally  in  the 
American  flag  and  the  red  and  gold  of 
Spain,  as  the  orchestra  played  "  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner  "  and  the  Spanl.sh 
"  Roval  March."  They  appeared  in  sev- 
eral numbers.  Adelina  Vehl  sang  "  Flor 
de  Te,"  while  another  member  of  the 
company,  name  unknown,  but  with  the 
Spanish'  equivalent  for  "  putting  a  song 
icross."  sang  "  I..a  Mesajera,"  a  typical 
patriotic  Spanish  ballad,  but  ciivored 
by  the  audience,  which  came  every- 
where from  Chihuahua  to  Puenta 
Arenas.  .  Just  as  Americans  applaud 
'  For  He  Is  an  Englishman  "  in  "  Pina- 
fore." 

There  was.  finally,  a  scene  in  a  danc- 
ing academy,   with  dances  and  songs, 
called   "  Flamenco."   that  strange  sur- 
vival    In     Spanish  •  where  .something 
"  flemish  "    is   something   "  tough,"  or 
"  Bowery."     These   numbers    were  in- 
troduced in  a  traditional  Spanish  style 
by  a  "  Chulo,"  a  man  of  the  street  of  [ 
Spain,   explaining  them  to  a  supposed  i 
foreigner,   in   this  case  a  Frenchman. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  Intro- ' 
duction    of   a   maze    of   Spanish  puns, 
slang,  and  farce-comedy,  but  the  crowd  i 
at   the  back  rails  enjoyed  it  all   and  i 
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didn't  miss  a  thing. 


SPANIARDS  DELIGHT 
IN  THEIROWN  OPERA 

Crowd  Teatro  Espanol, the  Park, 
and  Welcome  "  Maruxa," 
and  a  Revue. 
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entertainment  at  the  Park' 
,  .   like   Phillip   II.   of  Spain, 
lodo  espanol."  all  Spanish.    This  old 
Jij'hoiise  In  the  shadow  of  the  monu- 
lent  of  the  great  mariner  who  sailed 
■  est  from  a  Spanish  port  under  the 
ig  of  Castille  and  Aragon,  was  opened 
1  Saturday  night  a.s  the  Teatro  Es- 
raflol  with  an  opera  just  now  very  popu-i 
iar  in  Spain  and  throughout  Spanish!' 
America,    a   work   by    Aniadeo   Vives,  i 
called  "  Maruxa,"  and  pronounced  by'j 
the  singers   "  Ma-roo-sha," Recent  onf 
The   "  r^."     This  was  followed  by  a] 
'  vue   of    t>-pical    Spanish    songs   and  j 
-;>anish  dances.    No  attempt  was  made,, 
i  in  the  last  Spanish  production  here,  j 
The  Land  of  Joy."  of  the  late  and! 
V  idely-lamented    Quinlto    Valverde.  to 
:ve  the  piece  North  American  machin- 
y  to  bring  it  closer  to  audiences  here. 
Seilor  Noriega,  artistic  I)irector,  in  a 
-■>eech  of  a  single  sentence,  said,  "  It  is 
e  intention  to  make  the  Park  a  bit 
:  the  mother  country,"  and  the  audl- 
sce,    which    packed    the    theatre  and 
!  mmed  the  rails,  representative  of  all 
he  provinces  of  .Spain  and  our  neigh- 
bor   States   from    the    Rio    Grande  to 
I'ierra  del  Fueeo.  cheered  vociferously, 
.-^eflor  Noriega  said  this  in  Spanish  and 
his  attempt  to  say  it  again  in  Englisli 
was  the  closest, that  one  came  to  the 
V. macular  during  the  evening. 

TViere  was  a  ray  of  hope  for  Anglo- 
Saxons  In  the  name  of  Seiiorita  Davis 
n  ihe  program.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
>eftorita  Davis  turned  up  presently  In 
the  revue,  a  most  attractive  but  thor- 
oughly Spanish  person,  who  soon  had 
ihe  audience  singing  the  chorus  of  a 
nopular  song  with  her.  She  might  be  at 
ome  In  Toledo  on  the  Tagus.  never  in 
I'oledo  on  Lake  Erie,  despite  that  sur- 
n  tme  of  hers,  faumous  here  from  Jeff  to 
Richard  Harding.  She,  too.  was  "  toda 
•spat\ola,"  though  the  absence  of  the 
tell-tale  lisp  .seemed  to  show  a  Latin- 
.\Tnerlcan  origin  .ind  not  old  Spain. 

The  least  Spanish  part  of  the  evening 
was  the  iiiusi';  of  the  Spanish  composer 
f  "  Maruxa."  There  wa.s  something  of 
.aly,  Vienna,  and  France  In  the  score,  i. 
it  aside  from  a  native  dance  of  f;ali<  la 
not  the  Galicia  that  the  Poles  anii 
,  Icralnlans  are  figiitlng  ov'er.  but  ttie 
i-nintc     provinte     of    Spain. 'V  and  one 


;     In  certain-  re's.pects.  one  of  which 
;  was  lie  anaiicial,  th«  forma)  opening 
;  Saturday  evening  of  the  Teatro  Es- 
1  pauol  was  a  success.    Strictly  spcak- 
jing  it  was  not  the  Spanish  Theatre, 
hilt  the   Park;   ibuL  the  enterprise' 
j  hears  tihat  offitaal  titie.  j 
Andrea  de  Seguroia  of  the  Metro-j 
I  polltan  Opera  Company  is  President 
j  of  th-e  Spanish  Theatre,  Inc.,  but  even 
j  Mr.  de  Segurola  did  not  anticipate  a 
performance  of  the  opera  comique,  j 
I  "Maruxa,"  equal  to  the  abilities  of, 
:  this  or^ranization.  The  principal  tenor 
j  tailed  to  arrive  from  Mexico  iu  time 
I  for  Saturday's  premiere,   and   there  | 
I  was  some  difficulty  about  the  receipt  | 
j  of  costumes  ajid  scenic  effects.  i 
1     But  there  Tvas  ?3,1.0(t  in  cash  in  the  ' 
ibox  office,  so  that  assuaged  some  of 
I  the  artistically  wounded  feelings  of 
those  who  wished  the  opening  to  be 
thoroughly    satisfactory.     And  the 
many  Spaniards  present  were  loyal; 
they    applauded     vociferously,  and 
often  some  singing  which  was  not 
altogether  good  singing. 

The    first    hearing    cf   the  opera, 
•wliksh  bus    toeen    outlined    in  The 
World,  did  not  ileave  a  favorahle  iirj- 
pression.   Had  it  had  a  more  compe- 
i  tent  performance  perhaps  the  music 
of  Almadeo  Vives  wouid  have  sound- 
'  ed  differently,  perhaps  left  occaslou- 
j  ally  a  'feeling  of  aatisfactian. 
j    It  is  a  work  in  the  manner  of  o^>era 
i  cx>mique,  but  the  composer  wrote  too 
1  strenuously.     Seldom  did  he  allow 
for  Tausical  contrasts,  and  this  put 
a  iburdeu  upon  the  principals  in  the 
Spanish  Theatre  too  great  for  them 
to  overcome.    They  al!  sang  lustily, 
and  every  princiipal  -with  a  tremolo. 
I    What  made  as  favorable  an  impres- 
I  sion  upon  the  large  audience  as  the 
I  opera  comique  performance  was  the 
"Cielo  Espanil  whioh  followed.  This 
[•wag  a  revue  divided  into  three  part.s, 
and  consisted  of   different  Spianish 
•  dances  in  costumes  ai^d  songs.  Among 
[tJie  dances  were  the  "Morainuu"  by 
the  sisters  Maria  aJid  Julia  Perdiales, 
who  captivated  their  spectators  in  the 
"Bulerias,"  and  the  "El  Arnor  en  Pes- 
cumibra"  also. 

There  were  the  songs  too  of  Ade- 
lina Vehi,  whose  national  touches 
sent  her  hearers  into  wild  applause; 
Caridad  Davis  and  Flores  Castanos. 
It  wa.1  thoroughly  Spanish,  and  the 
revTie  portion  of  the  performance  car- 
ried zest  and  a  certain  breezineas 
totally  different  from  -what  we  are 
acoTJirtomed  tq  here. 


The  Spanish  Theatrte- 

Hats  off  to  the  Teatro  Espaitol 
you  want  to  improve  your  knowledge  of 
Spanish  as  it  is  spoken — and  who  is 
not  taking  up  Spanish  nowadays? — 
or  if  you  merely  wish  an  evening's 
light  entertainment  minus  the  horrors 
of  a  Broadv.'ay  girl-and-music  show, 
vi.sit  the  Teatro.  Address,  the  Park 
Theatre,  Columibus  Circl3,  New  York. 
The  SpanLsh  Theatre,  Inc.,  with  An- 
dreas de  Segurola  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan at  its  head,  has  begun  a  season  in 
New  York,  and  if  Saturday  night's 
audience  is  a  fair  sampla  there  is  a 
sufficiently  sizable  Spanish-American 
population  in  this  city  to  make  the 
venture  worth  trying.  It  is  even  more 
Spanisih  than  the  Spanish  review,  "The 
Land  of  Joy,"  which  had  a  successful 
run  in  this  same  playhouse  a  year  ago. 

The  present  entertainment  leads  off 
with  a  two-act    apei-etta,  "Maruxa" 
Jpronoune;d  something  like  Mat-iuc- 
cia),  a  pastoral  piece  which  has  had  a 
great  run  in  Spain  and  Latin-America. 
It  is  by  Amadeo  Vives  and  Luis  Peis- 
cual  Frutos.  The  iSpar.ir.rds  take  their 
light  opera  straight,  which  is  not  a 
bad  fault.    Maruxa  is  a  sort  of  Si>an- 
ish  variation  of  Mary  and  the  Little 
Lamb.    In  this  ease  she  also  lias  a 
faithful  suitor,  Pablo,  and  there  are 
two  wicked  and  conspiring  persons 
from  the  wicked  city  who  try  to  break 
into  tlie  pastoral  love  duet,  but  they 
are  properly  foiled  in  the, grand  finale. 
It  is  tlis  kind  of  plot  that  calls  for 
"Cohanization"  in  New  York,  but  iii| 
the  Teatro  Espaiiol  is  passjs  all  tests.' 
It  is  set  to  vivid  music,  well  sung  and] 
well  played,  under  the    direction  ofi 
Fernando   L.   Caibello.     Both  Adelina  I 
Vehi,  who  sings  Maruxa,  and  Isabel ' 
Marquetoi,  who  sings  the  ipart  of  Rosa  ^ 
(from  the  city),  are  a  trifle  overweight.  I 
judged  hy   American   standard.?,  but 
they  are  not  without  -eomeliness  of  a  | 
Spanish  sort,  and  they  play  and  sing  ] 
with  vivacity.     Ramon  Blanchart,  a 
baritone  of  renown  among  his  coun- 
trymen, gave  a  good  performance  of 
Pablo,  and  Miguel  Santacana  appeared 
as  an  overseer  and  exhibited  the  most 
powerful  voice  of  the  evening. 

But  in  the  Teatro  Espaiiol  the  play 
IS  not  the  thing.  It  is  the  revue  which 
comes  after  it.  Unlike  "The  Land  of 
Joy,"  this  revue,  called  "Cielo  Es- 
panol," is  given  without  Broadway  im- 
provements of  any  sort.  It  is  straight 
Spanish  Jancing  and  Spanish  sjnging, 
songs  and  dances  loosely  .strung  to- 
gether with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  com- 
edians, one  of  them  a  Frenchman,  who 
is  being  shown  the  sights  of  Sevilla. 
The  sistfiis  Berdiales — Maria  and  Julia 
— who  gained  fame  by  their  dancing 
last  season,  are  again  on  view,  their 
ability  to  twist  and  contort  and  stamp 
the  heel  <ind  to  wear  costumes  of  glit- 
tering color  having  survived  unim- 
paired. A  new  light  was  Caridad 
Davis,  who  is  far  more  Spanish  than- 
the  namo  suggests,  and  who  sang  fre- 
quently and  with  unfailing  satisfac- 
tion, in  particular  a.  song  about  "papa," 
which  the  audience  sang  with  her. 
"La  Mesajeia,"  a  poptilar  patriotic  air 
of  Spain,  was  another  piece  which  set 
the  firstnighters  wild  with  delight. 
Best  of  .all,  however,  were  the  dances, 
which  served  to  save  the  company's 
vocal  cords  from  overstrain.  The.se 
appeared  to  impose  no  strain  what- 
ever on  any  part  of  the  anatomy 
Espaiiol.  Nevertheless  the  pro- 
gramme did  list  the  names  of  two 
Spanis.h  doctors  as  "company  physi- 
cians." It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
services  will  not  be  required. 


Two  American  singers  made  thelf  bow 
to  local  concertgocrs  yesterday  in  two 
"first  appearance"  recitals.  In  the  after- 
noon Miss  Sara  Fuller,  a  coloratura 
soprano,  was  heard  in  Aeolian  Hall,  and 
at  night  Mmc.  Sarah  Bomi,  a,  draraatiti 
soprano,  sang  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Opcratiq 
arias  alternated  with  songs  on  each  pro-, 
gramme.  j 

Miss  Fuller  is  pretty,  and  has  a  voice  in\ 
keeping  with  her  looks.  A  sympathetic 
quality  of  tone  and  an  agreeable  stage' 
presence  are  her  principal  assets.  In  thcj 
mad  scene  from  "I/ucia"  she  displayed  j 
both  good  and  bad  style.  There  were 
runs  qt  liquid  smoothness,  and  there  wasf, 
a  few  good  trills,  but  from  time  to  timoj 
she  sang  off  the  pitch,  and  a  vibrato  camel 
into  her  tone  at  the  wrong  time.  Thei 
high  B  flat  at  the  end  of  the  aria  was 
sung  below  the  key.  In  spite  of  that  the, 
audience  showered  applause  upon  her,  and 
many  floral  offerings  decorated  the  stage,  j 

In  a  group  of  French  songs  by  Saint- 1 
Saens,  Massenet  and  Decries  she  exhibited! 
the  beauty  of  her  voice  to  advantage,  but  I 
her  interpretive  powers  were  not  equal  to 
all  demands.  The  difficult  Hymn  to  tBie 
Sun  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  and  several  Rus- 
sian and  American  songs  were  also  heard. 

Mme.  Bomi  has  studied  in  Italy  and  her 
singing  shows  it.    Naturally  she  has  a 
good  voice,  and,  wliat  is  more,  she  has 
fire  and  temperament.     But  there  was  i 
shrill  quality  to  much  of  her  singing.   She  | 
glides  up  to  her  high  tones  and  down  to 
many  of  her  ones.    She  sang  an  aria  from  ' 
'Fedora"    with   considerable   skill.     Her  I 
style  is  dramatic.    No  doubt  she  studied  ' 
for  opera.  But  there  were  faults  of  style. 
Everything  was  a  trifle  too  sentimental. 
Folk  songs  of  Tuscany  and  Naples  were 
delivered  with  forceful  effect  rather  than 
with  the  simplicity  that  folk  music  usual- 
ly requires.    On  her  programme  also  were 
Russian,  Scandinavian  and  Italian  songs.  | 


John  McCormack  before  another  [ 
packed  audience  of  his  admirers  last 
evening  at  the  Hippodrome  brought  to 
a  triumphant  conclusion  the  most  suc- 
;  cessful  season  in  his  yet  crescent  career 
as  a  concert  star.  The  Irish  tenor  was 
at  the  top  of  his  amiable  and  artisti'c 
■bent  throughout  the  evening,  and  his 
own  high  spirits  and  the  ecstatic  _enthu- 
eiasm  of  ids  liearers  were  raised  to  a 
splendid  exaltation  when  a  guard  of 
honor  of  the  "Fighting  Sixty-ninth"  in- 
vaded the  stage  and  presented  their  idol- 
ized Minstrel  Boy  with  a  colossal  Star 
Spangler  Banner  in  token,  iof  theirs  and 
the  nation's  acknowledgment  of  his  his- 
•  ,toric  patriotism  in  raising  $519i<XX)  for 
"  war  work  and  war  charity  during  the 
period  of  American  participation  in  the 
war. 

Mr.  McCormack's  program  was  an- 
other felicitous  excursion  into  the  ex- 
pansive  garden  of  his  remarkable  reper- 
toire of  operatic,  lyric,  romantic  and  folk- 
song literature.  Always  in  ready  reserve 
he  held  the  inconsequential  and  yet  most 
preciously  intimate  "favorites"  of  the  au- 
diences which  he  knows  so  well  and 
whicli  they  have  come  to  expect  to  be 
inevitably  "surprised"  at.  No  singer  of 
these  days  is  so  perfectly  in  tune  with, 
or  so  intuitively  aware  of,  what  the 
Ir.'sh  call  "the  strong  weakness"  of  his 
expectant  liearers  and  none  is  so  suecess- 
f.;l  iu  his  inevitable  response  to  these 
loving  demands. 

Asslatlngr  Artists  Honored. 

Edwin  Schneider,  the  distinguished 
young  American  composer-pianist,  who 
has  come  to  be  recognized  and  acclaim- 
ed as  one  of  the  feature  artists  of  the 
McCormack  programs,  derived  for  him- 
self another  decisive  ovation  at  the  hands 
of  the  audience.  Jjieutenant  Donald  Mc- 
Beath.  the  soldier-violinist  of  the  tenor's 
illustrious  little  company,  also  won  to  a 
personal  and  artistic  success  with  his 
'brilliant  playing  and  graciously  command- 
ing personality.  McCormack  .sang  "II 
Mio  Tesoro,"  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  and 
onward  rambled  through  the  floral  glories 
of  MacDowell.  Tosfi,  Foole,  Ilarty  and 
four  lovely  Irish  folksongs,  with  "The 
Fanaid  (irove"  and  "I'astbeen  Fionn"  as 
the  memorable  "Ave,  vale"  to  the  be- 
'  loved  hundreds  of  his  Celtic  blood  in  the 
•  great  audience,  which  looked  upon  and 
heard  him  v.ithjivid  love  and  admiration. 
I  Lambert's  ".She  Is  I'"ar  From  the  Land" 
(by  request  I.  a  new  song  by  Edwiu 
Schneider,  and  Victor  Herbert's  "Molly." 
sung  for  the  first  time,  and  the  Bach- 
(tounod  "Ave  Maria,"  with  violin  obli- 
gato.  hy  Lieutenant  MiBeath,  brought 
tlie  mcinoi-;i!«i.'   .'.■nrrrt   io  'in   '  .n  ;T-;f;ivo 


lloiiil  m  l»<>liii«  U<-«llal. 

•S  iiii  I  rinrni.  !i  flnimati.-  siiprano  of 
itah  »ttiiiiimciit8  ami  of  much  celebrity 
(P'Bff  '-ppra   priiua  donnii  in  E"roi>o, 
iKuli"  hn-  Anionciin  recital  (ipf>i"t  at  C'ar- 
11  nil  l.cforr  a  larjie  and  move  or 
OSS   ■<.i>liUlirntP«l   Hiulicnrc,   which  ox- 
Mvss,  ,1  its  a-ppi-oval  by  lipr  voice  nnd 
roKiiuii.    Nime.  Morni  is  o.iuiiiped 
voi.o   of   grfot   raiiRP.    volume  and 
!iiinp"nl  rosonnnco  (n  quality  which  she 
M  .'iiis  srrntly  to  amine,  four  of  her  sc- 
ItHlions  bpinj:  with  cello  oblisruto)  and 
Khe  sinss  with  the  suave  authority  and 
jprmitp  iiurposp  whicli  denote  the  nrlist 
)f  PNperien.  e  and  miisir-al  erudition. 

Throughout  h<r  recital  .she  gave  eon- 
tniit  ividetue  o,'  her  dramatic  tendeii- 
ie<  and  habits  and  was.  perh  ip^=.  nt  her 
-if  in  the  operatic  arias  which  punc- 
iiated  hei-  exten^iivo  profrraiii.   ,A  ''p^' 
N-.«.politan     folksonjr    by  Tapliaferro, 
olvpjjr's  Sonp.  from  "Peer  (iynt"  (sunt: 
n    Italiani.   Uachmaninoffs   "I  Await 
The<\"    nnd    a    new    sirenade,    '  Him- 
iiwanto.  "  bv  To.selli.  all  for  xiolincello  o!)- 
lisalo.  we're  also  anion;:  the  nio.st  inter- 
esting: and  suitable  of  her  off.  rinps.  Sam- 
1    .!,>-!>e   at   the   piauo.  .".cconipunieu 
lire     ^isiTition     ami  nnf.-ihiiL; 
Musliil^. 


mi     |i;l.->siijii    w  'IM.  h    ,u  i\     in     i  ii.'     v  i  '  :i  ' 

iiciirf  of  that  ancient  race  for  whic)i  it 
\\as  written.  Kleanor  Scheil).  acioni- 
l>iinisr  for  Madame  (JInck,  contributed 
'unfailiuply  to  tlie  eminent  success  of  the 
roiicert. 


Sarn  Fnllcr  * 


i;  celtnl. 


Till-  concert  of  Alma  Gluck  and  Kfreiu 
Zimbiilist  at  the  Hippodrome  yesterda.v 
afternoou  p.-ovod  to  be  a  cousiiniinato 
arti.slic  success  and  at  tl^e  same  time  a 
box  olli-e  triumph  whicli  will  compel  even 
John  .Met 'wmack  and  (jalli-t'urci  to  loolc 
to  their  awesome  statistics  of  attendance 
.during  the  past  season  of  their  waxius 
poinilarity  in  recital.  The  beautiful  per- 
formanc«>  of  two  such  co-stars  of  aong 
and  violin  as  Gluck  and  Zimbaliat  was 
a  foregone  conchisiou  with  everybod.v 
wiio  lias  ever  heard  them  in  sepa.ate 
programs,  but  nobody  foresaw  the  vast 
outpouring  of  music  devotees  which  be- 
sieged the  big  playhouse  before  noou  and 
packed  every  lociuiou  in  the  house  and 
the  entire  stage,  not  only  as  far  back  as 
the  mid-stage  "te;isers,"  where  ilcCor- 
niack  and  tialli-l'urci  rear  their  sound- 
ing boa-d  drop,  but  dear  to  the  east  back, 
wall  of  tbe  biggest  stage  in  the  world. 
Somehow,  there  comes  a  fine  and  up- 
lifting feeling  of  satisfaction  in  being 
aide  to  say  that  one  of  the  best  selected 
:irid  most  perfectly  delivered  miisical 
I'rograins  of  the  entire  season  was  also 
;;r(eti>d  and  acclaimed  by  one  of  the  big- 
gi'.s't  and  most  enthusiastic  audiences  that 
evei-  heard  concert  or  recital  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere. 

llotU   Artists  in  Trinn>|)Ii. 

Certainly  it  was  a  memorable  day  for 
Mme.  Gluck  and  her  gifted  Efrem,  for 
she  sang  ut  her  'best  what  she  lovx>s 
best,  and  Zimbalist,  from  his  salutatory 
solo,  "I^a  Folia."  to  the  final  obligato 
of  "Hatikva."  which  he  played  for  Mme. 
Gluck"s  exquisite  singing,  was  always 
at  the  subliminal  peak  in  tenderness,  in 
sincerity  and  in  the  noble  tone-producing 
ability  of  his  great  bow.  In  his  group 
of  three  soli,  which  commenced  with  the 
pathetic  and  contemplative  "Andante 
t'autabile."  by  Tschaikowsky,  so  per- 
fectly adapted  and  arranged  for  vioJin 
by  Auer,  Zim'balist  played  with  a  rapt 
and  unfailing  iutensity  of  expression 
that  1  have  not  heard  equaled  in  these 
numbers.  "Guiterero.''  an  inscrutabl.v 
heaatiful  fancy  by  Drdla,  and  Sarasate's 
■'.lotta  -Navarre"  made  up  this  trinity  of 
violin  gems.  Mr.  Chotziiioff,  who  was 
at  the  piano  for  Zimbalist,  gave  accom- 
paniment that  was  in  itself  a  most  de- 
lightful example  of  impeccable  suitabil- 
ity, sympathy  and  unerring  musician- 
shi]i.  In  tlie  o'bligatos  also  he  was  most 
liappy,  most  notably  so  in  the  "Ange(l> 
Serenade,"  in  '  which,  with  the  tine.'- 
deference  to  the  seeijiingly  unesscnti. 
voice  part,  be  contrived  (maybe  with  .tii 
refinement  of  uxorious  artistry)  to  ^v< 
unforeseen  and  delicious  valugs  tr  the 
vof.il  interpellation.  In  "'Fh^tiNi^htiu- 
gale  an<l  the  Rose."  righttully  a  leadinj; 
Hight  for  the  .soprano,  the  Zimbalist  touf 
and  tenderness  were  always  Wrhere  the 
singer,  like  the  listener,  best  loves  .to 
bear  them. 

The  swift  and  spontaneous  enthnsi- 
;isni  of  the  vast  audience  reacted  glor- 
iously upon  both  the  soloists  and  Ma- 
dame Gluck  was  gaily  happv  from  the 
moment  she  heard  the  almost  premature 
outburst  of  applause  which  grc'^ted  her 
dazzling  "O  Thou  Billowy  Harvest."  bv 
Rachmaninoff.  Rubinstein's  ."sprin,- 
Song.  a  wonderful  group  of  folk  songs  of 
Little  Russia,  arranged  bv  Zimbalist. 
v.ith  loving  reference  to  the  Gluck  tem- 
perament and  voice,  and  "Song  of  the 
Sh-|ihr>rd  I.e,hl.-  by  Kimskv-Knrsakoff. 

iinpieted  the  set  uunibers  for  Madame 
Gluck.  B  it  to  the  incessant  clamor  iri- 
more,  she  sang  "He's  is-,uch  a  Little  T'"i  !' 
low."  a  Vnother-song  with  the  tear  au'I 
the  smilo  in  erery  word  she  uttered 
That  wa^  very  beautiful. 

Horsman.  Worrell.  Saar.  Knrt  Scliind- 
ler  and  Coitenet  furnished  the  central 
groin)  of  songs  for  Aladamc  Gluck.  .infi 
at  its  concnision,  in  response  to  another 
uprcfirioiis  eiicorn  «he  s:iii(,'  'Kiti  I'-]] 


At  .\eolian  Hall  in  lli;-  afternoon  Sara 
Fuller,  a  young  and  comely  soprano, 
giftwl  with  a  fresh,  powerful  and  flex- 
ible voice,  pleased  a  large  audienc-e  witli 
a  most  scholarly  and  effective  deliver.^ 
of  a  highly  inter.'>sf ing  nnd  diver.sified 
lirogram.  She  sang  Gluck's  "I)(>lc.- 
.\rdor"  and  the  Cheriibini  ".\vo  Maria  ' 
with  singular  clarity,  sweetness  .:iihl 
truth  of  tone.  Handel's  "Lysiughe  Tin 
Gare."  with  much  feeling  but  less  cer- 
tainly of  iiilch,  and  the  Mad  Scene  froni 
"fjucia,"  with  considerable  dramatic  as 
well  as  vocal  authority.  Weyort  A. 
Afoore  played  the  flute  obligato  for  llie 
Donizetti  aria,  and  the  masterly  accom- 
paniment of  Richard  Hagemau  at.  the 
piano,  here  as  in  other  numbers  of  the 
contrasted  program,  greatly  e.nhanced 
and  certified  the  artistic  success  of  the 
recital.  Perhaps  the  program  was  a  b;t 
I  iiig  (certainly  it  was  onerous)  for  the 
youthful  and  admirably  ambitious  young 
sopriiiio,  but  the  inherent  power  ndded 
4I0  the  voutli  and  wise  handling  of  her 
voir,"  enabled  her  (o  encompass  the  en- 
tire tour  of  songs  with  a  success  that 
became  rather  more  positive  as  she  pr<i- 
gressed.  The  nervousness  of  the  early 
numbers  -n  nich  caused  her  to  flat  slig"hl- 
ly  on  the  lower  not.-»s  and  to  sharpen, 
or  acidulate,  to  high  ones  disapiieared 
entirely  when  her  program  was  half  over 
and  theucci  she  iiroeecded  to  emiihasizp 
the  real  values  of  a  very  sii,l.s(nntial 
success. 

Sue  Harvard's  Recital. 

It  was  decidedly  not  worth  while  to 
come  down  all  the  vyay  from  Harlem 
to  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  to  hear  Sue 
Harvard  sing-  Piccini's  "G-iammai  Pro- 
vai."    Her  voice  was  shrill  and  not 
quite  under  control.     She  was  much' 
better  in  Arne's  "When  Daisies  Pied' 
and  Violets  Pure,"  the  cuckoo  calls  be-  ; 
ing    particularly   pleasing    and    full- 1 
throated.     From   that    song   on  she 
steadily    improved,    and    when  she 
reached   Rimsky-Korsakoff's  "Piesnia 
Lubashi,"  from  the  opera  "The  Czar's 
Bride."  she  provided  one  of  the  most 
delightful  treats  of  the  whole  season. 

This  song  is  unaccompanied,  and 
it  lasts  several  minutes,  yet  so 
sure  is  Miss  Harvard  of  her  In- 
tonation that  when  the  pianist  at  the 
end  struck  a  chord  she  was  absolutely 
true  to  pitch.  To  this  merit  were 
added  unusual  beauty  of  tone  and 
charm  of  expression.  Evidently,  Sue 
Harvard  has  arrived.  She  had  a  full 
house  and  abundant  applause. 

Some  of  the  numbers  on  her  pro- 
gramme, like  Moussorgsky's  trivial 
"Soroka,"  were  hardly  worth  while. 
One  would  have  liked  'to  hear  her  in 
some  really  great  songs,  by  Grieg, 
Schubert,  MacDowell,  Franz,  or  Schu- 
mann. That,  no  doubt,  will  come  next 
season.  Charming  was  her  reading  of 
two  Welsh  songs.  The  piano  parts 
were  well  played  by  Ward-Stephens, 
who  was  also  represented  by  his  own 
^ng.  "Isia,"  as  was  Marion  Bauer  by 

~  "From  Hills  of  Dreams." 


MISS  SUE  HARVARD  GIVES  1 
,         SECOND  SONG  RECITAL 


'  Miss  Sue  Harvard,  an  American  so- 
prano, whose  first  appearance  here  T^'as 
|in  recital  last  autumn,  gave  a  second  simi- 
lar entertainment  last  night  in  Aeolian 
[Hall,  and  a  large  audience  enjoyed  her 
programme. 

■  Miss  Harvard  has  a  good  voice,  rich  In 
quality,  with  enough  dramatic  fibre  for 
big  things  and  sufficient  sweetness  for 
lighter  and  sentimental  songs.  She  has 
not  mastered  alt  of  the  subtleties  of  In-  _ 
terpreting  songs  of  various  schools,  but  ' 
she  sang  several  of  her  numbers  well 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of 
audiences. 

Rimsky-'KorEakoff's      "Song     of  the 
Birdie"  was  sung  unaccompanied,  wltb 
lovely  tone  and  with  a  sureness  of  pltcl- 
'that  speaks  well  for  her  musicianship 
fTwo  old  Welsh  songs  likewise  were  de- 
llightful.    In  songs  of  Berhoz.  Decries 
oldowskl  and  Chausson  she  was  not  sc 
uccessful.   The  voice  was  good,  particu- 
arly  the  high  tones,  but  everything  wae 
.one  In  an  even  tenor,  and  without  thf 
egard  for  diction  and  for  coloring  ead 
ord  to  suit  the  context,  as  French  sing- 
ers are  wont  to  do. 

While  monotony  of  style  wa«  evlden 
toward  the  end  of  the  programme,  Mis: 
felaiward  has  so  much  to  commend  In  th- 
buallty  of  her  voice  and  in  its  use  thai. 
taults_c»---^  torsiven 


lieiighttul  events  took  place  last  night 
at  Aeolian  Hall,  when  Miss  Sue  Har- 
vard gave  her  second  song  recital. 
Mis.s  Harvard  has  a  voice  and  she  is 
an  artist;  she  has  good  looks,  grace 
and  personal  charm— in  short,  she  has 
everything  that  spells  success  in  the 
concert  world.  Her  voice  is,  at  least 
'  in  the  middle  register,  of  great  sen- 
suous beauty,  possessing  almost  the 
quality  of  a  'cello.  In  its  upper  reaches, 
I  too,  when  she  does  not  force  it,  it  has  a 
rare  purity  of  timbre.  It  is  distinctly 
one  of  the  finest  young  voices  now  to 
be  heard  on  the  concert  platform. 

In  her  opening  number,  Piccinn's 
"Giammai  Provai"  and  Arne's  "When 
Daisies  Pied  and  'Violets  Blue,"  she 
was  manifestly  nervous  and  she  did 
not  do  herself  justice,  but  in  James 
Greenhill's  delightful  "Autolycus'g 
Song,"  a  song  which  deserves  to  be  far 
better  known,  she  was  herself,  giving 
it  with  lightness,  dash  and  fire.  That 
she  knew  the  uses  of  legato  was  ap- 
parent in  Mozart's  "Ridente  la  Calma," 
and  her  singing,  largely  without  ac- 
companiment of  Rinsky  Korsakow's 
Piesni  Lubashi"  was  a  test  both  of 
her  technique  and  her  musicianship 

Two  old  Welsh  songs  which  fol- 
lowed, and  particularly  a  beautiful 
lullaby,  she  gave  with  exquisite  charm 
in  fact  throughout  the  evading  the 
on  y  real  defect  in  her  singing  was  a  - 
lack  ot  distinct  enunciation,  but  a  singer 
possessed  of  the  intelligence  of  Miss 
Harvard  ought  speedily  to  correct  this 
fault,  a  fault  which  indeed  was  not 
apparent  in  all  her  songs.  Her  au- 
dience was  large  and  the  flowers  many. 
Miss  Harvard  is  worth  while. 

—  G.  V, 


GATH-CASAZZfl  ON 
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Pierre  V.  R.  Key. 

"It  has  been  difficult,  since  the 
United  States  entered  actively  into 
the  war,  to  do  all  one  would  have 
liked  to  do,"  said  Giulio  GattUCa- 
sazza.  General  Manaigrer  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  yesterday. 
"But  the  season  has  been  one  witji 
■wiiic5i  1  believe  the  public  should 
feel  satisfied.  And  the  season  to 
come,  that  of  1919-1920,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  still  better." 

'  What  about  the  Wagnerian  re- 
pertoire?" he  Tvas  as^ked.  "Will  you 
reirctpodtice  that  next  year?" 

"No,  natura.lly," 

"But  in  English;  perlia,ps  a  few 
works?" 

'>9i<M:  the  Imperialialie  Oper&s." 

"One  opera,  p«rhap.s  two." 
The  interviewer  knew  that  e.  certain 
musical  authority  had  'been  commis- 
sioned to  'begin  a  trajislation  intc 
Engli^  of  "Parsifal,"  and  that  the 
Metropolitan  is  prepaj-ing  to  perform 
thJs  work  next  fall.  But  Mr.  Gatt: 
•did  not  refer  to  this  particular  opera. 

"We  could  not  do  the  imi>erialislic 
operas,"  he  explained;  "nwt  'Die  Wal- 
kuere'  or  'Die  Meister»in.ger.'  But 
'Tiflstaji,'  yes — we  could  do  that. 
WitJiout  artists  experienced,  ai-tists 
conapletely  |ti-ained  in  the  German 
repertoire,  we  could  not  present  a 
large  number  of  suoh  otpei-as,  and— 
well,  1  think  that  for  the  next  few 
yeari?  it  will  be  better  to  proceed 
leiaurely."  Aaid  the  Metropcrtiban's 
Genera!  Manager  smiled. 

"The  new  operas  for  1»19-1920,  what 
of  them  and  the  Hew  sinigers?" 

"Please,"  pleaded  Mr.  Gatti,  raisang 
•his  hands,  and  iwith  thena  ihi«  shou'l- 
ders,  in  an  eloquetit  aippeal  to  'be  ex- 
cused from  exposing  Ills  operatic 
.haxid. 

"How  aibout  Galli-Curci  and  Mura- 
bore  and  Emmy  Destinn?  Do  you 
plan  to  have  Orville  Harrotd,  as  has 
been  reported,  and  Olive  Fremstad? 
Is  it  true  also  that  Amato  is  in 
splendid  vocal  condition  again?" 

He  caug-ht  at  that  final  quei-j", 
i.amoring  all  the  rest 

Amato   iHimscK  Again.. 

"From  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion I  am  told  that  Aimato  sans 
gloriously  in  his  recent  Havana  en- 
gagement. His  Barnaba  in  "Gioconda' 
quite  like  the  Amato  of  old.  He 
will  rettrrn  next  year." 

"M'me.  Hemipel,  she  will  not  return? 
Is  that  correct?" 

Mr.  Gatti  looked  an  interrogatory 
and  permitted  his  interviewer  to  an- 
swer for  him. 

"She  Is  to  devote  her  entire  time 
to  concerts — is  that  true?" 

"Yes,  so  I  believe,"  he  acquiesced. 
Then  he  continued:  'I  am  glad  to  ibo 
able  to  give  Mabel  Garrison  her 
chance.  A  beautiful  'w'%e,  a  real 
talent.  She  will  a^ypeap.Joften  next 
year." 

"Mme.   Barrientos,  iwill   sftie  sing 
again,  also?" 
"Yes." 

"But  not  MmP;  GalU-Carci?" 

"The  repertoire"  he  ^began.  "We 

grive  here  so  much  more  th.-^n  any 
other  opera   house.     Su)bsoriT>eifl  do 


ke  feipetiiiont;  so  'our  task 
.  oiisiderable.  I  was  pleased  that  tii.- 
people  liked  the  American  tenor 
Chanle.s  Huoketl.  An  excellent  artist; 
nice  voice,  an  im-pre-osive  ap^>eaiance. 
A  singer  who  will  do  splenctid  things! 
I  believe." 

Interesting,  yet  nothing  elucidative 
concerning  Mme.  GalliJCurci. 

"The  Americana,"  olvsei  v^d  Mr. 
Gatti,  his  mild  eye  lighting,  "are  tal- 
ented musically.  'Blie  sin;;ers  have 
a  future,  espeoially  the  women.  Not 
that  there  are  not.  fine  men  artists; 
we  know  quite  a  number.  But  oftenoi* 
docs  one  find  the  voico  and  talent 
and  industry  among  those  of  the 
gentler  sex."  He  switohed  then,  with 
abruptness  to  another  theme. 

Five  or  Six  New  ArtUta. 
"Probably  Ave  or  .six  new  first  rank 
artists  we  shall  have  next  .season  I 
feel  I  am  fortunate  as  regards  tenors 
With  Hacke^t  te.sted,  and  Martlnelli 
so  perfectly  fitted  for  his  roles,  Lazaio 
engaged  for  ten  performances  next 
-■n^img,  and  Carufw,  he  grows  every 
season.  I  have  heard  all  the  grea"t 
tenors  in  the  pai.it  manv  rears— Ta- 
inagn-o,  .Stagno,  Mossini  and  the  rest 
but  none  compare  with  Caruso.  Where 
they  satisfied  if  they  prave  one  fine 
performance  in  three,  Caruso  is  ex- 
oeetod  to  give  and  does  give  fine  per- 
formances always." 

"It  Is  uiidei-stcod  that  the  Metro- 
politan had  a  surplas;  is  that  correc 
ibout  $50,000?" 

Mr.  Gatti  must  hare  been  thlnkin" 
of  something  else,  for  he  .said: 

■n''hc  Xew  York  public  always  is  ap- 
preciative, but  also  it  is  insistent  upon 
the  beat.  That  we  have  oonscien- 
tiou.sly  striven  to  give  them,  and  we 
will  spare  no  efforts  to  continue  to 
do  so.  At  all  event.s,"  he  concluded. 
"T  am  sure  next  season  will  be  inter- 
esting to  every  one." 

Not  so  much  as  a  hint  of  the  en- 
ga-srement  of  two  new  coniralto.<; — Ga- 
briella  Heaan^opi  and  .Teanne  Gor- 
don—or the  likely  re-ongage:nent  for 
Kundrv  in  "Parsifal"  and  Isolde  in 
"Tristan  and  Isolde"  of  O'.ive  Frem 
Btad. 


IgIVE  LITTLE  FRENCH  OPERA. 


Charming  "Les  Noces  de  Jeannette" 
Sung  by  Amateurs  at  Selwyn. 

The  short  l'"rench  opera  by  'Victor 
Mass^,  "  Les  Noces  de  Jeannette,"  was 

sung  in  English  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre 
yesterday  afternoon  by  amateurs.    It  Is 
a  little  masterpiece.     The  story  is  by  [ 
Carr6  and  Barbier,   those  highly  pro- 
ductive French  librettists.    It  wa.s  first 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris 
in  1833,  and  had  its  first  New  York  pro- 
duction in  1861  when  Clara  Louise  Kel- 
logg and  M.  Dubreul  sang  the  principal 
roles,   and  it  later  was  a  favorite  of 
the  American  Opera    Company  under 
Theodore  Thomas.    But  Mass^,  refined, 
idellcate,  clever  musician  that  he  was,  I 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  his  name  on  i 
the   program  -of   yesterday's    perform-  \ 
iance  along  with  the  English  translators. 

Two  admirable  singers  appeared  as 
.Ifannette  and  Jean.  They  were  Mel- 
vena  Passmore  and  Richards  Hale.  Miss 
Passmore  carried  off  her  brilliant  Uttlo 
songs  in  excellent  style,  while  Mr. 
Hale's  singing  was  always  graceful  anU  ' 
clear.    •  j 

This  charming  and  comparatively  un-  ' 
known  opera  to  New  York  of  today  was 
la  part  of  an  entertalni.ient  arranged 
Iby  Khyva  St.  Albans  and  followed  a 
l.scen.?  fi-om  a  Polish  play  called  "  Under 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross."  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ivan  Taiasoff  and  a  company 
|iif  Russian  dancers.  'Vera  Curtis  of  ] 
ithe  Metropolitan  also  appeared  fpr    a  | 

I  Leo  Orastein's  Record  of  Part  ^ 
Concerto  Followed  by  His  Own 
■  PcTforrnance  of  the  Reiiiainder. 


Cdncerts  in  which  playerless  pianos  ha- 
a  promitfient  part  are  becoming  more  fi 
quent.    Last  night,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  : 
Ampico  piano  concerto  in  G  minor, 
compafiled  hy  the  orchestra  of  the  Phi: 
harmonic  iSocioty,  under  the  direction  c 
Josef  Stranskj",  and  the  two  forces,  or. 
operated  mechanically  and  the  other  b 
hand,  played  together  as  one. 

The  concerto  was  reproduced  from  t'l. 
playing  of  Leo  Omstein,  who  Is  broaden- 
ing into  a  great  player.   Mr.  Omstein  sat 
at  the  keyboard  listening  to  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  concerto,  with  tempos  and 
many  gradations  of  tone  and  di'namics. 
just  as  he  had  plaj-ed  them  and  would 
have  played  them  again.  It  was  his  in  in- 
terpretation. A  casual  listener,  not  waK  . 
ing  the  stage,  could  not  have  told  that  ; 
piano  was  operated  mechanically  .and  r 
actually  played  by  hand,  so  clearly  wr 
the   details    of   Mr.    Ornstein's  playi 
brought  out. 

•  AVithout  a  pause  the  second  movenif 
was  ushered  in  by  Mr.  Stranslcy  and  ! 
men,  and  Mr.  Ornstein  moved  hi 
close  to  the  key  board.     In  I'p' = 
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d  the  second  ancPtHirn  movements, 
r  tnulng  the  n-ork  bcgrun  by  the  Ampico. 
OnJy  the  most  discerning  cars  could  have 
noted  the  change.  The  Ampico  has  a  big 
tone,  larg-e  enough  to  fill  Carnesle  Hall, 
large  enough  to  be  mistaken  for  a  human 
player. 

Th«  synchronizing'  of  orchestra  and 
reproducing  piano  ^va3  almost  pefect. 
■Krtd  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  Jlr.  Stran- 
sky  to  follow  tlic  Ampico  in  passages^ 
«here  the  pianist  had  taken  liberties  with 
the  time.  Mr.  Ornstein  i.s  an  impression 
istic  player,  not  one  who  plays  with 
mechanical  exactness,  and  all  of  tliis 
feature  was  brought  out  In  lii.s  record, 
maklnir  the  ta.sk  of  the  conductor  so 
much  the  more  difficult. 

Tliere  ivere  other  numbers,  a  nocturne 
of  Cliopin  played  first  by  Mr.  Ornstein. 
and  then,  as  if  to  challenge  comparison 
with  himself,  by  the  Amplcc  from  his  own 
record.  There  were  al.=o  several  orches- 
tral numbers  and  several  solos  by  the 
pianist. 

A  large  audience  heard  with  interest  the 
concert,  amazed  at  tlie  similarity  between 
^ir.  Omsteln's  own  playing  and  his  Am- 
pice  records. 


A  Cello  and  Piano  Recital. 

.V  delightfully  restful  and  refresh- 
ing- spring    concert    was    given  jn 
'v'olian  Hall  last  night.     It    was  a 
onata  recital"  for  a  combination  ;of 
iistruments  latterly  seldom  heard  in  ' 
'■nata  programiiii>s  In  local  concert 
(ioms — the    "ducal    violoncello"  and 
he  piano,  and  the  cooperating  artists 
>\  ere  Hans  Kindler.  'cellist,    of  the 
Philadelphia    Orchestra,    and  Mme. 
OlgTi    SamapDff.     Refreshing     in  itaj 
lircvity  as  well  as  wholly  enjoyable  in  ( 
content,  the  programme  included  two  j 
oiiatas;  that  of  Brahms  in  K  minor, 
pus  3S,  and  Saint-Saijns's  in  C  minor, 
■!>us  32.    laetwecn  the  two  Mr.  Kind- 
!•  played  Bacli's  Suite  in  C  major 
lor  'cello  alone.    The    work  of  both 
musicians  was  on  a  high  level  of  sin- 
icrity    BJid    artistic    excellence,  the 
:arely  beautiful  Saint-Saens  sonata, 
'Hiticulariy,    being    performed  with 
xquisite  finish  of  detail  and  note- 
uoithy  delicacy,  insight,  and  synipa- 
tliy  in  ensemble.    The    recital  gave 
much  pleasure  to  an  audieYice  of- good 
size,  which  douibtless  w-ould  have  been 
larger  had  the  visit  of  these  sterling- 
artists  from  Philadelphia  been  made 
parlier,  instead  of  at  the  fag  end  of 
the  musical  season. 


,  .■'^  v^l 


la  an  article  several  years         and  ,  Petue-slui  uig    boane.,    boucl-e.-.  -  De 

in  the  magazine  secUon  of  The  Timss  Pachmann  fiercely  demanded  cognac. 

I  Tt.ote  that  Leopold  Godov/jjky  Is  a 

pUnlst  for  pianists,  as  Shelley  Is  a 

poet  for  poets.    But  everybody  reads 

Shelley  notvadays,  and  no  doubt  com- 
pere him  unfavorably  with  the  ear- 
splitting   verse   of   the  cacophonotis 

youn?  poeta  of  the  hour.  Leopold 

Llebllng  took  exception  to  my  ascrip- 
tion, and  I  fancy  he  is  right;  every 

musical  person  llstenni  to  the  alluring 

pUylng  of  Godowsky  quite  Impervious 

to  the  fact  that  there  are  aspects  of 

him  art  which  will  always  escape' them. 

In  his  pltylngr  ho  is  transcendental. 

TWs  doesn't  mean  that  he  is  frostily 

objective;    he  is  human,  emotional, 

and  h«J5  at  his  finger  ends  all  styles. 

It  la  the  fine  equilibrium  of  Intellect 

and  emoUon  that  compels  our  admira-[' 

tJoiv-      No    one    plays    Chopin  like 

Oodowsky,  no,  not  even  that  tricky 

loobold,  Vladimir  de  Pachmann.  Pad- 

«r«wskl  Is  more  emotional,  Josef  Hof- 

mann  extorts  a  richer,  a  more  sonor- 

cras  tone  from  the  wires;  nevertheless, 

Oo^wsky  is  a  Choplnlst  in  a  class 

apart.    He  doesn't  drip  honey  in  the 

nocturnes  as  does  Ignace  Jan,  Premier 

of  Poland;  he  can't  thunder  the  pol- 
onaises   like    his    friend   Jozio  from 

Cracow;  but  these  qualities  he  gives 
u«  In  his  C'wn  scale  of  tonal  values. 
He  la  a  po-werful  man  with  muscles 
that  are  both  velvet  and  steel.  When 
be  wishes  he,  too,  can  sound  the  or- 
chestral note;  but,  then,  he  seldom 
wishes  this.  His  feeling  for  the  lim- 
itations of  the  piano  recalls  the  -words 
of  Rafael  Joseffy:  "  I'm  not  a  brass 
band";  Joseffy,  -who.  in  his  abhor 
reace  of  a  smeary  touch  produced  his 
legato  with  the  aid  of  the  pedals,  and 
vrhaX  an  aristocratic  floating  touch 
waa  hisl  What  poetry  I  Wliat  at- 
mosphere! 


IN  a  half-forg-ottcn  study  of  Flau-  | 
bert's    masterpiece,    "  L'Educa-  i 
tlon    Sentimentale,"    which  he 
rightly  calls  "  A  Tragic  Novel," 
'Jeorge    Moore    compares    the  great 
J  Yenchman  to  Brahma  "  creating  the 
passing  spectacle  of  life  to  relieve  his 
etamal   ennui."    *    ♦    •   Now,  Leo- 
pold Godowsky  Is  not  Brahma,  and  he 
haa  never  suffered  from  ennui,  thanks 
to  his  tremendovis  capacity  for  work; 
j-wt  I  can't  help  picturing  him  as  a 
sort  of -Impassive  Asiatic  deity  seated 
before  the  keyboard  of  his  Instrument 
calmly  surveying  the  eternal  spectacU 
of  music  and  its  many  masques.  All 
schools,  all  styles  he  knows,  but  upor 
this  vast  knowledge  he  has  no  de.slre 
to  make  any  personal  comment.  Pas 
rionless,     pa.ssionate,     objective  an 
Kub.1ective,  his  crystal-clear  compre 
hen.9ion  of  the  musical  universe  ha; 
made  him  e^pparently  assume  the  at 
Titude    of    an    omniscient  spectator, 
though  he  is  neithe  -  one  nor  the  other. 
IjOuIs  Ehlert  asked  Karl  Taii.sig— prob-. 
f  bly  the  greate.st  of  all  piano  virtuosi 
-^hy  he  did  not  offer  up  a  small  sac- 
rifice to  the  human  needs  of  the 
masses.  The  Pole  replied:    "  I  am  not 
Bentimental;  neither  my  life  nor  my 
education    intended   me    to   be  so." 
Khlert  persisted.       How  would  It  be 
it  you  were  to  give  us  an  historical 
representation  of  the  .sentimental?  " 

suggested.  Tausig  shook  his  head 
fjad  shrewdly  smiled.  Ho  never  made 
concessions  to  public  taste,  and  he  was 
called  inhuman,  cold,  objective.  His 
master,  Liszt,  was  the  reverse,  over- 
flowing vritU  the  milk  of  human  music, 
spontaneous  and  prodigal  in  his  play. 
Tausig  the  obverse  of  the  medal;, 
yet  I  believe  that  Liszt  and  Tausig 
'were  the  piano  Dio.scuri,  and  not 
Llart  and  r.--.pin,  Oioi-ln  as  a  pian- 
ist has  a 


Betting  aside  his  Chopin  Interprets- 
tlona,  which  we  take  for  gpmted  as  he 
la  Slavio,  have  you  heard  Godo-wsky 
play  Mozart,  or  the  neglected  Hajjdn; 
or  Schut)«rt,  Schumann?  Of  his  Bach, 
Beetho-ven,  and  Brahms  I  shall  not 
writ*.  I  can  only  repeat — all  schools 
are  at  his  beok,  and  If  they  are  "  per- 
fect pictures,  perfectly  framed  and 
hung,"  as  Joseffy  said  of  his  beloved 
mMter,  Taualg,  there  is  also  the  per- 
sonal equation,  for  me,  full  of  magic. 
Seneatlonallsm,  the  planlstio  fracaa, 
po«lng  for  the  gallery,  all  thei 
bag  of  cheap  tricks  this  great; 
r>lanlat  eschews.   He  la  master  of  the ' 


I   was    embarrassed.     Not  drinking 
spirits,  I  had  inconsiderately  forgotten 
the  taste  of  others.    De  Pachmann, 
who  is  a  child  at  heart,  too  often  a 
naughty  child,  cried  to  heaven  that  1 
was  a  hell  of  a  ho.st!     He  said  this 
in  Russian,  then  in  French,  Italian, 
German,    Polish,    Spanish,  English, 
and  wound  up  with  a  hearty  Hebrew 
"  Raca!  "  which  may  mean  hatred, 
or  revenge,  certainly  something  not 
endearing.     But  the   worst   was  to 
come.    There  stood  my  big  Steinway 
concert  grand  piano,  and  he  circled 
about  the  instrument  as  If  it  were  a 
dangerous     monster.       Finally  he 
sniffed  and  snapped:     "  My  contract 
does  not  permit  me  to  play  a  Stein- 
way."    I  hadn't  thought  of  asking 
him,   fearing  Chopin's  classic  retort 
after  a  dinner  party  at  Paris:    "  Mad- 
ame, j'ai  mange  si  peu!  "  Finally 
I  saw  the  hole  in  the  millstone  and 
excused  myself.     When   I  returned 
with  a  bottle  of  abominable  cognac 
the     little     man's     malicious  smile 
changed  to  a  look  of  ecstasy,  and  he 
was  not  a  drinking  man  ever,  but  he 
was  accustomed  to  his  "  petit  verre  ' 
after    dining  _and    was  ill-tempered 
when  deprived  of  it.    Such  Is  human 
nature,  something  that  Puritans,  pro 
hibitionists,  and  other  pernicious  busy 
bodies  will  never  understand.  And  then 
this  wizard  lifted  the  fallboard  of  my 
piano  and,   quite    f <  rgetful  of  that 
"  contract,"  began  playing.   And  ho-w 
he  did  play.  Ye  gods!  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
and  Venus  and  all  other  plea;sant  ce- 
lestial persons,  how  you  must  have 
reveled  when  De  Pachmann  played! 
In  the  more  intimate  atmosphere  ot 
my  apartment  his  music  was  of  s 
gossamer  web,  iridescent,  aerial,  an 
aeolian  harp  doubled  by  a  diabolic  sub-[ 
tlety.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  one  of  thej 
few  Uvlng  pupils  of  Tausig,  in  reply 
to  my  query,  How  did  Joseffy  com- 
pare -with  Tausig?  answered:  "Jo- 
seffy was  like  the  multicolored  mist 
that  encircles  a  mighty  mountain;  but 
beautiful."    So  Pachmann's  weaving 
enchantments  seemed  In  comparison 
to  Godowsky' s  profounder  playing. 

And  what  did  Vladimir,  hero  of 
double-notes,  play?  Nothing  biit  Go 
dowsky,  then  new  to  me.  Liszt  had 
been  his  god,  but  Godowsky  was  now 
his  11-vlng  deity.  He  had  studied,  mas 
tered,  and  memorized  all  those  tran- 
scendental variations  on  Chopin  stud- 
ies,   the   most   significant  variations 


art  of  playtag  the  piano  beautifully.]  Brahms- Paganinl  scaling  of 

HI.  exquisitely  plastic  phraalng,  artls-f  the  heights  of  Parnassus;  and  I  heard 


Ha  massing  of  colors,  abo-ve  all 
the  nobility  of  his  conception— little 
wonder  I  call  him  a  Brahma  of  the 
keyboard,  as  far-fetched  as  the  simile 
may  sound.  To  Godowsky  all  other 
planlBta  could  go  to  school,  if  for  noth- 
ing else  but  the  purity  of  hla  style, 
his  kaleidoscopic  tlntlngs,  his  polyph- 
ony. Aiod  It  must  be  admitted  that  pian- 
lats  I  have  spoken  to  about  him  admit 
hla  power.  He  does  not  boast  the  grand 
manner  of  Josef  Hofmann,  yet  Hof- 
mann  Is  rei>orted  to  have  told  hla 
manager  that  he  enjoyed  listening  In 
a  room  to  Godowsky  more  than  play- 
ing to  crowded  and  enthusiastic  multi- 
tudes at  his  OTvn  concerts.  Truly  a 
fraternal  and  noble  sentiment  I  If  It 
cornea  to  sheer  sensationalism,  then 
Godowsky  easily  loads  them  all, 
Rosenthal  not  excepted.  I  refer  you 
to  hla  paraphrases  of  Chopin,  Weber, 
and  Johatm  Strauss,  and  the  supreme 
ease  with  which  he  conquers  them. 
Brahma,  Indeed.  Although  as  "he  plays 
he  looks  more  like  Buddha  tinder  his 
Bodh  tree  conjuring  beautlftll  sounds 
from  sky  and  air  and  the  zntiruiuiLng 
of  oryatalllne  -waters. 

It  maxt  be  nearly  twenty  year*  ago, 
anyhow  eighteen,  that  I  entertained 
Madlmlr  de  Pachmann  in  ray  Dream 
Bam  on  Ma-dlson  Avenue  at  Seventy- 
Blith  Street.  The  tenth  floor,  a  room 
as  big  and  as  lofty  as  a  cathedral. 
Alaa!  where  are  such  old-faahloned 
Bpartoients  today?  After  eating  i 
rtuck,  a  kotchka,  cooked  Polish  fash- 
ion, and  borsch,  beet  soup,  -with  nu- 
mero-iia    SIb-Ho   aids   dishes,  prfcc^dcl 


for  the  first  time  the  paraphrase  of 
Weber's  "  In-vltatlon  to  the  VaJse,"  a 
much  more  viable  arrangement  than 
Tausig' s;  also  thrice  as  difficult.  How- 
ever, technique,  as  sheer  technique, 
does  not  enter  into  the  musical  zone  of 
Godowsky.  He  has  restored  polyphony 
to  its  central  position,  thus  bettering 
in   that  respect   Chopin,  Schumann, 
wand  Liszt,    I  have  called  attention 
iclsewhere  to  Godowsky's  solo  sonata, 
■which  evokes  Images  of  Chopin  and 
"Brahms  and  Liszt — only  In  the  scherzo. 
Instead  of  exhuming  such  --an  "  un- 
grateful," unplanistic  composition  as 
Tschalkovsky's  Sonata  In  G,  pianists 
of  calibre  might  more  profitably  intro- 
duce the  Godowsky  work.    He  is  too 
modest  or  else  too  Indifferent  to  put 
It  on  his  program.      It  "  lies  "  sq 
well  for  the  keyboard,  yet  there  Is  nd, 
denying  its  difficulties,  chiefly  poly-! 
phonic;    the   patterns  are  intricate, 
[though  free  from  the  clogging  effectaj 
1  of  the  Brahms  sonatas.  De  Pachmann 
delighted  his  two  auditors  from  10 
P.  M.  to  3  A.  M.  It  is  safe  to  wager 
that  the  old  Carrollton  never  heard 
such  music-making  before  or  since. 
When  he  left,  happy  over  hla  triumph 
—I  was  actually  flabbergajsted  by  the 
new  music— he  whispered:     "  Helnl 
What  you  think!    You  think  I  can 
play  this  wonderful  music?    Tou  are 
mistaken.    Walt  till  you  hear  Leopold 
Godowsky  play.    We  are  all  chUdren, 
all    woodchoppers,    compared  with 
lilml  "    Curiotisly  enough,  the  laat  Is 
the  Identical  phrase  uttered  by  Anton 
Rubinstein  In  regard  to  Frana  Liszt. 
Perhaps  It  was  a  auotaUon,  but  De 
Pachmann  meant  tt.    It  was  «he  sln- 
I  cerest  sentiment  I  had  heard  from  his 
i  often  insincere  Upa  We  were  aU  three 
surprised  to  find  a  wore  of  people 


camping  out  on  the  curved  stairway 
and  passages,  the  idealist,  a  colored 
lad  who  ran  the  elevator,  having 
succumbed  to  sleep.  This  Impromptu 
Godowsky  recital  by  a  marvelous  pian- 
ist* for  De  Pachmann  was  a  naarvel  in 
hla  time,  must  have  made  a  grand  hit 
with  my  neighbors.  It  did  with  me, 
and  when  Godowsky  returned  to  New 
York— I  had  last  heard  him  -In  the 
middle  nlneUes  of  the  prevlotia  cent- 
ury^I  lost  no  time  In  hearing  him 
play  In  his  Inimitable  manner  those 
same  works.  A  pianist  who  can  win 
the  hearUest  admiration  of  aucb  con- 
temporaries as  De  Pachmann  and 
Joaeff y  and  Josef  Hofmann— I  could 
adduce  many  other  namea— must  be  a 
unique  artist.  And  that  Godowsky  Is. 

When  he  isn't  teaching  or  playing 
■with  orchestra  or  In  redtala  Mr. 
Qodo'WBky  spends  his  leisure  In  peda- 
gogic work.  Ther«  Is  a  wldespread- 
Ing  education  scheme  which  has  St. 
Louis  as  headquarters,  the  name  of 
which  I've  forgotten,  though  the 
name  doesn't  mnch  matter,  as  mu- 
sldana  the  cotintry  over  know  It.  For 
this  Mr.  GodonirBky  la  editing  the 
claa«loa  and  romantics  of  piano  liter- 
ature He  Is  also  composing  the  most 
charming  music  imaginable  for  the 
earlier  and  middle  grades  of  students; 
music  that  haa  genuine  musical  val- 
ues, with  technical.  Imagination  and 
instruction  blended.  Pegasus  har- 
nessed to  the  humbler  draught  horse. 
If  you  think  of  Schumann's  various 
albtmaa  for  the  yotmg  you  may  sur- 
mise the  spirit  of  the  Godowsky  cur- 
riculum. I  have  been  reading  through 
hla'°'M1nlatur'9s  for  four-handa,  (Carl 
yiaebtr,  Kev  X$iK).  Uiree  miitn, 

twelve  numbers  in  all,  in  which 
the  treble  is  for  the  pupil  of  ex- 
treme simplicity  yet  demanding  at- 
tention to  the  melodic  line,  and  am- 
ply developing  the  rhythmic  sense. 
With  their  fanciful  titles,  tiny  mood- 
pictures,  these  Miniatures  are  bound 
to  attract  all  teachers  of  the  instru- 
ment. Leopold  Godowsky  Is  a  master 
pedagogue,  as  well  as  a  master  of 
masters  among  -virtuosi.  He  belongs 
to  the  race  of  such  giants  as  Pag- 
aninl, Liszt,  Tausig— and  he  Is  "  dif- 
ferent." 

As  a  seasoned  old  teacher,  though  I 
haven't  given  a  lesson  for.  over  two 
decades,  I  always  take  an  Interest  in 
any  device  that  may  lighten  the  intol- 
erable burden  of  the  pedagogue.  Rob- 
ert  Schumann   .said   that   one  can't 
learn  music  from  the  dumb;  but  that 
-bit  of  wisdom  was  prompted  after  his 
disastrous  failure  with  a  silent  key- 
board on  which  he  strained  his  ten- 
dons and  put  one  of  his  hands  out  of 
kelter.     Notwithstanding  his  dictum 
in  which  lurks  a  modicum  of  truth, 
dumb  pianos,  practice  claviers,  are  a 
boon  to  the  student,  not  to  mention 
his  suffering  neighbors.  Elementary 
drill  is  possible,  and  monotonous  repe- 
tition need  not  assault  the  eardrums. 
But  the  use  of  such  inventions  should 
be  moderate.   An  hour  with  the  Bach 
Inventions  or  the  immortal  Forty- 
eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,  is  worth  a 
wilderness  of  all  other  keyboard  prac- 
tice.   Music  for  brain,  soul,  and  fin- 
!  gersl    The  other  afternoon  I  enjoyed 
a  novel  seancX  with  Emiliano  Renaud 
a  concert  pianist  and  teacher,  during 
which  he  showed  me  his  Disk-Phone 
piano  method,  whose  motto  is:  A  tire 
less    teacher— a    help    to    the    tired  | 
teacher.    I  had  often  heard  of  the' 
Cortina  method  of  teaching  languages 
by  gramophone,  and  the  success  of 
that   undertaking   is  unquestionable. 
More  and  more  pupils  are  in  evidence 
every  year.  But  music?  The  inventor 
asked  me  to  become  for  the  nonce  a 
pupil,  and  I  soon  found  myself  going 
through  the  rudimentary  drill,  which 
formerly   sent   a  shudder  down  my 
spine.  The  Emiliano  Renaud  course  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  elementary. 
Intermediate,    and    preparatory  ad- 
vanced.   Repetition  Is  the  core  of  all 
pedagogy,   and  In  this  case  with  a 
gramaphone  disk  you  have  a  teacher 
who  never  wearies.   At  will  you  may 
repeat  a  passage  as  many  times  as  you 
please.  The  sounds  are  clear,  rhythms 
set  forth  with  precision. 
A  piano  teacher  need  not  be  diss. 


I 

'lll.l..     .    1-   ■  ^' 

«lo»i  ^  Invaluable  aid,   one  that  works 
wbUe  ho  sleeps,  like  tho  little  pellet  In 
U)«  advertisements.   There  Is  a  guide- 
book of  duplicate  Instructions.  Noth- 
I"  \ng  Is  left  to  chance,  every  movement 
^^'^t  Is    indicated,    every    objection  foro- 
jtalled.   The  student  is  bound  to  de- 
"•K«»  ^^j^p  a  sense  of  self-help.    For  am- 
'        Sltlous  beginners  In  city  and  country 
""Mil-  this  DIsk-I'hone  method  must  appeal, 
""o  [t    la    the    reverse    of  Schumann's 
'^oarnlnfir  from  the  dumb,"  It  Is  the 
*•!  rttal  voice  of  an  accomplished  teacher, 
wlcoii.  3f  the  method  no  less  an  authority 
»1  than  Ignace  Jtm  PaderewsUl  has  wrlt- 
-I  BiiH  ten  to  Mr.  Renaud,  under  date  of  Nov. 

I,  1918:  "  The  Invention  seems  to  me 
"^Jli.  to  b«  as  Ingenious  as  practical,  ajid  1 
;)eUove  It  will  bo  most  helpful  to  stu- 
Mr,  lenta  of  piano  playing  and  teachers  as 
•"Wit-  i^ell."  And  Premier  Paderewski  has 
ItsprMj.  iiways  been  chary  of  Indorsing  any- 
^  St,  Jjing.  I  agree  with  him,  merely  maJt- 
"wi  ot  ng  the  mental  reservation  that  the 
'J"  th«  luman  element  should  not  be  over- 
's m-  ookod  by  the  pupil.  1  am  ertlll  preju- 
IL  ht  llcod  In  favor  of  viva  voce  Instruction, 
lij  lij  >f  which  this  U  the  nearest  approach. 
M  llttr.  fet  what  a  lot  of  dry,  tedious  teohnl- 
titmut  lid  preparation  may  be  dlappnaed  with 
to  lit  f  thJa  method  Is  Intelligently  used, 
todffltj;  rhere  la  no  royal  road  to  Parnassus, 
lol  iTj.  jut  there  may  be  short  cuts,  and  it  Is 
tlon  tti  ilways  the  first  steps  that  connt. 
15  hir. 
It  tern. 
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Nina  Tarasova,  Singer  of  R 
sian  Folk  Songs,  Heard  at 
Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre 
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■wrou.s,  aiui  I 'ip  i 

..untala"  >  i  y  ' 

\'.c  II  iu(Jt.T(l.  Jlyman  Rovin,  i^y,  u  juimgj 
pianist,  who  was  tho  Boloist  in  tho  j 
Gvieg  A  minor  concerto,  showed  no  | 
particular  reason  for  his  appearance.  ■ 

Another  afternoon  concert  took  place 
at  the  Princess  Theatre,  when  Mis.s 
Frances  Sonin,  who  has  appeared  here 
before  this  season,  gave  a  song  re- 
cital in  costume.  In  a  group  of  mod-  ' 
em  American  songs  she  showed  con- 
siderable humor  in  her  interpretations. 
,  Her  art,  however,  is  not  important.  She 
was  iwarmly  greeted  by  a  large  aV' 


By  JOHN  H.  RATTEEY. 

'I'he  dcbiit  of  Dorothy  .Inrdon  oil 
coiiem  stace  at  tho  Hippodromei  last 
(  renins  proved  to  lie  one  of  tiho  most  in> 
portant,  as  it  was  one  of  the  mo.st  artis 
ticall.v  successfu],  event.s  of  the  •musical 
year  in  New  Yjrk.  Another  great  aiidi- 
encci  packed  the  big-  playhou.sp.  and  with 
instant  recognition  of  the  brilliant  per- 
I'ormnnoo  of  Miss  .Jaixlon  expressed  itself, 
in  spontaneon.s  and  prolonged  dcmou-J 
.titrations  of  enthusiasm.  The  yontlifull 
Driina  donna  soprano  of  tho  Chicasoi 
Opera  Company  sanR  with  a  fervor  ofi 
spirit  and  a  freshness  of  voice  that  were 
hardly  equaled  even  in  the  memorable 
siK-oess  of  her  grand  opera  debut  in  "Fe- 
dorn"  at  the  l-e.\ington  T"h.?atre  last 
AVinter.  lu  heir  fir.st  .^oneert  she  loomed 
radiant  of  personality  and  in  a  .loyous 
mood.  An  atmosphere  of  naturalness 
and  congenial  color  was  about  lier  that 
M-a.s  not  possible  in  the  tragii'  and  tene- 
bi-al  figure  of  the  Sardou  operatic  hero- 
ine, and  for  these  reasons  the  glorv  of 
liPiv  fine  voice  wa.s  at  il.s  best. 

Tu  the  aria  from  "C'n\-;illeri;r'  she  iiii- 
veiled  tho  Hashing,  tiexible  and  affile 
-oiialities  cf  her  woll-l  rained  voic-e,  deliv- 
ering the  lyrical  aiirl  ilramatic-  values 
Nvieh.  assured  a'lfhority  and  tonal  iiuish. 
But  it  was  her  singins:  (.f  ".lahrzi  it,"  the 
new  Kadi.sh  song  l.y  Itliea  i.-'ilb 'rta,  tliat 
proved  to  be  the  feature  of  the  riro'gram 
and^  fixed  the  liigh  eutliusiasrn  of  the 
audience  in  its  iiistautarieous  re'  (.gnition  i 
of  the  combined  artistry  of  the,  composer 
and  th?.  singer.  The  former,  Avho  idayed' 
t'he  aceompanimont  witli  cousuminate' 
...c-eess,  shared  in  the  great  .storm  of  ap- 
plause which  followed  the  song,  and 
showed  her  girlish  delight  in  iliss  .Jar- 
don's  triumphant  launching  of  lic.r  new 
composition. 

X  Slngov  for  the  People. 

Dorothy  .lardon's  commanding  method 
of  direct  ai'iical,  her  magnetic  presence 
and  natural  intimacy  of  address  to  the 

oiK-ert 


l  ess  included,  f'  nr  groups  oi  song.s  cn- 
si'ted  by  the  versalile  young  sopi-ano  in 
fho  costume  ot  the  (diaracters  imper- 
vonated.  In  llho  eliaraeters  nf  ("io  CiJ 
Snn.  Wee  Ching  l.rc  from  tlie  .lapiiuese 
(uid  Chinese,  and  as  Mn^ha  in  a  group 
i<(  Itussian  folksongs,  and  in  a  dozen 
.\merirnii  bjllad  legends  and  chi'd  lyric-i. 
Miss  Sonin  rounded  out  a  highly  suc- 
cessful juogram  before  an  cut hu.siastic 
and  dr>monstrntive  aiidienee.  Anne 
T/pary  nt  the  piano  contriliuted  notably 
i  •>  the  artistic  sueces  i  of  the  [irogram. 

(Jcoi'so  It flnilKTf'*  Kedtnl. 

(ipoige  Ueimlierr's  fresh,  resonant  and 
1^■eil-trained  tenor  voice  pleased  a  con- 
siderable nudieueo  at  the  evening  recital 
in  the  Princi-ss  Theatre.  He  sang  many 
.\ni(riean.  .N'orwegian,  Arab'an.  P>ii!ga- 
rian.  French  and  Italian  numbers,  faring 
with  much  felicity  in  the  more  important 
.Tvia  from  Mereadante's  "II  (riura- 
mento"  and  in  Haondels  "The  Vessel 
Storm  Driven."  I'>ank  Braun  supplied 
cajiital  accompaniments  and  tho  soloist 
was  rewarded  by  the  demonstrative  ap- 
luoval  of  his  hearers. 

The  Young  Men's  Symphony  On'hes- 
trn,  Arnold  \'olpe.  conductor,  played  an 
interesting  program  to  a  considerable 
.nidienoe  at  Aeolian  Hail.  Goldmark's 
"SaUuntala"  overture,  (Jrieg's  Concerto 
in  A-minor  for  piano  with  orchestra, 
with  Hyman  lioyinsky  at  tho  piano,  and 
Beethoven's  Fiftli  Symphony  i-ounded  out 
the  artistically  successful  matinee. 
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Nina  Tarasova,  a  young  Russi. 
singer  of  folksongs  and  ballads,  w! 
appeared  last  night  at  the  Maxine  E 
liott  Theatre,  possesses  that  rarest 
all  qualities— personality.  From  th 
top  of  her  head  to  the  soles  of  her  fee 
the  distance  is  not  great,  but  ever 
inch  of  it  is  crammed  with  life.  Sh 
IS  a  sort  of  Russian  Yvette  Guilbert 
of^the'*"^^-'""^  tl^o^gh  the  larger  pan 

of  knnwt"^'^"'^^  ""^"^  ^^'^^  natural  intimacy  of  addres 

She  san     f  language  in  which  vast  audience  which  heard  her  concert 

„  J  carried  away  by  debut  prompted  the  thought  that  heie  i.s 

me   e.xtraordinarv  irU.,i;i...       ,    .  .  ,  ,        ,  i 

a    woman    whose,   natural    cnddwrneuts,  | 


if  licr  fiuic.  Miss  .lar- 


extraordinary  vitality  and  ■  inter-  •> 
pre  u-e  power  of  the  singer,  and  the  varied  experience.s  and  great 
applause  which  followed  each  song  was'  'li'^iwatic  equipmeofs  tit  her  most  natui 

such  as  is  rarely  heard  in  a  New  Yorki  vvn"  1"       ^  ^'V'  '"'  ''^'"P'*' 

irecital.  ^|  W  batever  nuiv  Ijc  tlie  extent  niul  degret 

Mmo    T«-  ,  oontiuiicil  success  in  -rand  cp.^ra 

iine.  larasova  has  a  voice,  but  her  seem<;  th.'i!,  i„cic  f,,an  anv  othoi 

manner  of  using  it  would  raise  the  hair'  .^"'fT''-?"  "  ' 

Ze  sL  ""T        ^"^  -^'".  teacher.,  f,'.:  '^^ 
She  sings  by  main  force,  any  how,  any' 
way.    We  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
five  years  she  had  torn  •  her  voice  to 
pieces,  but  in  the  mean  time  she  dis 

urI\Tr''  ""-'P^^^P^.  rather  a  nat 
ure    that    would    make    the  fortune, 

artistic   or  peiuniary,  of  a  hundred 

ingers  who  can  produce  pleasing  tonesj  - 

rb^L^^^t^^^ro^ro?^^^ 

•ed  head,  and  she  is  as  L=n  -°  ^^""^ 
^..sian  grand  duklaUu't  ^be  uslil^el 
"rotzk;  delectable  Mr' 


Shouts  of  "Bisa,  Biss"  rang  In  Maxine 
Elliott's  Theatre  last  night  -when  '  Miss 
Nina  Tarsova,  a  young  and  pretty  Rus- 
sian singer,  appeared  for  tlie  first  time 
in  America  giving  a  costume  recital  of 
Russian  folk  so.is.s.  When  she  threw 
bac!<  I-.er  head,  tossing  her  bobbed  reddish 
hair  over  her  forehead,  .  and  spread  out 
her  arms  as  she  -sang  "On  Driver  On,"  a 
song  of  banished  love,  the  audience 
that  crowded  the  house  applauded  and 
shouted.  .        -  . 

Miss  Tarsova  has  a  personality  that 
arouses  ehthu-siasm.  She  is  not  merelv  a 
singer.  She  is  an  actress.  With  the  "in- 
tensity of  a  Billy  Sunday,  and  the  subtlty 
of  a  Yvette  Gnilbert  he  deals  out  thrillb 
with  the  abandon  of  an  Eva  Tanguay 
Yet  she  is  an  artist. 

The  sadness  of  Russian  Io\-e  was 
pictured  in  ''Sadness  be  Silent"  and 
"Song  of  the  Yamshtshil<."  riven  more 
gripping  was  the  humor  of  "At  tlie  Weil  " 
a  light  !ove  song. 

Miss   Tarasava's   voice    is   not  excep- 
tionally beautiful  or  does  she  display  a 
polished  vocal  style.    She  is  an  emotional 
being,  casting  a  spell  over  her  hearers 
with  the  technique  which  is  at  hand 
There  were  no  programmes  last  night 
I  as  they  did  not  arrive  from  the  printjer 
vocal  audiir""'"^""''""^  Sigmund  Spfaeth.  one  of  the 
! '•'■^■'islators    of   the    songs    into  English 
read  the  English  words  from  the  Xta-e 
before  Miss  Taravosa  sang  them  in  Rus- 
cp.-ra,  ?''f"-.     •''^^era'     professional  musicians 
,.i-i,„,.  'icard  the  recital. 


don  is  best  endowed  l>y  iiat  irc,.  tempera 
ent  and  training  to  be  a  singer  of  and 
the  American  ji^ople — ^licr  own  iioo- 
.  !e.     At  the  liig  gathering  of  newspajier 
men  at  the  Coinniodore  on  Saturday  mid- 
night .'■ho,  sang  "The  Star  Sii.aii;,;|cd  llan- 
ne:-'"   with   au  effect  that    was  elicliic, 
startlingly  so.    For  .she  ha,-  the  fire,  the 
tenderness,   the  power  and   the  under- 
standing of  the  humanities  that  are  the 
most  precious  possessions  of  that  1-arest 
of  all  artists   fespecially  in   th°  United 
■  ates) — a    really   great   "singer  of  the 
siugino-  of  "Dear 
of    '  The  Long. 
l;ong  Trail"  o-  i.f  anv  of  the  stirring 
«nd  heart-grippiiri  ballads  now  dwelling 
in    tlici   hearts    cf    Amerio-aii    men  and 
"onien  gives  striking:  proof  of  her  alnios'' 
unio]iie  pow"r  in  lliis  most'  commendabl. 
field  of  lyric  artistry. 


^een  the  groups  of  tongs',  ^oltt^^; 
tie    non-arrival    nf    v-i,.,  '-'wing-to. 

There  were  a  number  nf 
tejs  and  concertsTur?n'g°the°fe  X 

#»  I    orchestra    condufied    by  'Lhan 
^anko  appeared  before  a  larc-o  = 
ice.     Miss  Jardon   has  an   f.- I^'^'l 
ttural  voice,  and  Mr  RosJlw 
H'  the  great  voices  of  ?he"^"'. 
i-  ed  at  times  ski^fuiw^^^  J^nt"^' 
.^pamngly,  Miss  Jard^on'llng*  a°n'"? 
om    "Cavaheria    Rusticana''  .^j 
ng  in  Yiddish,  an^  M?  » 
.ve,   among   other  -  thin ni^  t'®"'''^" 
Ivnusko  Yomar  "  °wn 
In  the  afternoon  the  Ynn^™  t>     ■  , 
mphony   Orchestra    under  the^':f> 
ction  of  Arnold  Volpe  eave^ 
rt  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Its  Itlt^ 

the    Beethoven    Fifth  Sv'm.T"'^ 
|ile  rough  and  at  times  ra'fh™f  e^-' 


C'nnlor  ItOKenlilatt  Aeelniinc-il. 

The  noble  tenor  of  Cautoi-  .Tcscf  Kc 
senbtatt  at  the'  Hippodroino  (  nn(.,.=  i  t  n  .i 
another  iiiemorable  feature  of  the  un 
qi'.nlihrd  snocoss  of  this  eventful  ])ro 
gram.  Hp  sang  the  famous  "Ei'.i,  Eii' 
witii  tlie  rapt  intensity  and  infinite 
IKit'iios  that  are  so  iioignantly  expressed 
ii  the  spd  g'or!c<  iiiccinparable 
soug.  and  quite  co)n;i'.eted  the  triumph 
of  his  singin'r  with  n  beautiful  intona- 
liou  of  "Kol  Xidrai."  Mug  fr^gna's' 
v\'  louc^ll,,  playing  of  T'ciiper's  Hunga- 
'iai.  IJiiapsody  and  Uic  ■  Saknntala  ' 
(.•,(viiiri\    splendidly    doiii-prcd    by  thei 

s.MlluiuUiy    rirc'.csl  I  o     f,.;ii;;:i  I",!     l,y  Xa-I 

l'"ranko.  .  uim'etriiaf 

and  comp'.el"  ,.r  i,,..  [.vogram, 

Francis  Sonin'H  Kooiliil.  ' 

I'rai-'fis  Sonin's  costcinc  lecit.'i!  nt  the 
Prirtr-ess,  Theatre  in  I',     afternoon  wasj 
the   seciuul  sueeessful   pxcinsoii   of  tiiis 
iciipabie  young  sopran.i  into  a  nev,-  and 
jcommendablo  field  of  musically  edifying  j 
cntertainnieDt.     Having  done  much  suc- 
icessful  work  oh  tiie  concert  .stage  dur- 
ing the  past  three  .seasons,  .Miss  Sonin; 
has  finally  decided  to  devote  al!  of  iisrl 
efforts  (o  the  study  and  pnsentation  of' 
1  child i-eri's  songi  rf  various  nations,  thus 
luriiishing  .Tii  origin::!  and  highiy  diveri- 
n-    •■nicrtriinnieni       bile    develoiun^:  in 

\ 


GEORGE  REIMHERR  GIVES 

GOOD  SONG  RECITAL 

With  a  programme  composed  >dmarily . 
of  American  songs,  George  Reimhcrr,  re- 
cently discharged  from  the  army,  gave  a' 
'^"^""^        ^"'^  I-'rincess  Theatre  last 
son^    s  '""F"''  *"lerpret.  American 

.songs  .so  well  as  he.   He  has  a  fine  smooth 

l,rl    "I  °^  "^'^  voice  that  is 

r.iic.  Little  shadings  of  tone  are,at  his 
command,  and  he  sings  with  a  lovely  le- 
gato w-hcn  he  so  desires.  His  diction  hag 
di.stinction.    His  voice  is  good,  although 

v^L^Vf^^,    ""l-    ^"  'ig'iter  things  it  isli 
very  effective,  but  m  dramatic  or  extreme- 
ly higli  things  not  so  good.  J 

His  programme  was  not  one  that  would 
attract  a  particularly  musical  audience 
Only  one  song  of  his  first  group,  .Eugene 
Halle's  "Question  and  AuEiuer,"  was  en- 
'tirely  satisfying,  although  the  audience  de.j 
nianded  a  repetition  of  Miss  Mana  Zucca's 
Persian  Song." 

Two  arias  were  heard,  "Fu  eel  este  quel 
contento  '  (il  Giuramcnto)  by  Mercadante 
and  Handel's  "The  Vessel  Storm  Driven" 
(Radamisto).  The  first  was  not  well  done 
but  in  ffandel's  aria  all  of  Mr.  Reimherr's 
beauty  of  style  came  into  play. 

Folk  songs  of  Norway.  Araliia.  Bulgaria} 

and  Holland  and  a  second  group  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  songs  completed  the  pro- 
gra  mme.  .  ,  ' 

A  large  audience  applauded  his  numbers 
with  enthusiasm. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  SYMPHONY 

PLAYS  ITS  LAST  CONCERT! 

Among  th£  .musical  organizations  whosn  j; 
purpose  it  is  to  give  exiperienco  to  young'  , 
musicians  .  the   Young   Men's   Symphon^■  i 
Orchestra,  wdiich  gave  its  last  concert  oC 
the  season  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  holds  an  influential  po'sUion.  The 
director  is  Arnold  "S'olpe,  who  is  to  direct; 
summer  'coneerts  in  the  Stadium  of  tii.; 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  'a  Iqadei; 
of  experience  and  ability;  ' 

Bccllidvcn's  ,  fifth  svm'pbony  '  wa3  tj^W 
pritKipal  conrfiliution  6f  tlv  '-■oi'itliful  m- 


ili  inn.  niaJi.  IK  yi  .  i e-ril.i  .■.  , 
•r.  liialjrri  .lud 'the  'auU-lcnco  liked  It.: 
.v<  II  that  Mr.  Volpe  called  the  whole  of 
ehettra  to  its  feet  to  share  the  hearty  ap- 
plaus<.. 

Tho  .•joloist  was  Hyman  RovliiBky, 
pianist  who  has  been  heard  in  the  Orecji- 
wioli  Village  Theatre.  He  lacks  experi- 
ence, but  ha.s  temperament.  Grieg's  plan" 
<;on»  crto.was  hi:;  offering.  It  proved  to  f'^ 
a  little  too  cxacling  a  work  for  him  in  In  : 
prcs.cnl  .-Lago  of  (k  vclopnwint. 

Goldmark's  ".Sa  kunlala"  '  overture  wh  : 
the  third  and  final  number  prcsontcd. 
i    1'hc  playing  of  the  orchestra,  it'  not  al- 
I  ways  precise, -Avas  always  Irtterdalihg.  ' 

Youno  Pfauer6  Give 
Bee^fioven  Sympfionu 
in  Exceffent  Stule 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

J^OUIS  J.  CORNU'S  JUNIOR  OR- 
OHESTRA,  Its  membership  re- 
duced largely  to  girls,  with  the 
smallest  damsel,  a  pretty  child,  in 
the  place  of  the  concertmaster, 
gave  its  annual  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single 
cholr^"  ur"?-''^^^"-^''^'^^  tfie  bra.ss 
so  ^t't»  ^  •  s  eager  disciples, 

so  attentive  to  the  conductor's  ex- 
Pl  cit  gesticulatory  directions,  man- 
ipulated  stringed    instruments  ex- 

vlnu"^'^'-.  ^^^'■e  ^^^--e  Plenty  of 
violins,     first     and     second;  two 

Thi  .o.  f"'  r°  ''"'''''»'  seemed. 
wiL  ?  f'"''  ^^^^  ^'o''  ^  fe^'  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  tympani 

nf  i^li.'o  o  ^'^Z"-  ""''er  the  hands 
chinks  Bassott,  filled  up  the 

The  most  pretentious  offering  on 
I  Qvt,  'i''°S's.mme  was  Beethoven's 
Syn^phony  in  C  major,  and  it  .served 
to  disclose  qualities  on  the  .part  of 
the  youngsters  that  reflected  credit 
J^^„ln^""  ^f^'^f'er.  Their  attack  wa.-. 
rei.^.^  ^'^^'■P  '''"^  energetic;  their 
thilv  t  '■bythm  firm; 

theii  intonation  remarkably  g-ood 
and  their  phrasing  peculiarly  fust  ' 
Other  instrumental  numbers  on 
jthe  programme  were  Cha.minade'- 
I  Air  ds  Ballet,  "Pierette";  the 
i};!'?".  i-ei'te  from  Detibe.s'  Ballet 
i"&ylvia";  excerpts  from  ■'r^agliacci  •' 
land  the  Overture  to  Thomas's  "Rav- 
inond.  ■' 

Joseph  Mathieu,  tenor,  contribut- 
ed several  vocal  sslections  with 
^piano  accompaniment. 

i.'SPANISH'BOHEME'IS 
;|  HEARD  AT  THEPARK 

The  Spaniards  have  a  "Boheme"  of 
their  own  and  the  Teatro  Espanol  pro- 
duced it  last  evening  in  the  Park  Thea- 
tre. The  work  Is  called  "Los  Boheralos" 
and  the  book  Is  by  GuiUermo  Perrin  and 
Miguel  Palclos,  the  music  by  Amadeo 
Vivos.  The  work  does  not  belong  to  the 
gran  dopera  class,  but  Is  one  of  Spain's 
own  creations,  a  zarzuela,  which  Is  a  ' 
kind  of  a  clmic  operetta.  j 

The  Bohemians  in  the  zarzuela  are  a 
poet  and  a  musician,  who  write  an 
opera.  Cosette,  the  heroine,  secretlly 
learns  the  prima  donna  role  In  the  opera  ! 
and  when  the  singer  cast  for  th  part  ' 
at  the  Opera  Comique  falls  ill  calmly 
steps  in  and  achieves  a  grand  success. 

There  is  opportunity  for  a  plenty  of 
comedy  in  the  action,  but  the  proceed- 
ings last  evenings  were  by  no  means  in- 
spiriting. The  singers  were  laboring 
under  the  familiar  disadvantages  of 
tiously  except  whn  th  chorus  gayly  dis- 
flrst  night  and  everything  moved  cau- 
tiously except  when  the  chorus  gavly 
disported  itself  in  a  genuinely  good  num- 
ber. 

The  musio  was  all  smooth  and  fluent 
buf  like  that  of  the  some  composer  s 
more  serious  work,  "Maruxa,"  showed 
Ilttlo  skill  in  the  differentiation  of  char- 
acter. There  was  no  good  singing  in 
the  performance  and  the  orchestra 
seemed  at  a  loss  sometimes. 

Isabel  Marqueti,  who  was  heard  in 
•Maru.iyi,"  was  the  Cosette  and  displayed 
again  rtiuch  vigor  of  voice  and  a  U'beral 
tremolo.  Tho  other  members  of  the  cast 
with  the  exception  of  Ricardo  VaJes  as 
airard,  were  entirely  undistinguishea 

The  zarzeula  was  followed  by  the  re-  ■ 
vlev.',  "Cielo  Espanol,"  which  was  (riven 
last  week. 
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^OS  BOHEMIOS"  WINS  | 
AT  TEATRO  ESPAGNOL' 

Amadeo   Vives's  Frolicksome  and 
Fantastic  Spanish  Opera  Delights 
Big  Audience  at  Park  Theatre. 

Thf>    lir^t    Aincriran    |):-rronnanco  of 
-  Spani-l.  op-^ni  "l.-s  BohPinais"  at 
■  Park  ThoMtvo.  'IViitio  KMiapnol.  last 
.nine  rlrrw  anMlifr  ."UW.il.v  au<lipn<'i> 
1  le.siiltod  in  a  lomplcto  an'l  i-onvinc- 
sur.  osb    l)..tli    f-r    Aiu:ulf.)   Vivos  s 
^nrv^pIa  and  for  thp  .•ai>ilnl  sinsins  and 
rianclns  cast  and  rhonis  \v  hi.'h  Mvarmed 
ilir-  spcups  with  vivid  and  inspiriting  pio- 
i  MPS.     Musiiallv  and  draniatii'ally,  the 
|,  ifi)rniani-i>  was  »n  iniprovonirnt  oveif 
Mariixa"   from  tlic  Ani.'rican  point  ot 
iMV    and  l!io  wcll-trainod  <asl  of  pnn- 
i.^ils  sPciiipd  more  at  oasp  iii  Ihoir  re- 
,  ctivp  nssiKnniPDts.  ^>pf><iai  .iminKnda- 
,„  is    dm-     to     tl>p    prrfornianro;  of 
.iipria   Avilps,    Dora    Iris.   .Maria  Bor- 
iloN.  .Maria     liardoc.i.     Miy:opl  Tr-.s. 
ii-los  Kni  isco  and  l.pandrn  Uiiz. 
•l.os    IJolu-mios"    is    (li>-  traditional 
assir  form  of  tli:>  Spanish  -/.ar/.npla.  i- 
<  one  act  and  tlircc  sipnts,  the  story 
I    artist  life  in  the   I-atin   U'lartor  ol 
I'aris  the  story    written   1)V  Cuillprmo 
IVrrin  and  Mi;;i:el  <1p  I'alacios.  and  thf 
luitsic  l>v   Aniad:o  Vivis.     It  was  hrsi 
l,iodiic.-d  March  -'t.  )'.Ml4.  at  the  Ipatro 
/arzucla.  in  Uarcclona.  and  is  full  ol 
l.richt  comedy  and  aniiisin.:;  situations 
The  scene  opens  in  the  I'aris  iTUar  that 
ii  shared  hv   the  two  Kay  Bohemians 
Ifob.Tto.  who  has  written  an  opera,  am 
Victor,  who  has  wiHtti  ii  a  libivtto.  and 
the  oeious  meddler,  (rirard.  father  of  the 
Iiretty    (-'orzette.    whose    amhitious  are 
fixed  iip"ii  heconiiuK  an  opera  star.  It 
will  bo  reiieated  at  the  Wodnf.sday  mati- 
.  c.    The  wonderful  dancinfr  of  the  Spaii- 
-h  dancing  revue  "Ciels  lOspagtioe."  fol- 
■iwinc  the   opera,   again   delighted  the 
i^sDonsivc  audience. 


'  A 


I  the  Park  Theatre,  after  waiting  ijiiUl , 

(luarter  before  nine  o'clock  last  night ! 
ur  the  curtain  to  rise,  were  infonned  that! 
.)  performance  of  "Los  Bohemios"  would 
•    u'iven,  and  that  mohey  would  be  re- 

mded.  TheK  cashed  in  at  the  box  office 
nd  the  Siianish  Theatre  in  New  York. 

hich  opened  on  April  19  for  a  repertory 
nsagement  of  lisht  operas,  musical  playa 
tid  revues  in  Spanish,  is  no  more. 

'Hie  closing  Was  prei  ipitated  last  night 

V  a  strike  of  the  orchestra,  but  the  re- 
.  ipts  had  been  unsatisfactory  since  the 
l>ening.  The  ending  of  the  enterprise,  it 
,  now  admitted,  was  largely  due  to  a 
oor  choice  Of  opera  for  the  opening  per- 
ormance,  "Marxura."  Remembering  tl.ei 
vely  season  of  Spanish  musical  comedy. 
The  l>and  of  Joy,"  last  year,  playgoers,] 
s-pecially  Spanish-.Vmericaiis,  went  to 
lie  first  performance  this  year  by  thel 
low  organization  in  large  numbers,  near- 

V  a  thousand  being  turned  away  on  that' 
vening.  Kvcryhody  was  disapointed;  thel 
v.,rformance  of  "Marxura"  fell  flat.  Even 
lie  sheep  in  this  Arcadian  trifle  of  slow 
iiusic  scored  failures. 

On  last  Monday  "Los  Bohemios"  wa.= 
;iresentcd,  redeeming  the  Spanish  Theatri 
irlistically  in  a  most  satisfactory  fashion 
i;ut  it  was  too  late.  "Maruxa"  had  fear- 
fully turned  the  edge  of  public  iijterest 
its  selection  was  said  to  have  been  against 
ihe  judgment  of  Manuel  Noriega,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Spanish  Theatre,  hut  pressed 
Ijy  one  or  two  o£  the  '-artistic  advisers."  of 
•vhom  there  are  many— perhaps  too  many. 
Prospects  of  having  to  play  "Maruxa 
again  aggravated  the  orchestra,  it  was 
learned.  

CONVENT  SCHOOL  GIRL 

SINGS  AT  A  RECITAL 

,1  puiills  studying  with  Emilie  A. 
Ito.'ias  gave  a  reciial  last  night  at  the 
.Majestic  Hotel,  and  a  largo  and  friendly 
audience  listened  with  pleasure  to  a  long 
prugramme  of  songs  and  arias  from  well 
known  operas.  Prominent  among  the 
future  prima  donnas  was  Miss  B«lla  Gatti 
lecent.  graduate  from_  the  .'^acred  Heart 
ronvonf  school.  "She  has  a  ^^-^  ^^.^l^^^^^f 
voice  whicli  she  uses  With  skill  nd  ta.^ie. 
ter  first  number,  "Chere  Nuit,"  by  Bach- 
et  was  sung  in  French,  and  her  ^^^^^f • 
•  Tu  Sei  MOTta  NelU  iVta  Mm,  by  Cos Ui^ 
in  ttallan.  Her  oontribuations  J^'-^'^ 
appreciated  by  the  audience.  Hearty  ap 
l.iause  and  flowers  were  her  reward- 

Miss  Gatti  also  has  attracUve  Per 
sonaiity,  which  is  a  real  asset  with  a 
^■^^ge  A  mtle  more  attention  to  acqu.r- 
ing^:  more  even  tone  and  >he  acQu^^io'^ 
of  a  smother  legato  style  would  better  her 
work.  She  ennunciate^  weU  and  is  tal 
ented  in,  if  not  altx^gether  mas  er  of.  the 
subtle  art  of  song  chara<;tenzaUon. 

Among  the  other  singer.,  --r^.^'^^Lola 
lenkins  who  sang  Burleigh  s  Didn  t  it 
Rain  "  Miss  WiUerby  Simmons  who  wa^ 
hean  fn  "Caio  Nome,"  from  "Rigoletto, 
Miss  Regina  Kahl,  Mrs.  Lillian  Phe^ps- 
rorva   [  °on  r.  .  son  and  Miss  I>ottl«  Hor- 


Under  Artur  Bodanzky.  \ 

Artur  Bodanzky  is  favorably  knowil 
in  this  community  as  a  conductor  ol 
German    ojjeraa.     There    have  been 
more  thrilling:  Wagner  conductors  ir 
this  city,  but  his  reading,  this  sea 
son,  of  Weber's  "Oboron,"  which  owoi 
iti,  resurrection  to  him,  was  admir- 
able.  Last  night  he  appeared  in  Car 
negie  Hall  as  conductor  of  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  postponedj 
-second  concert,  which  will  be  the  last 
this  season,  (he  promised  third  hav- 
ing been  abandoned.    The  first,  it  will 
be  remembered,  wa.s  given  under  Ed- 
gar Varese,  who  resigned  afterwards. 
Apparently  there  was  no  wild  cnthusi-' 
asm  over  the  futuristic  programmes  hCj 
had  excogitated:  but  why  did  he  notj 
produce  that  work  of  his.  own  which, 
rumor  hath  it,  requires  for  its  per- 
formance one  hundred  and  forty  play- 
ers?    That   might    have   waked  up 
this  sleepy  old  village. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  ^s  a  better  conductor 
than  M.  Varese,  and  in  his  programrne 
lie  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,, 
choosing  only  compositions  which  have 
been  done  over  and  over  again  this 
season  and  every  season  for  years  and 
years:  Brahms's  first  symphony,  Bcr- 
iioz.'s  "Carnival  Romain"  overture, 
Debussy's  "Afternoon  of  the  Fawn," 
the  scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  and  Wag- 
ner's ''Tannhauser"  overture.  It 
seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  form 
a  new  symphony  orchestra  to  do  these 
things  over  again,  but  done  it  was  and 
you  cannot  argue  against  facts.  No 
one  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
Mr.  Bodanzky  expected  anything  star- 
tlingly  new,  in  the  readings  of  these 
venerable  works,  but  that  was  not  nec- 
essaiT,  for  the  audience  applauded 
with  all  its  might  and  main.  As  al- 
ways, the  final  movement  of  the  sym- 
phony, in  which  Brahms  pays  his  re- 
spects to  Beethoven  ("Any  fool  can 
see  that,"  he  said),  aroused  the  hear- 
ers to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement. 


ami  cono.iiu-ai  iou  of  Ou.-j'.av  . 
The  rhvtlim  had  a  nervous  vigor  am 
verve  "that  r.aueht  the  breath  and 
set  the  blood  in  motion.  The  dyna- 
mis  scale  was  exceptionally  large 
an  d  exquisitely  adjusted,  ranging 
from  the  most  delicate  pionisslmo 
to  tlie  most  powerful  accumulations 
of  sound.  Climaices  were  built  up 
with  a  fine  sense  of  contrast,  sus- 
pense, and  preparation  and  a  mas- 
terlul  command  of  graduation  ot 
tone-force  and  tempo. 

The  lovelv  cantilena  ol  the  An- 
dante in  Brahms's  symphony  Bo- 
danzky treated  with  great  tender- 
ness, vet  with  dignified  reserve. 
The  Allegretto  he  read  witli  spirit 
and  vivacity.  And  the  Finale,  with 
solemn  introduction,  he  worked 
to  an  overwhelming  conclusion. 
Brilliant,  to  say  the  least,  was 
the  performance  of  the  Berlioz 
overture— a  tour  de  force,  stirring' 
in  its  pompous  sonorities  the 
Tannhaeuser"  music  that  came  at 
the  end.  That  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish what  he  ,dld  with  the 
Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn  s  Mid- 
Riimmer  Night's  Music"  was  not 
oX  to  his  credit,  but  to  that  of  the 
orchestra,.  Though  most  daintily 
worked  out  from  a  technical  point 
of  view,  however,  the  poetic  atrno- 
sphere  was  lacking,  as  also  in  th« 
Dubussy  number. 

The  same  programme  wiU  be  re- 
peated this  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.   


Its 
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By  MAX  SMITH. 

AKTUR  BODANZKY  put  the  New- 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  its  feet 
in  Carnegie  Hall  and  delighted 
the  audiences  that  witnessed  yester- 
day's and  Thursday's  concerts. 

For  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
who  had  answered  the  call  of  the 
young  organization  when  Mr.  Va- 
rese unexpectedly  handed  in  -his 
resignation  Thursday  evening  was  a 
triumph,  as  was  also  yesterday's 
matinee  with  the  same  programme. 
Such  vociferous  approval  as  the  two 
audiences  flung  at  him  after 
Brahm's  .Symphony  in  C  minor.  No. 
1,  after  Hector  Berlioz's  "Benvenuto 
Cellini"  overture  and  after  the 
overture  to  "Tannhaeuser"  Jiast  not 
been  heard  in  New  York  this  sea- 
son. And  every  bit  of  it  was  de- 
served. 

The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
not  yet  a  perfectly  amalgamated 
and  finished  body  of  players.  The 
strings  (affected  no  doubt  by  the 
dampness  Thursday  night)  sounded 
rather  thin.  Some  of  the  woodwind, 
too,  did  not  meet  every  demand, 
though  there  can  be  only  praise  for 
the  '  first  oboe  and  clarinet,  and 
there  were  blunders,  too,  especially 
towards  the  close  ot  the  exacting 
programme. 
A\  EXHII,\KAT1XG  CO>CERT. 

In  spite  ot  these  drawbacks,  how-  • 
ever,  Mr.  Bodanzky,  Iby  dint  of  his 
musicianship,  his  knowledge,  his 
command,  his  authority,  his  assur- 
ance and  magnetism,  made  yester- 
day's concert  as  well  as  Thur.sday's. 
the  most  interesting,  the  most  ex- 
hilarating, the  most  inspiring  of 
the  year.  There  was  electricity  in 
the  air  from  the  moment  that  he 
lifted  his  baton  to  sive  the  signal 
for  the  first  strali.s  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,  "  And  through- 
out the  performance,  save,  perhaps, 
in  PebussVs  Prelude  to  "The  After- 
noon of  a  Faun  '—the  least  satisfy- 
ing contribution-^he  held  in  thrall 
not  only  his  musicians,  but  their 
listenei's  ,  .    ,    •  , 

Tn  point  of  euphony  and  technical 
pirfeckion  the  Brahms  symphony 
left  something  to  be  desired.  But  a 
more  intensely  \  ital  and  dramati- 
cally imposing  interpretation  of  this 
inspiring  work  ha-s  hardly  been 
heard  here  since  Nikiseh. 

\'I"1'\<'K  TS  i\<'isi\i:. 


HOW  shall  we  sing  the  Lord'si 
eons  in  a  strange  land?"  I 
couldn't  help  recalling  these' 
'words  of  the  Psalmist,  these] 
■ad  th«  openingr.  "  By  the  rivers  of| 
Babylon,"  tn  'which  is  compressed  the 
Immemorial  melancholy  of  an  en- 
Bla-vvd  race,  when  I  heard  Sophie 
Braela-a  Intone  with  her  luscious  con- 
tralto a  touchlnc  Hebrew  lament, 
•*  SDl  Eail  Ijomo  Asovtonl?"  at  a  con- 
Dert  la«t  Winter.  Naturally  I  believed 
th9  melody  to  be  the  echo  of  some 
trlbitl  ohant  eung  In  the  days  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  perhaps 
befor*  that  In  the  days  of  the  pre- 
aiBtcrlo  Sumerlans  and  the  epic 
of  Ollsamesh.  Others  have  made 
the  same  error.  Judge  of  my 
iurprlse  'when  in  a  copy  of  The 
American  Jewish  News  I  read  that  the 
composer  of  "  ElU  Eill  "  is  living, 
that  his  name  is  Jacob  Kopel  Sandler, 
that  he  wrote  the  music  for  a  histori- 
cal drama,  "  Die  B'ne  Moishe," 
("The  Sons  of  Moses,")  which  deals 
■with  the  Chinese  Jews.  Mr.  Sandler 
had  written  the  song  for  Sophie  Carp, 
a  Tlddish  actress  and  singer.  The 
"  Sons  of  Moses  "  was  a  failure,  and 
a  new  piece,  "  Brocha,  the  Jewish 
Klne  of  Poland,"  was  prepared.  (Not 
isdludlne  to  Pan  Dmowski.)  It  was 
produced  at  the  Windsor  Theatre  In 
the  Bowery.  The  song,  not  the  play, 
waa  a  success.  Then  the  music  drifted 
Into  queer  company,  for  music  is  a 
ll-vlngr  organism  and  wanders  when  it 
Is  not  controlled.  Finally  Sophie, 
Braslau  got  hold  of  it,  and  the  com- 
poser, who  was  directing  a  choir  in 
a  Bronx  synagogue,  was  astounded  to 
hear  of  the  acclamations  of  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Sunday  night 
audience.  His  daughter  had  Ustenedj 
to  "  Eill  Eili  "  and  brought  home  the, 
jood  news.  After  troublesome  prelim 
Inaries  "  Meyer  Beer,"  the  pen  name 
of  the  musical  editor  of  The  American 
Jewish  News,  was  able  to  prove  be 
yond  peradventure  of  a  doubt  the  ar- 
tistic parentage  of'the  song,  and  Jacob 
Sandier  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  idol- 
!  Ized  in  his  community,  aa  he  should 
be. 

"  Eill  Eili  lomo  asovtoni?  "  may  be 
fonnd  in  Psalm  22,  the  first  line  of 
the  second  verse  in  Hebretv.  In  the 
English  version  the  words  of  David  are 
la  the  first  verse:  "  My  God,  my  God, 
•why  has  thou  forsaken  me?  "  And  in 
St.  Mark's  gospel  we  read:  "  And  at 
the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  -with  a  loud 
Yolce,  saying  'Eloi,  Elol,  lama  sabach- 
thanl?  •  tvhlch  Is,  being  Interpreted: 
'  My  Ood,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
torsaJcen  me?'  "  ((Tha^ter  15,  verse 
84.)  The  exegetlsts  and  apologists,  as 
well  as  sciolists,  have  made  of  this  Im- 
laortal  phrase  a  bone  of  theological 
contention.  Schmiedel,  -w^ho  with  Har- 
nack  believes  the  words  to  have  been 
uttered  by  our  Saviour,  nevertheless 
points  out  various  details  which  pre- 
flsure  the  same  things  In  the  crucifix 
—the  just  man  hanging  on  the  stake, 
the  perforated  hands  and  feet,  the 
mocklrg  crowd,  the  soldiers  gambling! 
for  the  clothes,  everything  takes  place! 


ui  described  In  the  Psalin.  Lublln.sk 
(la  "  Dogroa,"  p.  63)  and  Arthur 
Drews  (In  "  The  Historicity  of  Jesus," 
i  p.  IBO)  demur  at  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tian conclusions  of  Harnack  and 
Bchmledel.  A  beloved  master,  the  late 
j  Bolomon  Schechter,  disposed  ot  the 
question  In  his  usual  open  style.  "  The 
world  is  big  enough,"  he  has  said  to 
me,  for  both  Jehovah  and  Jesus,  "  for 
two  such  grand  faiths  as  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Christian."  But  he  saw  Chris- 
tianity only  in  it.s  ktstorical  sequence, 
and  not  as  a  contlnuator  of  .Judaism; 
rather,  a  branching  away  from  the 
main  trunk.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
CJonstantlne.  the  world  might  be  wor- 
rtilpping  Mithra  toda.y,  was  the  eru- 
dite and  worthy  man's  belief.  En- 
Teloped  In  the  mlsta  of  the  first  two 
centuries  Christianity  seems  to  have 
had  a  narrow  escape  for  the  doctrines 
ot  Mlthralsm.  That  Salomon  Relnach 
practically  admits  In  his  "  Orpheus," 
a  most  significant  study  of  oompara- 
tfre  religions  from  the  pen  of  this 
Wench  savant. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  played  th«  organ 
In  a  "  shool,"  a  reformed,  not  an 
orthodox,  synagogue;  played  Indiffer- 
ently well.  But  my  acquaintance  -with 
the  Jewish  liturgy  dates  back  to  my 
boyhood  In  Philadelphia,  where  I 
studied  Hebrew,  in  company  with 
Latin.  The  reason?  My  mother  fond- 
ly hoped  that  I  might  bedome  a  priest 
-^he  very  .thought  of  which  makes 
nte  shudder  now.  The  religious  in 
me  found  vent  in  music  and  my  love 
of  change  was  gratified  by  playing  the 
Hebrew  service  on  Shabbaa  (Satur- 
day) and  the  Roman  Catholic  on  our 
Sabbath.  Probably  that  is  why  I  was 
affected  by  Sophie  Braslau' s  singing 
9t  "  Kill  Eill."  Rosa  Raisa  hae  put 
the  Bong  in  her  repertory,  and  only  on 
BJaater  Sunday  last  did,  Sarah  Bornl 
Blng  It,  although  it  appeared  on  the 
program  as  a  composition  of  Kurt 
Bohlndler's,  an  error  quickly  rectified 
by  Miss  Bornl,  who  did  not  know  the 
authorship  till  too  late.  "  Such 
songs,"  commented  this  soprano, 
**  come  but  once  In  a  man's  lifetime." 
Dorothy  Jardon  will  no  doubt  sing 
"  sail  ElU,"  as  she  eafig  for  the  first 
time  a  Jahrzelt,  a  Kaddish  by  Rhea 
Bllberta,  at  the  Hippodrome  last  Sun 
Cay.  Mr.  Sandler  has  come  Into  his 
his  own,  and  it  Is  gratifying  to  record 
that  the  credit  is  largely  due  to 
"  Meyer  Beer  "  and  The  American 
Jewish  Ne-ws. 

I  have  always  entertained  a  pectillar 
admiration  for  the  Jews  and  Judaism. 
It  began  with  the  study  of  Semitic 
literature  of  the  Talmud,  above  all 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  most  sublime  in 
our  language,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
asserts  In  his  comparative  estimate  of 
Oreek  and  Hebraic  cultures.  My  dear- 
est friends  have  been,  still  are,  of  that 
race.  Prejudice,  social  or  political, 
scalsst  the  Jerw  I  not  only  detest,  but 
X  have  never  been  able  to  compre- 
beaid.  My  early  playmates  were  Jew- 
Mi  bojrs  and  girls.  I  have  stood  under 
t)M  "Choopah,"  (marriage  canopy,) 
ad  katve  seen  many  a  Bar-Mltrvah; 
fnu  sat   "  Shlvah  "   for  the  dead 


i 

father    of    intimate    friends.  From 
RaiCael    Joseffy    to    Georg  Brandes; 
from  the  brilliant  Hungarian  virtuoso 
that   was   Joseffy— whose    father,  a 
learned  rabbi,  I  visited  at  Budapest— 
In  Pest-Ofen— in  1903,  when  he  was 
84,  an   Orientalist,    a   linguist  with 
twenty-six    languag<es,    ancient  and 
modern,  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue— to 
Professor  Brandes,  the  Danish  scholar, 
an  Intellectual  giant,  and  a  critic  In  the 
direct  line  of  Salnte-Beuve  and  Talne— 
both  men  I  knew  and  loved.  Whether 
the  Jew  has  attained  the  summits  a 
a  creator  in  the  Seven  Arts  I  canno 
speak   authoritatively,    although  th 
Old  Testament  furnishes  abundant  evi 
dences  that  he  has  In  poetry.  Dis 
raell,  (Beaconsfield,)  who  liked  to  teas 
Gladstone    by    calling    him    "  Froh 
stein  "  and    pointing   to    his  ruggo 
Jewish  prophet's  features,  lifts  writte 
of  his  race  most  eloquently.    I  should 
like  to  quote  a  passage  in  its  entirety, 
but  time  and  space  forbid.  But 
excerpt  I  permit  myself  the  luxury  of 
reproduction:   "  The  ear,  the  voice, 
the  fancy  teeming  with  combinations, 
the  inspiration  fervid  with  picture  and 
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and  which  we  have  preaerved  unpol- 
luted, have  endowed  us  with  almost 
ihP  exclusive  privilege  of  music;  that 
'i  lrnce  of  harmonious  sounds  which 
I  ho  ancients  recognize  as  most  divine 
tiid  deified  in  the  person  of  their  most 
beautiful  creation.  •  •  •"  He  goes 
on;  "  There  is  not  a  company  of  sing- 
ors,  not  an  orchestra  In  a  single  capi- 
tal, that  Is  not  crowded  with  our  chil- 
dren under  feigned  names  which  they 
adopt"  to  conciliate  the  dark  aversion 
which  your  posterity  will  some  dar 
disclaim  with  shame  and  dls\ 
gust.    •   •  •" 

Ijord  Beaconsficld  mentions  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn  as  Jewish 
composers,  and  Pasta  and  Grlsl  among 
the  singers.  Probably  Ijo  had  not 
heard  Rossini's  witticism  uttered  on 
his  deathbed:  "  For  heaven's  salie, 
don't  bury  me  In  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery! "  Nor  did  Beaconsfield  look 
far  enough  ahead  when  he  wrote 
"  dark  aversion  " — which  Is  wonderful. 
Today  the  boot  Is  on  the  other  leg.  It 
may  be  Gentiles  who  will  be  forced 
to  change  their  names  to  Jewish.  I 
could  easily  sign  myself  "  Shamu.s 
Hanuchah  " — leaving  out  the  "  lichts  " 
—or  pattern  after  the  name  Paderew- 
skl  Jokingly  wrote  on  his  photograph: 
"  For  Jacob  Hunekersteln." 

And  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that' 
I  know  Jews    who    themselves  are* 
ashamed  of  having  been  born  Jews.- 
Incredlblel    In  Vienna  I  have  seen  St. 
Stefan's  Cathedral  crowded  at  the 
o'clock  high  mass  by    most    "fervent  I 
worshippers,  the  majority  of    whom  I 
seemed  Semitic,  which  prompted  me  to ' 
propound  the  riddle:  When  is  a  Jew- 
not  a  Jew"?    Answer:  When  he  is  a 
Roman  Cathohc  in  Vienna.    But  you 
never  can  tell.     As  Joseffy  used  to 
say  when  some  musician  with  a  nose 
like  the  Ten  Commandments  was  in- 
troduced, as,  for  example.  Monsieur 
Fontainet    "  He  means  Brunnen,  or, 
in  Hebrew,  Pischa.    He  Is  not  a  Jew, 
but  his  grandmother  yore  a  '  echel- 
tel,"  "  (the  wig  still  worn  by  orthodox 
Jewish  women.)    The  truth  is  that 
among  the  virtuosi,  singers,  actors, 
the  Jew  holds  first  place.    Liszt  and 
Paganinl    are    the    exceptions,  and 
Paganlnl  could  easily  pass  In  an  east 
side  crowd  as  Jehudah.,   As  to  the 
Wagner  controversy,  not  started  by 
Nietzsche,  but  by  Rossini  and  Mjeyer- 
beer,  who  referred  to  Wagner  as  Jew- 
ish, that  was  settled  by  O,  G.  Sonneck 
In  his  little  book,  "  Was  Wagner  W 
Jew?  "  but  only  after  I  had  intro- 
duced to  the  columns  of  The  New 
i"0RK    Times    Sunday    Magazine  in 
1913  a  book  by  Otto  Bournot  entitled 
"  Ludwig  Geyer."    Geyer  was,  &a  you 
may    remember,    the    stepfather  of 
Richard  Wagner.   Bournot  had  access 
to  the  Baireuth  archives  and  delved 
Into  the  newspapers  of  Geyer's  days. 
August  Bdttlger's  "  Necrology  had 
hitherto  been  the  chief  source.  Mary 
Burrell'a  "  Ufo  of  Wagner  "  wm  the 
first  to  give  the  tnre,  spelling  of  the 
name  of  Wagner's  mother,  which  wm 
Bertz,  which  may  be  Jewish  or  Ger- 
man, as  you  like. 

The  Geyers  as  far  back  as  1700 
were  pious  folk.  The  first  of  the 
family  mentioned  in  local  history  was 
a  certain  Benjamin  Geyer,  who  abou 
1700  v.-a.s  a  trombone  player  and  or- 
ganlst.  Indeed,  the  Geyers  were  large- 
ly connected  with  the  Evangelical 
Church.  Ludwig  Geyer,  virtually  ac- 
knowledged by  Baireuth  aa  the  real 
of  Richard  Wagner,  looked 
(which  proves  nothing,  as  I 
have  seen  dark,  Semitic  fisher-folk  on 
the  coast  of  Galway)  and  displayed 
Jewish  versatility.  For  that  matter 
the  composer  von  Weber  looked  like 
a^ew.  as  does  CamlUe  Salnt-Sa«ns. 

ventured  to  write  of  thla 
racial  tralt-rouch  more  marked  In  his  I 
youth-the  French  composer  sent  me 
a  denial,  sarcastically  asking  how  a 
-an  with  such  a  "holy"  name  as 
Salnt-Saens  "  could  be  Jewish  But 
Leopold  Godowsky.  who  w«s  Intimate 
with  him,  has  told  me  that  h«j  took 
mother's  name.  As  to  Wag- 
•,o«o  ^  ^^"^  suffice.  In 

1896  I  attended  the  Wagner  festival  1 
at  Baireuth.  Between  performances  » 
tramped  the  Franconian  hills.  My' 
Looking  for  a  corn- 


cutter,  I  loLiud  oiu'.  nut.  far  from  the 
Wagner  house.  The  old  chap  seated 
me  in  his  doorway,  probably  to  get 
better  light,  and  as  he  crouched  over 
my  feet  In  the  street  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  known  Richard  Wagner. 
"Know  Wagner!"  he  irascibly  re- 
plied. "  He  passed  ray  shop  every 
day.  Many  the  times  I  cut  His  corns. 
Oh,  no!  not  here,  over  yonder  " — he 
Jerked  his  head  In  the  direction  of 
Wahnfrled.  I  Inquired  what  kind  of 
a  looking  maji  was  Wagner.  "  He 
was  a  little  bowlegged  Jew,  and  he 
always  wore  a  long  cloak  to  hide  his 
crooked  legs."  Enfln!  the  truth  from 
the  mouth  of  babes.  This  beats 
Nietzsche  and  his  "  Vulture  "  Gey«r. 

Not  religion,  not  natlijAallty,  bnt 
race,  count«  in  Um  lnatvl<Sual«  Wac« 


father 
Jewish 


his 
ner. 


toea  hurt  me. 


ner  looked  like  a  Jew,    And  there  are 
many  red-haired  Jews  with  pug  noses 
-and  light  blue  eyes.    Renan  in  "  Le 
Judaisme  "  has  shown  us  how  non- 
Jewish  elements  wei-c  in  the  course 
of  time  incorporated  within  the  race. 
The  Chazars  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
Jews  only  a  thousand  years  old.    Dr.  ) 
Brandes  In  a  confession  of  his  views  [ 
on  the  subject  has  said— tn  "The; 
Journal  for' Jewish  History  and  Lit- i 
erature,"    published    at    Stockholm,  i 
("  Teldscrlpt  for  Judlsk  Hlstorla,") 
and  quoted  by  Bernard  G.  Richards! 
in  a  capital  study  of  Brandes—"  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  ; 
my  life  I  regarded  Judaism  purely  as  f 
a  religion."    But  when  he  was  abused  r 
as  a  Jew  then  Georg  Brandes  felt  him-  > 
self  a  genuine  Jew.    Many  a  man  has  ^ 
found  liimself  in  a  similar  position.  ] 
Atavistic  impulses,  submerged  in  sub- 
consciousness, may  explain  why  cer- 
tain men.  Gentiles,  scholars,  'by  nature 
noncombatants,  have  left  their  peace- 
ful study.  Jeopardized  their  life,  ruined 
their  reputation,  to  battle  for  an  ob- 
scure Jew  Dreyfus.    Zola,  of  Greek- 
Levantine  '    origin,      perhaps  Ital- 
ian   and    Jew,    was    one    of  those 
valiant    souls   who   fought   for  the 
truth.     Anatola   France,    born  Thl- 
bault,     another.      Count  Thibault, 
at    the    time    of    the    Dreyfus  up- 
roar, challenged  the  great  writer  who 
signs  himself  Anatole  France  to  prove 
his  right  to  that  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  name.    That  the  gentle  Ana- 
tole is  the  very  spit  and  spa^n  of  s 
Jew,  so  far  as  appearance  goei;  that 
since  Heine  (baptized  a  Christian)  no 
such  union  of  mocking  Irony  and  ten- 
der, poetic  emotion  can  be  noted  in 
the  work  of  any  writer,  are  alike  val- 
ueless   as    testimony.  Nevertheless, 
many  believe  in  this  Hebraic  strain; 
Just  as  they  feel  it  In  the  subtlety  oJ 
Cardinal  Newman's  writing — he  was  ol 
Dutch  stock — and  In  the  humor  ol 
Charles  Lamb.    Both  Englishmen  are 
accredited  with  the  "  pffecious  quin- 
tessence," as  Du  Maurier  would  say. 

I  have  had  to  stand  a  lot  of  good- 
natured  fun  poked  at  me  for  my 
Jewish  propensity.  I  can  stand  It; 
as  I  have  a  solid  substratum  of  his- 
tory for  my  speculations.  Some  years 
ago  The  Contemporary  Review  printed 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Jew  in  Mu- 
sic," with  this  motto  from  Oscai 
Wilde's  "  Salome":  "The  Jews  be- 
lieve only  in  what  they  cannot  see." 
The  writer's  name  was  signed:  A.  E. 
Keeton.  Not  even  the  assertion  that 
Beethoven  was  a  Belgian  Is  half  so 
Iccnoclastlc  as  some  of  the  assump- 
tions made  In,^  this  study.  "  WTien 
Mozaxt  first  appeared  as  a  prodigy 
before  the  future  Queen  of  France, 
Marie  Antoinette,  she  announced  that 
"  a  genius  must  not  be  a  Jew."  The 
original  name  Ozart  was  changed. 
Mozart  was  baptized!  Which  anec- 
dote makes  the  scalp  to  freeze,  though 

not  isecause  of  Its  verlslmiiltude. 
Beethoven  and  Rubinstein  looked 
alike;  ergo!     But  then  they  didn't. 


In  the  case  of  Chopin  he  was  certainly 
Jewish  looking,  especially  in  the  Win- 
terhalter  and  Kwiatowskl  portraits. 
His  father  came  from  Nancy,  in  Lor- 
raine, thickly  populated  by  Jews.  The 
original  name,  Szopen,  or  Szop,  is 
Jewish.  His  music,  especially  the  first 
Scherzo  in  B  minor,  has  a  Heine-like 
irony,  and  irony  is  a  prime  character- 
istic of  the  Chosen  (or  Choosing,  as 
ZangwiU  puts  it)  race!  But  all  this 
is  in  the  key  of  wildest  surmise. 
Wagner  was  bom  in  the  ghetto  at 
Leipsic;  yet  that  didn't  make  him 


Jewish,  any  more  than  t  he  baptism  of 
Mendelssohn  made  him  Christian. 
Georges  Bizet  was  of  Jewish  origin,  ho 
looked  Jewish;  but  the  fact  that  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Halfivy,  (Ha- 
Levl,)  the  composer  of  "  La  Julve," 
didn't  make  the  composer  of  "  Car- 
men "  a  Jew.  Neither  religion  nor 
nationality  are  any  more  than  super- 
ficial factors  In  the  nature  of  men  and 
women.    Race  alone  counts. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  wrote  a  .Jewish 
story,  "  The  Shofar  Blew  at  Sunset." 
Maggie  Cline  liked  it;  so  did  Israel 
ZangT\ill.  I  preserve  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Zangwlll  telling  me  of  his  liking.  The 
story  appeared  In  "  M'lle  New  York," 
now  defunct.  It  was  afterward  trans- 
lated into  Yiddish,  though  It  did  not 
give  general  satisfaction  In  either' 
camp,  Jewish  or  Christian.  It  reveled 
In  the  cantillatlons  and  employed  as 
leading  motive  the  Shofar,  or  ram's- 
hom  blown  In  the  synagogues  on  Yom 
Klppur  or  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The 
scroll  of  the  Torah  also  appeared.  But 
these  liturgical  references  didn't  offend; 
it  was  my  surprising  denunciation  of 
Jewish  materialism  in  New  York  that 
was  the  rock  of  offence.  I  say  sur- 
prising, for  what  is  a  Christian-bom 
doing  in  another  field  and  finding 
fault?  I'm  sure  I  can't  say  why, 
unless  that  In  writing  the  tale  I  un- 
consciously dramatized  myself  as  a  re- 
proaching voice.  There  was  much 
in  my  strictures  of  that  son  of  Hanan 
who  prowled  through  the  streets  of  the 
Holy  Caty  In  the  year  A.  D.  62,  crying 
aloud:  "Woe,  woe  upon  Jerusalem!" 
I  remember  that  I  predicted  be- 
cause of  the  luxury  of  the  American 
Jew  the  lofty  Jewish  idealism  might 
be  submerged  in  a  flood  of  indiffer- 
ence and  disbelief.  Prosperity  would 
prove  the  snag.  In  the  heart  of  the 
Jew  is  the  true  Zion,  not  in  success 
nor  in  some  far-away  land.  Naturally, 
that  didn't  please  the  Zionists.  One 
professional  Jewish  publication,  no 
longer  In  existence,  said  that  I 
preached  like  a  Rabbi,  (Reb,)  but 
thought  like  a  gol.  The  word 
"  Chutzpah  "  was  also  used.  Yet, 
wasn't  1  right?  It  Is  the  spiritual  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  the  spirit  of  the  laW, 
and  not  the  letter  that  killeth,  which 
should  be  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  the 
Jew.  He  may  dream  of  Palestine,  of 
its  skies  of  the . ' '  few  large  s-tars, ' '  a 
land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey; 
but  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  it  Is  the 
living  God  to  whom  he  must  go  for 
spiritual  sustenance.    God  the  eternal 

reservoir  of  our  earthly  certitudes!  - 
Schma'  Ysroel! 

And  now  for  fear  that  all  this  sounds 
more  like  a  sermon  than  a  sonnet- 
and  I'm   in   earnest,   not  forgetting 
that    the    lofty    ethics    of    the  .Old 
Testament    apply     quite    as  much 
to    Christians    as    to    Jews    on  this 
second     Sunday    after    Easter    and  ■ 
Pesach— I'll  conclude  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  most  Jewish  composer  I 
know  of,  bar  none,  is  Ernest  Bloch.  a 
Swiss  musician  residing  in  this  city. 
He  has  great  gifts,  abundant  science, 
and  an   inborn   sense   of  orchestral 
color  and  rhythms.   I  heard  him  con- 
duct a  concert  at  Philadelphia  entirely 
devoted  to  his  own  works.    I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  emotional  Impres- 
sion created  by  his  "  Solomon  "  for 
violoncello  solo  and  orchestra.  Inters* 
preted  on  the  solo  Instrument  by  that 
splendid  young  artist,  Hans  Klndler, 
the  first  'cellist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.    It  Is  a  masterpiece.  But 
the  concert  was  too  long;  there  were 
color  and  sentiment  that  cloyed,  and 
the  beat  of  the  composer-conductor 
was    not    propulsive.    With  Leopold 
Stokowski  things  would  have  gone  at 
a  brisker  tempo    and  charged  with 
more  vitality.    As  the  final  note  was 
sounded  a  well-known' wit  and  Jurist, 
a  Hebrew— If    I    say    more  Phila- 
delphia will  surely  recognize  the  man- 
passed  into  the  lobby  of  the  Academy 
of  Music.    He  sighed.    He  said,  with 
the  self-mocking  Irony  of  his  race- 
"  Beautiful  music,  but  another  after- 
noon like  this  and  I'll  turn  antl-Sem- 
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Wednesday,  just  at*  slncci  '■<.: 
Yorkers  last  year  lialled  a  prcviou.'i 
company's  "  Land  of  Joy,"  may  yet  be 
comforted.  Wiseacres  said  the  recent 
opera  troupe  could  have  made  a  gayer 
start  with  "  Marina  "—the  Spanish 
"  Pinafore  "—or  with  "  Los  Bohemlos," 
which  marked  the  second  week.  Those 
advisers  who  put  "  Maruxa "  before 
theea  two  had  argued  that  the  gentle 
Idy)  of  Gallcla,  Ulq  northwest  province 
of  Spain,  would  attract  many  natives  of 
that  district  now  resident  here.  A  fes- 
tival of  poetry,  not  peculiar  to  Gallegans 
but  shared  by  all  Spain,  Is  Just  an- 
nounced for  today -at  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  Gallegos  of  New  York  have  a  fra- 
ternal organization,  "  Sada  y  Sus  Con- 
tornes,"  which  at  Its  annual  gatliering 
holds  a  contest  of  dances,  "  Juegas 
ilorales."  The  supreme  dancer  receives 
a  rose  in  actual  bloom,  tliose  next  In 
achievement  flowers  of  silver  or  gold. 
At  these  fStes  the  "  Mufleira,"  the  na- 
tive dance  of  Gallcia,  is  danced,  as  it  is 
In  "  Maruxa,"  to  the  music  of  the 
"  galta  Gallego,"  an  Instrument  re- 
sembling the  bagpipe  of  Scotland. 

Gallegos  who  have  not  "  gone  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  "  from  the  Port  of  New 
York  are  clustered,  thousands  of  them 
and  their  families.  In  Washington, 
Charlton,  Cherry,  and  South  Streets, 
and  In  the  downtown  sections  of  both 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  near  the  piers. 
There  are  a  score  of  Gallegan  Inns 
where  the  exile  may  take  his  ease,  eat 
hla  "  caldo  Gallego,"  or  famous  cab- 
bage soup,  and  his  "  brona."  or  corn 
bread,  the  Gallegan  staff  of  life,  as  at ; 
home  In  Spain.  j 

SPANISH  "girl  PIAN^T  HEARD. 


Three  years  ago  Miss  Paquita  Madri- 
gu'jra.,  who  gave  a  piano  recital  last  night 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  came  to  this  country  from 
.Spain.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Enrique  Grana- 
dos,  whose  work  always  appear  on  her  pro- 
r g-ramme,  and  at  tlie  time  of  her  first  recital 
was  something  of  a  youtliful  prodig:^'.  She 
710W  appears  to  be  grown  up,  and  her  play- 
ing, if  not  deeply  emotional,  has  expanded 
to  a  considerable  degree.  She  is  .still  some- 
wliat  of  a  surface  player,  relying  upon 
quick  fingens,  grace,  and  rhythmaic  skill 
more  than  upon  highly  musical  interpretive 
powers.  Yet  there  is  chami  in  her  plaving-. 
Her  fingers  glide  over  the  keyboard  "with 
an  easy  ;iure  touch  and  in  a  light  way  she 
is  master  of  nuance  and  color.  She  is  not 
a  big  high  sounding  player,  as  are  some  of 
the  young  feminine  pianisjis.  But  she  is 
still  under  twenty. 

Tlie  programme  contained  Bethoven's 
.•50nata  opus  110,  a  group  from  Chopin,  and 
I  a  section  of  compositions  by  the  two  most 
,  important  of  recent  Spanish  writers,  Al- 
beniz  and  Granados.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
that  several  of  the  greatest  women  pianists 
[have  come  from  Spain  or  Spanisli-Anieri- 
can  countries  witli.  Mme.  Teresa  Carreno' 
leading,  and  Misses  Guiomar  Nova.ez  and 
|Ro.«;ita  Renard,  all  from  South  Ajnerican 
following. 

Paquita  Madriguera  Grows 
Up  and  Gives  Another  Recital 

Miss  Paquita  Madriguera,  the  young 
Spanish  pianist  who  came  to  America 
i  three  years  ago  as  a  child  prodigj',  has 
j  gone  into  long  skirts,  if  that  adjective  i 
'  can  be  applied  to  the  skirts  of  the  i 
I  year  1919,  and  gave  a  recital  last  night ! 
'  at    Aeolian    Hall.     Miss  Madriguera 
1  showed  at  her  debut  and  at  all  her  ^ 
!  succeeding     appearances     a  marked 
j  pianistic  talent,  but  her  extreme  youth 
I  prevented  her  from  going  beyond  that. 
i\o  ,/  that  she  no  longer  is  a  child,  an 
advance  in  the  deeper  things  of  her 
art  might  begin  to  appear,  but,  to  be 
frank,   it  did   not  appear  last  nigh'''. 
She    played    the    opening  Beethoven 
sonata  correctly  enough,  but  with  no 
sense  of  its  real  nature,  and  of  the 
Chopin  gToup  only  the  valse  and  the 
tarantello    found    her    altogether  at 
home. 

In  the  Spanish  group,  the  "Seguidil- 
las"  and  "Triana"  of  Albeniz  and  the 
"Danza"  and  "El  Pelele"  of  Granados, 
she  was  at  last  in  her  element.  These 
she  played  with  color,  yet  with  deli- 
cacy, and  with  !^  splendid  rhythmic 
feeling.  Miss  Madriguera  is  Spanish, 
and  it  is  as  yet  only  in  Spanish  music 
that  she  has  a  definite  message  to  de- 
liver. But  at  least  in  one  field  she  Is 
surpassingly  good,  which  is  rare  in 
pianists,  be  they  young  or  old.     G.  V. 


30SS  GIAimrNT'S  BECITAI*. 
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"JUEGAS  FLORfllES"  HERE. 

Many  who  mourn  the  Teatro  Espaflol.' 
that  ended  In  a  strike  at  the  Park  last 


Miss  Eufemla  Glannlnl.  a  Philadelph'- 
I  soprano,  made  her  first  appearance  i 
this  city  at  a  song  recital  in  Aoellan  Ha' 
last  night.    hSe  has  sung  at  the  Royr 
Opera  in  Turin,  Italy,  appearing  as  Mim 

in  "La  Boheme."  and  as  illarguerita  in 
"Faust."   Indications  from  her  recital  are 
that   she   has   possibilities   for  operatic 
success  in  the  future.    She  has  a 
natural  voiee.  of  adequate  range  fo-  ' 
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,  ioK.  Of  sutr;c;icnt  power  aiT37TT  usea  co 
rectly,  of  fine  resonant  quality.  She  ha 
Jiowever,  many  things  to  learn.  Hf 
operatic  arias  last  niKht  included  "Vis; 
d'Artea"  from  "at.  Tosca,"  "Dupuis  1 
Jour,"  from  "Louise;"  "AIi  fors  ©  lui. 
from  "La.  Traviata,"  and  in  a  lighter  rcii 
"Lox-e  is  the  tets  of  all,"  from  Victo 
Herbert's  "Princess  Pat."  Her  tone,  a 
lis  best  ivaa  excellent,  at  its  worst,  me 
diocre.  She>  is  young  and  attractive  aiK 
with  proper  teaching:  ought  to  elijrunati 
faults  uhlch  made  last  night's  appear 
ancc  seem  premature.    

Eufemia  Giannini  Has  Glorious 
Voice,  but  Sadly  Lacks 

in  Training  i 


It  would  be  idle  to  devote  any  critics 
cussion  to  the  song  recital  give 
t  night  at  Aeolian  Hall  by  Signorin 
Temia  Grannini.  As  a  recital  it  wa 
vial.  Yet  this  young  soprano  pos 
sea  a  really  glorious  voice,  vibrant 
i  ll    in   color,  a  voice  which  unde 

per  guidance  ought  to  bring  iti 
ner  to  operatic  fame.  It  is  evi-1 
)itly  opera  toward  which  the  young] 
man's  heart  is  turned,  for  on  her 
igrammo  was  the  "Vissi  d'arte", 
)m  "Tosca,"  "In  quelle  trine  mor 

i,"    from    "Manon    Lescaut,"  "Mi 

=»mano  Mimi"  from  "La  "Bobeme,' 
'  •  h,  fors6  lui"  from  "Traviata," 
ipuis  le  jour"  from  "Louise." 

ail  of  these  she  showed  her  beauti- 
1,  !  vdice  and  an  utter  lack  of  style, 
erything  s';e  sang  she  dragged  in- 
rminably,  v.k  inrr  the  weepinrr  of  h<?r 
nes  by  forci?';;  them  to  an  often  re- 
itant  tremolo. 

r>i    short    Signorina    Grannini  has 
Icntlid    material    and    many    of  the 
nst    vices    of    the    modern  Italian 
loratic  school.    As  to  the  art  of  the 
.Mtal  she  seemed  absolutely  ignorant, 
she  wishes  ta  succeed  in  opera  she 
ught  to  put  herself  under  a  rigorous 
course  of  study  and  learn  the  virtues 
of  vocal  restraint,  of  legato  and  of 
nuance.     Vocal   material  is  worthless 
ithout  intelligent  direction,  and  Sig- 
•  lina  Giannini  as  yet  only  shows  the 
.  .St.  G-  V. 

MME.  CASELOTTI'S  HEcItAL.  j 

/Many  young  local  singers  have  aippeared 
in  the  Wanamaker  Auditorium  this  sea- 
son. Another,  Mme.  Marie  Caselotti,  col- 
oratura soprano,  gave  a  recital  there  yes- 1 
1  terdav   singing  a  long  and  exacUng  pro- 
'-ramme  of  French,  Italian,  Scandinavian  | 
and  Aanerican  music.   She  has  a  smaU  tout , 
sweet  voice,  flexible    and  even.  Her  in-  , 
terpretive  powers  have  mot  as  yt  been  , 
fnally  developed,  tout  there  wa;    i.  light  ; 
oharm  in  mos'  of  her  numlber.o.   David's  . 
■tlorid  "Charmakiit  Olseau"  with  its  trills  H 
and  difficult  runs,  was  well  sung.  Another  i 
coloratura  number  was  the  laugh'.ng  song 
from    "Manon"    of    Aubcr.  Sgambatis 
"Parting,"    "Boudrain's  Chanson  ^orvP- 
.rme.  Stbclla's  "Ballata"  and  Burleigh.-^ 
y-t  You"  were  nmong  the  bc't  of  bnr  j 
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HAT   will   be  the  reactions 
ar  ong    artistic    men  and' 
•\     .len  summarily  deprived 
of  wine  and  malt  beverages? 
I  aBkea  this  of  Manager  Gattl-Casazza 
me  otherday  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Hona*.   He  Is  not  a  drinking  man,  but 
th»  ooatemptuouB  shrugs  of  his  shoul- 
6era  showed  me  his  ■position  In  the 
thrice- vexed  contrcv  srsy.  Singers,  one 
and  all,  are  accustomed  to  mild  alco- 
hollo  refreshment.   If  they  go  beyond 
boonda  the  effect  on  their  -voices  is 
Boon  made  manifest,  bnt  usnally  being 
foratgn-bora  they  have  been  in  the 
haUt  of  dilnktng  light  wines  at  meal 
time,  perhaps  beer  after  a  perform- 
ance, for  good  beer  relaxes  nerve- 
•onalon.    People  don't  drink  beer  to 
t'eoome  Intoxicated,  they  drink  It  be- 
.4use  it  lets  dovTO  the  pressure  of  a 
lay's  work  better  than    whisky  or 
wine.    Beer  Is  not  an  Intosdcan/t,  It  Is 
a  depressant.    The  cry    that    "  the 
Torklngman  must  have  his  beer  "  Is 
^or  too  exclusive.     The  professional 
nan,  the  brain-worker,  needs  beer, 
md  the  singer  or  m-uslclan — sometimes 
Angers  are  not  musldansl — after  a 
nerve-exhausting  performance  finds  In 
Aine  or  beer  a  veritable  solace.  Mat- 
;h«w  Arnold  wrote  that  the  American 
'unny  man  was  a  national  calamity. 
.Vhat  would  he  have  said  to  the  plans 


of  certain  misguided  females  to 
"  recreation  centres "  where, 
eight  hours'  exhausting  dally  grind, 
the  workman  oould  listen  to  "  instruc- 
tl-ve  reading  " — ^ye  gods! — and  drink 
non-alcoholic  beverages,  (supertaxed?) 
Xjlttle  wonder  Bolshevism  in  growing 
apace  In  an  America  that  soon  will  be 
a  ■vast  Drj^  Tortugas. 

In  one  of  her    always  Interesting 
novels  Gertrude  Atherton  depicts  a 
poet  whose  inspiration  dried  up  when 
he  stopped  drinking.     Swinburne  is 
said  to  have    been    Mrs.  Atherton's 
model;  when  tho  English  poet  ceased 
his   cognac    his    muse    did    not  fly 
far  afterward.    If  he  had  not  become 
temperate    In    regard    to  spirituous 
liquors  the   greatest  Victorian  poet 
would  have  died.   Walter  Savage  Lan-  1 
dor,  and  after  him  Byron,  wrorte  that 
brandy  is  a  drink  fit  only  for  heroes. 
The  puny  physique  of  Swinburne  could 
in  brook  alcoholic  excesses.  His  friend 
and    protector,    literally,  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton,  saved  the  effervescent 
Algernon  Charles  from  sudden  death. 
As  a  rule  lyric  poets  need  no  stlmu- 
laiTt    Youth  Is  the  propulsive  force  to 
their  lyricism.    If  Byron  drank  heav- 
ily at  times,  Shelley  was  ever  a  wa*er- 
Irlnker.    No  rules  can  be  formulated. 
There  is  Bernard  Shaw,  the  "  Uncle 
Gamemanz  "  and  venerable  busybody 
of  international  politics.   He  Is  a  fierce 
teetotaler.    He    has    confessed  that 
family  reasons  prompted  him  to  be- 
come 90,  although  Archdale  Held  in 
"  Heredity  "  has  shown  that  acquired 
traits  are  not  Inherited ;  that  the  chil- 
dren of  drunkards  are  seldom  drunk- 
ards,  (prohibitionists  declare  the  op- 
posite, but  figures  can  be  made  to  lie.) 
By  the  same  token  tho  sons  of  clergy- 
men are  not  often  pious.  ,  Nature  ab- 
hors uniformity.    If  Shaw,  'tad  taken 
his  ale  like  the  British  workmen  he 
harangues  he  would  not  have  been  the 
pestiferous  nuisance  he  Is  today.  But, 
like    aU    "  reformers,"    "  ultllfters," 
and  public  nuisances,  he  has  a  weak 
stomach.  Because  he  Is  virtuous!— the 
motto  of  all  these  Malvollos,  these 
tailless  foxes.    Mind  your  own  busi- 
ness! Ah  I  that's  the  true  golden  rule. 
There  would  be  no  ■wars  if  this  custom 
prevailed. 

The  lat*  Ix)mbroso-Ijevl.  formulator 
of  many  Ingenious  and  amusing  the- 
ories concerning  the  stigmata  of  ge- 
nius, has  collected  .lome  names  of  men 
who  drank,  nevertheless  who  contrived 
to  leave  the  world  In  their  debt  for 
their  art.    Max  Nordau  followed  his 
"  master  "  with  hla  absurd  tome  on 
"  Degeneration,"  and  then  the  sys- 
,  tem,    chiefly   framed   for  Imbeciles, 
quite   collapsed.     Professor  William 
'  James  sent  the  cardboard  structure 
into  thin  air  when  he  revealed  Its 
numerous  Inconsistencies.   Any  stigma 
applicable  to  genius  or  talent  may  be 
found  In  your  shoemaker,  butcher,  or 
policeman,     from     megalomajila  to 
alcoholism,      from     faun-llke  ears 
with    attached   lobes   to   an  unholy 
greed    for    other    people's  money. 
l,et    us    look    at    Lombroso's  list 
of  alcoholic  men  of  genius.    He  writes 
that  Alexander  died  after  having  emp- 
tied ten  times  the  goblet  of  Hercules, 
(some  thirst!)  Julius  Caesar  was  of- 
ten carried  home  on  the  shoulders  of 
Ills  friends— so  was  a  certain  highest 
dignitary  In  the  United  States  during 
the  last  century,  and  a  mediocrity  he 
was.     Socrates,    Seneca,  Alclbladea, 
Cato,  Peter  the  Great,  the  Czarina 
Kathertne    were    notorious  boozers. 
Tiberius  Nero  was  nicknamed  Blberi- 
us  Mero.    Septimus  Beverus  and  Ma- 
homet n.  died  in  delirium  tremens. 
Jan  Steen  and  Frans  Hals  were  heavy 
Imbibers.    Hals,  who  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age  and  painted  masterpieces 
to  the  last,  was  drunk  every  night. 
So  was  Montlcelll,  absinthe  proving 
his  ruin.    George  Morland  drank,  and 
Turner,  too;  both  drank  to  excess.  As 
for  the  poets  and  literary  men,  the  lit- 
any Is  long.    Henry  Murger,  Gerard 
de  Nerval,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Kleist, 
Foe,  Hoffmann,  Addison,  Steele.  Ca- 
rew,  Sheridan,  Burns,  Charles  Lamb, 
James  Thomson,   Hartley  Coleridge, 
James     Clarence     Mangan,  Ernest 
Dowson,  Swinburne — Rossettl,  who 
j|  drugged — and  Coloridge,  De  Qulncey 
I  and  Mme.  de  Staei  abused  opium. 

In  the  domain  of  music  examples  are] 
as  thick  as  bombs  were  at  Verdun.] 
Handel  swallowed  a  mighty  amount  of 
firew,  ■  •■     ^,r  'iri  "-as  a  mighty  man. 


i.luck  dranK"niFmore  than  was  good 
for  him.  It  was  a  pleasing  habit  of  his 
to  have  a  harpsichord  placed  In  some 
pretty  rural  spot,  where,  with  a  reg- 
irnwit  of  bottles,  he  played  and  com- 
posed. He  died,  80  It  is  said,  of 
brandy.  Teisso  drank,  Baudelaire 
Uran*^  an*!  drank,  and  Lenau,  poet, 
died  from  alcohol.  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven abused  wine.  Beethoven  was 
often  "  a  little  how  come  ye  so!  " 
Modem  mslaut'es  muUiply.  Singers, 


jcv.  .  ropenslty   of  Intolerant 

mind.  I.,  lu:  .ijon  others  after  their  own  , 
mean  image.  There  Is  no  need  to  worry  , 
over  It.  Like  other  tyrannical  devlce.s 
to  enslave  the  -will  of  mankind.  It  will 
be  tested,  found  wanting,  and  dropped. 
And  the  best  way  to  hasten  the  de- 
cease is  to  enforce  rigidly  the  law. 
But  come  what  may,  art  and  alcohol 
are  Inseparably  wedded,  as  in  the 
Greek  myth  Apollo  and  Dlonysos  Im- 
aged beauty  and  ecstasy. 


players,  actors,  authors,  composers- 
how  many  there  are  about  whose 
heads  is  the  aura  of  alcoholism!  Al- 
cohol has  been  the  nursing  bottle  of 
genius,  and  of  many  commonplace  '  1 
citizens  may  not  the  same  be  said? 
Woe  to  him  who  abuses  the 
priceless  gift.  He  is  doomed.  And 
doomed,  too,  is  the  prohibitionist  who 
overindulges  In  flapjacks  and  fried 
steak.  Native  cookery  has  slain  more 
than  the  rum  mills  of  the  universe. 
And  notwithstanding  our  vaunted  cos- 
mopolitanism, a  natural  outcome  of 
the  great  war,  the  •village  pump  is  to 
be  our  national  Totem.  Butchered  to 
make  a  prohibitionist  holiday;  that 
prohibition  which  has  elevated  "  leg- 
islation "  to  the  dignity  of  a  sport. 

Richard  Wagner  possessed  an  irrita- 
ble stomach,  but  was  comforted  by 
a  glass  of  good  wine,  (as  apparent- 
ly was    St.    Paul.)    Walt  Whitman 
neither  smoked  nor  drank.    Poor  Guy 
de  Maupassant  began  with  wine,  and, 
In  the  wake  of  erotic  excesses,  he  re- 
sorted to  opium,  even  to  ether,  which 
he  would  put  on  his  handkerchief  and 
apply  to  his  nostrils.    Such  a  hatred 
of  reality  was  his!      He  well  deserved 
tho  appellation  of  "  Taureau  trlste," 
as  he  was  surly  toward  the  end  of  a 
brilliant  career.    Flaubert,  like  Zola, 
was  chary  of  excess,  except  in  literary 
work.     Bo  chaste  In  your  life  that 
you  may  be  violent  In  your  art!  he 
enjoined  de  Maupassant.  Turgenlev, 
Daudet,  Huysmans,  Gounod,  Goncourt, 
were  not  alcoholic.    Bizet,  It  Is  said, 
died  of  absinthe,  not  of  disappoint- 
ment over  the  failure  of  "  Carmen  "  ; 
which  didn't  fall,  as  Philip  Hale  has 
shown  us.     Goethe  was  ■v\ild  in  his 
youth,  drank  wine,  pursued  the  golden 
girl,  yei  he  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
Imagination  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of 
the  drunkards.    The  alcoholic  neurosis 
exists  In  the  Individual,  who  drinks  I 
because  he  Is  neurotic,  and  Is  not  j 
necessarily  neurotic  because  he  Is  aj 
drunkard.    As  usual,  the  prohibition-  1 
ists  have  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  being  Ignorant,  or  pretending  to  | 
be,  of  facta  disclosed  by  modem  bio-  j 
logical  research.    These  fanatics  suf- 
fer from  what  might  be  called  psy- 
chical dandruff. 

What  am  I  trj'lng  to  prove?  Noth- 
ing.   Alcohol  inspired  or  spurred  on 
these  men,  and  we  are  the  inheritors  j 
of  their  vis'ons.     Naturally,  to  the  , 
boneheads  who  engineer  reforms,  all  j 
art  Is  dangerous,  is  Immoral.  Art, 
like  religion,  is  also  an  opiate.  God 
made    the    dawn,     but    the    devil  [ 
Invented   the    evening.     The  Seven 
Arts    are    the    invention    of  men, 
in    revolt    against    the    tedium  of, 
life.    KlUlng  time  is  only  Wiling  one's 
self,  for  we  are  crucified  at  the  cross- 
roads  of  Time  and  Space,  (with  the] 
Button-Molder    lurking    around  the; 
comer.)    To  escape  the  eternal  ennui 
man  created  the  arts,  and  music,  the 
most    soothing    of    the    seven,  has 
drugged  his  dreams  and  made  fan- 
ta.stlc  tho  rude  angles  of  concrete  life. 
Perhaps   music    Is   only    a   majestic  [ 
noise.    Sometimes  it  bruises  the  soulj 
as  do  bells  the  air.     It  can  retire 
t  majestically  Into  the  recesses  of  the 
I  imagination,  like  tho  faint  roar  ofl 
'  surf  withdrawn  on  the  beach  of  Time.  I 
It  may  be  a  ballet  for  triphanuners , 
or  as  splendidly  sonorous  as  the  color 
chords    of   Plca.sso   or   the   tortured  1 
mechanl-sms  of  Marcel  Duchamps.  But 
always  an  opiate,  a  consoler. 

The  truth  Is  that  our  existence  with- 
out some  buffer  between   our  naked 
souls  and  the  chill  wind    of  empty 
.spiritual  space  would  be  inconceivable. 
Man  devised  Time  and  Space-symbols 
of  his    terrifying    Ignorance    In  the 
■  presence  of  etemlty-and  religion  and 
i  the  aria  wherewith  he  might  cloak  his 
i  nakedness.     AU  the  rest    Is  vanity. 
I  Prohibition  Is  only  a  symptom,  of  the 


hiM  II    ;  "I '  I 
CONCERT  OF  MUSIC  ""\ 
OF  SERBS  AND  CROATS 

I 

Music  of  the  Serbs  and  Croats  wasj 
prominent  in  a  concert  at  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  aftei-noon,  which  was  held  for; 
the  benefit  of  the  American  Jugoslav  Re- 
lief. Croatian  music  has  that  sad  senti- 
mental turn  characteristic  of  Bohemian  j 
music. 

Modem  Croatian  songs  by  Ruzic  were 
sung  by  Nikola  Zan,  a  Dalmatian-Ameri- 
can barytone.  "Romanaca"  and  "fJoc- 
turno"  were  melodiously  sad,  yet  interest- 
ing songs.  A  Russian  song  of  Rachman- 
inoff, "Uz  ti  nijiva  moia,"  was  sung  with 
power  by  Obrad  Djurin,  >a  Serbian  tenor. 
Croatian  and  Slovene  songs  were  pre- 
sented by  Emilij  Blazevic,  barytone. 

lAn  interesting  feature  of  the  programme 
was  a  selection  of  Jugoslav  folk  songs 
played  by  the  Slovene  Ladies'  Tamburico 
Orchestra.  I'hese  musicians  play  instru- 
ments of  the  mandolin  type  in  various 
sizes.  The  tamburicas  are  as  characteris- 
tically Slovene  as  the  ulcelele  is  Ha- 
waiian. There  V  ere  violin  solos  by  Drago 
H.  Jovanovic,  including  a  Slavonic  dance 
of  Dvorak  and  a  polonaise  by  Wieniawskis 
An  unsual  number  was  an  aria  from  a 
Croatian  opera,  "Zrinjski."  by  Zajc,  sung 
by  Mr.  Blazevlc. 

There  was  also  a  short  address  by 
George  Gordon  Battle  on  relief  work 
among  the  Serbs.  Croats  and  Slovenes. 
Mr.  Battle  is  attorney  for  the  American 
Jugoslav  Relief. 


MME.  GALLI-CURCI  SJNGS 
TO  ANOTHER  GREAT  THRONG 

Crowding  the  great  house  from  stage  to 
gallery,  an  audience  in  the  Hippodrome 
last  night  heard  Mme.  Amelita  Galli-Curci 
give  her  next  to  last  recital  of  the  season 
here.  She  has  sung  to  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  at  her  four  appearances 
there,  and  she  is  to  appear  again  on  next 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Her  singing  was  not  up  to  her  usual 
high  standard  last  night,  at  least,  not  at 
the  start  Too  many  concerts,  perhaps, 
was  the  cause.  At  any  rate  her  perform- 
ance of  Charpentier's  aria  "Depuis  le 
Jour"  was  done  more  with  a  view  to  "sing- 
ing to  the  gallery"  than  to  pleasing  the 
artistic  element  among  her  hearers. 
Several  long  notes  were  too  languorously 
long,  and  the  spirit  of  the  song  was  never 
prominent.  But  why  pick  flaws?  Mme. 
[GallK^urci  has  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
jvaice.  wonderful  ease  in  making  her  tones, 
great  flexibility— in  short,  everything  that 
is  necessary  for  coloratura  singing.  In 
lyric  things  her  singing,  at  times,  is  satis 
factory,  and  at  others  not.  The  greater 
part  of  her  audience  liked  her  singing  at 
all  times. 

'  Her  programme  was  more  varied  than 
'at  most  of  her  entertainments,  for  it  con- 
tained old  French  and  English  songs, 
.songs  and  Kn^rlish  songs  and  American 
songs,  and  in  addition,  the  usual  number 
of  operatic  arias.  It  was  a  generous  pro- 
gramme, and  for  the  most  part  it  was 
admirably  sung.  

Jugo-slavs  Have  Benefit  Conceil 
a1  Aeolian  Hall  and  Folk-  | 
songs  Are  Sung  i 

The  Ju^o-Slavs  had  r.  yeneiit  yestev 
day  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Ther^ 
were  no  Italians,  in  the  audience  ant^ 
Flume  was  not  mentioned.     The  oc^ 
casion  was  peaceful  and  artistic.    Be-^  ' 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  Prog''^"f/ 
George   Gordon   Battle   "^/^.J"  ^^,1 
dress   in  which  he  appealed  for  funds 
?o  aid  the  war  sufferers  m  the  Jugo- 
Slavic  countries.  ..v 
The    nrogramme    was    replete  with 
folksongs,  amone  them  a  Slovene  drink: 
^ne  song    admirably   sun=:  by   Em. l  .i 
Bl«evic   a  barvtone  with  an  excel  ent 
?oice,  and  a  irroun.of  -oO^!""  <J°ta„ 
•ones  of  Ruzie,  given  by  Nikola  /.an. 
wbo^also  possessed  a  barytone  voice  of 
fine     ouality.     Then     Obrod     Dju.  .i, 
VJifor    '=ane  a  group  of  Serbian  folk- 
songs', an  f  the  Slovene  l-^dics'  Tam- 
K?.ricr  Orche<;tra  nlaved  a  number  of 
S-Slav  f  olksongs.  The  audience  was 
;Tlar.ee,  but  its  enthusiasm  was  m- 
fectiou!--. 

Xavier  Dimerias  save  a  piai'.o  "^f" 
eital  n  the  evening  at  the  Prmeess 
Theatre  He  -.la-ed  Beethoven.  Chopin 
Ld  l^>-.t  in-the  manner  f»'«>'>«--;^„«f, 
bv  the  average  niano  student.  A  smuii 
audience  anncared  to  like  his  play.n?- 


iU  SPANISH. 


:  ned  at  Park  for  Artists 
ot'Teatro  Espanol.  ' 

,„,>.  fit  wliirh  Ihr  m<mib<:i-s  of  the 
,,,,,„i.„  Ihrntrc  '^•'^O' 

h:.u.o  and      ,  ^""-r  "r^, 

,l,out  ?2.S00  ^'t.»  tHkTn  In  ' 
.  Iho  ."InKM-a  and  chorus  of  Uio  ->»>'- 
.         ,vl,lth  found  llscK  suddenly  ou, 

„,rform»n>  c«  closed  two 
,„,„,Kv.l  the  famous  o'd  jj^^^  ^ 

,r»uol,,,  •■  MarlT,a."  the  mu.«.c  of  «h'<h 
var  ,.  .  d  l.stnlKM.  that  Softor  \  aid.  s 
of  th.  .ompnny  of  actor..  ^""O"";;  " 
"atn  V.  as  clear  that  the  Spanish  thru- 

not  do,u3^  -t-i^^^^^^' 

pHnp  11  s-cewt^  »,f*"^,,.',>"i"^ore  "live. 

'  •"^  "  ^vlTh    .   sMiK  of  sleep  on  bOBrd 

.lurinc   the   earlier  productions 
honul    duiini,    II'         ^  revue  »nd 

1"     ■          "  ^i, ,,,].;  ,,r  the 


By  MAX  SMTIH. 

-V  EFORE      an      audience  that 
J    packed   the  huge  amphithea- 
I  J    ire  from  pit  to  dome,  spread- 
^    Tng  eveno  ver  the  expansive 
— ..|  itag-e,  Amelita  Gtelli-Curci,  most  fa- 
dJnce  nous  ot  contemporary  prime  done, 
"^ang  last  night  In  the  Hippodrome 
,  ,n  a  manner  that  provoked  enthu- 
'  slastic  demonstrations  of  delig-ht. 
^      tt  was  not  entirely  through  her 
coloratura     persuasions,  however, 
that  the  popular  soprano  exerted  an 
appeal.    In  fact,  her  programme  was 
devoted  largely  to  Beleclloas  such 
lerican  as  fall  legitimately  into  the  domain 
of  the  song  recital,  containing  only 
a  few  numbers,  designed  to  display 
her  vooal  braoura. 
lEVBALED  MELI^OW  BEAUTY. 

Among  the  contributions  which 
enabled  Mme.  Galll-Curci  to  disclose 
her  art  from  a  less  familiar  angle 
and  to  reveal  the  mellow  beauty  of 
her  middle  and  lower  tones  to  full 
advantage  were  the  charming  fif- 
teenth century  "l/Amour  de  rnoi;" 
Storace's  familiar  "Tht;  Pretty  Cre-a 
luie:"  Dupare's  familiar  "Phidyle;" 
l.uckst one's  graceful,  it  somewhat 
reminiscent,  "Quelle  T'oublie;"  De- 
bussy's "Romance;"  Ronald's  "Down 
in  the  Forest;"  Burleigh's  pretty 
"Song  of  the  Brook,"  and  her  ac- 
companist. Homer  Samuel's,  "The 
Little  White  Boat."  ' 

To  these  songs  she  not  only 
brought  a  surprising  richness  and 
■fullne.=3  of  voice,  b^t  warmth  ot 
expression,  tenderness,  grace  and 
interpretative  skill.  The  "Depuis  de 
Jour,"  from  "/jouise,"  she  gaye  with 
considerable  dramatic  eloquence, 
too,  though  it  lies  somewhat  outside 
the  natural  scope  of  her  tempera- 
ment. 

In  the  florid  numbers,  which  com- 
prised Benedict's  "La  CaBinera," 
(with  the  flute  obbligato  performed 
by  Manuel  Berenguer),  the  waltz 
song  from  Gounod's  "Romeo  et 
Juliette,"  and  the  "Qui  la  Voce" 
from  Bellini's  "Puritani,"  Mme. 
GalU-Curcl  was  not  quite  at  her 
best. 

HER   LEGATO  ASTONISHING. 

Her  dexterity  in  legato  and  stac- 
cato scales  and  in  difficult  florituxi 
was  as  astonishing  as  ever,  to  be 
sure.  But  in  lofty  tonal  altitudes 
her  voice  seemed  'to  be  less  at  ease 
tjian  usual;  perhaps  because  of  the 
demands  so  much  of  her  music,  in- 
cluding some  of  her  numerous  en- 
cores, made  on  the  middle  register. 

Monsieur  Berenguer,  the  flutist 
of  the  evening,  was  heard  in  the 
Air  de  Ballet  from  Saint-Saens's 
"\srar.io"  and  in  an  Allegretto  by 
Godard.  Mr.  Samuels  played  the 
accompaniments   rather  listlessly. 


imki 


Miss  Tarasova 
Repeats  Success 


I 


Singer  Thrills  Her  Audience  with  Dra' 
matic  and  Other  Works  of 
Her  Native  Land.  , 


For  a  second  time  Miss  Nina  Tarasova 
Russian  contralto,  roused  a  large  audience 
Into  a  state  of  unusual  enthusiasm  last 
night  when  she  gave  a  recital  of  Russian 
folk  songs  In  Aeolian  Hall.  About  two 
weeks  ago  she  made  her  dSbut  here,  win- 
ning success  more  through  personal  oharm 
and  her  power  over  the  emotions  of  her 
hearers  than  by  peitfection  of  vocal  tech- 
nique.   By  main  force  she  sang  lullabies 


and  sad,  trembling  love  k^m 

there  wa-s  aometlithg  itit' 

something  that  brought  the      :i  'i  '.  ' 

song  characters  close  to  the  audience. 

She  has  been  called  a  Ru-^^sian  Yvette 
Guibbert,  and  following  that  Prec-cdent, 
'she  last  night  sang  one  or  two  th  ngs  that 
would  have  shocked  the  senslbi  itles  ot 
many  ol  here  hearers  if  done  in  plain 
English.  The  Russian  language  covered 
a  multitude  ot  sins  in  the  more  risqu6 
of  lier  offerings.  ,  „a 

With  a  shake'  of  her  fiery  red  ftair  and 
toss  of  her  tempestous  arms,  she  sanS 
of  deserted  wives,  of  ill  n^ated  couples 
ot  husbands' deceived  and  deceiving,  and 
of  blood-curdling  murders  in  darkest 
Russia.  And  between  blU  of  this  reaUsm, 
characteristic  of  Russian  art,  she  sang 
of  gentler  things,  a  lullaby,  and  a  plain- 
tive love  Bong,  "Once  More  AJone." 

All  of  her  numbers  brought  prolonged 
applause.  So  individual  and  stirring  an 
artist  seldom  is  heard  In  concert  halls 

AssisUng  Miss  Tarasova  ■was  Vladimir 
Dubinsky,  'cellist.  Walter  Golde  played 
her  dlTflcult  accompaniments  admirably. 

HUMANITARIAN  LEAGUE  HAS 
CONCERT  WITH  LECTURES 

Music,  religion  and  politics  stand  3idt 
by  side  at  the  meetings  ot  the  Human! 
tarian  League,  held  from  time  to  time  ir 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  music  at  one  held 
last  night  was  of  a  superior  character. 

Between  speeches  Jan  Chiapusso,  I>uitch 
piani.st  played  tho  Brahms-Paganini  Vari- 
ations  and  Ravel's  "Jeux  d'Kau."  He  is  a 
apaJble.routine  player.  Mme.  Lila  Robe- 
son, contralto,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
company,  presented  French  songs  of 
Foudrain,  including  the  "Carnival"  and  a 
group  of  Amcric.in  numbers,  including  La 
Forge's,  "When  Your  Dear  Hands,"  and 
j\Iiss  Mary  Helen  Brown's  "Life's  Para- 
dise." A  third  soloist  was  Augusto 
Ordonez,  a  talented  but  little  known  Span- 
ish barytone.  The  Cavatina.  from  ^he 
Barber  of  Seville,"  the  prologue  frorn  "1 
Pagliacci"  and  Miss  Mana  Zucca's  ''The 
Star  of  Gold,"  were  among  his  offerings. 
1  Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Mischa 
'  ^pplbaum,  Mr.s-.  Murray  Hulbert,  Commis- 
sioner of  Docks,  who  spoke  on  "Dock  De- 
.velopment,"  and  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
Health  Comraiskoner,  who  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "Modem  Public  Health  Pi<r5- 
lems." 

Promising   Barytone  Revealed  j 
at  Concert  of  Humanitarian 
Cult  at  Carnegie  Hall  I 

The  Humanitarian  Cult  at  its  concert , 
last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall  revealed  a. 
I  singer  new  to  New  York,  but  of  a  most  | 
I  promising  quality.     He  was  Augusto  ^ 
1  Ordonez,  a  Spanish  barytone,  who,  it , 
is  understood,  has  recently  been  smg^  \ 
ing  in  Havana.    Mr.  Ordonez  was  mtro- 
1  duced  by  Mischa  Appelbaum,  president 
1  of  the  Humanitarian  Cult,  as  the  great; 
est  barytone  in  the  world,  whvch  as- 
1  scrtion  was  distinctly  not  true. 
I     The  young  Spaniard  has  a  beautiful 
1  voice,  and  one  of  unusual  uniformity 
of  timbre  throughout  if^  scale  but  his 
u^e  of  it  was  far  from  impeccable.  At 
tfmes  he  forced  it  to  a  marked  un- 
sSnels,  and  at  others  his  emotiona 
exaggerations  were  paiWul.  ^mg 
ing  of  Figaro's  big  air  from  "The  Bai- 
ber"  was  in  places  brilliant   but  he 
has  ye^  to  learn  the  fuU  secret  of  Ros- 
Thp  "Di  Provenza"  from  Ira- 
j  IXS^n  very  well  -deed.  The. 

his  emotion  overcame  him  and  the  line, 
both  melodic  and  of  taste,  v^as  broken 
Other  things  which  he  sang  were  the 
prologue  from  "Pagliacci"  and  Mana- 
Zuccl's  "The  Star  of  Gold."  Mr.  Or- 
donez possesses  a  voice  both  warin 
aSd  vibrant,  but  he  lacks  polish  taste 
and  I  sense  of  pleasure.  But  he  will 
bear  watching.  The  other  musicians 
who  appeared  at  the  concert  were  Miss 
Robson,  contralto,  and  Jan  Chia- 
pusso, pianist 


TIME  waa  when  tho  New  York 
voice  and  diction  were  easily 
distinguished  in  a  crowd  ivhere 
men  and  womea  from  Boston, 
Philadelphia,   Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
or  San  Francisco  assembled.     In  a 
phrase,  voice  and  enunciation  and  pro- 
nunciation of  which  wa  were.  If  not 
precisely  proud,  at  least  not  ashamed. 
Today  the  New  Y'orker  talks  as  if  he 
or  Bhe  came  from  Brooklyn,  that  No- 
Mfcn's  Land,  or  the  Middle  "West,  or 
do-om  East.    That  is,  we  abuse  nasal 
resonance,  which  Is  a  technical  way 
of  saying  that  wo  talk  through  our 
noses.    Our  diction  5s  abominable,  but 
understood  If  you  are  unlucky  enough 
to  have  attended  a  class  at  any  public 
school,    anywhere,    any   time.  The 
teachers,  male  and  female,  are  the 


■  inio    offc-udi-i  .1,  'I  '•' 

ittlft  pronunciation  of  certain  letters ; 
Alth  their  Blurring  of  others,  and  more 
Important  letters;   wltl?    their  slng- 
,Mong  na.'^al,  vulgar  tone-quality  and  d<>- 
pressinff,  droning  diction.  Physicians 
.jssert  that  na.«aJi  catarrh  Is  the  chief 
cause,  but  while  It  may  be  contribu-  ; 
lory,  this  disagreeable  complaint,  so 
common  here,  does  not  explain  every- 
thing.   The  principal  factor  Is  an  Ig- 
norance almost  .sublime  of  the  most, 
elementary  qualities  of  speech  produc- 
tion. I 
Robert    Louis    Stevenson,    In  his 
"  Technical  Elements  of  Style  in  Lit- 
erature." (to  bo  found  in  "  Essays  of  | 
Travel,"  Biographical  Edition,  Charles 
Scrlbner's  Sons,  New    York,)  deals; 
with  rhythm  in  prose  and  is  pessi-  ; 
niistlc,  believing  that  in  some  Ian-! 
guages  this  element  "  Is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  exjtinct,  and  that  In  our  own 
it  l.s  probably  decaying.    The  even 
speech  of  many  educated  Americans 
sounds  the  note  of  danger." 

If  he  were  alive  and  in  Greater  New 
York  now  the    Scottish  prosemaster 
would  despair,  as  the  "  danger  "  he 
anticipates  is  upon  us.    Viler  English 
is  to  be  encountered  nowhere  than 
here,  especially  In  the  subways.  To 
i    blame  this  pronunciation  entirely  ui>on 
1     our  foreign-born  residents   would  be 
unfair.     The  pulpit,  the  stage,  the 
forum,  there  and  elsewhere,  the  evil 
!    is  propagated.    Why  do  French  and 
i    English  actors  speak  their  respective 
I    tongues  with  more  purity  and  better 
tone-production  than  the  Americans? 
'    The  answer  is  simple:  In  the  French 
;    and  English  theatres  the  actors  must 
perforce  speak  with  clarity,  correctly, 
I   and  with  appropnate  Intonations.  The 

I  same  applies  to  the  church  and  public 
assemblies.  We  are  so  superbly  indif- 
ferent to  the  usage  of  our  magnif- 
icent heritage,  the  English  language, 
that  we  assassinate  it  every  time  we 
open  our  mouths.  Instead  of  the 
tomfool  curriculum  In  our  schools,  the 
imbecile,  or  at  best  useless,  "  ologles," 
if  beautiful  English  diction  were 
taught,  then  not  only  sensitive  ears 
would  be  spared  aural  Insults,  but, 
perhaps,  better  manners  might  result. 
As  a  child  speaks,  so  he  behaves.  Vul- 
garity breeds  vulgarity.  And  the  Ulti- 
mate Vulgarity  in  this  great  land  of 
ours  is  Noise.  Th«  noisier  a  nation  Is 
tho  more  vulgar.  All  these  defects 
dovetail;  careless,  snarling,  nasal,  ■vul- 
gar speech,  graceless,  loutish  manners 
in  publTo  places— the  old  are  as  much  j 
to  blame  as  the  young— and  the  ap-  ] 
parent  enjoyment  In  making  unneces- 
sary noises.  Naturally  the  enormous 
increase  in  population  and  our  rude 
methods  of  transportation  in  the  open 
and  underground  must  be  held  as  ac- 
complices in  the  marked  deterioration 
of  contemporary  manners. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Mencken  has  dem- 
onstrated  that  there   Is   an  Amer- 
ican language,  and  Professor  Bran- 
der     Matthews     is     In  accordance 
I  with  Brother   Mencken.    As  a  mat- 
;  ter   of  history,   the   Columbia  pro- 
!  f  essor  has  been  writing  about  our 
j  native  language  for  the  last  three 
{  decades.    It  was  he  who  pointed  out 
I  the  fact  that  in  certain  shires  of  Eng- 
I  land  an  American,  even  some  English 
people,  would  not  understand  the  dia- 
lect.    Too  true.     Also  true  of  some 
districts  In  the  United  States.    But  I 
am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  idea 
that  if  this  American    language  of 
Mencken  and  Matthews  (Incorporated) 
Is  as  faulty  as  our  average  speech, 
'  then  may  it  perish,  and  speedily.  Why 
do  English  actors  and  actresses  Inva- 
i  riably  give  more  pleasure  to  the  ear 
j  than  the  speech  of  our  own  hlstrlons? 
(with  a  few  notable  exceptions.)  Be- 
cause of  their  purity  of  diction,  the 
inevitable  inflections,  the  variety  In 
tone,  not  to  speak  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion.   Think    of    Julia    Marlowe  or 
Wynne  Matthison. 

Not  that  we  need  Imitate  the 
broad  "  a  "  or  the  running  up 
and  down  the  scale  when  speak- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  cock- 
neys, as  the  best  English,  Cultivated 
Ipeople  speak  alike  the  world  over.  It 
|ls  not  of  them  I  write,  but  the  genera- 
tion growing  up,  whose  English  makes 
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the  scalp  to  freeze.  And  New  York 
proper  is  n5t  a  bit  better  In  this  re- 
spect than  Brooklyn  across  the  river, 
where  they  literally  crunch  their  con- 
sonants and  let  the  vowel  .«ounds  gut- 
ter away  Into  more  mouthing.  Oh, 
what  fun  we  once  had  with  the  New 
England  "nosey"  talk;  whereas  in 
Boston  one  listens  to  much  more  mu- 
sical English  than  in  Greater  Gotham. 
Nowadays  It  Is  our  own  big  town  that 
can  furnish  you  while  you  wait  with 
the  most  excruciating  brand  of  pronun- 
ciation and  enunciation  In  the  country. 
Whose  fault?  I  can't  say.  Blame  it 
first  on  the  teachers,  then  on  the 
Board  of  Education,  finally  on  the 
•vast  indifference  of  the  public,  which 
Is  more  Interested  In  chewing  gum, 
(a  national  neurosis,)  the  "  movies," 
and  the  pure  diction  and  tone  produc- 
tion of  the  Broadway  school  of  lyric 
j  drama. 

1  1  thought  of  all  those  appalling  evl- 
j  dencea  of  vulgarity  as  I  read  a  little 
Ibook  by  Edward  Lankow,  entitled 
"  How  to  Breathe  Right,"  (Edward  J. 
j  Clode,  New  York. )  I  may  testify  that 
1  never  in  my  life  have  I  heard  such  a 
rich,  resonant,  musical  and  powerful 
.  bass  voice  as  Mr.  Lankow' s.  And  he 
knows  how  to  sing,  although  nervous- 
ness militated  against  his  success  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  But 
he  has  sung  in  Europe  with  abundant 
praise  everywhere.  In  1905  I  crossed 
with  him  on  the  same  steamship  from 
Naples  to  New  York,  and  I  had  un- 
usual opportunities  of  hearing  him 
sing,  of  testing  his  memory  and  mu- 
sicianship. The  editor  of  Physical 
Culture,  In  the  March  number, 
quotes  Claude  Debussy,  who,  after 
commenting  upon  the  flexibility  and 
depth  of  the  Lankow  vocal  organ, 
said:  "  This  is  the  first  time  I  hear 
the  quality  of  voice  I  thought  of  when 
I  composed  the  music  of  Arkel  in 
'  P6116as  and  MSlisande.'  "  I  mention 
this  because  it  proves  that  Mr.  Lan- 
kow knows  what  he  is  talking  about  in 
his  manual  of  breathing  exercises. 
Furthermore,  so  interested  is  he  in 
the  development  and  improvement  of 
I  the  speaking  voice  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  War  Department  at 
Washington  to  give  Instructions  to 
army  instructors  and  army  officers  at 
Camp  Gordon  on  deep  breathing  and 
the  use  of  the  voice.  Strained,  irritat- 
ed throats  which  gave  out  when  is- 
suing commands  were  treated  in  a 
normal  hygienic  fashion,  deep  breath- 
ing inculcated,  and  a   more  forceful 


tone  produced.  In  four  months  he  In- 
jstructed  over  four  thousand  commis- 
isioned  and  non-commissioned  voices, 
ilncludlng  the  commanding  General 
down  to  Second  Lieutenants.  The 
possessor  of  a  giant  physique,  Edward 
I.Ankow  should  be  put  at  the  head  of 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  abuse 
of  the  New  York  voice  and  its  possible 
remedy.  But  we  hope  for  no  such 
luck.  Against  stupidity  even  the  gods 
vainly  battle. 

In  a  suggestive  book,  "  Practical 
Psychology  of  Voice  and  of  Life,"  (G. 
Schirmer,  New  York,)  by  W.  Henri 
Zay,  I  find  on  Pages  132  and  133  an 
interesting  reference  to  the  singing  of 
Enrico  Caruso  during  his  early  days  at 
Covent  Garden,  London.  His  voice, 
writes  Mr.  Zay,  was  wonderful,  but 
(the  critical  ear  of  this  expert  noted 
jthat  Caruso  "was  'chesting'  too 
much  In  his  lower  tones,  sometimes  a; 
high  as  E,  and  the  ring  In  the  lower 
j  voice  was  too  far  back.  The  top  voice 
I  was  perfect,  fluent  and  ringing,  but 
)  he  sounded  like  a  baritone.  A  young 
voice  can  stand  this  for  a  while,  but 
after  several  years  of  that  kind  oi 
singing  he  found  that  it  would  not 
do,  and  by  sheer  instinct  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  true  he  began  to  work  out 
his  present  method  of  production  by 
bringing  down  through  the  middl  j 
voice  the  forward  hum,  or  timbre, 
which  he  had  naturally  In  his  upper 
voice;  and  this  finally  gave  him  th. 
proper  forward  timbre  right  down  to 
the  low  notes,  made  a  perfect  blend  of 
registers  ,at  E  and  F,  and  placed  his 
voice  on  tho  timbre  from  top  to  bot- 
tom." 

A  kind  friend  thoughtfully  presentet' 
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me  with  a  number  of  a  l.onaon  mu- 
sical magazine.  The  Chord,  dated  Sep- 
tember, 1000.    I  fancy  that  the  pub- 
Ucatlon  haa  ceased  long  ago.  What  I 
found  of  particular  value  was  an  arti- 
cle by  W.  J.  Henderson,  "  Wagner's 
Theory    of  '  Wagner    Singing,"  "  In 
■valoh  Uie  well-known  New  York  critic 
:;d  voice  expert  goes  for  the  old-fa-sh- 
ioned  Wagner  singing  In  his  most  ag- 
gressive .-uid  candid  style.    1  was  im- 
mensely Intrigued  by  the  opening  sen- 
tence, as  only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had 
written  a  paragraph  on  the  subject 
which    was    denounced   as    "  outra- 
geous "  by  devotdes  of  the  dear  old 
howling  school  of  waddling  Wagnerian 
^:nger^.    Here  is  what  Mr.  Henderson 
ked    nearly    nineteen    years  ago: 
Why  does  the  typical  Gei-man  singer 
;  the  music  of  Wagner  bark,  cough, 
I   sneer-e  the  notes,  instead  of  produc- 
ing them  in  a  normal  manner?  "  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  if  what  Lilli 
Lehmann  and  Emil  Kischer  did  was 
right,  then  what  Alvarj  ,  Elmblad,  and 
others  did  was  all  wrong."    Nor  does 
he  hesitate  to  flay  Ernest  Van  Dyck, 
a  Belgian,  and  the  worst  sinner  of 
them  all,  although  an  actor  born,  es- 
pecially   as    Loge.    Mr.  Henderson 
quotes  Wagner,   giving  chapter  and 
verse,  and  proving  that  those  singers 
were  not  following  the  master's  own 
wl.slies.    Declaim  all  you  please,  when 
declamation  is  demanded,   but  sing, 
don't  bark.    Jean  de  Reszke.  Jlilka 


Temlna,  Olive  Fremstad,  and  the  dl- 1 
ne  LlUi,  always  sing.    Music  first, 
I  en  the  word.  Mr.  Henderson  gave 
■le  cast  of  the  Tristan  performances 
L  the  Metropolitan  during  the  Winter 
f  1898-99:    Isolde.   LilU  Lehmann; 
:rangene.     Marie    Brema;  Tristan, 
-an  de  Reszke;  Kurvenal,  Anton  Van 
I  ;ooy ;     King    Mark,     Edouard  de 
lleszke;  Melot,  LemprlSre  Prlngle;  the 
Shepherd,  Mr.  Meffert;  the  Sailor.  Mr. 
Mpux!    We  were   blessed   In  those 
1  imes. 

Mr.    Henderson    owes    his  popu- 
larity with  Ignorance,  Incompetence, 
lid    mediocrity    because   he  speaks 
,sht    out    in    meeting  regardless 
ui:  consequences.    I  admire  his  crit- 
ical   attitude    and    I    fear    I  lack 
the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  in  the 
'  cirthrlght  manner  of  this  William  the' 
mqueror.    If  a  girl  sings  badly,  but 
i  pretty,  then,  like  a  polite  coward.  I 
raise  her  pulchritude.    If  she  is  both 
lain  (for  there  are  no  ugly  women) 
aid  voiceless,  then  I  am  forced  to  ad- 
iiire  her  character;  admire  the  forti- 
ude  that    prompts   her   to    make  a 
howling  show  of  herself  In  public.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Henderson's  way  Is 
the  kinder;  use  the  rapier.    But  Oh! 
he  wailings.  the  lamentations  that  en- 
.  ue.  I  am  sure  that  In  his  dreams  the! 
music  editor  of  The  Sun  newspaper! 
ees  the  ghosts  of  murdered  tone-pro- 
■  Mictions  flit  by  with  accusing  voices — 
iicluding  the  abuse  of  the  glottis- 
■^trokc. 

In  1888  or  1889  I  heard  played  at 
Id  Chickering  Hall  an  overture  com- 
osed   and   scored   by   one  William 
iiunes     Henderson.      Now    I  don't 
;lways  believe  in  professional  musi- 
cians' criticism;  nevertheless,  when  a, 
man  can  give  such  Indubitable  proofs 
if  bia  musicianship,  and  also  write 
Tilllantly    and   forcefully    and  with 
complete  knowledge  of   his  subject, 
then  that  man's  criticism  must  be  con- 
sidered.    But  the  victim  of  a  vitriol 
bath  never  can  be  persuaded  to  ad- 
mire his  torturer.    No  doubt  if  1  sang 
badly  in  the  concert  room  I  should  be 
among  the  first  to  protest  at  such 
:  ritical  barbaiity.  But  if  it  would  only 
top  the  foolish  young  women  and 
oung  men  from  airing  their  Imma- 
ure  art  and  voices  in  Aeolian  or  Car- 
•legle  Halls!    During  the  past  season 
)f  1918-19  1  have  suffered  in  company 
•vith  my  colleagues  from  much  bad 
inging  and  playing.     If  a  Marshal 
I'och  of  music  criticism  arose,  what  a 
;isk  would  bo  his  to  clean  up  the 
Augean  stalls  of  music  in  New  York! 
He  would  probably  resign  his  baton  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month.    And  yet 
ihey  blame  critics  for  their  mask  of 
.ndlfferencel 

After  the  production  of  several  pe- 
'  uliarly  tiresor;e  operas  last  season  I 


met    Harry    Burielgh.    banlone  6r.d 
composer,  and  all-round  good  fellow. 
I  have  known  Mr.  Burleigh  since  the 
old  days  at  Jeannette  M.  Thurber's 
National  Conservatory,  where  the  tal- 
ented young  chap  studied  composition 
under  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak.  Modesty 
is  his  chief  virtue,  but  the  mediocre 
mu.sic  we  had  been  hearing  must  have 
pricked  his  conscience.     "  'Pon  my 
word."  he  whispered  to  me.  "  I  believe 
I  could  do  as  well  myself."  "You 
could,"  I  answered.  "  Why  don't  you 
compose  an  opera?   With  your  lyric 
gifts   and   knowledge   you  should." 
"  But  the  libretto?"  he  asked.  Ye.s, 
that's  the  rub!    Yet,  what  a  splendid 
theme  would  be    one    dealing  with 
the  problems  of  miscegenation.    I  re- 
call a  canvas  by  Harry  Watrous  at  an 
Academy    exhibition    which  vividly 
set  forth  the  sorrow  of  two  seem- 
ingly   white    people,    hu.sband  and 
wife,  gazing  with  despair    at  their 
new-born    babe,    which,    ■white    as  ^ 
It  was,  had  negroid  features.  That 
question   promises   to  be  the  most 
tragic  in  the  future  of  the  negro  race  | 
in  America.   Our  parents  fought  and; 
bled  to  free  the  negro,  and  then  wej 
built  about  them  walls  of  brass.  On  the  , 
European  Continent  they  order  such 
things  more  charltebly.    Harry  Bur- 
leigh might  find  ready  at  hand  a^ 
libretto  based  on  this  race  question.^ 
Or,  why  not  seek  the  counsel  of  the| 
author  of  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  the 
most  Viable  opera  Ubreitto  thus  far| 
written  by  an  American?    The  man 
who  wrote  It  Is  William  J.  Henderson.! 

The  best  English  diction  I  have  en- 
joyed this  season  was  that  of  WUUaml 
Danforth,  the  admirable  comedian  In 
English  light  opera  at  the  Park  The-j 
atre. 

MAY  17.  1919. 


at  the  Hiiipo'irome  before  ;ui  audience 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  large  as  the 
one  the  week  before. 

The  Italian  soprano  seemed  tired, 
the  tag  end  of  a  long  season  weighing 
down  both  her  spirits  and  her  voice. 
Yet  at  times  as  in  "Ah,  non  credea," 
from  '■Sonnambula,"  the  etheral  qual- 
ity of  her  voice  floated  out  as  exquisite 
ag  ever.  The  "Lakame"  bell  song  was 
less  satisfying,  though  it  had  moments 
of  great  beauty.  She  seemed  often  to 
lack  breath  support  and  her  old 
trouble  with  th  epitch  was  evident. 
With  a  summer's  rest  she  will  be 
1  herself  again.  Her  vocal  mechanism  is 
unusually  delicate  and  ought  to  be 
tenderly  cared  for.  Other  things  on 
her  programme  yesterday  v?ere  the 
"Dinorah"  shadow  song,  the  old  Eng- 
lish air,  "Mary  of  Allendale,"  Dr. 
Ames's  "The  Lass  With  the  Delicate 
Air,"  and  songs  by  Fourdrain,  Hahn 
and  Auber. 


G.  V. 


Mme.  Maud  Powell 
Gives  Recital  for 
Lower  East  Side 


Plays  Under  Auspices  of  Grunierc} 
Neighborhood  House  in  Washing- 
ton Irving  High  School. 


Ysaye  and  Elman 
Heard  by  7ft00 
in  Joint  Recitat 


-anious  Violirtists  Givp  Delightful 
Performance  of  Works  by  Mozart, 
Bach  and  Others. 


Binnine  <  f  a  series  of  annua' 
cal  events.     With  the  as.HlsUi 
a  quartet  of  celebralei-soloisto  ^ni'l 
a  full  BvmRhony  orchestra,  the  so- 
ciety  presented   Yerdi'a  "Manzoni 
Requiem  to  an  audience  that  flUea 
everv  seat  in  the  edifice. 

The  society  was  formed  fof,  ^ 
triple  purpose.  First,  to  promote 
the  cause  of  good  music.  In  aarry- 
ing  out  this  initial  aim  a  particular 
oratorio  will  'be  given  each  year  by 
the  choir,  aided  by  renowned  sa- 
loists  and  an  orchestra. 

Second,  to  extend  the  cause  of 
music  for  the  people.  In  popular- 
izing the  works  of  master  compos- 
ers, special  free  musical  services 
are  held  each  Sunday  afternoon 
from  November  to  May. 

Third,  to  make  more  room  in  the 
church's  appeal  to  human  nature  for 
beauty  and  for  an  art  of  the  pro- 
foundest  moving  power. 

Everv  promise  was  successfully 
fulfilled  last  evening.  The  pro- 
gramme began  with  Gounod's  melo- 
dious tribute  to  JeannjJ  d'Arc.  The  | 
vocal  parts  were  presented  by  the  ] 
solo  soprano  and  chorus.  j 

No  more  magnificent  interpreta- 
tion of  Verdi's  "Requiem"  has  been 
given  here  than  that  of  last  night.  [ 
The  chorus  was  excellently  drilled.  | 
voices  were  fresh  and  greeted  the 
ear  pleasantly.  ,  .  .  „  ', 

Though  some  of  the  soloists  have 
been  chiefly  Identified  with  operatic 
work,  their  efforts  last  evening 
were  to  the  best  oratorio  traditions.  | 
Grace  Kerns  sang  the  solo  soprano 
part:  Mary  Kent  was  the  co'itralto: 
Arthur  Hackett,  tenor,  and  Henri 
Scott,  bass.  I 

CONCERT  OF  FRENCH  SONGS. 


In  the  interest  of  educating  the  masses 
to  appreciate  good  music  and  to  give  tol 
the  lower  east  side  an  opportunity  to  hearl 
artists  of  the  first  rank  in  music  of  realj 
worth  for  a  moderate  admission  fee  a 
series  of  concerts  has  been  held  by  thel 
People's  Music  League.  One  of  thenil 
iwas  given  last  night  in  tlie  Washington 
Irving  High  School,  Mme.  Maud  Powell, 
the  best  American  woman  violinist,  playing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Gramercy  Neigh- 
borhood Committee. 

There  was  a  dance  in  the  building  at  the 
same  time,  and  various  other  sommunity 
activities  were  going  on,  but  a  good  sized 
audience  heard  Mme.  Powell  and  admired 
her  art,  her  tone  and  the  music  which  she 
played.  Her  programme  contained  a 
group  of  movements  from  old  sonatas,  the 
Allegro  Aperto  from  Mozart's  sonata  in 
A  major  and  a  larghette  and  allegrelte 
from  a  sonata  with  figured  bass  b.v  Nar 
dini.  A  Spanich  dance  by  Sarasate.  Kim 
oky-Korsalioffs  "Chanson  Indouo'  and  a 
polonaise  by  Vieuxtemps  were  al.so  played 
admirably.  Mme.  Powell's  accompanist^ 
Alex  Slvjerne.  contributed  a  group  of  piano 
solos. 

The  audience  was  more  demonstrative 
nad  apprevialive  than  those  which  gen- 
erally assemble  in  Aeolian  Hall  and  in 
other  concert  halls  to  hear  conventional 
recitals.  The  .spirit  of  informaliay  made 
the  entertainment  more  enjoyable. 
People's  Music  League  is  doing  a 
work.  To  be  effective  music 
brought  close  to  the  populace 
in  crowded  districts  have  a  r< 
value. 

Yvi<^^  I      ^  *\  I  ^/ 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  Again  Heard 
in  Concert  by  Large  Audi- 
ence at  Hippodrome 


Closing  the  regular  season  of  Sunday 
■oncerts  in  tlic  Hippodrome  last  night,  two 
naster  violinists  appearing  oinOy,  Eugene 
.'saye  and  Mi.scha  Elman,  drew  an  audi- 
ence of  more  than  seven  thousand  per- 
;cns.  These  tuo  players,  the' one  near  the 
end  of  a  long  and  eventful  career,  the  other 
till  less  than  thirty  years  old,  played  to- 
gether with  sympathy  and  careful  regard 
'.'or  each  other's  eccentricities  and  Indi- 
.'idual  characteristics.  It  was  an  unsual 
rerforniance. 

It  'was  a  picturesque  sight  to  see  Mr. 
Ysaye,  tall,  serene  and  composed,  walk 
■-cross  the  stage,  followed  toy  Mr.  Elmaln, 
short,  nervous  and  intense.  It  was  re- 
markable how  well  the  widely  different 
styles  of  the  two  players  blended.  iMr. 
Ysaye  has  often  won  unstinted, praise  for 
his  ensemble  playing  in  trios  and  quartets, 
but  most  of  the  audience  saw  Mr.  Klmar^ 
subdue  his  individuality  in  a  chamber 
music  composition  for  the  first  time  when 
he  played  the  Mozart  coneertante  for  two 
violins,  with  which  the  programme  began. 
There  was  a  little  friction  at  the  start, 
but  this  wore  away  is  tlie  coneertante 
developed,  and  in  the  slow  movement  the 
playing  was  highly  praiseworthy  from  the 
viewpoint  of  ensemble.  Bach's  concerto  in 
D  minor'and  works  by  Delphin  Alard  and 
Moszkowski  completed  the  programme. 

The  great  audience  applauded  heartily 
at  every  pause.  "While  it  was  unusual  to 
have  a  recital  of  music  which,  properly 
speaking,  is  classed  as  chamber  music  and 
was  intended,  as  the  Mozart  and  Bach 
works,  to  be  heard  in  a  small  auditorium 
in  so  vast  a  hall  as  the  Hippodrome,  the 
seven  thousand  gave  Evidence  of  enjoying 
the  whole  programme. 


Mme.   Janacopulos  and    E.  Robert 
Schmitz  Aid  Russian  Orphans. 

Vera  Janacopulos  sang  French  chan- 
sons and  nursery  songs  charmingly  and 
10.  Robert  Schmitz,  composer,  and  pian- 
ist, was  heard  at  his  best,  at  a  smaT! 
concert  given  by  these  two  ,\rtists  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Ritz-Oarlton  to 
'  aid  the  Catherine  Breshkov'sy  Relief 
Fund  for  Russian  orphans  .ind  school 
children.  All  the  songs  of  Mme.  .Jana- 
copulos were  appreciatively  received 
The  best  were  perhaps  the  Brahms 
■■  ji'Aiiicurs  eierne-Ues  ■  and  .Schubert  s 
■'  La  Poste."  The  favorite  among  Mr 
Schmitz's  piano  [<olections  wa.s  Debuss.v  » 
"  CathSdrale  engloutie  "  with  its  echoing 
church  bells.  The  two  united  in  more 
Debussy  themes,  "  Le  temps  a  laissle 
.son  manteau  "  and  "  Mandoline,  to 
close  a  pleasant  afternoon  recital.  Mme. 
Breshkovskv  whose  hard  work  for  Rus  • 
s'la  here  bears  hardly  upon  lier  at  her 
advanced  age.  was  unable  to  attend,  but 
sent  a. touching  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
fiitnds  who  thus  aided  .'ler  favorite 
'  charity.  ,.  -r.-ntr^ 

....  X  " 


The 
good 
must  be 
Concerts 
al  musical 


MME.  GALLI-CURCI  GIVES 

LAST  RECITAL  OF  SEASOr 


AT  SIX  CONDUCTS  ORCHESTRA. 

Other  long  haired  conductors  have  ap' 
peared  in  Aeolian  Hall,  but  none  so  small 
or  so  young  as  Annibalc  iMannacio,  who 
led  a  sniiill  orchestra  there  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. He,  too,  was  the' first  to  appear 
in  hare  knees,  barring,  of  course,  itinerant 
bagpipers.  He  is  six  years  old  and  the  son  ' 
of.  r>oincnico  Mannacio,  -svlio  conducts  a 
school  of  mup'ic  in  West  n6th  street. 

Master  Mannacio  lias  all  of  Ihc  manner- 
isms or  a  sea.';oncd  orchestral  director  and 
a  few  that  belong  only  to  himself,  lie  Ucp.. 
much  better  time  than  the  orchestra,  made 
up  of  pupils  from  hi.s  father's  school,  and 
directed  from  memory  Gouiiod.s  Ave 
Maria"  and  the  intermezzo  from  Cavai- 
leria  Rusticana."  His  performance  wag 
amusing,  but  it  also  brought  to  'B'^t  con- 
siderable youthful  talent.  Later  he  plajcrt 
a  difficult  viCjHivsoIo.  a  G-VP^y. 
sarasate,  thu.^^isplaying  verscttUity  aa 
well  as  musical  ability. 

\  \on^  programme  of  music  for  \loim. 
organ!  and  voice  was  presented  h> 


■  Mme.  Ametita  Galli-Gurci  sang  farewel 
to  New  York  for  the  season  in  the  Hippo 
drome  yesterday  afternoon  and  left  hc) 

thousands  of  'rearers  regi-etting  that  i^  piano  u.^.-^  ^^^^^ 
wa3  her  last  recital.    At  no  Ume  has  sh^P^^P'^^s  _^or  u  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

sung  here  with  more  perfect  art  of  fune^.^^]  j^velopment. 
production,  and  she  was  as  gracious  as'' 


I  piano. 


Mme.  Galli-Curci's  recital  appear-, 
ances  follow  one  another  as  thick  aa 
autumn  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  The 
latest  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 


ever.  There  was)  no-  trace  of  flatness  in 
her  voice  at  any  time. 

Her  programme  consisted  of  the  Veil 
song  from  "Takgue,"  the  Ah,  non  Credea 
from  •■Sonnambula,"  and  the  Shadow 
song  from  "Diuorah."  and  three  groups 
of  short  pieces  Including  the  Boubonnalse 
from  "Manon  Tescant,"  a  number, 
"Chlons  Sleeps,"  by  her  aocompanlst. 
Homer  Samuels,  and  two  by  Hahn,  done 
beautifully  The  Boubonnaisc,  however, 
made  one  wish  that  all  her  other  numbers 
had  been  sung  with  the  spirit  and-  Inter- 
i  pretation  capacity  which  that  recorded. 
I-    -   -  ^  I 
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Ascension  Oratorio 
Society  in  Sofendid 
SinQino  of  Requiem 


Kriens  Symphony  Club  Qives 
Concert  Under  Au8pices-°6f 
Humanitarian  Cult 


T 


iHE  Ascension  Oratorio  Society — 


Ascension — last  night  added  a  new 

chaptpr  in  -ts  history,  with  the  be- 


The  Kriens  Symphony  Club  gave  a 
concert  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Humanitar- 
ian Cult,  and  an  audience  of  excellent 
'  size  showed  abundant  interest.  This 
organization,  formed  and  directed  by 
Christian  Kriens,  is  composed  of  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes,  and  gave  evidence 
last  night  of  considerable  drill  and  of 
ad.ii!ii.'b!e  enthusiasm. 

The  programme  consisted  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony  of  Hayden,  Men- 
delssohn's "March  of  the  Priests,'^ 
Christian  Kreins's  suite  "In  Holland," 
Boildieu's  overture  "La  Dame  Blanche" 
and  the  Meldelssohn  violin  concerto,  ia 
which  the  solo  part  was  sustained  by 
Mary  Waterman.  |  i  .  'v 

Thi.j    orchestra    deserves  I  ■well  of 
public  support,  for  it  gives  Ur 
lent  opportunity  for  the  youriL 


t  I,  the  practical  details  of 

H  lying,  and  in  Mr.  Kricns 
has  a  ci  iiductor  of  sound  musician- 
P.  G.  V. 


SOMK  srnlinientaJ  male  wrote 
that  a  charmless  woman  was 
Uko  a  flower  without  acent.  Or 
dIJ  he  aay,  an  egg  without 
■alt?  I've  forrotten,  though  I  recall 
with  sorrow  the  platitude.  Strictly 
speaking  there  are  no  charmless  wo- 
men. Browning  settled  that  long  ago 
ivhon  ho  spoke  of  the  meanest  of 
iod'3  creatures  possessing  a  aoul-sldo 
0  show  a  woman  that  he  loved  her. 
)r  words  to  that  effect.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  women  on  tho  concert 
.ilatform,  In  opera.  In  the  theatre, 
'  ho  are  absolutely  lacking  in  personal 
Jiarm.  They  may  be  pretty,  they 
iiay  sing  almost  perfectly,  but  they 
lo  not  charm.  Last  season  In  New 
fork  we  had  plenty  of  occasions  to 
loto  this  disconcerting  fact.  I  heard 
nger  after  singer  in  rodtal,  yet  with 
le  fingers  of  my  right  hand  I  can 
hock  off  the  names  of  the  particular 
harmers,  and  still  have  left  B«veral 
llglts.  The  case  of  the  pianists  Is  sUll 
Qore  restricted,  while  the  most 
harming  violinist  I  listened  to  was 
lot  a  girl,  but  a  youth,  an  Adonis  to 

0  sure,  but  overflowing  with  feminine 
enslblllty,  though  not  In  the  least 
ffemlnate.  Need  I  add  tho  name  of 
ascha  Helfetz? 

Now,  charm  Is  pre-eminently  a 
uallty  of  our  mother's  sex.  A  man 
my  lay  claim  to  It,  but  be  must 
oast  other  Qualifications :  Virility,  In- 
ellect.  Imagination.  A  woman  dares 
i«  charming  and  naught  else.  I  recall 
girl  last  Winter  at  AeoUan  Hall, 
ho  had  an  excellent,  even  a  remark- 
ble,  voice,  which  she  abominably 
bused.  She  was  the  mogt  beautiful 
reature  we  saw  during  the  season,  a 
rild  sort  of  beauty,  a  Ukrainian  god- 
ess,  or  a  Syrian  nymph,  (I  hope  they 
ave  nymphs  in  Syria;)  yet  it  was 
he  charm  she  Irradiated,  not  her  love-  ' 
(r  face,  that  set  us  all  to  scribbling 
inpassloned  phrases.  (Music  critics 
re  sentimental  or  nothing.)  I  knew  a 
Irl,  once  upon  a  time,  who  wasn't 
retty,  nor  young,  nor  talented;  v/ho 
ouldn't  play,  sing,  converse,  write 
erse,  or  cook.  And  how  often  1 
hanked  the  gods  that  she  was  just 
uch  a  bundle  of  negatlTes.  She  sat 
ill  and  was  charming.   VoUfi.  tout ! 

How  to  define  charm  In  playing  or 
Lnglng  I  don't  know.  Nor  will  the 
Ictlonary  help  us  much.  It  gives 
fnonyms,  and  a  synonym  is,  as 
.'ery  grammarian  will  toll  you  If  he  Is  ] 

ank— yes,  and  so  will  Frank  Wil-  j 
ach,  the  collector  of  the  eva-stve  anl- 
lal— that  a  synonym  Is  only  a  dodge, 
rofessor  Jowett,  in  a  burst  of  trutli- 
jlness,  paid  the  same  of  logic.  So 
t  us  not  dodge,  but  accept  the  charm 
aat  transpires  In  the  singing  of  a 
3ng  or  the  performance  of  a  piece, 
here  Is  Emma  Roberts,  who  Is  always 
harming,  whether  she  Is  In  voice  or 
ot.  There  are  some  "  lady  pianists  " 
Uo  evoke  the  pleasing  Image  of 
one  breaking  when  their  rocky  tovich 
ssaults  the  keyboard.  They  disdain 
oolng  the  pianoforte.  They  "  con- 
uer  "  it.  But  they  neither  woo  nor 
jnquer  their  audiences.  Little  de 
^chmann  charmed,  yet  he  was  hard- 

an  Intellectual  pianist.  Paderew- 
d  and  Godowsky  were  bom  under  a 
icky  star;  they  have  both  charm 
3d  brains.  And  then  there  Is  Gulo- 
a,r  Novaes — but  we  have  arrived  at 
le  nub  of  my  discourse. 
No  one  will  class  this  young  Bra- 
lian  among  the  "  Intellectual  " 
lanists,  so-called— although  "  intel- 
;ct  "  In  piano  playing  Is  usually  a 
rnonyni  for  the  dry,  schola.stlc,  color- 
iss,  with  little  or  no  personality. 
riBS  Novaes  often  plays  like  a  well- 
rounded  pupil.  She  Is  still  behind 
:ademlc  bars.    I  don't  mean  that  she, 

pedantic,  but  that  she  has  not  yet 
merged  afuU-blown  personality.  But 
le  win  when  experience  In  art  and 
te  has  matured  her.  She  has  a 
mnd  tlilnklng  apparatus,  and  while 
!•  has  not  thus  far  displayed  the 
ramatio  aptitudes  which  dazzled  us 

1  the  perfonntujcea  of  Teresa  CaiTeno 


«nd  FanniT  nioomflcld  /nisi' i  ,  "i" 
can  be  brilliant  betimes  aiid  sweep  js 
»il0Dg  on  her  pinions  of  nong— ao  sho 
did  a  certain  Spring  evening  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert  with  the  Grieg  con- 
certo. Gulomar  Novaes  has  personal 
charm,  that  Is  Uio  secret  of  her  suc- 
cess. And  then  that  beautiful  touch, 
like  a  rich  contralto.  Is  a  charm  super- 
added. There  are  momenta  when  sho 
makes  her  Btelnway  sing  like  the  vio- 
loncello of  Pablo  Casals.  That  touch,  j 
however  carefully  cultivated.  Is  born.  ! 
not  fabricated.  Sho  has  muscular  and 
n«rvoua  systems  that  have  been  made 
adaptable  to  her  purpose.  In  the  tech- 
nical field,  sho  can  do  what  she 
wishes.  Her  various  touches,  legato, 
legatissimo,  staccato,  spiccato,  porta- 
mento; her  scales  and  trUls.  her 
chords,  double-notes,  octaves,  ajid 
passage  work  generally,  are  seeming- 
ly effortless,  although  the  result  ot 
most  artful  labor.  Her  sense  of  rhyth- 
mic values  Is  remarkable;  and  with- 
out rh>thm  a  pianist  Is  like  a  body 
without  bones.  Tho  automatic  ele- 
ment In  her  playing  of  complicated 
passages,  an  element  that  makes  the 
performance  of  the  majority  of  pian- 
ists as  barren  of  interest  as  a  white- 
washed wall,  is  in  her  case  a  spon- 
taneous musical  outpouring. 

Simplicity  of  style,  whether  it  be  In 
prose  or  verse,  painting  or  piano  play- 
ing, is  not  come  by  easily.  Cardinal 
Newman,  master  o£  the  most  pellucid 
prose  of  his  generation — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Ernest  P>,enan— has 
confessed    to    laborious    days;  and 
Chopin,  before  giving  a  concert,  would 
shut  out  tho  world  to  practice  the 
Preludes  and  Fugrues  of  Bach.  The 
rippling — or  sparkling — style  of  Miss 
Novaes    is   the   outcome   of  admir- 
able muscular  co-ordination.  There 
is  relaxation — not  the  dlshrag  "  re- 
laxation "    so    justly    abhorred  by 
Albert  Ross  Parsons— of    the  upper 
Ri  m ;    tho    triceps  muscles,  not  tho 
biceps,  are  tho  chief  factors  hi  the 
production  of  a  weighty,  sonorou^i  mu- 
sical tone;  and  the  fullness  of  ton«5  In 
r\  ory  finger  pressure,  whether  in  can- 
I  labile  or  in  velocity  passages,  is  proof 
of  "  fundamental  brainwork,"  as  Ros- 
sett!  used  to  say.    Economy  of  move- 
ment la  the  prime  desideratum;  the 
line  of  least  muscular  resistance  must 
be  followed.    In  his  system  the  biolo- 
gist Wundt  has  written:  The  muscles 
are  the  least  to  be  considered  In  the 
technical  training  of  the  pianoforte; 
more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
central  nerve  groups.    The  ability  to 
separate  muscular  groups,  which  were 
originally  organized  to  function  to- 
gether, depends  upon  the  separatloji  of 
the  central  Impulses.    However,  play- 
ling  with  pressure  does  not  mean  any- 
thing if  the  pianist  Is  not  musical. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  pianoforte  Is 
first  cousin  to  the  harp,  and  not  re- 
motely connected — a  morganatic  con- 
nection, though  none  the  less  real — 
to  the  xylophone.  Pluck-pluclc-plunk- 
plunk!  Furthermore,  as  may  be  predi- 
cated, mediocrity  Is  a  "  constant  "  In 
our  existence,  according  to  the  biolo- 
gists; like  the  rich,  we  shall  always 
have  mediocrity  with  us.    Not  every 
greneratlon  hears  a  Gulomar  Novaes. 
Therefore,  set  not  too  great  a  store  on 
methods.    Imagination  Is  greater  than 
invention  has  declared  Joseph  Conrad. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  Parnassus, 
but  there  are  short  cuts,  once  the  wis- 
dom of  the  artistic  few,  now,  thanks 
to  publicity,  the  secret  of  Pollchlnelle. 
A  valuable  contribution  to  the  theme — 
not  personal  charm,  but  playing  with 
appropriate  weight— is  a  volume  by 
the  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Karl  Tauslg, 
and  veteran  pedagogue,  Albert  Ross 
Parsons.  In  "  The  Virtuoso  Handling 
of  the  Pianoforte  "  he  has  probed  the 
problems  of  attacking  the  keyboard, 
taking  the  Tauslg  Dally  Studies  a 
springboard.  The  logic  of  dlgltsd  and 
arm  gestures  he  has  demonstrated  In 
this  study,  the  preface  to  which  Is  a 
r^sum6  of  former  methods.  He  shows 
that   Bach,    primarily   an  organist, 

needs  finger  pressure  In  the  playing 
of  his  fugues,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  clavier  of  his  century  had  a 
light  action,  and  was  practically  in- 
capable of  sustaining  tone.  Czerny 
used  a  Viennese  pianoforte,  and  Bee- 
thoven declared  that  Czerny  had  no 


shibboleth  of  his  school,  which,  begin- 
ning ivlth  Domenlco  Scarlatti  hi 
Naples,  flllercd  through  Mozart,  Hum- 
mel, Czerny  to  the  old-fashioned 
I'Yench  ychool.  But  nimble  fingers 
only  did  not  content  Beethoven,  who 
had  something  to  express  in  his 
sonatas,  something  paaslonata  and 
poetic,  something  wherewith  to  strike 
fire  In  the  soul.  He  was  a  wonderful 
i  virtuoso.  His  last  five  sonatas  prove  It. 

Liszt  studied  with  Czeray.  Later  he 
broke  away  from  that  shallow  school, 
the  supreme  exponent  of  which 
\*-a3  the  euphonious  Thalberg.  I..l3zt 
evolved  the  orchestral  style  of  Bee- 
thoven to  the  danger  limit;  that  way 
piano  pounding  lies.  Like  Beethoven 
he  availed  himself  of  the  legato  press- 
ure technique,  and  the  grand  piano- 
forte of  hlo  day,  at  best  a  tinkling  In- 
strument, had  to  be  remodeled  to 
j  withstand  the  welghtJness  of  his  at- 
i  tack.  This  transcendental  method  Is 
\  no  longer  a  novelty,  Its  one-tlmo  se- 
cret Is  quite  bared  In  the  work  of 
Parsons.  "  The  old  method,"  he  tells 
US.  "  began  wllh  finger  training  and 
ended  with  wrist  exercises.  •  •  • 
The  modern  method,  whether  Lesche- 
tlzky's  or  others,  begins  with  the 
weight  of  hand  and  arm  resting  at 
ease  on  the  keys,  these  being  de- 
pressed by  that  weight  to  their  full 
depth.  It  then  proceeds  to  raise  the 
palm  of  the  hand  end  have  the  weight 
solely  supported  by  the  fingers,  which 
assume  a  curved  position  with  all 
points  bent  outward,  thus  forming  a 
high  arched  instead  of  a  level  hand. 
With  sunken  knucldes.  The  power,  ] 
or  part  of  all  the  muscles,  from  the 
!palm  of  the  hand  to  the  shoulder.  Is 
jthcn  used  to  direct  and  control  the  ac- 
jtions  of  the  fingers." 

Mr.  Parsons  exposes  the  cause  of 
cramp  and  sunken  arch  of  the  hand, 
which  Is  like  that  of  the  foot.    The  i 
modem  pianoforte  mu-st    be    "  hau-  ' 
died,"  not  fingered.     (Handling  is  u.  I 
favorite  terms  of  painters,  meaning 
the  handling  of  their  material.)    "  In- 
stead of  Ignoring  everything  but  fing- 
ers and  wrists,  the  muscular  energies 
of  hands,  arms,  and  shoulders,  con- 
tracted or  relaxed,  (though  never  '  de- 
vitalized,'  a  word  hated  by  Liszt,) 
must  be  utilized  for  co-ordinate  ac- 
tion," concludes  Mr.  Parsons.  Obser- 
vation of  the  fingers  of  Josef  Hof- 
mann,  Harold  Bauer,  Osslp  Gabrilo- 
uitsch,  Gulomar  Novaes,  and  Leopold 
Godowsky  reveals  the  fact,  rather  as- 
tonishing to  novices,  that  these  artists 
hardly  move  their  fingers  even  where 
dealing  with  involved  figuration  at  a 
rapid  tempo.    Their  upper  arm  con- 
trols the  situation.   The  hand,  not  the 
flngei-3.  Is  king— nowadays.  The  high- 
lifted,    hard    finger-stroke    with  its 
colorless  brittle  tone,  has  been  sent  to 
limbo  by  ail  progressive  teachers.  A 

singing,  liquid  tone  Is  the  outcome  of 
j  this  savant  strategy.  And  with  the 
i  adroit  management  of  the  pedals, 
j  "  the  soul  of  the  pianoforte,"  as  Ru- 
j  binstcln  truthfully  asserted,  atmn  ■  ■ 
j  phere  Is  achieved:  foreground,  aiiddie- 
distance,  remote  perspective,  every 
I  nuance  may  be  expressed  .  on  this 
lyrical  pallette.  Without  pedals,  with- 
out   Infinite    shadings,     the  plano- 


(  patto.i  do  velours,"  ajj  Liszt  callcJ  ) 
them)  and  the  Gallic  school  with  its 
chastity  of  decoration,  anaemic  style, 
and  supreme  finger  technique  beaiin<; 
a  pale  anachronism.  Jeu  perlS;  How 
trivial  It  all  Deemed  us  the  mighty 
C'almuck  roared,  sighed  and  sang  In 
his  sumptuous  and  many-colored  or- 
chestral tones. 

Briefly  to  return  lo  the  question  of 
charm,  I  hope  I  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood as  lending  to  charm  the  attri- 
bute of  superiority,  when  It  Is  only  an 
asset,  a  slgTilflcant  one.  In  the  armory 
of  the  Interpretative  artist.  There  are 
higher  spheres  of  Imagination  and 
Ideation  than  this  bewitching  quality, 
which  stems  from  sex.  But  whun  an 
artist  has  a  great  musical  brain, 
abounding  Imajrlnatlon  allied  to  per-  \ 
sonal  ma«ic,  then  the  worid  listens  to 
an  Anton  Rubinstein;  the  most  over- 
whelming pianist  that  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  in  his  magnlflcent 
prime. 


MLLE.  CAUBET  SINGS 
WITH  GREAT  CHARM 


Sarah   Bernhardt's  Godchild 
on  the  Century  Roof. 


Mile.  Suzanne  Caubet,  with  all  the 
youthful  charm  which  justified  Sarah 
Bernhardt  in  adopting  her  as  a  god- 
child, made  her  initial  appearance  at 
the  Morris  Gest  "Midnight  Whirl"  on 
the  Century  Roof  last  night.  Mile.  Cau- 
bet, who  is  the  daughter  of  a  well 
known  French  actor,  revealed  all  the 
command  of  a  performer's  art,  which 
she  1ms  gained  since  she  started  hsr 
stage  career  at  the  age  of  S. 

She  sang  in  a  pleasant  soprano  voice 
("Daddy,"    which   was   something  of  a 
surprise  to  the  audience,  since  It  was  j 
jdone    in    capably    enunciated  Bngliah. 
iThen,  as  a  still- more  entertaining  nov- ) 
jelty,   she  ran   through   "Down   on  the  i 
jFarm,"  a  decidedly  American  hit.  trans- 
lated   into    French.     Her  performance 
follows  the  best  traditions  of  the  French 
stage  and  was  appreciated  by  the  on- 
(lookers.    Marcel  Knecht  and  other  mem- 
jbers  of  the  French  High  Commission  at- 
tended the  show  in  honor  of  their  coun- 
[trywoman. 

Mme.  Bemihardt's  Protege  Sings  Her*, 
j  Miss  Suzanne  Caubet,  protege  and  god- 
Ichild  of  Mme.  Bernhardt,  made  her  first 
Jappearance  in  New  York  last  night  at 
ithe  Centurj'  Grove,  as  a  chanteuse  in 
'the  "Midnight  Whirl."  She  i.s  the  first 
foreign  artist  brought  across  tlie  ocean 
by  Mr.  Gest  a.*  the  result  of  his  recent 
trip  to  Kurope  in  search  of  theatrical 
riovelties.  He  saw  Miss  Caubet  at  the 
Theatre  dee  Varieties  in  Paris,  where  she 
made  her  debut. ,  Mme.  Bernhardt  wa.s 
in  the  audience.  She  is  Preach,  nineteen 
years  old  a  brunette  and  sings  in  English 
with  a  French  accent  not  unlike  the 
style  of  Miss  Anna  Held  of  twenty  years 
ago. 


HUNEKER 


jforte  remains  a  baibarpus  Instru- 
ment of  percussion,  a  latter-day  tom- 
tom magnified.  It  is  high  praise. 
Indeed,  when  we  say  of  a  pianist  that 
he  makes  us  forget  the  pianoforte.  A 
pianist  must  necessarily  be  an  Illu- 
sionist. Gulomar  Novaes  Is  one  such 
an  Illusionist,  as  yet  In  the  dewy 
morning  hours  of  her  art.  The  pas- 
sion and  the  moonlight  may  appear 
later  on  her  personal  canvas. 

I  confess  that  I  was  never  Intrigued 
by  the  French  school  of  piano  playing, 
and  I  have  heard  all  their  celebrated 
pianists  since  1878,  from  Plants — still 
living,      an     octogenarian — Theodore  , 
Hitter,      Salnt-SaSns,      Pugmo,      to  j 
Edouard    Risler    and    Alfred    Oortot.  ' 
Neat,    finished,    glacial.     It    seldom  ' 
sounds  the   depths   or   reveals  color 
scheme  of  wide  scope.    Yet  Paris  Is ' 
a  city  In  which  to  acquire  elegance,  < 

Recall  Cortot's  performance  of  the 
Andante  Splanato  and  E  flat  Polonaise 
only  Joseffy's  once  famous  Interpre- 
tation outrivaled  tlie  Frenchman  in 
finesse.  When  Anton  Rublnstelr 
played  his  Seven  Historical  Recitals  at 
,  Paris  a  blow  from  his  velvet  paws 


A  T  Flaubert's  dinner  table  the  talk 
/\  turned  on  love.  Those  were  the 
/  \  aays  In  Paris  of  "  Tho  Dinners 
of  the  Hissed  Authors,"  when 
Ca  tulle  Mendfis,  de  Heredla,  Paul 
Alexia,  Taino,  lAon  Hennlque,  Phi- 
lippe Burty,  L4on  Cladel.  Huysmans, 
Zola,  Daudet,  de  Goncourt,  Flaubert, 
and  de  Maupassant  met  monthly  and 
defined  new  literary  horizons.  There 
was  plenty  of  wit  and  satire,  dream- 
Inr,  theorizing,  and  enthusiasm,  al- 
though only  five  of  these  men  had 
been  actually  hissed  as  playwrights: 
Zola,  Flaubert,  Daudet,  Goncourt,  and 
Turgenev.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  had 
told  Turgenev  that  he  was  "  satu- 
rated with  femininity."  The  great 
Russian  replied:  "  With  me,  neither 
books  nor  anything  In  the  world  could 
take  the  place  of  woman.  How  can  I 
make  that  plain  to  you?  I  find  It  Is 
only  love  that  brings  a  certain  expan- 
sion of  the  being,  which  nothing  else 
gives  •  •  *  eh?  Listen!  WTien  I  was 
quite  a  yotmg  man  there  was  a  mill- 
er's grlrl  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  j 
Petersburg  that  I  used  to  see  when  out  ; 
hunting.  She  was  charming,  very 
fair,  with  a  flash  of  the  eye  rather  j 
common  among  us.    She  would  accept 
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nothing  from  me.  But  one  day  she 
said:  •  You  must  give  me  a  prw>- 
ent.'  •  What  Is  It  you  wish  7 
•  Brlpg  me  some  scented  soap  from 
at.  Petersbure  '  I  brought  the  soap, 
■^he  took  It,  disappeared,  came  back 
bUiahlng,  and.  offering  me  her  hands 
delicately  scented,  murmured:  Kiss 
my  hands-as  you  kiss  the  hands  of 
,he  ladles  in  St.  Petersburg  drawing 
rooms.'  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees. 
And  do  you  know,  that  was  the  finest 
moment  of  my  life." 

"  A  door  opened.    A  giant  came  In, 
a  plant  with  a  silver  head,  as  they  say 
In   th.   fairy   tale."    Thus   Guy  de 
Maupassant  in  1876,  when  he  first 
.saw  Ivan  Turgenev.    Every  one  loved 
him,   even  the  spiteful  Edmond  de 
(;oncourt.      Henry     James  always 
wrote    of  the    Russian    with  uncon- 
cealed   delight.     In    his     "  Partlalj 
'Portraits,"      a      picture      of  that^ 
-lant   Is   slowly   built  by  strokes  as, 
if  of  magical  smoke.  There  is  much  olj. 
hts  melancholy,   some  of  his  veiled^ 
Uumor,  and,  rare  for  James,  distinct 
Iiuslons  to  the  attitude  of  Turgenev 
iward  the  American  novelist.  Tur- 
--nev  cared  little  for  criticism,  al- 
lough  it  pleased  him  to  know  that  his 
!  lends    read    and    liked    his  books, 
lenry  James  admits  that  Turgenevj 
id  not  read  much  of  James.  Ne^r-! 
leless  he  had  confessed  to  having! 
uind  one  written  with  the  hand  or 
maater,  ("  de  main  de  maltro.")  I 
onder  which  of  the  James  fiction  was 
?    Jud^ng  from  the  year,  It  must 
tve  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  first 
vcobean  period.    "  The  Portrait  of  a 
idy"?  (1880-81.) 
Concerning  his  personal  affairs  the 
edleflaness  of  Turgenev  vsraa  pro 
-rblal.    Almost  any  one  could  borrow  j 
om  his  seemingly  bottomless  purse.  ^ 
["3  was  robbed  of  130,000  francs,  "  a 
arly  la.Tg'i  "illce  of  my  income,"  he 
rites  Fhaibe  t;  but  he  blames  hlm- 
If,  not  the  dishonest  steward  of  his 
tates.    Like  Flaubert,  ho  waa  rich 
ir  a  literary  man,    and,    like  the 
l  enchman,  he  was   always  giving, 
lid  his  Parisian  friends,  indignant  at 
e  spectacle  of  both  men  depriving 
hemselves  of  more  than  their  surplu.s 
come.      A    charitable  spendthrift, 
argenev  was  not  sorry  to  inherit  a 
•indfall  of  2r)0,000  francs  from  hi.s 
rother.    It  may  be  erratic,  yet  I  cling 
0  the  notion  that  the  richer  a  maker 
f  fiction  the  better  chance  his  art  has 

0  mature.  Starve  a  poet,  feed  a  nov- 
elist 1  Poverty  does  not  agree  with 
a  certain  order  of  genius.  For  com- 
posers who  masquerade  In  the  opera 
hou»e  money  Is  a  necessity;  their  art 
blows  to  a  quicker  blossoming.  Con- 
sider Gluck,  Meyerbeer;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  poor  Beethoven,  living  In 
mean  lodgings,  yet  independent  of 
those  patrons  who  might  have  turned 
him  from  his  ideals.  The  novelist, 
who  Is  a  .social  hi.storian;  the  archi- 
tects of  prose  philosophies,  Schopen- 
hauer or  Flaubert,  (In  his  "  Tempta- 
tion,") demand  the  leisure  resulting 
from  a  fixed  Income.  Schopenhauer, 

practical  man,  knew  this  and  urged 
;  hilosophers  to  put  money  in  their 
purse. 

Goethe  in  the  last  book  of  "  Wil- 
i'clm  Meister  "  admirably  sets  forth 
lis  idea  of  an  artist's  abode;  .so  Gon- 
.  ourt  in  "  Le  Maison  d'un  Artiste  au 
xrx.  SiScie."    He,  too,  possessed  an 
■dequate  income.    The  artist's  house 
T    .still    to    he    visited    at  Auteuil. 
i'olstoy,    Turgenev,     Flaubert  were 
■  •ealthy   enough  to  write  what  and 
hen    they    pleased.     The  necessity 
>f  hasty  work  which  kills  art  was  not 
hrust  upon  them  by  hunger,  as  In  the 
,  ,vse  of  the  unhappy  Dostoievsky.  He 
lisdalnfully  referred  to  the  fiction  ot 
;  urgcnev  and  Tolstoy  as  "  land  pro- 
r)rletor  literature."    But  If  Dostoiev- 
sky could  have  had  more  leisure  per- 
laps  the  morbid,  feverish  note  would 
nave  been  absent  from  his  stories;  In 
•1  word,  no  longer  the  Dostoievsky  we 
love.     Your   symplionlst,    your  lyric 

1  oet,  spiritually  fattens  upon  a  lean 
:ife,  but  their  artistic  brethren  should 
boast  bank  accounts.  Possibly  paint- 
ers might  be  included  In  the  same 
category  as  novelists.   Forced  to  fight 


for  biea'i,  liidounrd  .Nia.iCi  .v.;,:.  i  not 
have  di\erted  the  main  currents  of 
I'>ench  painting.  His  wealth  gave  him 
leisure,  and  leisure  begat  his  original 
;irt.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Edgar 
Degas. 

Of  Turg:enev  no  one  could  have 
given  us  such  intimate  memories  as 
Pauline  \'iardot-Garcia,  sister  of  the 
Incomparable  Malibran,  herself  a 
great  singer.  Turgenev  was  the  fam- 
ily friend,  the  close  companion  of  her 
husband.  For  years  theirs  was  an  un- 
disturbed friendship.  History  cannot 
show  a  happier  "  menage  a.  trois  " 
than  this—"  a.  trois  "  in  the  artis- 
tic sense.  The  most  eloquent  letters 
ot  the  noxclist  were  written  to  Pauline 
and  Loulj  Viardot.  Once  at  Paris  a 
young  ma.n  was  pointed  to  me  as  the 
son  of  Turgenev.  If  likeness  counts, 
then  this  chap  was  the  spit  and  spawn 
of  his  distinguished  sire.  Turgenev 
knew  Gounod,  who  often  visited  him 
and  liked  to  roll  on  hla  bearskin  rug 
when  In  the  travail  of  composition.  It 
waa  at  Courtavenel,  the  country  home 
of  the  Vlardota,  that  (Jounod  first  met 
the  Russian.  Their  liking  was  mutual. 
Turgenev  was  musical  enough  to  play 
Beethoven  and  Mozart  duos  with  a 
sister  of  Tolstoy.  In  a  letter  from 
Spasskol6,  he  counsels  Mme.  Viar- 
dot to  work  at  her  composition.  This 
gifted  woman,  dramatic  singer  of  the 
first  rank,  and  pianist  admired  by 


w«ee  tHnperamental  reasons.  In  the; 
music  of  Moussorgsky,  C^sar  Cut,  and[ 
Dargomljsky  he  could  find  naught  but  ! 
"Slavonic  barbarism"  and  "undis- 
guised nihilism."  The  very  Russian' 
tang  in  "  Boris,"  upon  which  we  aetj 
such  store  today,  repelled  him.  Andj 
fancy  his  flndlnj  "barbaric"  twO| 
such  mild  "revolutionists"  as  Cul  j 
and  Dargomljsky!  What  would  he 
not  have  said  whan  confronted  with 
the  Neo-Scythlan  music  of  Stravinsky, 
Omsteln,  and  Prokofleff.  I  feel  sure 
that  he  would  hare  admired  Rach- 
manJnov  because  of  his  abstinence 
from  extrav-igrarrce.    But  not  Scrlabln. 

The  clever  little  tinkling  piano  pieces 
of  Steherbatchev  and  Lladov  he 
praised.  Stassov  summed  up  the 
"  complex  "  of  Ivan:  "  Turgenev,  a 
great  writer,  was,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  Russian,  realistic  and  sincere 
In  his  own  novels  and  tales;  but  his 
tastes  and  views  of  art,  his  cosmopoli- 
tanism, mark  him  the  enemy  of  real- 
Ism  and  sincerity  In  others.  In  such 
Ideas,  and  in  such  unaccountable  prej- 
udices, he  elected  to  spend  his  whole 
life," 

Turgenev  passionately  lored  Russia, 
ioT-ed  her  faults  and  dared  to  catalogue 
them  In  his  Action.  There  Is  too  much 
stress  laid  upon  his  cosmopolitan 
leanings,  for  which  prejudice  Dos- 
toievsky Is  largely  to  blame.  Ivan 
was  Sla-vio  to  the  core,  his  French 
training  was  'sldn  deep  and  did  not 

In  Its  ( 


Liszt,    Heine,    and   musical  Europe, 

found  time  to  compose.    "And  now  pj.QfQujj^iy  touch  essentials, 
set  to  work,"  admonishes  Turgenev.  ,  

"  I  have  never  admired  and  preached  !  finish  his  art  reminds  us  of  (3iopln  s. 
work  so  much  as  I  have  since  I've  there  are  the  vaporous  melancholy, 
been  doing  nothing  myself;  and  I  the  vague  longing  for  departed  glory, 
give  you  my  word  that  if  you  begin  to  sighing  for  the  days  that  are  no  more 
j  write  sonatas  I'll  take  up  my  literary  ,  and  also  the  fatalistic  resignation  of 
work  again.    '  Hand  me  the  cinnamon 


and  I'll  hand  you  the  senna! '  A  novel 
for  a  sonata — does  that  suit  you?" 

Guy  de  Maupassant  relates  that 
"  Turgenev  used  to  bury  himself  In 
an  armchair  and  talk  slowly  In  a 
gentle  voice,  rather  weak  and  hesitat- 
ing, yet  lending  to  things  he  said  an 
extraordinary  charm  and  Interest." 
And  Henry  James,  in  a  delicately  hu- 
morous   page,     wonders    when  the 


the  Slavic  peoples.  The  Idealism  of 
Turgenev  is  robuster  than  Chopin's, 
but  his  evocation  of  emotion  as  subtly 
poetic.  Both  men  sacrificed  to 
the  altar  of  Beauty.  Both  were  pa- 
triots. Russia!  Poland  1  The  first 
movement  and  the  last  of  the  great 
Slavic  symphony.  The  delicate  and 
distinguished  arts  of  Chopin  and  Tur- 
genev should  spiritually  brldffe  the 
dissonances  of  racial  antagonism. 
Like  his  dearest  friend,  Flaubert, 


mighty  I\un  found    time    to  work. 

While  In  Paris  he  always  seemed  at  Turgenev    did    not    care    for  Sarah 
dejeuner;  that  gout  of  his  wa.^  not  Bernhardt.  It 
fed  on  wind.    It  was  In  Russia,  where ,  today,  especially 
he  went  to  bathe  himself  In  his  na- ,  divine 
tlonallty,  saturate  himself  In  the  soil,  >f 


sounds  Incredible 
as  they  saw  the 
In  the  dewy  dawn 
This     woman  Is 


that  he  put  in  long  spells  of  labor. 


During  1868  he  writes  from  Baden  to 
Ambroise  Thomas  about  a  sketch 
made  by  Viardot  for  the  libretto  of  an 
opera.  Nothing  came  of  the  scheme. 
A  rather  contemptuous  opinion  was 
entertained  by  Turgenev  of  the  new 
Russian  school  of  music.  He  hated 
humbug  and  the  "  Young  Russia  "  of 
his  day.  Its  dislike  of  the  sources 
whence  it  derived  Its  inspiration  an- 
gered him.  In  the  correspondence 
with  Vladimir  Vassillevich  Stassov  we 
see  the  tempest  brewing  in  the  Slavic 
samovar.  "  Have  faith  in  your  na- 
tionality," urges  Stassov,  "  and  you 
.shall  have  works  al.so."  "  Russian 
individuality,"  Ironically  exclaims 
Turgenev,  "  what  humbug,  what 
blindness,  and  crass  Ignorance,  what 
willful  disregard  of  all  that  Europe 
has  done."  Yet  In  this  instance  the 
critic  was  closer  to  the  truth  than  the 
composer. 

Naturally  enough  ho  lovod  Schu- 
mann, himself  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 
'  But  either  Balaklrev  or  Glinka^"  a 
;  rough  diamond  "—he  could  not  abide. 
He  believed  In  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor  Antokolsky,  (I  never  saw  any 
of  his  work  but  his  Mephlsto,  a  con- 
ventional composition.  Indeed,  In  the 
light  of  modem  men.)  Ho  liked 
Tschalkovsky  and  Rlmsky-Kormkov, 
as  well  he  might;  but  he  spoke  slight- 
ingly of  Modest*  Moussorgsky,  el 
though  ho  conceded  to  him  a  certain 
ability,  and  admitted  that  with  all  his 
roughness  he  possessed  power.  The 
composer  of  "  Boris  Qodounov  " 
smacked  too  much  of  the  soil  to  please 
the  cosmopolitan  soul  of  Turgenev. 
However,  he  waa  all  of  a  piece.  He 
adored  the  novels  of  George  Sand  and 
placed  Mozart  on  the^same  pedestal 
as  Dr.  Hanslick:  "  The  great- 
est musician  the  world  has  evar 
heard."  His  Intimacy  with  Gounod 
and  Pauline  Alardot  probably  influ- 
enced him  in  this  opinion,  and  there* 


creature 
her  art, 

clever  and  skinful,"  •«m>t»  the  Rus-j 
Stan.  "  She  has  her  business  at  her ! 
finger  ends.  Is  gifted  with  a  charm-  I 
ing  voice  and  educated  In  a  good  j 
school;  but  she  has  nothing  natural: 
about  her,  has  no  artistic  tempera-  i 
ment  whatever,  and  she  tries  to  make 
up  for  this  by  Parisian  license.  She 
Is  eaten  through  and  through  with  I 
chlo,  rficlame,  and  pose.  She  Is  mo- 
notonous, cold,  and  dry;  In  short, 
without  a  single  spark  of  talent  In  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  Her  gait 
Is  that  of  a  hen;  she  has  no  play  of 
features;  the  movements  of  her  hands 
are  purposely  angular  in  order  to  be 
piquant;  the  whole  thing  reeks  of  the 
boulevard,  of  '  Figaro,'  of  patchouli. 
Emlle  Augrler  once  said  to  me:  '  Cette 
femme  n'a  auc^;n  talent;  on  dlt  d'elle 
quo  o'est  Tin  paquet  de  nerfs — c'est  un 
paquet  de  ficelles.'  "  Sarah  preferred 
Sardou  to  Angler  I  And  If  other  fcc- 
treases  had  but  possessed  Buch  electri- 
fying "  nerves  "  and  "  tricks  "I  Btn- 
pendous,  this  uncritical  Judgment. 
However.  If  his  criUcal  faculty  was 


Isadora  Diuican.  Dancers. 

Last    evening    one    wood  nymph 
beckoned    another    from    the  bluish 
gray   draperies    until   si.x   had  been 
called  forth  on  the     C^arnegie    Hall  ^ 
.stage.    They  were  the  Isadora  Duncan  ; 
dancers,  and  this  first  ensemble  was! 
Giuck's  "Scenes  des  Champs  Elys^esj 
from  'Orpheus.'  "    In  this  the  postures  | 
seemed    slightly   overstudied,    but   In  j 
comparison  to  the  joyous  abandon  of  1 
the  following  numbers,  it  may  have  j 
been  due  to  the  lack  of  falling  imme-  | 
diately  into  the  spirit  of  the  dance,  or  j 
it  may  have  been  a  matter  of  saving  tj 
the  best  for  the  individual  dancing.  ; 
Chopin's  Nocturne  No.  2  was  danced  j 
by  Lisa,  whose  youth,  grace  and  sym- 
phony of  movement  would  have  been 
displayed  to   better  advantage  in  a 
dance  with  a  happier  theme,  for  joy- 
ousness  is  her  creed.    The  group  danc- 
ing of  the  "Marche  Fun^bre"  was  ar- 
tistically produced  )>y    the  dancers, 
who  were  aided  by  good  lighting  ef- 
fects.   In  the  cold  moonlight  the  pur- 
ple-gowned spectres  lead  forth  tlieir 
victim  and  their  anguish  is  great  at 
her  death.     The  rosy  light  of  dawn 
quietly  steals  over  the  captiVe,  awak- 
ing her;  she  arises  and  escapes,  and 
once  more  the  cold  light  bathes  the 
mourners.  //  ^."V^^" 

Chopin's  Mazurka  No.  25  was  danced 
by  Anna,  the  premiere  of  the  group, 
whose  facial  expression  is  as  dra- 
matic as  her  dancing  and  yet  is  never 
overdone.  Her  second  solo,  in  which 
she  seemed  a  moth,  now  fluttering, 
now  calm,  followed  a  waltz  by  Irma, 
who,  dressed  in  scarlet,  was  at  one 
moment  a  flickering  light  which  sud- 
denly leaped  into  a  tongue  of  flame. 
The  ensem'ble  danced  Schmitt's  "Suite 
of  Five  Waltzes"  and  Strauss's 
"Southern  Roses  Waltz."  After  the 
repeated  demands  of  the  spectators  a 
dramatic  dance  was  given  in  which 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Tricolor 
predominated  in  a  waving  canopy  for 
the  dancers.  George  Copeland,  pian-'i 
ist,  was  a  sympathetic  accompanist, 
and  in  addition  gave  pleasure  to  the 
audience  in  a  number  of  selections.  ] 

Give  Terpsidiorcan  Interpretation  of 
Music  by  GliiCk,  Chopin  and 

Florent  Sclimitt. 
-   •  

Miss  Isadora  Duncan  often  said  the 
American  public  did  not  appreciate  hei' 
art,  but  if  she  had  sfien  the  size  and  the 
entliusiasm  of  Ihe  thi  ong  whioh  assembled 
In  Cai  nceie  Hall  last  nigh  tto  see  her  sis 
most  tulontcd  pupils  dance  a  programme 
of  music  by  Glucl;,  Chopin  and  Florent 
Schmltl,  she  might  have  changed  hf 
mind. 

Thc.se  si.\  dancers  were  l*f  t  in  this  coun 
try  A  yett  rand  a  hslf  aco  by  Miss  Dun- 
ean.  They  had  practically  no  ctigagc- 
mente  and  lUHe  following  last  season,  but 
tliis  year  they  have  demonstrated  that 
claBBloal  dnncing  can  attract  the  publio. 

Theoi-  art  is  subtle.  It  is  as  mucli  an 
interpretation  of  music  as  Is  that  of  an 
opera  singei'  or  a  song  rCcUallst.  The 
ecstasy  ot  CilucU  s  .Scenes  dcs  Champs 
lilysets  from  'OI^ph$us,"  and  the  heart 
fending  sfidnes.s  of  Chopin's  l'''uneral 
Maich  were  bi-oiight  home,  and  the  aud- 
icftce  api>iaudcd  a.s  enLluisiastically  for 
the  lattei'  83  for  the  light  swll't  Valso  Bril- 
liant of  the  same  composer. 
eBauty  of  pose  and  of  movement,  sracc 


faulty  the  creative  In  him  was  not.   It  and  swirines.«,  p.jihos  nnd  Kaiety  are  to 
Moore's  dicta  that  he  found  in  tlie  dancing  of  thc^e  si.\  Blrls 


Is  one  ot  George 
Turgenev  Is  the  supreme  effortleap 
artist  among  novelists.  More  Qree* 
than  Slavic  or  Gallic.  In  his  "  Auto- 
biography of  a  Revolutionist  "  Prince 
Kropotkln  does  not  mlnco  his  words: 
Of  all  novel  writers  of  our  c«ntury 


some  of  them  sHll  In  their  teens.  There 
were  eolo  numbers  by  .Anna.  Lisa,  Irma, 
Erifa  and  I'hcresa.  Anna  i«  the  leader 
arpd  tha  mofst  (^l  acefuUy  perfect.  Lisa  has 
a  wi.stfulness  ihnt  is  touching,  and  Irma 
has  fire.  But  it  is  in  the  ensembles,  where 
the  broad  lines  of  the  dance  and  the  pic- 
torial character  of  the  musical  interpretd- 


Turgenev  has  certainly  attained  th*  ti(,„g  eomc.  tl'at  .the  greatest  charm  lies, 
srreatest  rerfectlon  as  on  artist,  vat  Accompaniments  were  played  by  George 
f.   j_        tt,^  niicalnn  ttni  Copeland,  a  distinguished  pianist,  who  In 


his  prose  sounds  to  the  Russian  eaj  ^^^^^^^^ 
like  music— muslo  as  deep  as  that  o:  ^^^^^ 
Beethoven."    Prince  Kropotkln  mlgh 
have  added—"  and  as  serene  fus  Mo-, 
zart."  Artistically  speaking,  Turgtmev 
Is   less    sib    to   Beethoven   than  to 
Mozart, 


to  the  dance  music  played  ten 
For  those  who  love  the  dance  in  iti 

HADLEY  LEADS  NEW  SUITE 


\b'censlon — last  night  addeo 
Vapter  to  its  history,  with 


His   "Six    Flowers"    Heard    by  a 
Large  Audience  at  Columbia. 

A  new  suite  by  Henry  Hadley  was 
played  at  the  Columbia  University 
open-air  concert  on  the  campu.s  Ia»l 
evening,  with  ooniposcr  coiulucting  the 

New   York    Military  H.tiiI.      i-i^-  l.u.c-t 


,  iiuisU  iin<l>  I  111''  II  V 
i'h«  sullo  Is  In  fix  pmts.  with  the 
les  ■•  HoUyhorkJi,  "  ■  I'-orgft-mp-nolfl." 
iTocuse..  '  •■  Jasniino."  Bachelor 
utton-s.  '  und  ••  Poppic-!.."  It  w««  In- 
I .  sunt  lo  »eo  hov.  tlu-se  (•pinim.n 
ma  w.  m  rtlst Innuislicd  mu.sli  ullj . 
>.  fiiHl  part  will.  iL  HWlnelnB  nmroli. 

Fccond  a  dainty  walU,  the  third  « 
irlahtly   dance  movement,   and   no  on 

ho  poppies  at  the  end.  whUh  proved 
,  be  Viennese  posies,  offelioots  of  the 
\cVfir,d  Strauss  gardens.  The  whole 
me  showed  Mr.  Hadley's  skill  in  In- 
nimentiil  enlorlng. 

\lma  Clayburg.    tnnp  soprano  soIo.k. 

••  Ancv.--  and    'The  I.ony, 

oiiK  Trail,"  in  which  Ust  the  hu^v 
udl-aoD  J.ilnod.^ 


HUNEKER 

T  F.  at  Springtime,  th«  younjr  man  s 
I     fancy  UghUy  turns  to  slrls,  then 
,1  not  the  pen  of  the  venerable 

orttlo  Idle  amid  mental  images  of 
glrla  at  play  in  the  good  old  Summer 
time?  Th«  answer,  naturally,  Is  in  the 
WOnnatlve,  and  for  a  few  Sundays  let 
«i«  talk  of  the  Eternal  Feminine  In 
|inulo|  not  the  female  composer,  but 
JtMt  plain  ilrla  who  play,  or  try  to 
plAjr— which  sometimes  amounts  to  the 
BBiae  thin*.    Girls  who  elng  are  not 
dealt  with;  they  were  discussed  during 
the  paat  moBical  season  till  they  be- 
came a  threadbare  topic,  and  next  Au- 
ttmrn  they  wlU  be  again  In  the  llmo- 
Urbt.  Therefore— to    ou:     r  articular 
laoTitona.  Every  girl  has  jt.  .  -..y. 
•*  It  may,  indeed,"  answered  Amelia, 
and  I  am  so  sensible  of  it  that  unless 
r<*n  hare  a  mind  to  see  me  faint  be- 
fore yotir  face,^  beg  you  wlU  order 
toe  Bomethlng^  glass  of  water.  If  you 
please."  And  then  that  moat  fasclnat- 
Ing  chronicler,  Henry  Fielding,  Esq., 
proceeds  to  relate  the  further  history 
Bf  Captain  Booth's  good  lady,  but  not 
tontU    "  Mrs.    Bennet   Infuses  some 
hartshorn  drops  into  a  glass  of  water 
"  i?  her."  This  was  about  1750.  Since 
len  Mlsa  Austen  and  her  troop  of 
^nthful  creatures,  swooning  to  order, 
bave,  with  charming  graces,  stolen 

(iicrosa  the  canvas  of  .  fiction ;  the 
young  woman  of  1750,  with  her 
leedles  and  her  scruples,  has  quite 
vanished,  and  passed  away  Is  the  girl 
who  played  the  piano  In  the  stiff  Vic- 
torian drawing  rooms  of  our  mothers. 
To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  slip- 
pery haircloth  sofas  and  "  The  Battle 
!)f  Prague  "  dwelt  In  harmony.  And 
now  at  the  second  decade  of  the  new 
century  the  girls  who  devote  time  to 
he  keyboard  merely  for  the  purpose 
?t  social  dl.splay  are  almost  as  rare  as 
;h9  lavender-water  ladles  with  morbid 
sensibilities  In  the  Fielding  novels.  An 
English  essayist  has  written  of  the 
lecay  of  sensibility.  He  meant  the 
lane  Austen  girl,  yet  I  wonder  if  the 
nualcal  girl  of  the  old  kind  may  not 
5e  also  set  down  for  study,  the  study 
w%  accord  to  rare  and  vanishing  types. 
America  has  never  been  so  musical, 
Jie  musical  season  never  so  crowded 
with  concerts,  while  the  piano  manu- 
acturers  bewail  the  day's  brevity  so 
sager  U  the  public  to  buy  their  In- 
itruments.  Here  Is  a  pretty  paradox: 
:he  piano  is  passing  and  with  It  the 
jiano  girl;  and  more  music  was  never 
Dade  throughout  the  land  than  noyi. 

In  the  masculine  Imagination  women 
iknd  musio  have  been  Inseparable  since 
.  he  time  when  the  morning  stars  sang 
!|»smlc  chorals  in  the  vasty  blue  of 
jhe  firmament.  The  Old  Testament 
«ns  of  the  dance  and  lyrics  that  ac- 
nmpanled  liturgical  ceremonies,  and 
^  recall  those  muslo-mad  malda  who 
lew  a  beautiful  young  god  for  a  mere 
ong.  The  artistic  descendants  of 
liese  ravening  maenads  haunt  piano 
ad  violin  recitals  in  this  year  of 
race,  seeking  whom  they  may  de- 
our  with  their  encore-mad  maws, 
^omen  played  upon  shawm  and 
ealtery,  and  to  her  fate  went  dancing 
he  daughter  of  Jephthah.  We  are  not 
ure  but  that  Judith  crooned  a  melody  ' 
or  the  ravished  ears  of  Holofernes. 
ertainly  Margaret  Matzenauer-Dalila 
Id  woo  with  Bong  to  his  death  EJnrico 
!aruK>-Samson.  (Isn't  it  curious  how 
iW  name  wIH  bob  up  even  during 
lored  season  for  contraltos!)  The 
irglnaU  an  early  keyod  inatrument, 
r»j  named  in  honor  of  woman,  and 
Li  first  printed  piece    of  English 


titlo  p.Ht;i.'  IS  reiJi-e.seiltcU  a  liliupciing 
find  rathor  blowt.y,  jounR  woman  of 
Rubcn.-^like  physique,  playing  upon  a 
virginal,  her  fingers  in  dellshtfully 
Impo.isible  curlicues.  Thl.^  piece  v/as 
engraved  In  IfUl.  A  variety  of  pict- 
ures, some  dated  as  early  as  1440. 
sho\»-  the  Inevitable  g'rl  seated  at  the 
Ephiot,  or  Us  forerunner. 

In  the  Ivondon  National  QaJlery 
there  l:i  a  painting  by  Jan  Steen  de- 
picting an  awkward  Dutch  miss  fin- 
gering the  keys;  and  a  Gerard  Ter 
Borch  (Terburg)  at  too  Royal  Mu- 
.neum,  Berlin,  reveals  <i  woman  of  gen- 
erous breadth  playing  upon  a  violon- 
cello. She  appears  to  be  handling  hor 
bow  like  a  pjofosslonal,  and  she  Is, 
.strange  to  relate,  left-handed.  But 
the  quality  of  this  canvas  la  as  fine 
as  a  \'ermeer,  though  I  dare  say  that 
greater  artl.st  would  have  painted  the 
bow  In  the  right  hand, 

.^mple  are  the  facts  of  tho  Irfiportant 
rCle  enacted  by  woman  Interpreter. 
To  Luther,  I  believe,  has  been  a.scrlbed 
a  certain  aphorism  concerning  wine, 
woman,  song.   It  was  woman  who  en- 
tertained the  rude  warrior  fatigued  by 
chase  or  war,   and  with  her  dainty 
tinkllngs   soothed   his   .sottish  brain. 
I^lke    music,    woman    was    a  hand- 
maiden.    With   the   emancipation  of 
the  art  from  churchly  sequestration 
followed  Its  worldly  victories.    In  the 
spaces  of  the  concert  room  the  piano 
was  king,  and  not  seldom  a  king  sub- 
dued by  queenly  fingers.    The  male 
virtuoso,  surely  a  thing  of  gorgeous 
vanities,  soon  had  his  brilllan*  femi- 
nine complement;    The  Woman  Who 
Played  the  Piano  appeared  in  Ehirope. 
And  there  were  those  who  prophesied 
the   millennium.     Durfng   the  eigh- 
teenth century  pianos  bore  elaborately 
carved  sconces  In  which  shone  slender 
candles;  while  charming  women,  hair 
powdered  and  patch  on  cheek,  played 
at    Haydn,    attempted    Mozart,  and 
grreatly  wondered  over  the  famously 
difficult   music  "of   Signer  Scarlatti. 
Beethoven,  a  loutish  young  man  with 
unbearable  manners,  wrote  music  not 
to  be  thought  of  except  aa  prodigious- 
ly unplayable.     To   be  sure,   a  few 
stately  ladies,  grand  dames,  who  gave 
themselves  airs  of  superior  culture — as 
do  the  Ibsen  soubrettes,  the  Nietzsche 
and  the  Freud  girls  of  today  did  at- 
tempt the  Beethoven  sonatas,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  composer,  who, 
half  deaf,  complacently  lolled  in  their 
music  rooms  and  betimes  picked  his 
teeth  with  the  candle  snuffers.  But  In 
the  next  generation  there  was  sterner  i 
stuff. 

After  Mme.  Camllle  Pleyel,  bom  i 
Marie  Moke,  came  Mme.  de  Belleville-  j 
Oury— fulmired  of  Chopin— and  the 
transition  to  modem  plano-pIaylng  wo- 
men, Clara  Schumann,  Annette  Essi- 
pova,  and  Sophie  Menter,  waa  rapid 
enough. 

The  latter  half  of  tho  nineteenth 

century  witnessed  an  intense  devotion 
to  a  rather  barren  Ideal.  Years  pre- 
vious to  the  advent  of  the '  sewing 
machine  there  burst  upon  the  civilized 
globe  a  musical  .storm  of  great  magni- 
tude. Every  girl  whose  parents  re- 
spected themselves  was  led  almost 
manacled  to  the  keyboaid,  and  there 
made  to  play  at  least  one  hour  In  the 
twenty-four.  The  first  period  was 
before  the  age  of  8 ;  after  that  crumby 
and  pinafore  time  an  extra  hour  was 
added.  And  oh!  the  tortures  of  her 
generation  and  the  generation  that 


'■^ ylaycd  tlio  piano.    Not  to 
piny  wa.s  u  ntlgraa  of  poverty.  Genteel 
persons  were  always  mualcal.  (prunes, 
pi  ismr,,  pl.anos!)    The  harp  went  out 
with  the  Byronlo  pose,  though  harp 
playing  w£ts  deemed  "  a  fine  ladylike 
accompllBhmcnt  "  after  the  civil  war. 
But  the  harp  Is  a  difficult  instrument 
lo    "keep   in   order";    it  demands 
•skilled  treatment,  careful  tuning.  The 
piano   Is   usually   cheaper   than  the 
harp,  and  it  Is  the  only  instrument 
that  la  played  upon  with  evident  de- 
light when  out  of  tune.  Occa-sionally 
the  banjo  Is  tuned;  the  average  piano 
so  rarely  that  It  resents  the  operation 
and  speedily  relapses  below  pitch.  Be- 
cause of  Its  essentially  unmusical  na- 
ture, an  uncomplaining  beast  of  bur- 
den, the  camel  In  the  desert,  the  piano 
was  bound  to  supplant  the  harp.  It  is 
more  easily  "  worked,"  and,  by  rea- 
son of  Its  shape,  less  useless  as  furni- 
ture.   Atop  of  a  piano  may  be  placed 
anything  from   a  bonnet  to  an  ice 
cream  freezer.  Stories  are  told  of  soul- 
less people  selecting  it  as  a  coUch,  and 
a   party    of   BYench    explorers  once 
found  an  oily  savage  who  had  removed 
the  action  and  wires  of  a  grand  piano, 
using  Its  interior  for  his  royal  abode. 
The  \infortunate  machine  had  drifted 
ashore  from  a  wreck.   Other  reasons, 
too,  there  were  for  the  driving  out  of 
the  harp  by  its  stoUd  half-brother  the 
piano;   a  bigger  brother,  a  noisier, 
more  assertive  one,  and  a  magnificent 
stop-gap  for  the  creaking  pauses  in 
the  social  machlnei-y  of  the  drawing 
room.    And  how  unselfishly  it  does 
cover  silly  talk  with  a  dense  mantle 
of  charitable  crackling  tones!    A  pro- 
voker of  speech,  an  urger  to  after- 
dinner  eloquence,  the  piano  will  be 
remembered  In  the  hereafter  aa  the 
greatest  of  civilized  implements  in  the 
Wstorles  of  Europe  and  America. 

Liazts  in  petticoats  have  been  so  nu- 
merous for  the  last  half  century  as  to 
escape  thorough  enumeratlorl.  It  was 
tho  girl  who  did  not  play  that  was 
then  singled  out  as  an  oddity.  For 
one  Sonia  Kovaleska,  and  her  rare 
mastery  of  mathematics,  there  were  a 
million  piano  bangers.  Not  even  the  I 
sewing  machine  routed  the  piano,  I 
though  it  dealt  it  a  dangerous  blow,  j 
Treadles  and  pedals  were  not  so  far  ' 
asunder;  nowadays  a  neat  piano  tech- 
nique has  been  found  ,usefui  by  ardent 
typewriters.  What  the  pr.»sent  gen- 
eration of  children  should  be  grateful 
for  is  their  Immunity  from  useless 
piano  practice.  Unless  there  is  dis- 
covered a  sharply  defined  aptitude,  a 
girl  is  kept  from  the  piano.  Besides, 
there  is  always  the  mechanical  "  play- 
er," which  has  revolutionized  home 
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fu.sed  to  iilay  a^Jach  fugue  on  an  ele- 
phantine keyboard  becauso,  as  the 
showman  tearfully  explained,  the  ani- 
mal had  recognized  with  a  filial  shud- 
der the  ivory  from  the  tusks  of  its  de- 
ceased mother,  the  mid-Victorian  girl 
went  about  her  musical  task  muddled 
in  wita.  but  never  losing  sight  of  her 
ultimate  goal — m.ntrimony.  Today  she 
has  forsaken  the  "  roses  and  rapt- 
ure.'? "  of  Chopin  for  the  "  lilies  and 
languors  "  of  Debu.ssy— with  his  white 
soul  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Huysmans 
would  say.  If  she  is  In  tho  mood 
musical  she  goes  to  a  piano  recital, 
carefully  picking  beforehand  her  fa- 
^•orite  artist,  also  her  preferred  pro- 
gram, thus  unconsciously  Imltatla* 
,  that  Oriental  potentate  who  preferred 
|To  have  his  danclng^ffone  for  him  by 
I  trained  toe-twlnklers.  (Oh,  the 
twinkle-twinkle  of  starry  toes!) 

But  If  the  Now  Girt  does  play,  she 
does  It  with  consuming  earnestness. 
We  listen  to  her,  for  we  know  that 
it  Is  the  age  of  specialization,  when 
woman  has  come  Into  her  own,  be  It 
nursing,     suffrage,     or  playwriting. 
I^oets,    unless   extremely    young,  no 
longer  make  sonnets  to  Our  I.ady  of 
the    Ivories,    nor   are    budding  girls 
chained  to  the  In.'rtmment.   Never  has  | 
the  piano  been  so  assiduously  studied, 
and,  paradoxically,  never  has  been  the  ! 
tendency  of  music  so  diverted  to  cur-  ' 
renU  conti-ary  to  the  genius  of  the 
keyboard.    However,  all  this  Is  better 
for  woman,  and  for  the  development 
of  her  art.  from  broader,  nobler  bases. 
The  orchestral  tone-poem  and  music- 
drama  now  loom  largest  In  our  artistic 
consciousness.    The  many,  not  the  In- 
dividual, are  ruling— and  with  doubt- 
ful results  as  far  as  art  Is  concerned. 
But  that  Is  another  problem.    I  believe 
that  there  is  a  human  alive  now  who 
will  live  to  note  the  decay  of  the  piano 
recital.    Music,  of  all  tho  Seven  Arts, 
changes  most  Its  vesture. 
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5ucceeded  her.  VeriUble~staves  o£tne 
ivory,  th&y  worked  like  tiny  Nibelungs 
for  a  stem  jVlbcrlch,  who  pocketed 
the  hard-earned  hoard  of  their  fathers 
and  rapped  their  cold,  thin,  and  de- 
.-■palring  fingers  with  a  lead  pencil,  one 
usually  made  "  in  Germany."  With 
vvhat  Infsjitile  malignancy  was  regard- 
ed this  lead  pencil  of  their  music  mas- 
ter. Piaino  music  in  those  days  was 
often  written  for  imbeciles.  Innumer- 
able variations  aaid  the  sonatina  that 
stupefied  were  supplemented  by  dla^ 
bolical  finger-breaking  exercises.  One 
hour  after  breakfast,  one  hour  after 
luncheon,  and  In  the  evening  a  little 
music,  please,  Jane,  (or  Gussle)  to 
soothe  digestion  and  drive  dull  drink 
away — something  of  this  sort  was  the 
daily  musical  program  made  by  our 
Si  rst  enemies  and  tyrants,  our  parents. 


play 
look 
more 


nmsic.  really  stimulating,  rather  thar 
■:i.scouraging,  a  love  of  the  Instrumant. 
f  i.stead  of  the  curved  "  piano  back 
'jrought  about  by  relenUess  technical 
ritudlea,   our  Gussies  or  our  Jennies 
.?o!f,  cycie,  row,  run,  "  hike,"  fence, 
dance,    or   piay    the    pianola.  Once 
upon  a  time  she  wearied  h^  fingers 
vUh  Gottschalk,  she  now  plays  ten- 
nis, and  our  grandmothers  freely  ad- 
mit that  tennis  i.-5  greater  than  Thal- 
IJerg.     (Oh,  ye.",!  grandmothers 
tennis   today,    but    they  don't 
srandmotheriy.     There  are  no 
"old  ladles";  there  are  only  "ma-, 
tured  women.")     study  the  curricu- 
lum of  any  woman's  college  and  note 
the  scops  given  to  scientific  or  literary 
studies  and  tiie  comparatively  hum- 
ble position  occupied  by  music.  Piano 
playing  as  a  boastful  accomplishment 
is  going  off  the  social  map.    If  they 
care  for  It  and  pos.'!ess  nimble  fingers, 
girls  play  the  Instrument  aa  a  matter 
of  course.    Life,  especially  during  the 
great  war,  became  too  crowded,  too 
wonderful,   for  a  woman  without  a 
marked  musical  gift  to  waste  it  on 
the  keyboard. 
Begun 


HOPIN  is  said  to  be  the  favorite 
composer  of  the  girl  who  plays 
the  piano,  although  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  healthy 
reaction  to  the  noble  and  beautiful 
music  of  Brahms;  even  the  Cossack 
Choptn,  Scriabin,  has  his  worshippers, 
Katherine  Ruth  Heyman  at  their  head. 
But  I  fancy  that  more  votes  would 
be  plumped  for  Chopin  than  either 
Brahms  or  Schumann.  And  this  is  not 
•well,  for  Schumann  has  written  the 
most  romantic  music  of  all  piano  com- 
posers, Bach  not  excepted.  In  .^my 
Fay's  perennially  Interesting  "  Music 
Study  in  Germany  "  (1881)  you  will 
find  an  account  of  a  teacher  named 
Beppe.  To  him  Miss  Fay  went  after 
she  had  studied  under  Rullak,  Liszt, 
and  Tausig.  Deppe  had  aViethod.  Its 
principle  was  the  weight-playing,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  nowadays. 
1  Nearly  a  half  century  ago  Deppe  was 
1  teaching  pressure-touch;  also  advising 
'  his  pupils  to  let  Chopin  alone  and 
study  Mozart.  I  haven't  the  remotest 
Idea  of  his  method  except  these  two 
importapt;  truths.  Deppe  also  told  Miss 
Fay  tfiat  Chopin  might  be  profitably  ' 


as  a  pastime,  a  pleasing  di- 
version  of  the  overfed.    Music,  the 


willing  service  at  the  piano,  and  she  , 
often  escorted  timid  youth  to  the  pro-  I 
posing  point,  else  eked  out  the  deadly  j 

lethargy  of  evenings   in   respectable  | 
homes.   Girls  had  to  pull  the  teeth  of! 
this  artistic  monster,  the  piano,  or  be 
accounted  frumps  without  social  or 
artlsti-  ambitions.    Unlike  that  edu- 
cated elephant  In  a  circus  which  re- 


ehaived  for  twenty-five  years — or  did  { 
he  Mgr  one  hundred?    Too  much  Cho- 
pla  taA  not  enough  Bach  and  Mozart ! 
Who  litres  to  challenge  the  validity 
of  this  sound  judgment? 

For  girls  of  18  or  thereabout, 
Chopin  is  a  religion,  a  sentimental 
ime.  The  Pole  rules  their  souls.  I 
Symptoms  of  Chopinitis  have  been 
diagnosed  by  sympathetic  medical 
men;  they  consist  of  inarticulate 
g-^^pq,  irreg-ular  sighs,  the  glance 
cu.Jiia  I'L.  chic,  and  a  faulty  technique; 
and  the  lux-t  is  the  least  curable.  But 


Heavenly  Maid,  was  pressed  hito  un-     .i*^  ^"'"'^  ^'^^  Chopin?   Before  such  a 


query  the  hardioat-souled  male  must 
retire  abashed,  else  write  with  the 
usual  masculine  tmitality  and  lack  of 
finesse.  I  recall  that  In  my  salad  days 
of  critici.sm  I  said  that  boiling  oil 
should  be  the  penalty  for  the  young 
•woman  who  presumed  to  play  Chapin 
in  public.  A  broadside  from  numer- 
ous Infuriated  females — the  word  fe- 
mal2  i.s  in  pood  dictionary  standing  - 
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-unlslimcnt  to  tlie  ducking-stool,  and 
I  positively  refuse  to  buJgo  from  .hat 
position.  A3  Chopin  is  in  the  eraotion- 
ftl  currlciUum  of  every  girl,  the  shock 
te  ull  the  tuore  poi&nant  if  the  question 
be  posed:    Can  girls  play  Chopin? 

Borne  may,  yet  how  few!    I.et  us  be 
•rofound,  let  us  quote  rows  of  hornd. 
torbtddlng  figures,  for  I  am  proposing 
to  take  a  little  journey  into  the  misty 
Mild-region  of  Womanology  to  prove 
nxy  oblique  contention.    My  progres- 
rton  may  be  crahwlse.  like  the  mental 
processes    of    most    women,  (and 
males.)  There  was  an  article  in  an 
English  monthly  some  time  ago  by 
Alexander    Sutherland.      Written  in 
fnllest  accord  with  the  aims  and  Ideals 
at  the  new  woman,   the  author  Is 
forced  to  confess  that  "  the  male  brain 
has  an  advantagft  of  about  10  per  cent, 
in  weight,"  and  adds  that  "  It  Is  a  dif- 
ference which  certainly  affords  some 
Itttlo  foundation  for  a  very  ancient  be- 
lief," said  belief  being  the  inferiority 
«t  the  female  intellect  compared  with 
the  male's.    Yet  he  proves  that  00  per 
cent,  of  women  are  the  equals  of  90 
per  cent,  of  men.    And  at  the  begin-  | 
ning  of  his  study  he  demonstrates  that 
the  neurons  on  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
are  quite  as  numerous  in  women  as  in 
men.  and  that  these  neurons  "  are  the 
(ttHtrumenta  of  mental  energy." 

Mere  brain  weight,  then,  seems  to 

prove  nothing.   It'is  the  activity  of  the 
neuronic  filaments  that  determines  the 
quality  of  brain  power.     Music  has 
been  denied  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of 
MtoUectual  arts  l.y  slmllow  thinkers, 
iicther  this  is  just  or  not,  consider-, 
-  the  vast  claims  of  Bach  and  Becj,- 
oven,  I  shall  not  stop  to  consider 
i;o\v.  but  one  thing  is  certain:  in  Cho- 
pin emotional  sensibility  predominates, 
(though  he  is  the  superior  of  Schu- 
mann In  structural  capacity— Chopin  is 
almost  a  classic  In  his  devotion  to 
form;    Chopin's  form,   be   it  under- 
.slood,)  and  as  women  are  supposed  to 
1)6  more  emotional  than  their  male 
mates,  ergo— they  ought  ao  play  Cho- 
pin better.    But  are  they  more  emo- 
tional?   The  late  Cesare  Lomliro-so- 
r^evl— father-in -!aw  of  Fcrrero  the  his- 
lorian— has  measured  the  sighs  of  sen- 
timental girls,  weighed  her  tears,  and 
he  has  declared  that  women  are  not 
more    emotional    than    men,  despite 
Kudyard  Kipling  and  his  "  deadlier  " 
female  of  the  human  species.     In  a 
.  Ties  of  public  experiments  conducted 
,t  Turin,  the  Italian  psychiatrist  found  1 
hat  woman  as  compared  with  man  la 
'cficient  in  tactile  sensibility;  that  she 
!oes  not  record  impressions,  whether 
ptical.  aural,  or  sensory,  as  rapidly  or 
vith  such  clear  definitions  as  do  men. 
This    sounds    discouraging,    but  not 
'  nough  so  to  give  us  pause  to  the  up- 
v,ard  flight  of  the  unfair  sex,  If  that 
night  be  tested  by  scientific  analysis 
aone.    For  what.  Indeed,  is  all  this 
testing,     weighing,     and  measuring 
^vhen  faced  by  the  spccUcle  of  a  glori- 
ous winged  creature  who  sails  on  ric- 
tofious  pinions  and  phrases  with  plum- 
age unruffled?    Where,  tJiwi,  is  Ix)m- 
broso  and  his  laboratory  logic?  Even 
iC  woman  may  never  compose  a  sym- 
phony like  Beethoven,  is  she  not  in- 
telligent enough  to  ca.st  a  vote  against 
the  Eternal  Enemy.  Man,  and  make 
him  miserable  by  bridlhig  his  thirst 
and  cutting  short  his  eternal  pliilan- 
dering? 

A  genuine  femini.st.  Ernest  Renan, 
I  whose  sister  flenriette  was  his  com- 
!  panion  and  as  a  staff  to  him  during 

'  the  years  of  his  Oriental  studies,  wrote 

of  the  tnisaion  of  woman,  though  not 
always  hopefully.    He  finds  that  "  the 
general  movement  of  the  world  has 
I        put  itself  at  the  service  of  the  instincts 
of  women,  not  those  splendid  instincts 
I        thiough    which    they    display  more 
'        clearly  tlsan  men  can,  perhaps,  the  di- 
vine ideal  of  our  nature,  but  the  lower 
Instincts  which  form  the  least  noble 
portions  of  her  vocation."    This  was 
i;        written  in  18.55.    Sine*  then  Iho  Kran- 
!j!         co-Prussian  war  and  the  world  war 
have  supervened.    Renan  would  write 
'        differenOy  in  1920.    The  general  tenor 
of    the    three    authorities    quoted—  i. 
Sutherland  on  the  brain,  lX)mbroso} 


t  n    the    eensibilily,  ^  ar 
the  moral  nature  of  won. 
ly  as  hopeful  as  we  could  u-     <  .      ^''^  i 
ever  woman  never  gives  a  thought  toj 
these  learned  men.    She  is,  if  musical, 
far  more  intere.ited  in  Chopin  himself. 

That  he  was  a  Pole  who  went  from 
Warsaw  to  Paris,  there  won  fame  and 
i  the  love  of  George  Sand,  are  facts  that 
schoolgirls  lisp.    The  pianist-composer 
belongs  to  the  stock  figures  of  musical 
fiction.   He  was  slender,  consumptive 
played  vaporous,  moon-haunted  music, 
and  after  his  desertion  by  George  Sand] 
coughed  himself  off  the  contemporary 
Canvas  In  the  most  genteel  and  roman- 
tic manner.  Recall  George  Moore's  de- 
'  scrlptlon  of  that  delightful  profes-slonal 
Invalid,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    "  1 
think  of  Mr.  Stevenson,"  wrote  the 
Celtic  Casano-^'a  In  his  "  Confessions 


of  a  Young  Man."  "  slh  a  consumptive 
vouth  wearing  garlands  of  sad  flowers, 
with  pale,  weak  hands,  or  leaning  to  a 
large  plate-glass  window  and  scratch- 
ing thereon  certain  exquisite  profiles 
with  a  diamond  pencil."  His  keyboard 
was  Chopin's  window,  and  upon  it  he 
traced  arabesques,  tender  and  heroic, 
sorrowful  and  capricious.  Such  is  the 
Chopin  romantically  conv.entionaUzed 
by  Liszt  and  many  others. 

The  real  man  was  of  a  gentle  pature. 
with  a  sub-acid  ternper,  as  befits  a 
teacher  of  his  instrument.  Compared 
with  a  sailor  or  an  actor,  his  life  was 
devoid  of  dramatic  incident.    We  see 
him  giving  morning  lessons  to  a  select 
group  of  prim,   chaperoned,  artisto- 
cratic    misses    from    the  Boulevar4 
Saint-Germain,    or   to   a   few  gifted 
young  people;     in  the  afternoon  he 
made  calls,  or  studied:  in  the  evening 
he  went  to  the  opera  for  an  hour,  later 
1  In  an  enchanted  circle  of  titled  women, 
who  listened  to  his  weaving  music, 
then  a  space  for  breathing  at  some 
fashionable  caf6.  and  home  to  dream. 
His  was  a  temperament  prone  to  self- 
coddling.    To  the  favored  few  he  re- 
ivealed  the  richness  of  his  Inner  life. 
That  he  Intensely  suffered  from  petty 
annoyances  before  which  the  average 
man    would    shrug    shoulders  was 
the  result  of  his  hyperaesthetic  dcU- 
'  cacy     He  must  often  have  been  the 
trying  companion  that  good-tempered 
George  Sand  has  described  for  us  m 
that  fibbing  autobiography  of  hers.  An 
aeolian  harp  I    Yet  no  wind-harp  ever 
discoursed  such  evanescent  music  as 
Cliopin's  piano. 

And  then  there  is  the  national  ele- 
ment, perhaps  the  mo.st  fascinating  of 
all  the  fibres  of  his  many-colored  soul. 
Chopin  madly  loved  Poland,  yet  Cho- 
pin never  locked  his  piano  to  take  up 
arms  for  his  native  land,  to  fight  or 
die  for  her,  as  did  his  countrywoman, 
Emilia  Plater.  Chopin  .sa^g  his 
I  dreams,  his  disillusions.  In  his  music, 
his  fiery  patriotism  in  his  polonaises. 
A  lyric  poet,  he  touches  us  to  Uie  core 
and  with  exquisite  tentacles  draws  our 

■  souls  to  his.  Dead  almost  six  decades, 
'  he.  is   a  vital   musical  force  today. 

■  To  play  Chopin  one  must  have  acute 
sensibilities,  a  perfect  mechanism,  the 
heart  of  a  woman,  the  bi-ain  of  a  man. 
Nor  is  he  merely  elegant  languors  and 
elegiac  simperings.  A  capricious,  even 
a~ morbid,  temperament  Is  demanded, 
and  there  must  be  the  fire  that  kindles, 
the  power  tha£  menaces;  fluctuating, 
wavering  rhythms,  yet  a  rhythmic 
sense  of  excessive  rectitude,  a  sen- 
suous touch,  a  touch  that  is  capable  of 
a.  thousand  colors;  supreme  musician- 
hiiip— Chopin  was  first  musician,  then 
poet;  a  big  nature  overflowing  with 

j  milk  and  honey,  and,  last  of  all,  one 
must  have  experienced  the  tribulations 
of  love,  oil  life,  until  the  nerves  are 
whittled  away  to  a  thin,  sensitive  edge, 
and  the  soul  aflame  with  the  joy  of 
death.    Does  this  sound  like  mockery? 
All    these    things    and    many  more 
that  are  indescribable  are  needed  to 
interpret  Chopin.     Therefore  I  ask: 
What  shall  it  profit  a -woman  if  she 
play  Chopin  but  loseth  love?    I  sup- 
pose that  the  answer  to  this  in  my 
mailbox  will  be  animated,  numerous, 
rnd  illogical.   The  better  we  play  Cho- 
pin the  better  we  shall  love !    1  hear 
some  gifted  flapper  assert.     That  is 
the  crux:  I.ove,  but  what  kind  of  love? 
Read  "  Maurice  Guest,"  girl-s!    It  was 
written    by    a    woman    whose  pen 
name  is  Henry  Handel  Richardson, 
l  or  some  emotional  ^natures  music  is 
i,  s  dangorous  as  dynamite. 
Who  have  been  the  most  sympathetic 


icrpretcra  of  Chopin?  Tlic  list  Is  not\ 
rge.  Chopin  himself  was  the  great-  ! 
est,  although  Liszt  said  that  b^cau.^o 
of  his  physical  strength  he  was  uoi 
able  to  cope  with  his  heroic  compo?:^- 
tions.  However,  strength  is  relative ; 
Chopin  could  achieve  the  effect  of  a 
fortissimo  by  his  management  oil 
"  tactile  values,"  his  carefully  gradodj 
nuances,  from  a  whisper  to  a  moderate 
forte.  Liszt,  the  Chopinlst  par  excel- 
lence, has  never  been  appioached,  so 
his  pupils  aver.  Anton  Rubinstein  con- 
fessed thi.<5,  as  did  Tausig  and  von  Bil- 
low. Tcan  sec  Joseffy's  eyes  fill  when 
he  spoke  of  Liszt's  interpretation 
the  F  minor  concerto.  De  Pachmann 
Chopinist  of  rare  quality,  was  equally 
enthusiastic  if  lyiszt's  playing  w<i.s 
mentioned.  I  think  Anton  Rubin.steiu 
came  nearer  to  my  ideal  of  a  Chopin 
interpreter;  in  the  Barcarolle,  the  sec- 
ond Ballade,  and  the  F  sharp  minor 
Polonaise  lie  was  fabulous.  Eugen 
d' Albert  played  the  Heroic  Polonai.se 
brilliantly;  Rosenthal's  E  minor  con- 
certo is  exquisite,  because  he  studied 
the  work  with  Joseffy,  who  had  stud- 
ied It  with  Tausig.  That  Pole  was  also 
a  -great  Chopin  player,  and  he  wa.s 
|great  in  every  school,  from  Bach  to 
Tausig.    Joseffy,  Karl  Heymann,  De 


'j  Pachmann,  Paderewskl,  Godowsky, 
Josef  Hofmann,  Gabrilo%vitsch — these 
were  and  are  the  modern  Chopinists. 
If  Premier  I'aderewski  doesn't  receive 
a  bomb  at  tlie  hands  of  some  grateful 
Polish  "  patriot,"  he  may  sit  once 
more  in  the  dim  light  of  Carnegie  Hall 
and  weave  his  magic  spells.    Oremus ! 

Paderewskitold  me  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  mazurkas  better  played  than 
by  Marcelline,  Princess  Czartoryska,  a 
beloved  pupil  of  Chopin;  and  that  is 
saying  a  lot,  for  we  remember  with  joy 
the  willful,  charming  performance  of 
these  dancing-  poems  by  Vladimir  de 
Pachmann — who.se  tactile  sensibilities 
are  finer  than  anj'  woman's.  Annette 
Essipova  was  the  most  distinguished 
Chopin  interpreter  of  her  sex  in  my 
memory.  I  first  heard  her  in  1876, 
when  she  was  fresh  from  the  Lesche- 
tizky  musical  and  matrimonial  racing 
stables.  Twenty  years  later  she  had 
not  measurably  gained.  Certain  phases 
of  the  master  were  admiraisly  set  forth 
by  Teresa  Carreno — like  Sofie  Menter 
a  heroic  artiste — Fannie  Bloomfield 
Zeisler,  and  now  by  Guiomar  Novaes. 

Each  of  the  living  pianists  has  his 
or  her  virtues,  and  to  define  lim- 
itations would  be  hypercritical  hair- 
splitting.   All  the  younger  professional 


pianists  play   Chopin  after   the  ap- 
proved tradition,  but  while  many  are 
called  few  are  chosen.    Poor  Chopin! 
Expounded    by    aestheticians,    he  ,,  is 
taught    throughout    the    land,  an"d 
mauled,  maimed,  thumped,  and  other- 
wise maltreated;  and  the  soul  of  him 
is  seldom  evoked,  but  floats,  a  subtle 
wraith,    with   melancholy   eyes  over 
every  piano  in  Christendom.  Where, 
then,  does  woman  enter  this  race  in 
which   sex  traditions  are  topsy-tur- 
vied?   If  women  are  deficient  in  brain 
weight,  in  temperament,  and  in  spirit- 
ual power,  how  is  it  that  they  dare  at- 
tempt Oiopin?   Because,  dear  reader— 
and  now  I  begin  to  draw  in  the  large 
loop  we  have  so  patiently  traversed— 
men  of  science  deal  with  the  palpable, 
and  the  time  for  measuring  and  w-eigh- 
ing  the  impalpable  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Don't  let  us  confuse  e.ssences.  You 
may  hook  Leviathan  with  a  pin,  but 
the  precious  spiritual  ambergris  is  not 
.so  easily  come  by.    There  is  no  sex  in 
music,  no  moral,  either;  for  one  may 
be  moral  and  intellectual  and  withal 
play  Chopin  like  "  five  pigs,"  as  Do 
Pachmann  used  to  say. '  And  now  for  : 
my  coda:    If  the  majority  of  women  j 
play  Chopin  In  an  abominable  manner 
—so  do  the  majbrlty  of  men. 


BALZAC,  mailer  of  souls,  knower 
of  the  heart  feminine,  makes 
his  lovely  Princesso  de  Cadl- 
gnan  eay  to  the  enamored 
Daniel  d'Arthez:  "  I  have  often  heard 
miserable  specimens  regret  that  they 
wera  women,  wish  that  they  were 
mea;  I  have  always  looked  upon  them 
trtth  pity.  *  •  •  If  I  had  to 
(ihoDse  I  should  prefer  being  a 
\roixian.  A  fin*  pleasure  It  Is 
to  owe  one's  triumph  to  strengtli, 
to   all    th9    powers   that   are  given 


you'"By  tJio  laws  mkdo  by  i 
But  when  we  see  you  at  our'feet  ■ 
terlii«  and  doing  silly  things.  Is  it  ru.t 
then  an  IntoxlcaUng  happiness  to  feel 
one's  self  the  weakness  that  triumphs? 
yet  when  we  succeed  we  are  obliged 
to  keep  silent  through  pride.  The 
■Uance  of  the  slave  frightens  tho  mas- 
tm." 

This  revelation  of  the  Eternal  Femi- 
nine was  written  In  1839.   Had  BaJzao 
lived  till  1919  he  could  have  painted 
full-length  portraits  of  women  who 
keep  quiet  neither  in  triumph  nor  in 
defeat,  and  at  whose  feet  pedals,  ,not 
BUltors,     register     emotional  expe- 
riences; for  the  pedals  of  the  piano  are 
the  soul  of   It.     Nowadays,    to  be 
ashamed  of  one's  sex  would  be  like 
an  Insane  confession  wrung  from  poor 
overworked  creatures,  one  to  whom 
the  French  novelist  might  have  denied 
womanhood.    Females  may  flout  the 
beauty  of  being  bom  wearers  of  skirts; 
women,  never.    Indeed,  the  boot  Is  on 
'  the  masculine  leg.    It  la  a  sad  cor- 
rective   for   masculine  presumption, 
masculine  vanity,  to  realize  that  we 
«ro  only  tolerated.    A  few  far-seeing 
males  have  known  this;    todaV  the 
toleration  is  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  psychological  system.    Those  long- 
haired, soft-eyed  creatures,  as  Guy  de 
Maupassant  described  them,  are  true 
critics  of  men,  weighing  us  in  scales 
that  are  mortlfyingly  candid,  pardon- 
ing us  when  they  love,  but,  after  all, 
only  allowing  the  lords  of  creation  to 
kneel  in  humble  attitudes  before  the 
feminine    shrine.      In    the  current 
phraseology,  woman  has  "  found  her- 
self "_as  if  she  were  ever  lostl  She 
has  also  discovered  a  panacea  for  irri- 
tated    vanity     and     indigestion,  a 
familiar    combination    called    i^^  ro- 
mances a  broken  heart.    This  prophy- 
lactic Is  art,  and  if  intelligently  em- 
ployed misery  flies  forth  through  the 
Window  as  music  enters  the  door. 

Once,  for  sheer  fun's  sake,  we  made 
an  imaginary  classification  of  the  mu- 
sic preferred  by  cerUin  heroines  of  fic- 
tion, or  music  they  might  prefer,  as 
many  of  them  are  confessedly  tone- 
deaf.  Years  ago  Mr.  Howelis  remarked 
this  fact.    Consider  Clarissa  Hariowe, 
or  any  girl  in  the  brood  of  Immortal 
Jane  Austen— do  not  they  suggest  mu 
•leal   possibilities?     What  a  literar 
paper  to  read  before  a  Mothers'  Meet 
lag  on  a  sultry  day  in  September  a 
Chautauqua-"  The  Musical  Tastes 
the  Heroines  of  Fiction  "  !    And  with 
what  facile  logic,  the  logic  of  number*, 
a  clever  liii  could  unhorse  her  ruder 
opponents.      The    theme  fascinates. 
Think  of  the  year  1800.  Beethoven 
had  written  some  piano  sonatas  not 
well  known  aljroad.    In  London  town 
there  were  still  harpsichords,  and  Mo- 
zart and  Scarlatti  were  admired.  The 
'  modern  grand  piano  was  a  dream  that 
Bestled  in  the  brain  of  Beethoven,  him- 
self a  maiter~of"th«  grand  manner. 
But  tone  as  he  conceived  and  produced 
It  was  almost  unknown  to  his  genera- 
tion; a  pearly  touch,  smooth  scales, 
and  a  crisp  style  were  affected  by  such 
women  who  could  spare,  the  time  from 
their  social  duUes  to  practise.  The 
I  -  piano  music  of  the  eighteenth  century 
!    is  largely  woman's  music,  was  written 
for  women.    Those  virginals,  spinets. 
!    clavichords,    harpsichords,    are  they 
\    not,  all  of  them,  feminine?    Are  they 
not  the  musical  rib  plucked  by  amiable 
fate  from  the  snoring  side  of  the  mas- 
culine church  organ? 

Historical  retrospect  galls,  yet  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  piano 
music  of  that  century.  From  the  old 
dance  suites  burgeoned  our  present 
music.  Those  graceful  writers  of  old 
Italy,  old  France,  made  gay  melodies, 
Interpreting  the  artificial  life  of  their 
surroundings.  We  catch  glimpses  of 
delicate  faces  with  patches,  powdered 
heads,  dainty  struttlngs,  and  courtly 
woolngs.  The  graceful  mlnuette,  live- 
ly courante,  decorous  allemande, 
stately  sarabande,  luaint  gavotte,  and 
tripping  gigue— tl-  jse  and  others  with 
high-colored  titles  enchanted  our 
great-great-grandmothers.  Nor  was 
the  note  of  the  tragio  missing.  They 
enjoyed  "  L'Homlcide  "  and  "  The  Fair 
Murdrcss,"  and  any  number  of  pieces 
named  after  tears,  anger,  caprice,  sor- 
row, revenge,  desire.  Animals  and  the 
gods  of  Greece  or  Rome  were  quoted. 
Flanked  by  wajc  candles,  with  aapl- 
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i'(J  With  renteel  gravHy  and  be- 
lling: coquetry  Scarlatti  or  Em- 
lueTBach,    For  the  love  of  art,  of 
so,  not  missing  a  glance  at  matrl- 
!aJ    posslblUtlek     The  keyboa- 
i.  oa  now,  was  a  favorite  weap 
lomlnlne    offenso.  *  Take  do' 
vnlngr  from  your  shelf  and  rt 
Toccata  of  Galuppl's." 
IS    Ki*int.    Johann    Bach,  m*( 
little  mention   In   the  lette 
ii's,  or  books  of  this  epoch.  Tl 
'  1  old  forge-master  of  fugues  coi 
lily  have  appealed  to  the  dreams 
ur  women,  even  if  they  had  been 
.izant  of  the  existence  of  the  Well- 
pered  Clavichoi-d.    More  to  their 
.)   were    Handel's    suites,  which, 
,1,'h  classical  In  character,  axe  re- 
)  with  attractive  music.  Haydn, 
much  to  Bach's  son,  Enunanuel, 
e    pleasingrly    for    the  Instru- 
L.    His  eonatas  were  not  too  dlf- 
;t    for    those    ladles    who  could 
ifly  finger  Scarlatti.  That  Italian, 
1  his  witty  skipplnga,  swift  hand- 
.-ings  and  Implacable  vivacity,  is 
u3  rainbow  gold  for  most  pianists. 
Vi  sweetly  lyric,  the  mellifluous,  the 
^v•  say  Mozart  fashioned  sonatas  as 
rc  i  carve  the  cosmos.    Any  form  he 
;^ed  he  beautified.    The  solo  sona- 
written  with  ease,  and  for  money, 
e  also  written  with  both  eyes  on 
hi  ^air  amateurs  of  his  period.  She 
wilrei  Mozart  more  than  Haydn»  he 
vf  more  melodious,  and  prettier  were 
decorative  patterns.  Mozart  mildly 

,   afed  in  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  and 

lit- , 
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der  fingers  trou'oled  the  chaste 
}i)ines    of    his    sonatas.      But  the 


'[r 


lit 


If  1  'i.h 


iteenth  sonata,  preceded  by  a  fan- 
:aa  in  the  same  key  of  C  minor,  im- 
?(ed  the  flight  of  these  butterflies. 


«  work  were  mutterings  of  the 


iQilo  that  awes  us  in  "Don  Gio- 
Vi  nl,"  and  It  might  be  called  a  pre- 


;vior  of  Beethoven  and  his  mlshty 

I'-h  iderings. 
Dtfis-  Uphold!  the  conquerer  approachfts — 
Buonarroti,  the  Bonaparte,  the 


t»Jisac  of  music:— Ludwlg  van  Beetho- 
miirt.    In  the  track  of  his  growUng 
iri»si.e)  tests  were  women,  nobly  nurtured, 
Diofi;hrmlns  women,  Nanetta  Strelcher, 
stKBioness  Ertmann,  Julia  Gulcciardl, 
:^Mna  van  Arnlm,  and  Th^r^se  of 
swick.  They  played  for  him,  and 
i  great  genius  and  despiser  of  con- 
ife'reponallty,  stretched  his  stout,  short 
lof-  upon  drawing  room  couches.  It 
ot  an  appealing  picture,  but  a 
i  acteristic.    It  must  please  latter- 
H'Hai  pagans  who  flout  the  niceties  of 
tiiOiUoisty.    However,  not  all  his  sonatas 
asiiVo  admired  to  the  studying  point; 
early  ones,  mere  exercises  of  a 
hful   athlete  Juggling   with  the 
TVejtions  of  his  grandslre,  alone  called 
commendation.    Dedicated  to  Jo- 
Haydn,  the  first  three  did  not 
0  the  Ire  of  teachers  or  critics, 
aa  the  composer  developed  he  felt 
suffered  more,  and  with  knowl- 
his  musical  canvases  began  to 
19   fear    and   repulsion.     "  Why 
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^  gloomy  colors,  Mr.  Beethoven?  " 
asked  by  his  listeners,  and  his 


i^i\[s,  the  Woelffls,  Gelineks,  Hum- 
^laOd,  were  preferred.   'There  Is  mod- 
ess  even  In  the  art  of  writing  for 
piano,    and   Beethoven  despised 
on  as  would  have  Diana  of  the 
;3ians  the  millinery  of  Lutetla. 
ho  was  neglected  for  a  half  ceji- 
,   and  long-fingered,  long-haired 
l|iosl  overran   Europe  with  their 
trickeries,  variations,  and  fan- 
As.     Effect  was  their  shibboleth, 
J  ^  1  Hummel  to  Thalberg,  and  before 
altar  of  the  titillating,  the  suave, 
ibrnamental  womankind  prostrated 
elf,  pouring  out  homage  and  gold 
|e  gold  provided  by  patient  fathers 
husbands.     It  became  a  musical 
Ikage,  and  a  superior  warrior  like 
t  trailed  'after  its  chariot  thou- 
la  of  triumphal  scalps.    The  me- 
val  dancing  manias  were  colorless 
I  pared  with  the  hysteria  evoked  by 
new  Pied  Piper  of  Hungary.  Cho- 
lad  not  the  physique  and  Mendels- 
.  was  too  moral  to  cope  with  Liszt. 

pair,  the  Pole  and  the  German, 
,e  much  feminine  music,  an<il^  down 
lenna  a  young  man  named  Schu- 
sang  incomparable  lyrics  and  be- 
Lthed  us  lovely  piano,  music.  His 
sonatas  ar«  not  so  feminine  in 


his  music,  with  its  Intimate,  tender 


.  .i.jniju  i  /.male  stu- 

Inipromptus,  and  dances,  nevertheless  j  ;|  dcut.s.  and  many  have  declared  that, 

I  in  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity to  acquire  it,  women  excel  men. 
j  It  Is  undeniable  that  In  these  charac- 
teristics women  excel  moHt  men;  It 
would  bo  a  pltjr  If  most  men  excelled 


feeling.  Us  loose,  variegated  structure, 
is  fas^iloned  for  woman.  Von  Weber 
compo.sed  chlvalric  sonatas,  also  that 
charming  epitome  of  the  dance,  "  The 
Invitation  to  lha  Valse."  Schumann 
dreaxned  twilight  music,  which  his 
wife,  greatly  beloved  Clara,  inter- 
preted for  the  dlsedificatlon  of  an  in- 
credulous world.  The  rest  is  contem- 
porary history.  The  modern  French- 
men are  throughout  feminine.  Berlioz 
is  giant  when  posed  before  those  two 
charnilng  idols  of  musky  Parisian  al- 
eoves,  Gounod  and  Massenet. 

It  is  said  that  the  muscular  comfor- 
mation  of  a  woman's  arm  militates 
against  her  throwing  a  stone  aa 
straight  and  as  far  as  a  man;  but  does 
this  defect  operate  adversely  in  piano 
playing  when  the  biceps  muscles  are 
demanded  to  produce  a  big,  sonorous 

tone?  I  haven't  noticed  It  when  Gulo- 
mar  Novaes,  Ethel  Leglnska,  Augusta 
Cottlow,  Aurora  Lacrobc,  Winifred 
Byrd.  Olga  Samaroff  or  any  of  the  nu- 
merous choir  of  piajio  girls  ai-e  attack- 
ing the  keyboard.  Certainly,  when 
Sophie  Mentor  and  Teresa  Carreno 
played  Liszt  or  Tschalkovsky  the  ef- 
fect was  orchestral. 

Last  week  I  considered  the  pros 
and  cons  of  emotional  Intensity 
In  the  -  performances  of  women 
who  played  Chopin,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  traverse  again  that  barren 
and  ungrateful  region.  The  element 
of  Intellect  remains  to  be  discussed. 
Are  women  Intellectual  In  the  Inter- 
pretative sense?  Yes,  for  tousle,  apart 
from  Its  creative  side,  is  a  feminine 
art,  and  one  In  which  her  intuition 
leads  her  leagues  toward  success. 
That  women  have  as  yet  exhibited 
powers  of  interpretation  as  keen,  as 
original,  as  profound  as  men  would  be 
useless  to  assert.  Illuminative  in  Bach 
or  Beethoven  they  seldom  are,  poetic 
as  they  may  be  in  Schumann  and 
Chopin.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  wonian 
play  the  Hammer-Klavier  sonata.  Op  as 
106  of  Beethoven,  with  the  force,  lu- 
cidity and  imaginative  ^ift  of  Eugen 

d' Albert.  The  nearest  approach  to 
that  little  giant  was  Teresa  Carreno, 
who  was  one  of  his  wives,  as  he  was 
one  of  her  husbands..  She  was  not 
only  a  great  artiste,  but  a  wonderful 
and  beautiful  woman.  Perhaps  she 
was  joking  when  one  day  she  told  me 
that  she  had  married  d' Albert  because 
Of  his  unapproachable  Beethoven  play- 
ing. There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
when  Bht  returned  to  America  .after 
her  unfori-unate  mati'imoniai  venture 
with  him  she  read  Beethoven  with  a 
fuller  comprehension,  a  broader  con- 
ception, and  a  style  that  was  purely 
Beethovian.  Judged  from  the  artistic 
viewpoint  this  particular  marriage  of 
Mme.  Carreno  had  its  compensations. 

The  lesson  of  the  years  seems  to  be 
that  woman  can  play  anything  -vyritten 
for  the  piano,  and  play  it  as  well  as 
the  average  man.  Let  us  again  quote 
Balzac,  quote  that  dear  Princesse  de 
Cadlgnan,  sometimes  called  the  Duch- 
esso  Maufrigneuse :  "  Women  know 
Iww  to  give  to  their  words  a  peculiar 
salntliness;  they  communicate  to  them 
•  *  •  a  vibration  that  extends  the 
sense  of  their  Ideas  and  lends  them 
profundity:  If  later  the  charmed  au- 
ditor   no  longer    recalls    what  they 

have  said  the  idea  has  been  complete- 
ly attained,  which  is  the  proper  qual- 
ity of  eloquence."  And  of  this  species 
of  eloquence  Is  a  woman's  playing  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms.  It  Is 
"  different  "  In  the  sense  of  Stendhal, 
and  It  Is  often  charming.  But  Is  it 
ever  great,  moving,  spiritual  art? 

In  an  admirable  study  that  is  almost 
forgotten,  although  written  not  eo 
many  years  ago,  "  Six  Famous  Wo- 
men," the  author,  Laura  Marholm, 
has  written:  "  She  " — Annie  Besant— 
"  has  always  possessed  the  wholly 
feminine  capacity  of  assimilating  the 
most  vai'ied  and  Incompatible  men- 
tal food  without  disturbance  or  Indl- 
•gestion,  and  of  giving  It  forth  with 
a  certain  accuracy.  Her  brain  •was 
like  a  photographic  plate  upon  which 
the  exposed  picture  is  clearly  and  me- 
chanically printed.  These  characteris- 
tics, the  quick  perception,  and  exact 
repetition  are  frequently  praised  by 


them,  for  these  characteristics  rest 
upon  tlio  lesser  power  and  capacity  for 
original  thought.  Independent  selec- 
tion, and  deeper  affinity  to  the  appro- 
priate idea;  they  depend  upon  a  me- 
chanical instead  of  an  organic  proc- 
ess." It  may  be  added  that  the  time 
Mma.  Marholm  wrote  "  Six  Famous 
Women  "  she  was  In  the  forefront  ot 
the  Feminine  Emancipation  move- 
ment. 

Jean  de  ReskS,  when  asked  which 
Isolde,  Marguerite,  or  Juliette  he  pre- 
ferred to  sing  with,  answered:  "  I 
always  sing  to  my  ideal  woman,"  a 
diplomatic  evasion  considering  that  the 
charming  artist  sang  with  such  equal- 
ly charming  artistes  as  Emma  Eames, 
Emma  Calv6,  Nellie  Melba.  I  fancy 
that  we  all  pursue  that  illuding  com- 
posite— the  ideal  woman.  It  is  woman 
who  composes  the  most  beautiful 
music,  who  paints  the  most  beautiful 
pictures,  writes  the  poems,  carves  the 
statues — woman  the  insplrer  of  the 
seven  arts.  Is  She,  after  all,  our 
Coast  of  Bohemia?  Then  mankind 
from  the  torrid  time  of  indifferentlated 
protozoa  has  been  striving  to  acquire 
a  footing  upon  that  fascinating  terri- 
tory. 

20TH  NORFOLK  FESTIVAL 


Two  thousand  persons  hailed  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  festival  of  the  Litch- 
field County  Choral  Union  at,  Norfolk, 
Conn.,  In  early  June.  Victor  Kolar's 
"  Lyric  Suite  "  No.  2  was  a  novelty, 
led  by  the  composer,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant conductor  to  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Society,  and  Is  to  take  up  similar 
duty  with  the  Detroit  Philharmonlo  In 
the  Fall.  The  chorus  of  400  was  heard 
In  an  opening  ode,  "  Sweet  la  Thy 
Work,"  by  Robblns  Battel,  and  parts  of 
Coleridge-Taylor's  "  Hiawatha,"  for 
which  the  solo  artists  were  Anna  Case, 
Lambert  Murphy,  and  Emlllo  de  Go- 


gorza. 


Loiflse  Homer  appeared  in  her  famous 
r61e  in  tlie  second  evening's  program 
concert  version  of  Saint-SaSns*  "  Sam- 
son and  Delilah."  The  hero's  part  was 
sung  by  Orville  Harrold,  the  Pligh  Priest 
by  Mr.  De  Gogorza,  and  Ablmelech  by 
Leon  Rothier.  As  usual,  the  festival 
conductors  were  Arthur  Mees  and  Henry 
P.  Schmitt.  "  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner "  began '  the  second  program,  and 
after  the  "  opera  "  the  chorus  and  au- 
dience Joined  In  Kremser's  "  Hymn  of 
Thanksgiving." 

Edgar  Stillman  Kelley's  manuscript  of 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  lost  at  Canaan 
station  for  a  day,  was  recovered  in  time 
for  the  turd  and  final  concert  in  the 
Norfolk  music  shed.  Mr.  Kelley  con- 
ducted his  own  music,  following  Nicola 
Laucella's  "  White  House,"  founded  on 
the  Norfolk  chimes.  John  Powell,  the 
pianist,  assisted  In  the  other  original 
composition,  his  "  Rhapsodie  Negre," 
and  there  were  works  of  Stanford, 
Tschalkovsky,  Gounod,  and  the  "Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic  "  at  the  end. 


SECOND  STADIUWI  CONCERT. 


Forrest   l.niunnt  and   ICdna  Ivcllogg- 
Sing  at  City  College. 

Kffoits  to  minimize  the  street  noises 
in  the  licinitr  of  the  Lewi.sobu  Stadium 
of  City  (^jllege  were  more  siiecossful  last 
eveuni:  than  on  the  openng  night  of  the 
Summer  Symphony  (Joncert-s  and  as  a 
result  the  orchestra,  the  chorus  and  the 
soloists  were  heard  to  better  advantage 
and  t!ic  big  audience  expressed  its  sus- 
tained interest  and  enjoyment  with  much 
applause.  ^,«U;  V'  ^ 

Althoug'n  the  acoustics  of  the  Lewi- 
soliu  Stadium  are  as  perfect  as  those  of 
any  outdoor  auditorium  in  this  country, 
yet  the  best  "hearing  "  seats  are  in  the 
lower  tiers,  the  higher  ones  being  cooler 
and  more  affected  by  outside  noises. 
Edna  Kellogu',  the  latent  addition  to  the 
^Metropolitan  Opera  lists  of  sopranos, 
and  I-'orrost  Lamont,  the  foremost  Amer- 
ican tenor  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany,  were  tlip  soloists  last  evening. 

(ireat  choir  effects  were  accomplished 
by  the  Metropolitan  chorus  and  Conduc- 
tor Volpe's  highly  trained  orchestra. 
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MRS.  JAY  Qiirrs. 

Announces  She  Will  Lead  No  Mor 
Uprisings  Against  German  Art. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thr  New  York  Times! 

Peace  has  come  at  la.-il!  Germany  1 
on  her  knees  before  outraged  but  for 
giving  humanity.    Since,  our  entry  Int 
the   world   war   I    Iwivo    stood  flrml: 
and  consl.stently  against  the  perform 
ances  of  German  opera,  German  plays 
and  German  music.    The  committee  ano 
league  which  I  founded  uncovered  am- 
ple evidence  that  German  propaganda 
lurked  in  these  apparently  harmless  en- 
tertainments, while  victory  wns  In  the 
laps  of  the  god.s  and  a  "soft"  peace 
was  a  remote  and  unfair  pcsslbillty. 

Now  all  Is  changed.    No  further  pro- 
tests against  the  German  production.^, 
whenever  and  wherever  given  In  the 
United  States,  will  come  from  me,  for  1  | 
know  that  henceforth  materialism  will  | 
weigh  too  heavily  against  a  pro-German  i 
attitude,   and  I  pray  that  the  former 


friends  of  German  Kultur  will  uphold  | 
tlie/ principles  of  freedom,  honesty,  and 
justice,  which  they  now  see  triumphant  \ 
and  everlasting.  LUCIE  JAY.  j 

(MRS.  WILLIAM  JAY.)  | 
New  York,  June  28,  1919. 


Hopkinson  MemoriRl  Observance  in  ' 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  Park  At- 
tended by  5,000  Persons. 


|mana    zucca    is  soloist 


In  Edgar  Allen  Poe  Park,  the  Bron.t, 
yesterday  there  was  lield  onfe  of  Mayor 
TTylan's  People's  Concerts.  The  one 
given  was  in  memory  of  Francis  Hop- 
kinson. the  first  American  m'usieal  com- 
poser. 

The  concert  was  given  by  the  New 
York  Military  Band  under  the  direction 
of  Kdwin  Franko  Goldman.  The  con- 
I  cert  was  arranged  'by  the  City  Cham- 
liorlain.  Philip  Berolzheimer.  who  has 
cbai-se  of  the  supplementary  park  con- 
certs. 

The  soloist  was  Mana  /ncca,  who 
sang  a  Hopkinson  song,  "ily  Days  Have 
Been  So  Wondrous  Free,"  and  after- 
ward gave  her  own  mimber  entitled  "If 
Flowers  Could  Speak." 

The  address  of  the  occasion  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  .lames  A.  Hamilton.  Com- 
missioner of  Corrections.  He  was_pre- 
sented  to  an  audience  of  about  ."i.OOO 
persons  by  Park  Commi?.<*ioner  Joseph 
•V.  Henne'ssy.  Dr.  Hamilton  said  that 
the  American  people  have  shown  that 
their  ideals  in  this  vvorld  are  higher 
than  material  wealth  and  he  referred  to 
the  appreciation  which  the  people  of 
this  city  have  shown  for  the  Museum 
of  .\rt  auii  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

He  declared  that  the  people  are  show- 
ing the  same  appreciation  for  the  art 
of  niu.si'-.  At  the  conclusion  of  hif?  ad- 
dress the  Commissioner  presented  to 
Mis.s  /.ncca  an  edition  de  luxe  copy  of 
'  the  HiipkinKon  melodies  in  recognition 
of  bey  standing  in  following  in  the  foot- 
steps "f  Hopkinson  as  the  first  .Ameri- 
can composer.  The  co.p3-  was  the  gift 
(xf  Citi'  Chamberlain  Berolsheimer. 

MUSIC  and:  DRAMA 

/    \   Spanish  Theatre.  ' 

If  the  five  or  six  millions  of  Greater 
New  York  had  a  better  understanding 
of  Spanish,  the  Spanish  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  last  night  opened  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  would  without  doubt 
break  all  Broadway  records,  and  help 
out  materially  the  internal  revenue 
collector  next  year.  Such  enthusiasm 
and  merriment  as  tl^e  singers  and 
dancers  aroused  in  the  Spanish  under-  j 
standing  audience  la.st  night  are  rare.  ; 
The  bill  consisted  of  two  numbers,  an  j 
operetta  and  a  musical  revue,  the 
foi-mer  lelated  in  plot  to  "Charley's 
Aunt,"  which  for  a  decade  or  .so  has 
amused  American  audiences.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Old  Lady."  , 

In  the  revue,  "Dreams  of  Three." 
an  especially  artistic  and  pleasing  bit 
of  character  work  is  done  by  Nelly  j 
Alonzo  in  the  role  of  the  French  co-  ; 
caine  girl  and  as  the  Parisian  newsy.  | 
There  are  touches  of  what  we  suspect  j 
is    the    Madrid    burlesque    slap-stick  ! 
stuff  on  the  programme,  and  which 
,-r.^„H  to  olease  the  Latin  audience 


\ 
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as    much   as  our   mirl«sciue  Tough^ 
stuff"  does.     The  music  is  gay  and 
pleasing,  and  one  is  not  reminded  of  , 
having  heard  11  before  in  some  other  | 
musical  show.    Several  of  the  mem-  i 
bers  of  the  company,  notably  Sefloras  j 
Consuelo  BaiUo.  Adelina  Vehi  and,  of 
course,    the  delightful  Nelly  Alonzo, 
are  very  pieasing.  J 

Comes  to  the  Teatro  Coil  witli  '  r  a 
\  iejectu"'  and  "Di'eams  of  Three" 
Wliich  Recall  Olden  Days. 


iiig  KCiiius  ol  Spain  wmil.i  iindomiuai.  .  , 
Tho  best  part  of  last  ovrning's  ontertaiii-  ; 
mciit  was  the  oprratta  curtain  raiser  -La  1 
Vipjccita"  (The  Old  Lady),  a  quaintly  I 
humorous  bit  of  romantic  comedy  with  a  i 
fair  shoxviug  of  characteristic  Spanish 

'""\t%  tho  old  faslii-.ucd  stylo  of  "num-  \ 
bor  opera.-'  but  the  uumbors  arc  vivid  y  , 
prcsoritod.  l.i^'l.ly  .■"lorful  and  not  w  th-  , 
out  a  brauty  of  tl.oir.owu    or  all  tlicir  ; 
crashing    iuvonipaninionts,    ill  balanced 
choral  effects  and  blaftng  bravura  im«- 
sagos  for  the  sopranos.    This  littlo  opera, 
quite  within  the  vor-M  and  dramatic  limi- 
tations  of   the   company,    was  «'i>t"Wy 
staled  and  .costumed,  intelligent  y  sung 
by   tho  principals  and— to  merely  men- 
tion its  '■hiof  failii.K-very  badly  p lajcd 
by  an  or.-hestra  wliu'h  seeinod  uiitamil  ai 
with  the  score  and  (|uite_at  sea  lu  the 
important  detail  of  following  stage  cues. 


At  the  "Teatro  Cort,  4S  Street,  enlrc, 
Ha.  y  7a.  Avenidas,"  last  night,  began  a, 
season  of  Spanish  opera,  tlio  opening  bill 
being  made  up  of  "X^a  Vkjccta"  (The  Old 
l^ady)  in  two  scenes,  and  a.  review,  a 
Latin  one,  called  "Dreams  of  Three." 

Those  who  like  what  used  to  bo  known 
as  real  old  comic  opera  sliouM  hasten  to 
Uie  Tealro  Cort.  It  was  real,  althouhg  it 
save  one  a  fueling  of  creepy  unrealily, 
and  it  was  old.  anciently  and  honorably 

antique.  ,  ,, 

Scenic  door-,  wore  oiK-ncd  four  or  five 


••Dreams  of  Tlipee"  a  Kcvue. 

The  amusing  operetta  requii-ed  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  for  its  fre- 
Qucutly  interrui)ted  deliv-?ry,  and  was 
followed  by  "Dreams  of.  Three,"  de- 
scribed in  the  program  as  "a  spectacular 
musical  review.  '  This  somewhat  iuai- 
ticulate  '  and  wauderiug  eutertaininent 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  comi-o- 
sitiou  called  "The  Latin  .Muses,"  a  bit 
of  information  which  I  srleaned  from  the 
piano  scoie  from  .which  the  conductor 


measures   before    lime  - 
principals;  that  forgotten  individual,  tli 
prompter  could  l^e  heard  shouting  line 


•nca  tour  or  iivki  k-"""   '  .  ,  ,t  j;.. 

for  the   exist  of  attempted  to  diiv'Ct  his  somewhat  ais- 


^mrv«iVc¥  orchestra.  But  a  s'ance  at 
the.  oivfif-siVa    parUs  /lis'^^'o'^ed^  t'^c  tui- 


nromnter  could   oe   Jiearu   smuuhus  t,,,-,   „,viii-.^u-u    ,,„.„,    ...----       v,  tin., 

!:;r^;,cs  m  ,hc  op-nin.  oporca.    :n.ero  ther  ,  information  that  the  o.^^ 


tlier   inrovuiai-n-iu   mui.   lu^.  -■. —  

has  been  thiuly  and  inexpertly  done  and 
with'ji't  much  reference  to  the  vooalr/ia- 
us  moom.  tiou  which  suffered  bx  eonse()iicuce  and 

ndv"  seemed  like  ^t-  tinie.^  sc.fmed  on  the  brmk  of  collapse. 
Charley's  Aunt,"      The    lib.'etto,    if    s;ich    there    be,  of 
■he   proiTTamme  uesermcd   H,  as   an  ..i),.,,a,ns  of  Three"  is  evolvwl  out  o. 

mi.i  tal  operetta  of  the  time  of  Napoleon.  Ujjg  dreams  of  three  painters,  a  t.pamard, 
,  be  "ChaleVs  Auni"  is  older  than  ba.*        Italian  and  a  Fi-:'nehinau  \vho,  ukk 

.    fi.-,ii     flriiiU-    eflCU   of   the  «1 


w-ro  dances  which  look  up  inconceivable 
■  lehes  of  lime   and   feminine  cosLUine 

I  flowers  in  marvellous  bloom 
\lLliough  "The  Old  l.ndy  " 

a,  Spanish  version  of 

the   programme  described   lU  as   an  im 


I  been  suspected, 
■ahetic  as  it  was  "The- Old  Lady  •  Iv.rl 
ear  ui>  under  tho  acident  of  a  c-.irtiu.i 
,1.  (1  wouldn't  behave  .-Jnd  kept  rollin.^- 
..own  at  akward  mome'Us.    The  drniki.is 
songs,  of  which  there  were  several,  may 
rave  affected  it.   at  last  the  old  lady  bei- 
-elf  took  off  her  sJown  and  ob.  surprise, 
she  wa.=!  Carles,  a  Spani.':!!  officer  di,-- 
guised  an  aunt  from  Alexieo.  _ 


Tluee."  » 
one  act  and 


roRT  TH-E.^TRE— ■■th-e*m«  of 
s.p«cticul'>r  musical  rfview  ir 
five  ?oene». 


The  Ca»«. 

Mlftuel  PrOR 

JlT>»ni«h    i>«iilt»r  —  —  s,„,a.ana 

Prench  p».nw   curios  Villarias 

1;^™';'- luTna  And.  e. 

Tho   iKnAlady   ro,-m<.n  Lnoe? 

Th,  ■.■•.■.^tdTn..^e,n 

\l  ITJilUn  M.nuel  Noriega 

.  ,e   Sicilian   Ecliovania 

me  bndesTOom  :;®'Lria  Marina 

i-h«  Cocaine  ■  s„j. 

The    rocotte  j  Trujilln 

rtw  wail»r  ^ola  Bravo 

I*"  i'T^rh, .'.".'.'..■.'jose  Abeytua 

^^T2;^::::  

Pai'itw     ■  ^  '  ■  ■  ' 


ing  ius'iration,  drink  cacu  of  T;be  wine 
of  his  own  country.  Instantly  as  in  a 
vision  the  Three  Muses  representing 
Spain.  Italy  and  Krance  appear  and 
thers'after  the  "show"  (luite  ceaa?s  to 
be  eitfier  operatic,  spectacular  or  comedic 
las  we  sopliisticated  "reviewers  regard 
IsueU  attril)Ut?s.  and  becomes  a  curious 
land  somewhat  rasual  mixture  of  i  a- 
risian  vaudeville,  farce  comody  and 
music  hall  specialties. 

Spanish   Andlence  Applaufls. 

A  large  audience,  which  seemed  to  be 
made  up  largely  of  Spanisli-sipeaking 
people,  seemed  to  derive  great  enjoy- 
ment from  the  perfoi-mance,  but  it  was 
quite  l)lai:i  that  they,  too.  found  their 
(best  ii'.easure  and  satisfaction  in  the 
operctia.  whic'.i.  with  a  little  more  prac- 
tii-p  f<ir  th-  performers  and  a  somew.iat 
morf  romp-t;'iit  score  for  the  orchestra 
mi"ht  oasilv  be  made  to  fnrnish  forth 
an'pu.ire  evening  of  capital  entertiiin- 
ment.  As  it  stands,  the  show  is  neither 
opera  vaiidevil  e.  musical  comedy  nor  a 
dancing  sper-tac'.e.  and  it  is  my  thoug.it 
that  it  "could  stand"  a  whole  lot  more 
of  genuine  Spanish  dancing  without  at 


co'ui  try  may  De  obtained.  BuT  Vhei; 
1  read  the  same  writer's  "  Modem 
Musical  Fiction  "—In  "  Interpreters 
and  Interpretations  "—I  knew  that  he 
had  said  all  that  could  be  said  on  the 
subject  up  to  the  year  1917.  I  envy 
Mr.  Van  Vechtcn's  power  of  mental 
digestion.  Not  that  bis  list  of  musical 
fiction  1.'^  long,  but  It  contains  lit- 
tle that  is  attractive,  either  to  the 
musical  person  or  to  tho  confirmed 
novel  reader.  I  carry  libraries  in  ray 
own  ekull,  yet  I  balk  at  the  task  which 
he  net  himself  in  reading  the  senti- 
mental balderdash  called  a  "  muKical 
novel  "—balderdash  \\  ith  a  few  strik- 
ing; exccption.s. 

For    years    I    browsed    amid  the 
feerbage  In  this  field  of  fiction— the 
VJackwaters  of  fiction  might  be  a  more 
precise  ascription— and  usually  found  1 
it  bitter  and  unwholesome.    We  smile  i 
now  oyer  the  inflated  sentimentality 
and  Mendels,sohn  worship  of  "  Charles 
A-uchester,"  and  the  professional  mu- 
gic  critic  shudders  at  the  mistakes  of 
literary  men  and  women  dealing  with 
^musical  themes.    "  The  First  Violin," 
;l>yFothcrgill,onc*  tad  a  certain  vogue. 
"Tt'Ms  pretty  indifferently  written,  and 
HTeeks  with  Teutonic  "  schwarmerel." 
?Xhe  characters  are  the  conventional 
^iippets  of  f'ction  armed  with  baton 
'op  violin  bow  instead  of  fivy.ora  or  tlag- 
gier.    This  story,  which-lias  no  interest 
liow,  nevertheless  had  for  its  hero  a 
well-known    violini.st   and  preceptor, 
ihe    late    Henry    Schradieck.  Wtien 
young  he  was  a  pictu.-e.  'ue-looklng 
man;  as  old.  imposing.     U  the  time 
tll«  novel  appeared   it  was  an  open 
secret  in  musical  circles  that  Schra- 
<Jieok  was  the  first  violin.    He  lived 
irony  years  in  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
end  Philadelphia: 

"  Evelyn  Innes,"  by  G4orge  ifooi'e, ' 
is  a  book  of  another  color.  It  is 
written  by  a  master  of  his  art,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  rewritten  so  often  it 
would  have  retained  a  longer  hold  on 
public  affection;  but  two  or  throe 
Evelyns  confuse  readers.  I  have  read 
'  them  all  and  best  like  the  original.  Mr. 

Moore's  religion  has  always  been  a 
V  matter  of  mystery.     Born  a  Roman 
CathoUc  with  Protestant  ancestor^,  he 


erone.    The-  scene  at  Madame  Sayell 
when  Evelyn'.s  voice  is  discovered  i.'- 
cxcellent.  '  Of  course,  any  one.  will  rec 
ognlze  In  this  Paris  singing  teache 
the  famous  Madame  Marchesi.  mother 
of  Blanche  Marchesi.  now  In  London, 
and  a  singer  who  should  have  startlrtd 
the  world,   for  she  sang  better  and 
knew  more,  musically  speaking,  thanj; 
a  dozen  of  her  mother's  celebrated  pu- 
pils    Lady  Duckli^disllkffd  ^\'agner 
She   'aid  so  to  Sir  Owen  Asher.  th 
{)rotc'.J,or  of  Evelyn.    "  No,  my  dea 
Ow'-T  '  she  cries,  "  I  am  not  a  here 
tie,  for  I  recognize  the  greatness  o 
^;ila  mu.slc,  and  I  could  hear  it  wltl 
ple^lsure  If  It  were  confined  to  th 
orchestra ;  but  I  can  find  no  pleasure 
In  listening  to  a  voice  trying  to  accom' 
pany  a  hundred  instruments.    I  hean 
'  LoheUgrin  '  last  season.    I  was  1 
Mrs.  Ayre's  box— a  charming  womar 
—her  husband  Is  an  American,  but  h 
never  comes  to  London.    I  presentei 
her  at  the  last  Drawing  Room.  Sh 
had  a  supper  party  afterward,  aji 
when  she  asked  me  what  I'd  have  t 
eat,  I  said.  'Nothing  with  wings!  •  *  ' 
Oh.  that  Swan!'  " 

Now,  this  is  distinctly  witty— partic. 
ularly  that  absentee  American  hus 
band— because  it  Is  the  sort  of  critl 
cism  that  a  woman  like  Lady  Ducklft 
would  make.    And  there  are.  many  of 
her  intellectual  calibre  on  both  sides  of 
the  big  aviation  pond. 

Without  explaining  the  Intermcdiats 
processes.  Evelyn  becomes  a  great 
singer,  s.  rreat  Interpreter  of  "Wagner; 
and  it  i.   t>rcrlRcly  this  hiatus  in  the 
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istic  development  that 
ory  of  some  vraisem- 
e  those  peopl&Jn  fie- 
-  full-fledged  artist  on 
a  page.    However,  ;>Tr. 
eading  on  dangerous  tcr- 
knowing  thi.g  he  wisely 
study-year.s.  EveljTi, 


Stadium  Symphony  Concerts 

The  well  known  Dutch  conducior. 


,  all  minimizing  the  value  of  a  bill  that 
(lis  full  of  incongi-uities.  .    ^  ,  i 

    There  is  much  vocal  and  mimetic  tal-l 

.   «,.„ft.<     pnt  in  the  larsre  cast.   Consuelo  Baiilo.  af 

Preceded    by    th  -    one-act  . '>P«i^"'*-  ,  ^"jC'^tJ';  p^.Tune  Hall.  L.  a  capital  lyric 
The    Old    T^ady."    Hip    l"ng-"nP«°<''"«  I  comedienne.   Adelina  Vehi  has  a  mighty, 'j- 
v,iortapular  musical  review.  "Dreams  of  |  eolorful  and  rich-toned  voice,  and  (  arlos  1 
.por  tar  im^^  Theatre  '  Villarias.    besides    being    an  excellent' 

Ihree,     opened    at    '''-^      "  '  comedian,   is  given  of  a  notable  tenor 

last  evening  lieiore  an  audi-^uce  iaigei>  Miguel   Pros  showed  high  gifts 

composed  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  resi-  ^  ,.„niedian.  and  the^e  are  a  number 
rfentK  of  New  York  and  a  considerable  of  splendid  talents  in  the  small  lonis. 
dents  ot  .>pw  iSirtonia  Heseh  as  th.o  Apache  won  hearty 

sprinkling  of  musical  and  '"^^''^  encores,  and  the  friendly  a-,..dicnce  in- 

■nonages  of  prominence  on  the   I'.ngiis"  ^^^^^^^^        uproarious  laughter    at  the 
Inn-uage    stage.     The   "review.''   which  )„i,,ny   Spanish   jokes   which  iKuminate 
.■,„r8t.itutps  the  main  body  of  the  even-  the  recurrent  dialogue  and  patter  songs, 
inn's  entorlaiumen'.  proved  to  he  a  sort 
!!  '  combinalion   -f   the    French  vai.dr- 
ille  idea,  with  the  well-known  «'oad- 

••vovue"     scheme     of     introducing^     j  ,ie   •   -  - 

,;,«nv  snocialties  and  a  few  altempts  at  \  ^^^  p^,,,,  appeared  last  night  for  tne 

"ont'omporary   humorous  ,         '  -  ■   

'  As  the  songs,  dialogue  and  '^g",^ 
n-ere  all  in  the  Spanish  '"."f ''f 

, .vitas  Nellv  and  Suzy  in  what  uas  h  ue 

,.,p,„sive   interpretation  ./'f   th^a'^.X^s " 
abused  danee  measnre. 
hv  Lola  Bravo  and  the    •lo'ia  1  >naie 
"vJ^  Baiilo    and    the    dancing  en- 
soinhle.  also  won  much  enthnsuisti.  ap 
proval. 

The  Spanish  Opera  Company,  which 
began  an  engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
Mondav  evening,  might  better  plea.e  the 
Penerai  public  and.  probably,  the  hpanish 
element  of  the  local  population  also,  if 
the  organization  would  live  up  to  its  name 
bv  sticking  io  operatic  performances  alto- 


first  time  in  America  at  the  concert 
of  Arnold  Volpe's  Symphony  Orcheiitra 
at  the  City  College  Stadium.    The  ap- 
plause of  the  audience,  which,  .ift or 
the  threatening  weather  of  rocenl  eve- 
nings, was  unusually  large,  was  well 
merited.     ICven  Tchaikovsky  s  Sym- 
phony Pathetique."  which  is  a  lonf, 
number  for  rendition  before  an  out- 
door audience,    but    which    w-as  ad- 
mirably played,  was  heard  with  close 
attention  till  the  very  end.    Ihe  chief, 
other  orchestral    number^  '^p-"!; 
overtures  to  Nicolai's-    'Merry  \\ivo^ 
of  Windsor."  and  to  Wagners  Mas- 

-•HEN  I  read  Carl  Van  Vech- 
ten'a  "The  Music  of  Spain" 
1  thought  that  little  could 
be  added  to  its  comprehen- 
,    rtre  sweep  of  the  situation.  Studied 
.ether  or  substituting  for  the  cohesh-c  j    1-  -mp^^  w.th  ■^.velock^E^^^^^^ 
•     1        ,„oti,in!?  in  w'hich  the  danc-      "  Boul  of  Spam,    or  K.  A.  m.  oic^ 
music,  play  something  m  whiCU    ,  _ _  Velasquez,"  a  pretty  good  no- 

„^  ,if  'hat  fascinating 


w 


has  been  a  member  of  both  faiths— al- 
ternately. When  I  reviewed  his  "  The 
i  Brook  Kerith  "  the  Irish  Flaubert  (or 
should  I  say  the  Celtic  Casanova?) 
,  corrected  me  in  a  letter  to  Tho  Sun 
newspaper,  (October,  191G.)    He  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  been  a  Ro- 
man Catholic;  Catholicism  came  Into 
the  family  when  his  grea.t-grandfather,  ; 
a  Protestant,  went  to  Spain,  where  he  j 
married  a  Roman  Catholic  lady.  -At 
first  blush  we  should  say  that  Mr. 
Moore  is   an   agnostic,   but,    R'  m^an  ] 
Catholic  or  Protestant  or  agnostic,  his. 
interest  in  the  Church  has  always  bf-.  n 
marked;  in  several  of  his  novels  re.ig- , 
Ion  fairly  obsesses  him.     Her  ritUal 
dominates  his  vision  and  he  love.s  to 
finger  the  liven'  of  the  Lord.    He  Is 
exercised,  almo.st  haunted,  by  the  idea 
that  outside  of  her  pale  salvation  is 
\  impossible.    "  What  if  this  be  true'.'  " 
i  asks  George  Moore  as  he  arises  from 
'  his  midnight  couch,  (he  goes  early  to 
bed  now,)  fearing  the  dark  and  look- 
ing for  some  sign  of  dawn.    A  prod-ict 
of  our  time,  he  enjoys  tnis  acrobatic 
flirting  and  balancing  on  the  rope  of 
faith  swung  across  the  chasm  of  doubt 
and  despair.     Religion  is  one  .  of  his  | 
:  loading  motives,   art  another;  espe- 
cially the  ai-t  of  music.    In  "  Evelyn 
Innes  '•  the  two  themes  are  cunningly 
intermingled.    In  the  sequel.  "  Sister 
Teresa,"  music  Is  not  the  conqueror. 
;  religion  is. 

Evelyn  Is  the  daughter  of  a  devotee 
•  to  archaic  music  and  instruments.  She 
.  has  a  promising  voice,  but  her  father 
is  so  absorbed  in  the  revival  of  Pales- . 
tPina,  Vittoria,  and  plain  chant  and 
old  English  composers  that  he  neglects! 
>  the  girl's  vocal  future.    She  plays  on 
the  viola  de  gamtaa  and  singa  at  fight. 
Her  mother  had  been  a  celebrated  op- 
eratic singer  of  chaste  life  and  withj 
coloratura  ta-ste...  Before  her  daughter  . 
had  developed  the  mother  died.  The 
dreamy  father,  the  high-strung,  ambi- 
tious girl,  a  dreary  home  in  Dulwicli. 
near  I.ondon,  and  a  rich  Baronet,  a 
music  lover  and  not  averse  from  nolo- 
riety-vou  may  imagine  what  follows  i 
Evelyn  goes  to  Paris  with:_t\'m-a"'' 


whose  character  reveals  little  growth— 
I  find  her  rather  dull  and  opinionated, 
not  to  say  pedantic,  throughout— re- 
turns to  London  to  Covent  Garden, 
where,  to  the  .Mtfrs  of  gas,  stale  vege- 
tables, and  modish  perfumes,  she 
sings  celestial' v,  (this  was  before  Oscar 
Hammerstein  built  the  Kingsway 
Opera.)  Th«-  strongest  episode  is 
when  she  go  \  to  her  poor,  old,  im- 
practicahlc  I  ii  ler  to  beg  his  pardon 
for  her  elope^i.^nt  with  Sir  Owen.  She 
falls  at  his  fee!  and  mentally  pictures 
herself  as  Bviinnhllda  kneeling:  to 
Wotan  In  tho  last  act  of  "The 
Valkyre."  She  mentally  repeats  the 
Imploring  phrase  of  the  goddess  made 
woman,  and  a.-?  might  liave  been  ex 
pected,  her  fatfier  is  vanquished.  It 
Is  a  transposition  of  art  to  life,  and  th« 
dual  nature  of  the  lyric  artist  Is  subtly 
shown. 

But  what  a  daughter,  what  a  father! 
If  you  were  frankly  to  ask  me  whetheV 
a  girl  would  thus  sacrifice  everything 
she  had  been  taught  to  consider  sacred 
for  art's  sake  I  would  a.'S  frankly  re- 
ply: Yes,  lots  ot  them  have  done  .sd, 
and  externally  wore  no  worse  for  the 
experience.  All  the  rest  is  a  matter  of 
personal  conscience,  and  with  that  side 
the  author  deals  in  an  unexpectedly 
conventional  manner;  I  mean  conven- 
tfonal  In  the  religious  sense.  After 
all,  p  hian  or  woman  cannot  shake  off 
so  easily  the  traditions  of  race  and  re- 
ligion.   They  are  In  the  blood.  Mr. 


Mooi%  does  not  believe  that  the  mor 
sense  can  flourish  In  an  aftlstlc  atmos- 
phere.   This,  I  submit.  Is  not  even  a 
half  truth.  Why  should  it?  has  askedj 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  After  two  lov- 
ers,  then   twenty— the   deluge,  pro- 
claims Mr.  Moore.   There  he  Is  right: 
but   there    are   decent   women— men 
somehow    or    other    don't  count-a' 
chaste  tenor  would  be  a  "  chaser  "  to 
his  audience,  chiefly  composed  of  wo- 
m-n-slnglng  in  public  In  grand  opera 
'ind  vaudeville.  That  is  no  secret.  In 
tho  first  edition  of  "  Eveljm  Innes  " 
the  heroine  is  "  led  astray,"  (father, 
dear  father. come  homo  with  me  now. 
r.fter  Act  II.  of  "  Tristan  and  Isolde.' 
Mr   Moore  possibly  intended  tho  cpi 
.ode  as  a  parallelism  of  tho  garder 
.cenc.   But  this  Isolde,  who  is  Evelyi 
;,erself.  must  sing  the  "  love  death  ' 
»cena  in  the  last  act  over  the  corpse  o 
!,er  stage  lover,  Tristan.    That  stor: 
*i»ved  too  much  for  opera  singoxs  an 
crltica  alike.    Improbable,  not  to  sa 
impossible.    It,  wa.i  suppressed  in  l.xte 


rai*  e 


as  substltuled  as  the  f6t«  cham- 

vclvn'  has  two  lovers.  Sh*.  seems 
1  Wooded  In  tho  second  affnJr.  I'er- 

'ip  ,  »  ic  irtis  scared  af  th*  prospect  of 
enlj'.  She  becomes  dlBsatlsfled  with 
•r  life.  Sir  Owen  bores  her;  her  aec- 
.1  mun,  a  Neo-Celt  and  a  musical 
niposer,  doesn't  wear  well,  and  after 
■cks  o'  insomnia  sho  turns  to  roliff- 
11,   yflW'  h  has  been  only  dormant, 
ver  dead,  within  her  »oul.    She  goel 
Lfii  j  coDffisslon.  Enter  Mrr.  Mostyn,  th< 
s  jo.tt  veracious  male  portrait  In  thi 
.ok.   M  his  stiggestion  she  makes 
iiveutunl  retreat  near  'VVgnblcdon. 
'  are  given  a  few  chaptc-«  dovotec 
convent  life,  and  then  Kvelyn  re- 
na  to  the  world,   Into  the  same 
Vary  round  of  slnsing,  adnlliatlon. 
1,1  sinning.    Evidently  she  will  sooij 
breasting:  new  currents  In  her  dos- 
rata  swim  toward   salvation.  Hei 
aracter  Is  well  drawn.    Moore  de- 
rted  the  brutal  simplicities  of  his  ear- 
or  "  Mike  IHeteher  "  style  for  a 
.re  elaborated  analysis  of  motives. 
Liu    not   the    Influence   of  Jorls-Karl 
[uysmans.  who  wad  about  1895  the 
tistlo  vogue.    Evelyn  is  a  feminine 
H-tftl,  sick  of  life,  and  fearing  the 
rath  of  Crod.  There  Is  padding  in  the 
scussions  of  early  church  music: 
uyemans  airain.  '.A-i  a  llterarj-  per- 
rraance  "  K\  clyn  limes  "  is  admira- 
I.    The  style  Is  malodlous,  flexible, 
maitllcltous.     His   third    manner,  the 
aj,,  rrthmlo  prose  of  "The  Brook  Ke- 
iiitli»r^,"  is  not  even  adumljrated. 

,Xr.  M«,oro  has  utilized  his  experi- 
;e  in  the  I^ondon  musical  world. 
Aiold  DOlmetsch,  if  he  did  not,  could 
V  9  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Evelyn's 
her,  not  as  man  but  as  player  on 
net   and   harpsichord.     Who  was 
clyn?    A  dangerous  question.  As 
f  -  as  I  can  make  out,  she  is  a  com- 
jslto  of  a  half-dozen  p^lblic  singers 
td  her  chiUy  self.    Composite  por- 
tLits  prove  more  successful  than  bald 
otographlc  Imitations.   Any  novelist 
1!  tell  you  that.     Fancy  pinning 
»   the   printed   page    the  bewitch- 
Ij    vaB'aries    of    a    Mary    Garden  1 
Ijnry  Jamos  and  Guy  de  Maupassant 
,  '  cmbined  might  compjiss  the  portrait, 
jfit  ae  It  takes  four  Irishmen  com- 
ned  to  see  the  jolce  of  home  rule, 
lit  no  lesser  men  could  grapple  with 
!  ch    a   psychic   problem.  Another 
laracter   la    "  Eveb-n  "    called  Lady 
irimalkln  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
laded  for  the  stately  Lady  de  Grey, 
hose  husband  %vas  once  upon  a  time 
terested    In    conduct    of  Covent 
yden._  Sir  Owen  Asher — he  may  be 
jujUjCe  of  the  many  sides  of  the  novelist— 

I  clearly  painted  at  thft  begrlnftlngf, 

I I  the  colors  fade  before  the  close. 
,i''orse,  he  becomes  a  bore  with  his 

^nlty,  his  agnosticism,  his  lack  Of 
1  ckbone,  physical  and  spiritual.  1 
llieve  that  it  tvAg  his  harplrig:  on 
t  and  religion  that  drove  E\'elyn  iflto 
te  church.  Fol-  one  thing,  he  treatfed 
It  with  too  much  delicacy;  that  J>rlm 
:lung  woman— essentially  a  purlttn— 
ileded  lusty  reproach.  Neither  of  her 
1  rcra  ruled  her,  because  neither 
iher  nor  Dean  Was  a  man  of  force, 
cr  sentimental  flirtation  with  religion 
juld  havo  been  dissipated  if  Sii 
i  ven  had  given  her  what  Fadd^  gave 

0  drum.  She  might  have  th^o^vll 
•  clock  at  his  head,  but  surely  they 

puld  havo  kissed  and  made  up  after 
ch  emotional  crisis.  Such  tilings 
ppen  in  tlie  best  regulated  of  aiusi- 

1  faTiiiUcs. 

Tht  first  half  ot  the  story  fascinates 
cereading;   the  discussioci  of  the 
irlous  schools  jf  singing  is  interest- 
g,  and  while  at  no  place  does  Mr. 
oore  exhibit  tlie  marvelous  virtuosity 
splayed  by  Gabrlele  d'AnnunzIo  in 
.s  exposition  of  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
n  his  "  Trionfo_della  morte  "1  there 
;  B  many  Jeweled  pages  of^descrlpSv* 
Itlner.  The  book  is  permerted  by  all 
rts   of  pessimism   from   Omar  to 
hopenhauer,  and  life  set  forth  from 
B  viewpoints  of  both  the  ascetir 
d  the  epicurean.   The  subconscious, 
■j'jjilch  Is  the  reservoir  of  every  writer' s 
Jrtitudes,  haa  inspired  this  Irisliman 
genius  in  his  portrait  of  the  ecclc- 
|8tlc.   Mgr.   Mostyn.     Mr.  Moore'.s 
ot^tant  forebears  did  not  guide  his 
ush  on  that  particular  canvas.  As  ;i 
lole,  he  has  caught  the  right  atmos- 
ere.  Ho  is  a  master  of  moods,  aiin 
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(self-aeeking  prima  donnn,  a  ^i^nKU 
mastered  by  her  whims  and  a  womai 
Uttfsrly  incapabb;  of  self-devclopmeni 
without  masouliiio  aid  and  tyranny 
Mildred  LavvSon  is  Moore's  full-length 
portrait  of  a  female  egotist.  There  is 
betimes  something  lovable  in  Evelyn; 
in  Mildred,  nothing.  i:>o  suclfc  young 
women  oxlat?  Henry  James  In  writing 
of  Ibsen  declared  that  you  might  take 
down  Hedda  Gabler  at  any  I-ondon 
dinner  party.  And  you  may  sit  next 
to  Evelyn  Innes  at  a  concert  in  New 
York,  or  see  Mildred  Lawson  in  .-ij 
Fifth  Avenue  picture  gailerj'.  My  ad- 
■^■ice  is— dodge  'em  both. 


26,000  HEAR  GALA 
'AIDA'INTHEOPEN 

Verdi's  "  Alda,""  a  favorite  opera  of 
two  generations  that  liave  known  Italo 
Campanlni,  Tamagno,  and  Caruso,  was 
•ung  In  open  air  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Florentine  eartl-.quake  victims  befoi'c  a 
great  popular  audience  last  night  in  the 
motor  racing  Speedway  at  Sheepshcad 
Bay.  The  crowd  was  early  estimated 
at  from  20,000  to  25,000,  and  it  wa.5 
hoped  to  send  a  dollar  for  every  person 
present  to  the  charity  of  the  local  Ital- 
ian colony,  besides  as  much  more  to 
cover  costs  of  a  single  production  on 
•o  large  a  scale.  The  opera,  composed 
for  tlie  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  first  sung 
at  Cairo  In  1871,  has  approaclicd  it,? 
half  century  with  perhaps  never  a  pei  - 
formanoe  just  like  this  in  New  Toil;, 

Bgr>-pt  was  itself  the  scene  of  .i  pi 
ductlon  in  recent  years  at  Uio  (nt  of 
the  Pyramids,  where  the  centm  i.  .■  Imkeii 
down  on  tlie  armies  of  Rhad:' m-s  a/id 
the  love  tragedy  of  Princess  .-Inve 
girl.  An  annual  series  of  <  ,>r  i  jir 
spectacles  in  America  began  r-nu  }  oars 
ago  in  Philadelphia,  where  i.nii  .-ang; 
then  San  Francisco,  with  "-"0.  .ind  St. 
Louis,  with  1.000,  while  in  l!i',T-]8  an 
Italian  company  largely  i.  trnited  here 
gave  Verdi's  airs  in  the  \;i,  t.  bull  rin^ 
of  the  City  of  Mexico.  I.;ist  night 
"  Alda "  was  bigger  yet;  the  cos- 
tumer.  Basal,  had  2.000  robc.^  ready, 
and  most  of  these  were  actually  worn, 
while  an  elephant  from  Central  Park, 
with  camels,  oxen,  and  hor9e.s,  marched 
in  the  second-act  "  triumph  scene." 

Four  hundred  soldiers,  wlio.se  military 
step  had  been  learaed  in  tlie  2:;d  and 
14th  Regiments,  it  was  said,  were  al.'so 
on  the  field.  Another  400  Boy  Scouts, 
camped  by  the  sea,  helped  as  usher; 
Max  HirSch.  a  Matropolitan  veteran,  and 
Lawrence  Fitzgerald  of  Aeolian  Hall 
were  at  the  box  offices  outside  the  two- 
mtle  track,  while  within,  near  the  huge 
grandstand.  Fortune  Gallo  of  the  San 
Carlo  Company  had  mustered  members 
of  three  leading  opera  troupes,  reliears- 
ing  since  noon.  The  B.  R.  T.  ran  exirii 
trains,  and  all  converging  streets  weie 
get  apart  for  parking  automobiles. 

America's  flag,  flanked  by  those  of  the 
Allies,  marked  the  field  for  those  driv- 
ing down  In  the  daylight-saving  hour 
5efore  8  o'clock.  A  box  reserved  for, 
Lhe  Italian  Ambassador,  Count  Macchi 
11  Cellere,  from  Washington,  and  the 
Consul-General,  Romolo  Trittoni,  was 
Stuped  with  both  Italy's  emblem  and  the. 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Once  postponed  by 
a  Brooklyn  car  strike  last  Sunday,  and 
facing  a  Manhattan  tie-up  today,  the 
gala  "Ai'da"  got  its  hearing  by  great 
luck  between  these  two  opposing  events. 
It  fared  cciually  well  as  to  weather,  after 
thunder  showers  In  the  early  mornins 
and  suddenly  clearing  skies  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Two  solid  fifty-foot  pillars  witli  flar- 
ing lotus  tops  bordered  a  bloek-wide 
stage  of  planks  laid  flat  on  the  field 
before  the  main  stand.  Green  palms  and 
low-built  scenic  properties  by  Carmine 
Vitolo  sketched  the  Theban  gates  and 
Nile  bank,  to  which  the  last  touch  was- 
added  by  a  late-rising  full  moon.  The 
great  background  was  that  ot  the 
nlght-bluo  sky,  swept  by  soft  airs  from 
over  Sheepshead  Bay  and  Coney  Island 
and  Illumined  by  searchlights  ■  massed 
aloft. 

The  title  r61e  of  Aida  was  sung  by 
Marie  Rappold,  well  known  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan ;  that  of  Amnerls  by  Cyrene 
Van  Gordon  of  the  Chicago  stars,  and 
Rhadames  by  Manuel  Salazar.  a  tenor 
[of  youth  and  power  who  has  appeared 
Iwlth  the  Gallo  companies  throughout 
|thle  country.  There  were  Riccardo  Strac- 
joiarl,  a  sterling  Chicago  artist,  as 
Amonasro.  the  African  chief:  Pletro  de 


';  .M,,  ,  ,  ,,i  ir..t  ,  Marie  1'lf- 
I  in,\  as  lhe  prieates.^..  Natale  Cervl  a.s 
i^  ing.  and  Luciano  Roaslnl  as  a  messen- 
I  1 .  The  conductor  was  Giorgio  Po- 
lieio. 

In  addition,  a  host  of  humbler  operatic 
Xoik,  111!  profe.-<alonal.s  under  guaranteed 
Actois'  Kqulty  contracts.  filliKl  the 
\  ardi  en.Hembles  wltli  full  measure  of 
sound.  Chorus  inen  and  bandsmen  had 
field  quarters  behind  the  pillared  stage' 
at  cither  hand.  The  star.-^  dressed  In 
separate  tents  beyond,  and  the  ctioriis 
women  and  ballet  In  the  field  casino. 
Alphonse  Ey.fsautler  of  the  Broadway  j 
opera  forces,  Luigi  Albertlerl  of  Ilam- 
nierstcin's  former  ballet,  VVllllRni  Ty-| 
roior,  A.  Bimboni,  C.  SturanI,  and 
others  assisted  Ben  Alticri  on  the  stage, 
while  the  general  artistic  director  was 
Andres  de  Segurola. 

The  Italian  colony  from  all  boroughs 
of  New  York  turned  out  in  force,  over 
.^10,000  worth  of  tickets  having  been  sold 
in  Grand  Street  alone  and  a  liko  sum 
uptown.  The  late  comers  who  occtipied 
"standing  room"  on  the  automobile 
track  were  not  even  counted  when  half 
lhe  seven  scenes  were  over,  while  a,  pro- 
posal to  give  a  second  performance  two 
week.s  from  now  had  not  been  de- 
termined late  last  evening.  The  novelty 
of  a  favoiite  opera  in  Summer  siu'- 
rouni'.ings  won  an  ovation,  however,  that 
echoed  far  out  over  the  beaches  and  re- 
sorts, and  it  was  long  past  midnight 
when  the  throngs  made  their  way  to 
home-bound  cars  for  Manhattan. 
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■r  crti'iH-Aij  tsumafu  ol    •  If^velj'n 
/\  Inncs  "  without  mention  ot  th^ 
A'A^author's  curious  desire  to  re- 
vise,   rewrite,    and  otherwise 
improve  "  that  novel  would  be  over- 
looking   a    notable    idiosyncrasy  in 
George  Moore.    In  a  preface  to  "  Sis- 
ter Teresa      he  has  told  us  that  he 
Ihad  written  300,000  words  before  he 
realized  that  .such  quantity  would  be 
fatal  to  hia  fiction.  Two  volumes,  then, 
were  resolved  upon.  "  Evelyn  Innes  " 
ends  abruptly  for  the  patent  reason  ^ 
that  Mr.  Moore  had  sawed  his  manu- 
script in  twain.  This  was  in  IgOS.  The 
London  publislter.  Fisher  Unwin,  in 
1901  planned  a  sixpenny  reprint.  Mr. 
Mooro  assented  to  the  proposition,  as 
It  gavo  him  an  opportunity  to  remold 
the  story.    This  he  did  with  a  ven- 
geance.    The    text   is   largely  new. 
Ninety  pages  are  excised   from  the 
original,  with  the  result  that  the  sec- 
ond Evelyn  is  ahnofjt  a  stranger  to  us. 
Worse  followed.     A  lew  years  later 
the  editorial  itch  again  attacked  Mr. 
Moore's  pen,   and  a  Sister  Terega- — 
Evelyn's  name  in  religion — appeared 
that  Infuriated  all  orthodox  Mooro- 
vlans.    Ulick  IJean,  her  second  lover, 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  managerial 
person.    Mr.  Moore  had  enjoyed  an- 
otlier  of  his  historic  quarrels   with . 
Ithe  poet,  "William  Butler  Yeats,  >nd 
had  obliterated  all  traces  of  him  as  | 
formerly  set  forth  in  the  first  Ulick 
Dean.      The    close    is  catastrophic. 
Evelyn  doffs  the  nun's  garb— luckily 
enough  for  her  convent — and  returns 
ito  her  old  life,  but  to  which  par- 
,itlctaar  lover  I  have  forgotten.    I  am 
'not  sorry,  because  the  original  Sister 
I  Teresa  is  a  fairly  credible  character, 
! -while  in  the  revised  version  she  is  only 
a  disturbing  ghost.     The  mystery  Is 
why  she  ever  took  the  veil. 

"  Sister  Teresa  "  is  by  no  means  so 
brilliant  or  as  convincing  as  "  Evelyn 
Innes,"  but  its  psychology  is  finer 
•wrought:,  and  a  psychology  much  more 
difficult  to  har\flle  than  in  the  first 
half  of  the  novel.  Evelyn,  morbid, 
ftitigued  by  singing  Wagner,  was, 
iiound  to  taste  convent  life;  too  many 
triumphs,  social  and  operatic,  bored 
by  her  lovers,  her  nerves  worn  to  an 
Irritable  thread  by  insomnia,  a  dys- 
peptic—is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
j  golden-haired  girl  with  the  bran- 
I  freckled  face  saw  in  conventual  life 
a  green-blooming  oasis  in  a  wilderness 
lof  vanity,  lust,  and  artificial  Ideals? 
'tou  note  her  mother's  spirit  grow 
stronger  in  her  every  day,  that  mother 
with  the  cold  eyes  and  thin  lips  who, 
early  In  a  great  career,  suddenly  lost 
her  voice.  "  The  portrai^  of  our 
father  or  our  mother  is  a  sort  of  crj  s- 
tal  ball  into  which  we  look  in'  the  hope 
of  discavering  our  destiny,"  says  Mr. 
liloore.  Evelj  n  was  weary  of  love,  of 
the  animal  love  which  dragged  down 
her  soul  from  God.  Ulick  Dean  was 
closer  to  her  than  Sir  Owen  Asher,  be- 
I  cause  he  was  a  mystic,  while  Sir  Owen 
ruffled  her  spirit  by  his  rank  material- 
ism. But  these  two  men  fade  after 
the  first  hundred  pages  of  the  tale. 
"  Wo  ha^■e  only  to  change  our  ideas 


1  to  ciiangc  our  friend.-!.     Our  fiicnd.s 
are  more  or  les.s  cmljodimenls  of  our 
i  Ideas."    The  convent  of  the  Passlonist 
Sisters  at  Wimbledon  is  the  glowing 
I  core  of  this  arlistii;  narrative.  For 
I  the  life  contemplative,  this  Irish  nov- 
elist has  alway.s  betrayed  In  his  fiction 
».    predilection.      Evelyn    had  dilly- 
dallied with  her  innermost  convictions, 
jit  was  long  before  sho  sharply  real- 
ized that  faith  is  a  peculiar  gift,  is. 
I  indeed,  a  special  form  of  talent,  which 
I  must  be  sedulously  cultivated  else  will 
j  not  come  to  a  perfect  flowering.  And 
after  she  had  left  her  lover,  and  aban- 
doned the  operatic    .stage,    after  her 
father  ;iad  died  at  I\omc;  when  she 
haci  professed,  had  taken  the  veil  and 
bei  ome  Sister  Teresa,  her  former  life 
fell  away  from  her,  and  she  was  a 
Ihaiipy  bride  of  Christ— until  the  pious 
[honeymoon  was  over.     These  divine 
^nuptials  have  their  honeymoons,  their 
antipathies,   their  hours  of  indiffer- 
ence, even  of  despair.     Acedia  is  a 
form  of  hysteria  recognized  by  psy- 
chiatrists.     Sister    Teresa    had  her 
nights    of   soul -darkness,    when  the 
Iwhirring  of  the  batswings  of  melan- 
choly were  overheard. 

No  doubt  the  author  used  Huys- 
mans's  "  En  Route  "  as  a  spring- 
board, with  its  revelations  of  monastic 
discipline  and  the  austere  rigors  of  the 
order  at  I>a  Trappe.  But  Moore  is 
more  poetic,  tenderer  than  the  French 
writer.  He  has  so  highly  individual- 
ized, so  completely  transposed  the 
character  that  it  would  be  hypercrit- 
ical to  dwell  upon  his  obligations  to 
Huysmans.  He  recalls  the  Russians. 
Also  the  mighty  Flaubert.  There  are 
many  half-cadences,  chapters  closing 
on  unresolved  harmonies,  some  ellipti- 
cal writing,  and  all  bathed  in  a  hazy 
atmosphere.  The  style  is  clear,  rhyth- 
mic, penetrating.  George  Moore  tells 
of  subtle  things  in  a  simple  manner; 
the  reverse  of  the  method  of  Heni-y 
James,  who  delights  in  the  narration 
of  simple  subjects  subtly  treated.  The 
character  drawing  iir  "  Sister  Teresa  " 
i;4  not  so  contrapuntal  as  in  "  Evelyn 
Innes."  The  convent  sisters  are  sym- 
pathetically portrayed;  they  are  the 
Prioress,  Mother  Plilda,  and  Sister 
Mary  Saint  John.  With  the  brush  of 
a  miniaturist,  Mr.  Moore  depicts  clois- 
itered  life,  its  futile  gossiping,  its  tiny 
Ifaults,  heroic  sacrifices,  and  its  air 
jhumming  with  sanctity.  There  are 
pages  in  the  book  which  might  have 
been  written  by  a  nun,  so  real,  so  inti- 
piate,  so  saturated  are  tJiey  is'ith  the 
i-eiigious  atmosphere.  And  that  gar- 
klen!  Whosoever  has  walked  in  the 
Sequestered  sweetness  of  a  convent 
garden  must  feel  the  goodness,  the 
Bpirituality,  and  a  certain  .soft  com- 
muning with  another  world,  which 
modulates  Into  the  speech  and  person- 
al rhythms  of  the  nuns.  This  atmos- 
phere we  find  in  these  incense-per- 
ftimed  pages.  After  the  fleshly  pas- 
sion and  tiie  unrest  in  the  spirit  of 
"  Evelyn  Innes  "  this  "  Sister  Ter- 
esa "  possesses  a  consoling  music  of 
Its  own. 

■  It  is  after  the  con-^-ent  doors  close  on 
ts   that  the  real  gtru^gU  iMik^s  .^or 
Evelyn;  the  duel  between  her  evil  and 
'her  better  natures.  There  is  much  talk 
about  the  mystical  works  of  Ruys- 
broeck,  John  of  the  Cross.  St.  Theresa 
of  Avila,  St.  Angela  of  Foligno,  Cath- 
arine Emmerich,  and  others.  There  is 
1  not  so  much  music  talk  as  in  "  Eve- 
lyn Innes,"  for  Sister  Teresa  has  left 
Ithe  world  of  footlights  and  its  vain 
i  sonorities.    However,  here  are  several 
j  specimen  nuggets  of  criticism:  "In 
Handel   there   are   beautiful  propor- 
ticns-  'it'is  beautiful,  like  eighteenth  I 
century  architecture;  but  here  I  can 
discover  neither  proportion   nor  de- , 
slg-i  "    Mr.  Moore  is  referring  to  a 
Brahms  score.     Now.  whatever  else 
may  he  lacking  in  Brahms,  we  are  al- 
ways sure  to  find  design  and  propor- 
tion.    Another  example:     "She  re- 
membered that  Cesar  Franck's  music 
affected   her   much   the   same  way. 
Shrugging   her   shoulders,    she  said: 
'  When  1  listen  1  always  hear  some- 
thing beautiful,  only  I  don't  listen.'  " 
This    judgment    is    rather    hard  on 
Franck;    nevertheless,   slie  ipas  the 

I  loser. 
Anrl  ' 


d^^<!  it   all   end,  these 
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•sychic  adveixiurcs  of  a  Wagner 
singer  turned  nun;  of  this  woman 
who  had  discovered  two  instincts  in 
licrscif— an  inveterate  sensuality  and 
11  sincere  aspiration  toward  spiritual 
life  "?  I'ike  her  mother  she  loses  her 
voice,  and  after  giving  up  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  convent  she  settles  down 
to  teaching,  both  singing  and  piano- 
forte. Sir  Owen  Asher  no  longer 
troubles  her,  and  Ulick  Dean  has  dis- 
appeared, or,  perhaps,  crumbled  Into 
dust  like  Brann  In  his  beloved  Celtic 
myths. 

No  one  from  the  outside  world  visited 
her  except  Louise  iJelbrunn.  who  sang 
Brangaene  to  her  Isolde  during  the  old 
days  at  Covent  Garden.  To  the  eva- 
nescent bell-booming  of  their  faraway 
past  march  the  memories  of  the  two 
mature  women.  It  Is  rather  mclan 
choly,  this  coda,  as  Is  the  close  of 
all  active  life.  "  Our  fate  is  more 
like  us  than  we  are  aware,"  adds  Mr 
AJoore,  and  In  the  last  analysis  the: 
fate  of  Kvelyn  fits  her  character. 
As  a  singer  she  talked  too  much  like 
a  music  critic;  as  Sister  Teresa  too 
much  like  a  sophist  in  a  nun's  habit, 
l-'rom  the  start  she  was  a  theologian 
in  petticoats,  a  detestable  thing,  even 
more  detestable  than  a  female  poli- 
tician. Her  conscience  was  more  po- 
tent than  her  lover.9.  She  was  not 
altogether  in  earnest,  always  a  little 
Inhuman,  prodigiously  selfish,  so  we 
may  contemplate  with  equanimity  her 
Jmmurement  with  her  final  "  pack- 
ing-up"  for  death  and  its  dusty  hyp- 
notism.    Naturally,   these  comments 


the  George  Jioore  ■  i^e  bi 

Trilogy  and  the  Miiiu-  ^  .\na  per 
hap.s  these  personal  confessions  wll 
outlive  his  fiction. 

I  have  re:uJ  "  Martin  Schuler,"  by 
Romcr  Wjlson,    with   mixed  impres- 
sions.   Announced  as  "  the  fir.st  fine 
novel  of  the  age  "  by  a  reviewer  in 
The  Westminster  -Gazette,  it  shrlvelf 
in  a  cooler  analysis  into  a  common 
place  stoi-y  of  an  impossible  Germai 
composer,  not  particularly  well  writ 
ten,   and  marred   throughout  by  ai 
overwrought  sentimentality.  Kvident 
ly  "  made  in  Germany."    Why  is  r 
level-headed  novelists  can't  write  oi 
music   without   swooning   into  non- 
sense?     Heidelberg    Is    a  romantic 
spot;  no  need,  however,  to  pen  page; 
of  rhapsody   over   Its  charms.  We 
had  fancied  that  the  Charles  Auches- 
tcr  type  of  musical  fiction  is  for- 
ever vanished.    Apparently  not.  But 
there  are  good   things  in  "  Martin 
Schuler";  the  author  has  doubtless 
read  "  Maurice  Guest,"  a  far  superior 
book.    There  is  a  woman  in  the  newer 
story  who  is  the  best  drawn  charac- 
ter of  the  lot,  and  a  wretched  crowd 
it  seems  to  be.    Hella  von  Rosenthal 
is  a  portrait.    Her  relations  with  the 
humbug  composer,  Martin,  show  her 
noble  soul.    I  do  wish  some  one  would 
write  a  novel  in  which  music  plays 
a  strong  part,  yet  is  not  all  the  novel. 
Human  nature  should  have  a  peep-in 
occasionally.     That  is  why  "  Kvelyn 
Innes  "  Is  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a 
moving  story.     Mr.  Moore  does  not 
flop  all  over  the  shop  with  technical 
terminology.     The  ending  of  "  Mar- 
tin  Schuler  "   is   melodramatic.  He 
dies  at  a   first   performance  of  his 
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SINGERS  OF  VATICAN 
HERE  FOR  CONCERTS 

Cabrielli  and  Gentili,  Only 
Male  Soprano  and  Contralto, 

Four  soloistsTrrom  the  Sistlne  Chapel 
Choir  of  the  VaUcan,  Rome,  includmg 
the  only  adult  male  soprano  and  male 
contralto  in  the  choir,  arrived  yesterday 
for  a  four  monlhs'  tour  of  this  country. 
The  tour  was  arranged  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian 
Governmtnt.  . 

The  soloists  are  Allesandro  GabrielU, 
soprano;  Luigi  GentiU,  contralto ;  Izlo 
Cecchlni,  tenor,  and  Augusto  Dos  San- 
tos basso.  Their  accompanist  is  Albert 
Cammettl.  Their  tour,  which  has  been 
arranged  by  a  musical  bureau,  opens 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  Sept.  14.  They  have 
pprmi.<=sion  to  be  away  from  Rome  until 
.Jan.  1.    They  -a ill  give  seventy-five  con- 

''^'fhe  singers  brought  credentials  from 
V.-,silius  Cardinal  Vicarius.  de  facto 
lUshop  of  Rome;  Dr.  Kmesto  Boezzi, 
music  director  of  St.  Peter  s  and  the 
\  atlcan.  and  Dom  Lorenzo  Perosi,  the 
<  umposer,  who  wrote  that  they  were 
i  ■■  very  good  artists"  and  had  sung  m 
the  Sistine  Chapel  for  years. 

Gabrielli  is  said  to  be  the  only  living 
natural  male  soprano.  He  if  tall  and 
well  built,  and  is  33  years  old.  He  Is 
unmarried  and  Uves  with  his  parents 
in  Rome  He  was  in  the  Italian  army 
k"nd  was  invalided.  He  walks  with  a 
slieht  limp  from  rheumatism. 
Gentili  the  contralto,  is  married  and 
uenuii.    i„^i,„i  ntr  twins.  He 


not  ism  Naturally,    mese    i;uiiuin;iii-o  .             .  .  . 

nousm.                                             I  operatic  masterpifi£er=BLlucl(  sounds 

of  mine  deal  with  the  original  \er-c-  ^            j.  •    ,  t>„t 

OI  imii«  u                           Q  ^    Ou  da  redtvivus.  But 


.sion  of  "  Sister  Teresa."  The  bool 
Is  full  of  brain  stuff;  it  Is  also  a 
book  with  a  soul.     In  it  the  art  of 


like  dear  old  Ouida  redtvivus.  Buti 
there  is  talent  displayed  here  audi 
there.    It  may  be  a  first  novel,  and  If  I 


George  Moore  has  come  to  a  consum-  sc  It  promises  enough. 

,  I,  J  I  have  to  thank  Carl  Van  vechten 

mate  blossoming.    He  always  had  the     I  bave  to    n  mc  _ 

voice,  had  thia  disquieting  yet  '^^^^^^^f J  ^^^^^ 

cinating   artist;    in   the  odyssey        ^^^^^^j^^^^^^^.t^^^.,  .     If  the  novel 

Kvelyn  Innes's  soul  he  has  both  ^'O'ce  i  ^-^"^^  I^^^erp^e^^^^  didn't  contain 

and  vision.  repetitions,  and  if  the  style 

What  makes  the  cas«  of  Mr.  Moore  ^^J"  ^  ^^^^  j  shouldn't 
so  peculiarly  his  o.  n  is  his  unlike-  ^.^^^^.^  "  Maurice  Guest  " 

ness  to  our  preconceived  notion  of  an  satisfying  inusical  fiction 

irishman.    No  man  of  genius  resem-  -  ^.  ^^^^^^^^ 

bles  his  countrymen.    A  e  find  S^i   .  j  i.^aginative,  and  Its  recon- 

I'.urke,     Bishop    Berkeley      Parnell  i  ^^^.^^^^               life  at; 

Cernard  Shaw,  or  George  Moore  with  ^.j^.j^  Dostoievsky; 


few  of  the  characteristics  usually 
;i.scribed  to  Irishmen.  They  boast  wit, 
v  ct  they  are  not  the  rollicking  blades 

■  i  iat  Lever  loved  to  paint.  Tom  Moore 
;  r,d  bis  rose-water  verse,  Richardi 
<  rinslcy    Sheridan    and    his  glossyj 

irartness,  more  nearly  hit  the  popu- 
.  notion  of  what  a  Celtic  poet  or 
tywright  and  man  of  the  world' 
uuld  be.    I  don't  include  the  name' 

'  Oscar  Wilde,  who,  after  being  un-i 
■rated,  is  now  ridiculously  over-' 
aised.     Whatever  else,  Wilde  wasj 

■  iLil  an  original  genius;  he  is  the  clev-j 
TCst  mocking-bird  in  Knglish  litera- 
mre   save   Robert   Louis  Stevenson. 

l  ike  from  Wilde  his  indebtedness  to 
Swinburne  in  poetry,  his  debt  to  Wal- 
ter Pater  in  prose,  and  his  obligations 
♦o  Huysmans — the  Huysmans  of  "A 

i:cbours" — and  you  have  little  left. 


Leipsic  is  as  vivid  as  Dostoievsky; 
also  as  digressive,  episodic,  an<J  spun 
out.  The  heroine,  Louise,  might  ha^•e 
stepped  from  the  pages  of  "  The 
Idiot  ";  indeed,  there  is  a  certain  re- 
semblance between  her  ^passionate, 
cruel,  capricious,  unsatisfied  nature 
and  that  of  the  unhappy,  half-mad 
Nastasya  Filippovna.  Henry  Handel 
Itlchardson,  Uie  author,  hap  studied 
Russian  and  French  fiction  to  ad- 
vantage. His  is  said  to  be  a  pen  n.ime; 
it  is  a  woman  who  liiis  written  this 
most  moving  human  yet  morbid  talc. 
Both  Tolstoy  and  Artzbachev  are 
evoked.  I  confess  that  I  rpad  the  book 
through  at  a  long  sitting  and  thr  n  re- 


pigrams  and  a  sterile  epicureanism. ;  j^gf,  touches  our  sympathies- 
it  mother  wit  he  had.    That  was  his 

ish  heritage.     Now,«George  Moore 
far  from  being  an  Irishm&n  of  the  miliar. 
ver-Lever    type,     and    wliile  he 


read  it.  It  is  Leipsic  musical  life  in- 
carnate, in  which  the  erotic  motive 
predominates.  The  sorry  "villain  '  vio- 
lin virtuo-so  has  the  merit  of  existing, 
and  the  flabby  hero— who  ncverthe- 

is  flesh 

and  blood,  a  young  Englishman  of  a 
weak  artistic  type  riot  altogether  unfa- 
Kut  the  Aniericans  are  carica- 

.      tur"ea  one  and  all.    I  fancy  the  book 

olved  a  French  soul  for  himself  he         been  judged  "  immoral  "  because 
■s  no  point  of  contact  with  the  Gallic  j^jg  author  holds  the  scales  so  well 
rle  of  Wlldo.     He  is  mystical  and  balanced.    I  haven't  read  any  of  the 
OSS,  as  hairy  old  Walt  would  sa.j-;  present-day   novels  that  can  hold  a 
t  there  Is  a  tonic  strain  in   him  candle  to  "Maurice  Guest"   in  the 
.i.scnt  from  the  work  of  O.scar.    He  is  sio,v-  dis.scct.ion  of  self-tormenl;ed  .souls. 
iieo-Celt,  and  his  early  adoration  of  it  is  unpleasant,  to  be  sure,  and  the 
!  French  Is  proof  positive.    Later  he  conditions  it  describes  are  unpleasant ; 
veloped  a  restless  spirit,  a  desire  to  j  yet  they  ring  true  to  those  who  have 
lo  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  his  haunts.  1  studied  abroad,  whether  in  Germany, 
■  is  the  homing  instinct  in  the  Celt;  France,  Italy;  they  hoW  good  for  New 
tier  40,  most  men  of  talent  return  to  yprk  or  Boston  a.s  well.    The  gods  of 
l  oir   tribe   and   their   totem.     Mr. '  love  and  lubricity— perhaps  two  -^ides 
"oore  became  an  Irishman  among  the  Qf  the  .s;ime  medal— haunt  the  lives  of 
-ish.    It  was  the  newest  incarnation  y^iysi^^f.^'^^^f'^';-'-    Perhaps  lhat_  is  why 
:  his  perverse,  feminine  soul,  which. 


axllke,  retains  the  most  subtle  im- 
ressions.  The  reader  of  his  earlier 
ooks  knew  him  as  a  worshipper  of 
<helley  and  a  student  of  romantic  lit- 
rature;  then  as  a  foUower  of  Flau- 
trt,  Zola— not  forgetting  the  I)c 
'.aupassant  of  "  Bel  Ami  "—and  of 
1,6  symboll.''t,  Huysmans;  finally  of 


we  never  heard  much  of  "  Maurice 
Guest."  If  the  author,  an  Au.'^tralian 
musician,  has  written  other  fictions  I 
for'ono  should  like  to  read  them. 
Compelling  power  permeates  the  pages 
of  "  Maurice  Guest,  a  morbid,  di.<;- 
turbing  power.  Characterization  ..s  its 
strong  point.  The  book  was  published 
in  lOO.S.  .^  second  edition  was  issued 
ten  years  later. 

I 


Ztola  'of°''columSra  ^nAiT'^n 
^chaeologist,  who  died  in  1912  m  Rome^ 
Cecchini  is  a  lyric  tenor.  tie  nab 
Sims  in  Rome  at  the  concerts  of  St 
CVeflir's  orchestra,  and  has  appeared 
wttl^'  Battistini,   the  op|i-a  basso^  He 

^""t?  ''^'^.f  Taza'^-us  "°'  Dos°  Santo'^,''the 
i;rss2,"u^'s^nThe""talian  military  serv- 

''^^The  coming   of  the    Italian  church 
.si^e'rs  is  1/ event  of  great  intej-est  m 
inii^iral   circles,    .since   it   is    tne  iii^i- 
nnea^ance   hefe    of   singers   from  the 

. 'aFstinrChoir  This  choir  is  composed 
of  {wrty-two  choral  chaplains,  whose 
snecial  privilege  it  is  to  appear  at  t  e 
ecoleslaitical    functions   at  „;^i^h  the 

■  T'nne.  anoears  in  person.  Some  or  tne 
nius!o  wh1?h  will  be  sung  in  America 
was  written  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  coming  of  St.  Cecelia's  orchestra 
vlth  which  C-ecchini  sang,  and  of  a 
,  ontintrei.t  from  thr-  choirs  of  Rome 
recently  was  .-.nnounced. 


WELL   I   remember  the  day 
when  Oscar  Hammcrsteln 
first  entered  the  office  of 
The  'Mustral  Courier  and 
introduced  himself  to  Editor  Marc  A.: 
Kumenberg.  The  year  may  have  beent 
;1S88,   perhaps  1889.     He    told  Mr., 
Blumenberg  that  he  was  worth  a  mih-' 
Jon  dollars,  which  sum  he  had  mode 
Ijom  a  patent  cigar-cutting  machine; 
■he  also  said  thkt  he  was  the  editor  of 
I  a  trade  journal  devoted  to  the  tobacco 
Industry.    Blumenberg  looked  at  me. 
I  winked,  and  shook  Ills  head.   The  fut- 
I  ure    impre.?.ario.    with    that  ironical 
i  Kirile  of  hi.%  noticed  the  Incredulous 
1  movement  and  asked:     "You  thmK, 
I'BX  meshugah?    I'W  prove  that  I  m 
not  crazy,"   and  he  produced  irre-, 
f ragable  evidence  that  he  was  neither, 
crazy  nor  poverty-stricken.    He  waa 
worth  more  than  a  million,  and  ^larc 
immediately  became  interested.  Vho 
wouldn't   have?     Oscar    was  then 
dreaming  of  opera  in  English.  The 
failures  of  American  operatic  com- 
panies had  only  blazed  a  trail  for  him. 
ft  trail  that  would  be  bound  to  end  In 
success.    He  thought  that  good  sing-i 
ing  in  our  native  language  at  moder-j 
ate  prices  would  solve  the  problem.; 
Kvery  experimenter  starts  out  witn, 
that  simple  thesis,  a  dangerous  one, 
ar,  opera  has  little  to  do  with  art,  | 
n-.usic.   good  singing,   or  yernSicular 
si>eech. 

Opera  is  an  exotic.  It  is  a  fashionable 
functroh  or  nothing.  Oscar  was  old 
this  by  Blumenberg.  but  he  m  turn 
shook  his  head.  He  proposed  to  be 
another  Columbus  and  show  them  the 
egg  trick.  He  had  a  ^^^^'f  ^'^^''] 
cessors,  and  no  doubt  he  will  have  a| 
Sousaad  successor..  But  somehow 
the  egg  never  stands;  that  is,  in  Eng- 
VtEb 


with  Harry  B.  Smith,  who  has  fcai 
that  when  aa  opera  is  a  success  tii 
composer  gets'  the  credit ;  when  a  fail- 
ure, the  blame  is  saddled  upon  the' 
hook.     As  the  librettist    of  "Robin 
>   Hood"   and  a' string  of    other  Do 
\  Koveh  and  Smith  operas,  Mr.  Smith 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  W. 
F.  Gilbert  was  in  the  same  rocking 
boat  w  ilh  Arthur  Sullivan.  Later, 
0£,cai-  Hammerstein  was  to  settle  the 
qijestioh  by  writing  both  words  a-.id 
music    for   "The    Kohlnoor,"  thus 
puUerning,   after    Itichard  Wagnc. 
I!ut  at  first  hi*  .was  rather  timid.  I 
don't  believe  hfe-'  to*':  -  Blumenberg' 
.i  fidvlce,  or.  iiK^eod,  the  a<lsicc  ol  an: 
I  "  one,   except  Canipanini's.  Opera 
i  V  the    Harlem    Opera    Houko    fcllov.  ■  i 
aWcr  an  interval.    It  was  not  siu  -  n 
„  ■  '"livening  affair.    When  I  read  in  »onr 
.,  Tjcbituary  .articles,  that  tlanimerstciu 
,  ,^  had    engaged    Lilli  Lehinaiin,  .Schu- 
.  rtann-rieink,    Alvary,    Fischer,  and 
j'other.s  for  his  I'i.'jth  Street  season  I 
'.•aiso  shook  my  head.    1  can't  rehiem- 
'  b'cr  such  an  imposing  arraj — as  they 
.<;ay  in  funeral  notices— at  the  old  Har- 
km  Opera  House.    Does  ^ny  one'.'  I 
I  <  member  the  burning  mountain  in 
Auber's  " Masaniello,"  or  "The  Dumb 
Girl  of  Portici,"  (what  a  film  It  would 
make,  this  dumbness,)  and  there  were 
Oiher  mediocre  revivals,  not  worthy  of 
critical  consideration. 

However.  Oscar  was  not  to  dis- 
couraged. He  proceeded  to  play  the 
game  with  energy  and  recklessness. 
He  was  a  gambler  born.  Organizing 
opera  companies,  vaudeville  shows, 
erecUng  opera  houses  in  New  York, 
Phlladeljihia,  London,  building  the- 
atres, playing  with  men  and  millions, 
.wJiat  were  the  achievements  of  Henry 
it;.  Abbey  or  Colonel  Jack  Haverly 
compared  with  those  of  this  shrewd. 
e\er  .■witty-,  good-tempered  Hebrew, 
■<(  ho  was  more  prodigal  with  his  own 
rr.oney  than  other  managers  were,  and 
»re,  with  the  capital  of  strangers? 

Hammerstein's  original  operetta  was 
once  upon  a  time  as  celebrated  as  his 
feat.    Th(4  composition  was  the  result 


-^ere' was  much  J^' 
+h-  two  editors  that  I  can  t 


tween: 
recall. 


the  two  editors  that 
The  Ic.s  T  understand  a  libretto 


of  a  wager  made  by  Oscar  and  Gus- 
tave  Kerker,  the  composer  of  "  The 
Belle  of  New  York,"  "  Castles  In  the 
Air,"  and  a  dozen  other  popular 
pieces.  Kerker  is  a  well-trained  mu- 
.slcian,  and,  naturally,  he  was  rather 
skeptical  when  Oscar  boasted  of  his 
r,-usical  genius.  Whatever  gifts  Oscar 
inay  have  possessed,  modesty  was  not 
one  of  his  failings.  I  have  heard  him 
quote  with  gusto  Goethe's  dictum  aa 
to  the  modesty  of  fools.  At  a  table 
cne  afternoon  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  at  the  old  Gilsey  House,  in 
the  caf^,  sat  Oscar,  Kerker,  Charles 
Alfred  B>-rne,  dramatic  critic  and  li- 
brettist; Henry  Neagle,  then  dramatic 
editor  of  The  New  York  Recorder— 
.■since  defunct— and  the  present  writer. 
Taunted  by  some  one,  Oscar  became 
excited  and  offered  to  compose  an 
f  pera,  words  and  music,  withiii  forty- 
eight  hours.  Gus  booked  the  bet— 
the  amount  of  which.  I've  forgotten. 
Rooms  were  engaged  in  the  Gilsey, 
kn  upright  piano  in.stalled,  and.  cut 
oft  from  the  woHd,  Haiiimerstein  be- 
gan tapping  out  tunes — he  was  a  one- 
fliig^red  virtuoso— scribbling  ver-^c  and 
altogether  making  himself  extremely 
busy.  I  forgot  to  say  that  Gys 
Kerker  had  agreed  to  orche.strate  the 
iTiasterpiece. 

/  Then  we  had  lots  of  fun.  Louis 
HjCrri.son  engaged  a  relay  of  hand 
organs  to  p|ay  under  the  composer's 
windows,  but  Oscar  never  winced.  The 
hotel  authorifie.';  had  to  telephone  the 
police  in  order  to  &-?t  rid  of  a  string  of 
Italian  piano-organists  pa.s.sionately 
t  grinding  out  popular  melodies  on 
I  Twenty-ninth  Street.  Plates  of  siriiS-- 
ter  ham  sandwiches  were  sent  to'  his 
room, '  accompanied  by  a  brigade  of 
cocktails.  And  the  tray  was  always 
returned  empty,  with  the  composer's 
tfian'fcs.  ■  I've  forgotten  the  other 
pranks  we  played,  and  all  to  no  pur- 
PBi>.    OoiapUlat«  were  ta»4»  at  Uxo 

hotel  office  that  a  wild  man  was 
bowling  and  thumping  the  keyboaid; 
again,  uselessly,  for,  barricadtu,  the 
composer  refused  to  give  up  the  fort. 
Exhausted,  but  .smiling,  Oscar  at  the 
end  of  the  allotted  time  Invited  th 
lury  on  awards  to  Uatcn  to  his  music 


i  the  coiiiposei';)  i-clt;uti\e  nirin-  ,.„mi-iy  that  dc.serveil  Llio  appeJlatioii 
Kvery  opprrtta  composer  -was  |_  ^  Intrusted  by  the  Preslderit, 

represented.  The  book  was  a  joy.  It 


woum  »ave  pU;ased  little  Daisy  Aali- 
(tord  (^Vhy  doesn't  some  humor-lov- 
set  "  The  Visitors  " 
the 


ni:  musician 

to  music?)  Korker  threw  up 
vpongc.  Ho  had  to  pay  the  bet.  The  , 
curious  side  of  the  affair  Is  that  the 
operetta  was  actually  produced  at  the 
New  York  Theatre  a  few  months  later, 
reinforced  by  extra  numbers,  consid- 
erably '•  edited:"  and  It  met  with 
some  success.  To  be  sure,  th«  com- 
poser  was  also  the  owner  and  man- 
arer  of  the  three  theatres  clustered 
under  one  roof.  That  first  ulght  of 
■•  The  Kohinoor  "  was  not  only  no- 
toriou.\  11  was  s!(Je-splittingr.  The  Au- 
dience, of  the  true  Tenderloin  variety, 
laughed  themselves  blue  In  the  face. 
I  can  only  lecaU  ^^'^^.t  the  opening 
chorus  consumed  a  third  of  the  first 
act.  Oscar  knew  the  art  of  camou- 
flage years  before  the  word  was  im- 
ported. Two  comic  .stage  Jews  alter- 
nately sang  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Mor- 
gehstern;  good  morning,  Mr.  Isaac- 
stcln,"  while  the  orchestra  shifted  the 
harmonics  to  avoid  monotony.  I  fancy 
that  was  a  de^ice  of  Kerk^r's.  Oscar 
composed  ' '  a  second  operetta,  but 
it  never  achieved  the  popularity  oC 
•  The  Kohinoor." 

During  a  certain  period  the  Ham- 
mersteln  hat  was  without  duplicate, 
except  that  worn  by  William  M. 
Chase,  the  painter.  Nevertheless,  the 
Kfemmerstein  hat  was  unique,  not 
alone  for  the  gray  matter  it  covered, 
but  because  of  its  atmospheric  qual- 
ity. It  was  a  temperamental  barom- 
eter. AVhen  the  glass  had  set  fair  the 
tilt  of  the  hat  was  unmistakable.  If 
storm  clouds  had  gathered  on  the 
vbcal  horizon  the  hat  registered  the 
mood  and  righted  Itself  like  a  buoy  in 
agitated  waters.  Its  brim  settled  o\  er 
the  eyes  of  Its  owner;    his  people 

1 flurried  Into  anonymous  corners.  Or 
else  the  hat  was  pushed  off  his  fore- 
head: unbuttoned  then  his  soul.  You 
might  dare  to  approach  and  beg  for 

seats.  A  leather  gauge  was  Oscar's 
hat.  Ask  his  one-time  famulus,  W.  J. 
Guard.  He  knew.  Or  Mary  Garden. 
Oscar  had  hurled  his  hat  at  her  head 
In  the  long  ago.  AVhat  a  brim  it  had, 
this  hat.  Oh!  the  breadth  and  flat- 
ness thereof.  How  glossy  Us  nap,  in 
height  how  imposing.  To  have  de- 
scribed Hammerstein  without  his 
hat  would  have  been  as  disastrous 
aa  to  give  the  Ring  without  Wo- 
tan.  Shorn  of  It  the  owner  would 
have  been  like  Alberich  sans  Tarn- 
helm.  As  an  Irishman  would  have 
said:  His  "hat  was  his  heel  of  Achilles. 
Oscar  sported  It  while  sleeping.  Inside 
was  stenciled  the  wisdom  of  Candlde: 
"  II  faut  cultlver  notre  Jardin." 
(Mary,  of  course.)  Many  painters 
yearned  to  portray  that  hat  In  Oscar's 
dome  of  action.  The  impressionists 
would  have  painted  it  In  complemen- 
tary tones;  the  late  William  M.  Chase 
would  have  transformed  It  into  a  shiny 
still-life;  George  Luks  would  have 
made  it  a  jest  for  Hades;  Arthur  B. 
Davles  would  have  changed  It  Into  a 
sj-mbol — the  old  Hebraic  chant,  Kol 
Nldre,  might  have  been  heard  echoing 
arotlnd  its  curved  surfaces,  as  echoes 
the  Banshee  on  a  funereal  night  In 
dear  old  Tipperary.  It  was  a  hat  cos- 
mopolitan, alert,  joj'ous,  both  reticent 
a^d  expensive.  It  caused  a  lot  of 
people  sleepless  nights,  did  this  sawed- 
off  stovepipe  with  its  operatic  airs. 
Why  did  Oscar  Hammerstein  wear  it? 
For  the  same  reason  that  a  miller 
wears  his  hat,  and  not  for  tribal  or 
political  reasons.  Requiescat  in  Os- 
carino!    Pardon  my  Latin. 

But  Oscar  musical?  Oscar  a  man 
of  fine  musical  tastes  or  intellig-ence? 
Basta!    He  had  the  native  wit  to  se- 


jjeannctte  M.  Thurber,  with  the  care 
I  jii  his  arrival  of  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak, 
Bohemian  composer  and  musical  di- 
rector of  the  t'on.scrvatory.  For  the 
"  man  In  th«  street  "  his  name  means 
'his  "  Humoresquo  "  Us  played  by  the 
Iniqiltable  Fritz  Krcisler,  or  wheezed 
'DUt  by  some  unmusical  instrument  of 
torture;  canned  music;  in  the  con- 
secrated phrase  of  Ai-thur  Whiting, 
"  mualcal  waxworks."  But  Dvorak 
•  sJso  composed  "  The  New  World  '' 
•.ymphony,  and  other  trifles;  these, 
however,  do  not  trouble  or  soothe  the 
Bigestion  of  table  d'hates.  With 
[  Old  Borax."  as  Parker  the  composer 
Iffcctionately  called  Dvorak,  In  tow 
I  assured  Blrs.  Thurber  that  he  would 
be-  safe  in  my  hands,  and  then  I  pro- 
ceeded to  show  him  certain  sections 
of  our  old  town,  chiefly  the  near  east 
side.  As  he  was  a  fei"V'ent  Roman 
Catholic  I  found  a  Bohemian  church 


Zioni.sL  Orgaiiiz,aUoii  at  Die  \\  ulUui  C- 
Aslorla.    Mr,  Bellison,  the  clarionet- 
ist,  ia  the  laureate  medal  winner  of 
the   Moscow    Conservatoire,    and  his 
solo,  "To  the  Wedding,"  by  Fitelberg, 
a  prominent  conductor  and  composer 
and  pupil  of  Oscar  Straus,  was  played 
witli  -such  mellowness,  sympathy  and 
e-xpiessive  li|;ht  and  shade  as  are  rare- 
ly  attained    except  in  strings.     The  ^ 
piani.st,  Mr.  Berdichevski,  a  graduate' 
uf  the  Petrograd  and  Berlin  Conserva.  . 
toires,  also  offered  .ludiac  music  which  ■ 
lincluded  Aisberg's  "Jewish  Rhap.sodie," 
which  is  rather  ornate    but  proved 
Mr.  Berdichev.ski's   mastei-y   of  tech- 
nique, while  his  encore,  Kaplan's  "A 
Lively  Dance,"  was  an  exquisite  piece 
which  called  for  light,  firm  touch  and 
expression  and  was  well  played. 

The  "Jewish  Dance,"  by  Kaplan, 
was  played  by  the  first  and  second 
violinists,  Mr.  Mistechkin,  who  la 
laureate  of  the  Petrograd  Conserva- 
toire under   Professor  Leopold  Auer, 
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for  him;  he  Invariably  began  his  day  and  Mr.  Moldavan,  a  graduate  of  the 
by  attending  the  fir.^t  mass.  Jauntily  jsame  conservatoire.  They  interpreted 
I  Invited  him  to  taste  the  treacherous  this  with  a  charming  lightness.  Their 
national  drink  called  whisky  cock-  iversatillty  was  shown  in  Krein's  "Jew- 
tail.  He  nodded  with  that  head  which  tsh  Sketch,"  the  plaintive  andante- 
looked  like  an  angry  bulldog  bearded.  |recitative  in  particular.  Much  was 
At  first  he  scared  me  with  his  fierce  Ijadded  to  this  latter  number  by  Mr. 


Slavonic  eyes,  yet  h©  was  as  mild- 
mannered  a  musical  pirate  as  ever 
scuttled  a  pupil's  counterpoint.    I  al- 


Besrodny,  viola,  a  medal  winner,  ana 
Mr.  Cherniavskl,  'cellist,  laureate  ot 
the  Petrograd  and  Leipzig  Conserva- 


ways  thought  of  him  as'  a  boned-pirate.  1  toires. 

I  But  I  made  a  mistake  in  believing  thatl  All  of  these  artists  are  members  of 
American  strong  waters  would  upset  the  Russian  Imperial  Opera  House  at 
hia  nerve.s.  We  began  our  rounds  at'  Petrograd,  and  their  concerts,  which 
Goerwitz's,  then,  as  now,  Scheffel  Hall, :  are  most  unusual,  with  rarely  heard 
ivhich  stood  across  the  street  from  the  ]-nusic,  will  be  given  for  Palestinian 
National  Conservatory.  Later  we  went  1  purposes.  The  literature  has  been 
down  to  Gus  Liichow's;  for  a  niusi-  gathered  by  eminent  Russian  com- 
clan  not  to  be  seen  at  Lttchow's  ar-  poggj-g^  and  J.  O.  Engel.  the  heaa  of 
gued  that  he  was  unknown  in  th(i,tjje  Society  of  Jewish  Music,  who  has 
social  world  of  tone.     We  traversed  j^j^^g  ethnographic  expeditions  to  all 


lyiM;.  I'licy  luive  htylo.  as  ui.-u  ..uun- 
trymcn  at  the  MulropoHtan  have  «tyl' 
ot  another  order— the  operatic,  well 
known  here,  wher<'.  the.'^e  thurchly  sing- 
ers are  wholly  new. 

It  wa.1  Mendels.sohn  who,  on  hearing 
Pale.strina  s  muHic  In  the  Sistlne  Chap»a, 
declared  that  nothliiB  could  exceed  the 
effect  of  the  bh-ndiriK  of  the  voices,  the  , 
prolonged  tone  gradually  merging  from  ; 
one  note  and  chord  to  onothcr,  softly  , 
swelling,  deereaalng,  at  last  dying  out.  ; 
He  added  that  "  the  ceremony  at  Ih'^  , 
same   lime  ia  solemn  an'l    impressive,  i 
deep  silence  prevails  in  Itie  chapel,  only  | 
broken  by  the  re-echoinK  '  iloly.  holy, 
sung  with  unvarying  sweetness  anil  ex- 
piesslon."     Travelers— poetH,    too— have 
told  what  music  la  when  heard  under 
the  ceiling  of  Michael  Angelo  a      Cre-  | 
ation  "    and    before   his   SLstine   altar- . 
piece  of  "  The  Last  Judgment.  | 
Out  of  these  .surroundlng.s,  the  mii-slt-  | 
becomes    interesting    on    the  technical 
side,  as  to  how  the  effects,  so  often  de-  | 
scribed  nve  produced.    The  quartet  pro- | 
vided  such  illustration,  though  their  pi  o- 
t-ram  did  not  attempt  any  of  the  major 
<  horal   work.sdid   not  bring  a  Western 
audience  •■  face  to  face  with  1'alt.strina 
for  example,  who  was  represented  in  the 
pecond  part  by  a  secular  Madrigal.  But 
after     eighteenth     century     Jommelll  .-^ 
"  Alleluia,"  sung  to  organ  accompani- 
ment   there   wa-s   an   Impressive  dem- 
onstration in  Vittoria's  "  O  Vos  Omnes, 
■written     200     years     earlier,     of  the 
emotionaal  power  of  ancient  mosaics  or 
tone  In  portraying  the  grief  of  Mary  be- 
fore the  Tomb. 

Twice,  later  in  the  program,  the  quar'- 
tet  achieved  pianissimo  effects  of  great 
beauty,  in  the  modern  Lorenzo  Perosi  s 
•■  O  Sacrum  Convlvium,"  for  the  cere- 
mony   of    a    consistory    in    the    Papal  ; 
rhaiiel,  and  in  one  Antolisei  s      L  Ora  | 
Vf.spcrtina,"  a  simple  evening  hymn  in- 
viting 10  prayer.    The  great  Ul  Las.'^  a 
northern  predecessor  of  I'ale.strina,  tui  -  | 
nlshed  a  400-year-old     Song  of  the  Felt- ' 
Maker"    humorously   imitative   of  the, 
beating  of  the  cloth  with  sticks.  •.,>--1j 
f-imilar  pieces  were  Mbller's   '  Return  o^  ; 
/  the  Flock,"  echoing  sheep  bell  and  Mar- 
I  chetti's  guitar-like  strumming,  hummmg  | 
serenade.   ^ 


lect  as  General  for  his  operatic  army 
a  skilled  conductor  and  a  musician  of  f  ^°''  baffled  thirsts. 
Judgment  and  vision.  That  is  the 
reason  New  York  had  such  a  wide  and 
novel  repertory  offered  to  it  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House.  When  Signor 
Qeofonte  Campaninl  left  Hammer- 
stein his  musical  fortunes  begijn  to 
wane.  But  as  a  dynamic  driving  force 
I  cannot  name  his  equal,  ekcept  Jack 
IHaverly,  or  Barnum. 

When  1  was  on  the  professional 
Istaff  of  the  National  Conservatory— 


the  great  thirst  belt  of  the  neighbor 
hood.    At    each    stopping-place  Doc 
Borax   absorbed  a   cocktail  or  two. 
He  seemed  to  take  to  them  a.3  a  prohi- 
bitionist takes  to  personal  abuse. 

Now,  alcohol  I  abhor.  Therefore  1 
stuck  to  my  usual  three-voiced  in- 
vention of  hops,  mait,  and  water.  Wi; 
conversed  in  German,  for  he  know  no 
English,  and  I  rejoiced  at  meeting  a 
m.an  whose  Teutonic  accent,  above 
all  Whose  grammar,  was  worse  than 
mine.  Yet  we  got  along  swimmingly 
—an  appropriate  enough  image,  a.s 
the  thirst-weather  was  wet,  though 
not  squally.  Ho  told  me  of  his  ad- 
miration for  Brahms  and  of  that  com- 
poser's admiration  for  .Dvorak.  I 
agreed  with  Brahms.  After  he  had 
put  away  about  nineteen  cocktails, 
I  maybe  jnore,^  I  saig,_rather  thickly : 

"  Jlaster,  don't  j'ou  think  It's  time  we 
ate  something?"  He  gazed  at  me  j 
through  those  jungle  whiskers,  which  j 
met  his  tumbled  hair  half  way.  He  ; 
grunted:  "  Eat!  I  no  eat.  We  go  to 
Houston  Street.  Y'ou  go,  heln!  We 
drink  the  slivavitch.  It  makes  warm 
after  beer."  I  didn't  go  that  evening  to 
the  East  Houston  Street  caf4  wdth  Dr. 
Antonin  Dvoralt.  I  never  went  there 
witli  him,  for  I  not  only  feared  the 
slivavitch,  but  also  that  deadly  ",Hu- 
moresque  "  played  by  a  fake  gypsy 
fiddler,  attired  in  a  red  coat  and  wear- 
ing an  ineffable  grin.  Such  a  man  as 
Old  Borax  was  as  dangerous  to  a 
moderate  drinker  as  a  false  beacon  to 
a  shipwrecked  sailor.  His  head  was 
like  iron.  He  could  drink  as  much 
.•spirits  as  I  could  beer,  and  never  turn 
a  hair.  I  tell  this  anecdote  not  for  a 
icoral  purpose,  but  as  one  of  the  rap- 
idly vanishing  specimens  of  rum-lore, 
soon  to  become  legendary.  Next  yeaj 
the  nation  will  be  put  in  cottou-.wool 
and  its  feeble  will  coddled  by  noble 
precepts  and  winning  words  from 
mouths  smoking  with  fiery  wis- 
dom. And  yet — it  was  a  better  time 
when  Hammerstein  smoked  or  Dvorak 
drank  than  the  dusty  prospect  ahead 


parts  of  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe 
with  the  prominent  author,  Ansky, 
and  the  painter  Pastemack.  These 
data,  transcrit>ed,  are  presented 
through  the  Ensemble. 


YORK    TIMES,  MO 


SISTINE  SINGERS 
AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 


'  Morei^m  3,000  persons,  incl^ffig  a 
great  number  of  priests  of  the  Roman 
Cathoaic  Church,  as  well  as  clergymen 
and  choircjasters  of  other  denomina- 
tions;, were  present  In  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night  at  the  first  concert  given  by 
four  men  announced  as  "  singers,  with 
others,  l;i  the  Sistlne  Chapel  at  Rome," 
and  authenticated  as  such  by  their 
Churcia  authorities  here.  The  audience 
overflowed  the  stage,  occupying  all  but 
tlie  sprace  set  off  for  a  small  organ  and 
a  gr dnd  piano.  The  quartet  of  singers, 
in  cA)  oir  vestments  of  red  serge  or  silk 
casscick  and  short  surplice  of  white 
liu'eoi  and  lace,  appeared  and  sang,  not 
fl.j;  men  or  angels,"  but  as  mixed 
V'j>ijces,  soprano,  contralto,  tenor  and 
b<a*s. 

"There  was  a  moment  of  utter  sur- 
prise, a  curious  and  unusual  sensation 
'that  never  before  had  just  such  sounds 
been  heard  from  four  men  in  an  Amer- 
ican concert  hall.  The  interest  of  early 
sacred  rr^usic  challenged  quick  atten- 
tion, liowever,  as  did  later  some  quaint 
secular  pieces,  after  the  quartet  had 
changed  to  ordinary  men's  evening 
dress.  The  extreme  of  novelly  was  for- 
gotten, so  it  seemed ;  the  singers  were 
cordially  received  and  recalled,  and  at  ] 
the  close  of  a  brief  hour  and  a  half, 
alter  other  encores,  they  brought  the 
house  to  Its  feet  by  singing  in  Italian  | 
■•  The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Much  has  been  said,  and  more  will  I 
be,  of  the  artificial  production  of  the 
male  soprano  voice  in  music  brought  j 
down  from  the  Middle  Ages.    Its  culti-  i 
vation  at  present  is  based  either  on  the ' 
familiar  "falsetto,"  a  natural  phennom- ! 
enon,    or    on    the    ability    of    certain ; 
throats    of    peculiar    elasticity,    as    in  ^ 
"  yodelling."    What  other  nations  have  f 
done  in  these  lines,  a  momentary  high  i 
note    under    obvious    muscular  strain, 
lias    been    carried    by    the  disciplined 
Italian    choristers    to    amazing    re-sults  ' 
of  sustained  high  singing. 

The  voice  of  Signor  Gabrielli  has  still 
the  quality  of  the  boy's  soft,  throaty, 
unaffected  singing,  yet  modified  by  ar- 
tistic intelligence  and  at  times  by  a 
power  and  shrillness  of  long  use. 
Signor  Gentili's  is  a  man's  voice  car- 
ried above  tenor  range,  and  gest  at  its 
gentlest.  The  others,  Cecchini  and  Dos 
■S»nJos.-are  singers  of  familiar  Italian 
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Zimro  Ensemble. 

Th<^  Zimro  Ensemble  made  its  first 
appeal  :incc  in  America  after  a  suc- 
cessful tour  through  Europe  and 
•Vsia  last  evening  at  a  rec«i>tion  and 
concert  given  under  the  auspices  of 


By  Grenville  Vernon 

Carnegie  Hall  was  packed  from  pit 
to  dome  last  night  when  the  organiza- 
tion announced  as  the  Sistine  Chapel 
Soloists  gave  its  fiyst  concert  in  New 
York.  The  controversy  which  for  the 
last  two  weeks  has  raged  between  the 
management  of  this  organization  and 
that  of  a  choir  which  is  to  give  its 
first  concert  next  week,  may  be  in- 
tei-est  to  those  concerned,  but  the  gen- 
eral public  cares  little  about  thisj 
struggle  for  veritability  of  name.  Tlie  , 
only  question  to  be  determined  is  in  | 
regard  to  the  artists'  merit  of  the  of- 
ferings. Last  night  the  Sistine  Chapel 
Soloisas  made  their  bid  for  recogni- 
tion. As  a  bid  it  was  earnest  and 
moderately  successful,  though  rather 
because  of  the  command  of  style 
showed  by  the  four  singers  than 
through  any  tonal  beauty. 

None  of  the  singers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Agusto  Dos  Santos,  the  basso, 
displayed  a  voice  which  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  be  called 
above  the  average  of  church  singers. 
Indeed  there  are  many  quartets  inn 
New  York  to-day  whose  individual 
singers  are  of  a  higher  order  of  merit 
t'aan  those  of  this  Roman  organiza- 
tion. Whether  our  public  cares  for  the 
soprano  and  contralto  parts  being  sus- 
tained by  men  might  be  also  a  mooted 
question.  Signor  Gabrielli,  last  night's 
soprano,  had  an  excellent  control  of 
falsetto,  but,  after  all,  any  first  class 
female  soprano  would  have  pleased 
more  perfectly  the  ear. 

■We  wondered  that  much  as  in  the 
story  of  the  dancing  dog,  who  roesn't 
dance  on  his  hind  legs  very  well,  but 
'then  we  wonder  he   does   it  at  all. 
And  the  same  holds  true  of  Signor 
Gentili,  the  contralto.     We  know  of 
the  great  male  sopranos  of  the  Vati- 
can, who  in  the  old  days  performed 
feats  of  bravoura  never  equalled  by 
I  a  woman,  that  the  male  sopranos  then 
sang  in  their  natural  voices.  Times 
1  change  and  humanity  rightly  puts  the 
jveto  on  somet  hings  which  were  once 
done  in  the  name  of  art. 

Yet  last  night's  singers  were  well 
trained  in  the  cori-ect  school  of  ecclesi- 
!  astical  song,  and  in  Vittoria's  "O  vos 
I  Annes   qui   transitis   per   Viann,"  in 
j  Perosi's  "O  Socrum  Conviviun"  and  in 
Palestrina's  "La  Cruda  mis  nemlca," 
1  all  given  without  accompaniment,  they 
1  showed  a  sense  of  the  finer  things  in 
I  song,  while  in  Capocci's  "Cor  meurn  et 
I  Caro  mea"  the  Italiah  operatic  spirit 
1  had  full  flower.    Well  sung,  too,  was 
llannocconi's    "Paris    Angelicus"  and 
Antoli.su's  "L'ara  Vespertino."   In  fact, 
throughout  the  interesting  programme 
the  singers  did  as  well  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  considering  their 
individual  vocal  limitations.    The  audi- 
lence  was  more  than  generous  in  its  ap- 
't^lauae. 

^^^Sistmp  Chapel  Soloists.  ^  ^/^ 

They  come  last  nigiit  tu  Carnegie.' 
Hall— Ihe  people— as  they  might  have  i 


thronged  to  a  cathedral  of  the  Old 

World  on  a  religious  feast  day,  and  j 
filled  I  i      ■    '       it  is  filled  only  to  hear 
.t-ucii  ;  Hofmann  or  a  Kreis- 

!cr — ;'i  l^en.  stage  filled  vv!''i 

ijeopli-  ;;nd  otlier.s  stand; 


K  A 

...r  oi-  uio  uu.ntt>r:rrrri."  anTuii 

four  m-m  sinsr.    But  the  four 
.   soloisi.s  or  the  Sistinc  Cliapcl— . 
-sandro  Oabiielll,   soprano:  Luigl 
contralto;     lOzio  CeccWnl, 
.r.  anJ  Augusto  Dos  Santos,  basso, 
I.,  name  them— and  they  are  the  first 
of  several  groups  oC  singers  and  musi- 
ciiins  from  Italy  whose  coming  has 
been  heralded  Tor  many  days.  To- 
night the  Vatican  choirs  are  due  to 
arrive  with  more  male  sopranos  and 
rontraltos  among  the  sixty-odd  mem- 
s  of  tile  party,  and  rivalry  of  the 
!  .nagors  urtdoubtedly  helped  to  excite 
popular  curiosity  lo  hear  the  group 
that  sang  last  night. 

In  the  audience  were  many  priests 
and  chori.ster.s,  many  of  the  Italian 
race,  many  devout,  many  curiou.s— 
the  well  drcs.sed.  the  poorly  dressed,  in 
fact.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  concert  audience  at  all. 
•  It  it  clapped  when  the  four  men  ap- 
red  in  tl'.eir  white  lace  and  ciimson 
i;o  choir  vestments,  and  it  was  the 
arty  applause  of  the  religious  nuni- 
;    I    ot  the  progranunc.  that  struclv  a 
discordant  note,  and  seemed  out  of 
iiUue.   for  the  first  '.lalf  was  given 
.  to  beautiful  religious  compositions. 
,10  dating  back  20U  to  :iOO  years, 
-ch  really  needed  thu  dim  lights  and 
ense  knd  solemnity  of  the.  chapel 
their  full  eftcot.     Such  as  ihcso 
ir  men  cotild  do  on  a  crowded  .=;tagc, 
lore  an  applauding  crowd  in  an  v.n- 
i;nforlably  warm  and  ill-ventilated 
ill  ihey  did. 

rhy  began  with  Jommelli's  "AUe- 
;a"  from  the  mass  of  the  Holy 
lost,  written  for  the  Vatican  and 
!til  recently  sung  on  the  feast  of 
ntecost.  In  this  they  were  accom- 
Miied    on     the    organ    by  Alberto 

■  inetti,  their  accompanist.  The  sins- 
u  was  a    little    disappointing,  the 

iiiuch-hcralded  soprano  apparently  be 
ing  nervous  and  uncertain,  and  the  |j 
' nor  exaggerating  his  tremolo,  but  the  | 
autiful,   deep,  smooth  tone  of  the 

■  sso  was  revealed  at  once.  i 
The  second  number,  by  Vittoria,  "O 
is  omnes  qui  transitis  per  viam,"  was] 
;ng   without  accompaniment.     It  i< 

:.e  cry  of  grief  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
lore  the  lifeless  body  of  Christ,  andj 
sung  on  Holy  Thursday.    As  be-| 
.re  remarked,  the  Sistinc  Chapel  was, 
oded  for  a  .setting,  but  much  of  thel 
npressivcncss  of  the  music  was  ren-i 
i'  red  by  the  singers,  its  cry  of  grief, 
lid  .-oiiow.  .so  that  applause  again' 
I  ruck  a  harsh  note  at  the  close. 
"Panis   Angelicus."  by  Jannac'coni. 
written  for  four  soloists  of  St.  Peter's 
:iiie  the  composer  was  director,  wa."! 
ling  with  the  organ,  and  Perosl's  "O 
'  acrum  convivium"  and  G.  Capocci's 
Cor  meuin  et  caro  mea"  were  sung  k 
;'pelU.     These  concluded  tb#  num- 
ers  connected  with  the  religious  ser- 
.  ices  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  Church. 
After  a  brief  intermis.sion  the  four 
iugers   reappeared   in   faultless  eve 
I. ing    dre.ss    and    sang    five  secular 
iiieces,  beginning  with  "La  cruda  mia 
iiemica,"   a  madrigal,   by  Palestrina; 
"I/ora  vesperlina."  by  Antolisei.  and 
La  Canzone  del  l''ollone,"  all  without 
icconipaniment,  the  last  showing  es- 
pecially good  staccato  tone-work,  w-ith 
•he  elfect  of  a  fuller  beating  his  cloth 
with  a  stick.    Mullcr's  "11  ritorno  deli 
-;regge,"  a  description  of  the  return  of 
>heep  to  the  fold,  with  an  imitation  of 
the  .sound  of  the  bells  on  their  necks 
was  another  pretty  song  which  vastly 
please  d  the  audience. 

The  final  luiiubcr  was  Marchelti's 
•La  prcghiera,"  a.  supplication  in 
which  the  singers  were  accompanied 
on  the,  piano  by  the  while-haired  Al- 
berto Cametti.  The  composer  was  di- 
rector of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  of 
Rome  and  died  in  ia02.  A.s  the  audi- 
slarted    lo    Iea\e    the  singers 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

'^  

J  Ci,r  ■  - 

The  Vatican  Choirs. 

An  audience  which  tilled  virtually 
every  seat  in  Carnegie  Hall  at  opera 
war  prices  and  .stood  up  several  rows 
thick  in  the  rear  gave  a  hearty  and 
deserved  welcome  to  the  associated 
Vatican  Choirs  under  the  leadership 
of  Monsignor  Raffaele  Casimirl  in  their 
first  programme  of  classical  church 
mudc  last  night.  Mayor  Hylan  wel- 
comed the  singers  on  behalf  of  the| 
people  of  New  York  and  presented  thej 
leader  with  the  flag  of  the  city,  receiv- 
ing in  return  the  chanted  thanks  of 
the  choir  addressed  in  stirring  tones 
to  -the  excellent  "May-yor  Heelan." 
Ai-chbishop  Hayes  arrived  from  Al- 
bany in  time  for  the  second  part  of 
the  programme  and  ■was  enthusiasti- 
cally received  by  the  audience. 

An  occa.sional.ialtei-ing  by  the  child! 
trebles  in  the  speedier  moments  of  at- 
tack was  the  only  fault— hardly  call- 
ing for  menlion — in  an  evening  Of  ^x- 
ciuisite  song.    These  same  cliUd  voices 
were  of  a  ravishing  beauty  in  the 
pianissimo  finales.    Tenors  of  an  al- 
most fla'svless  quality  and  bassos  who 
made  up  for  the  absence  of  all  instru- 
iTtental    accompaniment    carilfd  the 
burden  of  the  stirring  chorals  from 
Palestrina,  wlio,  with  two  offertories 
and  four  motets,  had  more  than  half 
of  the  progranpnie  to  himself.  The 
child  singers  were  again  in  their  own 
in    Tommaso    Vittoria's  Responsorio 
from  Jeremiah  and  an  "Ave  Maria." 
Between  the  Spani.sh  Vittoria's  pre- 
vailing minor  chords  and  Palestrina's 
jubilant  "Exultate  Deo,"  with  which  the 
programme  closed,  the  singers  had  the 
opportunity  to  prove  the  full  range  of 
their  powers.  A  "Veni  Sanctus  Spiritus," 
v^equence  for  six  voices,  of  Monsignor 
Casimiri's  own  composition,  showefl  a 
fine  simplicity.     It  was  warmly  re- 
ceived   Encores  were  numerous.  The 
proofreader  who  permitted  the  fear- 
ful  massacre  of  the  Latin  text  in  the 
•printed   programme  should   come  In 
for  stern  ecclesia.stical  censure  at  the 
I  very  lenst.   

Commander,  Officers  anTMen  of  the 
Conte  di  Cavour  Entertained  in 
Madison  Square  Garden. 


enci  , 

sprang  a  surprise  by  beginning  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  The  w^ords 
were  Italian,  but  lh<;  anthem  was 
sung  with  .\mcrican  spirit,  and  the 
audience  seemed  to  take  a  wicked  de-^ 
light  that  the  soprano  had  the  samel 
trouble  as  most  Aincricans  with  the 
high  notes. 

Regarding  this  soprano,  it  may  be 
said  without  detraction  that  the  voice 
rarely  sounds  fenjninc.  It  is  dear 
and  strong  in  the  high  notes,  but  not 
so  agieeMblc  in  tlie  others.  Signor 
(Jabrielli  la.st  nighl  showed  an  inclina- 
tion to  fiat  in  some  pla<es.  a  tendency 
shared  by  the  contralto  and  tenor,  but 
not  the'  basso.  The  latter  is  the 
smallest  and  sliortest  member  of  the 
rtet.  whil'~  1  ho  soprano  is  nT  im-l 


i    In  Madison  Square  Garden  last  night 
'  lO.OflO  persons  attended  a  gala  perform- 
I  jince  of  grand  opera  arranged  by  tlie 
'  lUlian   newspaper,    II   Progresso  Italo- 
!  Americatio,  as  a  tribute  to  Rear  Admiral 
Ugo  Conz,   of  the  Royal  Italian  Navy: 
b.is  staff  ofiicers  and  the  crew  of  the 
Italian  battleship,  Conte  di  Cavour.  now 
in  port. 

Seldom  has  opera  been  sung  m  New 
York  before  an  audiencs  of  such  size  as 
that  which  heard  Mascagni's  "Cavallcria 
Rusticana,"  and  JjConcavaUo's  "Pag- 
llacci."  Admirnl  Conz,  accc.ri'panied  by 
prominent  members  of  the  Italian-Amer- 
ican colony  in  the  city,  occupied  a  box  at 
the  right  of  the  platform,  and  in  sur- 
rounding boxes  were  his  officer's.  OccA 
jiying  the  ad.1acent  tiers  of  .=eats  were  scvi, 
oral  hundred  of  the  battleship's  crew. 

Despite  the  disturbances  inevitable 
i:n  rudionee  of  s-.ich  dimensions  and  tlio; 
handicaps  incident  to  the  use  of  the  Gar- 
den as  an  opera  house,  the  r^rforroanc* 
was  a  success,  artistically  as  well  as 
financial'".  Tlie  IiUian  Babies*  Free 
Milk  Furd  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  "Till 
receive  thousands  of  dollars. 

Fortune  alio  was  general  artistic  direo* 
tor.   Miss  Rosa  I'onselle  sang  Santuzz-a  in 
"Cavalleria."   Romeo  Boscacci  -was  Tur- 
,ridu,    Mi-sa   Stella   De   Mette   was  Lola, 
Mario  Valle  sang  AUio  and  Miss  Emma 
jBornigia.    Lucia.      In    "Pagliacci"  Mi.iS 
'  Edna  Kellogg  a.^sumed  the  role  of  Ncdda. 
The  other  principals  were  Manuel  Salazar 
las  Canio.  Riccardo  Stracciari  as  Tonio. 
I  iordano  Paltrinieri  as  Beppc  and  Menotti 
Frascono  as  Silvio.      The  singers  were 
:  called  before  the  curtain  repeatedly  at  Oie 
close  of  each  act.   iulio  Setti  directed  the 
chorus  and  aetano  Merola,  conductor,  and 
the  orchestra  shared  in  the  honors  tlie 
eveninjr 


lerest  or  curiosity  exemplified  b^ttrft 
substitution  of  hundreds  for  eery  ten 
persons  whose  appreciation  of  classical 
church  music  has  been  awakened  b. 
twenty-five  years  of  endeavor  on  thei 
part  of  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch  and  the' 
Musical  Art  Society  was  a  fair  cause 
of  surprise.    The  phenomenon  had  an 
explanation,  of  course,  but  no  judicious, 
observer   of   musical    affairs    in  New', 
York  or  anywhere  else  is  likely  to  seek 
it  in  a  sudden  conversion  of  the  multi-j 
tude  to  a  taste  and  understanding  for 
the  most  elevated,  refined  and  exclusive 
form  of  choral  music.    However,  that 
does   not   signify.     It   is   a   thing  of{ 
loftier  concern  that  thousands  of  peo- 
ple  no  matter  what  their  promptings, 
did'  hear  the  choir,  and  that  many  of 
them  if  they  did  not  comprehend  at 
left  felt  the  beatity  of  the  artistic  mani- 
festation. ,        .  J.  -i. 

The  concert  was  one  of  great  dignity 
and  lovliness.  To  those  who  have  been  I 
initiated  more  or  less  by  such  meet- 
;  ines  or  services  as  have  been  vouch- 
safed us  by  the  Musical  Art  Society  i 
and  the  choirs  of  the  Russian  Church 
and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Di- 
vine   it  afforded  new  insight  into  the 
methods  which  have  made  the  singing 
of  the  choirs  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and, 
the  ancient  Roman  basilicas  a  thing 
f€t   apart   Maestro    Casimir   land  his| 
choristers   have  taught  us  something 
about  the  traditions  which  have  come 
down  from  the  old  Scholae  CantorumJ 
They  have  demonstrated  that  the  mu-i 
sic  "of   Palestrina,  and   his  contempo-) 
raries  does  noto  live  >'v.  the  pnntedi 
page.    It  lives  in  the  -  xperiences  andi 
feelings  of  the  singers     No  conceivable 
indications    of    time    and  expression, 
could  make  a  choir  sing  as  do  those, 
chori»ters    unless   the    traditions  hadi 
been  kept  alive  through  the  centuries 
and  the  singers  trained  m  them  until 
their  expression  is  become  so  easy  and 
natural  as  to  seem  unvolitional.  ^ 
There  is  no  mvstery  about  some  ov 
the     devices     employed— the  pa^ual 
introduction  of  voices  when  a  thrilling 
crescendo  is  developing,  the  reversion 
of  the  process  in  diminendos,  and  the 
changes  of  timber  between  a  crashing 
fortissimo    and    a    murmuring  piano. 
But  even  after  the  devices  have  been, 
discovered  the  power  and  the  charn^. 
still  have  the  listener  wondering. 

And  with  the  wonderment  grows  ap- 
preciation and  admiration  for  the  old 
music.  What  miracles  of  decimation 
are  employed  by  the  masters  m  the 
classic  ecclesiastical  style!  In  a  res- 
ponsorium  by  Ingegneri  hymning  the 
lincidents  attending  the  crucihxion  ot 
7;hrist  an  effect  of  contrast  was  heard 
last  night  before  which  some  of  the 
most  striking  devices  of,  modern  in- 
strumentalists and  operatic  composers 
would  seem  puny.  ^   ^i.-  t 

The  words  of  thcrenitent  thiet, 
"Momento  mei,  Domine,"  of  ineffable 
pathos  and  tenderness,  were  followed 
by  a  tonal  thunderbolt  when  the  high 
sopranos  and  tenors  shrieked  out  the 
words  "Petrs  scissa>."  The  rocks  were 
rent  indeed.  And  this  ■was  but  one  in- 
stance of  many  in  the  motif  by  Pal- 
:  estrina  and  Marenzio  v/hich  were  sung. 

It  is   a  map-niiicent  body  of  singers, 
(marvellously  trained,  and  the  potency 
'  of   Roman    traditions    is  w'ondertully 
Droved  by  the  fact  that  though  they 
'  sing  with  such  wonderful  precision  in 
all  resoects,  they  are  yet  a  composite 
body,  a  collection  of  singers  from  va^ 
rious  churches.    Lovers  of  pure  eccle- 
siastical music  cannot  afford  to  miss 
hearing  Maestro   Casimiri's  boys  and 


Cy 


dTsno;  ^»  (Iranv 

per'foi,  ^''r, 
acci"  ai...  ..Hc.>i.i;..ui.iu,i  s  "Jesus  11 
Arisen."  .  , 

Cantor  AVoolff's  singing  is  witlio 
auy  particular  finesse.    His  appeal 
frankly  to  the  emotions.   An  ana  from 
"Tosca"  and  several  Jewish  melodic^ 
provided  him  with  many  opportunities 
to  be  ef^'ectivo. 

Mr  Pilzer  'vris  more  at  home  m  the 
solo  pieces  than  in  the  first  move 
ments  of  the  Cesar  Franck  ^sonatii, 
which  he  playo'^.  with  Mr.  ^^-abri  n- 
witsch,  when  th  -  honors  were  decidedly 
the  pianist's. 

rena  Van  <-or<lon  Makes 

Debut  in  Song  Recital 

Miss  Cyrena  Van  Gordon,  who  pre- 
viously had  be=n  heard  in  New  York  [ 
as  one  of  the  cnief  mezzos  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Cnmpany  and  who  sang 
"Anieris"  at  tl  -  recent  open  air  per- 
formance of  "Aida"  at  Sheeoshead  Bay, 
made  her  debut  in  a  song  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

Miss  Van  Gcrdon  has  many  things 
in  her  favor.     There  are  few  women 
as  handsome  either  in  face  or  figure 
who  are  before  the  public  to-day,  and 
few   with    more    beautiful,    and    none  | 
with  freshe'r,  voices.    It  is  a  voice  lack- 
ing only  in  the  deeper  notes,  and  m 
the  medium  one  of  truly  luscious  qual 
ity.    Moreover,  it  is  sufficiently  powc. 
ful  and  it  possesses  no  breaks  through- 
out its  scale. 

She  was  at  her  best  yesterday  m 
the  French  group,  esnecially  in  Rabey  s 
"Tes  Yeux"  and  Pofdowski's  '-L'Heure 
Exquise."    In  these  son^s  she  mingled 
taste   with   refinement  of  feeling;  and 
displaved«  a    beautiful    command  of 
mezza'  voce.     She  also  sang  Handel's 
"Come   Beloved"  with  fine   spirit  and 
flexibility,  but  she  v,^as  less  successful 
in    Carey's   "Pastoral."     Her  operatic 
1  training    was    evident    in    Donizetti  s 
"0  Mio  Fernando,"  though  this  great 
I  air   was   not   impeccably    sung.  But 
taken  all  in  alL  Mi?s  Van  Gordon  is 
I  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  concert 
'  field,  where  her  taste  and  intelligence 
ought,  with  greater  exjieriecc,  to  prove 
as  nleasing  as  have  her  beauty  of  face 
and   voice    already    proved    upon  the 
stage  of  the  opera. 

STELLA  gYnOVA  51NGS 
AT  AEOLIAN  HALL 


Thousands  Hear  Vatican  Choirs'l 
Concert  of  Church  Music  at  j 
the  Hippodrome 


quar 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Many  conflicting  reflections  were 
awakened  by  the  concert  of  the  Vatican 
Choir  in  the  Hippodrome  last  night. 
The  extraordinary  manifestation  of  in- 


men.  They  may  have  come  merely  to 
entertain,  but  their  higher  mission  is 
to  educate. 

Gabrilo^witsch,  Baklanoflf  and 
Pilzer  Heard  at  Hippodrome 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist;  Helen 
Kanders,  soprano;  George  BaklanofT, 
barytone;  Cantor  Bernard  Woolff, 
tenor,  and  Maximilian  Pilzer,  violinist, 
gave  a  concert  at  the  Hippodrome  yes- 
terday afternoon,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Humanitarian  Cult.  The  pro- 
gramme was  of  a  popular  nature. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  who  made  his 
first  appearance  of  the  season,  played, 
as  usual,  with  the  utmost  possible  art 
and  the  least  possible  intrusions  in  the 
matter  of  personal  mannerisms  and 
keyboard  idiosyncrasies.  A  well-graced 
musician  he  is,  one  of  the  sanest  pian- 
ists now  before  the  public.  He  is  at 
his  best  in  romantic  music,  and  his 
pieces.  Beethoven's  "Moonlight"  so- 
nata, Mendelssohn's  "Spinning"  song, 
Chopin'^i  "Nocturne"  in  E  major  and 
"Ballade"  in  A  flat  major,  all  called 
forth  a  display 'of  his  finest  qualities. 

Miss  Kanders  has  a  lyric  soprano 
voice  of  considerable  beauty.  She 
sang  Rachmaninoff's  "Songs  of  Rus- 
sia," Campbell-Tipton's  "Crying  of 
Water,"  an  Irish  folk  song,  "I  Know 
Where  I'm  Going,"  and  Richard  Hage- 
man's  "Do  Not  Go,  My  Love,"  with; 
marked  intelligence,  beauty  of  tone  and 
excellent  diction.  But  when  she  at- 
tempted the  dramatic,  as  in  Moussorg- 
!  sky's  wild  "Hopak,"  it  was  the  voice  of 
Mimi  singing  music  written  for  Brun-i 

I  BaklanofT  was  obviously  suffer- 
from  a  cold  and  walked  out  on  the 
stage  with  the  lagging  steps  of  a  sickj 
man.  The  richness  of  his  voice,  how-, 
ever   was  discernible  through  his  iiH 


^^'7    •   y 

Young  Soprano  Heard  in  Recital  ofj 

•SBUV  sSuog 

Presenting  a   program   of  what  wa.sl 
desc-ii'bed  as  a  recital  of  arias  and  songs,| 
Stelli.   Genova.  a   .voung  soprano,  was| 
heard  at  Aeolian  Hall  vesterday  eTW 
ing. 

Aliss  Genova  is  a  young  lady  of  un- 
'i.sual  appearance  and  an  excellent  plat- 
form presenc-e. 

Her  voice  is  of  pleasina  qualit.v.  nn« 
she  renders  her  songs  with  assnranee. 
■She  is  iceliued  rather  to  force  her  upper 
tones,  with  a  result  that  she  sometime.s 
sings  a  trifle  off  the  key.  But  her  middle 
register  shows  a  really  musical  voice, 
and\vith  cniefnl  study  the  defects  can 
be  ea*ilv  remedied. 

Miss  Gcuova's  program  was  an  un-_. 
usual  one.  It  contained  some  songs  ot 
Grieg  and  composers  of  his  native  land 
and  a  smattering  of  iJebussy,  (iounod,  f 
and  Martini.  Miss  Genova  was  assisted  ,1 
by  lliawrenee  Muson  at  the  piano.  .Mi<s  • 
Mildred  .Johnson  and  (Jonrad  Forsberg. 

Bernard  Oi^fian&l^u 
5inQ6  in  Aeofian  Haff 


QONGS  far  removed  from  the 
beaten  path  were  introduced  by 
Bernard  Olshaiisky  in  Aeolian  Hall 
last  night.  -Air.  Ol.ihansky  has  been 
Identified  with  '  the  Boston  and 
Montreal  opera  companies  in  the 
capacity  of  leading  baritone.  His 
voice  is  of  heroic  character,  full, 
rich  and  mello'vi'.  His  methods  re- 
floct  good  training  and  excellent 
taste.       OCY'  y       ^  7/  ? 

The  outstanding  selections  were 
three  Rumanian  lolksongs  with  the 
translated  words;  Waghalter's  love- 
ly romance,  "For  One  Sweet  Hour 
(first  time);  "The  Kiss,"  by  Maestro 
Jacchia  (first  time);  two  dream 
songs  bv  aMrie  Bachmann,  still  In 
manuscript;  Bimboni's  elegy  for  the 
dead  soldiers  of  all  nations  (ftiU 
unpublished),  and  a  dellghtf  aJ  ballad, 
••Mignonette,"  recently  composed  by 

^'c:as'st""sonss  by  Handel.  Oluck 
and  RonOncini.  and  other  selections 
by  Russian,  French  and  Amerclan 
writers  completed  the  llat.  . 


Mr.    Bodanzky's   Influence  Is 
Shown  in  First  Concert  of 
New  Symphony  Orchestra 


hild 

i  Mr 
ing 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

It  was  i  •-•obably  because  Mr.  Artur 
Bodanzky  owes    a    double  allegiance 
;  this  season— to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


ing,  si?c. 


to  tlio  iN'uw  byinpliDiiy  Urciieslra  -  thai 
the  flrst  of  the  Intter  organization's 
I  concerts  took  placo  in  Carnegio  Hall 
last  night,  the  date  being  much  earlier 
thnn  has  been  customarily  asaignod  to 
meetitigs  of  this  class.  That  the  public 
was  ripe  for  the  occasion,  however, 
was  evidenced  by  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  the  audience.  It  was  dis 
inetively  a  musical  one,  tilled  with  a 
kindly  feeling  toward  the  conductor, 
but  inclined  also  to  weigh  with  some 
care  the  offerings  which  he  brought. 
In  its  personal  attitude  it  was  dis- 
posed to  enthusiasm;  in  its  relation 
to  somewhat  conservative,  the  music 
and  its  performance  which  means  that 
It  did  not  explode  with  rapture  at 
every  opportune  and  inopportune  mo- 
ment, as  is  usually  the  case  now  that 
eemposers  and  performers  are  ac- 
counted as  little  compared  with  the 

Sintleman  who  waves  his  baton  over 
•  band.  Yet  there  was  warm  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  things  which  the 
evening  brought,  and  respectful  atten- 
tion to  everything. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  brought  forward' an 
Interesting  scheme  of  pieces,  though 
only  one  of  them  was  new.  This  was 
one    of   Baeh's   choral  jirelurfes  for 
organ  ("Out  of  the  deep  I  cry  to  thee" 
was  the  translated  title)  transcribed 
for  orchestra  by  the  conductor — a  work 
somewhat  too   austere   to   warm  the 
hearts  of  an  ordinary  concert  audience. 
For  this  reason  and  rather  for  want 
of  sensuous  appeal  in  the  scoring  and 
performance    it   was   coolly  received. 
Mr.  Loeffler's  "Pagan  Poem"  touched 
a  more  responsive  chord,  especially  in 
the  refrain  introduced  by  the  three 
trumpets  played  off  stage,  which  mark^ 
the  recurrent  climaxes  of  its  poetical 
significance  and  musical  charm.  It  liad 
een  heard  here  before  at  concerts  of 
l|ir  Ihe  Boston  and  Symphony  orchestras, 
but  it  was  only  that  refrain  which 
railed    up    haunting    memories,  and 
?tirred  the  imagination  and  emotions  of 
he  hearers.  The  rest  will  need  many  j 
ore  hearings  to  be  understood  and 
come  unalfecctedly  enjoyable. 
Mr.   Heinrlch   Gebhard,   of  Boston, 
ho  has  closely  identified  himself  with 
lie  work,  played  the  pianoforte  part 
^  it  needs  must  be  played  to  become 
e    integral    element    in    the  music 
'I'.ich  it  is,  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  showed 
roper  appreciation  of  this  when  he 
ought  the  pianist  forward  to  share 
the  applause  which  followed  the  per- 
iimance.    A  spiritual  wreath  ought 
ISO  to   have  been  placed   upon  the 
rows  of  the  players  of  the  English 
■rn  and  trumpets. 

The  rest  was  familiar  in  music — 
.Vagner's  "A  Faust  Overture"  and  Bee- 
hoven's  C  minor  Symphony.    The  per- 
ormance  of  these  compositions  chal- 
nged  attention  mainly  for  the  con- 
ictor,  his  interpretation,  his  handling 
instrumental  material  which  is  not 
pecially  noteworthy  in  quality,  though 
showed  itself  plastic  in  Mr.  Bodanz- 
's  always  reverent  and  genuinely  sin- 
oie  hands. 
Care  for  detail  rather  than  spon- 
meity  and  warmth  and  eloquence  of 
Iterance    marked    the    playing;  bdt 
lese  qualities  are  not  likely  long  to 
main  hidden  with  so  zealous  a  musi- 
an  as  Mr.  Bodanzky  at  the  conduct- 
's desk.    It  is  his  personality  which 
list  show  the  new  organization  enti- 
'  d  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  city's 
usical  life.    The  concert  will  be  re- 
lated this  afternoon. 


1 1  Symphonj 
Ml.  l^dcfflei'.s  symphonic  pooni  la  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  American  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  orchea- 
tra,  and  it  U  worthy  of  mora  frequent 
repetition  than  It  lia.s  had ;  though  It 
should  be  said  that  Mr.  Lawrence  Gll- 


'  '     '  ...    I  ,,jiip  nc.M  jiriij 

,  wa.s  jjii  .:.i;iM,muna.  My.  IJodanzky 
I  spoke  di.sparagingly  of  Wasnei-  not 
jlong  ago,  and  hin  attitude  toward  the 
jwork  last  night  was  not  that  of  an 
1  enthu.slast.    He  brought  out  some  tell- 
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man,  the  program  annotalor,  comjlalnod  l)nK  effects,  nevertliele.s.s,  and  even  had 
unduly  In  his  note  that  It  had  not  been  ithe  courage  to  change  one  note  of  the 


hriiiii  In  New  York  .-ilnce  Mr.  pamrosch 
played  it  In  1910.  It  had  been  given 
hen?  .since  then  by  the  Boston  orchestra 
unilrr  Dr.  Muck. 

It  Is  al  compoijltlon  of  splendid  and 
puissant  Imagination  and  compelling 
power;  the  work  of  a  master  of  con- 
struction and  of  rich  orchestral  timbre* : 
oric'nal  In  Its  substance  and  of  an  ex- 
alted and  fiery  kind  of  beauty  evoked 
by  thf  wierd  and  fantastic  Imagery  of 
Vlifrll'.s  BIphth  Eclogue.   buj_ .standing 

by  lt.self  a.s  a  work  of  art  and  attempt- 
ing no  literal  detail  or  elucidation  of  the 
poet.  It  has  indeed  captured  the  mood 
of  his  verse,  and  Is  potent  in  Its  sug- 
gestlveness,  in  Its  embodiment  of  the 
gloom  and  despair,  the  sensuousness, 
the  "  crying  amorousness  "  of  the  pagan 
maiden,  the  frantic,  almost  savage  re- 
joicing at  the  success  of  her  rites  to 
draw  her  lover  home  from  the  city. 

The  whole  performance  of  this  diffi- 
cult score  was  of  a  delightful  euphony 
and  precision,  plastic  in  phrase,  swelling 
in  Its  rhapsodic  outline,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  work.  The  difficult  piano  part— 
an  essential  edement  of  the  ensemble 
rather  than  an  added  solo— was  played 
by  Mr.  Heinrlch  Gebhard  with  exactly 
the  right  feeling;  and  so  were  the  re- 
frain of  the  three  trumpets  blown  be- 
hind the  scenes  as  an  ineenlous  addi- 
tion to  the  color  effects,  rather  than  as 
a.  dellneative  detail,  and  th«  English 
"Of""  obllgato,  by  artists  not  named. 

There  was  great  and  spontaneous  en- 
thusiasm over  this  performance,  and 
Mr.  Loeffler,  who  was  present,  was 
called  out  to  bow  his  acknowledgements, 
with  Mr.  Bodenzky,  while  the  orchestra 
ro.se  to  greet  him. 

The  same  dramatic  power,  beauty  and 
plasticity  of  phrase  and  di.^cernlng  ex- 
position of  the  spirit  marked  Mr. 
Bodanzky'.s  performartoe  of  Wagner's 
overture.  There  was  much  vigor  In 
that  of  the  first  movement  of 
Beethroven's  Symphony,  perhaps  a 
somewhat  rude  vigor;  and  the  quality 
of  the  tone  was  made  thereby  to  suffer 
somewhat.  But  It  was  a  strong  and  In- 
affected  reading  of  the  music,  without 
an  attempt  to  discover  what  had  not 
been  discovered  before. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 


By  RICHAKD  ALDBICH. 

The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  which, 
fter  a  false  start  or  two  finally  got 
3lng  last  season,  made  a  superb  en- 
ance  upon  Its  second  season  last  even- 
ig  In  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
ossessed  the  key  by  which  the  door  of 
Jccess  was  opened  then,  and  now  he 
pened  those  portals  wide  with  a  con- 
rt  that  filled  Carnegie  Hall  with  an 
ithuslastlc  audience  and  gave  promise 
I  much  gratification  to  lovers  of  or- 
lestral  music. 

That  promise  was  made  not  only  by 
le  orchestra  Itself,  which  showed  al- 
sady  a  great  Improvement  over  Its 
aylng  last  Spring,  but  also  by  the 
irther  disclosure  which  Mr.  Bodanzky 
ade  of  his  powers  as  a  symphonic  con- 
Jctor.  What  he  has  done  at  the  Opera 
;ouse  has  certified  to  an  altogether  re- 
arkable  talent  as  a  conductor  of  the 
ric  drama,  and  he  is  making  it  evi- 
int  that  in  this  different  sphere  he  Is 
lually  a  master.  The  orchestra,  already 
^s  a  different  sound,  more  homo- 
meous,  more  beauUful.  It  has  still 
imething  to  gain  in  homogeneity  and  in 
sauty,  and  in  the  finer  graces  of  or- 
lestra  playing,  but  there  was  much  to 
imire  and  to  enjoy  In  the  precision,  the 
ilance,  the  excellent  quality  of  some  of 
le  choirs. 

The  program  had  been  augmented  by 
e  Inclusion  of  a  transcription  by  Mr. 
odanzky  of  Bachs's  choral  prelude  for 
gan  on  the  wind  and  stdings,  an  effec- 
/e  translation  from  the  organ  edition 
which  the  recurring  phases  of  the 
mn  are  Intoned  by  the  trombone  and 
reathed  with  a  marvellous  counterpoint 
y  the  other  instruments. 
The  other  numbers,  as  originally  pro- 
iCted,  were  Charles  Martin  L.oeffler'3 
Pagan  Poem,"  after  Virgil,  Op.  14, 
rapiipi-'.';  •■  Klne  Faust  Ouverture,"  and 


New  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  first  concert  of  the  first  (fall) 
season  of  the  New  Symphony  Orches- 
tra took  place  last  night  in  Carnegie 
Hall  in  an  atmosphere  and  tempera- 
ture which  almost  precluded  comfort. 
The  programme  o^pened  with  one  of 
the  chorale  preludes  for  organ  of 
Bach — "From  out  the  depths  I  cry 
to  thee" — the  one  In  E  minor.  Bach 
so  often  made  arrangements  of  his 
own  works  that  the  precedent  is  a 
good  one  to  follow — if  the  work  is  well 
done.  This  particular  one  is  well 
adapted  for  orchestral  transcription, 
even  though  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  orchestral  color-^there  is 
such  opportunity  in  many  of  them. 
This  one  is  written  for  four  parts  on 
the  manuals  and  two  on  the  pedals — 
the  theme,  choral  melody,  being  given 
to  the  right  foot.  As  even  the  largest 
organs  only  have  one  pedal  keyboard, 
it  is  impo.ssible  to  make  the  melody 
stand  out  as  it  does  in  Mr.  Bodanzky's, 
arrangement,  which  gives  it  to  trom- 
bones, while  the  strings  and  wood 
wind  play  the  five  accompanying; 
parts.  The  arrangement  was  very  ef- 
fective and  was  well  played. 

The  second  number  was  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler's  "Pagan  Poem," 
founded  on  the  love  poem  of  Alphesi- 
boeus  in  the  Eclogue  of  Virgil  called 
"The  Sorceress,"  with  the  refrain 
"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw 
Daphnis  home."  This  is  perhaps  the  I 
finest  of  Loeffler's  works,  but  it  is^-i 
not  heard  often,  owing  to  the  elabo- 
rate piano  part,  which  is  not  of  suf- 


in-.-,!  horn  part  to  bring  out  the  mel- 
ody better.  When  it  was  written,  horn 
players  of  the  calibre  of  Xavler  Reiter 
and  Domenlco  Caputo,  who  played  it 
la.si  night,  must  have  been  rare. 

The  Deediovon  nfth  Symphony  end- 
ed the  programme.  It  Is  no  discredit 
to  -Vii.  lioiian-tky  lo  say  that  the  dis- 
comfort in  the  hall  prevented  spii-it 
in  the  performance.  The  audience 
was  large  and  appreciative.  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky was  received  with  prolonged 
applause  when  he  appeared,  and  there 
was  also  much  applau.se  at  the  close 
of  the  programme.  A  judicial  esti- 
imate  of  the  work  of  the  orchestra 
would,  perhaps,  be  premature  after  the 
jflrst  performance  of  a  new  organiza- 

j  Serious  competition  for  New  York's  long  I 
Established  orchestras  has  arisen  In  the 
■New  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  opened, 
ithe  orchestral  season  last  night  with  a 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Last  spring  the  orchestra  was  founded 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mrs.  New- 
bold  Le  Roy  Edgar  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gug- 
genheimer,  and  after  only  a  moderately 
successful  start  it  ended  its  season  sen- 
sationally  by  introducing  to  the  symphonic 
[field  a.•^  a  conductor  Arthur  Bodanzky, 
'principal  conductor  of  the  Metropolitan 
iOpera  Company.  A  brilliant  reading  of 
'srahm  '  First  Symphony  then  established 
jhlm  fin  ly  in  the  orchestra  field,  and  last 
'night  he  did  nothing  to  discredit  his  first 
[impression.  In  fact  It  was  wthout  doubt 
the  Brahms  symphony  at  last  season's 
fnal  concert  that  drew  a  large  subscription 
for  this  year's  concerts.  The  audience  last 
night  was  as  brilliant  as  those  which  at. 
tended  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  before 
the  war.  It  was  the  first  large  gathering 
of  musical  enthusiasts,  artists  and  patrons 
of  music.  During  the  intermisson  the 
lobby  was  crowded  wth  celebrities  of  the 
concert  and  operatic  stage  greeting  each 
other  with  the  entliuslasm  that  always 
comes  with  a  new  season. 

Carnegie  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
It  was  a  real  test  for  Mr.  Bodanzky  and 
his  new  men.  The  orchestra  had  been  bet- 
tered by  weeding  out  poor  players  and  en- 
gaging others  of  greater  talent.  While 
the  new  men  have  not  been  together  long 
enough  to  perfect  en  ensemble  compara- 
ble to  the  Metropolitan  orchestra,  or  the 


of  the  art, 

music  that  i   i     >  rs  of 

the  Instrument;  and  he  ha.s  cxcludeil 
Ih'-  nio.^t  modern,  that  ilie  i  la.''8lc.';  ma.^ 
lin\o  a' bett'  T  chance. 

It  i.<i  an  cxai  ting  undei  taking,  one  that 
might  well  task  the  powf  r.s  of  the  greal- 
ffl  and  tlie  mo.st  versatile.  .Mr.  iiulili- 
Is  an  cxtremcl.v  serious  .n.s  wt»ll  as  hu 
iinibltlous  arti.'t.  who  lifi>  pursued  Mm 
hiRhe.ot  Ideals  unfalterlngl.\ .  hut  he  h'l  - 
hi  lelofore  fhown  limitations  that  mighi 
make  one  less  filled  with  (ielermlnalion 
to  lie.iitate  at  what  looms  befor.>  hlni 
Ills  program  last  evening  suggested  Hi. 
wa.\-  in  which  he  approaches  the  ni^jltei. 
It  wa.s  devotcil  liail'  to  Hadi  an<l  half 
to  Cliopin.  fitting  complements ;  and  Iw 
maile  the  conjunction  still  more  inter- 
e.sting  by  playing  Bach  s  niu.slc  in  tlio 
shape  in  which  it  was  written.  Theie 
were  three  pieludes  and  fugues  from  the 
"  Well  Tempered  Clavichord,"  a  won- 
drous tna.suri'  that  piani.sts  are  begin- 
ning Ic  appreciate  will  repay  exploita- 
tion ill  puniu;  a.s  well  a.s  in  piivate.  and 
the  t'hiomatic  l'"antasy  and  Kugur.  His 
Chopin  number.f  comprised  the  1-'  iiiinoi' 
ballade,  the  H  flat  minor  sonata,  th"- 
I'  .sharp  minor  polonai.se.  the  O  minor 
nocturne,  the  ("  sharp  minor  scherzo. 

Hf.re  wer«  two  of  the  most  int'  nsel>- 
poetical  and  rom.Tntic  of  musicians.  But 
.Mr.  Ruhlig  did  not  penetrate  deeply  intri 
the  essentiallv-  poetical  and  roniantii 
qualities  of  their  music.  Hi.s  pla.^ins  of 
BMch  was  remarkably  clear  in  its  arlitu- 
latlon,  firm  in  rhythm,  iinml.stakable  in 
it.s  exposition  of  the  contrapuntal  fabric, 
the  arehitertorlc  structure ;  but  there 
wa.s  little  revelation  of  the  inner  fire 
that  burns  beneath  the  fnrmallaii.  Not 
even  the  chromatic  fanta.sy  kindled  hirii 
to  eloquence,  an'l  there  was  a  certain 
hardne.ss  in  it,  for  ,\lr.  Buhlig's  tone  in 
all  the.se  pioce.s  was  singularly  lacking 
in  variety  and  slgr,ificancp  of  color,  in 
fullness  and  richness  of  nuance. 

There  was  appHrently  more  sympathy, 
or.  at  any  rate.,  a  less  constrained  ex  ■ 
pre.ssion  of  it.  in  his  playing  of  Chopin, 
which  had  tlis  same  technical  exf-el- 
lence.s  and  linear  precision,  and  some- 
thing more  of  the  flush  and  warmth  of 
the  mu.sic.  Eloquent  it  could  not  be 
called.  y«-t  that  it  appealed  to  his  listen- 
ers, considcra bl »^  in  numbers,  was  shown 
by  their  abundant  applause. 

B.r  KICH.'VKD*.\LDKICH.  i 


Rosen   and   Gardner   in  Kecltalx. 

Two  young  vioUni.sts  now  well  known 
to  New  York,  Max  Rosen  and  Samuel 
Gardner,  took  an  uncomfortable  after- 
noon for  their  recitals  ye.sterday,  Mr. 
Rosen  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Mr.  Gardner  in 
Aeolian:  and  though  the  conditions  were 
not  encouraging  to  a  violinist's  best  en- 
deavors, large  audiences  heard  both  and. 
suffering,  .seemed  to  derive  enjoyment 
from  both. 
Mr.  Rosen  seems  .scarcely  to  have  met  i 


players  who,  no  doubt,  will  give  way  to 
better,  everything  points  toward  the  new 
Symphony  orchestra  as  the  future  leader 
in  New  York's  orchestral  field.  Surely  Mr. 
Bodanzky  is  far  and  away  the  best  sym- 
phonic conductor  in  New  York  today. 

The  programme,  while  not  exceptionally 
novel,  was  well  chosen.  An  arrangement 
of  Bach's  choral  prelude  for  organ  by 
Mr.  Bodanzky  opened  the  programme.  At 
once  it  became  apparent  that  the  tone  of 
the  str.ng  secton  had  been  greatly  im- 
proved over  laet  year.  The  ensemble  is 
not  yet  perfect  but  It  Is  good. 

Fro  mthe  old  contrapuntal  choral  of 
Bach  came  a  sudden  change.  The  next 
number  was  Charles  Martin  Loeffler's 
"A  Pagan  Poem,"  modern  from  the  first 
crashes  of  the  orchestral  piano  to  the 
trumpet  obligato  off  stage.  Mr.  Loef- 
fler  lives  in  Boston,  hit  there  is  noth- 
ing cold  or  scholastic  about  his  Pagan 
Poem.  It  is  modern  as  Debussy  is  mod-i 
ern.  It  has  atmosphere  and  color.  Tol 
be  sure,  there  are  reminiscences  of| 
"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  but  they  are.  not 
objectionably  prominent.  Not  of  even 
worth,  Mr.  Loeffler's  music  has  mo- 
ments of  haunting  beauty  and  others 
of  real  power.  Its  piajio  obbligato  is 
piquant,  and  It  was  admirably  played 
by  Heinrich  Gebbard.  The  whole  work, 
was  rendered  by  Mr.  Bodanzky  and  his 
men  smoothly  and  carefully.-  At  the 
close  there  was  deafening  applause  for 
the  conductor,  the  orchastra  and,  finalJ 
ly,  for  the  composer,  who  bowed  ac 
knowledgment  from  the  stage. 

After  the  Intermission  Wagner's] 
"Faust"  overture  was  played 


old  Boston  Symphony,  and  there  are  a  few  i  f'^'^  '''^"^  expectations  raised  on  his  be 

half  on  his  return  to  New  York.  Yet  ho 
has  undoubted  talent  and  lime  enougli 
before  him  to  grow.  His  playing  of  nei- 
ther- of  his  most  important  pieces— Vitali's 
chaconne,  which  i<;  showing  signs  of 
wear,  and  Ernsf.s  F  sharp  minor  con- 
certo—-was  hardly  that  of  a  maturf  ar- 
tist emancipated  from  tutelage,  but  Was 
J''^'.t!?^'  '^^  ^  gifted  pupil  well  taught, 
and  with  a  good  memory  for  cxco  lent 
precepts  His  tone  ivas  rather  small, 
though  frequently  of  penetrating  and 
appealing  sw-eetness,  injured  sometimes 
by  attempts  to  enlarge  it  forcibly.  Cer- 
tain cantablle  passages  he  delivered  with 
real  charm  and  musical  persuasiveness. 
His  .style  lacks  the  bigness  and  repo.se 
needed  for  Vitali'.s  chlconne ;  and  tlw 
performance  was  further  marred  by  a 
oomewhat  spinele.ss  accompaniment  that 
failed  to  furnish  a  -sufficient  framework 
?n  "^h^^r"""^  ^"'^  '■°''''''  e-'^Pecially 


Mt.  Ro.sen  played  Ernst's  concerto  ade- 
luately  for  the  most  part  but  rarelv 
with  briHIancy.,  and  a  pWof  thisTind 
wtth  «  hl-uf  delivered 
w  th,^,ft  ''nlli9n.;.v  that  seems  produced 

^jmPh  ^^  ^'^"'^■''''■y  'hi-'"  performance. 
.Such  parts  of  It  a.s  offered  a  slnginc 

affl°;H;n^'''-  ?°v,"^"  cares.sed  with  obvfouf 
affection  and  beauty  of  tone.  After  this 
among  the  les.ser  pieces  was  a  Romanze 
of  Mr  Rosen  s  own  composition.  He 
\^as  vigorously  applauded  throughout 

In  Aeolian  Hall  Mr.  Gardner  displayed 
a  more  robust  and  convincing  stvie  that 
was  not  without  its  varietv  of  exprest-  ' 
^Zll^'^if-    ^7  S"^*'  fortunate  In  his  mfe^- 
fnlo^-Z.^\^''"''V^  ^  concerto,  I 

nr  tnZJ:     "i*"  abundant  .sweep 

of  energy  and  power  of  tone,  as  well  aS 
a  wen-rounded  breadth  of  phrase  .  hI 
vagner-^i  S:?."""^,^^  ^^^^  7'^^  ^wo  sonatas,  llan- 
Tv7r^^!.i  ^  '^"'^   Tartinl's  called  ■■TiVe 


danzky's     refined,     slightly     subdued,!  group  that  included  two  pieces  of  his 
Wagnerian   readings    are    familiar    td  o^".  a  Prelude  in  C  and  a   "Slovak  '■ 
operagoers  at  the  Metropolitan.    With^  '^e  f'rst  being  like  a  gay  and  rapid  irn- 
ficient  prominence,  however,  to  make  1°"*^  ^eing  too  noisy  or  blatant  he  sue-  u™^{|ho'°"'---- '^^'^  '!-^tened  to 

ceeds  In  putting  sufficient  force  into  marked 
his  readings. 

The  programme  closed  with  Beethov 
en's  Fifth  Symphony. 


a  concerto  of  it.  It  is  said  that  Hein- 
rich Gebhard  of  Boston,  who  played 
the  piano  part  on  this  occasion,  lias 
played  it  every  time  the  work  has 
been  given.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  he  plays  it  con  a7nore,  and  with 
a  true  sense  of  its  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  work  as  a 
whole  is  "modern"  without  being- 
cacophonic,  full  of  color,  sometimes 
leaning  on  Wagner,  sonitlimes  on 
Debussy,  but  more  often  with  an  in- 
dividuality of  its  own.  There  was 
j  much  enthusiasm  over  the  perfor- 
■  mance,  and  Mr.  Loeffler,  whe  wa^' 
!  present,  was  given  an  ovation. 


fty   R1CH,\RD  .il.DRICH. 

Richard  Buhlig,  a  pianist  well  known 
to  New  Yo!  k'  and  with  a  wide  experi^ 
encc  in  Europe,  made  a  beginning  last, 
evening  in  .Veolian  Hall  of  an  ambitiou.^ 
and  compreliensive  task  that* he  has  set 
himself.  Tt  is  to  present  "  as  much  as 
pos.sible  of  the  permanently  significant 
in  the  literature  of  the  piano  "  in  sever 
recitals.  He  has  wisely  attempted  nc 
chronological  sequence,  nor  has  lie  un- 
fidertaken  to  explore  any  deviotis  by-way.^ 


the  whole  tone  .scale,  the  second  beinsr 
marked  by  what  may  be  taken  for  f  ^ 
Slovaklan  character.    Mr.  Gardner  wlio  I 
received  much  applau.se  in  the  course  of 
ihe  ^?eTud1:  -P-t| 


Serge  Prokofieflf  Gives  Piano 
Recital  at  Aeolian  Hall;  Con- 
cert at  the  Hippodrome 

At  his  concert  yesterday  afternoon 
Serge  Prokofieff  ~cooed  as  gently  as 
any  sucking  dove.  This  youne  Prome- 
theus from  Russia,  who,  it  hadbeen  as- 
serted, had  already  stolfin  from  heaven 
the  sacred  fire  which  is  to  light  the 
music  of  the  future,  submitted  himself 
to   being  bound   to  the   rock   of  the 
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^ics  an,l  discoursed  B«cfi.  B*^^™^ 
-srchonin  as  if  he  were  any  ordinary 
mann  or  Padcrewski.   Moreover,  his 
oursc   was   well   tempered,  clear, 
cent,  serene.        _    .  „       ,  r. 
His  p  aying  of  the  Bach  French  Suite 
V.  ould  have  endeared  him  to  a  genera- 
tion who  had  never  heard  of  Scriabine 
or  any  of  the  later  moderns.    It  was 
'^vinK  of  a   hich   order  of  beauty, 
.  Ihmic,  gracious,  exquisite  in  balance 
'i  proportion.    Beautifully,  too,  did 
eive  the  three  "Country  Dances  of 
othoven,  and  in  them  he  proved  that 
j..y  can  stiH  bo  understood  by  a  Russian, 
at  least  by  a  Russian  out  of  Russia. 
He  then  played  the  Schumann  F  sharp 
Minor  sonata  to  Rcneral  satisfaction, 
ihit  Mr.  Prokoiietr  of  course  realized 
,at  the  h.iKe  audience  which  greeted 
him  had  not  all  come  to  hear  Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Schumann.    It  wanted 
to    hear    the    younp    Proraetheufi,  to 
vel  in  the  cobala  of  music.   Well,  Mr. 
■okofielf  obliged  them.    He  played  a 
elude,  n  Marchc,  a  Gavotte,  a  bMg-  . 
^tion  Diabolique  and  half  a  dozen  final  | 
, cores,  among  them  the  march  from 
His  new  opera,  "The  Love  of  the  Three 
,  Oranges."    Some  of  these  were  pretty,  | 
1  some  of  them  were  piquant,  the  marctt 
i:  y  very  well  become  popular. 
A   witty   Theban    whispered   as  he 
ided  from  the  hall,  "Mr.  Prokofieff 
the  courage  of  Ms  impudence, 
mpudent  music"— no  better  phrase  has 
en  coined  to  express  the  evocations 
the  young  Russian.    Impudence— is 
:  lis  the  spirit  our  young  Prometheus  has 
.  red  the  heaven  to  obtain?  We  don  t 
.(4ieve    it.     Impudence    comes  from 
;,rth  and  is  born  of  high  sP'^ts  and 
,  responsibility.    It  is  a  product  either 
,  ,  the  street  or  of  the  salon,  and  we 
..strongly  suspect  that  Mr.  Prokofieffs 
is   of   the    latter.     One   can't  storm 
heaven    in    a   Louis    Quatorie  chair, 
hough  between  their  sips  oi  ove^ 
,  an  live  young  ladies  lots  of  artistic 

"Mr°"prokofieff  is  a  pianist  of  a  rare 
alen,  but  a  composer  a  a  mode.  At 
least  he  is  at  present,  wnile  youtn  stni 
ihas  its  fling.  ^  Perhaps  tO;m«rrow 
may  grow  tired  of  being  Pierrot.  Per- 
haps to-morrow  he  may  find  hia  soul. 

A  huge  audience  thronged  the  Hip 
podrome  in  the  f^^"*"? 

oncert  by  the 
..vhich  was  originally  billed  *<>  consist 
Frances    Alda,    Carolina  Lazzari, 
Charles  Hackett  and  Giuseppe  de  Luca. 

h-  Hackett  being  ill  and  Mr.  de  Luca 
beinc  in  Italy  and  also  ill,  their  places, 
ere  taken  by  Morgan  Kingston  and| 
Thomas  Chalmers.  ,  The  concert  was, 
rievoted  to  operatic  solos  and  en-| 
sembles  the  greatest  applause  of  the  ! 

v^ning  greeting  Mmc.  Lazzan  and  Jlr  lj 
Chalmers    in    their    duet    from  La 
Favorita."     All  four  singers  were  in| 
excellent  voice.  J 

Toscha  Seidel  gave  a  violin  redtalt. 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  I^U,. 
The  mellowness  of  his  tone  was  well 
suited  to  Grieg's  Sonato  in  C  minor, 
the  opening  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme, which  he  played  with  facilei 
execution  and  a  sympathetic  observ- 
ance of  the  emotional  possibilities  in 
the  music.  Sterner  technical  demands 
were  made  upon  the  younp  violinist 
bv  Conus's  Concerto  in  E  minor  Ihis 
'  is  a  serviceable  piece,  excellently  con- 
trived to  display  the  instrument  for 
which  it  was  written.  Furthermore  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  in  one 
movement.  Now,  Mr.  Seidel's  strong 
point  is  his  tone.  He  has  «  .good  but 
not  spectacular  technique.  Still,  while 
his  playing  does  not  dazzle  it  is  more 
aatisfyins  than  the  chilly  brilliance  of 
some  of  his  more  showy  contempo- 
raries. .  _ 

Beethoven's  Romance  in  G  majoi, 
Sarusate's  Zapateado  and  \Vieniawskia 
Polonaise  in  D  major  were  among  the 
othef  number:..  Unless  they  are  pre- 
naved  to  conform  to  the  old  Quaker 
precept  "Children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard,"  circumstances  compel  the 
suggestion  that  hereafter  children  un- 
der  five  should  not  be  encouraged  in 
:  the  habit  of  attending  afternoon  con 
I  cert?. 

I  v..    KK  HAKU  .%I.I>KH  11 


■rrr:'~ 
;  ripl.i  ..1 
.        vU.vv.  . 
ii..,it-  111,11.  ci:.    >U\--  of  th.'  .-In.;'  ' 
ors    and  b-r  singing  w:.s  hiKl.ly  npp.e- 
(  Lt-rd!     S;ie   WM.s   libelai    in  /ilspeu.Kinii 

'"'Mamu,!  l-i(i<>ng^r  playod  the  indispen- 

U  'i  t's  rrmdn...  :.n^  in  B.-nsdlcfs  son. 
•The   Wion."     Th«   .■,<compaiilsl  " 
H-rimr  <<-tinu.  l>   xvl-o  was  ttl.-o  the  coni- 
of  om  .>V  M  m..^j.Ui-«'urci;s  ICn,- 
lisli  songs.  •■  Wh.ii  <'.il'>rl!=  hleepp. 

,l..>  «ood  .l..;l.n.«;..n  rtp.Dc:. on  U..^  *  . 
.iU..  in  p.o.l   •.■i/HV.   :in<1   >,v..i«  '^U^h 

.sistance  »he  hart  siv.  n  to  t!,e  fund,  of 
whieli  lift  i.s  I'residi  iu. 

is'^r^^n  .  o.  nton.en  woi'.  numerous -in 
A.olUin  Hall  y,^.stem..v  j'f  t' '  "M""-  „  ^, ' 
i.roKi-am  wiis  an  u.,Ui=iial  urn.    n  jin  n_ 

tions    .Miiall    n   ilinn'ii.sioii   but    iKh  in 

^x;.b^:-n!'';aX.;^i;:p^'oi..3^>;a. 


■  I  gave  her  a  medal.    .Some  day  Jou;i 
Cormaek  will  be  told  how  much  hi- 
-ave  of  his  time  and  his  voice  In  war 
work,  but  it  will  not  be  accomplished  in 
a  single  afternoon.' 

Mme.  Galli  Curoi  san^  "Ah,  non 
ci-edea,"  delineated  the  mad  merriment 
of  Lucia  to  the  babblings  of  a  perfectly 
sane  flute  and  In  her  pecuMnrly  naive 
manner  chirped  about  Robin  Adair. 
Home  Bweet  Home  and  other  memorie.s 
of  childhood. 

Other  speeches   were  made,  one  by  , 
Ueut.  Roselll,  who  told  what  Italy  hjid  I 
done  In  tho  great  conflict  and  how  s:ie  I 
had  not  been  properly  rewarded  in  L'le 
distribution  of  the  profits  by  the  wise 
men  at  the  Paris  table.    A  collection  was 
taken  up  to  keep  the  war  relief  going. 
It  amounted  to  $11,000.  _^ 

Long  rtngcr.s  do  not  always  .siUnu  jor 
profunenc>^  in  piano  playing,  but  those  of 
Sersc  Prokofieff.  longer  than  those  of 
any  of  his  rival.s,  niado  delightful  music 
yesterday  a.fternoon  at  hi.s  first  recital 
of  the  season  in  .Veolian  Hall. 

Last  season  he  came  from  Russia  and 
excited  great  interest  by  playing  several 
_   .  of  hi.'^  own  compositions  louder  and  faster 

eoiieert  giver.^^^  <  kii  ■  :  r  :  «  gently  !  than  had  .seemed  po.sHible  to  concert  goers 
1  iuckl-'u"  dove  wliei.  hr  (-.Vioo-ies.  and  accustomed  to  other  piani.'^ts.  But  yes- 
he  eUo.s'c  "yesterday.  Vl^iyed  Bae.h'.^  terday  it  was  different,  at  least  during  the 
iiieUnllous  suite  witli  siniplicity  :in>i  ifj^^  pg^;.,^  prosramme,  when  he  was 
gra«e  sueh  a.s  belong-  to  jl :  om>  heard  in  a  suite  frem  Bach  and  in  Thre« 
tempos  in  the  fast  iiiovcnv.ins  weit  u>o  i 


,  ,,xtent  that  Icountrv  Dances  of  Beethoven.   A  remark - 

'fi"'"^"  u?Unes'w-eiv  biorrr  '.'  That  is  uue  ably  light  and  delicate  touch  characterized 
nf  the  frequent  ili.sadv.-ii,i«gcs  of  a  pro-  nis  playing  of  tliese  things.  They  were 
fii-lent  modein  piaiiist':  uerfornianee  of  ^^^f.  yy\x.\\  exquisite  delicacyN  Clearness 
tilings  simple,  in  at  least  ,f  !V'', 'P  in  runs  and  swift  pa-ssages  and  beauty  of 

c  ontent.  And  he_^  fouiio  '  Vl'^lVi^w  s  tone  marked  all  of  his  light  playing.  In 
pressioii  l^!,';^i?t^^.tr.  eau^^^^^^^^  no  len  ur  Schumann's  P  sharp  minor  Sonata  he  oc- 
ne'TlV  tvAl  full  <^^^  iist-ners.  They  casionally  put  a  little  .strength  into  his 
'•li'e°  shovl  pieee.-'A  each  with  a  not  un-  manipulation  of  the  keyboard,  and  the 
interesting  VMchet  of  it-s  own.  but  going  ^qj,^  grew  har'l.  But  the  slow  movement 
not  very  far  in  islgnil'ieaiiee.  nor  ajj-  .^^  charming.  Schumann's  changing 
parently  intendeil  to.  "^^  were  mirrored  exeeptionally  well. 

l,,ring  nio.'o  greatlv  j.,^  "'any    At  the  close  of  the  programme  appeared 

WW  wr^e  in  mod-n'  ioiM!,i.  Xol  eve.,  a  group  of  Mr.  Prokofieffs  own  composi- 
the  Sifgestion  Diaboliqv.e  "  was  sug- tions  with  harmless  little  titles  such  as 
J>«stive  beVond  limits  ae  -j.oU'ble  in  po- prelude,  Marche,  JOtude  and  Gavotte, 
fite  laHaetv.  Mv,  I'ri.kcf  -f  play.-d  ib>'"' gome  of  them  were  as  delicately  fragile  as 
V,  ith  nuu  h  \  i„'ii  Mr.   Prokofieffs  playing  of  Beethoven  .s 

.  .  .Dances,  and  .some  of  them  were  as  in- 
delicately vital  as  the  Piussian  revolution. 
With  all  of  his  furious  modernism,  and  the 
remarkable  strength  of  his  fingers,  Mr. 
Prokofieff  can  be  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  and 
wore  players  and  singers,  and  from  the  r,s  full  of  sentiment  as  a  typical  Chopin 

pianist. 


ay   i.piiiijil"'ftie  "  tei imiiiue.  "rris  u-' 
limited   in   power  and   In  beaut>  '. 
imajrinallon  could  not  bo  said  to  i 
projected    itself   into  his   perfomaii.  • 
The  result  was  a  performance  iin^^x'  ■  p- 
tionablc,  but  not  .stimulating:  1"  unisi.  al 
Interest.    He  played  a  sonata  by  Biber. 
a  blameless  seventeenth   century  f,er- 
man ;    the    prelude    and    fugue  fiXini 
Bttch'.s   G   minor   .«oIo   sonata,  'I'-iehai- 
kowsky's  concerto,  movements  by  Vleux- 
temps  and  Pasanini,  and  two  waltzes 
by    Hegar.     Mr.     Bamboschek    a.a  r,^,,. 
panled  him. 

Called  from  hl.i  studies  abroad  to  do 
military  duty  Rudolph  Polk,  a  New  Tork 
violinist,  gave  his  first  recital  here  last 
night  In  lAeolIan  Hall.  There  Is  promise 
in  this  young  player.  He  manages  his 
instrument  well  technically,  and  he  dis- 
played at  times  real  musical  gifts.  His 
tone  is  extremely  good  in  the  upper  ranges 
of  the  instrument,  and  of  m*re  than  or- 
dinary beauty  in  the  biddle.  But  his 
lower  tones  are  small  ajid  lack  resonance. 
When  he  plays  lightly  he  manages  bis 
swift  passages  skilfully.  There  -were 
many  .slips  In  his  bowing,  and  now  and 
then  a  break  In  Ma  rhythms.  But  these] 
little  faults  were  not  particularly  nojfl 
Uceable.  /  ^  f  yf>  ' 

BIber's  sonate  tn  C  minor  wafl  his'open- 
Ing  number  and  in  this  he  aiJpeared  at 
his  best.  Lightly  and  smoothly  he  played 
It,  and  he  found  ample  appreciation  from 
a  large  audience. 

Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  In  O  minor 
unaccon^panled  was  a  little  too  much  for 
htm.  The  notes  he  played  wlUi  due  ac- 
curacy, but  It  moved  slowly  and  In  a 
monotonous  manner.  There  were  many 
good  things  in  his  intenpretatlon  of 
Tschalkowsky's  r>  major  concerto,  which 
he  presented  -with  Giuseppe  Barabeschek 
at  the  piano.  But  parts  of  It  dragged. 
Here  again  h©  was  a  little  too  tranquil. 
Several  short  pdeces  concluded  his  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Polk  Is  a  violinist  of  more  than 
the  average  ability.  A  little  more  en- 
thusiasm would  have  made  his  entertain- 
ment very  Interesting. 


The  activities  of  a  musical  Sunday' 
from  this  time  forth  will  be  numerous. 
Yesterday  was  much  occupied.  There 


(;alli-('ur<'i  ami  rruUofifl f • 
The.  Italian  War  Ki-i:of  I'nnd  wn.s  Uie 
means  of  Vjringlng  Mine.  Calli-Curel  to 
the    .stage    of    the    M-tro)iolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  afternoon  f')r  the  first 
time,  even  though  it  was  in  that  form 
of  entertainment  known  as  a  song  re- 
ellal.    There  was  an  audience  doubtless 
largo  enough  to  lienefil  the  fund  ma- 
terially, thougii  it  did  not  entirely  fill 
'.  the    hous>-.    for    whieii    various  causes 
I  might  be  conjectured.  ..i   a  combiniilion 
I  of  several,  none  of  them  implying  a  loss 
I  of  public  interest  in  tl.'-  singer. 
I    She  sang  eliai  lulnsly  y.  ^tel•day  after- 
noon, un.-U'fee.tedly.  with  beauty  of  tone 
:  and   nieetv  of  iixi .  ution.     She  was  in 
•good  voice."  anil  ga\e  pleasure,  ob- 
viously, thoufih  she  did  not  rouse  to  t  ie 
wildest  enthu.-iasni.     She  sang  two  oi 
her  operatic  stalking  horses    ',.\h  non 
credea."  from  "  I.h   .'^onBuniV,i.'.-._  rui.t 
I'l-  "  ni  ifl  .^.-.'tie  •■  from      I.lieia.        I  ii'_; 

i  itiTarn   w;is    made   up  of 
•   and  more  modern  mas- 
,  ,  ,i-t'.'iib>.'-l?-   int'-r"sting  or 

he  sons'  li 


crowds  atending  their  ministrations  an 
observer  might  have  judged  the  town  to 
be  famished  for  music.    The  high  cost  of 
living  may  be  a  painful  affliction,  but  it 
does  plot  affect  tickets  at  any  price  fromj 
two  to  ten  dollars  at  the  box  office.  , 
Toscha  Seidel,  the  youthful  pupil  of; 
Auer,  for  instance,  played  in  Carnegiei 
Hall  in  the  afternoon  to  a  throng.  Grieg's 
sonata  in  C  minor  and  the  Conus  con- 
I  certo  were  the  long  numbers,  while  in| 
I  the  group  of  short  ones  the  Premier  otj 
Poland  was  represented  by  his  minuet 
tr?nsc.ribed  for  violin  by  his  one  timo 
'  Austrian  enemy.  Fritz  Kreisler. 

Master  Seidel  is  still  in  his  green  1 
youth.  The  .sap  flows  very  swiftly  in  his 
veins,  and  he  f.'ddles  with  a  vast  amount 
of  nen-ous  energy,  but  w-Rh  little  of 
depth  or  authority.  He  continues  to 
promise.  Some  day  doubtless  ho  will 
redeem  his  promise  and  become  a  violin- 
ist of  importance,  but  as  yet  he  is  un- 
ripe. 

In  Aeolian  Hall  also  in  the  afternoon 
Serge  Prokofieff,  the  Russian  pianist  and 
conipniitir.  who  has  just  completed  the 
orchestration  of  his  opera,  "L«vc  for  the 
Three  Oranges."  ga\>e  a  piano  recital. 
.Just  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
modern,  he  played  a  suite  of  Bach,  three 
country  dances  of  Beethoven  and  Scliu-  | 
mann's  F  sharp  minor  sonata  before 
bringing  his  programme  to  an  end  with 
a  group  of  five  short  pieces  of  his  own.  ^ 
"So  your  father  calls  me  phlegrnatic," 
wrote  Schumann  to  Clara  Wicck  on  May 
in,  1S3S.  ■'Phlegmatic,  and  write  the 
Tarnival.'  the  F  sharp  minor  sonata! 
Phlegmatic,  and  your  lover!  And  you 
can  listen  to  this  calmly!"  Mr.  Proko- 
fieff found  nothing  phlegmatic  in  the 
sonata,  albeit  hi.s"  performance  was  for 
the  most  part  far  removed  from  the 
stormy  style  of  utterance  which  charac- 
terizes most  of  his  piano  playing. 

Liszt  devoted  part  of  a  fine  essay  to 
this  sonata.  He  found  the  introduction 
solemn,  simple  and  grand.  So  did  Mr. 
Prokofieff,  whose  reading  of  its  was 
beautiful  in  line  and  color,  the  interpre- 
tation indeed  of  an  artist  capable  ot 
entertaining  deeply  into  moods  foreign 
to  his  own.  There  -were  passages,  how- 
ever, which  lay  l>eyond  the  range  of  -his 
artistic  vision,  especially  the  recitative 
for  the  left  hand.  But  the  performance 
was  an  interesting  disclosure  of  the 
pianist'.s  breadth  of  vision. 

His  own  compositions  again  brought 
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Parish  Williams  Makes  Debut  Here. 

Parish  Williams,  a  tenor  ai^^brrom 
California,  made  his  first  ap^^WTce  in 

'^^ew  York  last  evening  at  A^Bffn  Hall. 
What  he  brings  to  New  Work  is  not  so 
much   voice    as  it  is  a    pleasing  and 
sincere  style,  a  clear  enunciation,  an 
attempt  to  give  variety  of  charactcriza- j 
tlon.    He  is  limited  by  the  resources  of| 
his  voice,  which  is  email  and  possessed  j 
of  little  i-ango  of  color,  and  while  it  ls| 
for  the  most  part  used  with  freedom, 
there  are  moments  when  cantriction  can 
set  It  to  .sound  throaty. 

He  sang  with  excellent  understanding 
an  Italian  song,  by  Haydn;  "Come  and 
Trip  It  As  You  Go,"  by  Handel,  and  the 
charming  "  Have  You  But  Seen  a  White 
Lily  Grow,"  and  in  the  English  songs 
his  enunciation  was  excellent.  A  group 
of  capital  Scandinavian  songs  by  Sln- 
aing.  Bendix,  Langc-Miiller  and  Grieg 
gave  especial  pleai-ure.  He  is-as  more 
at  home  and  more  successful  in  these 
than  in  his  French  group,  and  had  to 
repeat  the  Serenade  of  Lansc-MUller. 


Miss  Jamieson  Gives  Piano 

Recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 

Miss  Margaret  Jamieson  gave  a  piano 
recital  before  a  large  audience  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Miss 
Jamieson  possesses  a  moderate  mas- 
tery of  the  mechanism  of  her  profes- 
sion and  played  prettily  enough  a  Men- 
delssohn scherzo,  a  Brahms  intermezzo 
and  the  Schubert-Liszt  soirees  de  Vien- 
nee.  No.  6.  When,  however,  she  at- 
tempted Chopin  she  was  beyond  her 
depth  as  far  as  any  interpretation  of 
the  innate  spirit  of  the  composition 
was  concerned.  She  was  nevertheless 
warmly  applauded  throughout  the  con- 
cert. 


New  Baritone  Is  Heard  in  Re- 
cital at  Aeolian  Hall 


Parish  Williams,  a  barytone  from  ^ 
California,  gave  a  song  recital  last  t 
night  at  Aeolian  Hall.  In  the  open- 
ing, Hayden's  "II  Pensier  Sto  Negli 
Oggctti"  he  showed  an  admirable  sense 
of  the  classic  style  of  song,  a  voice  of 
light  quality,  which  might  have  been 
of  8  firmer  texture,  but  of  a  good  deal 
of  flexibility.  In  Handel's  "Come  and 
Trip  It"  and  in  the  delightful  old 
song  of  the  time  of  James  I,  "Have 
You  Seen  a  White  Lily  Grow,"  his 
taste  and  his  feeling  for  the  more 
delicate  nuances  of  expression  were 
most  pleasingly  evident. 

Later,  in  a  group  of  Scandinavian 
songs  and  in  French  songs  by  Godard, 
Duparc,  Georges  and  Widor,  he  showed 
sympathetic  feeling  for  numbers  of 
widely  divertrent  spirit. 
His  own  compositions  agam  -.^..^.-i  Mr.  Williams  is,  in  short,  an  artist 
forwardliW  fZlness  for  the  witchery  of !  and  an  excellent  musician,  whose  light 
bea  in-  rhythms  One  wonders  if  voice  is  of  a.naturally  pleasing  timbre, 
Pmkofieff  oassed  his  boyhood  near  E.  Hi.s  use  of  it,  however,  could  be  bet- 
mmtarv  nolt  and  absorbed  the  snarling  tered  and  the  present  throatiness  of 
SlToYt  rLar^lrum  among  his  earll-  its  emission  removed  He  was  warmly 
est  musical  memories.  But  he  also  dearly  greeted  by  a  large  audience, 
loves  a  glissando  scale,  and  between  that  i 
and  his  knifelike  staccato  he  can  tune  i 
you  a  remarkable  prelude.  His  bug- 
gestion  Diabolique"  concluded  the  pro- 
gramme with  furious  thrusts  of  the  fin- 
ger tips  and  some  moi-c  prismatic  fig- 
ures He  is  a  very  Interesting  iiersonage 
and  there  will  doubtless  he  suri. rises  in 

'"At''^"e    ;^letropolitan    Opera  House 
:  Mme.  Galli  Curcl  sang  in  the  afternoon 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  war  leliel 
and   Bobert  Underwood  Johnson 
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speech.   He  told  the  pi  i 


"Rudolph  Polk,  Violinist,  Appears. 

Rudolph  X'olk,  a  young  Xov  York 
\iolinIst,  made  hU  first  public  appear- 
ance in  this  city  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
evening.  To  have  attained  the  technical 
proficiency  that  he  displayed  ho  has 
devoted  intelligent  study  and  has  re- 
ceived intelligent  teaching.  But  he  (IM 
not  reveal  a  strongly  musical  personal- 


Frederiek  Gunster's  SoiiK  Recital. 

Whenever  an  artist  appears  in  Aeolian 
Hall  with  some  idea.s,  some  feeling  fo 
music,  something  of  style,  .some  well- 
controlled  means  of  expressing  them 
all,  an  added  cheer  is  given  to  the  early 
days  of  the  oncoming  musical  season. 
Frederick  Gunstor  made  his  contribution 
to  it  last  evening  in  these  partlcular.s ; 
a  tenor  not  unknown  to  ><ew  York, 
who  comes  from  the  South.  His  voice 
is  light  and  agreeable  in  the  quality  of 
its  lightness;  his  .'ringing  Is  a  little 
fragile  in  style,  a  little  predisposed  to- 
ward the  pianissimo,  and  the  head  tone, 
and  he  seldom  attempts  the  robuster 
utterance  that  would  give  a  valuable 
element  of  contrast  ta  his  performance. 
But  what  he  does  Is  musical,  finished 
as  if  in  miniature ;  often  elegant,  and 
has  sincerity. 

Mr.  Gunster  is  sufficiently  w-ell  ad- 
vised to  make  his  program  of  songs  that 
are  adapted  to  his  powers,  or,  at  any 
rate,  submit  to  his  method  of  treat- 
ment with  a  gocd  grace,  and  with  such 
contrast  as  his  limitations  permit.  Of 
his  group  ■  of  French  songs  perhaps 
Franck's  "  Panis  Angelicus  "  and  Du- 
parc's  "  Lamento"  needed  a  more  full- 
throated  deliverx-,  but  he  sang  them,  as 
well  as  two  other  lighter  pieces,  by 
Rabey  and  Fourdrain,  w-ith  skill  and  an 
appreciation  ot  their  essential  signifi- 
cance. His  group  C'f  Grieg's  songs  was 
sung  with  taste  and  poetical  feeling. 
Here  and  elsewhere  Jlr.  Gunster  » 
phrasing  was  excellent  and  made  itself 
felt  as  growing;  naturall.y  out  of  the  mu- 
sical substance-  of  the  songs,  and  Id.s 
enunciation  in  the  English  translation^! 
was  commend.'? bly  cleai-. 

His  third  group  was  devoted  to  songs 
by  American  i  omposers.  and  this  wa.' 
followed  by  several  written  in  or  ar- 
ranged from  the  negro  dialect  of  music, 
and  Miss  Fay  Foster's  two  .lapanese 
Sword  Songs. 

There  was  a  large  audience  that  near- 
ly filled  the  hall,  and  that  was  not 
sparing  thoueh  b.v  no  means  extrava- 
gant in  its  .•'pplqii«e. 
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that  I'Vonce  has  pruduced  in  the  hi^i 
decnde. 

Miss   Brard  possesses  n  rare  com- 
bination   of   technical   virtuosity  and 
.  ,        ^  ,    poetif  feelinc,  controlled,  as  it  is  to  be 

da  not  Inimt'h  ns  many  itsal  expected  from  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Con 
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nrttefB  as  iiiieht  bo  expected  in  view 
of  llieir  many  students.  This  Is 
doubtle.sa  true;  yet  there  are  excep- 
llona.  A  catalQtfue  of  singfers,  players, 
teachers  and  toinposers,  sent  out  into 
the  world  by  tlie  Paris  Conservatolrn 
would  take  up  a  considerable  part  of 
this  fohinin.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it 
onco  more  delighted  the  world  by  set- 
Mug-  free  Its  prize  pupil,  Guiomar 
Novaes.  now  rated  ad  second  only  to 
raderewski;  and  now  comes  another 
cC  Its  first-prize  pupils,  Magdeleine 
Brard,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  al- 
ready makes  connoisseurs  predict 
great  things  for  her.  She  has  come 
to  this  country  with  credentials,  not  I 
only  fi-oni  the  Conservatoire,  but  j 
from  the  leading  French  composers. 

Yesterday  afternoon  she  began  her' 
\merican  tour  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The 
irst  number  on  her  programme  was  i 
.  mistake—  "Theme  and  Varitions" 
>-  Glazounov  lasting    fully  twenty 
ninutes.  '  It  was   played  brilliantly, 
>ut  is  in  itself  so  dull,  so  uninspired, 
that  Paderewski  himself  could  not  rc- 
lieem  It.     its  great  length,  moreover, 
■nade  it  unsuitable  for  the  beginning 
!"  a  programme,  for  it  made  many 
.ho  had  come  a  minute  or  two  lato 
land  all  that  time.    A  recital  should 
ilways  begin  with  a  short  piefce  or 
two,  to  give  the  audience  a  chance  to 
be'  seated. 

Five  piippln  "numbers:  The  Iri»- 
prorhptu,  an  Etude, '  two  Preludes  and 
a  Ballade,  provided  better  Oppor- 
unity  to  judge  the  engaging  young 
player's  gifts.  Chopin,  it  is  not  al- 
ivays  bfirne  in  mind,  was  only  "half 
?olish.'  His  father  was  a  Frenchman, 
ind  there  is  a  conspicuous  French 
slemeili  lis  his  music'.  This  French 
ilement — th'6  clearness,  elegance,  bril- 
iancy,  style  and  sensuous  beauty  o^ 
|:he  music— Miss  Brard  brought  ou 
iell^htfully.  The  Polish  element,  thi 
2iil,"  the  melancholy,  the  Slavic  fit 
Illness,  the  ethnic '  tone,  will  cornel 
.iter,  judging  by  traces  of  it  present 
!i  yesterday's  playing.  In  the  Bal-| 
'le  she  displayed  an  almost  mascu- 
ine  vigor,  but  on  the  whole  her  play- 
ng  was  commendably  feniinine. 

In  beauty  of  tone  few  pianists  *of 
:he  day  could  give  points  to  Mile. 
Srard.    There  is  real  and  perpetual 
tharm  in  her  touch.   She  evoked  from 
Jie  Chopin  pieces  and  from  "Sospiro' 
ind  the  eleventh  (and  least  interest- 
bg)  of  the  Liszt  rhapsodies  a  most 
l^neeable  variety'  of  colors,  and  she 
feng  the  melody  like  a  prima  donna, 
t  was  a  treat,  too.  to  hear  her  thor- 
>tf^ly  Parisian  treatment  of  Saint- 
iaens's  thoroughly  Parisian  arrange- 
nent  of  Gluck's  thoroughly  Parisian 
Mcesrte"  ballet  music.    The  audience 
■3  large  and  appreciative,  and  many 
owfled,  when  the  programme  was 
led,  to  the  stage,  to  demand  extras; 
d  compliment  probably  never  before  ' 
oorded  to  one  so  young. 
In  the  evening  there  was.  another 
llano  recital  in  the  same  liall  by  q. 
lianist  of   promise,   who   had  been 
leard  ?nd  deservedly  applauded  be 
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servatoire,  by  a  just  tanto  and  sense 
of  meuaure.    Her  playing  yesterday  of 
(he  Chopin  ballade,  Opus  28,  and  of  th  ' 
two  Chopin  preludes  was  really  niHS 
;  terful  and  marked  perhaps  the  high 
•  point  of  the  afternoon.  In  theSe  num 
jbers    she    displayed    a    delicate  fem- 
inine sensibility,  combined  with  some- 
thing which  was  masculine  in  outlook  I 
and  even  in  repression.    It  was  play-  ' 
ing  which  was  never  febrile,  but  which  j 
was    infused   with   a   warm    glow   of  i 
healthy  emotion.    Other  numbers  which  ; 
she  essayed,  and  always  with  success,  1 
■were  Sr.int-Saens's  arrang-ement  of  the  | 
luillet,   music   from    Gluck's  "Alceste,'' 
T.)S2l'.s  "Saspiro"'  and  also  his  Eleventh 
Khapsodie.   She  was  greeted  by  a  laiRe 
audience,  which  showed  its  delight  in 
no  uncertain  manner. 

The  evening  recital  was  given  by 
Aurore  La  Croix,  the  young  Massa- 
chusetts girl  whose  New  York  debut 
last  year  received  much  favorable  no- 
tice. Miss  La  Croi.K  is  a  pianist  of 
sensitive  musical  feeling  and  of  a1i  ex- 
cellent technical  equipment.  She  wa^■, 
best  last  night  in  the  Brahms  varia- 
tioiu  and  fugue  on  a  theme  of  Hande!, 
where  the  clarity  of  her  playing  and 
her  rhymatic-  sense  wore  finely  evident, 
iuul  in  the  Chopin  Nocturne,  Op.  IB,  No, 
I,  which  she  gave  with  an 'exquisite ' 
delicacy.  Among  her  last  group  were 
three  numbers  from  Edward  Royce's 
"A  Set  of  Eight,"  sC  prelude  of  De- 
bussy, Cyril  Scott's/  '"The  Garden  of 
Siu'  Sympothy"  and  MacDowtrll's  "Th.; 
Eagle."  Throughout  her  recital  Miss 
La  CrQTx  showed  a  true  poetic  sense, 
and  while  at  times  it  was  a  poetry 
slightly  lacking  in  the  warmer  attri- 
butes, it  wa.s  always  sincere  and  full 
of  charm.  The  audience  was  large  and 
finely  appreciative.  _^ 

By  MAX  SMITH. 
jJ^J^AGDELEINE  BRARD,  dainty 
French  damsel,  gave  her  post- 
poned piano  recital  yesterday  after-  . 
noon  in  Aeolian  Hall  before  an  au- 
dience that  showed  its  delight  in 
( ' ;  r  1.1  s  unmistakable. 

If  Mile.  Brard  were  no  older  than 
she  appears  to  the  eye  in  her  infan- 
tile garb,  with  pendant  spiral  curls 
falling:  low  over  her  shoulders,  her 
playing  would  be  mar-Celous,  not  to 
say  uncanny. 

Not  only  is  her  technique  already 
highly  developed,  but  her  touch  has 
a  firmness,  assurance  and  warmth 
that  wouW  seem  incongruous  com- 
ing from  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen. 

Little  Magdeleine,  however,  is 
seventeen  years  old,  despite  her 
short  dress  and  her  hang^ini;  lialr. 
Her  achievements  ai„the  keyboard, 
therefore,  are  quite  normal,  t.jotigh 
very  unusual.  And  this,  happily, 
bodes  well  for  her  future. 

It  is  possible  t.iat  tiiere  are  .sev- 
eral Kirls  of  Ml>s  T''T  : 
this  city  who  have  advanced  as  far 
In  the  art  of  ijiiano  piay.ag  a  i  ,'jjie,  , 
The  writer  knows  of  one — a  protege 
of  Mme,  Sembrich,  and  a  pupU  of 
Carl  Friedberg  and  StojowsTn — of 
whom,  no  doubt,  the  public  will 
hear  before  long. 

Yet  does  this  not  reflect  In  any 
\\>_:y  ori       ;!;-'at-!ciiie  BrarU's   c<.'.!>  ni; 
Evf  n  now  she  can  give  more  jjlea-  , 
sura  vvfith   her  nimble  and  exjjres- 
sive   fingers  than  many  a  woman  ' 
pianist    of    artistic    standing  "old 
enough  to  be  her  mother. 

At  times,  of  course,  one  can  o-b- 
.serve  that  the  effects  she  achieves 
ere  mainly  Imitative.  Evidently 
oho  has  a  most  acute  ear  and  an 
exceptionally  retentive  mernorj.. 
-'"ut  there  Is  real  musicianship  in 
l-.er  playing.  Underneath  her  crisp, 
.  ransparenl  and  accurate  technique 
>.ere  is  genuine  feeling  for  coior 
ind  nuance  in  her  phrasing.  And 
iitr  tra^i tinent  Of  cantilena  diacloseo 
ii.  emotional  maturity  remarliablo 
in  cne  ol'  her  years. 

Mile.  Bras;d  was  "neard  to  advan- 
tage in  (Xazounow's  effectively 
>  ritten,  but  ^.ens'-drawn-out  and 
iitner  monotoxous  theme  and 
'■arialions,  and  in  Chopin's  prelude 
ill  n  minor,  opus  2.S,  No, 

The  last  named,  .contribntif^n 
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InuUty  of  the  later  Franck. 

So,  loo,  Scrlablne's  Sonata,  Op.  23,  la 
anything  but  an  extreme  example,  or 
more  than  a  document  of  the  transition 
of  an  unpretentious  salon  composer  to 
greater  notoriety  as  a  modern  leader. 
This  particular  piece  Is  perliaps  some- 
what more  and  better  than  salon  music, 
but  not  mucli.  Debussy's  first  series  of 
"  Images  "  discloses  bim  as  a  master 
of  what  he  set  out  to  do  In  the  fasci- 
natlns  "  Reflets  dans  l  Eau,"  and  In  a 
different  way  in  ""Mouvvment,  both  of 
which  Mr.  Ornatelii  plajed  with  great 
sympathy.  A  little  more  vigor  would 
have  made  the  "  Hommage  a  Itameau  " 
more  interesting. 

It  wa.s  when  his  own  works  were 
reached  that  the  real  evangel  was 
heard.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  under- 
stand the  four  "  Poems  of  they 
have  a  con.sistent  musical  basis,  how- 
ever dissonant  and  harsh  they  are;  the 
only  question  Is  of  Ukins,  and  tiiey  are 
a  little  difficult  to  like.  The  ■  Three  : 
Moods,  Anger,  Grief,  Joy,"  are  in  a 
dil'fereiit  case,  though  still  an  intelligi- 
ble one.  The  musical  basis  is  noi  there; 
(tliey  are  a  moie  or  le.s.s  rhythmical  series 
of  noises,  not  dissonances  in  the  musical 
sense,  that  might  be  pounded  on  the 
table. 

Schumann's  "  Etudes  Symphoniques  " 
and  two  pieces  by  Li^zt  brought  Mr. 
Ornstein  back  to  the  more  conventional 
problems  of  the  pianoforte  He  did  not 
in  Schumann's  piece  do  himself  the 
credit  that  he  has  done  heretofore  In 
this  music  of  the  elder  masters;  breadth 
and  directness  of  style  were  lacking  In 
his  performance,  and  now  and  again  the 
finish  of  a  phrase.  | 

l^ouiH  Graveure. 

Louis  Graveure's  song  recital  in  the 
evening  brought  before  his  public  again 
an  art  that  has  steadily  gained  in  finish 
and  depth  since  it  was  first  disclosed 
here,  and  is  now  among  the  choicer 
offerings  of  the  musical  sea.'ion.  It  also 
exemplified  the  difficulties  of  the  sing-er 
who  excludes  the  German  song  in  ;xny 
form,  and  in  Mr.  Graveure's  case,  how 
far  Ingenuity  can  go  to  overcome  tliem, 
which  is  not  really  far. 

The  penetrating  timbre  and  vibrant 
quality  of  his  voice,  the  skill  with 
which  he  colors  it  in  the  expression  of 
changing  emotion,  and  with  which  he 
uses  his  head  tones,  are  admirable. 
Quite  as  much  so  are  his  long  and  fin- 
ished phrasing,  his  fine  taste,  and  his 
musical  intelligence  that  put  such  a 
wide  range  of  expression  at  his  com- 
.mand.  Mr.  Graveure  Is  one  who  has  a 
sensitive  feeling  for  the  nuances  of  ex- 
pression, and  who  embodies  them  In 
strongly  marked  characterization.  His 
diction  in  English  Is  as  an  open  book, 
his  pronunciation  of  French  has  notably 
improved  since  he  began  to  use  that 
language  here  in  singing.** 

He  sang  with  admirable  point  and  in- 
tensity a  group  of  Francis  Korbay's  ar- 
rangements of  Hungarian  songs.  There 
was  a  group  of  songs  by  John  Powell, 
sung  for  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
that  exhibited  a  rich  albeit  a  somewhat 
involved  imaslnation,  and  .  an  Incessant 
modulation  that  will  offer  difficulties  to 
a  singer  less  accomplished  than  Mr. 
Graveure.  Another  group  heard  for  the 
first  time  here  was  by  Dirk  Fock,  a 
young  Dutch  composer  now  In  this 
country.  The  most  important  of  lils 
French  songs  were  C^sar  Franck's 
)'  Ninon,"  a  most  Improbable  production 
for  the  blameless  orgarnst  of  ,Ste. 
/Clotilde,  and  Ernest  Chaussen's  vividly 
impassioned  "  Serre  Chaude." 

The  accompaniments  were  exquisitely 
played  by  Bryceson  Treharne,  who  is 
the  composer  of  one  of  the  songs  on  Mr. 
Graveure's  list  and  of  another  that  he 
sang  as  an  encore. 
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-Aurore  La  Croix.    She  Is  put  of 
r  teens  and  comes  from  New  Eng- 
.  jd.   She  played  a  varied  programme 
music  by  Brahms,  Handel,  Chopin, 
id  she  did  not  neglect  the  English 
.d  American  composers,  who  are  far 
re  interesting  than  Russians  like 
lllazounov.    Miss  La  Croix  has  a  fine 
phnique,  and  she  plays  with  judg- 
ent,  taste  and  good  tone. 

Vo  Pianists,   Young  Woman 
and  Child,  Share  Day  at 
Aeolian  Hall 


well  as  the  Polish 
terfly"  study,   opus  v 
programme,  by  the  way,  gave  t 


master's  "But- 
25,  No.  0  (the 


iet 


Mozart's  "La  cl 
she  was  induced 


of  variations  on 
darem  la  niano") 
to  repeat. 

In  Chopin,  who  was  also  repre- 
?i  !  ted  by  the  F  sharp  impromptu, 

iim   wliich   Brahms  borrowed  the 
;    :  [   melodic  phrase  for  his  song, 
en    der    Silberne    Mond,"  Miss 
1  .  ard,  however,  showed  her  limita- 
L  c  ns  most  conspicuously. 

Her  piogramme  embraced  Saint- 
."-^aciis's  arranijement  of  the  ballet 
music  from  Gluck's  "Alceste"'  and 
Li.szt's  "Sospiro"  and  eleventh 
rhapsody.  Encores  were  given 
generously. 


yes- 
was 


T"here  were  two  piano  recitals 
aay    at    Aeolian    Hall.  Each 
en  by  a  member  of  the  gentler  sex, 
of  them  in  the  early  twenties,  the 
'tr  a  mere  child,  yet  each  of  them 
artist  of  a  high  degree  of  attain- 
'  <T-  ■'"e  ffternoon  recital  was  given 
.Miss    Madeleine    Brard,    who  is 
•  sixteen  years  of  age.  yet  who-  has 
ady  won  more  serious  recognition 
n  ha;=  been  accorded  by  New  York 

"w^'V"^""^  "^'l^  1^"  ase  since 
.  boyish  days  of  Josef  Hofmann 

^r^r.vh  girl  has  rightly 

'  ^  in  aid  of  a 

c  entente,  for 


ey~KICHAKD  ALDRICH. 


Recitals  by  Ornstein  and  Graveure. 

Mr.  Leo  Ornstein  preached  by  exam 
pie  the  evangel  of  modernism  in  piano 
forte  music  at  his '  recital  in  Aeoliar 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  as  he  has  be- 
fore, but  in  a  considerably  mitigated 
form.  Certainly  the  "  Prelude,  Fugue 
and  Variation  "  by  C6sar  Franck  is 
scarcely  an  extreme  example,  even  of 
Franck  an  organ  piece  first  tran- 
Bcribed  by  Its  composer  for  two  pianos. 


By  H,  E.  Krehbiel 

Krivoiity  is  not  as  rampant  in  the 
oncert  rooms  of  New  York  as  ai'e  af- 
cctation  and  arrogance.    That  is  one 
thing  which  makes  even  poor  recitals 
t  least  halfway  ^tolerable.    The  music 
nnot  all  be  silly.    Nor  is  a  recital 
all  a  place  for  toucb-and-go  jocular- 
ty.  Even  those  who  affect  to  discourse 
iiusic    without    a  worthier  incentive 
han  the   gratiftcation   of  self-conceit 
annot  plead  that  the  world  is  mad 
nd  wants  to  be  deluded  (as  Schick- 
nedcr  is  made  to  sing  in  "The  Impre- 
ario")  or  that  flippancy  ought  to  en- 
or  into  the  treatment  of  all  things 
rom  the  laws  of  creation  to  the  law- 
-Fiuess  of  chaos.    And  so  every  con- 
Im-t   ijrogrom    invites   some  seriousr 
Ei.'ss  of  thought  to  a  music  lover.  But 
he  i."^  a  brave  man  who  will  venture  to 
f.pen  a  concert  with  Beethoven's  So- 
l-.ata  in  D  minor  (Op.  31,  No.  2)  and 
?Iende'3Sohn's  "Rondo  Capriccioso"  in 
cityful  o€  pianoforte  students  who 
iink'that  pieces  technically  less  dif- 
eiilt     than     Liszt's.  transcendental 
udies   or  less  comprehensible  than 
-,e  lucubrations,  if  they  are  that,  of 
ii  iuntebank  pretenders  to  ci'eatorship 
ure  beneath  the'  dignity  of  their  at- 
tention. 

Yet  that  i,9  what  Mr.  Rachmaninoff 
Jid  yesterday,  and  he  followed  the  com- 
.  ositions  which  conservatory  kidiings 
mile  at  contemptuously  with  some  of 
the  most  familiar  pieces  by  Chopin — 
liie  E-fi.-it  minor  Polonaise,  F  minor 
i'.allado,  A-flat  Impromptu,  D-flat  Waltz 
iind  B-fiat  minor  Scherzo.  He  did  what 
re  did  because  he  is  an  artist  and  a 
.iiusician,   not  a   mere   virtuoso.  He 
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>iid  not  flagi:.  '  clamation 

■ii'  this  fact.  ii  into  the 

'.•onsciousness       :  :  i  iiouseful  of 

listeners.  He  did  not  even  make  pa- 
lade,  aa  even  "gome  truly  great  idajiers 
do,  that  he  was  striving  to  keep  him- 
self in  the  background  so  that  the 
compo.ser  might  come  to  the  fore.  Ho 
-imply  re-created  their  mnsic,  made  it 
a  vital  proclamation  by  meiging  him- 
self in  it,  effaced  all  of  the  performer 
i.vcept  that  which  was  essential  in 
order  that  the  music  might  he  hej.rd. 

When  he  played  Beethoven  the  style 
was  that  of  the  musician  who  thought 
more  of  the  music  than  of  the  in- 
■strument  which  gave  it  voice.  When 
'10  played  Chopin  his  hearers  felt  the 
newer  idiom  which  had  come  in  v/itii 
'he  composer  who  thought  as  much  of 
ihe  sensuous  charm  inherent  in  the 
tone  of  the  pianoforte  as  he  did  of 
the  beauty  of  the  musical  ided.  The 
Polonaise  was  rhapsodic,  varied,  full 
of  picturesqueness.  The  Sonata  told 
of  the  ideal  struggle  which  forms  the 
psychological  program  of  so  many 
of  TJeethoven's  compositions  in  which 
the  tragedy  of  human  existence  is 
played  in  the  heart  and  not  in  the 
external  world.  The  struggle  was  not 
dynamically  stressed.  It  was  reflected 
in  the  moody  questioning  of  the  open- 
ing motive  contrasted '  with  the  im- 
pctupus  protest  of  the  principal  tlieme 
oJ'  the  allegro. 

New  developments,  new  significancci; 
came  with  every  iteration  of  the 
phrases.  It  was  marvellous  to  hoar 
how  many  voices  sang  the  song  of  res- 
ignation which  i.s  the  slow  movement — 
einerging  out  of  the  liarmonies,  dis- 
tributing light  or  deepening  the  sweet 
melancholy.  There  was  not  a  motive 
which  was  not  woven  into  the.  fabric. 
The  little  figure '  which  opens  the 
Adagio,  when  once  the  song  was  begun, 
did  not  sound  like  a  query  or  an  aii- 
swei%  but  like  a  gracious  efflorescence, 
unfolding  its  petals  over  the  melody— - 
.><tcaling  and  giving  odor.  The  per- 
formance was  more  than  a  lesson  in  in- 
terpretation, because  an  interpretative 
purpose  was  never  apparent.  Here  was 
music  for  music'."!  sake,  and  an  after- 
noon of  lofty  pleasure. 


Young  Cuban  Piani.st  Heard; 

Concert  at  Hippodrome 

Miss  Flora  Mora,  a  young  Cuban 
pianist,  gave  her  first  New  York  re- 

i  jil.al  before  a  large  audience  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Miss 

j  Mora   is  a  young  woman  of  evident 

'  temperament  and  rhythmic  fire,  but 
she  needs  as  yet  polish  and  a  sense  of 
proportion.  She  was  best  in  the  Saint- 
.Saens  "Etude  en  forme  de  Valse"  and 
in  two  numbers  by  Granados.  She 
played,  among  other  things,  the  Beetho- 
ven Sonata,  op.  31.  No-.  3.  She  wa« 
greeted  most  enthusiastically. 

A  large  audience  airteTided  at  the 
Hippodrome  in  the  afternoon  the  con-  ' 
cei-t  given- by  Arnold  Volpe  and  his  or- 
chestra, with  Sasclia  Jacobsen  and  Miss 
Amparito  Farrar  as  assisting  ai-tists. 
iWr.   Jacobsen   played    brilliantly   the  j 
Bruch  G  minor  violin  concerto,  Mi.^s  ; 
Farrar    sang    the    Jewel    .Song    from  j 
'Faust,"  and  the  orchestra,  under  .Mr. 
\'o!p3'a  direction,  ijlayed  the  "Obei'on"  I 
■>TOi-tui;o,  Liszt's  "Lea  Prelude"  a  por- 
non    of   the    "Peer    Gynt"    suite    of  | 

I  t}ri«^|^and  liia  Ischaikowsky  overture 

IfOnofM  Seller,  soprano,  ^va  her 
St«t  r*ca*l  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
I  Frinaesd  Tlijatr©,  which  last  season 
1  tti'<?Titi«<i  ii  sycipatlietic  setting  for 
fcany  a  iiKiarte  Her  voice  is  light,  and 
:  saDi  -jift-tily  songs  by  Durante,  Del 
■  *AJi•^*J  ,0»r:»,!jr,  i^.'i  Forge  and  Del  Riego,  i 
^r.|  -wa.s  le^a  successful  when  ehe } 
iifiibed  ta  M  dratuatic,  s8  in  the  nit  I 

Oilier   pianists   may   c^iuso    tears  aii- 
sighs,  but  Sergei  Racliinaninoff  is  made  '  .f 
sterner  stuff.   He  can  be  mildly  dramati. 
ua  lie  was  ill  tho  first  part  of  his  pr. 
gi-ammc  in  Carncsio  Hall  j  esterday  after 
noon  when  ho  ]il;iyed  his  firt^t  recital  >• 
the  Season  here,  but  when  Iiu  desires  :  . 
arouse  his  hearers  he  can  be  a.s  tempest'j 
ous  a.3  a  thunder  storm.    There  is  nior. 
strength  and  vitality  to  his  playing  th.-m 
can.  bo  found  in  lialf  a  dozen  players  i  f 
the  modem  acliool.  He  has  not  cultiv.ut'^'i 
touo  to  its  farthest  ramifications,  and  h. 
has  not  developed  any  Wnd  of  a  frcj! 
tcciuiique.    He  is  first  and  foremost 
musician.   After  that  he  i.s  a  sort  of  enn 
tional  cyclone.    In  appeara,ncc  ho  is  di  • 
liiticd,  and  there  is  no  sensationalism  " 
his  methods.    I/ike  his  own  composilion 
for  piano  and  for  orchestra,  he  follows  p. 
his  plaj-ing  the  best  traditions. 

Only  a  .great  player  coiild  have  nia'i 
Beethoven's  sionata  opus  .11  a.s  Btirrins  j 
did  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  yesterday.  "VVil. 
great  delibera-tcness  he  played  the  beau?: 
fu!  Andante  mo^•cment.  A  less  expcr 
diced  pianist  would  have  hurried  V 
tempo  here  an<1  there  to  keep  up  the  ir 
tcreut,  but  tricks  aro  not  necessary  wti< 
there  is  senius.  At  the  start  of  Chopin 
t;  minor  Ballade  tboro  seemed  to  be 

Lack  of  tonal  colon i        •••  '    -  ''• 

in  t.vpie.il  up-to-da' 
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-hfii  the  worfe  approaclica  tt£  drainrit. 

id  Mr.  BachnuuiiuofC  atmoat  took  t! 
udif  nco  from  Its  scats. 

The  programme  contained  two  ol  l.: 
xvn  iiurobrrs,  a.  walso.  and  etude  tu.h\c:,u 
l  iroho  funobro  of  -Mkaji  and  the  ' 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

BEFORE  a  large  gathering  of  ■ 
music  lovers  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Carnegie  Hall  Serge  j 
-iachmanlnoff,  dlstingoilshed  Rua- 
,ian  composer,  gave  the  most  re- 
,  arkab.e  demonstration  of  piano 
r  laying  heard  in  this  city  In  many 
year. 

It  was  not  sy  much  his  mastery 
:  I  the  keyboard,  however,  that  ar- 
;osted    and   held    the   attention  of 
>  onnoisseurs,    but   rather   Iii.s  pro- 
oundly  penetrating,  minutely  elab- 
rated  and  highly  Illuminating  in- 
I  rpretatlons  of  the  music  he  pre- 
<  nted.  ^  ,     ■  , 

Peering  into  the  psycholj'glcal 
ontent  sf  every  composition  with 
,11  understanding  both  keenly 
iualytical  and  warmly  sympathetlo 
,0  exposed  it  to  the  ear  by  dint  of 
,  technique  of  expression  perhaps 
ii napproached  in  this  day. 

There  were  times,  especially  In 
lieethoven  s  Sonata,  opus  31,  No.  2, 
when  Rachmaninoff's  Intense  devo- 
tion to  the  poetic  message  of  the 
composer,  his  passionate  desire  to 
transmit  the  very  essence  of  the 
music,  led  him  to  disturb  somewhat 
the  formal  lines. 

Treated  with  such  rhythmical 
elasticity  as  he  ad^Tited,  Beethoven, 
It  seems  to  the  writer,  loses  soma 
of  his  characteristic  Havor.  That 
master,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
not  given  to  emphasize  too  strongly 
his  tenderer  feelings. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  Rachmani- 
noff's reading,  which,  by  the  way, 
Included  at  least  two  short  cuts, 
opened  to  many  of  his  hearers  new 
Kllmpses  into  the  meaning  of  the 
lieethoven  Sonato.  even  though  It 
wandered  considerably  from  the 
beaten  track. 

In  the  Chopin  group,  of  course, 
RachmaninolT  s  free  expansion  of 
melodic  phrases  and  his  introduc- 
tion of  rhetorical  pauses  could  give 
no  offense  even  to  the  most  pedan- 
tic. His  performance  of  the  Bal- 
lade in  F  minor  in  particular  was 
a  masterful  exposition  in  its  broadly 
dramatic  contours  and  minute  de- 
tails. 

With  all  the  extroordlnary  finesse, 
elaboration  and  range  of  Rachma- 
ninoff's interpretative  art,  as  dis- 
closed  yesterdav   tliere  was   in    it  | 
nothing  of  sophistication,  such  as  , 
we  find,  for  example,  in  the  playing 
of  Ferrucclo  Bunsonl.     It  breathed 
sincerity— absolute,  downright,  un-  ! 
adulterated,    naive    sincerity — su"h  , 
as    apparently    one    finds    only  In 
Russians — even  where  It,  perhaps, 
was  pot  quite  true  to  the  stylo  of 
the  composer. 

Guided  by  a  mentality  sensitive 
in  the  extreme,  supported  by  a 
teclinique  liberated  almost  from  all 
mechanical  shackles,  every  impulse 
of  the  man  as  conveyed  directly  to 
the  listener  through  the  medium  of 
sound  Iseemed  to  well  from  the 
depths  of  the  soul. 

"The  Isit  of  Rachmaninoff's  contrl- 
buKons  included  Mendelssohn's 
"Rondo  Capriccloso";  Chopin's  Polo- 
naise, opus  26;  Impromptu,  opus  29; 
Valse  in  B  minor,  opus  B9,  No.  2, 
and  Scherzo  In  B  flat  minor,  opus 
31-  Alkan's  "Marche  Funebre";  his 
own  Valse,  opus  10.  and  Etude  Tab- 
leau, opus  39.  and  the  Liszt-Gounod 
"Faust  "  waltz. 

Kncores  were  generously  given, 
especially  at  the  close,  when  a 
throng  of  enthusiasts  crowded 
down  the  aisles  to  the  front. 


Spani..!..  Am  erica  lias  produced  '  • 
lan  it^  ahai-e  of  women  pianists.  Yes',  r 
xy  altomoou  a  n.-\v  one,  Miss  F!ov.: 
lora.  ;rorn  Cuba,  ^•avo  her  first  recii  - 
lian  Hall. 

?!ot  schooled  in  the  ■ 
'  ioa  i>iani3l.«  from  Euror" 
.3  a.  manner  all  her  uv,  ' 
l.;irts  and  start.d.  The  ol.i -^i- 
ithout  too  muc!i  regard  fiM-  i 
Ff.st  jttL.ss-airc.s  i^rc   loo   f '  i 
i.ssaicca  arc  too  :.low,  as  !i 
hern.    'Wlten  slm  play.s  lou'l^ 
••    i>  auo  Ktrin-ss  cin  u 
,  but  \Thcn  she  pl'i^ 
,  bca-'jtiful  oarc.--i.i 


Miss  'Mora 
'  teciiuic  '. 

;lv,  V.-'ltlirt 

-;.N;tl:-ri\  in  't 


li;!:5  a  consirlei'able  amount 
^i-Ti  !  if  directed  prup- 

■  ■•;       iie.r  int.-^rprot,T.tion:^  of 
:  i  .'iiopiii  mor^  to  the  UUin" 
public  than  they  now  ar.>. 
o  many  pi.mists  withoi't  iiii 
t^ient.  and  it  is  a.  pity  thyl  a 
,f\:i  .'hould  cnt  up  hr  r 
ite  her  'pianistic  of- 


iY  .\-;u-.3  :■■■>!'.<-  tl'-e  progra'mme  theiv- 
vere  Wo  Rp.-.!.:.vli  nuinbt  rs  by  Granado..-. 
Mt  cianae  dc  l:i.  Rose"  Uinl  "Kapatcido.  ^ 
Mora  wa.-  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Granados  in  1 
,         before  his  trip  to  Ayf«nc«.  .^'^1 
,,.diice   his   opera    "Ooyoscaa,      a  tnp 
.riu  cn^d  tri^icliy 

tho^anascx  witli  him  and  his  to 

plaved  with  r.-.al  charm,  -^^"t"^ 


NAHAN  FRANKO'S 
JUBILEE  CONCERT 

Uy  JOHN  H.  RAFTERY.  ' 

.\ahau  Fi'anko  s  Golden  .Jubilee  Con-  j 
.:ert  at  the  JUppociromn  last  evening  j 
proved  to  be  a  memorable  excursion  of 
internationally  t'anjous  orchestral  con- 
duolors  and  a  l<ccnly  sympathetic  and  in- 
timately enthusiastic  audieu(':e  into  about 
as  fair  aud  Idooming  a  garden  of  mu- 
sical as  au.v  coucort  ol  tU'!  season  is 
like-Ij-  to  unfold.  The  guest  conductors, 
a  group  of  five  of  the  best  and  most 
beloved  of  all  the  orchestral  loaders  in 
this  countrv,  included  Leopold  Stoko\v- 
jjki,  Victor  Ilcrbcrt.  Sam  Kranko.  Henry 
tladlcy  and  Artur  Bodanzky,  wiUi  the 
distinguished  celebrant,  Nahan  FranUo, 
veteran  artist  iu  every  high  avenue  of 
his  iirofession,  "a  host"  in  himself  and 
in  every  seusc  of  the  word. 

The  concert  was  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time, to  witness  and  contrast  in  one  pro- 
gram   the   style.    inetluMLs,  maniierisms. 
ideas  and  prolagonistic  .^ccrcts  of  six  of 
liie  most  representiitivf  orchestral  eon-  ^ 
ductors  in  this  country,  and  thC|deliglittMl  j 
audience,  lai'gely  made  up  of  jthe  most  | 
sophisticated  eh  miiit  of  the  New  Yorx  j 
musical  public,  had  the  time  of  I  heir  livw  ; 
and  showed  it  in  continual  and  utterly 
unaffected  demonstrations  of  happy  en- 
thusiasm.   II  wo.<!  a  great  "house  party,"  ' 
of  which  Nahan  Franko.  as  strong  in  the 
affections  of  his  public  as  any  of  his 
great  compeci'.«;.  was  at  once  the  genial 
iiost  tind  the  votcvau  artist. 

V  Lore  l'"e««it  of  Coinplimfntx. 

.\alhan  Frank.  "The  .Tubilant,"  in- 
cidentally contrived  to  put  into  the  pro- 
•gram  so  many  graciously  conceived  aud 
'^i-ac-efully  completed  eo:npliments  to  hi.s 
:iisttngaijhed  gue.st.s  of  the  liatou  that 
rhe  observant  nrd'euco  Quickly  realized 
Lhe  personal  not  of  homa?c  which  Frank 
,0  deftly  and  so  unosteiitatioiisly  paid 

0  his  great  comipatriois.  Thii.s.  after 
Vi<-tor  Uer!)crt  had  bowed  Lis  acktiowl- 
■idgments  ■  of  the  storms  of  api^lause 
'  liich  followed  his  conduct  of  his  own 

'Stiito  Uoroanlif|iic."  Mr.  Franko  took 
She  baton  from  Ins;  hand  aud  led  his  or- 
chestra iuti>  a  softl.v  insinuated  refrain 
from  ".VIllc.  Modisfe,''  while  the  audi- 
c;uc'»  clieered  its  appreciation. 

Stokowski  met  a  lino  salutatiou  of 

1  and-c.iipping  he  appeared  to  lead  the 
fine  oiche.stra  iu  the  "Rieuzi"  overture, 
jind  .^ani  Franko.  who  conducted  foi' 
Bi',icli'.s  "Kol  N'idrei."  was  the  pleased 
recipient  of  another  riotous  salvo. _  The 
Brochers  l'~ranko,  Sam  and  Xahau. 
li.ayed  tlie  Bach  Concerto  for  two  violins 
to  tlie  vast  eajoyment  of  lhe  adniiriug 
congregation,  and  Henry  lladley  le<l  the 
orchecitra  tinough  Lis'/.t's  Syniphomc 
T'oem  "Lcs  Freliides"  with  the  scholur.y 
stvle  and  s'tatcly  authority  which  dis- 
tinguish h\m.  Bodanzky's  appearance 
conducting  the  overture  to  "Die  Mei.xter- 
siager,"  wa.s  another  sicnnl  for  a  pro- 
longed outburst  of  applause,  and  the 
eventful  evening  ^vas  couoluded  with 
Komzak's  Vienna  waltz,  "Beauties  ot 
Baden,"  triumphantly  played  by  the 
Franko  symphony  orchestra  with  its  own 
prized  leader  in  command. 

A  olpe  OrclieNtra  at  Matinee. 

.Vrnold  Volpe  and  his  oi'chestra,  as- 
sisted by  Amuarito  I'^arrar,  soprano,  and 
Sascha  .]aco'bseu,  violinist,  inaugurated 
tie  series  of  popular-priced  concerts 
which  is  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  orchestral  season,  'I'he 

'  "Obcrou"  overture,  Liszt's  "Les  I're- 
ludcs"  symphonic  poem  aud  Bruch  s 
Concerlj  in  (>  Jlinor.  nobly  played  by 
.Saseha  .la''ol)Scn,  comprised  the  fu'st 
iialf  of  the  brief  but  well  chosen  pro- 
gram. The  "Peer  Gynt"  suite  for  tae 
orchestra  and  Tschaikovsky's  "Overture 
I.S12'"  completed  the  orchestral  numuers. 
.\mpavito  I'arrar,  iu  Kloriou.s  voice  and 
abounding  -pirits.  singula-  Crounod  .s 
"Jewel  Song,"  to  the  comtdetc  satistac- 

■i  tiou  of  the  uudieuce. 

-1  The  attendance,  considering  the  dis- 
tinetiou  of  the  soloists,  tlie  spleud  d  or- 
.hestra  aud  the  attractive  program,  to 
.say  nothing  of  the  small  cost  ot  tickets, 
Avas  minimized  i'y  that  most  fatal  of 
lounter  nttraition.s — an  incomparab.y 
beautiful  .Vuiuinn  day  of  .sunshiue,  soU 
winds  aud  tlic  irresistible  1-nre  ot  the 
parks,  the  touring  roads  jind  the  glon- 
tied  countryside.  Indeed  it  was  a  lar 
larger  and  more  enthu.siastic  audience 
than  mijrht  have  lieen  looked  for  under 
these  circuni.staxiees.'  but  it  atoned  ui 
enthusiasm  for  its  comparative  siuallnes.*. 
and  the  desired  success  w.as  at  least  ar- 
tistically realized. 


but  was  not  permitted  to  give  operas  j 
in,  had  to  pass  through  a  cordon  of 
police  and  show  their  tickets,  r.o  mat- 
ter how  they  approached  the  place,  and 
once  inside  they  saw  perhaps  the 
largest  audience  ever  gathered  in  thi 
room.  It  was  a  German  audience — ex- 
clusively a  German  audience. 

In  the  intermisuion  between  the  con- 
cert and  the  opera  between  which  the 
entertainment  was  divided  a  curious 
newspaper  reviewer  tried  to  round  up 
as  miiny  native-born  individuals  a's 
possible  to  see  what  they  looked  like, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  half  a  dozen 


IjOiigtin.  Albert  Keiss,  ••../•at 
Salvato.re  Solte.  Carl  Bitterl  and  v, 
Goritz,  under  the  direction  of  Loui 
Koenimenich.    Theodore  Spiering  cot 
ducted  the  Wagner  concert. 

Pel  lans  the  Star  company  has  show 
\\  to  do  honor  to  the  "Deuts 
I  or";  and  then,  again,  perhaps 


't. 


By  HENRY  T.  FINCK 
Opera  in  German. 

Operas  by  German  composers  wer 
'  sung  in  this  city  during  the  war.  Thj 
Metropolitan     bad     several     in  it 


.          ,  , .                           I  repertory,  and  Carueo  appeared  In  tw 
together  in  the  lobby.    They  were  no     J    them-Flotow's     "Martha"  ani 

more  decerns  than  the  hundreds  who     „       j^^^j..,  ..p,ophet"    -  xvlthoul 

surged  around  them,  but  possibly  &  \  ,         ■  ^   ,  ■  ,   »  „.it,.ir> 

,.  ,        ,      ,      ^  ,    ~,        ,.,       A  damaging  his  rer>utation  as  a  patiio 

little    hghter-haarted.    They   did    not  1  ^  .       ,  .   

seem  to  feel  that  everlasting  things 


'  lor  diminishing  his  popularity.  Ther 


were  at  stake  because  some  .of  Wag 
ner's  music  had  been  performed  and  an 
opera  which  none  of  them  had  ever 
heard  was  to  be  sung  in  German. 

When  a  couple  of  recorders  of  musi- 
cal affairs  left  the  theater  a  little  af tcr  i 
11  o'clock,  just  after  the  stage  chimes] 
had  rung  the  angelus  and  a  band  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  had  sung' 
an  evening  prayer  which  indicated  that 
the  first  act  of  "Ein  Nachtlager  in 
Granada"  was  approaching  its  long 
deferred  end,  they  saw  a  squad  of 
mounted  police  escorting  a  young  man 
whom  an  officer  held  by  the  collar  and 
who  held  a  dirty  han4kerchief  to  a 
bruised  and  swollen  eye.  That  is  all 
that  any  press  reviewers  who  were  at- 
tending to  their  business  knew  of 
what  had  been  going  on  outside  the 
house. 

The  incidents  inside  the  theater 
were  more  diverting  than  impressive. 
Whatever  there  was  of  German 
"SchreckMchkeit"  was  spread  by  the 
orchestra,  whose  brass  contingent 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  blow  blood  out 
of  its  eyes,  and  certainly  spread  more 
terror  in  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  among  the  lovers  of  Wagner's 


was  not  the  .slightest  opposition  or  dis^ 
turbaiaco  at  any  of  these  per 
formances,  nor  will  there  be  when 
■Wagner's  "Parsifal"  is  revived  in  an 
Ertglish  version. 
'  It  seems  advisable,  to  particulariy 
emphasize  these  facts  to-day "  lest  a 
nflinber  of  persons  her^  and  abroad 
get  the  impression^  that  Americans 
are  less  tolerint  and  reasonable  than 
Europeans,  who  did  not  visit  the  sins 
of  militarists  on  musicians.  What 
caused  the  rioting  In  the  street  near 
^he  Lexington  Theatre  la.st  night  w.is 
solely  'and  exclusively  the  fact  that' 
the  performance  by  the  Star  Opera 
Company  of  excerpts  from  Wagner's 
"Mastersinger.s"  and  ot  Conradin 
Kreutzer's  antiquated  "Nachtlager  in 
Granada,"  innocuou.sl>'  printed  in  the 
programme  as  "A  Night  in  Granada," 
was  sung  in  the  German  language. 
That  language  has  been  taboo  in  con- 
cert halls  and  opera  houses  since  we 
entered  the  war.   It  was  doubtless  not 


agner  s    ouicici^  mv-  n....  —   - 

music  than  "did  the  shells  of  Big  "fectful  to  introduce  it  just  at  pres- 
Bertha  among  the  citizens  of  Paris  a 


Wagner  Excerpts  and  an  Un- 
familiar Oi>era  Sung  in  Ger-  ' 
man  at  Lexington  Theater 

^^-2  ^f/f  ^ 

By  H.  E.  Krehbi^ 

There  were  goings-on  in  the  streets 
q^rounding    the    Lexington  Theatre 
^^igbt,  but  no  ructions  or  riots  in- 
^j»e  house.    Citizens  on  pleasure  | 
/c  inesi   bent   who   went   to  the 


ent,  but  the  .sooner  a  certain  class  ot 
patriots  get  over  their  fuming  and 
raving  against  it  and  get  busy  .study- 
ing it,  the  better  it  w.;i  f^^  for  the 
business  interests  of  our  country.  The 
Germans  excel  us  in  the  capacity  for 
intense  hatred,  but  tliey  do  not  ex- 
hibit it  by  foolishly  boycotting  the 
English,  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. On  the  contrary,  they  learn 
them  thoroughly  and  then  capture  all 
the  fat  jobs  the  world  over.  They  did 
that  before  the  war  and  they  will  do 
it  again  if  we  fight  languages  instead 
of  mastering  them. 

From  a  musical  point  of  view  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise*  of  last  night'."? 
doings,  though  allowance  must  of 
'  course  be  made  for  tlje  nervous- 
ness inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances. To  have  their  theati;c 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  enemies 
and  as  many  policemen  to 
curb  possible  violence  does  not  create 
the  right  sort  of  musical  "atmosphere."  | 
The  performance  began  with  the  1 
"Meistersinger"  overture,  rough,  heavy 
and  rigid  as  a  crowbar.  Mr.  Braun's 
Pogner  sounded  as  of  old  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan, though  it  seemed  less  res- 
onant. Mr.  Weil's  singing  of  the 
"Wahn"  made  a  better  ifnpression 
than  in  former  days.  Mme.  Ober  sang 
as  under  a  cloud  and  draggingly.  The 
quintet  was  ill-balftuced.  Elsa  Foers- 
ter,  who  sang-  Kva,  has  a  pleasing 
rich  voice.  The  chorus  was  satisfac- 
tory. 

naersianu  m  i  ia"»^>"   '  "^^^  Kretitzer  opera  was  not  reached 

mer's  fi'rsrair 'in  tile  o'pera.  "The  fact  i  tall  9:50.    Probably  mo.st  of  those  who 

4.v,«    ^eard  it  would  not  have  been  sorry  If 
it  had  not  been  reached  at  all.    After  | 
Wagner'.s  music  it  wa,s  a  lamentable  | 
anti-climax.    It  was  produced  eighty-  I 
five  years  ago,  and  while  It  was'no' 
doubt  the  best  of  Kreutzer's  thirty 
operas,  and  for  a  time  enjoyed  great 
vojfue  in   Germany,  it  has  not  'lhe 
grerros  of  immortality,  though  a  few 
of  Us  simple  tunes  arc  .still  plea.singJ 
and  the  concerted  numbers  are  wellil 
written.    The  plot  is  concerned  ■wlthil 
a  forest  ..'idvjnt  lire  of  the  Prince 
gent  of  Saain  who.se  life  !.s  .saved  frotttf 
plotting  bandits  by  a  pretty  peasaiitl 
girl..  Otto  Goritz,  who  was  the  stars 
of  the  performance,  wa.s  greeted  aadfl 
applauded    with    ii-eniendous  enthu- 
aiasm.    He  .sang  as  well  as  ever — 9)<\ 
It '^irdThgMfuUy"  tuneful.  I^reat  artist  he  is,    Mme.  Diemer  ha«  f 


year  and  a  half  ago. 
<     The  singers  in  the  gala  concert  wer^ 
'  Carl  Braun,  Hermann  Weil,  Frau  Ober- 
:  Arndt,  Elsa  Forster,  Ludwig  Eybisch, 
Albert  Reiss  and  a  chorus.    The  audi- 
ence rose  to  its  feet  when  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  was  played,  behaved 
with    admirable    decorum    during  the 
music   and   ;  ov.lauded   the  tune  per-l 
functorily,     as     have    thousands  ot 
audiences  in  our  theaters  since  April,! 

After  that  everything,  good,  bad  and 
indiflTerent,   in   the   performance  was 
received  with  a  demonstration  of  en- 
thusiasm, the    climax    being  reached 
when  Otto  Goritz  came  upon  the  stage 
in  the   opera  in  the  character  of  a 
nuntsman.    He  is  the  gentleman  who, 
at  Mme.  Gadski's  New  Year's  party 
sang  a  cynical  song  of  triumph  on  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania    He  carries  a 
press  agent's  certiiicate  of  100  per  cent 
Americanism  now.    Mme.  Ober-Arndt, 
whose  feelings  so  overcame  her  tnat 
she  swooned  when  the  news  came  that 
Congress  had  declared  a  state  of  wa» 
existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,    also    received    an  ovation 
•  after  singing  Wagner's  "Traume  and 
"Schmerzen,"  and  there  was  a  gesture 
of  triumph  in  the  wave  of  her  hand 
and  the  toss  of  her  head  after  she^ 
had  been  called  back  to  the  stage  tw<^ 
or  three  times. 

But     the     audience     seemed  only 
amiably  happy  in  the  oPPO'^t'^IJ^y 
hear    again    in    a    public    hall  the 
language     of     the     Fatherland.  The 
sound    of   the   Teutonic   tongue  was 
what  it  seemed  to  care  about  most. 
The  words  of  the  prima  donna  in  the 
opera  did  not  signify,  so  far  as  could 
be  observed.    They  were  unintelligible, 
anyway.    This  reviewer  has  been  on| 
speaking    terms    with    German  tor 
something  over  half   a  century  Hei 
counted   just  seven  words  which  he, 
could  understand  in  Fraulein  Elsa  Die-i 
mer's  first  air  in  the  opera.    The  fact 
was  much  more  painful  than  was  the 
excellent  diction  of  Herr  Goritz  i 
"Ein   Nachtlager   in    Granada     (  A. 
Night's  Lodging  in  Granada' )  is  a  pret- 
tily    melodious    opera    by  Conradin| 
Kreutzer.    It  is  old  and  very  outmoded, 
but  still  beloved  by  the  sentimental-; 
ists,   male   and    female,   in  Germany. 
There  is  no  record  at  hand  of  publi« 
performances  in  this  country,  but  in 
all  likelihood  it  has  been  performed  as^ 
have  many  other  operas  of  its  caliber,, 
by  German  singing  societies. 

Two  generations  ago  such  operfifi  a8| 
"Der  Waft-enschmied,"  "Zampa,'  Das 
Unterbrochene  Opferfest,"  not  to  speak 
-  Lortzing's  sparkling  little  works, 
to  be  sung  not  only  here,  but  in 
German   centers         St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati.   The  Nacht- 
lager" has  spooked  in  managers  pros- 
pectuses in  New  York  in  later  years 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  had  it  down  in 
his  list  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  the  season  1884-'85;  Oscar 
Hammerstein    announced   it  only  ten 
years  ago 


of 
used 
such 


years  ago.    It  is  delignttuiiy  vuuciu..  j-.- —  --  •- ■    -  . 

but  absolutely  mushy  with  sentiment  i- ^  good  voice,  but  her  singing  lack% 
anJ  barren  of  the  dramntic  spirit.  J  distinction.  The  chorus  sang  in  tui? 
is  too  fragile  to  stand  the  butfetings  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^  particularly  good  In  the  prae- 
^''it^was  sung  as  a  small-town  theater  <tically  unaccompanied  chorus  at  th« 
company  in  Germany  might  have  sung  -  ,,,p  f,,,^^ 

.'    .      !  T...   Tico    Diemer,  Lues 


niRht,  by  Elf 


oy  uaies  and  •i'malore. 

It  iH  often  Bald  that  the  oldest  opera 
tiiat  has  survived  is  Gluck'fj  "Orfco," 
which'  wjis  Ixirii  In  1762.  But  at  tlie 
Park  Theatre  last  night  an  opera  was 
•un(  which  was  llrst  produced  in  1733. 
Jt  was  Pergolesl'.-i  "La  Serva  Padrone," 
iilUed  as  the  "Maid  Mistress."  It  was 
revived  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the 
opera  company  which  bear.s  the  title 
of  "Society  of  Ainei-ican  Singers,"  and 
/WM  worth  reviving  for  the  sake  of  so 
;c'haryilng  an  actress  and  singer  a.<i 
■Lucy  Gates,  who  renlly  belongs  in  the 
JletropolitHU  Opera  House.  She  acted 
•with  bewitching-  vivacity  the^part  of 
the  sly  chambermaid  who  piques  her 
master  into  niarrj  ing  her  by  allpw- 
Ihff-  his  valet,  disguised  as  a  "Bulga- 
rian" officer,  to  make  love  to  her.  She 
sans  her  simple  airs  with  lov«ly  voice 
)ind  consummate  vocal  art,  and  the 
audlenco  expressed  it.s  pleasure  in  pro- 
long:ed  applause.  Percy  Hamus  was 
satisfactory  as  the  master  and  Wil- 
liam Danforth's  horril)le  Bulgar  ex- 
litAl  much  mirth.  A  show  decidedly 
worth  .seeing,  especially  a,s  it  Is  fol- 
lowed Vi,v  "i'jnafore." 

a'tie  perrorniancc  of  "H.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore" tell  somewhat  .«.-hort  of  excel- 
lence. However,  the  chorus  did  hand- 
.soiimly  with  their  part  oil  the  duty 
of  the  Queen's  Navee  as  prescribed  In 
special  orders  by  \V.  S.  Gilbert  and 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  among  those 
present  and  .smiling  pleasantly  were 
m^y  of  the  faithful  for  whom  at 
least  (and  for  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
opera)  familiarity  does  not  breed  con- 
tempt, though  it  may  impo.se  upon 
the  singers  standards  not  always  easy 
to  reach.  Several  of  them  could  not 
meet  the  test  in  this  instance,  but 
Frank  Moulan  was  a  punctilious  Sir 
Joseph  Porter,  William  Danforth  a 
conscientiously  comical  Dick  Deadeye, 
and  Herbert  Waterous  a  Bobstay  who 
rolled  forth  the  Englishman's  song  in 
a  fashion  that  was  greatly  to  his 
rredit.  Waterou.s,  by  the  way,  seems 
in  much  better  voice  than  he  was  when 
he  was  singing  with  the  company  last 
.season. 

As  for  tlie  gallant  Captain  of  the 

Pinafore,  he   tared  only   toleiably  .-it 

the  hands  oLBertram  Peacock,  though 
.  <=t-  ■  ■  -■■ 

Peacock  did  his  best  and  did  it  witi; 
commendable  spirit.  Blanche  Duffielc 
sang  the  Captain's  daughter  and  failec 
to  act  it,  as  u.sual.  Josephine  Jacobj 
was  Buttercup  much  as  always 
without  any  richness  of  flavor.  The 
smartest  topman  ever  had%i  lot  vv'ilich, 
like  the  policeman's,  wa.';  not  a  happy 
one.  He  was  done  by  Ralph  Brainardi 
Gladys  Caldwell,  with  the  very  jasy 
.lob  of  Sii'  Joseph's  first  cousin,  lent 
a  touch  of  vixenish  grace  to  an  othe,;- 
O^ise  not  pictorially  distinguished  col- 
lection of  admiralty  female  relativ.es. 

But  it  is  not  a  bad  Pinafore — con- 
sidering its  modern  battleship  stage 
setting — and  ought  to  be  better  to- 

Wudolph  Gam's  Fiano  Kccital. 
Rudolpli  Ganz#ia.s  acquired  a  follow- 
ng  all  bis  own  among-  lovers  of  the 
piano  in  New  York,  as  -was  seen  'at  his 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, -where  his  friends  appeared  in 
large  numbers  and  found  all  that  he 
did  worthy  of  admiration,  demonstra- 
tively given.  Reliance  may  always  be 
placed  on  Mr.  Ganz  to  produce  some- 
thing unusual-  in  tlie  way  of  a  program, 
whicl\  he  did  yesterday,  upsetting  all  the 
canons  of  the  piano  recital  by  both  be- 
ginning and  ending  with  Liszt— begin- 
ning -ivith  the  variations  on  the  theme 
of  •■  Weinnn,  Klagen,  .Soigen,  Zagen," 
the  first  movement  of  one  of  Bacii's 
profoundest  church  cantatas  which  lie 
used  again,  as  he  never  hesitated  to  do 
if  he  wanted  to,  as  the  "  Crucifixion  " 
of  his  B  minor  Mass.  The  end  was  made, 
with  the  two    "St.  Francis"  pieces. 

The  variations  are  among  Liszfs  most 
strenuous  piano  .compositions,  that 
pianists  very  rarely  atte^njt  in  public. 
There  are  passages  of  Imaginative 
beauty^  in  them,  grandiose  passages: 
but  when  he  was  in  the  grandiose  mooc 
it  was  not  in  him  to  avoid  the  bombastic 
and  the  lofty  theatrical:  and  here  the} 
re. 

Mr.  Ganz  played  these  variations  with 
much  zeal  and  power  and  in  tiie  proper- 
ly sonorou.'s  ^and  brilliant  fashion.  Zeal 
and  power  ivere  indeed  much  in  evidence 
in  his  playing-  yesterday ;  his  physical 
powers  are  great,  and  it  seemed  some- 
time as  if  he  failed  to  estimate  the 
<  II         ill  lu-opevly, 


iiient  passages  of  Srliumann^  !■  iiliaip, 
minor  sonata,  music  often  in  a  vche- , 
Ml.  lit  romantic  vein,  with  certain  charm-: 
iiiglv  contrasted  cpl.sodes.  as  1"  '^hf- 
-.(•iierzo  and  the  lust  movement.  These 
and  the  aria,"  whi.li  constitutes  the 
slow  movement  were  delightfully  played  , 
but  the  impression  of  llio  whole  wa.^ 
ti  nt  the  player's  vehement  mood  needeti 
something  more  of  modulation  and  sup- 
plnness.  Much  that  was  delightful  was 
Riven  in  three  impromptu's  of  Schu- 
borfs  the  List  being  one  of  fleet  brill- 
iancy, and  larely  heard  on  concert  pro- 

^'Mi"''(;anz  plavcd  all  of  Debussy's  nine 
Preludes,"  with  not  all  the  subtle  sug- 
gestiveness  that  some  of  them  need,  as 
llir  -  Voiles,"  tlie  "Undine,"  the  Pas 
nir  In  Neige  "  ;  but  he  made  all  thei  e 
was  of  the  jest  in  the  "  Hommage  il 
Mr.  Pickwick,  Esq.."  and  In  Oenfral 
Lavine,  liccentric  "  :  sounded  the  char- 
;u-ttTlstic  .Spanish  note  in  "  Ua  Puert# 
del  Vino,"  and  discovered  the  cha''"! 
•  I.a  Kille  aux  cheveux  de  lin,  wMcli 
ho  played  with  delightful  grace.  l>e- 
bussv  in  some  of  these  pieces  has  been 
n.ucl'i  more  preoccupied  with  the  purely 
.'.uggestlve  quality  cf  tones,  with  the  at- 
t.mpt  to  niake  them  visual,  than  with 
Riving  them  a  specifically  musical  value. 
However  striking  and  ingemou.s  the 
methods  lie  used,  they  ''^ve  haxe  not 
much  lasting  power  when  tlKy  ha\e 
become  familiar,  and  when  so  mai  > 
of  them  are  heard  at  once  Some  1  Isten- 
er.s  may  have  been  luiuiited  b>  an  tin- 
ea sv  wopder  as  to  ho^-  ^o^e  ihesf  most 
(lc■s^riptive  and  musically  slight  ^I'^tches 
of  Debussy  are  going  to  withstand  the 
[  tooth  of  time.   ^  

flarflaret  Jamieson  U 
Heard  in  Piano  Recitaf 


iblond 
simple, 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

JJ^ARGARET  JAMIESON, 

and  '  Ingratiatingly 
played  the  piano  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall. 

She  played  well,  presenting  In 
clean-cut  perspective  and  with  fe-wr 
slips  of  the  fingers,  the  muslo  she 
had   conscJlentiously    committed  to 

memory.  ,  . 

But  her  playing  -was  elmost  as 
bland  as  her  hair  was  blond.  It 
was  eminently  proper  and  -well- 
kempt.  lit  was  as  clear  and  l^eaJthy 
as  the  air  of  the  Highlands.  But 
it  was  uninteresting. 

Miss  Jamleson  has  a  firm  touch. 
She  attacks  the  keyboard  -with 
modest  assurance.  She  is  delib- 
erate, and  she  is  prone  to  sacrifice 
speed  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 

There  was  something  peculiarly 
uniform  in  her  treatment  Qt  the 
various  numbers  on  her  pro- 
gramme. Brahms's  Intertnezzcn, 
opus  117,  No.  1 — a  slumber  song — 
she  performed  heavily  and  in  rigid 
tempo,  -w-ith  never  a  suggestion  of 
tenderness.  Under  her  muscular 
hands  the  middle  section,  taken  too 
slowly,  wai  sapped  ot  al'.  mystery. 

The  Schubert-Lilszt  "Soiree  de 
Vienne,"  No.  6,  as  she  presented  it, 
might  have  ben  an  evening  in 
Tonkers  or  Flushing.  Stalking  on 
leaden  feet,  it  had  no  grace,  no 
elasticity,  no  charm. 

Margaret  Jamieson's  programme 
included  Chopin'g  Sonata,  opus  58; 
Rachmaninoff's  Elegie,  opus  3,  No. 
1;  Paderewski's  Caprice  in  the  Style 
of  Scarlatti;  Stojowski's  "Dreams" 
(from  "Poems  of  Summer,"  opus 
86),  and  iMoszkowski's  Etude,  opus 
24,  1*0.  1. 

Her  8'--"enc»  was  larg-e  and  very 
Sipprectfttiv©,  ,  , 


Vahrah  Hanbury  Shows  Signs 

of  Ability,  but  Lacks 

,  Technical  Ease 

1  In  the  matter  of  sta^e  presence  Misa 
{■Vahrah  Hanbury,  who  gave  a  song 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening, 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  But  shei 
did  possess  the  eighteen  points  of 
beauty  attributed  to  Helen  of  Troy 
by  one  of  the  ancients,  this  would  be 
of  little  assistance  to  her  as  a  singer, 
unless  she  also  mastered  the  art  of 
phrasing,  and  the  mysteries  of  color- 
mg  tone.  At  present  Miss  Hanbury 
may  be  characterized  as  promising. 
Her  voice  is  an  agreeable  soprano, 
fairly  flexible  and  capable  of  dramatic 
moments.  But,  although  she  has  evi- 
dently studied  diligently,  she  is  not 
yet  technically  at  ease. 

As  an  irfterpreter  she  has  more  ani- 
mation and  less  stolidity  than  many 
American  singers.  "Ifet  either  because 
all  her  vocal  resources  are  not  under 
absolute  control,  or  because  she  is 
disconcerted  by  the  presence  of  an  au- 
dience, her  interpretations  lack  con- 
viction. The  chief  failing  in  her  sing- 
ing is  immaturity.  A  little  more  study 
with  special  attention  to  phrasing  and 
diction  should  strengthen  the  tAility 
which  is  already  hers.  The  programme 
was  light  and  commonplace,  much  time 
being  wasted  upon  Campbell  Tipton's 
mediocre  "Sea  Lyrics,"  for  which  f 
group  of  old  English  scngs,  and  others 
by  Aubert,  Poldowskim  and  Szulc,  die 
not  wholly  compensate. 

Vahrah  Hanbury,  Soprano,  Sings. 

Vahrah  Hanbury,  soprano,  san  to  a 
large  audience  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  where  she  had  been  heard  but  once 
in  a  previous  season.  Gowned  in  white 
nid    silver,   she  gav"   old   English  airs. 


t:ani|)l)cll-Tiptoii.  and  •Songs  f  i  om  llir 
Chinese"  by  Baiitock,  with  two  by 
Americans,  (Jarpeiiter's  "  Th<'  Cock  Shall  | 
Crow  "  and  llorsmun's  "  The  Shep 
herdess."  Her  French  songs  dlsjilayed 
care  for  diction  an<l  phrase,  though  her 
voice  served  her  less  well  In  low  range 
than  high,  a  contrast  like  silk  ot  change 
able  hue,  shown  in  Aiihort's  "  Vielle 
(■^hanson  Khi''i ■■^'iiol'-  "  l'«-ss.--s  '■  r,.M  .Moi-| 
des  OiaeauN,     nnl  ilii  -'x    '  l.c  K'  ni--," 

Af&ert  Wofff  here 
to  Conduct  0\m 

j\|  ALBERT  WOIvFF,  the  new 
■  French  conductor  of  the'  Metro- 
jiolitan  Opera  Company,  and  com- 
poser of  the  operatic  version  of 
Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Itird."  which 
will  have  its  world  premiere  here 
Christmas  week,  arrived  ye.sterday 
on  the  steamship  La  Touraine  ac- 
companied by  his  wifew'-nd  l^tle 
boy.       ^  2  y 

Monsieur  Wolff,  who  is  thirty-five 
years  old,  has  only  recently  been 
demobilized,  having  served  i|i  the 
French  army  during  the  war,  enter- 
ing as  a  private  and  retiring  as  a 
lieutenant. 

Cecil  Tanning's  Recital. 

Cecil  Fanning,  a  baritone,  from  the 
Middle  West  who  has  often  before  been 
heard  in  New  York,  gave  a  recital  last 
evening  devoted  to  French  songs  of 
older  and  modern  composers.  The  bal- 
let of  "  Archibald  Douglass,"  by  Loewe, 
and  Americans,  including  in  this  classi- 
fication Pietro  Yon  and  Francesco  de 
Leone.  His  voice,  of  clear  suality 
slightly  touch  with  an  occasional 
tremolo,  is  freely  and  spontaneously 
produced  and  was  heard  to  advantage 
in  somewhat  faded  operatic  ;iirs  by 
Grfetry  Monslgny,  and  one  of  more 
vitality  from  Mfhul's  "  Jo.seph  en 
Egypte."  His  delivery  of  Debussy's 
"  Noel  des  Enfants  qui  n'ont  plus  de 
Maisons  "  had  the  note  of  plaintive  ex- 
citement that  brought  back  the  war 
year  which  produced  it. 

Mr.  Fanning  himself  was  the  author 
of  four  poems.  "  To  You  I  Sent  My 
Heart,"    set  by  Geoffrey  O'Hara. 
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(>  the  Ameri- 
t-aiuziitiou  wluvli  we  all  desire.  Yet 
il  was  never  more  evident  than  at  the 
Lexington  Opera  Hou.se  that  the  chief 
fault  lies  with  the  tactlessness  of  Ger-  j 
mans  themselves— a  tactlessness  which 
it  Is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  obsti-  \ 
nate  defiance  of  American  opinion.  ' 

In  the  disorders  which  occurred  last  j 
Spring,  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar  | 
attempt,  rt;  was  sufficl«htly  evident  j 
that  the  present  venture  was  likely  to 
re.sulf  in  riot.  Repeated  warnings 
have  Vjeen  uttered  by  our  former  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  Yet  the  opera  was 
given,  and  with,  the  collaboration  of 
singers  who,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
war-,  flaunted  their  allegiance  to  Ger- 
many, even  flying  the  German  flag 
until  the  very  day  when  to  do  so  was 
treason  to  the  United  States.  The 
opera  selected,  moreover,  contains  a 
precious  bit  of  propaganda— a  scene  in 
which  Germans  are  c.'ihorted  to  re- 
main true  to  their  own  masters  and  to 
despise  the  traditions  of  other  nations. 
E-\en  while  contemplating  their  own 
misfortunes,  it  might  have  occurred  to 
the.se  Germans  that  others  have  fared 
as  iij,  or  -w'orse.  The  Allies  h.ave  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  millions  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  loss  of  countles.s  fair 
cities  and  villages,  the  ruin  of  many  a 
smiling  countryside.  And  it  was  the 
Germans  who  "  willed  the  war,"  as 
they  first  pi-eached  the  gospel  of  hate. 


GERMAN  OPEEA  AND  MOB  LAW. 

While  the  attempt  to  give  German  opera  in  New, 


of  her  fellow  countrymen.  Mist 
(Mora  possesses  a  good  equipment 
Her  performance  combined  skill, 
taste  and  a  sense  of  proportion  in 
the  matter  of  expression  and  em- 
phasis. 

Lorena  Zeller,  soprano,  and  Ada 
Zeller,  pianist,  entertained  a  capac- 
ity house  at  the,  Princess  Theatre. 
Miss  Lorena  with  fine  firm  vocalism 
and  excellent  dramatic  effect  sane 
old  Italian  songs  by  Marcello,  Del 
Lento  and  Durante,  and  modern 
(French  works  (and  by  the  way,  her 
French  pronunciation  resemTjIed 
that,  of  the  old  southern  provinces 
of  France),  by  Debussy,  Franck, 
Thomas,  Paladilhe,  Denaut  and 
Delibes.  Her  last  grouip  consisted 
of  selections  by  Tchaikowsky. 
Meyer.  La  Forge,  Spencer,  Del  Rlego 


'    ,  . 

\/^C^   By  GRENA  BENNETT.7 

Five    young    women    of  rrrjsicki 
„    ,  ,    »       i,  „p  ^^r,a  x,70o  +!ir>t1c«i«!  nfi^J  tastcs  and   talents   were  heard  in 

York  before  the  signmg^of  pea-ce  was  tactless,  po.»^  ^^^^^  recitals  yesterday  afternoon. 

si'bly  arrogant  and  defiant,  the  management  i3|     At  Aeolian  Hall  Flora  Mora,  a 
,  4.-        f         nxn^nri  'Pianist  from  Cuba  was  welcomed  by 

less  responsible  than  the  vacillation  oi  tne  mayor^  a_  large  audience  com.posed  chiefly 

for  the  trouble  that  ensued.  0'a/''  Sf  *         /  f 

Having  first  decided  that  the  performance  shotild 
not  take  place,  so  that  the  police  had  scant  ward- 
ing ot  disorder,  the  Mayor  seems  to  have  been 
bluffed  into  an  eleventh-hour  assent  to  a  course 
against  'his  own  judgment.  In  prohibiting  a  repe- 
tition he  follows  legal  advice;  but  unfortunately 
it  looks  as  if  he  were  next  being  bluffed  by  the  mob. 

Wbetber  opera  should  be  sung  in  the  German 
language  at  this  time  is  for  individuate  a  question 
of  propriety;  for  Governments  one  of  expediency, 
But  since,  during  the  entire  active  conflict,  news 
papers  in  German,  Magyar,  Bulgarian  and  Arabic 

were  nublicly  sold  and  distributed  throush  the!  and  Rlhm.    Miss  Ada  Zeller's  per 

,       ^         ,     iv,         t  „^;formance    of    the  accompaniments 

mails,  it  may  eeem  late  to  maike  the  periormance  .^^g  worthy  of  great  praise. 

e  „  /^n/5ro  <Vio  r>fr>aiinn  "nr  rint  The  matinee   recital  at  the  Sel- 

of  a  German  opera  the  occasion  .or  riot.  Theatre  brought  forward  Inez 

The  matter  of  theatrical  license  is  pla<C€d  by  Thetge,  a  pleasing  young  soprano, 
.  T        •    v,„   A„     Tt  i„        rii,t,T  ♦ /»  ^ oni H o f  ^ <3  Frfda  Eugolhardt,  an  ambitious 

law  in  the  Mayor  s  hands.    It  is  'his  duty  to  decidej  y^ung  violinist. 

whether  anv  public  entertainment  is  proper  in  the;  ,  Miss  Thetge  included  in  her  list 

•   '  .  ,  ,  ,     ,  «  ^  My  Days  Have  been  so  Wondrous 

circumstances.     He  might  profitably  borrow  trom  free,"    by    Francis    Hopklnson,  the 

riQ.Trv  nrnnkett  bp  <;ure  he  is  right,  and  KO  ahead.  :  fi''st  American  composer.    She  was 

Davy  CrocKett    l>e  sure  ue  is>  rigiii,  ^nu       <^"'^      ^^^^  heard  in  mode-rn  operatic  airs 

Two   misunderstandings  that  may   fc.iow  the'  and  songs.    Miss  Engelhardt,  who 
»      •  ;,.  *ho  A„7ii-  r.f  iVio  plays  quite  robustly  for  a  woman, 

mis'handhng  of  this  matter  it  is  the  duty  of  tne^pg^gj,,.^^    pieces   iby    her  fellow-^ 

i>ress  to  correct.    There  is  not  going  to  be  after; violinists,  Kreisler,  Hoohsteln,  Hart- 

this  war  any  organized  "hate'  or  honest  and  pa-  ^ 

triotic  Americans  of  German  descent,  of  German 

music,  of  their  art  or  of  their  mother-tongue.  In 

spite  of  appearances,  there  is  not,  and  there  will 

not  be,  mob  govemmenttfin  New  York.   The  law 

rules.    It  will  continue  to  rule. 

\dtt^  *'OPERA  IN  GERMAN.  ^ 

j    Except  as  applied  to  the  present  at- 
tempt  to   revive  German  opera,  the 
plea  which  a  young  matron  made  be- 
fore Mayor  Hvlax  would  enlist  no  lit- 
I  tie  sympathy.     "  I  am  astonished  at 
■    I  the  continuation  of  the   hate,"  she 
I  said.     '■  I  think  that  the  people  of 
"  German     descent     have  suffered 
"  enough,  when  they  had  to  send  their 
"  sons  to  kill  their  relatives  while  they 
"  were  being  persecuted  on  this  side 
"  at  the  same  time.    1  have  two  little 
"  children,  and  if  1  am  ostracized  just 
"  because  1  have  German  hlood  in  my 
■   veins  I  don't  see  how  I  can  make 
"  good  Americans  of  them."     It  is 
true  that  even  the  n  ost  loyal  of  our 
citizens  of  German  descent  have  suf- 
fered from  the  hatred  of  Gfermany,  and 
it  is  true  that  a  contintiation  of  the 


.\  time  may  some  6ay  come  when 
the  passions  inflamed  by  the  slaughttr 
and  destruction  will  have  measurably 
subsided,   when  it  will  be  possible  to  j 
renew  our  old  appreiiarion  of  what  is 
admirable  in  German  music.    -Already  | 
a  strong  current  is  setting  toward  an  | 
era  of  peace  and  good-will.    But  the: 
process  i.s^  necessarily  slow,  and  any 
attempt  to  force  it  can  only  result  in 
arresting  it,  turning  it  violently  back- 
ward.   For  the  present  the  best  thing 
any  one  of  German  ancestrj'  can  d,j 
to  forget  what  has  passed — or,  ]■<' 
that  is  not  possible,  to  hide  his  sense 
of  it  from  the  public  view.    If  the  Ger- 
mans among  us  persist  in  defying  the 
popular  mood,  the  "  hate  "  will  con-  ^ 
tinue  and  they  will  have  only  them-  | 
'seh  es  to  blame  for  it. 


111' 

I' 


German  Opera. 

.    ];  is  iiiitliiiik.ibli'.tUiit  one  result  of 
|{  the  yf^r  is  to  be  tUe  exclusion  from 
Ij  Amerlcon  oticra  liouses  of  the  classk 
I  German  music.      The  ^triumphs  of 
■%rt,  like  the  great  achievements  of 
science,  are  the  .world's  possession 
auil  there  are  no  frontiers  to  their 
ownership  and  enjoyment. 

A  permanent  injunction  on  Wag  ski? 
■  r  ou  Bach  or  on  liundreJs  of  olher 
reiiton  composers  woulil  be  as  ridicu- 
iovis  as  the  elimination  of  Ookthe  and 
ScniixEB  from  our  public  library 
-iielves,  or  the  refusal  of  -wall  space 
in  any  Aiuerlcau  museum  of  piclorial 
art  to  a  Dtlrer  or  to  one  of  Klvij- 
BAon's  cartoons  or  to  a  portrait  by 
Fbanz  Lenbach.  <r<vi  2  z     ^  ^'^ 

This  being  true — and  we  can  <»n- 
ceslve  no  intelligence  which  will  ques 
tlon  Its  truth— It  follows  (hat  the  time 
for  the  resumption  of  musical  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  with  whom 
we  have  been  at  war  may  safely  be 
(left  to  the  responsible  producers,  to 
their  expert  judgment  of  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  regarding  such  pro- 
j  auctions.  The  thing  must  not  be, 
I  cannot  be  determined  by  mob  ceu.sor- 
1  ship  or  such  violent  protest  as  at- 
tended the  shameful  incident  at  the 
Lexiugtou  Theatre  on  Monday. 

If  the  people  are  not  ready  yet  for' 
German  opera  they  will  not  buy 
tickets  to  it.  No  citizen  is  compelled 
to  go  to  hear  the  Moistersingcr  or  the 
Fle<lermaus  willy  nilly.  If  they  are 
ready  for  Wagner,  for  example,  and 
want  Wagner,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
guardians  of  peace  in  this  town  to 
protect  them  iu  their  harmless  requisi 
tlon  and  chosen  diversion,  and  not  to 
strain  technicalities  as  to  the  existing 
status  of  Ijelligerency  with  Germany 
or  Austria'.  This  seems  to  us  perfectly 
plain  common  sensOw 


Hans  Hes&  Heard  in 
fteofiarHaffRecitaf' 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

TTANS  HESS,  teacher  of  the  'ceno 
the  Chicago  Conservatory  o£ 
Music,  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance In  New  York  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall.  He  was  as- 
sisted at  the  piano  by  Juul  Roslne, 
his  wife.  ,      ,  ^  . 

Modest  in  his  demeanor,  frank  and 
Btraightfoward  in  his  style  of  play- 
ing Mr.  Hess  showed  at  the  very 
outset,  when  he  presented  for  hear- 
ing the  fourth  of  Benedetto  Mar- 
cello'e  'cello  sonatas,  opus  1,  that  he 
Is  a  musician  to  the  core,  sincere, 
serious,  thoughtful,  cultivated. 

His  technique  Is  excellent,  though 
hardly  of  virtuoso  calibre,  as  far  as 
ould'be  .ludged  within  the  compass 
I  the  programme  he  had  selected. 
While    his    fingers,    however,  are 
oil-trained  and  thoroughly  reliable 
,-ossengers  of  his  will  in  passages 
liat  do  not  ask  for  Inordinate  nlm- 
leneas    and    speed,    it    Is  rather 
Irough    his    finely    balanced  and 
tcady  use  of  the  bow  that  he  in- 
cites admiration. 
Never   does   Mr.    Hess    force  in- 
idinately  the  dynamics  of  Ills  In- 
^irument  In  cantilena,  and  the  tone! 
h,,  draws  is  as  pure  and  expressive, 
iL    a    delicately    spun  pianissimo, 
.  hen  the  bow  is  poised  lightly  be- 
iween  his  fingers,  as  when  he  puts 
-reater   pressure   to   bear   on  the 
strings.  ,  ^ 

A  little  more  vigor  and  Intensity 
would  have  been  welcome  in  Boell- 
iian's  familiar  "Variations  Sym- 
ihoniciue."  Burch's  "Kol  Nidrei," 
I'owcver,  Mr.  Hess  gave  in  a  manner 
distinguished  by  beauty  of  tone, 
rffinement  of  phrasing  and  warmth 
oi:  expression. 

Other  numbers  on  the  programme 
,■  ere  Boecherlni's  Rondo;  an  eflJect- 
.%e  Adagletto  by  Loomis  dedicated 
to  the  player;  Popper's  "French 
Village  Song"  and  Lalo's  Concerto 
In  D  minor. 

In  Juul  Roslne  the  "cellist  had  an 
•    accomplished  and  very  sympathetic 
accompanist. 


LEXI.N'GTON  THEATR/.  — ■  Zai    Ulid  Xiii.i' 
mann."  a  comic  opera  iQ  three 
AVbert    LortziDS.      Suns    and    sptikci,  .n 
German. 

The  Caat. 
P5te,   ■•tinun  WeU 

;v.nov"  Altjeix  Hfllss 

V»n  Bett  Otto  Oorlu 

Xjjij,.   Viola  Graham 

L^'oii  0»kai  notmann 

Svndham   •  Salvatoie  Solie 

Cliaieauoeul   budwig  Eybisch 

Widow  Bron-B   iMairiet  Behnee 

Officer  Thi  Ciiiistmann 

Teacher   ;  Karl  Bltleii 

Xoury   .Lud^wig  Eurgstaller 


By  BICHARD  AI.DUICII. 


By  JOHN  H.  RAFTERY, 

111  dismal  conliact  with  the  Moiicia.v 
opening  of  the  (Joimau  Opera  season  at 
the  Lexington  Theatre,  last  night's  post- 
poned presentation  of  "Zar  ivnd  Zim- 
memann"  wa.s  haltingly  and  nieffuUy 
presented  before  a  small  audience,  which 
seemed  to  con.secratc  its  atteutiou  v.'pnn 
and  direct  all  of  its  somewhat  deliberate 
applan&e  toward  Otto  Coritz,  who,  in 
The  sarrulous.  excessively  vocative  and 
struttins  role  of  ^■au  Bett,  cont^scateil 
the  tenter  of  the  stage  at  every  opportu- 
nity and  seemed  to  fully  realize  the 
necessity  of  making  himselt  "tlie  whole 
show." 

The  Albert  Lortzing  o^peretla,  or 
music-comedy,  is  not  an  inspiring  worli 
and  those  who  remeniliier  its  original 
presentation  at  the  New  Theatre  about 
ten  years  ago  will  recall  its  disintegrated 
orcliestratiiiu,  its  ponderous  scenes  and 
its  ele^phaatine  gestures  in  the  vague 
general  direction  of  comedy.  Otto  Goritz 
and  Albert  Heiss  were  both  iu  that  orig- 
inal acst  and  tbcy  both  appeared  again 
last  evening  iu  their  familiar  roles.  This 
proibably  was  the  chief  reason  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  piece. 

C'onrersatlonnl  anil  Inert. 

I 

Musically  speaking,  "Zar  Und  Zim- 
merman'' is  very  cold  molasses,  and  all 
of  tlie  strenuous  efforts  of  Conductor 
Theodore  Spiering  to  galvanize  the  score 
or  give  it  a  sustained  momeutnnl,  went 
for  naught  in  the  lace  of  a  lumbering 
orchestration,  divagating  melodic  thefties 
«nd  considerable  contrapuntal  fustian, 
it  was  too  bud  that  (ioritz  cxiuldn't  have 
picked  a  less  tedious  iiill,  for  even  his 
partisan  aud'encc,  many  of  whom,  no 
doubt,  have  been  in  the  United  S-tates 
ten  years  or  more,  betrayed  an  irrepres- 
sible aniioyanec  at  the  irksome  score  and 
the  blundering  efforts  at  comedy.  From 
"Die  Meistersinger"  the  impei-isbalilo.  to 
"Zar  Und  Zimmerman."  the  iinlamented 
deceased,  is  certainly  a  descent  from  the 
sublims  to  the  ridiculous. 

A'iol-a  (.iraliam  us,  Mare.  Herman 
Weil  as  Peter  the  (Ireat.  Albert  Ileiss  as 
Ivauov  and  Oskar  Holinanu  as  I.,efort 
sauK  very  well,  as  did  all  of  the  princi- 
pals when  they  Kot  tlie  opportunity,  but 
the  book  is  burdened  and  over-leaded 
with  dialogue,  pompously  melodraiuatii- 
and  aukardly  silly  by  turns.  011  admi.\- 
tnres  which,  iittor'pd  in  tlie  (Terniau  gut- 
tarals.  was  not  calculated  to  stir  the 
risibles  or  spur  the  musical  enthusiasir 
of  a  small  and  despondent  crowd. 

Manns^ntcnt  Is  I' iidlsniayed. 

The  Star  Oper.-x  Company  manage- 
ment, through  Ilarr.v  B.  Herts,  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  outlook  and  denied 
any  Ubi'.'lihood  of  a  discontinuance  of  the 
enterprise.  It  was  claimed  that  the  sub- 
scriptions already  justify  coiuiiletiou 
of  the  preliminary  .leasou  and  that  last 
evenin'is  falliiiK  olf  iu  attf iidaiice  was 
no  indication  of  a  lack  of  loyalty  ou  the 
part  of  the  viulvlic.  To-niirlit  "Zar  Und 
Zimmerman"  will  be  reppated,  with  .Mire 
llaesler  in  the  role  of  jlarie.  \"iola  (Ira- 
ham  i-esumimr  the  part  ou  Frida.v  eve- 
ning unless  present  plans  are  chanarfd. 
The  scenes  are  well-iiainted  and  the  stag- 
ing is  fully  conipetent.  Some  Uutch 
dances,  arranged  liy  Seuta  Ray  and 
Spirescu,  are  diverting. 

Aubrey  Yates's  Stage  Manner 
Proves  To  Be  More  Acceptable 
Than  HL^  Singing 

Aubrey  Yates,  a  tenor  with  a  con- 
quering stage  manner  unfortunately 
not  justified  by  his  performance,  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  His 
vocal  resources  are  slim  anif  his  sing- 
ing belongs  to  the  mediocre  salon 
variety. 

With  the  exception  of  an  aria  from  | 
Handel's  "Jephtha"  and  three  songs 
by  Rubinstein,  "The  Asra,"  "The 
Dream"  and  "Spring  Song,"  he  fortu- 
nately confined  himself  to  light  songs 
by  contemporary  composers.  These  did 
not  tax  his  ability  to  any  great  extent. 
Mr.  Yates  has  this  peculiarity:  he  is 
given  to  singing  in  italics.  Yet,  after 
squeezing  "cru-ell,"  'kin-dread"  and 
other  English  words  to  the  utmost, 
when  he  sang  in  French  he  became  al- 
most unintelligible. 


The  New  S.vmplum.v  Orcliestra. 
The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  :U  its  ■ 
rpoond  concert,  the  fii'st  of  a  pair  in  | 
Carnegie  Hall,   last  evening  attempt.  <i 
difficult    things    unafraid.      In  tin— 
movements  of  IJebussy's  "  Iberia,"  I'i  mh 
liis  "  Images  "  and  the  orchestral  p  '  > 
of  Brahins'.*  violin   concerto,  ilsilf 
undertaking   of    s.vniphonic  proporln" 
iuidp    resenting     symphonic  problem- 
These  were  preceded  by  .Mendelssol  n  s 
overtur,^  to  •'  liuy  Bias  "  and  wi  re  lol 
lowed   I      two   excerpts   from   Berlioz  s 
•■  Damnatinii    of    Faust,"    tlie    "  tjuc  •  n 
Mab  "  sdiorzo  und  the  Kakoczky  nuurli, 
Mr.  Jacques  -'riilbaiid  was  the  soloi.'l  i" 
Brahms's  concerto. 

The  overture  vyas  played,  wais  pre- 
(i.^lon  and  willi  the  kind  of  brilliancy 
that  the  niuslo  culls  for;  tlio  kind  that 
i<  decisive  beat  and  a  rhythemual  im- 
pulse can  elicit  from  players  sufficient  v 
.-chooled  to  furnish  tliem.  Mr,  Codnnzly 
l)rought  out  ;iU  the  sharp  contrast.s, 
the  square-cut  rhythms,  the  incisive 
:-nlrlt  that  lie  in  the  muisc,  and  the  pcr- 
lormanco  had  the  purely  exterior  ef- 
l>ct  that  is  all  it  is  ever  likely  to  liave. 
The  mu.eic  rini;s  liollow  in  tliesc  days, 
:.nd  coiiUl  hardly  do  otherwise  consid- 
cring  the  <  ircuinstanccs  under  wiitcli 
Mendellolin  <om posed  It,  to  or.lei-,  on 
\f  iv  short  notice,  of  a  drama  which  he 
ill-tested,  as  Mr.  Cllinan  sets  Iheiri  fortli 
m  his  note  to  the  program. 

Uebussv'.s  Spanish  music  is  the  most 
linportaii't  and  elaborate  of  hi.s  several 
embodiments  of  the  enticement  that  he 
found  In  the  Spani.-;h  scene.  It  is  hlgli- 
1\-  impressimlslic :  it  has  some  of  his 
most  Ingenious  use  of  fragmentary  the- 
matic material  developed  to  pictorial  ef- 
fi>ct  with  a  dellcatily  and  richly  tinted 
orchestral  patete.  The  vague  confusion 
of  the  street  scene  in  the  first  part  is 
most  adeptly  shown  ;  there  i.-<  a  languo- 
lous  nocturnal  chaiTii  in  the  second, 
though  it  may  not  succeed  in  the  effort 
at  a  confusion  of  tlie  senses,  and  the  la.st 
has  a  morning  freshness  in  its  brief 
sugge.><lion  of  a  marde  rhythm. 

All  this  U  orelie.«tral  writing  of  the 
-•lubtlest.  and  it  nefds  plfiylng  of  the 
same  .«ort— pla;.ing  that  the  orchestra 
often  dill  not  .Ttlain.  U  needs  lranT>- 
lucent  tone,  force  of  harshness  or  heavi- 
nes.s,  .ihimmpiing  delicacy,  an  elusive 
balance  between  tlie  orchestral  choirs: 
in  short,  qualities  that  only  the  mo.st 
lilghlv  trained  orcliestras  can  offer.  It 
is  nodiscredit  to  the  New  Orchestra  that 
it  Is  not  now  in  a  position  to  offer  it 
and  that  it  did  not  fully  achieve  what 
Debussy  had  planned,  for  all  Mr. 
Bodan-zkv's  evident  sympathy  and  care. 

Mr.  Thibaud  brought  fine  qualities  to 
his  performance  of  Hrahm.'^'s  concerto, 
but  theN-  were  not  altogether  the  ones 
that  this  music  cliicfly  needs.  He 
brought  a  refir.ed  tone,  an  elegance  of 
.style:  but  be  did  not  tin.l  all  the  glow- 
ing warmth  and  romantic  intensity  nor 
the  largo  und  imposing  sweep  of  utter-  ! 
>.nce  that  show  the  imposing  bigness  of 
the  work.  .Nor  was  he  at  all  times  fully  j 
epttain  of  his  intonation  and  of  the 
finish  of  certain  phrases.  Mr.  Tliibaud 
was  much  applauded.  The  audience  wa.s 
a  large  one. 


lioiu  T-hi.?  was  pi.i:.eu  irrtf-rrfgni^-'rui 
fashion,  >et  not  with  as  rouci'i  fi. 
Miss  Jeffrey  ha.?  shown  at  past  pen  ■ 
mances. 

Miss  Jeffrey  Is  American  traincfl.  an< 

nc  of  her  numbers  was  Pcrpctuum  Mo 
,jile,  by  Franz  Kneisel,  who  was  hel 
teacher.  A  Preludd  of  Samuel  Gardnei 
was  another  American  number. 


^hibaud  Plays  a 
Brahms  Conecrto 
with  New  Symphony 

Jacques  Thibaud.  playing  tHe  B^hms 
violin  concerto  was  the  hero  of  the  con- 
cert of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  While  he  is 
a  trifle  impetuous,  and  French  to  the 
tips  of  his  .fingers,  he  put  sincerity  and 
a  passion  into  his  playing  that  moved  the 
audience  to  great  applause. 

The  concerto  started  a  little  roughly, 
but  before  tlie  end  of  the  first  movement 
.Mr.  Thibaud  had  his  listeners  spellbound. 
An  out  of  tune  oboe  spoiled  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Adagio,  but  the  beauty  of 
lone,  from  Mr.  Thibaud's  viohn  soon  took 
the  effect  of  tliat  from  his  auditors'  ears. 

The  orchestra  itself  did  not  impress  as 
favorably  as  at  the  firist  concert.  A  new 
orchestra  never  is  perfect.  But  Artur 
Kodansky  ia  not  only  a  powerful  con- 
ductor but  a  musician  ot  extraordinary 
capabilities.  Tt  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  weak  points  "Nvill  be  strength- 
ened. Most  of  Debussy's  "Iberia"  was 
be~autifuny  played  by  II1.0  orchestra,  but 
the  concerto  was  the  most  impressive  part 
of  the  programme. 


MISS  JOFFRET  GIVES  RECITAL.  ! 

Among  American  violinists  Miss  Heleu| 
Jeffrey,  who  gave  a  recital  yesterday; 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  has  earned  a[ 
place  of  distinction.  There  is  no  sham  in| 
her  playing,  and  that  means  a  good  deal^ 
as^  many  ;-oung  players'  devote  more  ot 
their  attention  to  covering  their  defi- 
ciencies with  3  glitter  of  technical  fire- 
■works  and  a  flourish  of  tlie  bow  than  to 
purely  musical  matters.' 

Miss  Jeffrey  played  Bach's  Sonata  No.  S 
in  E  ma.ior  with  straightforward  direct- 
ness. Her  tone,  while  not  large,  is  of 
fine  quality.  Her  intonation,  it  not  per- 
fect throughout  tlie  number,  was  in  the 
main  accurate.  More  enthusiasm  would 
have  made  the  old  sonata  more  interest- 
ing and  the  same  may  be  said  ot  ' 
interpretation  of  Lalo's  Symphonic  'Cs. 
nol.  which  was  her  most  difficult  contr. 


By  HENRY  T.  FINCK 
Thibaud  With  New  Symphony,  1 

\i  tur  Bodan-iky,  who  conducted  tliei|f| 
.New  Symphony  Orchestra  last  night 
in   Carnegie   Hall,   is   a  full-blooded 
Brahmsitc.    In  a  recent  interview  he 
went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  he 
considered    Brahms    a   greater  com- 
poser than  Wagner— an  illuminating 
confession  by  the  man  who  ha.<i  been 
conductor  ot  the  Wagner  orjeras  nt 
the  Metropolitan  ever  since  tbe.  la- 
mented .\lfred  Hertr,  left  vis  for  8au 
Francisco.   As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
number    on    yesterdays  proeramme 
which  was  the  most  sati-sfactory  was 
the    Brahms    ^dol^n    concerto,  wil'.-. 
.lacques  Thibaud,  the  eminent  French 
violinist,  an  enlhv-^i?-stJ<'  champion  of 
\'iy^vdn  rrf^'sic.     M.  'inmaud  played 
his  part  with  devotion  but  without 
much   fervor,  and  not  aUvay.s  with 
pure  intonation.    The  introduction  ts 
the  adagio  was  taken  so  .slowly  by 
^v    Bodanzy  that  It  seemed  inter- 
minable, which  would  not  have  been 
the  case  bad  the  proper  tempo  been 

used.  ,  , 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  BoaanzU> 
IP  happy  in  his  .programmes.  Berlios  s 
"Queen  M.ab"  scherzo  and  RaUoczy 
March  were  good  numbers  to  clo.se 
the  entertainment  with,  but  neither  ot 
the  works  which  made  up  the  tirst 
half  of  the  programme  shows  itf 
composer  at  his  best.  Mendelssohn  s 
"Ruy  Bias"  overture,  seldom  heard 
(tor  good  reasons)  is  a  curiosity,  being 
a  piece  written  on  a  drama  which 
Mendelssohn  considered  an  "a^ove^, 
play  "  II  was.  moreover,  written  to 
order,  and  under  .such  circumstances 
a  master  work  was  out  of  the  que.v 
tipn  There  are  hundreds  ot  musieal 
niaster  works-why  play  any  others. 
Lawrence  Oilman's  programme  notes 
were  far  more  interesting  than  the 
music  or  its  performance,  .which  waa 
somewhat  boisterous,  though  not  lacU-  j 
ing  in  precision.  I 
Debus.^ys  "lb6ria."  the  other  piece 
on  the  first  part  of  the  programme,  i.s  | 
placed  by  Mr.  Oilman  (America's  fore-  , 
moHt  Debussyite)  at  the  point  where 
that  composer  ceased  to  be  a  geniu» 
and  became  a  writer  of  w.orks  that 
are  '  formali'^ed,  arid,  vacuous,  feeble, 
banal."  He  himself  places  it  on  the 
better  side  of  the  dividing  line,  and 
there  certainly  are  fi^  Pas*" 
•■Iberia";  but  as  a  whole  it  exemplifies 
Debus-sy's  declining  powers. 

One  can  listen  to-such  delicate,  pris- 
matic,   elusive   music   with  pleasure 
when  it  is  played  by  a  Jir.st-class  or- 
chestra, which  the  New  Symphony  is 
not,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  unless 
wholesale  changes  are  made  in  it.'s  P»y 
sonnel.   The  number  of  high-class  or- 
chestral players  Is  limited,  especlalh 
as    regards   wood-wind  and  braae,  a 
fact  which  haa  induced  Walter  Dam- 
roach,  who  has  had  tinfoitunaU  ex- 
periences, to  otter  ,special  aoholarehips 
for    wood-wind  'players.     The  New 
Symphony  Orchestra  a.s  at  present 
made  up  is  lamentably  deficient  in  the  I 
exquisite  euphony  to  which  the  ears  j 
ot  local  epicures  are  accustomed.    It  | 
Is  distinctly  proletarian,  lacking  in  j 
aristocratic  di.stinction.    it  was  beard  i 
last  night  by  a  large  audience,  liberal  | 
with  applause.    In  this  audience  was 
a   singularly  large  nnmber   of  men 
with  bald  crowinfc  _  . 
Att:  ExcelUnt  Fertormance 

ti'a  at  Carnegie  Hall   ;  ' 


■  '    By  H.  E...KrehbwEl  «>j 

■  TTje  'secondiair  of  this  season's  cojgj 
ceit^  By  the  N?w  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Mr.  Bodanzky  . took  place  in  C»r-ti 
iiegie  Hall  cn  Thursday  evening  an^ 
yeBtbday  afternotm.  The  playmg  «* 
the  orchestra  in  the  evejling;  to  i^.^S'^ 
by  the  cojnments  which  reached  o^i.; 
ears,  •  seems  to  have  been  injurfotf-lv 

,.affect?d.by  thv;  weatjier,  whicli  .was  0.^^ 
the  r..Mt  tl.:.<  i    res'po  i^;b-e  for  marirj 


nil  t)io  choirs  of 


slitais  in  nearly  _- 
?rche.t«I  Nrid,   Few  of 

K't  degree  BUmU-ab.e. 


to 


hear,   but  nil 
higb  ortl*r. 


his  selections  wcro 
not  exgeptinft.  Meftr 


mas''  ,  It  in.  this  and  the  excerpljij, 
!»'»■>•    _    ...     wjtomeo   et  ~ 


'Quticn  Mab"  Schefrzrf),,;' 
Damnation   do  E«,ust"  ttix-t; 


from    BerHo«'»   "Romeo   et   Ju  iette 

whUh   do  not   require  cither  thinct: 
Xot  \'  th'  mouth"  or  profoundly  se- 
rious   he  provided  variet,,-  with  .  I)e- 
hussv-s  "IbeYlU-' -  Rnd  BrahmS'ft  viohn 
concerto,    the    solo    played    by  Mr., 
Jacques  Thibaiwi.  ,*'" 
Here  wan  a  Mudy  in  ,fontr9»1;s..s.ureJy,^ 
but    Brahms's-  no'bly 
Vhich  i*  music  £o*-  piusic  8  «nd  bcaut^t' 
r«ke     and     IV-bussy's  kaleidoscopic 
klintW,  clitteri-ni:,  jitt-saw  tonal  pift!( 
KTf  lpain  .equally  sei-v^djo  den^. 


of  Mr.,  Bo*4' 


ture^  0.  _r         -  , 
nnntrate    the  loftiness 

d"nzky's  imagination  and  .  hia,  .masterri™^Y 

ful  command  of  his  musicians.  fL^J^^M., 
ThBFf  were  no  duL  moreents.  tw 

porformance,  none  oppressed  by  Per 
?unctorine8B,  n^ne  l^'ftimuiated  by 

^desire  to  put  jiew  wine  into  old  bottle?. 

Jn  all  things  there  was  appreciation  o 
Wnty  and   an   earnest   endeavor  t.4 
move    the    audience— a    fine  one- 
share  in  t»i8t  appreciation.^ 

Mr.    Thibaud    played    the  ,Bra.ima 

I  concerto  in  a  reverent  and  lovely  ^Spm«' 


irable  charm.  ,.«,u^ 
The  most  attractive  part  ot  xnp 
Geish;i."  was  Miss  Gladys  Caldwell  as 
Molly  .^eamoro.  an  English  Klrl  posing 
as  a  geisha.  Her  dance  at  the  end  ot  the 
first  aet  was  repeated  luilf  a  dozen  times 
before  the  appUu.se  ended.  Something  of 
the  atmosphere  ot  IJroadway  light  opera 
found  its  way  into  her  singing  and  acting, 
but  it  was  not  out  of  place  in  the  old 
Knglish  operatta  ot  the  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van variety. 

Tile  revival  itself  was  nQt  of  more  tlian 
pas.sitig  Interest.  There  are  charming  bits 
ot  music,  but  llie  situations  .seem  com- 
monplace, perhaps  because  they  have 
been  imitated  so  often  in  present  day 
inu.sical  comedy.  An  interesting  part  of 
the  perfonnanco  wa.<?  the  impersonation 
of  the  l<eeper  of  a  Chinese  lea  house  by 
b'rank  Moulan.  The  singing  ot  tlie  chorus 
\va.s  creditable.  The  audience  found  sev- 
eral of  the  songs  of  sufficient  attractive- 
ness to  applaud  them  loudly,  but  the 
iiumor  of  the  lines  for  the  most  part  has 
died  ot  age. 


OCTOBER  27 


Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  Returns  Tri- 

th'^e'iegance  "if  not  always  with". tiuJ    umphautly  to  Concert  Stage 

rone,  sweeping  lines  which  it  inviteS.]  ^  ^^^^^  ^eai'S 


wi 

:.strong,  sweeping    ■  j  <ti 

Aided  by  the^-onduetov.  h<f  carne-d-^^ 

I  into  the  regipns  which  make  analysis 
unnecessary.'-    •v--  ■  '/_  '  '' 


By  BICHABD  ALDRICH. 


I.,ester  Donahne  and  Cecil  BurleiKh. 
Ijester  Donahue,  v^ho  has  made  a 
pleasant  Impression  by  his  piano  recitals 
here  In  previous  years,  played  again  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterd.ay  afternoon.  Ho 
did  not  appear  to  so  good  advantage 
as  he  has  before  In  Busoni's  arrange- 
ment of  Bach's  prelude  and  fugue  In  D 
major.  There  was  a  nice  sense  of  tonal 
values  and  color,  but  there  was  too 
mvinh  technical  inaccuracy  in  his  play- 
ing ot  It.  *  ■T   ^'^f/  t  ^ 

In  Chopin's  B  minor  Sonata  Mr.  Don- 
ahue made  a  promising  start,  but  lost 
himself  in  the  mazes  of  the  first  move- 
ment After  a  manly  apology  to  the 
audience,  which  was  re<?eived  with  ap- 
f  lause.  he  found  the  way  again  and 
finished  It.  and  the  other  three  move 
inonts.  in  a  performance  that  hardli 
scaled  the  helgnts  on  which  tlie  music 
moves.  Mr.  Donahue  plays  in  an  un- 
tifteeted  style,  v,-lth  an  unquestioned 
musical  feeling,  but  It  seemed  as  if  h- 
h.id  not  made  the  progress  as  an  artist 
that  his  excellent  beginning  entitle'' 
him  to.  His  program  Included  a  group 
of  Debussv  numbers,  a  polka  by  R.ach- 
maninotf, "  and  Palakireffs  "  Au  Jar- 
din  "  and  "  lelamey,"  the  last  named 
being  a  piece  to  test  the  courage  of  the 
Jstoutest  hearted.  .  „  ,  ,  , 
M   In  the  evening  Cecil  Burleigh.  a  youns 

American  violinist  with  American  train- 
ing, gave  a  recital  in  which  he  showed 
a  free  and  energetic  style  possessing  a 
certain  engaging  buoyancy  and  spirit, 
and  also  not  a  little  breadth,  yet  some- 
wh.xt  lacking  In  finish.  Mr.  Burleigli 
has  a  dexterous  and  elastic  bow  a.rm. 
but  ills  lntonatio:i  was  not.  last  evening, 
always  perfect,  especially  In  iiis  play- 
ing of  double  .-jtops  and  in  the  execution 
of  r.-ipid  pa.ssage  woilc. 

Kl.s    program    oont-ained    Handel's  D 
Major  Sonata  and  two  movements  by 
.  Bach,  tlie  rest  being  his  own  composi- 
!  tions,  his  second  concerto  and  a  group  of 
j  short  "  cliaracteristic  "  pieces,  "  poems  " 
I  and   "  pictures."    I'.l!-.   i;U:i  lelgh's  music 
is  not  unknown  to  New  Tori;  but  the 
;  concerto  was  lieard  here  tor  the  first 
:  time.     it    is    based    almost    wholly  on 
i  themes  of  an  Indian  character,  though 
,  as  st.ated  in  a  note  upon  t'ne  program 
'  no  autlicntic  Indian  motivt.s  are  used. 
Mr.   Burleigh  has  liad  no  difficulty  in 

I  mastering  the  (dioni.   iiowever,  and  his 

I I  first  movement,  particularly,  is  a  v«-cU 
j  made  specimen  of  v.'hat  may  be  done 
I  witli   this  material,   always  intractable 

and  hard  to  manage.  There  are  imagin- 
I  ation  and  skill  hi  the  way  it  has  been 
{  treated,  and  while  the  movement  is  not 
exempt  from  some  of  the  monotony  that 
1  is  a  part  of  the  Indian  musical  scheme, 
I  it  is  effective. 

There  is  less  value  in  the  other  two, 
thougli  the  listener  eagerly  seizes  upon 
a  theme  in  the  last  that  brings  him  back 
to  the  white  man's  way  of  musical 
thinking.  The  movement,  called  a 
"  chant."  is  unpretentious  and  pleasing, 
;  hardly  developed  beyond  the  form  of  a 
I  song. 

,    Mr.  Burleigh  played  his  concerto  with 
I  great  ,  spirit,  and  was  skilfullv  seconded 
by  Fr.mcls  Moore  in  the  piano  accom- 
paniment. 

Lady  Tsen  Mei 
I    Sings  Title  Role 
 in  ''The  Geisha'' 

'  '"'''"'^se  g,rl  asT  Japanese 

islia.   Hie  Sociptv         \        ■  *"i"e»e 
e  c>ociet}  of  American  Singers 
'•e  a  touch  ot  novelty  to  its  revival  of 
ney  Jones-   "The  Geisha 
the  Park  Theatre. 

-ady  Tsen  Mei.  ...s  .;,e  is  known  m 
adevdle.  was  heard  in  the  title  rol. 
^  >vas  born  in  Canton  of  Chinese  pa- 
^ts  but  has  been  in  this  country  since 
Idhood  and  speaks  perfect  En.^lish 
rTonc^ent  vocally,  her.s 


last  night 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

After  a  silence  of  nearly  two  years, 
compelled  by  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  his  native  land,  and 
endured  with  fortitude  and  dignity,  Mr. 
Fritz  Kreisler  returned  to  the  local 
concert  stage  in  Carnegie  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  Of  the  man  and  of  the 
musician  it  may  be  said  that  he  reaped 
a  magnificent  reward  for  his  conduct 
when,  in  the  fall  of  1917,  he  was  a 
storm  center,  the  focal  point  of  an 
agitation  which  threatened  for  a  while 
to  bandish  not  only  German  musicians 
but  German  music  as  well  from  Ameri- 
can concert  rooms.  His  retirement  in 
the  midst  of  criticism,  which  was  justi- 
fiable from  a  patriotic  point  of  view, 
and  a  storm  of  abuse,  which  was  inde- 
fensible, was  slo  gracefully  and  tact- 
fully aceomplished  that  it  left  his 
character  as  a  gentleman  unimpeached 
arid  the  admiration  which  he  had  won 
as  an  artist  unimpaired. 

That  his  return  to  the  platform'would 
be  gladly  acclaimed  no  judicious  ob- 
server of  musical  affairs  doubted  for  a 
moment,  but  it  is  questionable  if  his 
most  'ardent  friends  expected  so  tre- 
mendous an  ovation  as  welcomed  him 
yesterday.  Not  only  were  all  the  seats 
from  parquet  floor  to  gallery  filled  but 
also  as  many  chairs  as  could  be  crowd- 
ed upon  the  stage,  and  the  spaces  back 
of  the  stalls  were  crowded  to  the  point 
of  suffocation. 

When  he  appeared  before  the  eager 
crowd  applause  came  like  a  tempest 
and  endured  for  what  under  such  cir- 
cumstances must  be  set  down  as  a  long 
jtime — a  very  long  time,  thoush  it  was 
Inecessarily  measured  in  minutes  since 
it  could  not  be  in  hours.    It  was  not 
[wild  or  hilarious,  but  cordial,  sincere, 
'good-mannered.   It  broke  like  waves  on 
la  shingly  shore,  died  down,  surged  up 
[again  and  again,  then  died  down  in  ex- 
Ipectant    silence,    so    that    the    music  i 
might  begin.  i 
Only  one  emotional  person,  a  woman, ; 
rose  to  her  feet  to  wave  a  greeting  [ 
with  her  kerchief,  as  if  she  thought; 
ithat  conventional  propriety  ought  to 
give  way  to  a  spectacular  demonstra- 
tion.   Had  her  exhibition  of  bad  taste 
.been  followed  by  an  appreciable  por- 
Uion  of  the  multitude  a  doubt  might 
[have  been  created  as  to  whether  it  was 
[the  artist  or  the  Austrian  whom  the 

demonstration  was  intended  to  honor. 
But  the  woman  was  alone. 

The  welcome  over,  the  concert  pro- 
ceeded along  the  lines  with  which  the 
musical  public  of  New  York  is  familiar. 
Applause  followed  everything  that  Mr. 
Kreisler  did,  and  not  all  of  it  was 
judicious.  The  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram had  a  dignified  look  in  a 
sonata  by  Tartini  and  concerts  (in  C 
major  and  A  minor)  by  Vivaldi  and 
I  Viotti,  but  in  playing  these  classics 
Mr.  Kreisler  already  opened  his  box  of 
prettinesses,  his  crisp  and  piquant 
rhythms  and  bowing  effects,  the  "nods 
and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles"  which 
in  his  performances  take  the  place  of 
the  strong  grace  with  which  we  believe 
the  composers  thought  they  had  filled 
their  works.  All  the  quick  dance  melo- 
dies cracked  and  coruscated  about  our 
ears,  but  we  had  few  long,  full-lunged 
musical  breaths.  We  would  have  drawn 
miiny  such  in  the  beatitiful  slow  song 
of  the  Viotti  concerto,  but  had  to  be 
I  content  ;with  a  muted  exhalation  of 
I  melody,  exquisite  in  its  sensuous 
I  charm  but  not  enervating  instead. 


classics  we  iiad  only  swectmeata  out  ol  1 
the    Kreisler    bonbonniere — transcrip-  \t  I 

tiona  of  the  ballet  from  Gluck's  "Orfeo"  ot  his  bowlnK.  i"  l'"-  M.  '  uiai  y  of  hl« 

(in  which  the  serene  happiness  of  the  intonation,   the   Kxellence   of  lil.'i  tone, 

shades  in  the  Elysian  lields  breathes  i  Above  and  beyond  all  ,  (n^^ 

in  the  warbling  of  the  "soft  complain-  be  taken  for  K^anled  is  the  Bpiriiuai  m 

ing  flute"l    th^e    first  ballet  piece   in  »Uht 

Schubert  3  "Rosamunde,"  the  Hymn  to  ij^red  nualities  that  have  Inipressed  his 


the  Sun  from  Kimsky-Korsakoff's 
"Coq  d'Or"  and  the  violinist's  own 
"Gitana"  and  "Tambourin  Chinois." 
That  was  the  printed  list,  and  W9  fancy 
much  more  music  of  the  same  sort 
followed  in  a  supplementary  recital. 

To  Mr.  Kreisler,  more  than  any  other 
artist,  belong?  the  credit  (or  respon- 
sibility) of  having  attuned  the  popular 
taste  to  pretty  trifles  of  this  sort. 
That  training  is  the  fruit  of  his  mature 
popularity.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
reader  may  characterize  it  more  fully 
if  ho  feeis  disposed  to  do  so;  we  shall 
not  seek  to  destroy  his  delight  in  su- 
perficial titillation  of  his  tympanum.  If 
he  feels  inclined  to  compare  the  music 
which  Mr.  Ki'eisler,  the  virtuoso,  plays 
nowadays  with  that  which  he  played 
when  he  came  to  the  United  States 
thirty-one  years,  ago,  as  a  lad  of  four- 
teen years,  we  can  help  him.  At  his 
first  appearance  with  the  Seidl  Orches- 
i  ra  in  Steinway  Ha''  ..n  .-.ovomber  10, 
1888,  he  played  Mendelssohn's  con- 
certo. At  the  rFcit'i's  .  Morilz  R.osen- 
thal,  with  whom  Edmund  C.  Stanton 
brought  him  to  America,  he  played  the 
j  Komanza  in  F  by  Beethove.i,  Ijie  first 
I  movement  of  Paganini's  first  concerto, 
;  Viieuxtemps's  Fantaisie  Caprice,  Leo- 
nard's "Souvenir  de  Hayn,"  a  Prelude 
j  by  Bach,  a  prelude  by.Laub  n'ld 
half  a  dozen  or  more  of  Wieniawski's 
show  pieces,  including  the  Fantasia  on 
themes  Xrom  "Faust,"  the  "Legende,"' 
'Tarantelle,"  "Valse  Capriccio,"  "Polo- 
naise and  Muzurka.  These  pieces  are 
hackneyed  now,  and  so  they  were  then, 
but  they  are  music  for  violin  virtu- 
osos. . 

A  new  generation  of  violin  players , 
ind  concert  goers  has  grown  up  since  j 
"Master  Kreisler"  first  played  in  Stein-  j 

way  Hall.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may 
be  interested  or  amused  by  the  com- 
ments made  by  this  reviewer  on  his 
playing  then.  Memories  of  them 
came  to  haunt  us  yesterday  when 
Kreisler,  the  master,  grew  restless  in 
the  reading  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  Viotti  concerto.  Reviewing  the 
Seidl  concert,  this  reviewer  wrote: 

"The  lad  Fritz  Kreisler,  who  came  to 
America  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Stanton  to  take  part  in  the  concerts  of 
Moritz  Rosenthal,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance-in  New  York  in  Mendelssohn's 
violin  concerto.  The  first  impressior 
created  by  him  was  a  most  favorable 
one,  and  throughout  the  evening  ad- 
miration was  held  by  the  faultless 
purity  of  his  intonation.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  his  tone  is  extremely 
small  and  he  hurried  his  tempo  unduly 
and  denied  his  listeners  the  pleasure 
which  comes  from  a  reposeful  per- 
formance. That  he  has  much  talent 
is  indisputable,  and  we  would  prefer 
to  postpone  judgment  till  after  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Rosenthal  concert  on 
Tuesday." 

The  postponed  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced two  days  later.  "Young  Mas- 
ter Kreisler,  no  longer  crushed  down 
by  the  weight  of  Mr.  Seidl's  orchestra, 
as  on  last  Saturday  evening,  made  a 
much  more  favorable  impression.  He 
certainly  has  a  most  agile  and  accu- 
rate left  hand.  If  his  tone-production, 
that  is,  his  manipulation  of  the  bow, 
were  as  excellent  as  his  tone-formation 
;he  would  be  a  violini.st,  young  as  he 
is,  who  could  measure  himself  with 
some  of  those  who  stand  highest  in 
the  world's  admiration." 
j  After  the  first  recital  the  glitter  of 
Mr.  Rosenthal's  performances  seem  to 
j  have  made  the  reviewer  somewhat  in- 
different  to  the  violinist,  or  developed 
indifference  in  the  young  artist,  for  i; 
in  Decenlber  we  observe  that  The 
Tribune's  reporter  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  lad  was  forming  careless  i 
habits  and  then  weeks  later  he  con-  1 
tented  himself  with  saying  that  the  1 
first  movement  of  Paganini's  first  con- 
certo and  Wieniawoki's  "Legende"  has  i 
been  played  "acceptably."  The  mature 
artis's  "agile  and  accurae  left  hand' 
II  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning,  but  evei 
jl  since  he  came  back  to  us  in  1900  i 
I  has  been  paired  with  equally  "agib 
jj  and  accurate"  right  arm. 

BIr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  having,  with  the 
dfg-nity  and  the  acute  of  fitness  that 
becomes  a  gentleman,  withdrawn  from 
public  appearances  in  the  country  two 
seasons  ago,  returned  to  the  concert 
platform  yesterday  afternoon  and  found 
a  welcome  of  overwhelming  enthusiasm  ■ 
•waiting  him.  Carnegie  Hall  was  filled 
to  Its  utmost  capacity— to  more  than  its 
capacity— and  several  hundred  wouldbe 
llsteaners  were  turned  away.  This  wel- 
come may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
Wholly  a  greeting  to  a  great  artist  re- 
turning to  an  admiring  public,  and  was 
emphasized  midway  through  the  after- 
Boon  by  the  deposit  upon  the  stage  of 
•everal  huge  wreaths,  one  of  palms,  and 
glided  palms  at  that.  Mr.  Kreisler  re- 
ceived them  without  signs  of  undue  ela- 
tion, but  with  evident  appreciation  of 
what  his  welcome  meant. 

He  returns,  so  far  as  was  disclosed  by 
yesterday's  concert,  with  his  art  in  all 
oX  Its  manifestations  unimpaired,  in 
technical  skill,  in  the  plastic  eloquence 


bcred  qua. .v......    --  .  .  -  -  . 

art  so  deeply  upon  the  public.  About 
them  there  is  nothing  new  to  Bay. 

He  celebrated  hi.i  return  with  a  pro- 
tram  ot  unusual  .Mcrlou«ne«»,  so  tar  as 
relates  to  its  firat  two-thirds.  It  was 
made  up  ,ot  Tartin'.s  sonata,  in  t,  minor, 
Vivaldi's  concerto  in  C.  and  Viotti  s  con- 
certo in  A  minor.  The  first  two  are 
pipces  of  the  pre-clas«ical  period,  the 
l*..8t  Is  one  of  those  that  were  Iritluentlal 
In  forming  the  model  ot  the  later  de- 
velopment of  the  concerto,  all  unitic  or 
a  pa.stlme.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Kreisler's  art  that  he  approaches  these 
things  at  living  realities  to  be  warmed 
and  invigorated  by  the  play  of  his  sym- 
pathy and  the  lambent  flame  of  his  mu- 

,    ,  —  ^T^a    ua\'ln£r.  with 


■leal  imagination,  a.s  one  saying, 
Browning ; 
Here's  your  mUBic,  all  alive  once  more; 
At  once,  it  was  alive  at  lea»t. 
Hla  performance  ot  Tartini's  sonata 
and  of  Vivaldi's  concerto  set  them  forth 
with  abundant  perception  of  their  sub- 
atantial  structure.    He  does  not  attempt 
to  make  them  into  something  other  tham 
they  are,  but  he  finds  a  poetical  content, 
an  Imaginative  way  for  its  expression, 
that  reveals  them  as  something  appeal- 
kig  to  the  present  day  sense  ot  beauty, 
by  the  beauty  that  is  in  them,  and  with 
notable  repose  and  certainty  ot  touch  in.* 
the  gieat  variety  ot  his  nuance. 

There  is  perhaps  less  to  engross  the 
listener  in  Vlotti's  concerto,  which  seems 
further  away  fTian  the  two  elder  works 
that  preceded  it.  But  Mr.  Krei.sler  ended 
the  first  two  movements  with  sugar- 
coated  cadenzas  ot  a  thoroughly  modern 
feeling  that  made  their  acceptance  cer- 
tain, and  he  delivered  as  well  the  move- 
ments themselves  In  a  frank  and 
atralghttorward  manner  that  allowed 
the  composer  to  say  his  say  undisturbed. 

For  his  last  group  Mr.  Kreisler  re- 
sorted largely  to  operatic  literature: 
transcription  of  the  scene  of  the  blessed 
spirits  in, Gluck's  "  Orlip^e,"  of  a  move- 
ment from  Schuberf.s  "  Rosamunde 
ballet  music,  of  the  hymn  to  the  Sun 
from  Rimsky  Korrakoffs  "  Cog  d'Or," 
and  then  two  of  his  own  dance  pieces. 
He  was,  ot  course,  not  allowed  to  end 
here,  and  played  encores  till  the  lights 
were  put  out.  f 

RALPH  LEOPOLD  PLAYS. 


Secretary  of  War  Bal<er  Present  at 
Relative's  Recital  Here. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  Mrs.  Bakfr 
occupied  a  box  in  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  pianoforte  recit«  1 
of  Ralph  Leopold,  who  is  Mr.  Baker's 
brother-in-law,  and  who  before  the  wai . 
In  which  he  served  with  Percy  Grainger 
and  others  in  tlie  army  bandmasters' 
school  at  Governor.?  I.sland,  had  playfr! 
for  several  sea.-^cui.-i  abroad,  appearine 
as  pianist  witli  leading  European  or- 
chestras. On  first  hearing  here  yester- 
day, he  showed  himself  an  artist  alread.N- 
of  substantial  attainment,  of  broad 
grasp  as  regards  botli  cla.ssic  and  n  - 
mantic  masters,  glimpsed  briefly  in  hi' 
Bach-Tausig-  fugue  in  L)  minor  and  th- 
"  Serious  Variation.s  "  of  Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  Leopold's  deep-:  r  sympathy  is  per- 
haps with  the  creative  men  of  today,  a- 
In  Dohnany's    '  Vow  Khap-sodics."  o,.. 
11,  of  which  the  last,   in  K  flat  minoi  . 
was  played  witli  the  fine  vigor  oftene.s; 
a,ssociated  witli  certain  sonorous  work- 
of  Brahms.     Tlicre  were  a  "  Ballad'.  ' 
and    ■'  Dance  "    of    the    late  Uebuss>-. 
Scott's    "  Garden    of    Soul    Sympathy  " 
and  "  Paradi.se  Birds."  Grainger's  "  Co- 
lonial     Song"      and  paraphiase 
Tochaikovsky's   "  Flower  Waltz." 
fusing  encores  throughout  his  prograu  , 
the  player  gave  two  at  its  close,  anotli' 
paraphrase  from  Wagner'.s  "  Ride  ot  tii' 
Valkyries  "  and  a  Chopin  nocturne. 

A  majority  of  the  large  audience,  fo; 
getful  of  an  hour's  change  in  time  undf 
the  daylight  law,  filled  the  hall  from  - 
O'clocic  onward,  waiting  with  grii 
humor  at  its  own  mistake,  and  by  ii 
cordiality  showing  itself  duly  rew^ardc- 
In  the  end. 


THRONG  GREETS  LHEVINNE. 

Helen  Stanley  and  Sokolbff  Assist 
In  aw  Orchestral  Program. 

Joseph  Lhevinne.  the  pianist,  who  first 
came  to  America  long  ago  with  his  Ru^ 
sian  master,  Safonoff,   returned  to  th 
local  stage  at  the  Hippodrome  last  nigh 
after  an  absence  of  six  years,  four 
which  were  spent  in  virtual  imprisoi 
ment  In  Germany.     In  an  all-Tschal- 
kowsky  program,  Lhevinne  played  th>j 
brilliant  pianoforte  concerto  In  B  flj' 
tetter    calculated    than    many  simi: 
works  for  so  large  a  hall,  with  an  '  n 
cellent  support  from   members  of  ti. 
Mev  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  on  Ih  - 
occasion  not  by  Mr.  Bodonsky,  but  i 
Nikolai  Sokoloff,  now  the  conducter  i 
a  new  symphonic  organization  in  Clev. 
land,  O.  ,  ,  ,         T , 

Helen  Stanley,  who  preceded  Mr.  XJ^^- 
vtnne,  sang    the  "  letter    scene  "  frci: 
the  opera,  "  Eugene  Onegin,"  which 
to  be  staged  .-his  season  at  the  Metr 
polltan,  and  Mr.  Sokolotf  began  the  ev- 
ening   by    conducting  Tschalkowskys 
Fourth  svmphony,  and  ended  with  thc- 
"  Maxche  Slau."      In  spite  of  sudden 
rain,  the  big  playhouse  held  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience. 

GERMAN  OPERA  TOMORROW. 

Production  to   be  Resumed  Unless 
Barred  by  Court. 


Arnate"  a' 

M...      .  -  '  comma;. 

TlP^r  >.i.r.  .  .  .;.any.  in(r.;'wn^^  "Snathe  French   eroup,  ,^0^^  Four"  i 
b^.n  produo,..    pera  In  German  at  Franck's    ;%a    Procession      in  F^^^^ 

tl.e  I..x.ngton  Th.atr.,  announced  yes-  dj-^^f^f^.^.^^^^e  was  at'her  best.  Here 
It  would  resume  its  enter-  iviarmnie,    owe   _  ^ — 


  Iipr  taste    her  feelins  for  nuance  of 

prise  on  Tuesday  night,  providing  that  '^^^ 


terday  thst 


her  taste,  ner  icn.n^i    

-      -      -  -  exoressioA,  for  tone  color,  were  abund 

no  .leclslcr  nriv  ,-se  to  the  company  was  \,  evident,  as  was  the  clarity  of  her 
tlven  'x.  Ihn  meantime  by  Supreme  j."f„„  "  j  -  certain  rich  emotional 
Court  .TusUie  Giege.  lch  ^^Tn^  Her  sinK'ne  ^'''^'^^'^ 

It  was  stated  that  the  performance,   understanding.  Her  s^npingi 

which    had  been    .announced  for    last  "The  May  Nigl^*'  ^„  „^^,.„S^iish- 

night,  had  been  called  off  because  mem-  .  Enelish,  was  a  really  fine  accompus." 
btrs  of  the  orchestra  had  left  the  thea-  j       "  ^ 

tre  after  being  infoi-med  that  there  1  "  Opvniitt  is  in  short,  an  artist 
■would  be  no  Sunday  performance  an*       raiss  f      ii  mnVe  a  place  for 

could  not  .ailed  togaher.  Both  the;  who  may  very  ^^^^  ^'^'XeI  She  has 
management  and  the  singers,  it  was}  herself  on  the  ""<=^2tiv«  nower  tem- 
aald.  w.-re  ready  to  go  ahead.  intelligence,   ^"terpretive  power  tern 

""re^nl"  o^n"e''ofVreat  sen Urs  beauS 
?t°ironrwMch!sh^e  ma.es  the  most^of. 


Rose  Austin  Heard  In  Songs. 

Rose  Austin  was  a  Princess  d^buUnte  i  jt  jg  one  wnicn  Vpi-nmnanist 
yesterday,  and  the  theatre  s  good  acous-|  That  Conraad  Bos  was  her^a^^^^^^^^ 


tice  threw  ventriloQulal  flashlights  on  an 
occasional  vibrant,  mellow  tone,  like 
blazing  rays  from  a  gem's  facets  In  sun- 
shine. Her  voice  !s  not  of  even  quality, 
becoming  lioUnw  in  its  lower  range,  but 
ahe  fave  evidence  of  taste  in  airs  of 
GlUck,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  she 
ssng  also  in  English  a  group  from 
Hubiinstein  and  Tschalkovsky.  There 
was  clarity  of  diction  In  French  and 
Uallaji  lyrics  of  Delibes  and  Sibella, 
and  a  native  humor  as  well  as  refine- 
ment in  the  American  airs  of  Burleigh, 
Korge,  and  Homer. 

After  an  absence  of  several  years  Josef* 
l.hevinne,  Russian  pianist,  appeared  last 
night  at  a  concert  in  Uie  Hippodrome. 
There  was  an  audience  of  large  propor- 
tions to  greet  him  and  his  associates,  an<' 
a  popular  Sunday  night  concert  is  not  th- 
most  favorable  sort  of  entertainment  foi 


fs  to  sa^Jha?  thraccompanimenti  were 

exquisitely  given^  

In  the  evening  another  singer  one 

tr%  ^^^^A  i"  trsa^n^'^'au^al- 
orium""  She  was  Miss  Lotta  Madden 

^malrnwe^t^rorcl  "^Th^^^'^orp'  of 
B?ahms  which  she  attempted  were  too 

filled  the  hall 


:  ix  rii-.p.-.  th.iji  ),«-r  dcllwi-.v) 

■  '■m      "  I  ov''  iy   P'o  ■ci  er,"  as  the 
i.h  till'^  w<n:         •  tipf'cially  »  !;ong 
,u.  •   bP.\  oi)d  !i>-r  qu;illf>cafions  (ilhcr  Ini 
rflit  e  or  in  ^  ii-ot'on-il  p  >wer.    A  group  ofl 
JTix-ncii  .vonK-i  and  on<:  of  American  com-| 
pitted  th'  pvog;;iiii. 

Cfiafiaoine,  Noted  | 
Tenor.  Reported  Sfain, 

PARIS,  Oct.  27. 
■pUMORS  are  clrc-ulating  in  Paris 
that  Theodor  Chaliaipne.  the 
noted  Russian  opera  singer,  has 
teen  killed  l*y  the  Bolslievlki,  who 
feared  thnt  the  basso,  taken  ill 
while  singi'ig  at  the  opera  in  Mo.s- 
t;ow.  was  .■ufferine:  from  the  plaguo. 
Members  o'  the  Russian  colony  in 
Paris  howuier,  clou'bt  the  report, 
considerlnR  it  unlikely  the  Bolsho- 
vlkl  would  have  killed  Challapino. 
wlioni  them  idolize. 

Artists  who  recfntly  arrived  In 
Paris  from  Ru.<>sia,  say  th.Tt  Chalia- 
pine  had  shown  ereat  sympathy  for 
the  Bolshevist  cause  .Tnrt  was  paid 
fabulous  prices  for  siiiKlnR-  iby  tha  | 
Soviet  Minister  of  Education  Luna- 
charsky. 

Chnrltapln*  sansr  In  Now  Tork  in 
the  season  of  1907-8.  ) 

YORK  TniES, 


with  moving  power, 
dull  moments 


But  there  were  alscl*^ 


Ottilio  SchUllg  and  totta  Madden. 

Miss  Ottille  Schilllg  Is  said  to  have 
^ung  in  New  York  before  her  appear- 
an  important  reappearance  or  d^but.      ^.-nce   yesterday    afternoon    in  Aeolian 

There  were  touches  of  tire,  and  now  andHall.  but  this  recital  was  the  rl^^ 
again  the  sweeping  melodies  of  -chai  she  has  ^^^^^^  ^bUc^'^ngTrtel" 
kowsky-he  played  the  Tscna.kowskj  con^o^vn  "^^^.^J^^^^^^^  .^e  South, 

ccrto-came  from  Mr.  I>hevinne  s  P'anff^^^  ^^^^  received  her  musical  training 

10   this  city.   She  aroufsed   and  main- 
-  -  -  ^     k  mem  tamed  interest  yesterday  by  the  beauty 

land  Once  he  gave  a  violin  recital  here^nund  and  expressed  the  /pint  of  t^e 
and  before  that  he  played  here  as  one  o  s^ngs  she  sane.  It  is  evident  that  she 
the  first  violins  of  the  Boston  Symphon>,g  ^  fuUy  developed  artist,  but 

Orchestra.  The  accompaniment  whibh  hi,^  ouuiUy  evident  that  she  has  the 
and  his  men  furnished  for  -Mr.  Lhevinn.^^^^^^^^^j^j    qualities    out    of  which 

rZ^T\.J'Z!::i:y.  a^:^^^'^--^-  -:/-t'Srano  of  pecunany 
^^^r  :;H^o^rrr°M:r;a^ri:ffc;orrwa%."';t;e^^^^^  \imVr  somewhat  veiled, 
finale:  ^though  here  his  playing  w a  capable  already  of  a  considerable  range 
hriliant  onlv  in  spots.    With  a  better  acof  expression  and  emotional  accent,  ii 
companiment  it  might  have  been  different, g  n<jt  so  well  developed  in  its  lower 
The  orchestra  sounded  bcter  in  Tschai  ^,^^^,^^3  j^e  middle  and  upper  ones; 

kow.-^kVs  fourth  symphony,  and  its  eon^^,^^  ^  brave  power  and  fullness,  rather 
ductor  was  roundly  applauded  at  the  close  briUlancv,  and  a  peculiarly  search- 
The  five  thousand  listeners  wanted  an  en  .j,    {^^.t  will  stand  her  in  good 

core,  but  Mr.  Sokoloff  explained  that  h<tn«J"aUty  that      ^  ^^^^  ^ 
had  no  encore  prepared.  sieau  m  c 

Another  soloist  was  Mme.  Helen  Stanley  emotional  gamut, 
who  Vas  one  of  the  best  American  so   Much  that  was  praiseworthy  appeared 
prano  voices,  l>oth  operatic  and  for  con      her  delivery  of  three  songs  m  the 
cert  purposes.    She  sang  brilliantly  th<^j^g^  ^^tyle :  Marcello's  "  H  bel  mio 

letter  scene  from  "Eugen  Onegin."         fuoco,"   an  aria  from  Gluck's   "  Paris 

_  .  and  Helen,"  and  an  arlette  by  Mozart  ; 

Pianist  Ralnh  Leopold                    and  especially  her  undeistanding  of  the 
rianiBi  R    F            \     ,    Recital  l^E^to  style  and  spontaneous  expression. 
In  First  New  York  KeCltai          ringing  of  Ce.'^ar  Franck's  Pro- 
Ralph  Leopold,  a  pianist  new  to  the  ce^gional  "   was   an   excellent  piece  of 
local  concert  stage  and  who  was  un-  ^„    admirably,  developed 

til  recently  a  bandmaster  in  the  array,  ^jl^^^.  ^^j^^  dl/ficult  "  Hymne  au 
gave  his  first  New  York  recital  yester-  Alexandre  Gcorges's  "  Ml- 

day  afternoon  at  Carnegie  f*''-  J-^J:  ^rka"  songs,  she  met  with  noUble  suc- 
"^^^^wl,/ Se^reVry  of'war  BaE  and  cess,  a  severe  test  of  her  powers  in  sus- 
r  s  cerLfn  thaThe  harmanyfri'ends,  tained  and  full-throated  utterance :  a 
iVthe  hall  was  crowded  and  the  ap-,  truly  fine  performance.  One  cf  the 
as  the  nail  wasj-iu  most  striking  of  her  French  group  was 
plause  was  warm.  ^  ?|^°e  -' rhant  pour  les  Morts."  by  Albert 
The  young  pianist  is  evidently  a  m u  'g^^,  1^,^  unfamiliar  name  of  some 

sician  of  considerable   understanding,           ^.^^^  something  in 

and    he    plays    with    authority.    His    in  f 


RECITALS  OF  A  DAY. 

Rebecca  DavitJeon  and  Daniel  Jones, 
Pianists,  and  Jules  Falk,  Violinist. 

Two  pianists  appearing  in  local  halls 
yesterday,  Rebecca  Davidson  at  Aeollsn 
and  Daniel  Jones  at  the  Princess,  af- 
forded an  interesting  contrast  of  young 
American  artists,  each  of  whom  had  liad 
experience  abroad.  Miss  Davidson  had 
the  advantage  of  agreeable  stage  prv3- 
'  cnoe,  a  softness  in  line  and  coloring, 
matched  by  her  easy  command  of  tonal 
values,  which,  singularly,  left  a 
as  yet  in  Uie  larger  outlines  of  the 
music  she  so  calmly  played.  She  gave 
a  sonata— Beethoven's,  not  the  Opus  18O 
announced  but  the  gentle  Opus  31,  ^ro. 
2— ana  a  Chopin  group,  also  ^omewhat 
changed,  as  well  as  transcriptions  by 
Busonl  and  Tausig  and  pieces  by  Bala- 
klreff  and  Liszt. 
In  Mr.   Jones  another  matlnfie 


"cock  vied  with  one  anolTver  in  tnis  r«-l,^ 
apect.  ( 
Miss  Craft's  Marguerite  was  an  ap- 
pealing characterization  and  she  sang 
the  music  with  inteUirrence,  and  Mr. 
Scott  was  an  admirab'e  Mephistopheles, 
a  beit  at  tin-es  a  little  heavy.  Mr.  Mac- 
lennon's  singing  was  excellent  except 
for  his  upper  tones. 

In  short,  the  Society  of  American 
Singers'  "Faust,"  like  its  "Geisha,"  is 
well  worth  hearing  and  seeing— that 
is  all  except  the  scenery  and  the  light- 
ing. 


"  Faust  "  at  Park  Theatre. 

It  has  taken  the  Society  of  American 
Singers  a  good  while  to  arrive  at  a  per- 
formance of  "  Faust,"  this  being  their 
third  season,  they  reached  it  last  even- 
ing at  the  Park  Theatre.  There  was  a 
time  when  "  Faust  "  would  have  been 
viio  of  the  mainstays  of  a  company  de- 
voted to  the  performance  of  opeJa  in 
Engll-sh,  not  to  say  French  or  Italian, 
but  that  time  appears  to  be  in  the  past. 

liut  that  "Faust"  still  exercises  an 
attraction  upon  a  public  to  whom  it  Is 
to  a  certain  extent  a  memory,  wgfs 
shown  by  the  considerable  audience  that 
heard  it  last  evening.  There  have  been 
better  performances  within  the  com- 
iPass  of  memories  that  do  not  reach  far 
back  into  the-  last  century.  Yet  the 
performance  gave  pleasure  and  had  its 
features  of  excellence,  among  which  was 
a  certain  spirit  and  propulsion,  in  which 
the  c'Snducting  of  Mr.  McGhio  had  its 
share,  for  though  he  put  little  deli- 
performance, 
tempos  that 
about  deli- 


for  though  he  _ 
cacy  or  nuance  into  the 
he  kept  it  moving  with 
left  no   time  tor  reflection 


dience  found   intense    musical  feelllng 


struggling  mightily 
expression 


cacy  or  despondency  about  nuance. 

And  then  there  was  the  Mephlstopheles 
of  Henri  Scott,  a  capable  performance 
of  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  that 
the  part  demands,  intelligent  and  skill- 
ful in  meeting  Jhem  and  competent  in 
singing  the  music,  often  in  admirable 
style.  He,  In  fact,  was  the  dominating 
figure  of  the  performance,  as  has  some- 
l times  befoio  happened  in  performances 
'of  "  Faust."  For  Mr.  Mr.  Maclennan, 
sincere  and  serious  artist,  surrounded 
his  impersonation  of  the  hero  with  only 
a  moderate  glow  of  romantic  fervor, 
either  by  his  singing  or  his  acting,  how- 
,.  J  ever  familiar  he  was  and  showed  him- 
self  to  be  with  the  dramatic  situations 
in  which  he  participated.  His  voice, 
while  it  di.sclosed  abundant  power, 
lucked  freshness  and  fineness  of  trimbre  : 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  speak  of  more 
vocal  faults  than  the  tremoto,  which 
was  rarely  absent,  and  the  shade,  and 
occasionally  .several  sliades,  by  which  it 
was  flat. 

Miss  Marcella  Craft  showed  likewise 
familiarity  with  the  part  of  Marguerite 
and  revealed  some  original  tandre.  or 
at  least  unfamiliar  ones,  in  hir  concep- 
tion of  it.    But  shee,  too,  has  not  at 


au- 


If   awkwardly  [for  Ipresent  the  beaut.v 


oagntuy   ir    awKwaxu.j,    ,.0.  1^-—  —  To^'To^pe" wkh'^'the'  musr^'o^ 
  He  bent  over  the  keybo,.vrd  expeitne«s  ^o^<-^ope  ^^^^ 

as  one  touching  live  wires,  ever  wlt^i  a-  ••  jewel  Song"  had  not  the  necessary 
thrill,  and  at  times  brushed  the  Ivories  laglllty.  for  the  florid  music.  There  i.s 
With  his  mop  of  hair.    He  is  "  PO'r- til- jj-ch^praise 

liste  "  more  than  cubist,  wholly  personal  J^j^  manly  portrayal;  and  to  Miss  Cora 
in  his  reconstruction  of  a  compos'er's  Tiacy  for  her  intelligent  and  syjnpathet- 
idea,  and  he  wrested  from  Schumaz  in's  ic^  Siebel  -'t^       ■^[j^Vplrformance  :  of 

that  the  audience  was  left  in  no  doubt, 
his  Though  the  translation  is  in  many  places 
he  deplorable  in  the  way  it  u.ses  Uie  Engli.sh 
Koii  language,  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  it  v.-a^  c/nvcyed  across  the  footlights, 
'er-  It  miglft  even  be  said  that  if  any  in  the 
posed,  with  a  clear  though  chromi!  itlc  ludience    were    unfamiliar    with  the 
.  ..  ,^v,       ,  1  ..,„^       'ourse  of  the  drami',  they  might,  with- 

reference  10  the      Chongkina     tunt^  of  -^^'to^  „,u^.h  difficuTty  and  doubt,  have 
alne«».  ii.'jcovered   it   for   themselves  from  the 

A  viollnisi,  Jules  Falk,  foreign  tralijied,  oerformance  itself,  without  the  use  of 
and  heard  for  the  first  time  here  lastihe  book.  This  is  a  triumph  of  opera 
evening  In  Aeolian  Hall,  had  alrejulym  English  such  as  cannot- alway.s  be  le 
played  widely  in  this  country  berore  ported, 
coming  to  New  York,  and  showed  rur- 
ther  independence  in   a    welcome    !  de- 


variation  studies,  as  from  Liszt's 
minor  sonata,   definite  versions  of 
own.    To  some  Brahms  and  Chopin 
added    Debussy's    "  Pagodes,"  of 
towers  multi-roofed  as  umbrellas  suj: 


oTid    he    Tilays    wim    Bumu^ •     --.-express.     Hei'   sihbuis,  --r^-'rr,  ' 

fllsniaue  is  sure,  even  at  times  bril- |Gretchanlnoff's  fine  song,  "The  Siren,, 
fant  but  he  faUed  to  touch  the  emo-lwas  so  .successful  that  , 
lions'  because  of  a  .certain  rigidity  ofiupon  to  .rep.at 


idlvidual 
Russian. 


.successful 

style,   which    had    its    accompaniment  second  time 


that  "she  was  called 
and  bettered  It  the 


parture  from  the  convention  progrjim. 
With  an  old  English  suite  by  Hdmrl 
Eccles  of  Jacobite  times,  his  otner  PKin- 
cipal  number  v/as  the  concerto  W  A 
minor,  No.  2,  by  a  fellow-fiddler,  CflcU 
Burleigh,   wlio  was  present  in  a^^  box.  I 


..vc      V,  -  ivirs.       Schilling      quite  Justifiably 

in  a  hard,  metallic  tone.    For  nuance  g^^g„gt,,g„e,|  beautified    her  pro- 

ILa  the  delicacies  of  tone  color  he  gy^^n  by  putting  up  it  Brahms  s  May 
*  oVlrl  to  care  little,  but  marched  Night."  in  English,  and  singing  well, 
appeared  to  care  miie,  virile  if  not  in  all  respects  so  well  as  some 

straight  to  the  a*^*"'^,,:!^'*  brttle  S  her  other  nun'.bers.  Her  last  group 
sweep  of  an  army  entering  into  Battle  ^  Americans,  Including 

On  the    program  were    four  rnap    .^^.p^^^j^j.   g.^,^^.^^^.^,  jj^r.-^man  and  frank 
sodies  of  Dohnanyi,  which  proved  ol  m^b.       Her      aocompaniment.«  were 
„  little  interest  and  which  Mr.  Leo  piayed  by  an  accomplished  artist.  Mr. 

na^ore  sympathetic  mannei  Conrad  Bos.    It  was  hU  first  appear- 
pold  gave  in  a  ^''PPi^    Bach-Tausi|  ance  in  this  capacity  after  a  conslder- 

than  he  showed  toward  t^"^^,°^''i^,„„o '  able  absence. 

Toccata  and  Fugue  or  the  Mendels  ao.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Ma<!d<-n'«  itcdtal. 
Kohn  "Variations  Serieues.  But  oe  ^^^^  j^^^^^^  Madden,  who  gave  a  re- 
fnr^  this  young  pianist  makes  the  po  j^^,  uie  same  place  in  the  evening 
which  his  powers  piay  ver;  had  been  heard  here  la.sl  season.  She 
?  il,^«l  to  he  must  rialize  tha  I3  also  an  American  and  of  New  York 
well  be  equal  to  ne  ni""  i,--_,tt,  ai  training.  Her  program  was  an  am- 
poetic  glow  and  emotional  waiTnth  ai  t^a^^^-^^^  somewhat  beyond  the  true 
as  important  aa  technical  prohcienc  ^^^^^  po^.e,.g  as  a  .singer.  She 
nnd  rhythmic  force    '  " 


Miss  Ottilie  SchUlig  Makes  Sue 
cessful  Debut  in  Recital 
at  Aeolian 


liss  ottilie  Schillig,  a  singer  new  to 
York  audiences,  appeared  in  re- 
il  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
1,  and  disclosed  a  talent  distinctly 
\  e  the  ordinary.  Her  vcice  neither 
•,ower  nor  in  beauty  of  timbre  pos- 
hes anything  of  a  remarkable  na- 
e,  but  the  young  woman  ia  an  artist 
a  fine  sensibility  and  a  singer  who 
erstands  the  value   if  style.  De- 


scope  of  her  powers  as  a  singer.  She 
is  possessed  of  a  light  soprano  voice 
that  has  naturally  a  delicate  charm; 
but  it  is  net  always  used  to  llie  best 
advantage  nd  at  certain  times  last 
evening  it  showed  evidence  of  construc- 
tl-on  with  con.'<equent  damage  to  its 
quality.  .\nd  there  is  rarely  absent  the 
touch  of  a  tremolo.  . 

ThPre.  were  agreeable  features  in  her 
singing  of  a  group  of  old  »-'rs ;  the 
simpli'.itv  anil  directness  of  her  delivery 
of  "Bois  Epais  "  from  Lully's  Amadi.^, 
the  light  and  mirthful  touch  in  a  pastoral 
from  Veraein's  opera  "  Rosahnda,  '  and 
the  clear  enunciation  and  pleasing  ex-| 
Dieiision  of  Haydn's  "  .My  Mother  Bid 
Me  Bind  .My  Hnir.  "  She  was  les.s  suc- 
cessful in  such  a  song  as  Caidara  s 
■■  Come  Kaggio  di  Sol  "  that  necas  a 
sustained  sor.ority. 

Mrs.  Ma.ivlen'.<  gr-oup  of  fo'-r  J^ongs  by 
Erahms.  .«ung  in  Engl'sh,  p.dd«l  notably 
the  lnt''ifst  !U!ci  -valuf,  of  her  pro 


Mr.  Falk  also  played  pieces  by  old 
French  and  later  Russian  composers, 
and  miniatures  by  Zeckwer,  Ketten,  and 
Francis  Moore.  Incidentally,  he  stirred 
local  amateurs  as  the  possessor  of  a 
superb  old  Instrument,  tlie  gift  of  ad- 
mirers In  Philadelphia. 

•'Faust"    is    Well    G:ven  pv,. 
American  Singers  at  the  j 
Park  Theatre  ! 

The  Society  of  American  Singers  haf( 
done    few    things    better    than  the! 
"Faust"  it  presented  at  the  Park  Thea- 
ter last  night.    The  performance  was) 
spirited.  we:i  sung  and  admirab'.y  con-j 
ducted,  even  though  there  were  thingsj 
to  be  desired  in  the  composition  of  the. 
orchestra.   The  Marguerite  of  Marcella 
Craft,    the    Mephistopeles    of  Hcnd 
Scott,  the  PBUst  of  Francis  Maclennot 
and  the  Siebel  of  Cora  Tracy  were  ex> 
cellent,  both  dramatically  and  vocally? 
i;he  chorus  .sang  well,  and  Conductoi 
McGhie  showed  that  he  knows  othe 
things  than  Gi'.bert  and  Sullivan.  Ii; 
short,  the  performance  compared  ver| 
well  indeed  with  those  given  by  any  ] 
of  thfc  French  or  German  provincial 
opera  r-ompanie:,  and  th:re  have  been 
''ar  worse  'v.r  ormances  even  under  the 
sacrosanct"  rcof  of  the  Paris  Opera. 

In  one  resrect  the  performance  was 
remarkable.  'The  present  writer  does 
not  remember  any  pro  iuction  of  opera 
in  EnHish  in  wh  c'.i  the  singers'  diction 
was  as  clear  as  that  of  the  c  .lef  artists 
laiit  ni-ht.  M.ss  Craft,  Miss  Tracy, 
Mr.  Maciennon,  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  fea 


Marguerite  D' Alvarez,  the  celebrated 
Peruvian  contralto,  whose  recital  work 
in  England  during  the  last  two  years 
has  raused  a,  sensation,  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica last  week  and  wiil  make  her  Amerl- 
,    can  concert  debut  at  Carnegie  Hall  Sat- 
I  urday   afternoon,   November  1.  •  Mme. 
'  D' Alvarez   i.s   well  rciiicni(K-red  m 
1  city  for  her  work  as  a  member  of  the 
\  Hammerstein   and   Boston   Opera,  com- 
panies nine  years  ago. 

Born  in  Peru  the  daughter  of  a  •diplo- 
mat, B,  Alvarez  Venero  de  Ijobaton,  a 
descendant  of  an  old  Spanish  family  on 
wiiich  the  Spanish  crown  had  bestowed 
two  Marquisates,  and  Marie  Pov,part  de 
Neuflize.  Mme.  D'Alvarea  comes  from 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
families  in  Soutli  America.  Her  brother 
now  at  Waslilngton  as  secretary  01 
the  Peruvian  Embassy.         '  .    ■  . 

Mme.  D'Alvarez  received  her  musK-al 
education  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory 
under  Mme,  Cornells  and  M.  Gavaert, 
!  director  of  that  institution.  After  ob- 
taining first  prizes  for  singing  and 
tragejdv,  and  also  the  Prix  de  la  Belnc, 
being  the  first  foreigner  to  receive  the 
awajd  of  this  latter  distinction,  she  was 
appointed  as  court  singer  to  H.  M.  Leo- 
pold I.  She  continued  l'^^  studies  wl  h 
Van  Zun  Muhlen  in  Brussels  and  Adcia 

^  He'r'  debut'  was  made  at  the  Theatre 
National  of  Rouen,  leading  t"  an  en- 
gagement the  following  year  at  the  The- 
^tn.  Royal  of  Antwerp.  Here  she  was 
i.eard  by  the  late  Oscar  Hammersteln 
who  paid  a  large  forfeit  to  obtain  he. 
release  for  her  appearance  at  the  Man 
hattan  Opera  House.  New  York,  where 
she  appeared  in  1909  and  1910. 


ch 
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;J  COMFOSER,  DIES  AT  71 


Hrector  of  First  Performance  of 
"Fmafore"  in  Amtrica  Was 
Brother  of  Dave  Braham. 


John  Joseph  Braliam,  Sr.,  musician, 

/iiposor,  and  orchestra  leader,  and 
ihar  of  Dtivo  liraliom,  composer,  of 
u  rlyan  smJ  Hurt  laine,  dlod  yesterday 
hU  home,  U  Frospect  I'ark  West. 
Mioklyn,  In  his  sovenly-seconil  year. 
If.  Braham  oame  to  Anieriua  from 
<land  In  ISjO  and  appeared  as  a  vio- 
st  In  1802  in  the  old  Canal  Street 
utrc  In  Now  York. 

,  l,S6o  he  made  hla  first  appearance 
Uoston  at  tlie  Morris  lirothers'  Opera 
isu  with  Tony  I'astor.    ilo  traveled 
.1  virtuoso  and  then  accepted  the  post 
inuiical  director  of  the  New  Pike's 
.  ra  House,  afterward  Flske'a  Grand 
l  ira  House,  In  Manhattan.    For  two 
:i.sous  he  was  musical  director  of  the 
;!:iv,old  Opera  House  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
.:d  then  became  director  of  the  Tlieatre 
.  inlqu«,  where  Harrigan  and  Hart  be- 
iine  famous.   He  was  for  several  years 
1  chargo  of  tlie  music  at  the  Adelphi 
healre,  Uoston,  and  then  look  charge 
1  Die  Boi?ton  Museum  Orchestra. 
It  was  under  Mr.  Bruham's  baton  that 
H.  M.  S.  Ilnafore  "  was  first  heard 
V   an    American   audience,    and  from 
Kit  time  he  had  been  identified  with  ail 
iJllbeit  &  Sullivan's  operas.   He  corn- 
sod  Jho  music  for   "  Hiawatha  "  as 
,11  asi  for  many  other  notable  pioduc- 
ons.    VV'ien  he  left  the  Museum  in  Bos- 
m  Mr.  ilraham  came  to  Waliack's  The- 
tre  in  New  York,   and  then  led  the 
•chestra   at   the   Bijou    Theatre,  the 
ourteenth  Street  Th.  atre,  and  the  Ca- 
no  In  Manhattan.    He  retired  several 
Jars  ago.    In  many  of  his  productions 
B  collaborated  with  Edward  E.  Rice. 

AMIS  FULEIHAN  PLAYS. 

oung  Syrian  Pianist  Gives  Oriental 
Fantasies  at  His  Debut. 

I'l  W  nuisii'ian.s  at  10  suggrest  the  poet 
;ni  .seer.       did  Anls  Fuleih.an,  a  young 
lan  of  Syrian  family,  born  in  the  Lslaud 
t  Cyprus  and  brought  by  his  brothers 
New   York   when  this  century  was 
A%     making  hlK  d6but  as  pianist  In 
eliiin     Hall     yesterday  afternoon. 
M;iltnee"  Is  not  the  word— he  is  not 
K-  type  of  socl.il  'Mdol  "— yc-t  a  large 
u.li<noc  not  only  lingered,  but  called 
I    iiKitf  of  his  original.  Oriental  fan- 
yies  and  nr.ibesipie.'-. 
Jr.    Fulelhar.'ri    ".Arabian  Sketches" 
nn.>!lerful  trlfluK  culmlrating  In  a 
l  ';inatic;  Dervish  'Pance."  his  heai'ers 
•re  bt.)th  interested  and  stirred.  His 
thcd  v.as  .'Shown  In  the  "  Prologue  " 
I'-l'.en-.r.t'.nK  rlsht  and  left  hand,  an 
■  .  in^  of  few  llne.« ;  also  In  "  Mounii- 
;  '  a  night  sing,  tlie  meagre  voice  of 
..It    folllude,-..     He   added   later  his 
!lv     named     "  Humasy  "     and  the 
•tlun  en  "  Choi  as  of  Dervishes  "  ar- 
sed  by  Salnt-.Saens. 
u!    ha.-*    the    scuiptor'.-!    hand,  from 
lolest  means  and  monotones  creating 
lus  of  life  and  melody.  IJnconcerned 
hi.-i  teohni<iue.  which  Is  .-iervlceable, 
had  also  an  artlb-t's  view  of  classic 
sters.  a?  in  the  two  soiiatns,  Beetho- 
I's  Opu.'i  10,  Xo.  3,  and  Schumann's 
■us  22;  stfll  more, had  he  an  apprecl- 
i  >r.  of  muted  dlss9nance  in  Debu.s3y'.=! 
hlo     "Cathedral     Knshrouded." A 
■  ata  by  Alberto  Jonas  he  had  to  en- 
re,  while  his  final  Sixtli  Rhap.sody  of 
zt  opened  strange  vi.-rta.-!  to  the  play-  1 
.■i  homeland  In  tlie  Nearer  E,ast. 


By  MAX  SMITH.  *  _ 

.^NIS  FULEIHAN,  a  youns  Syrian, 
gave  a  piano  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Aeolian  Hall.  Ab  he 
was  probably  the  first  representa- 
tive of  his  race  to  embark  on  such 
a  venture  In  New  York,  a  certain 
interest  attached  to  tlie  matinee 
iiuito  apart  from  any  purely  artis- 
tic siBnlflcance  it  might  have  had. 

Moreover,  the  programme  Includ- 
ed a  sot  of  "Arabian  Sketches"  com- 
posed by  the  aspiring  young  musi- 
cian himself.  And  these  little  tone- 
-■plctures  afforded  more  pleasure,  de  - 
cidedly, than  Mr.  Fulelhan  was  able 
to  provide  In  his  treatment  of  Bee- 
thoven and  Schumann. 

The  "Arabian  Sketches,"  five  in 
number,  bore  the  following  titles: 
"Prologue,"  "Bedouin  Dance," 
"Mounajat"  (or  "Night  Song"), 
"Serenade  in  the  Desert"  and  "Fan- 
atic Dance  of  the  Dervishes."  While 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  dis- 
closed any  evidences  of  genius,  they 
are  unmistakably  Oriental  in  color 
and  rhythm  and  establish  effective- 
ly the  mood  that  was  sought. 

Apparently  Mr.  Fuleihan'a  gifts 
as  a  composer  hold  out  greater 
promises*  than  do  his  talents  as  a 
pianist  and  an  interpreter  of 
other  men's  Ideas.  His  technical 
equipment  Is  sufficient,  however,  to 
have  enabled  him  to  perform  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata,  opus  10,  N"0.  3,  and 
Schumann's  Sonata  in  G  minor,  opus 
22,  mora  satisfactorily  than  he  did. 

His  playing  was  marred  by  errors 
and  eccentricities. 

Debussy's  -La  Cathedralo  Englou- 
tle,"  Alberto  Jonas's  "Toccata"  and 
Llszfs  "Sixth  Hungarian  Rhapsody" 
wound  up  his  list  of  contributions. 


Miss  Wagner  Makes 
eratic  Debut  as 
'FaustV  Marguerite 

Grand  opera  that  is  intelligible  to  anj 
■n  ho  can  understand  English  can  be  hcan 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  where  "Faust"  was 
sung  last-HiigJit  with  a  new  Marguerite!; 
tliss  Grace  Wagner,  an  American  soprano^ 
•eplaoed  Miss  Marcella  Craft  as  the  prims^ 
lonna  in  Gounod's  most  popular  opera,  j 
The  singer  Is  a  niece  of  Charles  L.  WagJ 


iii.ili  urnciit,  in  Uic;  Jiriperial  (^oM.sri  \  at.  ii  , 
of  Jiipan.  Mr.  Keuter  no  doubt  lauh'lii 
tlie  Orientals  many  fundamentals  uf 
piano  playing ;  he  showed  the  possession 
of  many  In  his  concert  yesterday. 

He  has  a  brilliant  and  facile  tech- 
nique, a  touch  that  l.s  crisp,  whereby  he 
produces  a  tone  that  Is  sometimes  a  bit 
hard,  or  at  leiii«t  dry,  yet  by  no  means 
alwayj!  no,  and  a  stylo  in  general  that  Is 
apt  to  be  rather  curt,  not  much  given  to 
llngprlng  on  beauties  by  tlie  wayside, 
but  having  the  end  definitely  in  view. 

.Some  of  his  performances  embodying 
tlii-tio  qualities  had  much  interest,  a:i 
that  of  Beethoven's  sonata.  Op.  2.  No. 
•t,  a  bit  of  bravura  In  little.  Mr.  Renter 
|ila.\  i.(l  it  in  a  spirit  not  alien  to  the  , 
music,  very  fast,  to  be  sure.  In  the 
scherzo ;  and  If  he  had  given  his  tone  a 
little  more  warmtli  and  richness  he 
would  have  charmed  even  more  than  lie 
di.  It  .should  be  said,  however,  that  Mr. 
Router's  Intentions  as  to  tone  could  not 
be  fully  carried  out  in  this  piece,  as 
the  damper  pedal  was  out  of  order  and 
liad  to  be  repaired  before  lie  could  go  on. 

He  needed  considerably  more  warmth 
of  tone  In  Chopin's  Barcarole,  a  more 
pressing  realization  of  Its  poetic  content. 
His  disposition  ta.ward  speed  did  some 
damage  to  tlie  third  intermezzo  from  !■ 
Hrahiiis's  net,  O]).  ll'.t.  hul  he  played  the 
fourth  with  greater  appreciation,  yet 
with  again  a  little  too  much  haste  at 
the  end.  Tire  best  that  he  did  was  In  - 
ttie  Homanze,  Op.  Mh.  No.  H,  finely  felt 
and  sincerely  delivered,  and  in  the  one 
that  he  added  as  an  encore. 

The  rest  of  his  program  was  made  up 
of  pieces  by  Americans,  MacDoweil, 
Marion  Bauer,  Charles  T.  Orlffe.s— hl.s 
scherzo  from  Op.  6  being  music  of  a 
.strikingly  personal  touch,  Debussy  not- 
withstanding—Busoni,  Grieg,  and  Doh- 
nanyi. 

Alexander  Gunn. 


t)3 


In  the  evening,  in  the  same  hall,  a 
younger  pianist  came  from  Boston  to 
give  his  first  recital  in  New  York, 
Alexander  Gunn.  He  is  decidedly  mu- 
sical, and  his  Is  a  real,  an  Individual, 
talent  for  the  piano.  His  playing  is  of 
an  intimate  sort,  almost  in  miniature, 
and  it  would  have  had  more  effect  in  a 
smaller  room ;  its  delicacy  is  appealing 
and  .sympathetic.  He  plays  as  an  artist, 
with  an  artist's  individuality,  and  yet 
not  witliout  some  traces  of  the  master 
in  the  making  of  this  and  that  point. 
He  has  a  sensitive  feeling  for  tone. 
r\  m        _  „      His  technique  is  adequate,  though  hard- 

ly77^X3120    LJeOUZ    ai3      'y   brilliant,   and  at  times  It  disclosed 
*  the  need  of  some  equalization  and  fur- 

ther development,  as  of  the  trill. 

Mr.    Gunn    presented    a    program  of 
unusual  composition,   beginning  with  a 
prelude   and   fugue    In    B   minor  from 
Grand  opera  that  is  intelligible  to  anj' Bach's    "Well   Tempered  Clavichord," 

„.,,„  „„„  ,,„j  „»„„,  1.1     ,■  ,  .     ,       J  which  he  played  with  exceeding  clarity 

^^  ho  can  understand  Enghsh  can  be  heard  ^nd  clarity  oiondfOg  N  shrdlu  cmfwyp. 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  where  "Faust"  was  ^nd  delicacy,  with  a  fine  sense  of  its 

muiiical  value  and  of  its  intense  expres- 
sion of  mood.  Daquin's  "  Le  Coucou," 
Miss  Grace  Wagner,  an  American'  soprano^  a  quaint  piece  of  eighteenth  century  pro- 
renlacpfl  MR"!  Mnrcplla  f'raft  .js  11,^  ,„.i,„,j  K'am  music,   he  played  with  a  feeling 
repiacea  Miss  Marcella  Craft  as  tlic  pi  ims^  f^,,  charm   behind  the  qualntness. 

donna  in  Gounod's  most  popular  opera,    j  He  was  in  nothing  more  succes.sful  than 

a  group  of  pieces  by  Debussy,  the 
'("Prelude,"    "  Feuilles    Mortes,"    "  Pa- 
ner,   manager  for  John  McCormick"  ancjgodps,"    and     "  L'Isle    Joyeuse,"  into 
Mine.    Amelita   Galli-Curci.     She    has    ;J  which  he  put  abundant  fantasy,  a  fine 
,  nspun  .sensibilitv  and,  in  the  last,  especi- 

small  voice,  clear  and  even  as  long  adally,  the  61an  and  waywardness  that 
she  does  lyric  things.  The  Jewel  Song^''^^^  ''^  character.  In  Chopin's  F 
„u»  jij  "minor  Fantasie  Mr.  Gunn  did  not  quite 

she  did  not  manage  very  well,  but  fewlnse  to  the  occasion,  although  it  was 


Marguerites  do.  Miss  Wagner's  enuncia 
tion  was  excellent  and  her  manner  un 

affected 

It  wa.<(  her  first  appearance  in  opera 
and,  allowing  for  ner^'ousness  and  Inex 
per 


ways    a    praiseworthy  perform- 


many 
ance. 

In    addition    to    being    somewhat  re- 
stricted in  te  scope  of  his  emotional  ex- 
pression, he  seemed  to  move  less  freely 
in  it,  and  to  be  haunted  by  memories  of 
nee,  she  made  a  fa^'orable_ijIUDressf"!V  '■^  master's  advice.    Waltzes  by  Brahms, 
—I  _  •       "lai  ranged,  three  of  MacDowell's  nature 

MILDRED  COOPER  IN         sketches  and  Chabrier's  brilliant  "  Bour- 

*'         I  rt5e  Fantasque  "  were  his  other  numbers. 


SUCCESSFUL  RECiTAL 


STEIAH  PIANIST'S  RECITAL. 

iinging  a  suggestion  of  Arabian  des- 
ys-  and  Bedouin  dances,  Anis  Fulelhan. 
«  Syrian  pianist,  gave  a  recital  yester- 
*(  y  afternoon  In  Aeolian  HalL  As  a 
<mposer  and  adapter  of  Arabian  music. 
1  has  talent.  Some  Arabian  sketches 
'  his  own  making  found  a  place  in  his 
'ISgramme. 
Vlth  serlotiB  Intent.  Mr.  Fulelhan  played 

x?"^*""^'*''  ^^^^  °f  Beethoven 
.«  U8  10,  No.  3,  and  Schumann's  Opus  22 

\\  *  *'™'  ^Ssr^^We  touch; 

o'to^  i^"^^^  gradations 

O|tone.    Sudden  fortissimos,  followed  by 

r.tw '^?^^'  ^'^^  "'^•°<li<^  line  of 

^sthovens  sonata.  He  has  not  as  yet 
e  sped  the  spirit  of  classical  Eurapean 
ns.c.    But  he  is  still  young,  baro'y'^ou" 

t.hi-  T^-  ^""^"-^^^  i«  a  serious  note 
t'hl:>  playing  that  bears  promise. 

\ni3  Fule!han,~ar5yrrSirili^ist,  gave  i 
Jiterday  atemoon  a  recital  at  Aeolian  1 
Ml.  His  programme  included  Beeth  ■  j 
c  2n's  sonata,  opus  10,  Xo.  3,  the  G  ! 
t  nor  sohata  of  Schumann,  and  a  group  j 
c  five  pieces  written  bv  himself,  en-  I 
t  ed  "Ar.ablan  Sketches."  | 
\lT.  Fuleihan's  playing  failed  to  reach  ' 
t  nal  standards.  In  the  two  sonata.s  , 
l^ade  known  a  want  of  understan.i- 
i;  of  the  music;  his  rhythmic  sense, 
1  s  faulty,  and  there  was  inaccuracy  : 
c  notes.  In  the  Schumann  work  cer-  1  ' 
t  n  portions  were  delivered  In  such  a  | 
r  nner  as  t«  render  them  almost  un-  i 
I  ognizable.  The  pianist  disclosed  a  ' 
f>d  piano  tone,  though  it  had  little  i 
I  lource  in  color  and  he  exhibited  much  I 
t  hnlcal  facility.  ,  He  showed  serious  I 
ris  of  purpose  In  all  he  did 

lis    sketches    included    a  "Bedouin 
I  nee,    one  called  "Mounajat"  or  "Night  I 
f  1,?,"  and  a  "Fanatic  Dance  of  the! 
-visht.s.'  They  were  not  without  some  i 
estlveness  and  were  much  liked  bv  I 
.i-ge  audience.  "  ■ 


elder  ma 
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"Tu    Hcl  liiorl.'i 
•Orlco."  the  vocril 
i,y  L*li;idi-  friiiii 
et    l'..lliix"  (whi.ll 


Maurice      rreedman,  Violinist, 
Pleases  Considerable  Audience  at 
Aeolian  Hall  Performance. 

Mildred  Cooper,  a  .voriii,?  wor.i.in  of 
fine  pianistic  attaitnucnts  and  c ii in;,- 
pci-sonality.  pleased  a  con.sidei'a'b'.c  .qiidi- 
once  at  Aeolian  Hall  ye^erdn.v  ^viih  a 
sincerely  played  and  inteiJignnlly  se- 
ected  pi-ogram  of  which  Chopin's  EtUi^e'j 
and  Sonata  were  the  riio-s'i  important 
features.  Saranibati.  Debu^ty  and  Uries 
furnished  hei'  witli  some  tine  opportuni- 
ties to  disjiiay  her  excellcuf  tef-hnique 
and  tone  delivery,  and  she  hLso  derived 
miK-h  success  from  her  luiying  of  num- 
'bers  by  Kalakircff,  IIo',\,'ud  lirockw.av 
Hud  I'aganiui-l.is/.t  I-Jtiule. 

.Mlaiirice  V'rccdman.  mic  of  the  best  of 
the  advanciuK  rank  of  lisinjr  violinists, 
made  a  substantial  yiiceess  of  his  recital 
at  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  evening.  "The 
A\'icniawski  Concerto  in  iJ-niajor,  .spien- 
(iidl.v  played  iu  the  Allegro  ^fodo,l■ato 
and  ftomance.  and  pei'h.ips  overstated  in 
the  final  ^'ivacp.  was  his  happiest  ad- 
venture, lie  added  Buch's  B-minoc 
Sonata  and  uiiinlifrs;  by  .'^arasate.  Cho- 
liin  and  Oo'dmarl-  that  aridinl  interes' 
to  his  program.  Uary  Kaufraau  was  at 
1  lie  piano. 

/Vry  )     '  ^  i  ^  l 


By  RICHARD  AlyDRICH. 


Two  Pianists  In  Aeolian  Hall. 

Rudolph  Reuter  is  a  pianist  who  has 
played  several  times  in  New  York  be- 
fore he  gave  his  recital  yeste.rda}'  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall;  but  perhaps  he  is 
not  so  well  known  that  he  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  Chicagoan  who  studied 
in  Berlin,  and  there  had  the  Interesting 


Mar^erite  d'Alvarcz  Returns — 
Other  Music. 

After  an  absence  from  the  local 
stage  of  nearly  ten  years.  Miss  Mar- 
fTUerlte  d'Alvarez,  the  Ponivi.in  con- 
iralto,  has  retuVncd  to  u.s  pr->feflSlon- 
•'illy,  givin.ij  .-I  .sonpT  iccital  >'vTturday 
.iftcrnoon  in  C;inicgio  I(;ilJ.  Miss 
(I'.'VIvarez  -n-o,;;  on.,-  ..f  the  >-..ui-.gcst  of 
'he  s'msQvs  that  C».:car  a.'Mni  icrstoin 
brouprhl  hit  her  fr<iin  Kurop,-;i.n  (ip,:.ra 
hou.scs-  for  the  •■ciUication;ir'  opcr.r 
.'.eason  th.it  prt  faced  the  Ui:!.  of  In.? 
-lOUr  rc.trular  swiNCin;-;  of  opera  ;it  lln- 
;'.Ianhatt.a- .  Itnio'il.  .she  wn.s  cimi- 
|..spicuoii.s  rinuing  tlic  cilucator.s  ilic 
X  ery  Hr.st  iii^rht  of  that  season,  singing 
I  no  less  a  luu'  ili;,n  >"idcs  in  "Tlie 
Prophet."  ^ 

Mis.s  d'.Vhar.'Z  reniaip' d  throtisrhout 
the  "oduc^itioiial"  ,-ind  (he  reg.'ilar  st;i- 
.^ans,  l).,-in-  |..:imI  .Vnuierir  Dalil.i. 
iMld  ntlie-i  ehar.-ieUis.  'I'hoii  -jIic  w.-is 
I'T  a  time  .■!  in.-iiil>e,-  ..l  Haiiiiijcr- 
.s'ein's  l^iu:iu,ii  e  iiip.i.i.v  :ind  liioie 
\.  un  liinh  .'r  I)r.it.'5<;  and 
I'lii  a.s  a  c-oncii'l 
.i  .jilo  rctuiiiod 
-  '  America  ;    -  .i;;  Jii;,iv;'  un»-  scusun  ' 

the  jSo.sUi.i  iJ,  eia  lluu.se.  ,iu!i<ii:< 
!e  r  roles  in  1!  ..n'.n  \.:is  ('.inueii. 

in  the  uh'i  n  iiat  tiui  ila\.s  Mi.';s 
(,'.\lvaicz  po.s^e.s.ii'd  a  voici:  of  u|iiilc 
iMiusiLtl  range  and  richncs.s.  i^hc  w.ts 
\cry  young,  but  her  future  already 
Piomiscd  sr..  e;iily.  .Mi.ss  d'Alvaroi:  .still 
iii  S  the  unusii.al  voice  and  her  art  is 
lar  more  varied  and  expressive  titan  | 
el  old.  A  woman  of  rare  iiitelligenco  i 
.'.-d  ifi.stinctivc  insight,  ahoiimling  in") 
emotional  energy,  she  vitalizes  her  j 
■  i  igin,!j  with  the  generous  cmloxv- 
i.ients  of  her  nature.  i 

Her  choice  of  prnsr.'iniTnc  .'^uturd.-.y 
•    es   intere.sti;i-r.     It    ber-an    with  tlio 


l.itely 
I'opuhiMty     i;i  J,(..m 
iilgcr.     .V  f'.  w  1 .-ir 


rarl-  Op6rti  tinw  gives  v,-lth  fitch  , 
luxury  of  Louis  XV,  coatuiiios) ;  the 
1  iMlivc  "Thv  Hai.-l,  IVIlndt;,"  and 
air  "When  I  Am  Laid  In  E:arth"  from 

1  iMcell  s  "Dld.i  and  .Ihi.-aK."  and  tho 
'  itativc  and  air  ef  Clytcinnu.-i^tra 
from  Gluck'.s  "Iphig<!;nie  en  Atillde." 
■riicii  there  w.tc  songs  in  blnglish  by 
n.  ntoek.  Teresa  de  Rlego.  John  Ire- 
1;  ul,  and  Hobert  Clarke;  then  l)e- 
In  iuy.  Chausson,  and  moi-e  Debussy. 
M>  n  Spanl.'-h  .';'(>ngs,  and  finally  "L,a 
M«r"  by  Horodlne. 

l-  lne  eiiuiiciaiioii  in  Italian,  French, 
i-;  crlish,  and  .Spunlsli  was  a  feature 
•  ;  Ml!;s  d'.Mvarcz's  perforinaiieo.  The 
ler'Jcfily  of  gri'-f  t^''  Kraiid  man- 

n  V  marked  her  delivery  ot  the  la- 
i.:nnt  from  "Orfeo."  A  delicate  and 
('iscmbodiert  joyoumiess  made  the  air 
f/om  'Castor  et  Pollux"  seem  verily 
ihr  utterance  of  a  spirit.  Profoundly 
.  \;>ressive,  without  the  least  su."s- 
1  ieion  of  vulgar  emph.-usis,  was  her 
u  atment    of    the    reclt.ative  from 

■  I  >ido  and  >1?neas."  Unerringly  she 
(  Mi.ght  the  mood  of  "The  Celestial 
V  aver  "  an  .ancient  Chinese  poem 
.  f  .singular  beauty  .set  by  C.raneiUe 
r.  ntock   to  mu.sle  th.at   i-s  effective. 

iili.s  to  niiM.^ky-Kor.'iakoff  a'ld 
■■•I-  le  c.nhlen  Ci>ok." 

Tn  .-ringing  Dchu.ssy's  song.s  >ris9 
d' Mvarez  v/as  more  broadly  emotional 
thnn  tho  DeViUBsy  traditiim  preKcrllH\s. 

I.  Mt  that  declai-atioii  i.".  a  statement  of 
met,  not  a  reproach.  She  was  ex- 
e,-cdingly  succe.s.sful  in  rendering  the 
I  <ntio  inood  of  "Ues  Fleurs."  Only 
;mi  artist  of  extraordinary  sensltlve- 
p.  and  penetration  could  so  utter 
ti  e  iivienln.if  line  or  the  words  "Ttieur 

reves!  Tueur  d'illuslons,  <e  pain 
lii'ni  des  ames  mi.s^rables!"  She  wa!» 
:  N  il  remarkably  effective  In  the  List 
r.  i;r  lines  of  "La  Chcvelure."  Her  de- 
lieerv  of  "Lc  Balcon"  was  less  im- 
|.v(ssive,  but  the  song  Itself  is  inferior 
t-.  the  other  two. 

Ol'  cour.sc  Miss  d'.Mvarez  triumphed 
in  the  Kp.ani.sh  songs.  Particularly 
rniewerthy,  and  truly  Spani.sli,  was 
tile  proud  melancholy  that  .iu.«t  shftd- 
 d  the  gayety  of  "La  Bamba." 

Tn  some  instances  the  reading.^  of 
.Miss  d'.Mvarez  might  excite  feelings 
.(her  than  those  of  complete  appro- 

I I.  ! tion.  It  was  decidedly  interesting 
!<•  hear  the  scene  from  "Tphig<5nie  en 
.Vt;!ide"  treated  in  the  spirit  of  von 
1  r;'fmaiinKthal,  buj  it  is  concelv.ible 
t!i;t  Miss  d'Alvarez  thus  sacrificed 
i  e.re  than  she  gained.  Through  nerv. 
e  ■  nesK  or  indisposition,  perhaps,  ocr- 
tn,.;i  technical  defects  in  the  nse  of 
t:i<  voice  on  .Saturday  robbed  the  ex- 
traordinary art  of  Miss  d'.\Ivarez  of 
n  ut  of  its  due  effect   and  accounted 

I  n-  some  wandering  intonation. 

.An  audience  of   good   site  seemed 
•   eatly    interested    in    the  returned 
si-'-.'-Tcr^  and  gifts  of  flowers  were  gor- 
L'-..usly    abundant.     Miss  d'Alvarez 
..<;elf,    in   lustrous   folds   of  black, 

■  '  M  the  black  and  ivorv  of  her  noble 
inish  head.hcrmajestyofpo.se  .and 

.-ture,  the  grand  sweep  of  her  oom- 
e.iiS  apd  goings,  made  a  memorable 
1  ure.  a,q:ain.st  the  neutral  hangings 

II  u\  the  palms  of  the  Carnegie  Hall 
:■■  are.  I  for  one  wa.s  completely  pcr- 
-  r.ided  that  the  Chinese  are  right, 
!'  :a  their  copious  ideal  of  female 
t  eichritude  must  be  the  only  Ideal 
ultirtiately  admissible. 

PITTS  SANBORN, 

Marguenfe  d'Alvarez. 

Editor  Globe? — The  mupic  critics  in  gen- 
-al.  with  the  notable  and  usual  exception 
'ot  Pitts  Sanborn,  made  pretty  complet* 
a.sses  of  themselves  in  w  riling  of  the  con- 
cert o£  Mme Marguerite  d'Ah  arez.  This  Is 
not  astonishing.  Invariably  it  has  hap- 
pened that  when  an  interpreter  with 
original  and  unusual  gifts  has  appeared 
in  New  York  she  (or  he)  has  been  told 
to  go  back  to  Europe  and  learn  how  to 
sing.  This  happened  to  Marie  Delna,  to 
Mary  Garden,  lo  Feodor  Challapine,  to 
how  many  others  1  cannot  begin  to 
count.  Imperturbable  Mury  Garden  paid 
no  attention  ^o  the  shrieki)  oi  rage  an.-t 
went  on  creating  in  her  o  n  way,  with 
the  result  that  now  she  y.i  j  ecognized 
fcCiieially  as  the  finest  artijt  on  the  lyric 
stage;  but  discouraged  Chaliapine  retired 
to  Kurope  where  he  !s  forced  to  sins  for 
fabulous  sums  arid  put  up  with  the  ad- 
miratitn  of  such  siupid  peopie  as  Georgo 
Aioore,  h.rnest  .sewnicin,  aiu  Anatole 
France. 

When  these  outbursts  oi  outraged 
provincialism  occur  it  has  been  a  peculiar 
pleasure  to  wateli  Pitt.'5  c-anooj  n  bearing 
the  banner  of  truth  aioi'i  anu  Aaving 
in  the  laces  ot  the  t)<jurt,euif.-.  I  ain 
glaa  to  meet  him  on  ihe  raiiipai  l.s  again. 

iVlarguenie  d'Alvaioii  ui!  Saturday 
afternuuii  in  Car.neg-e  iriall  demonstrated 
nuiie  completely,  lo  iny  wa,.e  of  think- 
ing, that  she  is  one  oi  liie  ti.iest  arils  .3 
of  ihfc  day;  sr^e  i.s  youny  enou,;, u  so  that 
she  ma.v  yet  be  tne  nne.n.  iier  style  lii 
individual,  unconventiona'.  Sme  drama- 
tizes her  songs.  .\ow,  that  is  v/ie  elght.\  - 
litth  deadly  sin  in  America  !.i!iong  the 
critics  who  only  praise  concerts  when 
they  are  as  dull  as  the  Knui-,..i  Quartet 
used  to  be.  Fanc.y  a  woina.i  having 
lae  cooriige  to  sing  Debussy  with  pas- 
sion in  -New  York.  Oebua.sy,  whote 
iijusic.  we  have  been  told,  i.s  luce  a  white 
skelelbn  in  a  shroud!  Well,  any  one  Who 
lituid  Mme.  d'Alvarez:  sing  'i.e  r'.eurs" 
o'-     La   L'iio'. I  Lire"    will   nr  wa    jare  to 
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_  ,  .  I  !.|  Ilia 
iU.   ,-  lutl  a.s  lOiu  Hi.  .ai,,    .-Ik;  i-uns 
•aiuut  of  the  scale,  aiict  li.i.s  1  meaa  i 

Jill  L.if  liieia.l  and  emolioiiul  sehsee. 
13  a  sort  of  Suani-sh  YveUe  Oullbeil 

I  a  voice,  ail  opulent,  ri<ili  oolitraltO 

0  Garden.     Her    bfcdiUi     and  her 
.le  Hgure  add  to  her  eftec:.  f 
lie  can  coloi  her  voice,  on  any  nole, 

'i  or  low,  and  if  she  11ijdii.il  appropll; 
to  shriek  or  howl,  to  cry  or  to  moan, 
does  so.  In  John  Irtland-s  song, 
t  Fever,"  set  to  John  Mo seneld  ■•i 
iderliil  words,  .she  painted  her  tones  , 

1,1  beslnnlns  to  end.  'I'ht  thrill  cry  , 
'le  sea-«ull.  the  moaning  wjnea.  tlia  , 

or  .spray,  all  were  there, 
ill    a   iierson   with  capaelt.v   to  feel 
le  is  so  nuich  In  ii  <}'Ai\'^v<-/-  conceH, 

1  ea,  that  he  may  leave  tlic  concert  i 

rjither  limp.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
:i>he.'--\-  '.hat  if  (his  singer  is  heard 
111  here  .soon  she  will  receive  an  ova- 
I  .-'u:ii  as  is  vouch.sated  to  few  Inter- 
ters.  CARL.  VAN  VECHTEN. 

.\ew  York.  Nov.  a. 


MONTEMEZZl  HERE  \ 
WITH  HIS  NEW  OPERA  - 

—————  e 

Italian    Liner  Arrives  Withl 
Many  Other  Voyagers, 

Italo  Monteniezzi,  composer  of  the 
i  vv  Italian  opera  "l^a.  Nave"  (The 
lip),  the  wordi?  of  which  were  written 
.•  Gabrlelo  D'Aununzio,  arrived  yester- 
iv  by  the  Royal  Italian  Mall  liner 
■lie  d'Abruzzi.  ilv  Is  thin,  clean 
laven,  high  strung,  mercurial  and 
oks  younger  than  his  39  years,  wUich 
has  passed  in  bachelorhood.  He  said 
had  never  been  here  before  and  was  ^ 

Mig-hty  glad  he  had  the  chance.  HU  ir 
l.era  will  be  presented  for  the  first  | 
me    in    thl.s  country   at   Chicago   on  r 

November  1!>,  and  he  said  he  would  Sj 
:ive  to  hurry  there  to  supervise  the;' 
i  hear.sals.  He  e.xpects  to  leave  to-  f. 
ay.  With  Montemezzl  is  Carlo  Galefii.  i 
rrltone,  who  will  accompany  him  to  if- 

'  hicago.  [' 


I-,    Ra.ti.  buparr.  luidowsJcl  and  Fou 
-     in     '^rr.  Werrenrath  Is  versatile.  He 
,    nroficient  to  all  of  the  standard  types 
i    songs  and  never  gives  monotonous  pro- 

Interesting  features  of  hla  recital  were 
:  lie  Ein^ns  of  two  old  Italian  works  tran- 
scribed by  Pletro  Floridia  and  settings 
U  three  of  John  Masefield's  poems,  •'Port 
of  Many  Ships."  "Trade  Winds  and 
■  Mother  <^arey.-  by  a  Welsh  composer,^ 

^Mr^Werrenra-th's  dIcUoB  te  dlsUngnlfhedi 
for  its  clearness  and  for  its  reflnemer.t-r 
He  Is  as  skilful  witn  humorous  thipgs 
ae'wlth  tragedy,  with  sentimental  bal- 
lads as  with  mysterious  atmospheriC| 
French  songs.  Sometimes  he  appears, 
to  be  a  trifle  cold,  yet  this  can  be  over-; 
■looked  where  there  is  so  much  purity  of 
style,  such  control  of  volume  and  color 
in  his  tone  ind  such  excellent  enuncia- 
tion Yesterday' he  was  reauired  to  sing 
several  encores  in  addiUon  Jo  a  long  pro- 
gramme.  

Mme.  de  Horvatli's  Recital. 
In  keeping  with  thi  intimate  character 
of  the  Princess  Theatre  was  the  piano  re- 
i  cjtal  which  Mme-  Cecilo  de  Horvath  gave, 
there  yesterday  afternoon-    A  few  years 
ago  she  was  heard  here  as  Cecile  Ayres. 

There  were  charming  things  in  her  per- 
formance yesterday.  Wherever  the  melody^ 
moved  slowly  or  majestically  she  made  the! 
piano  sing.  She  Is  extremely  mus  cal  and 
there  is  a  nice  feminine  touch  to  all  of  her 
playing  Some  of  the  strings  of  her  piano 
apparently  were  not  in  good  condiUon, 
however,  as  her  fortissimo  tones  had  aa  on- 
pleasant  ring  at  times.  c    ,  v.    .  ■ 

The  programme  opened  with  Scrtamne  s 
Sonata  Phantasy.  There  are  few  livhig 
composers  who  write  skilfully  for  the 
piano,  and  of  those  only  Rachmaninoff 
and  Scriahine  are  succeeding  with  any 
degree  of  consistency  in  composing  large 
works.  There  are  many  writers  of  de- 
lightful bits,  but  Scriabine's  sonata.s  are 
unusually  interesting  for' modern  works 
in  a  more  or  less  ■claasioal'form,  Chopin's 
B  minor  Sonata  and  many  short  pieces 
were  played  by  Mme.  de  Horvath. 


.ions     b>"  "TrbUiniark.  k 
and  Salnt-iSaens,  Mr. 


Con  If  r;,Kt;ii>  d.  1  ml"  and  tiif  invocation  positit 
from  Pori  s  "Euridlce,"  the  latter  sung  Liszt  -..v* 

with  great  nobility  of  style,  were  the  presented    several    of  Godoi 
most  admirable  of  the  old" Italian  group  tricky  experiments  in  Chopin,  cou- 
.vesterday.     Three  new  songs  by  Frod-  ?h  "frl^rali"'  contrast,  with 

erlck  Keel  on  texts  by  John  Masefleld  u  wa«  noticeable  that  Maazel 
were  pleasing-  chiefly  because  they  gave  seemed  more  at  ease  In  the  former 
scope  to  some  of  the  finer  charms  of  (In  euoh  clever  and  witty  musical 
Mr.  Werrenrath's  delivery.  atrocities   as  the  "left  hand"  ar- 

Attending   a    song  recital   hy   Mme  rangementB  of  the  Etudes,  opus  10, 

-11:  ^  ,     ■  .  ■   '  Mrt    K    a-nrt  nnnn  2fi.  "No    9   a.nd  thA  In- 


Galli-Curci  is  an  innocent  amusement 
and  It  leaves  the  mind- in  a  calm  state. 
The  soprano's  beautiful  voice  rambles 
S'ently  through  one  song  after  another, 
always  with  the  same  tint,  always  with 


No.  5,  and  opus  25,  No.  9,  and  the  in- 
tricate melange  of  those  two  pieces 
under  the  title  of  "Badinage")  than 
In  the  latter.  While  repeating  the 
"Butterfly"  Study  as  written  ty 
Chopin,  the  pianist  almost  came  to 

thb  same  Inflections,  always  with  thel»''*^    I 

r^fThf^-rin  ™u^rtlne\^s'^-S-,  jTAR  OPERA  SINGERS 

^Igi'sTe?  !;;.d^^or"trsr  wl^o'L^'unfa-i  W  AT  LAST  SING  IN  PEACE 
miliar  with  florid  song  her  passages!        3    ^ 

make  hut  a  feeble  echo  o:  the  past.         \  rhose  Westphalian  axsjents  were  heard  ten 
But  it  is  not  important  to  comment  on ,  ^^^^  3^  when  they  divided  their  attention 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  in  song  recital.    The  1  ^^^^^  German  opera  "Tsar  and 

rcincrbut1t%rv^s1nltsp"u^ar  pr^  -d  a  vouey  of  eggs  in  the 

ure  to  a  large  number  of  law  abiding  ^ngton  Theatre,  appeared  there  again 
;  citizens,  with  whose  peaceful  pursuits  j  j^j^j^^  ^  ocncetr  that  met  even  the 
I  there  should  be  no  fault  finding.  j.pproval  of  the  dozen  policemen  assigned 

CeclIc  de  Hovarth's  Recital.       jo  watch  ov4r  them  for  safety's  sake. 

^        ■„  r.^^  fl„rt«  iriefly,  last  night's  concert  was  a  chant 
Turning  to  the  record  again  one^  finds  ,X  affatr^  ari^nged  to  relmtourse  in  par 


that  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Princess 
Theatre  Cecile  de  Hovarth.  a  pianist, 
who  was  heard  eight  years  ago  with 


bla  affair,  arranged  to  relmtourse  m  part 
1.  Eocre  or  60  of  singers  whose  ideas  of 
)UbUc  sentiment  weer  worse  than  so-so. 


r,,.^   ..^  -  -  ^        "Jlf    The  800  persons  in  the  audience  heard 

the  Symphony  Society,  but  under  a  dif-  ^  a  programme  of  French.  Italian 
fereent  name,  gave  a  recital    Her  most ,  seiectlons.   The  policemen  were 

ambitious    essay    was    at   Chopin  s    a  ^  advantageously  for  rear  guard  at- 

minor  sonata,  which  seems  to  he  in  -^g  throwers,  but  found  no  cause 

a  run  this  season.  Her  Playi^g  showed  .acK^  ^^^Q^^j^g  jjouse.  there  were 
refinement  of  style  and  taste.  "Mn-er  nolicemen  who  watched  for  a  possi- 

which  qualities  is  quickly  recognizable  ^^^^^  to  rush  the  doors.  They,  too, 
by  the  majority  of  concert  goers.  1  j^^^ 

Marvin  Maazel.  pianist,  gave  a  "recital  [  ^^^^  8ele<rtloTi8  given  last  night 

in  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  afternoon.  Bee- 1^  6^  ^^^^^^  j^ive"  ahd  "Louise; 
Jioven'ssonatainAfla«,opus26,wasth«  ^tette  from  "Rie°Ietto.     Uie  In- 

large  number.  He  indulged  also  in  tj^' f^^^tus  from  "Stabat  Mater.'  the  sex- 
of  Mr.  Godowsky  s  left  handed  arrange-  '.'^'"f^o^  "Lucia"  and  the  Irish  haUad. 
ments  of  Chopin.    He  played  fast,  hut  ^^^^  ^^^j  j  (,g^,j  My  SweeUieart. 

not  -well.  .    — — — —  " 

At  the  Hippodrome  in  the  afternoon 


Russian  Soprano's  Debnt. 
Silver  and  gold  were  the  colors  that 
struck  the  eyes  of  a  large  audience  that] 
went  to  the  Garrick  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon  to  hear  Miss  Vera  Amazar, 
Russian  soprano,  give  her  first  recital 
here.  Her  gown  was  of  silver  and  her 
hair  is  reddi.slj  gold-  Her  voice  can  hardly 
be  called  golden^  although  it  Is  agf eeable. 
If  used  with  more  skill  it  would  be  capable 
of  very  good  things.  The  young  woman 
has  temperament,  and  she  enunciated  her 
French  songs  extremely  welU  Her  voice, 
too,  for  the  most  part  had  a  charm,  lisht 
but  clear. 

Old  Italian  songs,  modern  French,  Rus- 
sian and  American  numbers  and  a  group 
of  Russian  folk  songs  gave  her  pro- 
gramme a  pleasing  variety. 

With  more  experience  and  a  little  bet- 
ter control  of  the  colors  of  herivoice  Miss 
Amazar  shotild  make  an  interesting  re- 
citaJist. 


=!ign^>r  Italo  Montemezzi,  theyounBl 
Han  conipo!K;r,  whose  new  opera)  • 
a  Nave"  will  be  produced  here  in.  • 
nuary  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Com-;  , 
ny  arrived  here  yesterday  from  |.  i 
noa  on  the  Italian  .liner  Duca  degli  1  ■ 
:;ruzzi.  It  is  his  first  visit  to  1  ^ 
i:ierica.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  i  ; 

^'ontemezzi     is     thirty-nine,     but  ' 
oks  thirty.    He  is  quick  in  action  1 
I    sncec  ,    has    a    smooth     shaven  ]  , 
•e  and  smiles  frequently.  1  ■ 

"For  yea;.'  I  liave  wanted  to  come 
America,"  he  said,  "and  now  I  am  I 
lighted   to   be   here.    I   leave   New  , 
■r'-    to-morvow   for    CViica:ro,   but   1  j 
hall  come  back  and  spend  some  time  ; 
.    this  city.    My   opera  "La  Nave, 
i-ich"  was  produced     in     La  Scala, 
Ulan,  last  November,  will  be  given 
rst  in   Chicago    and    I  am  wanted 
here  at  once  to  conduct  rehearsals. 

Montemezzi  is  also  the  composer  of  ^ 
■L'Amore  Dei  Trc  Re,"  and  Gio- 
anni  Gallurese,"  the  former  having 
-en  pr.orluced  for  two  sensons  at 
e  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He 
as  accomnanied  by  Carlo  Galeffl,  a 
:irytone  of  the  Chicaso  Opera  Com- 
iny.  ... 

John  O'SuUivan  to  RecltaL 
John  O'Sullivan  Irish  tenor,  who  made 
.  ^otd  Impression  here  in  French  opera 
ith  the  Chicago  Op6ra  Company  U3t  sea- 
on.  gave  bis  first  recital  here  last  nigh 
rarnegie  Hall.    There  were  several 
,  .>eratic  arias  and  songs  ranging  from 
.opular   Amerlcaai   compositions  to  tbe 
latest  pattern  of  modem  French  cha^n^  ^ 

It  was  apparenUy-^irailce'J  to  catch  tae  MaizeU  pianist,  did  oft*  nn- 

-L'tenUon  of  the' masses  rather  than  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
.ecital  going  pubUc.  which  demands  win^  I  ^^^^^^^^y  afternoon.  He  arranged  his 
r.f  a  more  classic  ^^"^ -^g^^  ^^t  it  did'  programme  in  alphabetical  order.  Brahms, 
''ir^"V;i"l'^6n'thusUwm  for  his  otferings.  ;  Beethoven.  Chopin,  Godowsky.  Goldmark, 
iror^ratic  Uiings  Mr.  O'SuUivan  is  at,  ^i^^^  Saln-Saens.  it  read.  The 

his  best.  His  voice  last  ^'.'^^L^'ff         s„  Beethoven  number  was   Sonata  Op 

rvpn  as  It  wa£  la.st  season.  There  was  so  .  _  .      ,   .... 

oven  as  n.  "0-=   i„_,iiT7  wavered 


One  Orchestral  Concert. 

There  were  six  mitsieaJ  Tecitals  Y«ster- 
day,  but  only  one  otchestial  concert,  that 
of  Arnold  Volpe  and  his  one  hundred  mu- 
sicians, who  were  heard  in  the  aJftemoon 
in  the  Hippodrome*  It  was  the  second  ot 
a  series  of  popular  priced  entertainments, 
held  as  an  outcome  of  the  stunmer  con 
certs  in  the  Lewisohn  Stadium. 

As  soloists  there  were  John  Powell, 
American  pianist,  who  played  Liszt's  Hun- 
garian Fantasy,  and  Cantor  Bernard 
Woolff,  who  sang  arias  from  "La  Tosca" 
and  "I  Pagliacci-" 

Among  the'  OJOSt  atttSfft .<««■"  orchetstral 
numbers  were  TschaiUow^ys  symphonic 
fantasie,  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  and 
Himsky-Korsakoff's  "Capriocio  Etepagfiol." 

His  iE^ograimne  AlphahettcA 


rvnn  a<:  it  was  latoL   . 

m^ch  tremulo  that  it  <>cca^ionaUy  wavered 
in  pitch.  But  he  put  Intensity 
number.  so^eUmes  too  much  <rf  it-  H< 


i^CTOLiaw-v...   ' —       ->     -  ^ 

Chopin  and  Godowsky  provided  the  sec- 
ond   part    of    the    programme,  chiefly 

etudes. 

mbcr,  someumes  •■'^^  — -  --  _  ,  .  Mr.  Maazel's  audience  found  many 
1=  a  dramaUc  singer  r*"'®'"  •  thin.ss  to  admire  ajid  commend  In  his 

and  in  his  selecUon-s  from    LAiricame     ^  ^^^j  gave  evidence  of  enjoying 

and  "I  Fasliacct--ti^  ^  an  opportumt.  j     ^roughout        _  I:— — 
t.o  be  dr^niatic  — ^  -  '  ~       —  •  — 

Mn  O'Sullivan's  voice  has  a  large  ranffe 
sufficient  power,  .and  when  used 


AVerrenra<h'K  Art. 

Werrenrath  now  seeks  to  add  dis- 


:^;.oo.^y  -i^^^l^'iT^a^"  ^l:f,ir^ioirio"h;rpVo;^nm;es  by  Placrn 
of  fnie  ,f"l,^„;er    fit  into  the  "of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House"  after 

loperaup  ratberthafl_^ejcon_  ^^^^  Chicago  Opera.    There  seems 

II       ^ITvT,  RlTiM  to  he  some  sort  ot  Ipsson  in  this,  but  it 

I        Beinald  Werrenrath  Sings.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^  ^j,.  ^erren- 

i    imong  American  barytones,  and  tBOse  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  acquired  oper- 

■^.>,1rnr„^  a"?  Well.  Rclpald  Werrenrath  ,        continues       give  a  f»ong  re- 

I  from  j„  3«„e  respects  .,tal  "of  the  kind  long  familiar,  and  he 

I  holds  a  '°    _i„gg  niodem  still  sings  with  an  art  so  beautiful  in 

the  highest    No  barytone  sings  m  .^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^        clarified  by 

I  English  aJ3d  American  songs  so  weuj  ^^^^^^^^^^  diction,  and  so  rich  .n 
•vesterdav  he  gave  his  first  recital  of  thi  ^..j^pnces  of  imagination  and  sentiment 
Uitn  to  C?in%ie  HalU  ^  J  -hat  it  holds        '-tener  enchained  from 

'^^"■^  '"were  old  Italian  arias  of  C^dar^  ..^nn.,J^.r..^ 

eurd  modem  French  worKl  ^^^^^         poldowski's  "LAttente." 

l--ean'H  "Top  o'  the  Mornin,"  and  :Man- 
•-.  --c-n^rr  ,r.(,•^:^  i.pronie  lnterpptir-4 


the  Arnold  Volpe  .Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  the  second  of  its  matinee  concerts. 
In  the  list  of  orchestral  numbers  were 
Tschaikowsky'^  "Francesca  da  Rimlnl 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  "Spanish  Ca- 
price "  with  Jacques  Malkin  playing  the 
violin  solo.  .lohn  Powell,  pianist,  was 
heard  in  Liszt's  "Hungarian"  fantasy, 
and  a  soloist  announced  to  appear  near 
the  end  of  the  list  was  Cantor  Bernard 
Woolff,  with  tenor  airs  from  *  Tosca 
and  "Pagliacci." 

In  the  afternoon  Vera  Amazar.  Rus- 
sian soprano,  gave  a  song  recital  at  the 
Gan-ick  Theatre.  She  offered  a  pro- 
gramme of  some  artistic  interest  in 
selection,  but  her  singing  was  not  on 
the  plane  of  recital  standards. 

In  the  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall  John 
O'Sullivan,  a  tenor  who  has  sung  here 
in  leading  roles  with  the  Chicago  Opera, 
gave  his  first  song  recital  in  New  York. 
His  programme  included  operatic  airs, 
Dupare's  "Phydilc"  and  Irish  selections, 
among  which  was  Herbert's  When 
Shall  I  Again  See  Ireland.  With  a 
voice  of  apltndid  quality  and  broad 
range  his  interpretations  ^ontain^d 
abundant  dramati.'  power  and  <Ji&"lty 
of  feeling.  His  vocal  methods  lacked 
much  in  finish  and  ''«.em»<J  "^^f -f"'^ 
able  for  opera  than  recital.  Hazel  CiarK. 
violinist,  was  il"Vii  mi  the  programme 
for  two  groups  of  so  'v-. 
1  "And,"  as  old  lii-sh'-'rcd  logs  used  to 
say,  "so  ends  this  day" 

By  MAX  SMITH.  ! 

RICHARD  BUHLIG'S  second  piano 
recital  on  siaturday  evening-  m 
Aeolian  Hall  wa.s  followed  jester- 
day  afternoon  by  a""! V\.^,f,n.  nV 
stratloii  on  the  same  Instrumeni. 
with  iMnrvin  Maazel  as  the  operator 
Sirangelv  enough,  the  you"S^< 
flayer  tried  his  hand  at  one  of  t  ' 
Beethoven  I  Sonatos.  opus  2b.  wh  <  h 
the  more  experienced  mn-siciau  had 
expounded.  He  saw  fit.  ho^^  «^^;^'^^<^ 
ojiiit   the   "Marcia   funebre  move- 

"""ir/"  hi«  treatmen*  of  the  fon^_ 
Beethoven  Sonatas  ofl  W "^^^7. 
included  the  Sonata  .P^^iJj^t'^M^'^ 
opus  13;  the  Sonata  in  D  niaior, 
opus  10,  No.  3,  and  the  Sonata  Av^ 
passionata,  -  opus  57.  Mr  § 
showed  that  he  had  applied  h^ms^lt 
with  tliB  utmost  diligence  to  an 
TnalyUcal  study  of  the  musio^^t 
■:ls  headings  did  not  always  meet 
<^lth  the  unqualified  approval  of  the 
listener,  at  any  rate  they  were 
shaped  a  - d  moulded  according  to 
in  intelligently  predetermined  plan| 
and   were    carefully   elaborated  in, 

^Serally  speaking  Mr  BuhUgl 
sought  to  attain  great  weight  ana 
emoha'^is  in  his  interpretations. 
ThPs  induced  him,  at  times,  as  in 
the  Funeral  March  of  the  A  flat! 
major  sonata,  to  adopt  unduly  re- 
^rded  tempi;  also  to  overstrain  the 
dynamics  of  his  inftrument^ 

Not  :ilways  was  Mr.  BuhUg  s  play- 
ing perfectly  clean  and  correct.  But 
ocM^ional  inaccuracies  interEered 
less  seriously  with  one's  e".!''!.^.^"'^ 
than   the   pianist's   lack  of  rhjth- 

"Marv?n°''kaazel,  talented  youth 
can  play  much  better  than  he  did 
yesterday.    In  a  Peculiarly  diffident 


pwN  SATURDAY  evening  a  remark- 
^  able  concert  was  given  by  the 
Palestine  "Zimhro"  ensemble  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  programme  was 
limited  to  music  written  of.  by,  and 
for  Jews.  . 

The  little  band  consists  of  an 
highly  cultured  Ins'^'-u'nentalistB 
who  have  won  honors  1"  >e^dln| 
Puaaian  conservatories.  They  are 
now  on  a  mission  whose  purpose  is 
tl?r  building  and  maintaining  of  a 
^^■SJ^'e\^^-^tL^^nslUr-has  m^e^ 
with  enormous  success  in  the  Ural 
provinces,  China,  .J^pan.  Siberia, 
India  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Their  foreign  success  was  dupli- 
cated at  Carle  gie  H^ll  when  a  ca- 
nacity  house  was  assembled  The 
Srograrnme  consisted  of  a  suite  for 
^strings^and  clarinet,  rf  f 
-rd^'^nd  oj'^  Of  Vel  / 

=rrred  c\ear^"thf  uf  .1^1 
'"i"?S^ns°h^a^s^rd?eTort|l%iano, 
dance  for  two  violins,  and  a  con- 
certo for  clarinet  comprised  the 
printed  programme. 

JOHN  POWEIvL'S  brilliant  playing 
"     of    Liszts    Hungarian  Fantasy 
was    the    high    light    of  yesterday 
afternoon's   concert   at    the  Hippo- 
dT-ome.     His    performance    of  that 
studendous     work     deserved  the 
hearty    approval    of   the  audience, 
wh3.se  applause  stopped  only  when 
the    talented    Virginian    began  an 
extra  number.  airs 
Bernard    Woolf    sang   tenor  airs 
fr-Tm    I-nrcini'-^    "Tosca"    and  Lon- 
"Patrliacci"  ■  Jacques  Mal  - 
cavallo's     Paguacci  •  ^f-'^rs.  voloe 
irin    concert    master   of  'j^'P 

^^re  -^TchaiKowsky's  ^..symphonic 
fant  a  av.  "Francesca  di  Him  in  i-  and 
ihe   overture   to   Wagner's  Tann- 

hH.pnaer."  _______ 


Vliss    Germaine  Schnitzer 
Disappointing  in  Aeolian 
Hall  Piano  Recital 


There 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

When  Miss  Germaine.  Schnitzer  came 
to  us,  twelve  or  thirteen  vears  ago,  she 
brought  with  her  credentials  from  her 
master,  the  late  Raoul  Pugno,  both  by 
written  word  and  in  the  styleof  her 
playing.  Tne  latter  had  the  French 
pianist's  faults,  as  well  as  his  merits, 
mid  we  thought  we  recognized  in  tne 
voung  woman  a  fine  talent,  but  one 
■hat  was  unclassified— etill  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  if  such  a  figure  OJ 


'esterday.    In  a  peculiarly  ainiaent  ,  fermentation,  n   sucn  a  i.k^-.^ 
nood    as   it   seemed,   he   not  only  ,  ^^^pch  is  allowable.     She  has  pUyeO 
iklmmed  over  the  surface  of  much  1  .  J       .^^  j^^^^.  ^^^.^  gj^^e  then,  and  yes- 
hat  he  offered  for  hearing  but  fell  .       afternoon    (rave    n    recital  ih 


into  erlro^rTwl'Tich  hi's~aitogether  too 
generous  use  of  the  loud  pedal  did 
not  conceal  from  the  ear. 

As  a  feature  of  a  programme, 
which  includ..d  Brahms's  Khapsody 
ODua  79,  No.  2,  and  his  rarely  heard 
B^ll  =  de  opus  10.  No.  1.  ilx-sides  com- 


terdi'.v  afternoon  iravc  n  recital  ih 
Aoolikn  Hall.  Gallantry  toward  a  l«ay 
might  promnt  us  to  dispose  of  the  81- 
I'uir  with  a  few  complimentary  re- 
marks about  her  generally  virile  and 
u  iaifected  manner  of  performance, 


cuuso  of  music  01-  tlu-  ..^y. 
nerfunctory  treatn.fnt  ot  n  reciwi  ] 
,1,  had  a  dicnifled  pro.n.un  and  *a» 
nod  to  bv  nn  aiulKiicc  markedly 
.."ent  m  character  from  tYirthou'- 
,  which  arc  roped  "■• . '°  .  hJlnr 
,1  and  one  concprts  oi  this  charoc- 
vevy  season.    Miss  Schn.t.or's  rr- 
1  wn>i  not  piven  to  aUord  a  noMce 
.,,M.ortunity   to  .ee   h"-  name  in 
,„\,r  to  humor  the  d"'"^-':'"       f " 
,l,itiou»  young  woman  by  her  rela 

friends    or   patrons.  « 
<ist  needs  be  commonplaces  let  them 
.  re.^A-ed  for  the  multitu<^inou,  af- 
.M^  in  Which  they  are  aU  J'"'- 
.oidBble.    In  the  ni-esencc  of  ^^^^^''^ 
,Ut  silence  s  iiroJerablc  to  them. 
M  !  Schmit..r-  played  'SMium^nnV, 

■vita  ill  F  s''«'-P  ^°  .  i' 

.  lowed  it  with  that  long-drawn-out, 
uch  embroidered  piece  of  «entimen- 
melody,  which  Liszt  tried  to  dig- 


-ijucs  ThibauU,  violinist;  John  Mc- 
'    i  ninck,  tenor;  Louis  Sveceiiski,  viol;», 
..I. a  Willem  Willeko,  cello  Op.  97  in 
ii   flat;    the   Romance   in   F  and  the 
'  Uiartet   for  piano,  violin,   viola   and  i 
<  elIo.    Mr.  McCormnck  siinir  the  reci-  , 
-uive  and   aria  "Jehovah,   Hear  Me,  I 
My   Heart   is  Sore   Within   Me"  and  i 
'".Vdolaide."  | 
The  Buperlative  skill  in  the  playini?  ' 
antfie  presently  'or  the  artists'  first  tour       chamber  music  poisessed  by  every 
to  the  Paclfle  Coast  and  back.    Thlfii  member  of  the  association   who   ap-  ' 
wiKs  the  venture  brlUlantly  opened  by  peared  last  evening  is  well  known.  It  ; 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY. 

Carolyn  Becbc  Gives  Works  of  Clas- 
sic and  "Cubist"  Composers. 

Five  Beasons  of  the  Now  York  Cham- 
ber Music  Society  have  oariiod  not  only 
a  following  for  Intimate  airs  of  wlmi 
and  strlnsa  combined,  but  also  a  guar- 


MIe,s  Carolyn  Baobo  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
iiBsUtlns  nion  on  the  stage  of  AeoUan 
HttU  last  evening.  Had  tliey  played  only 
their  rare  Beethoven  and  dainty  Mozart 
claKska.  both  with  leiidlntc  voices  of 
veri'uvl  oboo  and  niollow  I'roiich  horn, 
with  Me»Bis.  De  Husscher  and  Franzl, 
the  performance  would  h.-ive  merited  a 
pleasant  piiraeraph  of  rtnoid,  for  music 
und  pel  foinianoe  were  of  the  best. 

AVhat  happened  further  was  the  pres- 
entation of  two  modern  works,  un'a-- 
mlUar  to  most  hearers,  which  placed  the 


WHS  an  adde^l  pleasure  to  hear  Mr 
McCormack  in  an  otmospliere  of  nbso-  ! 
lute  music.  Still'-necked  visit.ir.c» 
o'rncrr  have  prai.ied  this  tenor  for  his 
singing-  of  Mozort  and  Re^thoven,  of 
'■!?r!del  and  .Scarlatti.  Liiot  oveiiinp 
tha  genuine  merits  of  Mi.  McCorniacjc'« 
v,-ork,  his  <in«  phrasine  aiid  breath  con- 
ti-ol,  pure  diction  and  ifnpeccablo  ap- 
preciation of  style,  shone  lorth  with 
.H  brilliance  soirletime.s  a  little  dimmed 

uuimi  lu  iiiuoL  ..tct,    r   I  v,'lii;n  he  appears  in  the  eharactor  of  a 

nocletv  In  new  light  as  a  contemporano-i  popular  singer  ninging  popular  songs. 

ous  producer.    Eugene  Goosens's  i  

jpresfilons  of  a  Holiday"   was  a  conij:J_ 
posf-r's    holiday,    Indeed,    from    ail  th( 
'  rules  of  harmony  before  DebusBy  .-ini 
iStinusti;   Mr,    Klnculd's  flute  was  th 


fy  by  calling  it  the  Benediction  di 
eu  dsns  la  Solitudi,  in   the  same 
mposcr's     fine     transcription  of 
'lubert's    song    "Erlkonie."  There- 
ter  the  list  contained  a  canriccio  by 
ruhams,  two  studies  by  Chopin,  on« 
MacPowcll's  "Fireside  Tales"  (Brer 
ilibit")  and,  finally,  Liszt's  fantasia  iFaun'by  those"EnsUsh  hills  and  rive 
r.  themes  from  Mozart's  '"Don  Gio-    mm  wheels,  Paul  Kefer's  'oello  the  Til 
anni"    The  sonata  did  not  disclose    Owlglwss  In  the  "  Village  Churchc  an^, 
he      intellectual      clarification      and    '' At  the  Fair.''    lii  contrast  was  tnt 
rowth  in  this  lady's  art.  for  Which    ^^l^^--^^^^^-  ^-  ^^^^ 
once    expectantly    hoped.    Schu-    ^^'^^^.^"^i^'  ^Xwlth  o^nc  odd  qu 

„<•  tu^  c!..'o-friofTB  born  ot  Wasner.  A 


Miss  Ruth  Ray, 
Girl  Violinist, 


EdM-in  Hughes  Piano  Recital  at 
Aeolian  Hall  Provides  Soime 
Pretty  Sounds 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


ann  first  published  the  piece  under  .Siegfried's  horn  ot  Wagner 

le  dual  pseudo-nwm     of    Florestan  .jarge    audience    applauded    both  the 

id  Eusebins,  two  character^  created  |  classic  and  the  "cubist"  composers. 

.   the  composer's  imiL'ation  to  em- 

>(ly  two  temperaments,  which  in  his 

u-rary  writings  he  wished  to  disclose 
thi<;   relationship  to   art — one  all 

Vision,  energy  and  eager  fancy,  the 

I  her  the  personification  of  simplicity, 

iiderness  and  dreamy  mysticism. 
We  ought  to  hear  Floristan  in  the 

lormy  allegro  vivace,  dealing  his  tell- 
ng,  incisive,  rhythmic  blows;  the 
jentle  Eusbius  in  the  introduction,  and 
■specially    in    the    aria   which  floats 

hrough  the  ether  on  angels'  wings.  'We 
■ould  not  hear  these  antagonistic  poeti- 

nl  conceptions,  brt  only  crass  dynamic 
contrasts^  the  toiie  of  the  instruments 
'orced  to  uncouth  .sounds  b:'  too  sturdy 
thurapings  and  rtuddled  pedaling,  the 
'hemes  frequently  blurred  by  poor 
'■ngerwork.    The  phras  s  of  the  reci- 

uive  were  chopped  into  lengths  like 

ordwood   by  blows   like    those   o"  a 

'  oodsman's  ax.    A  better  insight  into 

':;c  purposes  of  composer  and  tran- 

-rilcr  WES  disclosed  in  the  SchuboJ*t- 
i.iszt   oioce,   which    lacked,  however. 


Edwin    Hughes    gave    a    recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall   yesterday  afternoon  in 
which  he  glided  gracefully  over  the 
surface   of  a  program   whoso  waters 
were  not  profound,  though  deeper  in 
places    than    the    player's  emotional 
plummet  seemed  capable  of  reaching.  A 
long  time  ago,  fifty  years   at  least, 
when  a  few  philanthropists  with  no  ar- 
;  tistic  purpose  in  view  were  calling  at- 
)  tention   to  the  black  people   of  the 
South,  who  hadiugt  been  released  from 
'  slavery,  a  lecturer  quoted  an  old  negro 
i  woman  as  saying  of  the  songs  of  her 

_       .  I  people  that  the  "young  niggers"  of  her 

in  poeticaJ  articulation— a  defect  which  !  day  could  not  sing  them,  but  just  "rat- 
is  scarcelv  pardonable,  since  Goethe's  j  tied  'em  off,"  where  as  they  could  be 
"      "        ■    ■  sung  only  "with  a  sad  hei>rt  arid  a 

troubled  sperrit."    There  was  not  niuicii 


poem  sings  through  its  every  meas- 
ure. We  had  expected  "better  things 
from  Miss  Schnitzer  in  all  that  w« 
heard. 


By  RICHARD  AliDBICU. 


9IIh8  Germaine  Schnitzer's  Recital. 
Miss  Ocrmalne  Schnitzer,  a  pianist 
avorably  known  in  New  York  for  sev- 
xal  years  as  one  possessing  the  higher 
ittainments,  gave  a  recital  yesterday 
ifternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  pro- 
Si-am  began  with  Schumann's  sharp 
minor  sonata,  Opus  11,  that  seems  to 
fenjoy.  with  Chopin's  B  minor  sonata,  an 
sspecial  favor  with  pianists  this  season, 
90  far  as  the  season  has  gone,  as  though 
It  were  a  new  discovery.  She  gave  a 
performance  of  It  marked  by  much 
energy  and  vigor,  and  by  a  keen  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  underlying  and 
ssentlal  features  of  Its  thematic  struct- 
ure, which  she  brought  out  clearly,  as 
they  have  not  always  been  brought  out, 
10  far  as  the  season  has  gone. 
The  clear  discernment  with  which  she 

tld  this  and  at  the  same  time  made  her 
eading  a  logical  and  well  composed 
whole,  resulted  In  a  performance  of  sen- 
^ine  Interest  In  many  ways.  Yet  it 
feemed  dlso  as  though  the  analytical 
Wde        t  to  a  certain  extent  overshad- 

Iowed  the  poetical ;  and  the  Impulsive  and 
jtasslonate  expression  of  Schumann,  the 
Ibung  romantic  who  poured  such  a 
prodigality  of  ideas  Into  these  four 
mcvements,  was  sometimes  kept  within 
rather  strait  limits 

Into  Liszt's  "  Benediction  de  DIeu  dans 
la  Solitude  "  from  his  ■•  Harmonies  po4 
tlques  et  religleuses,"  Miss  Schnitzer 
put  an  abundance  of  the  facile  tech 
nique,  the  brilliant  display  of  figuration 
and  sonorous  tone  that  It  was  made  for 
and  worked  up  the  rhetorical  climax  to  ' 
the  proper  pitch.  The  piece  seemed,  not-  ' 
withstanding  all  she  old  for  It,  more 
than  ever  rambling  and  feebly  senti- 
mental after  Schumann  s  fiery  sonata, 
commonplace  and  wearisome  In  it.'s  har- 
monic basis.  In  Liezfa  transcription 
of  Sohubert  s  "  Erlklng  "  Miss  Schnitzer 
made  an  impressive  effect  with  her 
masculine  and  unwearied  power,  which 
would  have  been  gtlU  furthT  heightened 
If  she  had  delivered  the  Erlklng' s  hon- 
e>-ed  phrases  to  the  boy  with  more  con- 
tra.it  and  without  the  "expression" 
that  Is  such  an  insidious  Invader. 

Brahms's  B  minor  caprlcclo,  two 
etudes  by  Chopin,  MacDowell's  Bre'r 
Rabbit  from  his  "  Fireside  Tales,"  and 
Liszt's  "  Reminiscences  of  Don  Juan  " 
made  up  the  reyt  of  her  program. 


of  the  music  which  Mr.  Hughes  played 
yesterday  which  kalled  lor  the  words 
thus  eloquently  characterized,  but  yet 
some  which  demanded  a  great  deal 
more  emotion  than  the  player  seems  to 
possess.  In  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E 
flat  Op.  31,  No.  3,  the  skies  are  sunny- 
and  the  grasses  lush  and  bright  with 
smiling  flowers,  but  the  large,  deep, 
moist  eye  of  the  composer-poet  looks 
out  of  the  Trio  of  the  Minuet.  No  one 
would  have  thought  so  whose  knowl- 
1  edge  of  the  'sonata  was  derived  only 
from  Mr.  Hughes's  playing,  which  wsi.s 
daintily  clean  and  had  a  pretty  sound. 
Still  less  while  listening  to  the  Chopin 
Fantasia  in  P  minor,  which  Mr.  Ilune- 
l-cr  rhapodizes  over  as  "The  Ballade  of 
Love  and  War,"  and  Schumann  set 
down  aB  the  utterance  of  a  bold  and 
stormy  tone  poet,  or  Grieg's  Ballade, 
which  had  little,  if  any,  of  the  rugged- 
ness  and  gloom  of  the  Northland,  but 
'was  greatly  prettified." 

Helen  Stanley  Heard  iu 

Carnegie  Hall  Recital 

Mnie.  Helen  Stanley,  who  gave  a  song 
r^cir.al  vesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  posesses  one  of  the  lovliest  voices 

now  to  lie  heard  on  the;  concert  .?tage- 
It   is   a   voice   cxquisitelv  limpid  in 
(luality,   unifom-.    in    tirabro    una  of 
ample  carrying  power.  'Moreover,  Mme. 
Stanley  knows  be-'.'  to  sing,  knows  the 
^•irtues   of  legato,  commar^s  an  ex- 
cellent breath   ccntrol    and  realises 
that  to  force  her  tones  is  to  destroy 
'heir  beauty.  She  is  not  an  extraordi- 
i  r.rily  amotional  singer,  and/there  axe 
;:mes    when    a    grejater    richness  of 
color  might  be  wislied  for,  but  she 
)  ossesses  a  '?<i|'>  of  true  feeling,  which 
in   such   song^  yesterday  as  Widor's  i 
'  Contemplation"  and   the   old  Scotch  j 
iiorder  air,  "Hush-a-ba  Birdie,  Croon," 
•ss  gratefully  evident.   A  feature  of ' 
or    program    were    throe    songs    by  I 
l  ieorges  Hue,  which  she  sang  for  the  j 
irst   time   in  Anierica,  but  none   of  | 

■  hem  revealed  ahything  likely  to  make  | 
Ihem  'ingcr  in  the  modern  French  ; 
repertory.  Other  of  her  numbers  were  • 
Scarlatti's  "Su,  vim'te  a  consigiio," 
'.vhich  she  gave  a  fine  sense  of  style,  j 
;  lul  a  group  /by  TsBhaikowsky.  Her 
audience  was'  of  nearly  capacity  pro- ' 
liortions.  I 

,  — i   I 

Beethoven  Association, Gives  -  i 
Superb  Mugic  Performance  j 

An    evening  of   Beethoven's  music,  i 

■  '.'perbly  performed  by  a  group  of  dis- ; 
Lliiguished  musicians,  was  the  treat  In  i 

tore  for  those  fortunate  enough  tu  | 
nttend  the  first  concert  , of  the  Bee-  I 
hoven    Association    1&  t 


Not  In  years  has  !0  promising  a  ne-w 
11  woman  violinist  appeared  here  as  Mls.- 
RuUi  Ray,  who  gave  a  recital  In  Carneglt 
Hall  last  night  before  a  large  audience 
^She  is  an  American  girl,  about  twenty 
!  years  old,  who  spent  her  chlldliood  in  Chi- 
icago,  and  who  recently  has  been  a  pupil 
ot  Leopold  Auer,  who  taught  Mischa  El- 
man  and  Jascha  Heifetz. 

While  there  were  indications  that  her 
debut  was  premature,  since  many  tech- 
nical faults  were  noted  in  her  playing, 
there  were  elements  in  her  manipulation 
3f  ihs  t-wo  that  speak  for  future  greatness. 

She  played  an  exacting  programme, 
starting  with  Tartinl's  sonata  In  G  major, 
the  last  movement  ot  which  she  played 
with  extraordinary  charm  and  with  the 
poise  and  assurance  of  a  virtuoso.  Her 
tone  at  the  back  of  Carnegie  Hall  sounded 
smalt,  though  it's  quality  Is  fine.  Nearer 
the  stage  It  was  fuller  and  richer.  Little 
refinements  of  style  and  rhythm  such^  as 
only  are  found  in  soloists  of  the  first 
rank  were  at  times  noted  in  her  playing. 

Lalo's  Symphonic  Espagnol,  which  fol- 
lowed the  sonata,  is  in  some  respects  be- 
yond her,  for  the  present.  Yet  nothing 
could  have  brought  out  her  temperament, 
which  is  that  of  a  real  artist,  better  than 
this  most  Spanish  of  French  violin  works. 
Her  high  notes,  harmonica  ajid  all  are 
full  and  beautiful,  but  In  the  lower  regis- 
ter it  Is  rather  weak.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  her  bowing  was  unsteady, 
and  there  ■R'ere  many  phrases  which  were 
not  as  highly  polished  as  could  be  desired. 
Her  left  hand  is  better  than  her  left,  for 
her  intonation  was  remarkably  true,  in- 
cluding double  stops  and  octaves. 

But  It  was  the  dash  and  the  rhythmic 
skill  which  were  brought  out  most  surely 
In  the  final  movement,  and  her  feeling  for 
all  that  is  truly  musical,  that  caught  th< 
fancy  of  the  audience. 

Her  debut  -was  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  possible.  She  had  an  admlrabh 
accompanist,  Conraad  Bos,  and  a  larg' 
audience.  At  its  best  her  playing  was  veri 
remarkable,  and  when  she  has  correctet 
some  of  her  technical  deficiencies  then 
will  be  no  more  interesting  woman  violin 
ist  on  the  American  concert  stage. 


I  Mr.  ItoU.'Uizky,  wiho  is  an  ad3Bir«(.l>lo 
m.'ikor  of  sch«mos  niiwloal.  rend  tb*; 
Isymphony,  sua  mi>rht  have  t»ocn  ex- 
Ipoctod,  with  symi);i.thy  far  It.s  lovely, 
romantic  cwnteiit.  LIko  Mahler  and 
M'>tfp..  yos,  an<l  Feillx  Weingartnor.  hp 
i.s  inrllnod  to  hrryadc^  Ihl.s  slow  move- 
ments to  unduly  prolong  a  fllnglnj; 
phra.se;  H  \»  tUo  fault,  rather  tcnd- 
oiu  y,  of  modern  conciliating;  it  is  the 
rfva.rt,ions  upon  symp(honio  mufllc  of 
the  mus^c  drama.  And  tho.re  If  no  de- 
nying that  mo.<?t  p.ffeof.ivo  ric«u!t»  are 
thus  Induced.  i 
!    No  living  rondiictor  has  th«  firry  ' 

t«rapera,ment  of  Bodansky,  save  Ar- 
tura  Tost'AulnL  He  can  whip  up  hi.s 
fUHn  to  a  delirious  climax.  He  did 
it  on  this  occJtsiun  in  the  ".Spring" 
poem  for  orchestra,  by  Ernest  IJloch, 
the  Swi.ss  composer.  He  built  a  splen- 
did climax  In  the  first  allegro  of  the 
Schubert  .symphony,  and  took  the 
finale  at  such  a  rattling  piice  that  It 
made  u.<<  gasp.  It  also  made  the  brass 
choir  not  only  gasp  but  cough.  The 
scherzo  was  vigorous,  but  cLevilishly 
rough— as  old  Joey  Cagstock  would 
have  said;  the  trio  went  on  leaden 
wing,s.  It  wa.«i  dragged  out.  The  must 
-satisfactory  section  wa.a  the  andante, 
with  its  f.'iscinating  melancholy  and 
insinuating  rhythms. 

If  anything  the  tempo  wa«  a  shade 
.swister  than  Mahler's,  though  memory 
may  play  us  triclw  iis  to  this  point- 
What  wa--*  ab.sent  and  through  no 
fault  of  the  soul  we  call  Schubert, 
seems  to  brood  like  a  shadow  upon 
mighty  waters,  whtm  introsT>ection 
drives  forth  the  ra.sh,  intruding  facts 
of  every-day  reality;  tho.se  expressive 
communings  with  the  infinite  were  not 
overheard  in  the  Interpretation.  The 
conductor  h.id  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
his  band  toeing  the  rhythmic  mark. 
Occa-sionally  he  gave  the  measure  with 
an  impatient  stamp.  No  wonder.  Y<'t 
we  were  assured  by  those  who  know 
that  the  organization  has  thus  far  not 
played  with  such  impetuosity,  such 
brilliancy,  and  if  we  recollect  that  the 
men  have  not  playod  a  dozen  times  In 
public  then  .something  might  be  said 
about  a  certain  amiability  in  music 
critics.  Nevertheless,  we  doubt  the 
potentialities  of  the  present  personnel. 

Rigorous  e.xcissions  will  value  more 
than  numerous  rehearsals.  Every 
one  knows  this.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished redounds  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  conductor  as  a  drillm.i.s- 
ter  and  a  musician  of  tremendous 
volition.  He  hovered  albout  his  band 
like  a  bird  on  the  ■wing,  darting  at  a 
phra.so  as  if  it  were  prey,  'but  car- 
rying all  before  him  on  the  pinions 
of  his  imagination. 

The  audiernce  was  larg«.  was  en- 
thurfastic,  particularly  over  the  two 
R'loch  numbers.  "Win-ter"  had  a  touch 
of  the  dro.nry  landscape  to  l>e  remem- 
bered In  th«  last  act  of  "Trifrtan." 
while  the  spring  was  evidently  evoked 
by  the  Good  Friday  Spoil  in  "Parsi- 
fal." But  excellent  music  sincerely 
felt,  richly  .scored  and  exceedingly 
.w<>iH  marifl.    Mr.  Hloch  is  a  .<!tyllst. 


/Ian/  ^     f  ft  1 

There  wore  no  novelties  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  New  Symphony 
Orchestra,  whose  third  concert  came 
off  a.t  Carnegie  Hall  last  night;  we 
might  add  that  if  it  came  off  siiocess- 
fully  it  was  largely  due  to  the  inspir- 
ing conduclin.cr  of  Arthur  Bodail-ky. 
B-ut  then  it  didn^t.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  the  conductor  must  have 
realized  that  between  his  full-fledged 
conception  and  its  re;iJization  there 
were  leagues.  Since  we  last  listened 
to  the  band  it  h;i^  been  doubled  by 
Bodanzky,  who,  to  put  it  mildly,  is 
one  of  the  grc^it  living  conductors,  the 
artistic  heir  of  Mahler  and  therefore 
a  born  ramantic.  But  you  may  call 
him  romantic  or  classic,  ne.o-futim.st, 
or  simply  musician,  and  that  won't 
make  the  parti crular  annlmal  in  the 
proverto  drinjt  when  the  well  is  ar- 
rived at;  in  a  word,  Bodanzky  has 
wonked  some  wonders  with  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestra,  but  he  can't 
pull  off  a  miracle  with  such  material. 

He  chose  Schubert's  smfphony  in  C 
to  open  with  and  the  clock  told  the 
musical  sleuths  that  the  hour  was 
-8.40;  the  concert  was  announced  for 
8.30;  the  Schut>ert  work  ended  at  9.30. 
lifty  minutes,  an  unhearily  length — 
if  Schumann  said  the  opposite.  Now 
j  this  is  distinctly  depressing,  esps- 
oially  for  the  unlucky  scribes  bound 
|to  the  horrid  c^itegories  of  time  and 
spnx'c;  not  only  horrid,  but  truly  im- 
perative- The  consequence  was  '/.it 
we  were  forced  to  miss  David  Stanley 
Smilb's  overture,  "Prince  Hal," 
which  ende^  the  evening's  music 
And  th.'it  is  not  well  for  the  Ameri- 
can propoganda.  If  builders  of  the 
lofty  programme  would  consider  the 
critics — and,  incidentally,  their  audi- 
ences— prognamnies  would  be  'briefer, 
Ipethier;  above  all.  concerts  would  be- 
igin  at  8.1.5,  that  old  fa.<<hioned  and 
Imost  K.atisfactory  hour. 


By  KICUARD  AI.DBICU. 


The  New  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  Is  one  of  the  conductors 
who  are  liberally  minded  toward  the 
American  composer.  The  programs  that 
he  has  given  in  the  concerts  of  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestra  have  attested  it. 
Last  night's  program,  the  third  of  the 
season,   had   two,   counting  Mr.  Krnest 

loch  as  an  American  composer,  by 
virtue  of  his  residence  here,  and  his  in- 
tention to  remain  here.  Mr.  Bloch's 
"  Two  Poems  for  Orchestra,"  entitled 
"  Winter  "  and  "  Spring."  respectively., 
were  played,  and  Professor  David  Stan- 
ley Smith's  overture,  "  Prince  Hal." 
This  had  been  heard  only  once  before  in 
New  York  at  a  semi-public  occasion,  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  wnen  the  program  was 
made  up  of  compositions  by  its  mem- 
bers, played  by  the  New  Yorks  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The  symphony  was  Schubert's  in  C,  a 
familiar  work  that  brought  out  some  of 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  new  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Bodanzky's  reading  was  a 
free  and  vigorous  one.  buoyant  and 
elastic  in  rhythm  without  exaggeration, 
with  rightly  felt  tempos,  plastically 
modeled  phrasing,  a  performance  that 
gave  a  true  picture  of  the  symphony, 
with  all  its  beauties  and  with  the 
"  heavenly  length.^  "  as  far  mitigated 
as  those  beauties  will  serve  to  mitigate 
them.  The  tone  of  the  orchestra  was 
still  coarse,  and  the  emergence  of  some 
of  the  Instruments  in  solo  passages  was 
not  always  a  joy.  as,  for  instance,  the 
oboe  In  the  andante. 

Mr.  Bloch's  two  poems  belong  appar- 
ently to  an  earlier  style  of  composition  1 
than  that  vt'hlch  he  is  now  cultivating,  | 
a  style  more  easily  accessible,  fore  pene-  i 
trated  by  a  spirit,  ot  beauty.    The  two 
pieces  are  strongly  marked  and  strongly 
contrasted  depictions  of  mood,  and  to  the 
delineation  of  the  moods  the  contrasted 
orchestral  color  contiibutes  as  much  as 
the  substance  of  the  i  ,uslc  it.self.  Both 
show  not  only  a  com.nand  ot  orchestral 
resources   but  also  a  fine  constructive 
ability  in  the  use  of  theses  of  individual 
physiognomy.    The  brilliancy  and  fire  of  i 
the  "  Spring  "  naturally  made  the  most  | 
Immediate  Impression  a  piece  of  much  i 
charm,   of  roseate  and  dinting  colors,  i 
music  that  Is  filled  with  a  note  of  nature.  ' 

Mr.  Smith's  vigorous  and  well  written 
overture,  remembered  from  its  perform- 
ance In  New  York  five  years  ago,  came 
too  late  in  the  proceedings  lor  deiadled 
comment  at  this  time.  * 


m 
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New  Symphony  Orchestra. 


T'lore  .are  Mr.  WUI.eke, . urs L  c^iU^ |  „^dertaker  presidios  ^^I 
Kcue   I'ollain.  a  toWer  of  strength  '        .  ,,,,in„«  compositions 


cer   presidios    over  ™«  ""-jr^aHinowed  by  f»ur  nuri^^^^ 
seouiea  of  the  various  compositions J^^    ^  prench    son^,  by 


v-iolas;   George  Barrere.  mournluUy  c°"ducted.^But 


ma-ster   flutist:    Mathieu.   oboe,  and  p;^^^  ^as  not  a  light  touch.    He  j 
a    fine    bassoonist.    Louis    Letellier.  gg,^om  Gallic 
,      ,     .    mistake  for  Mr.  I  fhe  first  horti  is  Santiago  Rlohart      gchumann's  first  Symphony,  J^ith 
.     .    :''  i:duaeo    the  New  Sym-i.W^ter  UUebaclc  i3  leader  of  the  .irs    -a    romant  c 

•.odanzky  to  mclude  on  i n e  i  trombones  aad  Karl  Glassman  pre-,       „ingg  m  gome  dim  old-world  gar 

hony  orchestr^^'s  programme  m  Ca,^  ^^^p^;  ^,ut  no  nocd  ""^^'^^^^  ^tber  heavily.    Naturally    , 

SjitTenume^te  further.  U Js^^^.  J^^oyous  la.t  -vement  ^sounded  -  -  ^^--four^^.^^^^ 


egie  Hall  last  night  Kchubeifs  last 
.vmphony.  U  i«  a  work  as  deh- , 
,.atn  and  exquisite  in  its  color^ 
ing  as  a  i;v.rbs.nk  POPPy. 
„„lv  a  first-class  orchestra  c^.a 
.weal  those  tints  as  they  should,  ho 
^,eard  The  New  Symphony  is  not 
such  an  orchestra,  and  never  will  ..e 
unless  it  is  made  over.    Some  excel 


lO    fiiuit>^i  —  —   > 

rare  ;bancl,  aJid  it  needs  no  critical 
bu^b.  , 
,  time  was  ^eu  Boston  and 
Brahms  were  synonymous.  BacK, 
.my.  •  wliich  prided  Itself  on  being 
also  Bach  Bay,  became  Brahmin  for, 
-  ,  the  sake   of   Brahflns.  because  the, 

'   ,  I  Hamburg  composer  w^  considered; 

,ent  members  it  ha.s  but  the  t^ak  a„  l    ^nr^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

Hie  are  proletarian.    It  is  not  ;''^j^  ^ot  a  bis  hearted,  romantic! 

lacking  in  the  euphony  to  which  locil   art.  ami  .   

oncert-goers    are    accustomed,    but  corapo.scr 
ioor  Sr  Bodanzky.  in  spite  of  stren-  1  .ul«h.p 


more  Schumannesque  than  its  com 
Smions.     Even   if    the    scoring  is 
opaque,  there  Is  . a  breeziness  pennc- 
ating  the  Symphony  that  ^^  ll\lf^. 
last  night.  Strangely  enough  the  con- 


uous  efforts  to  make  his  men  follow  I 
his  intentions,  too  often  failed,  the: 
result  being  that  this  celestial  music 
seemed  thorouglvjy   mundane,   if  not 
muddv.     A   more  tiresome  perform-j 
ance  of  this  work  this  writer  does  not; 

■".all.  ! 

r;,e  orchestra  was  heard  to  Dettcr.| 
.vantage  in  the  modern  part  of  thej, 
programme,    which   included  Krnest 
Bloch's  "Two  Poems  for  Orchestra 
and  David  Stanley  Smith's  (why  not 
drop   the   smith?)    overture  -Princo 
1  •■    Both  of  them  had  been  played 
Xew  York  before  and  both  were 
,  th  repeating.  Mr.  Bloch's  "poems- i, 
entitled   "Winter"  and  "Spring. '  | 
mood  pictures  they  are  attractive 
ir  more  so  than  his  later  works, 
v^l,ich  are  tainted  with  musical  futur- 
Tsm-the  cult  of  dissonance  for  cacoph  - 
•=  ..^ke     A  large  audience  heard  I 
""VaPPla^ided  the  music,  the  orche.- 
a  and  the  conductor.  . '  . 


This  was  during  the  con- 
n£  fieri okc  and  it  lasted  till! 

some  demon  of  tfie  perverse  poisone) 


ductor  seemed  more  at  ease  in  an . 
"overture  to  a  heroic  and  allegorical, 
byballet.  'The  Creatures  of  Prome- 
theus'" by.  of  all  musicians  m  the 
^rld,  Beethoven.  Mr.  Hule  tells  us 
in  his  notes  that  the  composition  was 
composed  in  ISOO,  the  scenario  ar- 
and    written   by  Salvatore 


Faur6,  Chausson  and  BourgauU-Duc 
coudray,  and  a  group  by  English  and 
American  composers.        ,    ,  .,  , 

During  the  lirst  half  of  the  recit. 
there  was  a  dearth  of  pr'  grams 
the   singer    announced    his  numtier. 
from  the  stage,  informnlly  callma  a.  , 
tention   to   the   fact  that  Causson  .> 
•Colibri"  is  one  of  the  few  sonsrs  wn' 
At   first  t  ic 
ger  w.is  inclined  to  be  reserved  ij 
his   interi.retaliors,   devotjnE  his  at- 
tention to  style,  but  with  his  admirab!.; 
singing  of  Tosti'a  "Ninon"  ne  becani.^ 
more  emotionally  communicative  and 
!  remained  so  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


the  Sacred,  Codfish  by  throwing  th 
scone  of  Tristan  into  Its  golden  bowl 
It  must  have  been  Emll  Paur.  At  an; 
rate  Wagner  Is  now  admitted  to  b 
a  forward  looking  composer,  whih 
Brahms — oh,  well,  Brahms  has  be 
come  the  property  of  every  one.  H( 
is  stmg  and  played  In  every  towr 
throughout  the  land..  There  Is  a  rea 
son.    He  writes  musical  muse,  not 


v'So,  a""popular  dancer  and  ar- 
nSer  of  ballets.    Stendhal's  Vigimo. , 
Hou  are  a  Stendhalian  it  will  be 

Superfluous  to  tell  you  anything  about 
S  Sol  of  the  extraot^lnary  FrencV 
man  and  write.  Henry  Beryle,  one  of 
whose  many  pen  names  was  Stelnd- 
And  for  us  that  Is  the  most  s  g - 
nifi^t  thing  about  the  resurrected 

psyrfiologlcal  jig-saw  puzzles.  Abov<  overttire  is,  as  befits  BeethovCT. 

all,  he  Is  not  difficult  to  understand.     .^.eH  built,  but  not  particularly  nove  . 
The  first  Symphony,  which  openedl        niateriaj  has  Ijeen  utilized. 

  — tcnri!;  -sTf.    5  is  an  adagio  and  we 

S^;,  ^oUders  how  n  was  danced 

to  sucOi  serious,  semi-sacrcd  tones, 
oh^c  must  have  been  the  terpsi- 
SS^n  display,  chaste  to  the  pomt 
Of  pantalettes  a  aa  Fanny  Blister.  A 
or  panu^i  violoncello,  charm- 

charming  solo  for  v'o 


'       Southern  Soprano's  RecitaL 
Another  voice  of  eiceptional  beauty  wa 
,rd  Ojy  New  York  concert  goers  ycster-, 
when  Miss  Dlcle  Howell,  a  soprano 
m  Nortb  Carotoa,  gave  her  first  public 
■'.Lal  here  iu  AcoUan  HaU.   She  eUU  Iujs 
■  ay  tliluBB  to  Icaju  lu  the  matter  of  In- 
rnrctatlou.   Her  legato  is  often  uncveu, 
^  she  has  a  halJit  of  striking  a  note  softly 
and  then  letting  the  tone  burst  forceably.i 
In  talcUig  long  Intervals  eho  almoBt  In-, 
variablv  takes  the  lo^ver  one  sottly  and 
the  uiipcr   one   forUesUno.     This  glvesj 
to  her  aiuslns  the  effect  of  bouncing, 
which  marred  somewhat,  an  otherwise 
good  rendition  of  two  Moaart  ariafi.  Breath 
control  and  an  even  legato  are  tUmost 
necessary  In  Mozart's  music   An  aria  oi 
ScarUtU  from  '  I^a,  Kosaui-a"  was  suos 
with  a  good  deal  of  charm. 


the  programme  yesterday,  leans 
heavily  on  Beethoven,  yet  it 
Brahmsian  to  the  core,  not  so  crabbed 
1  as  the  E  minor  Symphony,  but  pro- 
founder  tlwin  tSie  set»nd  and  third 
symphonic,  woflcs.  Mr.  I>amrosch's 
readlng^  was  satisfying  except  in  the 
allegretto,  wihloh  was  rather  hea-iry 
handed.  However,  the  slow  move 
ment  was  suffused  with  the  serenity 
of  spirit  that  is  the  major  chara* 
teristnc  of  this  lovely  song.  Shall  we 
ever  again  recapttire  the  mood  in  this 
age  of  vain  noise,  vain  jKJSturings 
and  a  daily  diet  of  east  wind?  Then 
might  we  cry,  "Nunc  dimittis!  The 
lofty,  contemplative  spirit  was  pres- 
ent, and  the  last  aUegro  was  splen- 
didly athletic. 

Albert  Spalding  played  the  Men 
delssohn  violin  Concerto  brilliantly  | 
and  was  recalled  half  a  dozen  times.  | 
He  was  mndeptly  nervous,  which  ner-  ( 
vousness  was  reflected  In  his  perlcyj 
phrasing,  wdry  tone,  tShe  top  notes| 
often  pinched  and  bard,  lack  of  re- 
pose both  in  matter  and  manner.  As 


Symphony  Society  .Begins  Season,  j 
starting  its  series  of  local  concerts  about 
two  weeks  later  than  usual.,the  Symphony 
Society  began  what  promises  to  be  the 
most  memorable  season  In  Its  history  with 
a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  In  Carnegie 
Hall. 

This  year  Walter  Damrosch.  its  con- 
ductor, will  celebrate  his  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary as  an  orchestra  leader.  By  offi- 
cial invitation  he  and  his  men  will  visit 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy  next  April  for 
the  first  Kuropean  tour  ever  undertaken 
by  an  American  symphony  orchestra.  In 
lacidltion  to  these  three  countries  the  or- 
chestra will  play  m  Holland.  Swltzeriand 
and  England. 

■While  competition  from  outside  orches- 
tras Is  stronger  than  ever,  subscriptions 
to  the  Symphony  Society  are  more  numer- 
ous than  ever.  The  concert  yesterday  was 
heard  by  a  large  audience,  although  not 
lulte  a  "capacity  house.' 

What  Impressed  the  hearers  chiefly  at 
the  start  of  Brahms'  first  symphony, 
which  opened  the  programme,  yas  the 
sonorous  tone  of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  has  been  improving  the  personnel 


''1 


charming  soio    _  roscn  — 

insW  Played  by  tbe  first  cellist,  M.i.  organization  year  by  year  until  it 

Peckett.  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  ,g  ^^^btful  If  any  American  orchestra  sur-| . 
fv.^,dle^e  that  he  had  to  repeated-  '  ^^^,3  ^^n  tor  man  Surely  it  is  not^  ; 
tue  ^^^^'''^.^'7^  ^  potboiller,  but  aj  rnf^rior  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire  Or-J^  ; 
Ty  >w,-m^  his  thanks-  a  poi-""  _)  ^j^^^^^.^^^  which  toured  this  country  last 

Beethoven  potboiler,  therefore  show-  _  season^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^  unemotional  audi 
ing  the  paws  of  the  Uon.  j  ^^.^.p  ^^^^^  listened  to  Brahms'  music  yes 

•Debussy's  Faun  again  enjoyed  a    ^^,,^^SLy.    Whilo   Carnegie  Hall   Is  more 

it  understood;  the  dream  of  a  oream.  ^^^-.^^  intimacy  whi'-h  exists  bc- 

the  revertjenations  of  which  filled  the  j^g^j,   conductor   and   audi.>nce   In  the 

T,-,^-h^.r«  n.f  his  aivient  brain,  a  m-ar-  smriller  hall  was  lost  in  Carnegie.   

chambers  of  his  ardf'A^ j"  xhc  interpretation  of -Brahms'  symphom 
vellous  evocation  of  a  soul-state  re    vn 


"as  yet  Miss  Howell  has  tiot  learned  to  j  ^--^^'y^  too  much  on  his  feet  so  He 
a^rS^  tfvlir^v  .flJ^plZTn  his  baxs.   But  he  ha.  t^- 

tivo  and  roqulrea  more  tliaa  mero  beaut..  !  -nrw-s  a  Kratltyin 

of  tone.  Her  enunaaUon  was  ooldom  clear. 
II  talent  ware  iacWug  this  fault  £mdiui< 
would  ba  fuUle,  but  Miss  Howell  has  too 
beautUul  a  vole©  and  too  much  ability  to 
neglect  eb  majay  Uttle  matters  of  interpre- 
tation and  Btyio.    ____ 

NEW  YORK  SYMP 

If  Walter  l>aanrosch.  thlrty-fivi 
years  hence,  conducts  with  the  sam 
fire,  force  and  grace  that  he  dlsplaye 
i  yesterday     afternoon     at  Carnegi 
1  Hall,  we  promise  to  toe  in  the  audi 
1  ence.     The  occasion  was  not  onl' 
•  the  first  concert  of  the  New  York 
::>Tmkphony  Orchestra  this  season,  bul 
also  brought  to  us  the  inauguratlor 
Mr.    Damrosch's   activities  ag  a 
nductor  of  thirty-five  years'  standJ 
ins.     He   may   now   be   fairiy  de- 
scribed as  a  veteran,  though  not  aJ 
superfluous  or  a  lagging  one.  Not-| 
withstanding  the  changes  In  several^ 
departments  of  the  orchestra.  It  has, 
seldom  played  with  more  elasttcitv. 
minority  and  genuine  musical  qual- 
ty.    It  was  a  delight  tp  the  ear,  itaj 
I'angency  and;  tonal  homogeneity.  | 
'  The  musical,  meltmg  pot  has  fusedi 
the  -various  choirs,  and  there  was  a; 
gratifying  nicety  Iq  the  adjustment  1 
of  entrances.    No  slips  marred  our| 
pleasure.   The  nuances  were  admlra-  j 
ble,  aad  the  forUssimo  was  resiUent! 
as  well  as  resounding.  No  loose  ends, 
no  arpegglatlng  of  chords  when  not 
nailed  for,  and  the  richness  of  the 
Lstrings.  rich  to  luscionsnesa,  was  as 
ever  a  boon  for  ears  wounded  by  the 
city's  (Matter. 

Gustave  Tiniot  ts  still  concert- 
master  and  contributed  no  little  to  the 
oeauty    of    the    Brahms  Andante. 


Gives  G>nventional  Concert 
in  Carnegie  Hall 


lated  m  te.-ms  of  musical  mysticifim. 
Uniiappily  it  wasn't  mysUc,  nor 
poetic  It  sounds  like  the  statement 
ot  a  liact,  not  the  evocation  of  a 
memory-image.  But  beautiful  be- 
cause of  the  sheer  sensuots  quality 
of  the  scaring.  The  first  maAinee  of 
the  series  takes  j)lace  to-morrow  at 
Carnegie  HalL  ^ 

^eiiment.  and  there  w^as  a  gratifying!  I  Svmphony   Society  I 

legato  in  the  andante.   The  rondo  he  ji'^ew    lorn-    oYuip"  ^  ^  j 

dashed  ofC,  running  away  in  rapid 
passages.  His  tone  is  not  so  large  as  | 
penetrating.  He  has  fleet  fingers  and 
a  light  bov?  arm.  Altogether  a  gifted 
young  iman,VhO  only  laokg  the  charm 
which  comes  with  complete  self  com- 
mand. 

The  afternoon  of  music  matting 
■  ended  with  the  Prelude  and  Finale 
f'om   Tristan,   ot  coarse  played  In 
English.    The  New  Tork  Symwhony| 
Orchestra  is  an  orchestra  of  quality. 

The  boston  or 

That  bully  band  from  Boston,  also  1 
known       the  Bost>n  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, made  its  first  appearance  of 
the    season  .at.  Carnegie    Hall  last! 
night,     A  large   number  ot   Boston  j 
fans"  filled  the  auditorium  and  gave 
the  "guests"  a  rousing  welcome,  well' 
deserved,    and    welcomed    too  Con- 
ductor   Pierre     Monteux,     once  a 
familiar  face' In  the  orchestra  pit  ••'f 
the  jaetropoinan  'biifeTa  ■House.  It 
may  te  remembered  that  Mr.  Mon- 
teux stepped  into  the  breach  this  time 
last  year  and  conducted,  after  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  rehearsals,  the 
first  pair  of  the  Boston  co Averts,  as 
Henri  Rabaud  had  not  yet^  arrived 
from  France.,  He  has  more  time  this, 
autumn  and  his  work  with  the  or- 
chestra shows  it,  not  that  he  will  cveri 
set  our  musical  Hudson  afire  with  his 
baton.    Mr.  Monteux  is.  an  accom- 
I  pushed  routiniere,  better  versed  In  i 
ultra-modern  music,  Russian  ballet 
preferred,  than  In  the  claertc  Never- 
theless, one  feels  sure  with  him.,  aud 
it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of 
denial  that  he  has  more  fire  in  his 
beat  than  his  predecessor,  a  giftcdy 
compo'.T,  •<-'-_t  ol-nays  irrcBlstibly  r/ 


With  the  local  calendar  scheduling! 
seven     performances     of  symphonic 
music   in  five   successive   days  there! 
ought   to  be   something  distinctively] 
good  or  flagrantly  bad  in  a  concert  to ; 
entitle  it  to  more  than  such  a  mention  j- 
as  will  put  it  in  the  historical  record.  . 
The  distinguishing  element  was  lack-,, 
ing  in  the  first  concert  of  the  season  1 
by  the  Symphony  Society  which  tookj- 
place  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after-| 
noon  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wal-, 
ter  Damrosch.    The  program  consistedj 
of    the    Symphony    in    C    minor  byl 
Brahms,  Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto 
(the  solo  part  played  by  Albert  Spald.^ 
Prelude  and  Finale  of 


wa..?  not  notable  for  Its  strensth  or  nobl'-j. 
ity.  but  there  is  a  joy  In  hcarlner  beauty 
of  tone  from  the  strings  and  wood  winflsKj, 
such  as  has  been  heard  seldom  since  the| 
war  cause(3   so   manv   readjustments  in 
svmphonie  organizations. 
"Tn  se'eetine  Albert  Scalding  as  soloI?< 
Mr  Damrosch  made  a  hanov  choice.  A 
the  entrance  of  the  United  Sta:tes  in  th 
war    this    poMshed     American  vioUnif 
entered  the  ser\-ice  and  wri*it  abroad.  T 
his  first  appearance  here  since  his 
return,  and  in  Mendelssohn'.';  vio'in  con- 
erto  he  d.-monstratPd  that  the  army  had 
not  made  him  less  an  artist.   His  excellent 
tone  and  the  dignified  vet  snirited  mann»r 
with  which  he  played  broopht  him  heartv 
applause.  It  is  not  often  that  an  American 
'•o'oist  opens  an  Imnortant  series  of  con- 
certs and  it  is  still  less  often  that  an 
A'Tierlcnn   p'ays  so  artistically  as  Mr. 
Spalding  did  yesterday. 


Francis  Bogers'  Recital 

Francis  Rogers,  barvtone.  whose  recital.^  j 
have  been  among  the  most  artistic  mii- 
Mcal  entertainments  for  many  seasons.] 
-as  heard  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall  by  a  good  sized  audience.  His  diction  1 
ind  style  are^  admirable,  hut  his  voice  hac 
'ost  some  of  its  gloss.  Still,  ft  Is  a  Plea^rc 
'o  hear  So.^gs  interpreted  with  nice  atten- 
■•ion  to  phrasing  and  nuance. 
iue  regard  to  the  subtelties  of  the  poems 
which  the  music  is  set. 
Testi's  "Ninon"  was  sung  so  well  that  t 
had  to  be  repeated.   Hermann  s    The  O'o 
n«ddv"  was  done  with  gestures^  after  the 
manner  of  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  ^ 

With  its  new^rench  conductor,  Pierre 


ing),  and  the   

i:^^:::^:z^^:^^<^  s  i     ;^r:  ■^or.j..  ^^^^^ 

has  not  been  said  a  thousand  Urae«, 
and   nothing  .  about  y"!f,""/'tIoV»^'n; 


formance  of  it  which  would  make  for 
the  edification  of  those  who  did  not 
hear  it,  or  the  pleasurable  recollection 
of  those  who  did.  The  material  stand- 
ard of  the  orchestra  is  fixed  and  so 
are  the  artistic  processes  of  Mr..  Dain^ 
rosch  Sometimes  the  latter  justify 
rejoicing,  sometimes  they  do  not;  am 
yesterday's  belonged  largely  in  tU 
lattr  category.  ^• 

Francis  Rogers,  Bai-ytone, 

G.ives  Concert  at  Aeolian 

The  skilled  singing  by  Francis  Rog-  , 
„r3  of  a  program  of  interesting  song::  > 
gave  pleasure  to  a  large  audience  a'. 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
barytone  opened  his  recital  with  his 
own  arrangement  of  one  of  Corelli' 
pieces  frequently  played  by^/'';-' 
Kreisler.  The  musu:  len-.  itself  ex 
cel'ertly  to  vocal  reqinrePient^.  - 


:>pcra  Company,  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  gave  the  first  of  Its  New  Tork| 
oncerts  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Ai- 
hough  the  orchestra  has  undergone  a 
omplete  reorganization  since  Karl  Muck 
V  as  interned  and  subsequently  deported.  || 
here  has  been  no  falling  off  In  .atlend- 

ince.  I 
The  first  concerts  last  season  were  dt- 

"cted  by  Mr.  Monteux  pending  the  ar- 

Tval  of  Henri  Kabaud.  so  that  his  con- 
ucting  Is  not  unknown  here,  but  he  ne\-er 
ppeared  to  better  advantage  as  a  sym- 

.honic  leader.  In  the  line  of  staple  sym- 
i  honlc  works  Mr.  Monteux  is  not  as  pro- 

-Icient  as  most  of  the  other  principal  Tsev.i 
-ork  conductors,  but  in  ultra  mo;?«r° 
hlngs  he  is  extremely  good.  It  would  oci 
fficult  to  find  any  one  who  could_  equa  1 
lis  performance  of  Debussy's  UApreii 
Udi  d'un  Faune."  He  had  led  it  bc(or» 
1    ere  with  the  Ballet  Rusae,  but  never  s< 

ffeCtlVcly.  ^      ^.  _.,v,,a«,l 

Perhaps  this  reference  to  the 
.'ece  is  putting  the  frills  and  flourishe. 
efore  the  staples.    The  most  importar' 
umber  on  the  programme  was  undou^i 


..ivcd  wfc.l.  oui  uut  ImllLuiUy.  V"'"' 
.IS  llfo  and  a  certain  Latin  sracofulness 
hout  the  reading  or  tills  boaullful  work, 
uit  thfifo  was  a  lack  of  finish,  and  often 
„  overbalancing  of  tfinigs  above  wood 
mda  anJ  brasses.  It  wan  a  steady,  plod- 
me  intcrpretallou.  not  an  exalted  read- 
Mij.  Buch  as  Schumann's  music  should 
•  ivc.  .  .  ,_ 

Mr  Montcux  Is  far  more  at  homo  m 
n.>dcrn  things.  Tch  rcstles-s  ever  chang- 
•ic  colors  and  rhythms  of  thf>  modenm 
TO  Tirought  to  light  clearly.  There  was  a 
-itilte  of  Knesco,  a  Roumanian  composer 
vine  in  I'aris.  It  has  been  played  here 
,v  the  PhilharDionlc.  but  it  is  by  no  means 
imlUar  though  it  has  many  momonts  of 
•rcat  beauty.  Like  the  Deibussy  this  num- 
hpr  waa  cleverly  played. 

The  orchestra  Itself  has  not  changed  ma- 
■oriallv  since  last  here,  although  several 
^mporiant  players  have  left.  The  stnngs 
vro  still  excellent,  and  the  wood  winds 
.klllful,  If  a  trifle  In  volume. 

\a  far  as  French  music  la  concerned, 
ind  the  whole  school  of  modern  music 
vThlch  follows  Debussy,  the  Boston  Or- 
hestra  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own  wUh 
any.  It  v.nialns  to  be  seen  bow  well  the 
classics  vill  be-  played. 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

TWO  excellent  orchestras  were 
heard  for  the  first  time  thla 
season  yesterday  In  Carnegie 

HalL 

In  the  afternoon  our  own  Sym- 
phony Society,  with  Walter  Dam- 
rosoh  at  the  helm  and  Albert  Spald- 
ing as  soloist,  gave  pleasure  to  a 
very  large  audience.  In  the  even- 
ing, Boston's  famous  band,  under  the 
direction  of  Pierre  Monteux,  of- 
fered delights  to  an  equally  larga 
and  brilliant  gathering. 

Mr.  Damrosch  has  probably  never 
had  a  finer  body  of  musicians  at  his 
disposal  than  now;  and  the  quality 
of  the  living  Instrument  that  re- 
sponded so  obediently  to  hl»  ibatcn 
was  agreeably  In  evidence  not  only 
in  Brahm's  Symphony  In  C  minor. 
No.  1,  which  opened  the  matinee,  but 
also  in  the  Prelude  ana  Finale  of 
Wagner's  "Tristan  und  Isolde, 
which  brought  it  to  a  close. 

If  the  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony was  distinguished  by  beauty* 
of  tone  in  the  various  choirs,  un- 
niarred  by  the  shrillness  or  squawk- 
ing in  vhrt  wood-wind,  any  blatant 
sounds  in  the  brass,  any  bungling 
Or  see-eawlng,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  , 
however,  that  the .  reading  it  re- 
ceived stirred  the  blood. 

There  was  too  much  sugar  In 
the  cantilena  of  the  "Andante"  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  writer — and 
why  did  Gustave  Tlnlot,  the  concert 
master,  play  his  solo  passage  for- 
tissimo and  with  so  strong  an  In- 
fusion of  the  vibrato'.'  The  AUe- », 
gretto  was  lacking  in  grace  and 
elasticity.  And  the  final  allegro,  , 
strangely  enough,  did  not  ca;use  a 
single  thrill. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  a  mu-i 
si  clan,  returning  from  duty  at  the 
front  finds  that  he  has  lost  interest 
in  his  art.  Evidently  this  Is  not 
true  of  Albert  Spalding,  who  yes- 
terday made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance here  since  his  activities  as  an 
aviator  ceased.  While  he  played 
with  gusto,  however,  and  with  a 
full  vibrant  tone,  his  nerves  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  on  edge  when  he 
first  applied  himself  to  his  task.  At 
any  rate,  his  intonation  was  far 
from  impeccable  in  the  opening  Al- 
legro, which  he  started  at  a  pace 
somewhat  faster,  apparently,  than 
Mr.  Damrosch  had  expected. 

In  the  Anrante  Mr.  Spalding  quite 
properly  sought  to  avoid  excess 
of  sweetness  and  sentimentality, 
though  he  was  inclined  to  be  some-, 
what  too  deliberate  in  his  porta- 
mento. The  last  movement,  played 
with  verve  and  energy,  brought  him 
five  recalls  from  an  audience  quick 
to  appreciate  the  sterling  value  of 
his  performance. 

.V  great  deal  or  Interest  at  last 
night's  concert  was  focussed  on 
Pierre  Monteux,  who  is  now  perma- 
nent conductor  of  the  Boston  Or- 
chestra, a  position  he  held  tem- 
porarily a  year  ago  previous  to  the 
coming  of  Henri  Rabaux. 

The  French  maestro,  recently  ac- 
tive in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
H»use,  had  chosen  for  his  re-entry 
ir^to  New  York  a  programme  that 
embraced  Schumann's  Symphony  in 
B  flat  major.  No.  1,  opus  38:  the 
overture  and  the  ballet  No.  B, 
Adagio,  from  Beethoven's  heroio 
and  allegorical  ballet,  "Die  Geschoepfe 
de  Prometheus"  ("The  Creatures  of 
Prometheus");  Debussy's  "Prelude 
a  I'Apres-Mldl  d'un  Faune"  (Pre- 
lude to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"), 
and  Enesco's  "Suite  for  Orchestra," 
opus  V. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Pierre  Monteux,  conductor,  gave  its  first 
concert  ol  the  season  here  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening  before  an  audience 
that  was  almost  as  large  as,  and  cer- 
tainly more  demonstrative  than,  the 
conRregation  which  acclaimed  the  mat- 
inee premiere  of  the  New  YotIj  Sym- 
phony yesterday.  The  Boston  organiza- 
tion offered  a  program  which,  orches- 
trally  speaking,  was  vastly  more  event- 
ful, more  adventurons  and  more  sym- 
bolical than  the  routine  of  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch in  the  afternoon,-  or  than  any  of 
the  preceding  symphonic  performances 
of  this  young  season,  for  that  matter. 
And  the  performance  was,  for  the  most 
(lart,  eminently  creditable  to  both  Con- 
ductor Monteux  and  his  men,  although 
the  captious  with  a  penchant  for  com- 
parison might  have  found  sometning  of 
the  time-honored  precision  and  cohesive- 
ness  of  this  orchestra  missing  from  the 
iTening's  T'ork. 

a  J,he  Schumann  Symphony  the  dc- 
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juil  ".Spring  hipln.ii.v.'  v.  n  ii  "  •  i-'".;" 
ing  choirs  and  abounding  joy  in  nirlml.), 
the  BoPtonians  were  probably  Iheir 
best  boouuHO  tlio  composition  is  rsson- 
tially  pastoral  descriptive,  almost  amor- 
ously nurrative  und,  for  nil  its  happy 
vagaries  and  ornate  embroideries,  almost 
scademicnlly  coherent.  Monteux  read 
this  sTPiphony  with  full  adliercncp  to  its 
tinmistukiible  monnings,  moods  and  never 
outlandish  irtngcries.  And  his  bniid 
played  it  cleanly  and  with  a  kind  of  lit- 
rrnl  '•cleverness"  and  probably  satished 
the  musical  prccisionists  picsicnt.  i 

necthovcn  ami  Dcbunsy. 

Beethoven's  "Creatures  of  rioine-| 
theus.  "  an  intei-estiug  patchwork  deriv-i 
ing  from  the  liuiUet  scenario  and  ballet 
score  of  Salvatore  Vigano,  adapted  and 
loai  rangcd  liy  Beethoven  with  many  in- 
terpellations and  excisions  before  the 
overture  became  a  recognized  and  highly 
diverting  orchestral  piece,  furnished 
Conductor  Montcnx  with  a  good  (and 
opiiortunei  vehicle  to  display  the  best 
ipoinls  in  his  orchestra's  present  form. 
'I'iiey  played  it  wonderfully  well  and 
v,'\[\\  capital  mutuality,  notably  in  the 
finale,  in  which  the  two  somewhat  irre- 
llevant  themes  will  test  both  the  meu- 
(nl  and  mechanical  proficiency  of  any 
orchestra. 

Debussy's  prelude  to  "The  Afternoon 
of  a  Faun,"  written  as  the  musical  ve- 
hicle for  that  "beaiitifnlly  unintelli;;ible" 
Kclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme,  tlie  no- 
torious rhetorical  symbollist  and,  maybe, 
the  original  vers  librist  of  the  uiueteentli 
centiUT  was  another  interesting  and  not 
largely  satisfying  feature  of  Mr. 
Montenx's  program.  The  work  is  scored 
jor  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  Euslish 
horn,  two  clarinet.s.  two  bassoon*,  four 
liorns.  two  harps,  the  ;intique  cymbals 
and  strings,  and  the  strength  of  this  pei- 
formance  of  it  lay  iu  the  extiamdinary 
skill  of  the  musicians  in  the  several  sec- 
tions employed  rather  than  in  any  ex- 
po.sition  of  imaginative  reading,  or  in- 
spirational visions  on  the  part  of  Con- 
ductor Monteux. 

Fall-Roandcd  Program  Please*. 

Enesco's  suite  for  orchestra  in  four 
movements,  played  with  rather  more  fer- 
vor and  finesse  than  its  predecessors, 
brought  the  concert  to  a  successful  close. 
The  audience  then,  as  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  of  the  earlier  numbers,  was 
notably  demonstrative  and  quite  de- 
termined to  show  Conductor  Monteux 
and  his  men  that  their  efforts  were  highly 
esteemed  and  their  performance  greatly 
flppro>-ed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
■»vere  many  wobbly  nionients  during  the 
early  part  of  the  program  and  throughout 
a  va.eue  and  indefinable  suggestion  of 
indiffei-enee  (perhaps  it  was  ennui)  on 
the  part  of  these  veteran  orchstralities. 
At  times  the  performance  seemed  to  lack 
rest,  buoyanc.v,  oneness  of  understanding 
and.  to  use  an  old-fashion erd  -svord,  "de- 
sire!"  And  there  are  times  when  even 
the  best-trained  and  the  finest  s.ymphony 
orchestras  seem  to  lack  "desire." 
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Th*  Kcw  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  repeat- 
^J,  yesterday  afternoon,  its  program 
of  Thursday  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
Schubert's  C  Major  Symphony,  Ernest 
Bloch's  two  ■■  Poems,"  and  David  Stan- 
ley Smith's  overture,  "  Prince  Hal," 
Op.  This  overture  was  first  per- 

formed in  New  York  ut  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Institute  of  ArLs 
and  betters  in  1014.  when  the  piogiam 
was  made  up  entirely  of  works  by  the 
members  of  the  institute. 

Professor  Smith  does  not  wish  appar- 
ently to  have  his  overture  viewed  as  a 
portrait  of  Shakespeare's  prince,  or  as 
conveying  Shakespeurean  Incidents,  or  , 
even  a  Shaksepearean  atmosphere.  He 
wishes  it  rather  to  suggest  vigorous, 
healtlT  young  manhood-  It  is  first  of 
all  a  well-written,  engrossing  piece  of 
music,  with  one  theme,  at  least, 
of  striking  Individuality  sufficent  to 
carr)'  it  through  a  process  of  free  and 
ingenious  development  and  to  hold 
water  all  the  way.  There  is  fresh  and 
vigorous  treatment  in  the  orchestration, 
and  tlie  music  is  sustained  Ij  interest 
throughout.  It  is  a  work,  on  t'le  whole, 
that  reflects  credit  on  Amejfloan  mu- 
sicianship. 

Harold  Henry's  Piano  Recital. 
Harold    Henry,    a    young  American 
pianist,  who  first  played  In  New  York 
a.  few  vears  aso,  gave  a  recital  yester- 
day afternoon  of  which  the  program  con- 
tained a  number  of  unfami!i.ar  and  in- 
teresting items,    it  was  a  capital  Idea  to 
b'-gin  with  the  splrit-d  "  Preambulum 
of  Bach's  partita  in  G:  to  follow  it  with 
Brahms's  fourth  iiaimde  froni  his  Op. 
10;  and  among  other  pic-ces  Ittde  Known 
were  Liszt  a   "  KRnt:i;;y  ;-'.ona;H  alter  a 
reading  of  Dante,"  (.Jrieg's  ballad  from  | 
the  Lyric  Pieces  Op.  05;  No.  5,_a     Sioux  , 
Flute  Serenade."  by  Charles  t,.  bkiiton. 

and  piece  of  his  own  called  "  The 
Dancing  Marionette." 

Mr.  Henry's  playing  hard  y  bore  out 
the  promise  he  made  on  his  first  ap- 
l>;arance  here.  His  tone  was  singularly 
gray  and  unvaried  in  color,  and  the 
slips  in  his  technique  were  uncom- 
fortably many.  He  plays  with  sincerity 
and  an  evident  absorption  in  the  mu.^Ic. 
but  he  did  not  seem  able  yesterday  to 
get  much  below  its  surface. 

Maurice  Uamboi.s's  Recital. 

The  talented  young  Belgian  violoncel- 
list, Maurice  Dambois,  gave  a  recital  in 
the  evening  In  Aeolian  Hall,  in  which  he 
showed  an  accomplished  mastery  of  his 
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iiUj.  "  iHl;u'r  .■Miuill,  tone,  l,  .  .  :■^,(^^  illU 
elnstlc  bowing,  and  a  brilileiit  technique 
jf  tlie  left  hand.  His  most  .significant 
numliers  were  th'^  "Varlnt'oin  .Svin- 
phoniques  "  of  Bodlman  and  Haydn's 
cimc.erto  In  D.  ,  . 

Thereafter  ho  pla.ved  a  group  pf 
smaller  pieces  Including  Binich'.s  ar- 
rangement of  the  Hebrew  air  Kol  Nldrei. 
Ifrelsler's  arrangement  of  a  scherzo,  by 
Dittorsdorf,  an  arrangement  of  De- 
huKsy'c  piano  piece  called  "  En  Ba- 
teau," and  a  "  Caprice  Kusse,"  by  him- 
self. 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

The  visit  of  the  Boston  Orchestra 
separated  the  concerts  of  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestras'  third  brace  by  a 
day.  Consequently  Mr.  Bodanzky  and 
his  men  were  heard  at  Carnegie  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening  instead  of 
Thursday  and  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  program  yms  the  same  at  both 
meetings,  and  the  compositions  repre- 
sented the  ideals  of  the  classic  period 
and  two  divergent  tendencies  of  to- 
day. Lusty  strength  and  the  joy  of 
living  were  the  dominant  notes  in  three 
of  the  four  pfeces  played — in  Schu- 
bert's Symphony  in  C  (generally  called 
the  seventh  because  thus  catalogued 
f  tiy  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  but  desig- 
nated the  tenth  by  Sir  George  Grove, 
who  proved  it  was  composed  only  eight 
months  bfore  Schubert's  death  and  that 
it  surely  had  been  preceded  by  eight 
works  in  the  form  and  probably  nine), 
Ernest  Bloch's  orche/tral  poem,  j 
"Spring,"  and  David  Stanley  Smith's  | 
"Prince  Hal"  overture. 

In  the  fourth  piece,  Mr.  Bloch's 
"Winter,"  a  companion  to  the  "Spring," 
was  the  only  tinge  of  gloom  that  was 
permitted  to  fall  into  the  concert  room. 
It  was  not,  however,  of  the  kind  to 
act  depressingly  on  the  mood  of  the 
listeners.  Provocative  of  curious  in- 
quiries it  may  have  been  to  the  many 
who,  accustomed  to  conjure  up  natural 
scenes  or  psychological  states  when- 
ever they  hear  music,  must  have  had 
their  ingenuity  taxed  to  associate 
strains  which  when  they  come  from 
Debussy  are  supposed  to  delineate  the 
bewildered  memories  of  a  drunken  faun 
(had  he  seen  nymphs  or  only  swans?) 
with  thought  and  emotions  evoked  by 
dreary  days  of  winter  when  they  come 
with  Mr.  Bloch's  label. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bloch's  music,  as 
\  in  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  greater  content- 
ment was  found  yesterday  by  listeners 
who  resolutely  threw  the  programmatio 
titles  to  the  winds.  The  fact  which 
ought  to  have  been  obvious  to  every- 
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techriTque,  a  tone  oi  luucn  vfaiumi.  an" 
considerable  musical  sensibility,  played 
Boellman's  "Variations  Syraphoniques." 
Haydn's  D  major  concerto,  Broch's 
"Kol  Nidrei,"  Ditteradorf-Kreisler's 
Scherzo,  Debussy's  "En  Bateau,"  and 
Mr.  Dambois's  own  "Caprice  Russe." 


FIRST  BILTMOREMUSICALE 

HAS  MME.  GALLI-CURCIj 

1   Opening  the  Biltmorc  morning  mu.-iicale; 
yestcrduj',     Mme.     Amelita  Galli-Cun 
'proved  such  an  attraction  that  at  lea.  ' 
two  hundred  persons  were  turned  awa 

Apart  from  the  aria  "Caro  Nome,"  fron 
"Itisolctto,"  she  sang  most  of  her  sont 
English,  and  in  tfic  large  and  fasli 
ioiKiblc  assembly  there  was  much  con 
neiit    on    how    remarkably    tlio  singer 
II -lish  had  improved.  As  a/matter  of  fa' 
enunciation,  beautifully  clear  in  Ih 
aiiKuagcs  with  which  she  is  familiar,  w;. 
norc  distinct  in  English  than  that  of  t. 
maiority  of  American  sopranos.  Amori. 
licr  -songs  in  English   were  ;  The  Li  t  ■ 
Hells  of  SeviUa,"  by  Homer  bamuels,  h' 
ne.  ompanist,  and  Liszt's  "Oh,  Oil   in  i. 
1, reams.'.'    She  sang  Sir  Henry  Bishop 
.arnevale    di    Venezia."    with    a  flu 
obbligato  by  Manuel  Bergcnguer    It  n.. 
i„.  added  that  the  diva's  new  pink  S0^'•  • 
v,,.r,  the  subject  of  much  admiration, 

.lames  Stanley,  basso.  a1id  - .''^  '  ; 

kinsou,  violinist,  both  pleased  with  then 

=c  lectio"^- 


After  a  considerable  absence  in  the  | 
service  of  his  country  Harold  Henry 
returned  to  the  concert  stage  with  a 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Aeolian  Hall.  He  presented  an  am- 
bitious and  in  large  part  unhackneyed 
programme  beginning  with  a  preamble 
from  Bach's  partita  in  G  and  Including 
Prancli's  prelude,  chorale  and  fugue. 

Tlrere  wer»  praise  worthy  qualities  in 
his  performance,  though  It  was  uneven  1 
in  merit.    He  showed  sincerity  and  in-  ! 
telligence,  but  he  was  prone  to  place 
undue  value  on  speed.    He  played  with 
technical  ability   generally  adequate 
and  a  tone,  when  at  its  best,  of  good 
quality.    There  wjie  some  inaccuracies  I 
in  notes,  also  lack  of  poetic  feeling.  In 


body  was  that  the  scheme  illustrated  Hszt's  difRcuIt  Dante  fantasy  he  dis.- 
three  types  of  music — one  belonging  played  dynamic  power,  dash  in  style  and 
to  the  past,  the  other  two  to  the  presr  ifonal  variety.  Mr.  Henry's  "Dancing 
ent.  In  the  first  of  these  types  the  Marionette"  was  among  some  shorter 
classic  (the  symphony,  of  course)  pieces  in  iris  list  and  also  Clmrles  Skil- 
beauty  of  thought  was  united  m  ideal  "Sioux  Flute  Serenade." 
wedlock  with  the  vehicle  of  exprea-  the  evening  in  the  same  hall  Man- 
sion. .  T>i  i.>  •  (fice  Dambois,  a  Belgian  'cellist,  heard 
In  the  second,  Mr.  Bloch  s  pieces,  jj^g^g  several  times  last  season,  gave  a 
omething   other    than   pure    musical  ,.ecital.  His  programme  began  with  the 


contents  was  poured  into  a  new  vessel 
(albeit  an  ingenious  and  honest  one) 
and  novelty  of  harmonic  and  instru- 
mental expression  was  supposed  to 
compensate  for  the  paucity  of  beauti- 
ful ideas.  In  Mr.  Smith's  overture  an 
academic  but  fecund  and  ingenious 
mind  tried  to  brins  the  extremes  rep- 
resented by  Schubert  and  Bloch  into 
union.    In  its  way  all  the  composition 


well  tried  variation  of  Boellmann  and 
continued  with  a  concerto  in  D  major 
by  Haydn.  Nor  did  it  omit  the  ancient 
and  honorable  "Kol  Nidrei"  of  Max 
Bruch,  '  while  it  concluded  with  a 
"Caprice  Russe,"  by  the  performer  of 
the  e'venlng. 

A  'cello  recital  is  never  a  form  of  art 
leading  to  exaltation.  No  commentator 
ever    uses    the    word    "evocation"  or 


had  elements  of  beauty,  but  It  was  only  I., pgQterij,,,  .^^riting  about  one.  It  has 
the  symphony  which  proclaimed  the'^gy^,,^.  ^  ,.,.ggp  home  fires  burning- 
evangel  of  loveliness  with  an  eloquence  gt,.„05,pl,gj.g  leaves  the  mind  occu- 
that  left  no  querulous  questionings  or'pjgj  ^jjjj  pleasing  and  tranquil  images, 
doubts  m  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  jj;..  Dambois  plavs  well.  That  has  been 
It  was  m  the  symphony,  too,  that  g^j^j  often.  He  repeated  himself  last 
Mr.  Bodanzky  made  strnger  the  admi-;  gyjjjjjjg.  j„  ^^e  fulness  and  vigor  of  his 
ration  wnich  a  multitude  of  local  music!  t^^g  ^j^g  ^old  style  of  his  perform- 
lovers  feel  for  him.  He  opened  the.j^j,gg  alwavs  gives  an  agreetble  .;n. 
pates  of  the  composition  to  its  care-j  ^g^^j^jj^jj^gj^j  ^he  considerable  assem- 
free,  jubilant,  rollickms:  spint,  and  let  j,^^.  which  listened  to  him  seemed  con- 
it  pour  forth  in  a  flood  of  beautiful  ^erit. 
sound.  There  is  nothing  hidden  in  this  r 
1  long  gush  of  happy  song,  and  he  did  j 
not  meddle  with  its  text  in  an  attempt . 


to  drag  forth  new  significances.  To 
our  thinking,  in  an  efPorft  to  bring 
forth  the  effect  of  contrasting  melo- 
dies he  clog-ged  the  flow  of  the  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement  and  put 
a  weight  on  the  bouyant  undulations 
of  the  Trio.  But,  if  this  was  a  fault,  it 
was  venial  and  was  atoned  for  a  hun- 
dredfold by  the  clarity  and  eloquence 
with  which  he  made  all  the  instru- 
ments sin^.  The  audience  felt  the 
music  as  a  veritable  joy. 


r 


CONCERTS  FOR  YOUNG  BEGIN 


Pianist  and  'Cellist  Heard 

In  Concerts  at  Aeolian  Hall 

Harold  Henry,  who  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, is  no  stranger  to  New  York.  Of 
the  younger  artists  of  the  pianoforte 
he  is  distinctly  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying-, especially  in  regard  to  the 
straigh-tforward  nature  of  hi8_  style, 
his  poise  and  his  musical  intelligence. 
His  playing  yesterday  of  Liszt's  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  Fantasia  quasi 
sonata,  a  composition  which  calls  for 
all  that  is  most  brilliant  in  the  me- 
chanics of  the  pianistic  art,  was  a 
test  which  he  underwent  with  real 
success.  In  this  his  finger  work  was 
remarkably  agile,  his  touch  firm  and 
his  rhythm  incisive.  The  Schubert 
Impromptu  he  gave  with  no  little 
poetic  feeling,  though  with  a  some- 
what hard  and  brittle  tone.  In  short, 
Mr.  Henry  is  a  vei-ysatis  fying  artist, 
well  grounded  and  thoroughly  sincere. 

In  the  evening  an  audience  of  ex- 
cellent size  greeted  Maurice  Dambois, 
the  Belgian  'cellist,  at  his  first  recital 
this  season.  Mr.  Dambois,  who  is  an 
artist  possessed  of  a  fluent  and 

»   .  .         .      ,    X  -.e  -1-   


Symphony  Orchestra  Entertains — 
Dorothy  Berliner  and  May  Peterson. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestr.i 
opened  its  third  year  of  "  Symphony 
Concerts  for  Children  "  yesterday  morn- 
ing in  Aeolian  Hall,  which  was  well 
filled  with  young  listeners  to  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's  accomplished  string  players. 
Overtures  to  '  Obeion  "  and  "  Willi.mi 
Tell  "  were  illustrated  by  the  leader',' 
talk  and  the  men's  performance.  There 
were  also  an  Arabian  song  from  Sain; 
Saens's  "  Algeriajn  Scenes,"  the  larg- 
hetto  from  Beethoven's  second  sym- 
phony, and  the  ' '  Dance  of  the  Sylphs  ' ' 
by  Berlioz. 

Dorothy  Berliner,  a  pianist  of  much 
technical  .skill  and  musical  feeling,  gave 
a  recital  In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  aft- 
temoon,  playing  single  works  of  Beeth- 
oven and  of  Chopin,  whose  B-minor  son- 
ata was  the  most  searching  test  of  her 
powers,  and  In  conclusion  five  little 
pieces  by  Spanish  composers.  These  In- 
cluded an  "  Evocation  "  of  Spani;;h 
themes  by  Albeniz.  a  dance  by  Gran- 
ados,  a  caprice  of  Nogues.  a  bolero  b^ 
De  la  Clnna.  and  rhythmic  "  Calesera  ' 
by  Laparra. 

May  Peterson,  soprano  of  the  Metro- 
politan, with  Samuel  Ljungsklst,  tenor, 
and  the  ToUefsen  Trio,  appeared  last 
evening  in  the  series  of  Aeolian  recitals 
arranged  by  the  St.  Erik  Society  for 
Advancement  of  Swedish  Art.  Amor.t; 
the  composers  represented  were  Franz 
Berwald,  Stenhammar,  Sjogren,  Alfveii 
and  Tor  Aulin,  as  well  as  Hugo  Bed 
sure  '  inger,  formerly  of  Brooklyn,  now  of 
'  j  Llndsborg,  Kas.,  and  others  less  known. 


;         to  have  appeared  at  Ca-e.Mc  d  ter-^  /„iee.    ThiB  vo-e  is 

,1   tonight,   has  been   compelled   to «  P       magt.ificent  ""-K^"  f  ,d!r 
.pone  his  concert  until  a  later  date,  y.^/^.i,/ such  "ca^^SiBS  B^lau 
nor  Bond  was  Indisposed  on  the  re- ^^pable  of  '^^J^f^^i  '^ied  and 
,,i  tour  of  the  ChicaiTo  Opera  Company  enthusiastically  appiauaea 

■ii?  ll^i:^- cols.  ""^Z  ^i^r'll^S  h7;ffn  forced  to  .any  e_n^s. 
I  operaT  with  Campanlnl's  stars,  later  in 


the  Winter. 


VIozart  Novelty  Given  at  First 
Concert  of   Society  of 
Friends  of  Music 


By  H.  E.  Krehbicl  | 

.  arraneing  the  first  of  this  year's  j 
,.erts  for  the  Society  of  the  Friends! 
Music,  which  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
,    yesterday    afternoon.     Mr.  Bo- 
.ky  adhered  to  the  purpose  of  the 
iety  as  published  at  the  time  of 
foundation.    Though  not  all  of  the 
sic  was  new  to  local  concert-rooms, 
,ne  of  it  was  and  much  the  greater 
p.rt  of  it  was  of  a  nature  which  misfits  j 
it  for  the  conventional  concert  organi-| 
.tion.    The  exception  was  Beethoven  s, 
erture    to    "Prometheus,"    a  light- 
aisted  work  compared  with  the  mas- 
,'s  dramatic  overtures,  but  full  of| 
racious  beauty. 

A  chorus  of  women  from  the  Metro- 

oHtan  Opera  House,  trained  by  Mr^ 
fi    aatitr  the  four  soncs  with  two 
:r„;     an"d     harp     which  compose 


T^"  Ct-o^f  o'J^dlna^r^^'^ar Vv%" 
^riar"Lrl  ^t'htn  usual  intelligence 
Though  her  vo.ee  IS  by  r^  mc^a^^^^ 

,n  the  g'^o'^P  °gsting  Revolutionary; 
the  two  ^-^^l^^^ll  Hours"  and; 
:nfv°''  in  Clusters"  arranged  by  Sam-, 
;'el'TndicoU."H«'  audience  was  most| 
appreciative. 


By  BICHAKD  AJLDRICH. 


The  Friends  of  Music. 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  | 
began  Us  season  yesterday  afternoon, 
with  a  concert  in  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel, 
heard  by  an  audience  that  quite  fiH.-d  ^ 
thfi  room  and  that  showed  by  Us  1 
bers  and  attention  how  well  the  society  | 
has  succeeded  in  interesting  music  love.r=, 
Jn  the  BC^ieral  aim  of  Us  work.  rhi.. 
aim  is  to  give,  under  the  favorable  sur- 
roun<ifngs  of  a  small  hall,  music  of  a 
not  likely  to  appear  i"  the  schemes 
ot  most  concert  givers,  either  individu- 


or„;     an"d     harp     which     compose      ^  The  program  yes- 

rahms's  seventeenth.  t   day  well  exemplified  this  aim    Tlrie  e 

.mposer's/'Ave.  Warm,;  with  orches  ^^chestra  of  moderate  size  that 


:a™'andSchut:rt>r  exquisite  setting  of  , 
a'e'  Twenty-third  Psalm,  t^e  German, 

His  ?^t?Mt^^  i  ; 

-;or'M^lJor-3r££ 
chubert  wrote  the  piece  tor  iNanet^ 
,r6hHch  (for  more  than  a  generation 
,   tpacher  of  singing  at  the  yieima 
Conse'rlJ^Iory)  .ani  ^1^«„^^|>J- i,7^For 
its  accompaniment, 
,  anoforte,  hr.s  ben  transcribed  for  or- 
chestra by  Romicke  and  others.  That 
■  sed  yesterday  sounded  "ore  modern 
than  Remicke's  and  was  entirely  ef- 
ect.ve    The  psalm  and  the  songs  with 
horn  and  ho:ns  have  fi::ured  on  other 
programs  of  the  Musical  Art  Society. 
The  Brahms  harm,  nies,  e5F<='«„'y 
'hV  first  son-,  "I  Hear  a  Harp,  sub- 
iected  the  singers  to  a  test  i"  mtona- 

iton  which  the.  did  not  ^ri^nrove'^^ 
meet  but  (there  was  marked  improve- 

"^a'pS  of  unalloyed  deli.ht  was 
that  in  v;h  ch  a  Nocturne  by  Mozart 
was  Played.  li  i''  a  piece  in  D  major, 
"hree  ?n^vcmcnt.  ^tA  four  small  or- 
chestra" of  violin.,  violas,  double  bases 


]fe?Ten^^?y;pf%a"n^^\hen^the 

bad  already  o"*^®'*.*",,^^  ari-as  by 
demoiistrativo  ^''fi  S^etbovcn  and 
Handel    Mora and  Be-thov  ^ 

a  Bet  of  t°J'*;?°!^f,iVn  Knglish  and 
Igh,  French.  ^rj^flU'  bj  l^elman). 
^^H^'^:ad  b'en  rewl?ded  with  a  rich 

-S^S^IHJ^^^^uI^^TwouU. 
serrili-  Braslau  was  In^e.cel- 
w-^ritf  caraffirm.  she  san. 
?„%|l!!wTtra^n'<^p&o,tonean^^ 
^th^J^^u,VrlT°aua!lir  h^t^  -  often 
^at  rnarred  her  emiss  on 

?.Tfeaf    There  were  times, 
over  a  ne\v  leat    i  ^^^^^ 

It  IR  true,  ^I'^^-^Vhe  lower  register, 
unnecessarily  In  tne  >  mtonatlon 

Now  and  then,  t°°l,."Yesired,  Her 
left  something  to  be  aes.r  ^^^^^^ 

command   of  ^lezzo^o^^^^_ 
«,rr"%r'o'd^ul"troV  "^roughout  her 

^In^e^s  -or«,^/,'^"d"e"  DuKolo-;  the 
Bossl  s  m  oanip  "S_,-_„ffB,   v  g- 
Ruf>sian  Jf^%e"  to  the  „ 

""•^r  ^^nriuberta's  passionately 
public   and   Silberta^^^^^  she  sang 

sincere    T^yire  among  Miss  Bras- 
"^'^"L',.^'  sltief/i^g  contributions 
lau's  most  satseijinB  marred 
jjs.  pity  that,  she  s"OuiQ  na 
6u5h  impressions  by  devotmg^^^s^ 

'^it^^BleanoZ-Schelb  played  th,  I 
piano  arr-ompa.T.1menta. 

Bio  ftudience  Hears 
New  YoliSumDfionu 

.     SOUtsOTTT    audience  attended 
^  the  first  Sunday  con^^^^ 


'V  1 


pllyed    the    overture    and  Beethoven's 
baUet,  •■  The  Creatures  o*  ^l^^;'^^^^;^ 
which   as  it  happened,  the  Boston  Sjm- 
phony  orchestra  had  played  >ast  week 
^„d  which  now.  as  then,  seemed  hardl> 
worm  the  trouble  of  reanimating.  There 
were  also  the  four  songs  for  women  s 
voices  by  Brahms,  with  .vcompaniment 
of  harp  and  two  horns.  Op.  17 ;  Brahms  s 
.  Ave  Maria.'-  for  women's  voice.,  and 
orchestra;    a   notturn    ^y   Mozart  fo^^ 
four  small  orchestras,   and   ^^ohubert  s 
*°Ulng  Pi  Psalm  XXIII.,  for  women  s 
voices  and  orchestra. 

Except  the  overture,  on  account  ot  Its 
recent  performance,  the  program  w.is  or 
mutlc  mil.  Known  to  "-^^  'nusic  lov  e... 

Artur  Bodanzky  conaucted  the  con 
cert  The  ..ch«stna  wa-s  made  up  or 
members  of  th.  New  Symphony  Ovch.s 
tra'  the  chorus  of  women's  voices  was 
from  "L  cno.-u.  of  tue  ivi.tropolitaa 
Opera  Company.  , 
The  four  songs  by  Brahms  are  not 
among  his  more  important  oompos.t.ons^ 
though  the  delicate  coloring  of  the  arP 


V  'Vork  sVmThonV  SocTety,  which 
^'Y  veaterday  afternoon.  In 


chcstras  o.  vioUn.,  violas,  double  bases  «  voices  has  J  -n.u^ 

and    borns.    Aside    from    the    daint!,  ^^g^i..^  charm.    1  he  last  a 

nrfduce  the  effect  of  a  triple  echo     ^ii  n       i  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 


'  „o  "  fird;  "nieht's  dread  8ilence"i  ^nd  in  lius  the  women  s  ci 

.-o     At  +V>!it  t  me,  however,  the  auio  .    xnc  » a  pniasc  an- 

g;ShmL,«1riprwasintheposses_s,oj  one„,"-"-;- 1 J«!''fhe  tl^hu  caking 


.^■sll  wits  ths  ssnt-e  - 
fiS-vld  measures       t^-f^/iltap  and 

i^o^i^|ar/-(^'the  nS^^  nun.- 
bei 


■i-MPBESSAiUA  GRETCHEN  DICK  | 
^  began  h«r  American  concert 
coTiree  at  tb.  Manhattan  Opera 
House  yeBterday  afternoon.  Her  CO-  j 
workers  for  the  day  were  Reginald 
Werrenroth.  baritone,  of  ■  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  company;  Florence 
Hlnkle.  soprano,  and  Edward  MorHs, 

^'tn'her  "America  First"  pl^-n.  Mis. 
t>lck  Vs  limiting  her  artistic  engage- 
mente  to  native  talent  only.  Tna 
word  "American"  at  the  top  of  tlia 
programme  did  not,  however,  apply 
to  the  cornTiossrs'  column.  WorKS 
Bach,  "Beethovsn,  Poldowskl. 
Vu<'i6'-'^02.  Azulc.  Greig  and  Rubln- 
ste^"  ws'-s  nrorclnently  plaasd. 

w,;;;" -TThoss  Dlaylrg  dssarveg  con?.- 
m6n^«"o"  His  Each  gavotrs  -was 
aa'ii"'-~a?D!s '  !n  tons  and  tempo;  the 
Beethoven  mtnuett  exquisite  and 
mst^fc-  ti^e  fwo  extracts  from  Bee'- 
>."OTine  "Hums  of  Athens"  wers 
technically  delightful  and  aramatl- 
oally  picturesque. 

Miss  Hinkle  was  in  lovely  voice, 
and  sa"g  French  and  American 
song*  -o^ith  good  feeling  and  ex- 
celient  diction. 

Mr  Werrenrath's  vocallsm  has 
neve'r  been  more  satlsfBctorlly  re- 
■vealed.  which  means  that  he  was  a 
rare  treat  In  four  Norwegian  sonp 
by  Grieg  and  an  equal  number  by 
native  composers. 


KATHRYNLEEl^ 

Kathryn  l.cc  a  young  Amrriciin  so- 
prano who  already  has  had  nn  rxtrndoH 
cxperionco  in  opera,  oratorio  and  recital, 
completely  charmed  a  considerable  audi- 
ence at  CiiriK-gio  Uall  last  evening  with 
what  must  b;-  called  the  "unusual"  quali- 
ties of  hor  voice,  her  personality  and  her 
projection  of  both  into  an  intimate  and 
(musically)   indescribahlc  appeiil  to  the 
rcspon.sivc  heart-strinss  of  any  kind  of 
an  audience.    Perhaps  "the  individually 
human  quality"  i.s  .as  gnod  a  iihrase  as 
an/ to  use  in  reporting  theWu.se  and  ef- 
fect of  her  emphatic  popular  success  in 
I  this  recital,  for  her  voice  i.s  not  one  of 
phenomenal  power  or  range,  nor  cm  it 
be  said  that  she  adhtms  to  many  or  any 
of  the  cut-and-dricd  (and  often  suffocat- 
ing) rules  and  regr.lations  for  technically 
I  correct  singing. 

I  CVrtaiiily  it  must  have  been  this  .capti- 
vating human  teii.l<  rness  of  rue  or  joy,  of 
I  love  or  him<  nt.  or  meditation  or  of  /•hal- 
longe,  which  brought  fortli  the  remark- 
able  demonstrations  of  joy  wUh  which 
her  hearers  applauded  every  one  of  her 
songSf 

1  \  Well  Selected  PrORrnm. 

'     Miss    Lee's    program    reflected  the 
artist's  foreknowledge  both  of  her  own 
scope  and  limitations  and  of  the  tastes 
and  preferences  of  her  public,  nurante, 
Puccini,  Marches!,  Tosti.  Leoncavallo  and 
lothers  supplied  hor  with  arias  of  pyro- 
'tcchnic  brilliance  and  vivacity,  but  she 
I  was  at  her  happiest   (and  so  was  her 
audience)    in  her  irresistible  singing_  of 
three  Nevin  lyrics,  "Down  the  Lane,  a 
pretty  song  bv  Warford,  whicli  is  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  Lee,  and  in  Thorn-  s  ".Son- 
net d'Aniour"  and  Uolmcs  s    't  licvalier 
de  la  Belle  Etoile."    She  has  comman(l 
of  both  the  dramatic  and  lync  styles  of 
deliverv,  with  much  of,  tlie  flexibility  .nnd, 
probab'lv,    the    natural    tendency  of 
coloratura  tliat  depends  more  upon  its 
emotional  appeal  than  upon  its  tonal  pre- 
cision.   Andre  Beuoist  was  at  the  piano. 


I 


■  J    »  «f  Wflw  'York— Gustave 

the  composer's  widow. 

Miss  Braslau  at  Her  Best 

In  Repital  at  Carnegie  Hall 
I     Carnegie  Hall  was  filled  to  capacity 
ve-terday  afternoon  at  the  song  rc- 
cital  given  by  Miss  Sophie  Braslau. 
''M^ss'kslau  has  rightly  -n  for 
,elf  an  enviable  P^^c^  <>"  ^men 
o^n    concertJ  stage    and  ner 
p-;^g.ess   has   been   --^^.^/"^t  \er 
sistent.     She    was   J^^^  the 
bea   vocally,   and    ^^P^f^ea  Silberta's 
group  of  folksongs,  in  Bhea  bi 
;  "Yahrzeit,"  and  m  Forsytn  s 
Silence"  she  gave  abundant  pi^ 
Swer'^f  hrvoiL  a'nl  because  of  her 
interpretive  jnteUig^""-   ^  ^.^e  con- 
tra^i^!  har\r'the'°^-t  exaggerated 


„.^,t         it     the    fourth  fainay 
up    a    pail    oi    IV,  ,m.c  "echo 

of  the  device  upon  which  the  poini  oi 
'^Tt'lf  a  curious  fact  that  though  the 

When  Ltidwig  Ritter  von  Kdc,hU  ,pu 
Ushed   his     •Thematic  CataV^eue 

which  closed  1 '-oncert  match^ 
tenderness  of  the  ^  f '^^fj^y.  and  Iho 
the  tend-irness  o'„'ts  "J^^,"         the  ac- 
beautiful  0'-ch«f tf  ^^,^0'°^  if,  more  suo- 
..ompaP.,n. -;t_  v. a.s jung^  ^.-ovlous  work 


John  McCormacS^Sings  to  6,100. 
No  singer  tries  harder  to  satisfy  his  au 
dienccs  than  John  McCormaclt,  which,  i: 
part  at  least,  accounts  for  the  fact  tha 
when  he  gave  his  first  recital  of  the  sea 
son  here  in  the  Hippodrome  last  nigh 
there  were  6,100  persons  i  nthe  house,  al 
Tnost  1,000  more  than  the  Hippodrome  hold 
'norroaJly.   It  was  his  one  hundredth  rel 
'  ital  in  New  York  and  also  the  commence| 
iiient  of  his  tenth  season  in  America.  > 
The  programme  contained  no  importaii 
novelties.   There   was   serious   music  o 
Handel  at  the  start,  and  there  were  frivo 
lous  songs  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  nu 
merous  encores.     And  there  Irish  foil 
songs,  good  music,  and  well  suited  to  th 
singer's  humorous  vein. 

Jlr.  McCormack  was  tn  better  vocal  con 
dition  than  he  has  been  in  a  long  time 
Except  for  his  high  notes  his  voice  sound 
ed  fresher  and  smoother.  His  care  li 
phrasing  and  in  enunciating  every  word  s 
that  it  could  be  heard  clearly  by  ever: 
one  was  as  evider.t  as  ever. 

Winston  Wilkinson,  violinist,  played  sev 
eral  solos  between  groups  of  songs.  Mr 
McCormack  puts  so  much  strength  intt 
his  singing  and  sings  so  many  encores  tha' 
it  Is  next  to  imixjssible  for  him  to  ge 
along  ■without  an  - -  i.=tiiig  arti-^t. 


Doris  3Iadden'«  Recital. 

The  young  Australian  pianist,  Doris 
Madden!  made  a  deeply  favorabc  im- 
pression in  her  piano  recital  nt  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening.  In  two  Cliopin  etudes 
c«d  Berceuse  she  displayed  a  high  order 
of  both  thoughtful  and  imaginative 
scholarship  and.  coupled  with  technical 
attainments  of  the  most  trustworthy  and 
definite  sort,  made  this  group  the  hiip- 
niest  and.  therefore,  the  most  sucoesrUul 
feature  of  her  brief  but  adequate  pro- 
gram. She  played  th-  D'^bn^'^.y  ^ '.>'^'; 
"La  rius  Que  Lenre"  and  "Tanibounn, 
by  Ramcau-Godowsky.  witli  a  generous 
display  of  gracilc  animation  and  \tvid 
tone  color,  and  in  the  cnnohiding  Faran- 
tclle  "Venezia  e  Napoli"  this  artist 
hibited  an  admirable  ambiilextenty. 
surcness  in  cadTiiee  and  a  brilliance 
one  that  hror.ght  her  successful  recital 
&  fitting  close.   

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

'While  it  looked  on  the  programs  liV.- 
an  effort  to  create  a  sensation,  then 
was  nothing  in  the  performance  by  Mi 
Ernest  Hutcheson  of  three  pianofovt 
concertos  by  Beethoven  at  Aeolian  Ha  I 
yesterdav  afternoon  to  justify  such  a 
impression.   There  was  too  much  f rank 
sincerity,  too  obvious  devotion  to  tn. 
music,  too  little  personal  display 
Mr  Hutcheson's  playing  to  permit  an  v 
body  to  think  the  pianist  had  plannc. 
the  concert  as  an  exhibition  of  a  tou. 
de   force.     Moreover,   ho   must  hay. 
known  that  the  promise  (or  threat)  ot 
two  hours  of  unrelieved  music  of  oiu 
type  was  not  calculated  to  challens- 
the  interest  or  pique  the  curiosity 
the  public  in  this  day  of  musical  sm.in 
things,   even   though   the   music  ^v;: 
Beethoven's.  Last  of  all,  because  itv.  :i 
Beethoven's.  ,  ,  .        ,.    „„  ,„ 

Again,  he  did  not  ask  his  audience  o 
make    an    evcursion    into  untamiiiai 
fields  by  bringing  forward  pieces  witli 
•which  the  public  is  unacquainted,  as  c 
might  have  done  by  playing  one  of  tiie 
concertos  which  have  been  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  Ihcre 
are  three  of  these-one  in  E  flat,  com- 
posed when  he  was  a  boy;  one  in 
composed  in  1795.  and  one       B  fat, 
composed  in  1798    Instead  be  J)  i  ought 
forward  the  third  (in  C  minor)  the 
fourth  (in  G  major),  and  the  f^^fth  (m 
E  flat),  called  "The  Emperor.  Two 
generations  of  local  concert-goers  have 
been  familiar  with  these  works,  and 
many  virtuosi   have  performed  them 
here^ince  Gustav  Satter  P'-yed  Uie 
fifth  for  the  first  tim.c  at  a  FhUhai 
monic  concert  in  1855.  Who  shall  men- 
Uon  all  their  names?     The  "le"  ^j* 
women   of  to-day  will  easily  be  re- 
called, but  among  their  Predecessors 
were   Mary   Krebs.   Dif^P  Bruckner. 
Carl  -WolfBohn,  Richard  Hoffma,,  Car 
Bacrmann.  Franz  Rummel  and  Kafae^ 


.lo.siil  V  h  i.<  w  111!  ,,  !■■<■. r,,:  Ik.  II  !■> 
that  of  piatent  pleasure  that  wo  recall 
pc-foniiiinces  of  the  fourth  by  Bacr- 
tmanii,  Kummcl  (who  was  not  always 
liittuiioH  to  its  mood)  and  JosofTy,  who 

favc  to  it  a  particular  measure  of  lov- 
ng  devotion. 

Memorios  of  Iho  past  did  not  inter- 
fere with  yesterday's  en.ioympnt,  for.  i 
like  the  beat  of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  ' 
H^tohedou   preached   the   purr  gospel 
at  Beethovonian    beauty.     Before    he  , 
had  finishcol  the  first  number  of  the 
triad  he  had  made  it  plain  that  those  | 
who  were  come  to  hear  the  music  and  [ 
inot  Tn»rely  to  admire  a  virtuoso  might  , 

confidently  place  their  hands  in  his 
and  let  him  lead  them  through  its 
groves  and  halls  and  temples.  His  was 
not  the  playing  of  the  mere  techni- 
cian, though  there  was  much  to  admire 
in  the  consistent  clarity  of  his  linger- 
work  and  the  justness  of  his  pedaling, 
nor  the  conscientious  pedagogue, 
though  he  opened  the  books  and  read 
them  eloquently.  It  was  not  the 
oflfected  rhapsodizing  of  the  sentiment- 
alist who  has  no  right  to  approach  the 
fine,  strong  spirit  of  Beethoven  nor 
the  dry  reading  of  the  pedant. 

It  was  an  exposition  of  Beethoven, 
[Who  used  the  pianoforte  as  a  medium 
or  uttering  music,  but  did  not  write 
usic  for  the  sake  of  exploiting  the 
pianoforte.  It  was  the  playing  of  an 
intellectually  keen  musician  whose 
heart  as  well  as  his  mind  was  in  his 
ork.  The  concertos  might  have  been 
suffused  with  a  more  glowinc  warmth 
and  made  to  put  forth  flowers  of  more 
brilliant  hue  without  sacrificing  their 
strong  beauty,  but  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  played  with  more  sincerity 
or  appreciation  of  their  truest  qualities. 

The  concert  was  a  crecendo  in  its 
exposition  of  tile  music  as  well  as  Mr. 
Hutcheson's  capacities.  It  illustrated 
the  development  of  the  concerto  idea 
idea  in  Beethovens  mind  from  the  time 
that  it  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
Mozart,  and  the  belief  that  a  concerto 
must  be  a  show-piece  for  the  instru- 
ment up  to  the  complete  emancipation 
of  his  conviction  that  instrument  was 
but  a  co-agent  with  the  orchestra  in 
the  publication  of  a  vast  musical  poject 
as  lofty,  aspiring  and  beautiful  as  it 
was  vast.  Arresting  moments  in  that 
growth  won  the  slow  movements  of  the 
G  major  and  E  flat  concertos — that 
matchless  dialogue  bet^Veen  the  solo 
, instrument  and  orchestra  in  the 
former,  and  that  transfigured  hymn  in 
the  latter.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
jmunnuring  accoompaniment  to  the  or- 
chestral song  of  the  "Eperro's"  adagio, 
we  thought  Mr.  Hutcheson  made  his 
highest  poetic  flight. 

Mr.  Willeke  conducted  the  orchestra 
in  the  first  two  concertos  and  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  in  the  last.  Mr. 
Willeke  is  still  in  his  noviate  as  a 
conductor,  but  he  held  his  forces  well 
together  and  was  particularly  efBcient 
in  the  rondo  of  the  concerto  in  C 
major. 

Royal  Dadmun,  Barytone, 

Sings  at  Aeolian  Hall 

Royal  Dadmun,  a  barytone  well 
known  in  the  world  of  oratorio,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall 
before  an  audience  of  excellent  size. 
Mr.  Dadmun  is  a  singer  of  many  fine 
qualities.  He,  has  authority,  intelli 
gence,  style,  'and  a  voice  which  is 
resonant  and  of  considerable  rich 
ness  of  timbre.  His  singing  of  Handel's 
"Dove  Sei,  Amato  Bene"  and  of  the 
same  composer's  "Si  tra  i  ceppi,"  from 

"Berenio,"  was  most  admirable  in  its 
I  style,  while  his  interpretive  power,  his 
I  command  of  color  and  his  skill  in 
I  phrasing  was  gratefully  evident  in  the 
two  Brahms  songs,  and  in  the  -French 
1  group. 

In  short  Mr.  Dadmun  ia  both  an 
artist  and  the  possessor  of  a  vocal 
organ  of  real  beauty.  He  deserves  to 
be  heard  more  often. 


il  c.« 


liiirly  tiizzlliv^'  with  iuel.>ucli(iiy,  in- 
dnlKfiS  in  f'oc-csqiie  nnood.s.  t  lie  loo 
of  "Vlululunie."  'Ti.s  the  ttniito  of  my 
lo!»t  inahime."  .       i  . 

Drciiry  enough  Poe  pinned  to 

I-  this  sicklv  .<;iirf  of  a  psyclilcal 
I  sea  of,  de- 


paper 


sea,  a.  sea  without  lid''.^  . 
.spuir.  In  this  <-a.so  tlift  .■<ymV)ol  i.s  a- 
hauntcd  (tattle,  and  t-»»e  ver3e---pnnt- 
ed  in  the  programme  bool<— Is  oaly 

Tho  music  is  not  strikingly  novel,  a 
fretizied  echo  of  both  «erIioz  and 
Ricliard  Strauss:  especially  the  lat- 
ter. Tho  Norns  are  invoked,  j'^t  the 
ValkAT-es  come  in  thf'.r  stead.  There 
demoniacal  shrieks,  ^'hisf'^f^s,  and 
once  when  Kundry  poked  her  chaste, 
no30  vnto  the  storm  s.he  was  Pror^^Pj'y 
howled  down.  But  the  scoring  proved 
effective,  thoug-h  the  more  f^ovgeou^ 
,huo.s  of  the  compo.ser's  palett-.  were 
too  much  in  evidence  The  scale  .of 
dvnamics  was  rather  terrifymg:  the 
ciiax  showing  us  '-"yj^'ng  but^an  Jn- 
valid  at  San  Sebastian 


.Nf\ I  rl  1.(1.  :-s,   I  I  lltcli-  :-'ill   l.l:i.\i-d  1l'>- 

compositjon  with  compnheiMrloii, 
.■lyinpathy  and  am.pl  r  tone,  whicli 
warmed  with  tl>e  hiiiloricaf  iseqiienco 
of  the  ivrorks.  The  K  flat  (jOnoerto 
brought  <).ut  all  thut  was  host  in  hia 
artistry,  a  eustained  liattery  of  mel- 
low .lonnd  in  the  big  moments — and 
how  'supremtily  bigr  they  are  when 
com'p.ired  to  the  pyginies  of  the  key- 
boiivd  conteonporaneou's  with  Beet- 
hoven!— and 'Was  quite  dramatic  when 
piano  and  orchestra  came  to  tonal 
lilows  in  the  opening  ullegro;  Uiose 
lour  club  .strokes,  as  Tausig  used  to 
.•■:ay,  in  defiance  of  the  full  orohebtra 
were  not  mi.s«inK,  nor  was  the  beauty 
of  the  adapio  absent.  Mr.  Hutcheson 
i.s  eminently  :i  cerebral  artist.  Bra.in 
control.^  emotion  with  him,  and  he 
knows  how  to  temper  his  shading  to 
the  shorn  lamb — ^that  is,  any  solo  in- 
strument— when  competing  with  the 
richne>ss  of  the  orchestra.  He  always 
keeps  -within  -the  epoch  he  is  inter 
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,lid  °Xr  %f  his  splendid   pretingr.   But  at  no  moment  yesterday  j 

?,,^wpTs  could  not  have  writ-   did  he  melt  or  electrify  us.    And  per- 
'mire  muscular  than  the  haps  it  is  ungratoiul    to  ask  more  j 


ph 

teii  anything  more  muscui 
finale  to  this  •■Haunte^d  ^^^^^t'e;.  .I*:  '| 
a  promising  work  and  no  do  bt  the 
N  oimg  composei— vvfco  is  also  a  piar,o 
'v™s<^wni  develop  a  more  md.vid- 
ual  style  in  the  course  cft  his  sluuies. 

The  band  ft^m  QuaKertown  was  in 
t.p^op  condition  and  V^f  -^^^^  -f,-^ 
usual  fire  and  bravura-    Its  leaders 


from  a  'pianist  who  has  already  so 
much,  equipped  with  bo^h  brains  and 
fin.aers  and  a  marked  rh>'thmic  sift. 

The  introduction  of  the  Reinecke 
cadenzas  in  two  of  the  concertos  was 
a  task  of  supererogation.  Jupiter 
Tonans  wrote  his  own  cadenzas  lor 
the  E  flat  concerto;  Reinecke  seems 
;  showing  itself  in-  ;ui  academic  intruder,  for  he  is  not 

careful  training  IS  ;       However,  as,  "knee-higli  to  a  ,g-rasshoppei-  in  com- 
TiZv^  by  e^ierience.  a  rope  is  pari  son.    Per  contra,  h  is  cadenzas  t  o 
we  all  know  p>  c^.y>  strand,  the  ifozart  piano  concertos  are  excel- 


enoughi  lent,  partieularlv  the  concerto  in  D 


no  sfronprer  than  its 

The  instrument  IS  ae  .  --^^-  ,^,^^^^-  Walter  Damrosch— who.se  re 
played  upon  by  the  nanas^i^^^^^^^^^,^^^^^  President  McKinley 


.ski,   vet,  owing 
material  the  music 


not  always 

well-soimdiBg.    But  if  spirit  be  taken 
ronsfde^i^tion  then  Uiis  vis^tmr 
inization    is  worth    wrile.  »eei 


or 

read   with    sympathy,  in 
retto.  and  the  trio 


STOWS  with  the  years — conducted  the 
accompaniment  to  the  E  flat  concerto; 
the  two  'previou.s  com.positions  were 
conducted  by  Willein  Willeke,  first 
violoncellist  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phonv  Orchestra.    A.  large  and  s:en- 


Seventh  Symphony  was  the 

 1  and  waf>  ,   .   —  - 

the   alle-  ei-ously    Gnthusiastic    audience  ap 


he  doesn't  quite  convince        to  toe 

--;^irir^rp^-3 

e?entng  ended  with  the  "Rienz"  Ovein 


of   the   prestoJ  olaiided  Mr.  Hutcheson.  He  deserved 


I  tare. 


The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  came 
o  town  last  nia:ht  for  the  first  time 
his  season  a,nd  filled  Carnegie  Hall 
tilli  musical  fanatics,  who  behaved 
s  if  they  had  never  heard  Weber's 
TVeischutz"  overture,  which  opened 
the  programme.  But  the  Philadelphia 
[Orchestra  is  only  a  euphemism  for 
'jeopold  Stokowski.  Hence  the  pas- 
iionate  outbursts  from  the  distaff 
side  of  the  house,  though  it  may  be 
confessed  that  he  aroused  the  'old 
itagers  who  haunt  concerts  to  com- 
)are  tempi,  human  metronoaks.  Mi. 
Stokowski  is  popular.  Mr.  Stokow- 
■ki    has    the    ladies    on    his  sido. 

ut — Mr.  tjtokowski  knows  hov. 
.0  conduct,  and  that's  the  main 
thing.  Let  us  consider  the  novelty  oi 
the  evening.  It  was,  presumablv,  a 
sympfhonic  i>oem,  or  a  tone-picture 
for  orchestra,  by  Michael  Dvorsky 
young  Frenchman  from  Paris,  n,^- 
recruiting  his  health  at  San  Sebas- 
tian. He  calls  his  music  "The  Haunt- 
ed Castle,"  which  marrow  freezing 
title  evokes  memories  aE  "The  Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho,"  -The  Ca.stlo  of 
Otranto"  of  Mra.  RadctifTe,  Horace 
Watpolc  a.Bd  the  sinister  machinery 
Of  eighteenth  centry  melodrama.  The 
music  does  not  dlBsipate  these  vener- 
afble  bogies.  AH^wing  for- its  ultra- 
modern coloring,  it  deals  with  the 
macabre,  with  ghosts  and  'bonv  xylo 
phon".     "hare     ruined  choirs 


a 

now 


Ernest  Hutcheson  Plays 
3  Beethoven  Concertos 

To  pla,y  three  pianoforte  concertos 
in  one  afternoon  is  a  rather  large  ^ 

order,  and  when  the  works  selected 
happen  to  be  toy  the  mighty  Beet- 
hoven, then  your  memory  conjures 
up  the  name  of  Mans  von  Buelow, 
who  was  fond  of  such  eccentric  stunt-s. 
But  did  von  Buelow  ever  play  in 
public  at  a  single  sitting  three  con- 
certos, as  Ernest  Hutcheson  did  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall? 
We  can't  say,  though  his  grouping  of 
the  last  five  solo  sonatas  by  the  mas- 
ter arc  still  fresh  to  us.  Ossip  Ga- 
brilowitsoh,  the  Russian  pianist  and 
conductor,  now  in  Detroit,  gave  a 
series  of  historical  piano  recitals  en- 
tii-ety  devoted  to  cojicertos  in  both 
Munich  and  Berlin  during  the  season 
of  1913.  ,  Several  of  these  we  at- 
tended, but  cannot  temem'ber  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch  playing  more  than  two 
concerted  compositions  during  an 
evening.  Rafael  Josoffy  often  splayed 
tlie  two  Chopin  concertos,  as  did 
other  artists.  The  glorious  trinity  of 
Beethoven's  concertos  at  one  gulp 
we  admit  was  new  to  us.  And  let  it 
be  said  without  further  preamble  that 
if  the  thing  mu.st  be  done, -then  it  is 
well  tlmt  it  were  done  as  exemplified 
by  Mr.  Hutcheson.  His  performance 
from  start  to  finish  was  technically 
admirable  and  musically  satisfying. 

Tlie  concert  giver  is  Australian  born 
and  at  present  heads  the  piano  fac- 
ulty of  PeaJbody  Institute,  Baltimore. 
We  recall,  without  difftculty,  Mr. 
Hutcheson  as  a  dazzling  virtuoso, 
with  an  almost  inhuman  technique. 
Yesterday  he  was  the  simple,  sin- 
cere musician,  not  striving  for  effect, 
subordiiaating  self  to  the  general 
symphony  in  which  his  instrument  is' 
often  an  obliguto  one,  al'beit  brilliant 
enough  when  occasion  warranted. 
The  three  concertos  selected  were— is 
it  necessary  to  state? — iNo.  3,  C  minor. 
No.  4,  O  major.  No.  5,  E  flat  major, 
a  trio  of  pyramids  in  the  literature 
of  the  piano.  We  confess  that  the  C 
minor  work  might  have  been  omitted, 
yet  it  wa-s  well  delivered — and,  then, 
its  three  movements  are  marvels  of 
style.  The  first  theme  is  as  preg- 
nant with  power  as  any  conceived  by 
the  composer;  in  the  largo  he  antici- 
pated "Salve  dimora"  of  Gounod's 
"Faust,"  while  the  rondo  is  own 
brother  to  the  rondo  of  the  C  minor 
solo  sonata,  the  Pathetique,  and  that 
is  saying  much.  Of  course,  the 
G  major  concerto  outrivals  its  four 
comiianions  in  poetic  meaning,  gra- 
ciousne.f-s  of  mood  and  elfin  spirit. 
How  Anton  Rubinstein  phra.sed  with 
his  velvet  fingers  those  initial  meas- 
ures! i  The  same  beautiful  work  was 
a  favorite  with  Franz  Rummel  and 
Joseffy.  No  one  since  the  Hungarian 
has  recaptured  tlie  mag-ic  of  the 
rondo. 
I 


Mayo  Wadler's  highly  interesting  re- 
cital   at    Carnegie    Hall    last .  evening 
showed  this  admirable  violinist  at  his 
exr?llent  best  in  a  program  carefully  se- 
le.-ted  aud  perfected  with  au  intelligent 
(;r  t-rruination   to    present   .some  eudur- 
iu:  ly    fiu3    modern    compositions    iu  a 
m.iiiner  worthy  of  the  liest  composers, 
old  or  new.    A  inodevii  program  it  was, 
then,    aud    heaiitif  ally    played    in  the 
bri.fjht  liu'ht  of  carnc'^t  scholarship,  deep 
sincffrity  aud  all  of  i\v^  splendid  tech- 
nical   and     temperamental  eiinipinents 
which  Mayo  Wadler  lirin.ss  to  his  violin 
pla.xiiif:.     For  notwithstaudiuf;  his  natu- 
ral and  cultivated  tendcucy  towards  niu-  | 
sical  i.TOKressivism,  tlierc  is  mr.ch  of  the  j 
scholastic  ahout  Wadler;  h?  is  a  dreamer  ] 
as  well  as  a  prai,'inatist .  and  in  this  rs-  j 
cital    his    capahlc    iniasiuatiou    vivified  , 
and    exalted    the    frcuis    of    modernity  1 
j  which  he  projected.  j 
j      He  g-han  with  a  iiiasterful  and  digni-  I 
1  fied  delivery  of  tlie  Lcouide  Nocolaiew  | 
!  Sonata,   disclosing   anew   his   felicity   in  I 
rhythm,   the    hii;    sonority   of   his   open  j 
toues  aud  his   -raceful  cslerity  iu   pas-  ^ 
sage   work.     An    "ludiaii    Legend"    by  | 
Carl  Bruch,  a   cuuipo-ition  that  hardly  j 
achieves  the  ciiar  ictciizatiou  ut  its  title;  ! 
Cec-il  Hiirlei^U  s  '■.Nir.c  o'Clnck  '  and  a  \ 
"Hamoresq.ie  '  liy  AHhtI:  .Sioe-sel,  each  ; 
a    thing    of    couiplpa-    (and    unreiat^U)  ; 
bf-aiity,  gave  uuiiiKiliiiCil  sati-factiou  to 
his  ai'idieucc.    Kry jauow  sk:\ 's  ■■Ballade,"  i 
plaved   for  the   lirst   lime   iu  America, 
proved   to  be  an   iuteresliug  couclusiou  ; 
for  the  iiuiiu  scctiou  of  rhe  program,  al- 
though  its   value  as   a   coutribntion  to 
vioiiu  lite.ature  or  it<  . diiforuiity  to  the 
idra  of  true  modernity,  w  ere  not  ipiite 
apparent.  ., 
A  supplementary  group  "by  reiriest 
I  foiinil   ihe  artist  and  the  big  audience 
on  the  highest  level  of  tlie  ?vening's  en 
jovnient.     The   Wilhelmj   adaptation  of 
Srhuheit's      "Ave      Maria."  "Spanish 
I  Dance"     bv     C'lianiiuaile-Kreisler  and 
j  Sarasat  ''s    "(Tyii-y    Airs."    which  con 
eluded   the  luief   hut  spirited  program, 
were  played  with  a  depth  of  feeling  m 
one  an  olinost  hilnrious  ahandon  in  one, 
and  almost  hilarious  ahandonment  and 
[evident  delislit  in  th?  others,  which  siig 
gested   the   thought  that   probably  >Pr. 
Wadler  was  more  than  happy  to  grant 
these   nii->st   welcome    request  nuninrrs. 
The  audience  was  large,  keenly  atten- 
tivp  ,md  very  demonstrative  of  its  un- 
failing en.ioyment.     Walter  Golde  was 
the  accompanist 


>cMlly  sli.iii-.i  III  i.ir  >iii,:,laiiti»l  ' - 
■is  of  the  recital.  .^'cnrlutti,  Haydn, 
■iii'lel,  StiaiUH,  Frnnz,  'rs<:liiakowKk> , 
.  (Misi  hel.  Liszt,  (Jr.'ph,  Weckeilin, 
fJoiiuod,  I, a  Forgi',  Chadwick,  BnrieiKh 
aii'l  ''urra!!  suppli'd  the  eventful  list 
and  tested,  without  overtaxing,  the  fine 
abilities  of  the  singer. 


New  Symphony  by  i 
D'Indy  Played  by 
Walter  Damrosch 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  gave  the  audi- 
ence which  heard  the  concert  of  the 
Symphony    Society    in    Carnecie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  only  one  piece  of 
familiar  music.    That  was  Schumann's 
transportingly     beautiful  pianoforte 
ocncerto,  which  was  beautifully  played 
by    Ossip   Gabrilowitsch    and   the   or-  j 
chestra — let  us  add  also  by  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch, for  it  was  his  hand  that  bound 
Ithe  performers  in  an  admirable  union 
lof  understanding  and  an  equally  ad- 
Imirable  publication  of  the  work. 
I    The  principal  one  of  the  new  compo- 
Isitions,  and  the  only  one  of  real  sig- 
nificance, was  a  new  symphony  by  Vin- 
cent d'Indy,  which  the  composer  his- 
self  designated  as  "dc  Bello  Gallico." 
Since  it  was  composed,  or  at  least  be- 
gun, three  vears  ago,  ard  bears  a  dedi- 
cation to  an  officer  in  the  French  army 
of  to-day,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the 
Gallic  war  of  William  II  and  not  that 
of  Cfesar  which  M.  d'Indy  attempted  to 
describe,  hymn  or  celebrate.   The  an- 
notators    disaeree    as    to    the  labels 
which  ought  to  be  attached  to  some  of 
its  themes.    Mr.  Damrosch,  who  heard 
the  work  at  its  first  performance  in 
Paris  and  talked  it  over  with  the  com- 
poser, finds  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
in  the  contrasted  thematic  material  of 
the  first  movement,  and  a  picture  of 
conict  in  their  development.    So  did  a 
French    critic,   quoted   by    Mr.  Philip 
Hale,  when  the  symphony  had  its  first 
performance  in  America  by  the  Boston 
Orchestra    on    the    24th    day    of  last 
month. 

We  confess  our  inability  to  recog- 
nize either  .-French  or  German  charac- 
teristics in  the  themes.  We  are  speak- 
ing hurriedly,  of  course,  and  after  an 


Ijoulae  Hnblinrd's  Sons  Bec!tal. 

At   Aeolian    Hall   in    the  afternoon 


Txiuise  TIubbar4  in  song  recital  pleased 
a  considerabl?  audience  with  her  fine 
Ringing  of  an  interesting  program  which 
ranged  through  a  wide  variety  of  topics 
and  styles,  from  Mozarfs  "Alleluja"  to 
"A  Fairy's  I-ove  Song."  written  for 
Mme.  Hubbard  by  Charles.  Gilbert 
nross,  the  distinguished  composer 
ii  t'>>  hii  ncconipauied   her   and  _  de 


insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  work, 
but  to  us  it  seemed  that  either  the 
poilus  or  the  Boches.  we  don't  know 
which,  had  passed  through  both  Ire- 
land and  Africa  and  cultivated  a  taste 
for  rattlety-bang  percussion  instru- 
ments and  svncopations  quite  as  vio- 
lent as  that  o'f  Percy  Grainger.  In  the 
slow  movement,  the  third,  there  is 
section  which  Mr.  Damrosch  describes 
as  brutally  uely  and  which  he  said  M. 
d'Indy  admitted,  when  he  suggested  it, 
characterized  the  ruthless  invaders. 

The  French  critic.  Fernand  Le  Borne, 
says  that  the  theme  is  "close  kin  to 
the  motive  of  the  Jew  in  d'Indy's  'St. 
Christopher.'  "  We  never  heard  or  saw 
this  saintly  music  and  therefore  do 
not  know  what  the  French  writer 
meant.  We  are  equally  in  the  dark  as 
to  why  any  kind  of  a  Jew  should  be 
dragged,  even  by  suggestion,  into  a 
war  between  modern  Teuton  and  mod- 
ern Gaul. 

M.  Le  Borne  also  calls  the  melody 
which  soars  triumphantly  over  the  tu- 
mult in  the  final  movement  the  victori- 
ous theme  of  St.  Michael.    This  theme 
is  permitted  to  lacerate  sensitive  ears 
when  suu^  by  a  "little  trumpet  in  D 
at  the  end.    We  had  no  idea  that  St. 
I  Michael  blew  a  horn  (euphemism  for 
j  trumpet)   so   brutally.     He  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of   the   angels  which 
I  drove    the    rebellious    angels    out  of 
'heaven,  but  Longfellow  tells  us  that 
'  jprudence  was  one  of  his  gifts  to  man, 
land  nrudence  implies  moderation. 

But  we  fear  we  are   inquiring  too 
Icuriously   when   we   inquire    so.  The 
obvious   things   about   the  sympthony 
are  that  it  is   short   (the  composer's 
jtitle      describes      it     as  "Sinfornia 
ibrevis");    that  it  is  full  of  excellent 
.craftsmanship,  which  would,  perhaps, 
ibe  considered  deplorably  conservative 
ij  if  it  came  from   a  professor  of  the 
!  Conservatoire,  but  is  quite  the  proper 
j  thing   from    the    head    of   the  Schola 
j  Cantorum.     'We   are   also   inclined  to 
!  think  that  when  he  was  younger  M. 
I  d'Indy   made   better   musical  pictures 
of    German    soldiery    in    his  Wallen- 
stein  symphonic  poem  than  he  did  of 
French 'soldiery  in  this  symphony.  But 
the     new     music     is     interesting  (a 
dreadfully  hackneyed  phrase),  and  one 
ought  to  heart  it  several  times  before 
presuming  to  pass  any  kind  of  judg- 
ment upon  it. 

T^he  other  new  pieces  were  Debussy's 
"Bercense  Leroque,"  which  Mr.  Cope- 
land  played  here  on  the  pianoforte  two 
or  three  years  ajo;  Dupaix's  "Aux 
Etoiles,"  and  a  "Procession  del  Rocio" 
b  Turina,  who,  'we  are  told,  is  a  Span- 
ish musician  ducated  in  Paris.  De- 
bussy's piece,  written  to  do  homage 
tc  the  King  of  Belgium,  is  a  trifle, 
Ji  which  despite  the  charm  of  its  cl);i  - 
I  acteristically  lilmsy  orchstration,  i 
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he  desc-r.b.  a  as  the  flickering  of 
i'vine  senius.     Duparc's  music  had 
atnf  substance  as  well  as  beauty, 
.„d   the   Snaniard'H,  delineation    of  a 
:ummer  festival  (of.  the  dew)  disc losed 
ihnt  good,  honest  bottles  may  still  be 
lied  with  honest  musical  wine. 


efer  ii  lo.s.s  str> 
M.i.,.,  .  a  ;  times  remind* 'i  "  - 
of  a  lands<api-  .seen  from  the  wiudowl 
of  an  express  Uain.  Gabrilowitsch 
enjoyed  a  personal  triumph.  The 
New  rork  Svraphony  Society,  as! 
usual,  covered  itself  with  griory.  ^ 

PHILHARMONIC  SEASON 
I  OPENS. 


The  spirit  of  yesterday's  Symphonyj 
Societv  matinee  at  Carnegie  Hall  was 
decidedly  martial.  Walter  Damrosch 
fetched  back  with  him  from  f  nmce 
several  orchestral  novellties.  none  of 
them  remarkable  though  interesting: 
in  spots.  Vincent  d'lndy.  head  of  the 
s"  hola  Cantormn  in  Jfaris.  composed 
what  he  styles  a  •'^h?'-' ^^^J.^^S^ 
based  on  the  war  in  France  {  bm- 
fonia  Brevis  de  Bello  CJalhco' ).  Mi. 
Damrolh  heard  the  first  P^l^ormance 

over  there,"  liked  tbe  work  and  the 


The  good  old  Philharmonic  Society 
began  its  seventy-eighth  season  at 
Carneg-ie  Hall  last  night.  And  there 
was  a  good,  old-fashioned  Phil- 
harmonic audience  present,  in  as 
much  as  the  house  was  sold  out  be- 
fore the  box  office  opened  in  the  eve- 
ning. After  that  nothing  but  admis- 
sions were  to  be  had.  Which  is  as  It 
should  be.  This  orchestra,  the  oldest 
in  New  York,  the  oldest  in  America, 
shall  always  be  the  musical  hub  of 
our  local  wheel,  the  pacemaker  in  our 
artistic  life.  Conductor  Josef  Stran- 
skv  came  in  for  his  share  of  the  ap- 
plause. Altogether  a  homelike  gath- 
••ovpr  there  "  liked  the  worK,  auu  ering,  one  that  augurs  well  for  the 

,?,^ipnr.«  on  this  occasion  approved!  remainder  of  the  musical  season,  we 
Hrfrudln^ent  .,y  ^-rt.y  applauding  nope 


each  movement.  There  are  foui 
all.  The  symphonic  form  is  adhered 
n  abridged,  especially  in  the  develop- 
ment sSn.  Rather  loose  in  the 
fTcture  fhis  sinfonietta  might  be  eas- 
Uy  called  a  Suite  and  lose  "oWung  in! 
the  exchange.    It  is  vmd.  e^en  '^en  , 

fn^r"^^-  Jnrs'a'wa^Uk^  '^^^ 
To^in^Z  T:^-/on  anu  bells  and  the 

°^  V^Ur"us^t  ;^;o\e^hfs^Sano| 
fanci.    ^        ^  introduced,  to 

symphony,  weie  ii  ""^ 
""tLs  'r^usic' is  black-magic-th^t  Is, 
thl^roduct  Of  the  laboratory.  Not  a 
creative  mind,  this  composer  belongs 
tho  musical  "inteiligentzia;  he  is 
a  cerebri  hLs  technique  in  writmg  is 
renflrkable,  and  his  orchestral  color- 
ing  always  effective.  Need  f., 
s^nce  his  symphonic 
and  it.s  ingenious  t^^matic  treatment 
Rut  thA  "Short  Symphony,  oetrays 
^^ns  of  the  stencil;  this  altogether 

3„H° 

plentifully  expressed;  J^onal  sym 
hols  are  ugly  dissonances; 
!  horred  Boches  are  heard  m  the  slow 
.novement,  and  it  proves  a  genu  ne 
,.,.iief  when  the  Passionate  yeainmg 
strains  of  "Tristan  and  I^oiae  break 
„i   and    relax    the   nervous  tension^ 

,  omposers  are  -  1^°"^=^*  f  "\V^"fer  is 
uuotation  is  inesca^pable.  ^^a-g'fJ^^^ 
the  King  Charles  head  of  all  modern 
InusJ^ians;  he  bobs  "P. -h^"  '.T^^.^^^^f 
uected— evei\  bobs  up  m  this  .song  or 
hlte^'  (^-e  quote  this  title  from  Mr. 
Damrosch's  programme  notes). 

The  finale  is  a  la  m.Utaire.  T.uni- 
pcts  scream  in  highest  pitch.  -Theie 
conflict  and  a  hymn  of  thank|Siv- 
\as.    It  is  all  theatrical  and  banal, 
we  liked  best  the  Scherzo,  .^f 
■ittractive  trio.   As  a  whole,  the  worK 
wi^  no  add  much  to  the  alreaay  solid 
renutation   of   Vincent   d'Indy,  not- 
•  Uistanding  itfe  cleverness.  The  otjier 
novelty  was  a  "Berceuse  heroiqut 
w  the  late  Claude  L>ebussy,  a  rathe, 
unhappy  title,  suggesting  a  hig  sicK 
baby  adorned  with  the  gloomiest  crepe. 
U  is  a  mood  of  black  desiK^ndency 
followed  by  solemn  certitude,  and  is 
dedicated  t^^  King  Albert  th«.»;'; 
"ians     The  sure,  fine  touch  of  the 
?-Jrenchman  is  more  .sympathetic  han 
his  confrere's,   M.   d  in.ly.     U  is  -i 
oma-e  to  the  heroic  Belgian  soldiers, 
':r.^w'ith  their  ruler,  "-ev  lost  cour- 
age   during   the    darkest   houis  A 
cfadle  soni  it  is  not..  ^"P^^  f  "^,7, 

^-■i.^^h^^rfr:^^o|. 

l^^^^^^al^rchaSHver^: 

'  w'SftU-ans^nded  all  the  noveltiejJ 
was  the  Schumann   A   minor  p.an., 
concerto,  the  solo  Planl>=' .  being  th- 
distinguished  virtuoso,  O.s.p  Gabnlo 
witsch.   To  our  way  of  thinking,  thi 
is  the  most  beautiful  concerto  in  th 
literature  of  the  instiniment.  despit 
the  majesty  of  Beethoven  s  name  anj 
the  magic  of  Chopin'.s-the  two  speci  , 
mens  by  the  Pole  are  in  reality  solo 
pieces,  ^he  orchestra  altogether  play- 
ifng  a  subsidiary  role.  The  commingie- 
ment    of    romantic    feeling,  lovely! 
melody    and  an  unfailing  invention 
both   in   f'^"'  figuration,  place 

the  Schumann  concerto  apart.    It  is 

its  measures  with  tru/  P°«f"^ J^^f 
■  and  brilliant  sweep.  ^ent 
A  flat  episode  in  the  first  m^^'ement. 
!the  cadenza  was  a  passive  cUnia^. 

The  intermezzo.  ^'Ith  '^^  ^^^"^^^bri lo 
logue,  revealed  the  art  of  Mr.  Ganriio 
wftscii  at  its  best.    Neither  conductor 
nor  pianist  let   the  gras-s  grow  be 
i  neath  their  feet  in  the  finale.    It  was 
breathlessly  delivered,  but  not  lack- 
in  precision,  Haritv  or  rhythmic 


/  But,  and  there  are  more  than  one— 
the  programme  scheme  could  easily 
have  been  bettered.  It  offered  several 
novelties,  yet,  somehow  or  other,  they 
didn't  make  a  profound  appeal.  What 
is  commonly  called  the  "piece  de  re- 
sistance" did  not  possess  m'uch  re- 
sistence.  It  was  the  second  symphony 
of  Brahms,  hy  many  critical  author- 
ities considered  his  supreme  sym- 
phonic achievement. 

Admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument; 
unfortunately  there  was  Mttle  that 
was  supreme  in  Mr.  Stransky's  read- 
ing. Rather  flabby  was  the  first  al- 
legro, both  ragged  and  flabby  from 
the  technical  viewpoint.  The  Adagio 
seemed  lethargic,  and,  musically,  it  is 
far  from  that,  but  the  allegretto 
moved  on  brisker  pinions.  For  that 
matter,  it  is  a  self-playing  movement. 
There  was  much  uproar  in  the  finale 
and  little  came  of  it.  In  a  word,  the 
often  shy,  elusive  spirit  of  Brahms 
was  absent  and  greatly  missed. 

The  concert  hegan  with  a  dirge  by 
a  native  New  Yorker,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-six.  Bernard  Rogers  hy  name. 
He  is  a  pupil  in  composition  of  Ernest 
Bloch.  a  Swiss  composer,  now  resi- 
dent he>^,  and  a  member  of  the  ar- 
chestra.  as  we  know.  This  dirge  is  a 
simple  tribute  to  the  dead  legion.  who| 
so  bravely  gave  their  lives  for  the. 
great  cause.  It  is  entitled.  "To  the^ 
Fallen,"  and  its  atmosph-ere  is  somhre 
and  eleguic.       Mr.  Rogers  h&s  Tin- 1 


doubted  feeling  tor  the  ot^li^stra,  a 
nice  sense  of  color,  though  h«  "'^^ 
nothing  novel  to  say;  ' "deed,  on^^y  a 
genin.H  could  say  son^ething  new  m 
mortuary  music.  Handel  MozaU, 
Beethoven,  Chopin— how  greatly  d£U- 
ing  is  a  composer  emulate  the^r 
monumental  accents  of  woe  1  here 
were  moments  in  the  d^'f^^'^^y 
felt  that  the  voice  was  the  voice  ol 
KogeVl  but  that  the  hands  were  the 

r^n%°o^TrsS'nai?p^^nir'"AUrol1 

"  Lik^''too,''was  the  symphonic  poem 
^^  ^^^f  ^"ng  ?n  Pr:igur'rrs\ll^ 
l^^n^^'ihrTftr^  ^^c^fn^tains"  and  was, 

the  revised  version  was  "heard  an 
I It  is  a  rugged  mountain  scene 

1  duels  with  the  granite  walls  ox  the 
■  T-itra  Mountains,  a  group  in  "-?nvrai 
?arptthir   Human  psychology  is  not 
atTer^pted.  the  work  lacks  -Uif  ^^at 

centralized  touch.  P«rhaP^'«.t^^ee  the 
tempest  passes  growling  defiance,  tti^^ 
S3ie£rf-ied  mood  of  ecstasy  is  the  inost 

Philharmonic   band,  n°se 
Tone  and  abundant  vertuosity  were 
displayed  in  all  th^r  native  splendoi. 


>  (joncorn 
I  ..in  Uie  fir, 

mtiit  i.ust.-';-''!.  Uio  eall  to  aim.s ,  tiKi  '' 
are  march  rhythm.s.  a  military  char- 
acter. Harsh  bugle  calls  interrupt  the 
ccur.se  of  the  .siherzo.  ^In  the  sluw 
movement  a  tlioiiie  of  "  brutal  ugh- 
ness  ■  as  Mr.  I Janiroseli's  aiialy;.is  caiis 
it,  uppear.s  to  typify  the  boche.  There 
i.H  a  irniniphant  inarch  moveiiieiit  In  lUe 
lasi  ana  pi.Mciiig  fanfares  of  high  Iruni- 
ptt  lone.-i,  lliK  souiias  ol  tuiiiun.uous  ic- 
joicing.  There  is  an  allenin  lo  portray 
111  niu.sic  the  aneuisli,  the  heroism  of  the 
i'rtnch. 

11  would  be  hardly  necessary  to  say  of 
niusie  by  d  Indy  Dia-l  there  is  an  evident 
intention  to  get  beneath  the  iiioiu  uu- 
vious  and  extraneous  representations  of 
war  as  they  have  conventionally  ap- 
peared In  music.     He  does  not  ueal  in 

■  Uatlies  of  f'rague  ■■  or  •  Welliiife'ton  n 
Victories."  Yet  this  symphony,  a.i  a 
product  of  the  great  convulsion  which 
was  expected  to  move  creative  artists  to 
new  flights,  is  disappointing.  There  aie 
beauties  iii  u.  as  ilie  lntroductit;i,  in 
which  Mr.  Uanirosch  sees  tile  liappinecs 
ut  peace  brooding  over  France ;  pages 
of  the  slow  movement  are  deepl>  i<-1l 
— d  emouonally  expressive:  the  scher- 
zo -i^.-'ii  its  foiksong  cnaraetei — i>u.  u 
does  not  seem  always  French— Is  en- 
livening. 'Hie  lu.st  movement,  nolwtth- 
.^canding  its  elaboration  arid  its  or- 
clioslrai  brilliancy,  seegta  more  common- 
place ;  and.  indeed,  the  conipo.ver  has 
not  avoided  eon.monplace  in  nice  triaii 
one  extended  passage  In  even  his  more 
successful  niovcineiils.  Then;  is  much 
of  thi:  skillful  and  convincing  crafts- 
manship mat  is  to  be  expected  In 
d'lndy's  work.  But  there  is  also  evi- 
dence that  less  of  mature  reflection, 
less  of  purely  artistic  concentration 
have  gone  Into  the  making  of  thus  sym- 
phony than  into  otliei'.  works  of  me 
c  omposer  s  matur  ity.  There  are  Joints, 
dislocations  In  tlie  uiuskal  thought.  'iii<- 
music  In  places  dc'>.-s  not  'hi'iig 
geliier  "  unerringly  In  d'lndy's  mann.  > . 
j'he  stress  of  emotion  under  whicn  ll.i: 
.■symphony  v,  aS  composed  can  be  appie- 
1  latL-d.  but  it  lias  not  resulted  in  a  v/ork 
that  will  I  nnanee  lue  composers  regu- 
lation or  thai  IS  wur'thy  lo  raiiK  Wii. 
his  best  a.  tistie  pro»luel.ion. 

Debussy  s  ■  Horeeusu  H^rolque."  which 
must  have  been  one  of  the  la.'rt  ol  iM; 
eompositions,  has  little  of  the  quality  Ol 
significance  that  niad>'  his  nanic.  here, 
loo,  tlie  emotlcnal  iutontion  nas  rot 
found  full  expression  in  tne  mu..i.ciai.  s 
work.    And    Is  the  Uuparc  of  this  piece. 

■  Aux  Etoiles,"  the  tienrl  Uuparc  of 
Ihe  songs  that  stand  so  high  In  the 
music  of  the  modern  (''reneii  school— 
the  Duparc  who  \vc  are  told  has  been 
111  retln-i.ient  lor  a  generation  from  ill- 
uessV  It  . hardly  seems  likely,  tor  the 
piece,  pleasingly  orchestrated,  has  liluc 
iiioie  Lo  say  ilian  some  salon  composi- 
tion of  the  better  class.  Nor  ^as  Tu- 
rina,  the  Freneh-educatid  Spaniaid. 
much  more  to  say  In  his  musical  de- 
scription of  "  The  Procession  of  Kocio." 
Botn  graze  dangerously  the  common- 
place. . 

U  iii.h's  >.ymphw«y  was  played  with 
Ijrillianev  and  after  evidently  careful 
preparation,  in  which  Mr.  Damrosch 
..'hcNVeu  full  sympathy  with  the  work. 
Thert;  wat:  much  and  long  continued  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Gabrilowltsch  gave  an.  exquisitely 
l';iilKhcd  performance  of  Schumann  s 
concerto,  somewhat  on  a  miniature 
scale,  with  Its  proportion.<!  all  unerringly 
adjusted  to  that  scale;  with  a  delicate 
poetical  feeling.  with  an  assured 
liiythmic  impulse ;  a  performance  that 
gave  much  pleasure  signified  by  several 
recalls  given  him  by  the  audience. 


The  PliiUiarinonlc  Society. 

'i'l:e  Philharmonic  Society  began  its 
seventy-eighth  season  last  evening  in 
Carnegie  Hall  before  an  audience  tliat 
filled  the  hall  and  greeted  Mr.  Stransk.v 
warml.v  when  he  appeared.  The  orches- 
tra showed  no  great  changes  in  Its  ap- 
pearance, except  that  the  number  of 
double  basses  has  been  increa.sed  from 
eight  to  tPii.  It  is,  as  11  has  beqn,  a 
compan.v  of  excellent  player.s  who  m.  1 
be  made  to  accomplish  excellent  results. 
 The   program   £\st   evening  contained 


The  Xe«    York  S.vmphony  OrclioHtra. 

.Mr.  Damrosch  made  the  program  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society's  eon- 
cert  In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon largely  of  French  music  called 
tr,rtli  bv  the  gr^at  war;  the  symphony 
was  a  new  one  by  Vincent  d'Indy.  hlsi 
third,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  "  Ber- 
L.-use  HOroique."  by  Uebuasy,  "rcnder-j 
ing  homage  to  King  Albert  of  Belgium 
und  his  soldiers."  B.-sldes  these  there 
was  an  orchestral  piece  by  Uuparc, 
•  .\ux  BloUes."  marked  "  new."  and 
played  for  the  ffrst  time,  and  another 
by  Joaquin  Turina,  marked  in  the  same 
way.  The  soloist  was  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
wltsch. who  played  Schumann's  con- 
certo for  the  piano. 

U'Indy's  symphony,  which  was  fust 
played  In  this  country  by  the  Boston 
.-iymphony  Orchestra  seme  three  w(eka 
ago.  was  composed  in  1016-18  and  per- 
formed In'  farls  last  Spring.  Us  icla- 
Uon  to  the  war  Is  evident.  Us  sub-title 
is  "  Slnfonla  brevis  de  Bello  Galileo  : 


two  novelties,  a  dirge  for  orcheKtia. 
"  To  the  !'".'dlen."  by  an  American  com- 
poser. Bernard  Rogers,  dedicated  to 
those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  war, 
and  a  svmphonic  poem.  "  In  the  Tatru 
Mountains."  pl.ayed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  by  Vitesxlav  Novak,  :< 
Czechoslovak  compo.ser  of  promi-sc  m  liit 
native  land.  The  symnhony  was  the  se<: 
onil  of  ..ry.hms.  and  trie  concert  closlr 
with  the  prelude  to  "  The  Masten  anger, 
of  Nuremberg.  '  . 

.Mr.   Kogi:i  s  s  dirge  conveys  the  spii  i 
suggested  by  his  title,  an  licgac  s^iiiit 
in    a    ma.ii.er    not    without  imprissiv' 
nes:-.     He  shows  tiie  influence    of  W 
Uloch,  his  master.  In  his  style  and  t  "- 
H'anner  of  treating  his  material   .  Mn 
work  is  shoit  and  concise,  but  rcae.l;e: 
an  effective  climax,   with  a  contrastM 
close.     It  found  a  respon.slve  chord  n 
the  hearts  of  the  audience.         ,    .  •„ 
The  .--ymphonic  poem  by  Novak  is  in 
tended  as  a  piece  of  nature  painting.  " 
storm  in  the  Tartra  Mountains  of  Ijo 
hernia,    with   the   oppressive  quiet  pr.- 
cedlng  and  the  peaceful  calm  succiicd- 
Ing  It.    The  music  presents  vivid  effecls. 
nnd  the  orche.'sti  ation  is  rich  and  abund- 
ant In  color,  but  the  stb.stance  Is  hardlv 
of   strong   originality   or   great  signltl- 
cance  in  itself. 

The    perfoi-mance    of    Brahms  .=    sj  ni- 
phonv  was  such   as  Mr.  /itranskj    lia.j  | 
given   in  iirovious  yejirs.  'and  exhiBUod  | 
strongly  his  lImitation.<!  as  a  oondiictor 
It  was'  a   lUill  performance  of  a.  won; 
that   I.'!   alive  with    grace,    beaut.v  an<. 
power;  a  performance  tlial  never  .■i.-.n;;, 
that  lacked  spirit  .-md  vitalitj-  of  rhythm  ^ 
and    that   showed    little  comprehension, 
of   the   delicate    and    subtle   matter  of 
balance  between   the  brehestral    voices  , 
Mr     Sti-anskv    made    modifications    ot  t 
tempo,  .some"of  them  singi.ilarly  unfoi  -  j 
tun.ite  ones,  at  times  even  directly  cun- 
tradicting  the  composer's  pre.^cjiption.s 
The  adagio  quite  missed  its  effect  and 
made   correspondingly   little  impression 
on  the  audlencr. 


a  "new  French  war 
.-  mphony  Society's  orchestra, 
directed  by  Walter  Damrosch.  Save  its  sec- 
.mA  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  It  was  a  Vincent  d'Indy'f 
"Short  Symphony  Based  Upon  the  "Wlar  m 
France."  It  is  good  music  ■weU  put  to-' 
gether,  but  it  is  not  warlike  In  spirit.  It 
is  rather  an  expression  of  effect  of  the 
war  upon  that  part  of  France  whioh 
stayed  at  homo  than  a  work  dealing  with 
the  spirit  of  the  fight.  If  not  significant 
composition,  it  nevertheless  has  many 
heautiful  nas.'=ases,  and  in  form  and  mu.'^l- 
cal  content  is  worth  the  attention  which 
Mr  Damrosch  and  his  men  gave  to  it. 

Even  less  warlike  is  Debussy's  "Ber- 
ceuse  Heroique,"  to  offer  homage  to  his 
Majestv,  King  -Albert  of  Belgmm  and  his 
soldiers.  It  is  a  "poetic  and  touchlRg  lit- 
tle work"  to  quote  the  programme,  and  tt 
was  played  exquisitely.' 

In  the  great  rush  of  orchestral  concert*- 
Which  has  struck  New  York,  the  Sym- 
phony Society's  orchestra  stands  out  above 
all  other  symphonic  organizations  which 
I  have  appeared  here  in  the  matter  of  tone, 
in  the  exc^lence  of  its  wood,  wind  and 
brass  choirs,  apd  in  the  general  balance  of  | 
these  choirs  with  the  stringSk 

The  soloist  yesterday  was  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
wltsch. He  played  Schumann's  A  minor  I 
piano  concerto  with  such  poetic  beauty  I 
and  vigor  as  to  arouse  the  audience  to  an  I 
unusual  demonstration  of  approval.  It  wa<| 
an  exceptional  performance,  and  the  or- 
chestra accompanied  him  extremely  well 

A  pleasing  orchestral  novelty,  Duparc'il 
•Aux  Etoiles,"  light,  delicate  and  exquisit*il 
completed  the  programme. 

With  the  "--^11  seals  sold    sign  stahdin 
in  the  lobby  of  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Phil 
harmonic    Society,    New    York's  oldes 
symphony  organization,  started  its  sev 
enty-eighth   season   last  night  with  an 
.\merican  composition,  a  dirge  "To  the 
Fallen,"     by     Bernard     Rogers.  Josef 
Stransky,    leader  of   the   orchestra  for 
eight  years,  again  was  in  the  conductor's 
stand.  He  has  grown  quite  gray  since  he 
came  here  ,and  some  of  the  buoyancy  of 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  he  displayed 
in  earlier  seasons  was  lacking  last  night 
The  dirge  put  the  audience  in  a  gloomy 
mood,  not  because  it  is  bad  music,  but 
because  of  its  sorrowful  meaning,  for  it 
was  a  tribute  to  the  fallen  American  sol 
diers,  and  it  took  four  movements  of  the 
•  liveliest,  happiest  and  gayest  of  all  sym 
phonies,  Brahms'  second,  to  arouse  the 
Philharmonic  subscribers  to  anything  like 
the  enthusiasm  that  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  displaying.    Brahms'  music 
is  beautiful,  and  there  were  good  things 
n  Mr.  Stransky's  reading,  but  it  lacked 
:he  esctasy  and  the  brihtness  that  it  rc- 
luires.    Perhaps  a  shadow  of  the  dirge 
still  rested  with  Mr.  Stransky  and  hte 
■nen. 

After  all  there  have  been  no  exciting 
nterpretations  of  Brahms'  symphonies  in 
^Jew  York  recently  except  those  directed 
>y  Artur  Bodanzky  and  Leopold  Stokow- 
iki.  Mr.  Stransky  is  much  better  in  other 
works.  Yet  the  tone  of  the  orchestra  was 
;ood  to  hsar  and  there  were  brilliant  pas- 
sages amopg  the  dlfll. 

The  second  half  was  much  livelier  than 
the  symphony.  Novak's  symphonic  poem 
proved  to  be  a  well  written  and  melodious 
work  and  was  .admirably  played.  Mr 
Stransky  Is  happy  in  directing  the  music 
of  his  native  country,  now  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  the  "Maestersingers"  also  the 
orchestra  played  with  a  spirit  that  was 
lacking  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pro- 
gramme, 'bringing  the  concert  to  a  sUrring 

While  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  the 
last  of  the  important  local  orchestras  U 
start  its  activities  this  season,  it  will  w 
heard  oftener  than  any  otheh,  and  n< 
programme  will  be  played  twice 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

Li;li  by  Josef  Stransky's  of  pic- 
turesque reach,  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  made  its  eu- 
trai^ce  into  the  season's  inusical 
arena  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hail. 

The  on-march  of  the  veteran  or- 
ganization was  effected  only  a  few 
hours  after  Walter  Damrosch  and 
his  musicians,  acting  a s^a.n  advance 
guard,  so  to  speak,  had  Play/^'l  '"^ 
the  same  auditorium  a  kind  of  pre 
lude  to  the  ceremonies.  • 

Mr.  Stransky's  programme  em- 
braced a  manuscript  conu^osit ion  oy 
Kogers.  entitled  "To  the  Fallen  , 
Brahms's  Second  Symphony ,  Jltez 
«il,-!;.y  Novak's  symphonic  Poem,  in 
tn'e^'Tatra  Mountains,"  which  was 
produced  for  the  .  «rst  tune  m 
America,  and  as  an  insplrlns  "'J.g?' 
the  Vorspiel  to  Wdgner's  Die 
Meistersiiiger."  .  ^nntri- 

Mr.  Damrosch's  Principal  contn 
butions  were  Vincent  d'Indy  s  late-st 
score,  "Sintonia  Brevis  de  Belio 
Galliio,"  which  had  Its  ,first  hearlnS 
in  New  York;  Debussy  s  Berceuse 
Heroique,"  written  hon°r  ot  Kuu, 
Albert  of  Belgium  and  his  soldier.  , 
Duparc's  "Aux  etoiles,"  also  new  to 
th?public.  and  Schumann's  eO""rto 
(,i  .-\  minor,  with  Ossip  G.ibriio 
:      1  th,^  piano 


11    vs  ii.ui  not  long  to  wall  ,,,,,1  i„„i.-,cll 

Aotlim-  ;is  the  ani.ot.iu.r  oC        ing  when  he  awoke  ur  iouuu 
*ii    Lroiir  ininies.    W.iliei-    !->"■'"- S.,,,.t,hc<r  away   from  his  arable  UP 
'u^^  more  slid ing 

_™,„..>  of  iho  Symphony  ^jo^       »  P "liT,. .         mountain  had  its  faults, 
ff»h     ehicUlatlTiK     analytical     re-  but  it  wasn  t  a  hacKsnuci .  ,„rriflci 
Wks,    "f    th«    -i'l-'dy    symphony.  Lg  tho  following  the  hand* 

Jl.  listeners,  therefore,  were  pre-  j  i^nche  was  lot  loose  b>  . 
ThV"u"^w"i>-t  hU  of  destiny.    U  swept  all.  beforo^^. 

be«n  wr 
,.J  rolved 


'Hi 
nihil 

tilnilii. 


,rlttea   durinK  l'^"  I'"  ?^th  m  the  man  dodged  pervadM  this  music  w 

1316  to  1918.  and  that  it         i^S^'c  *  'Vn  h is  snac^^^^^  ZllTne    In  Llszfs  B  minor 

v-i"'!!  K^'^neo':  Xf^wly  in  the  valley'  'f?,^'  :,Twl"  eo  occupied  with 


^^t:^li.  J^IZ^^^  lir^o^^^'^.T...  iS  '^Tp'^hi!; 

Hiai  jS  considered   "the  wonderful  and  but  snow.      j.  i 

aite  in  which  the  •  woodwinds  in-  ^^Imly    remarlied.    ^.^^°t,.t"/i- ij.  r.,„p.r 

H  thome  of  such  brutal  uprii-  r.^i^elda  nor  the  optimistic  MarK  lap 

4eSs"  thVt  Mr.  DamroHoh  construed  ^"^^  yet  the  people  of  Greater  New. 

U    immediately    at    the    premiere  >«y'  '^°^/rc  or  are.  so  meek  under  trib-, 

i„    Fans    a.s    characterizing    the  ^or^.  wtrc  o  ^^^^^  reporter  is 

'^S^Tiu.y  held  their  breaths   did   toCade  ofsuch  heroic  stu«^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
;?ren.\"nTntlK'o«n  oT.^  ferthna^I'^thrfeedf Mm 

X>amro.h_to.djn.tr^at_h^  Ne^^  Y^^^^^ 

l«puld  r.  oali  no  finale  "Just  like  It  ir  Yesterday  afternoon  i^rii  b^^^^  fanat- 


Cornell'B  PiUno  B*cltal. 
Louis  Cornell,  an  American  plani.st.  wh., 
ha^  been  heard  here  In  other  season.,  gav. 
a  piano  last  night  In  Aeolian  Hall.  Playlns 
an  exacting  programme  ot  r.u>^^^  ^y^^o. 
r^ir,  TtMzt  Debussy,  Ganz  and  olhera.  • 
He  Dlayed  four  preludes  of  Debussy  we.l. 
'  »rRtrlkirie  the  notes  Is  concerned 

so  tar  as  strlKing         ^^^^.^^  atmosphere 

was  generally 
T_  1        K  II  111,. .or  sonata  Mr. 
con  :n  wl"  so  occupled'with  tbe  techn.ca 
Z.uVlnl    which  he  surmounted  with  dlf- 

tention  to  expression.  


71 


—    ,  .,  .-esterday  attenjo""  ^. 

history    Of    symphonic  crowded  w^h  t^^^^^^^^^^ 

however  Ics  to  hear  tne   whafs  to  be 


in 

Tim« 

Jed 
;ra  In 
to/i 
iit! 
Bey 
iplijii 


sc.  W 


..Jib  whole 
'literature" 

?f  one  thing,  however.  Mr.  Dam 
Ich  had  not  apprised  the  reader 
mely.    that    the    symphony  was 
iduced  recently  In  Boston  undqr 
—J  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  A 
.Jw  attentive  observers  wondered, 
jnibreover,  why  the  descriptive  nia- 
'tarlal    in    the    Bulletin  intimated 
that  the  Scherzo  ended  in  G  minor, 
whereas  it  actually  closes  in  minor. 

D'INDY'S  SYMPHONY. 

,  u  matter  of  fact  d'lndy's  opup 
70  Is  a  real  symphony  in  four  move- 
ments; and  it  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising; that  the  composer  wanted 
to  have  it  considered  as  such.  The 
movements  are  designated  as  fol- 
lows: i.  "L.ent  et  calme."  2.  "As- 
sez  vite."  3.  "Lent."  4.  "Tres 
anime." 

The  weakest  part,  at  first  hearing, 
seems  to  be  the  slow  movement,  in 
which  the  "ruthless  invader"  is 
supposed"  to  make  his  appearance 
among  the  "beautiful  hills,  valleys 
and  silvery  streams"  of  France,  but 
hardly  lives  up  to  the  promises  held 
up  by  li'r;  Damrosch.  There  is  much't 
striving  and  little  achievement. 

Better  far  are  the  fir.^.t  and  last 
movements;  especially  the  former, 
which  reveals  d'Indy  in  a  mood  far 
More  vigorous  and  robust  than  he 
usually  displays.-  The  Scherzo,  too 

'^'iVk  its  Joyful  rhythms,  la  well 
worth  hearing.  Yet  even  here  there 
are  signs  of  labor,  as  if  the  com- 
poser's interest  were  beginning  to 
flag. 

The  symphony  as  a  whole,  though 
lacking  in  originality  of  invention, 
compares  favorably  with  d'lndy's 
other  efforts,  and  discloses  throagii- 
out  the  writer's  mastery  over  his 
material.  The  workmanship  la  o' 
the  finest — the  orchestration  excel- 
lent, in  spite  of  the  over-aco6niua- 
tlon  of  certain  effects,  such  as  the 
excessive  use  of  the  xylophone — and 
if  there  are  more  conspicuous  e'-'i- 
(dences  of  sch.olarship  than  df  pro- 
found inspiration,  there  is  compen- 
sation in  the  sincerity  and  manly 
straightforwardness  that  give  sub- 
stance and  body  to  every  page  of 
the  score. 

Of  Debussy's  "Berceuse  Heroique" 
it  need  only  be  said  that  It  were 
well  for  the  author's  reputation  if 
it  had  never  been  published.  Yei 
surely  is-  this  futile  composition 
worthy  of  more  respect  than  Du 
pares  ".Vux  etoile.s."  which  migh' 
have  been  originally  a  piano  piece, 
written  for  the  benefit  of  some 
boarding-school  Miss.      .  ; 

Schumann's  concerto  fcame  as  a 
relief,  and  Gabrilowitsch  played  11 
With  great  delicacy  and  refinement, 
though  in  a  manner  somewhat  sub- 
dued, not  to  say  listless. 

*TWX)  WOMEN  PIANISTS  p£ay^ 


rte  Mar^k-^'aln.  or  despairing 
.eat  the  words  _  of  Artemus 
This  is  2  mutch."  proved  more 

However,  ^^.^^/f^'e^^prning  night, 
interesting  than  j;^®  "^n^ore  entlc- 
The  musical  scheme  was  mo 

mg.  the  P^^-^^-Sr  Joseph  Stran- 
provement  C«nmict*. 

sky  was  m  *'«"^^„^°roua.  resilient. 
r'^n'^t  BreThoven's  ^m'phony  in  F 
eloquent,  iseeiuo      Tchaikovsky s  F 

major  >'^^'?'„^^„^'^ended  a  well  bal- 
minor  symphony  ena  ^^^^p^rative 

anced  Pi°^,t^?lvival  of  the  Brahms 
novelty  was  the  revival  o  ^^^^ 

concerto,  n  ;^  m'^°^>  ^^chestra.  We 
Tiolin,  violoncello  and^  ^^^.^g 
have  reasons  tor    ici  , 
work. 
Yorl 


s  Miss  Minna  Kaufmann  Si^^ 

Miss  Minna  K^"^'"^^""-,.^"  ,  ""T'E 
soprano,  was  heard  in  recital  in  Aeolian 

r,or.,,fr'J£..;«|;„-^^^^^^^ 

and  there  was  a  "  Bee th  oven  and 

style,  f  an  aria  of  Bceth^^^^ 

songs  in  "alian  ana  r  re  Rjjaslan 
^'u^mberl^Tfalrrrark^^^^^^^^ 


a  friendly  Interest 


1 


By  RICHAKD  AtDKICH. 


concerto  in  A.  mi""y  We 

a  Tl^eodore^.Mo...^  --^^^^ 
l,v  Max  Bendix  aiid_Viotor^^^j^g3jg3,ig 


which  was  first  playea  in 
at  a  Theodoi^ejhomas^^^^^^^^ 


Jan.  5 
■  whic'h 


,ix  ana  rehearsals 
1889.  We  recall  the  r^'^^  ,.3 
took  place  m  Mr.  xx 


...      Two  pianists  yesterday  gave  recitals  ir 
;  «i   ^^o'"*"  Hall.    /(^fV  /  Y    /  f ,  / 
'1   Lu°         afternoon  Miss  Flor/  ^j'^ar, 
^   t>layed  a  programme  containing  several 
f  inusual  Russian  works.,  as  well  as  a  so- 
I'ata  by  Beethoven  and  a  grouj^  of  Cho- 
L>.n  s  Pieces.    She  has  good  technic  and 
■^nuipment  and  gave  effective  if  not  bril- 

%er  Sny^^raTed  '''''  '^""''-^ 

ie  app,ausi.'^^'rdd1urt"o  hfr^i«r'^" 
nanist,  she  icr  1.  ='tts  as  a 

P^.  Which  is  a"V°i\  ^'e?t'r  *° 
rtist  ^^®t  to  a  concert 

in  which  I 

e  music  of  Chopin  predominated.  Per^ 
'  IPS  her  reason  for  the  predominence  was 
lat  her  style  of  playing  is  very  well  suit- 

'""^'^  's  light  and 
■aceful.  She  plays  shimmering  runs  clev- 
ly  and  her  tone  is  excellent  " 
her  regular  progn 

'on  to  p]ay  .spv,-ral 


In  addition 
'gramme  ^5he  was  called 


I 


A  PHILHARMO 

Mark  Twain  told  the  ^  story  of  a 
•ave  man  who  had  pitched  his  tent 
I  the  Side  of  a  mountain  somewhere, 
Hich  mountain  was  given  to  land- 

nt"^'n»^^'^  dangerous  propensity 
nt  one  sunny  afternoon,  the  man's 

u.  Resignedly,  he  set  his  hou<w>  ii 
der  and  awaited  developments.  H 


wiucu    -  ^.^-.^g-  Place,  opposite 

home,  then  o"  tj^ing  ^^^^ 
the  old  Washington  irv    s  j^,^, 

and  as  a  trio  the  composition  stood 
the  test,  though  it  is  not  the  greater 
Brahms.  It  has  been  heard  since 
with  Fritz  Kreisler  and  Pablo  Casals 
as  the  solo  performers.  If  we  mistake 
not,  we  also  heard  the  Harrison  sis- 
ters in  this  music. 

Yesterday  the  concertmaster  of  the 
Philharmonic,  Alfred  Megerlin,  and 
the  first  cellist,  Leo  Schulz,  inter- 
preted the  double  concerto  in  a  fin- 
ished manner.  It  is  difficult  and  not 
always  "grateful"  music-making;  but 
there  is  meat  with  marrow  m  the 
first  allegro.  The  two  artiste  were 
heartily  applauded.  Parts  of  the 
Tchaikovsky  symphony  went  very 
well:  the  andantino  evoked  enthusi- 
asm as  did  the  pizzicato  scherzo,  in 
which  the  trombones  and  woodwind 
distinguished  themselves.  Take  it  By 
and  large,  we  are  not  sorry  to  escape 
more  musical  avalanches  this  week. 

PoweV  Plays  the  Piano. 

John  Powell  played  the  piano  at 
.Carnegie  Hall  last  night.    He  is  a 
'^yauns  American,  now  well  established 
In    the    affections    of  metropolitan 
music  lovers;  furthermore,  as  a  com- 
poser   he    ranks    among  the  niost 
Rifted  of  the  risin?:  g-eneration.    But  ^ 
his  name  did  not  fiffure  on  the  pro-  | 
gramme,  devoting  his  energies  to  the  1 
performance  of  two  masterpieces,  the 
fantaisie.  opus  IT,  by  Schumann,  and  j 
the  B  minor  sonata  of  Liszt,  hifi  soli- 
tary work  in  this  form — a  form,  let  it 
136  said  In  this  instance,  that  would 
hardly    be    recognized    by  Joseph 
Haydn.  There  were  minor  pieces  by 
Vlason  and  a  Liszt  transcription,  but 
the  business  of  the  evening  wafi  the 
elucidation  of  these  compositions,  the 
one   all   poesy,   the   other  rampant 
rhapsody.  ,  . 

Mr.  Powell  has  abundant  technique 
for  the  demands  of  both  Schumann 
and  Liszt;  nevertheless,  he  was  hap- 
pier in  the  sonata,  which  took  exactly 
thirty-six  minutes  to  play,  too  long 
by  half.  In  the  lyric  episodes  of  the 
fantaisie  he  dawdled  too  much, 
squeezing  out  every  drop  of  their 
loveliness,  but  blurring  outline.  Nor 
was  lie  finger-perfect  in  the  first  two 
movements.  A  continued  rubato  was 
not  agreeable,  and  the  march  was 
overpedalled.  But  the  formidable 
skips  at  the  close  were  accurate. 
They  tax  most  pianists.  He  draws  a 
mellow  quality  of  tone  from  his  in- 
strument and  his  legato  is  admirable, 
especially  in  the  chorales  of  Liszt.  A 
brilliant  artist,  he  -was  at  his  topmost 
'in  the  octaves  of  the  coda  in  the 
sonata  It  was  altogether  dramatic, 
and  the  audience  testified  to  its 
pleasure  in  an  unmistalsLaJble  manner. 


Oliver  Denton's  Recital. 
Oliver  Denton,  an  American  pianist 
who  made  his  first  appearance  here  and 
established  the  foundations  of  an  excel- 
lent reputation  several  years  ago, 
played  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  ^ 
Hall,  and  showed  many  excellent  quali- 
ties. His  program  compri.sed  the  thirty- 
two  variations  by  Beethoven  in  C  minor, 
two  pieces  by  Schubert,  MacDowell's 
"  Sonata  Eroica,"  Liszt's  "  Spozalizio," 
and  three  pieces  by  Chopin.  Mr.  Denton 
has  an  abundant  development  of  tech- 
nique, upon  which  he  may  usually  rely 
with  safety;  well-controlled  muscularity 
and  power,  a  discerning  view  of  wha. 

."^  Apparently  he  also  has  some  ideas 
about  tone  and  tonal  coloring ;  but  in 
this  respect  he  has  so  handicapped  him- 
self that  few  of  them  came  to  effective 
realization.  His  Performance  .  is  some- 
times rather  hard  and  lackhig  >"  <=ertam 
more  sensuous  qualities ;  but  it  rarely 
acks  true  appreciation  of  the  essent  al 
sa^^r  of  the  music  and  it  successfully 
differentiates  the  qualities  of  different 

^  The^'most  important  piece  "Pon  ^'^  list 
MacDowell's  sonata,  he  delivered  w  th 
ereat  energy  and  power,  with  a  breadth 
fnd  passion  that  rightly.  Interpreted 
what  MacDowell  was  strivmg  for.  and 
the  rharacteristic  "  elf -like  "  scherzo,  a 
fondness  f^orwlVich  MacDowell  inherited 
f?om  the  romlntic  German  attachments 
of  his  earlier  days,,  was  delicately  pie- 
sented  In  tne  variations  by  Beethoven 
m"  DentSn  found  a'  considerable  va- 
riety, if  not  all  of  the  kaleidoscopic  ex- 
v>ression  of  the  short  and  rapidly  shift- 
fng  sec"ions.  He  was  persistently  and 
enthusiastically  applauded  by  a  large 
audience.   

CONCERTS  FOR  YOUNG  BEGIN 


seafion    brought    forward    an    entirely  i 
different  program  from  that  of  t^ie  ovc-  : 
ning  before.    It  comprised  Beethoven'."*  I 
Klghth  Symi>hony.  Brahms's  double  con-  ! 
<;erto  in  A  minor,  op.  102,  for  violin 
and   violoncello    with    orchestra,     and  1 
TKchalkovsky'B  Fourth  Symphony.  | 
Mr.  Stransky  is  more  at  home  In  the  j 
brilliant  sonorities    of    Tschalkovsky's  ! 
symphonies  than  ho  is  in  Uie  soberer 
ones  of  the  elder  cla.sslcn.  and  he  at- 
tained  a  more   satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  T.schaikovslty  h   than   of  Bee- 
thoven's .symphony;  one.  at  any  rale, 
that  made  a  considerably  greater  ap- 
peal to  the  audience,  which,  l^kr;  Uial  1 
of  the  evening  concert,  was  a  very  largi-  ; 
one.    The    applause    for     Beethoven  s 
music  was.  In  fact,  .singularly  tepid. 

Hrahm.s  s  concerto  was  played  by 
Mer.si  H  Alfred  Megerlln.  concert  master, 
and  Leo  .Schulz,  first  'cellist,  lespec- 
tlvelv,  who  came  forth  from  their  places 
in  the  orchestra  to  play  it.  Both  are 
excellent  artists,  but  in  the  nature  or 
things  cannot  be  expected  to  combine 
the  complete  finish  and  maatery  of  solo 
virtuosos  with  the  dally  task.s-daily,  a.^ 
they  must  be  in  the  present  order  of 
things--ot  routine  orchestral  playing. 
The  concerto  itself  is  seldom  played,  in- 
volving, as  such  a  work  must  necessarily 
involve  a  certain  amount  of  self-abnega- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  music  itself, 
a  certain  amount  of  sharing  the  public 
attention,  on  the  part  of  the  principal  : 
players,  for  whom  a  concerto,  by  lonp 
custom,  is  expected  to  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  shine  alone. 

There  have  been  a  few  memorable  per- 
formances of  it  here  In  recent  year?, 
notably  one  bv  Fritz  Kreisler  and  Pablo 
Casals  at  a  "  Brahms  festival  "  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  some 
three  years  ago,  and  a  somewhat  less 
memorable  one  by  Messrs.  AVitfk  and 
Warnke  of  the  Boston  3l3ymphony  Or- 
chestra. .  ,,  ,  , 
The  work  is  not  one  especialLv  adapted 
for  a  virtuoso's  display,  though  It  has 
its  very  considerable  difficulties;  but  It 
is  one  that  well  repays  the  artistic  de- 
votion that  its  performers  must  bring  to 
it  for  it  is  of  the  true  Brahms  spirit 
and  has  many  beauties  characteristic  of 
the  master,  not  only  in  the  solo  parts 
but  also  in  the  orchestral  part,  which  is 
so  r^ch  more  tha.n  an  accompaniment 
and  carries  so  rich  a  burden  of  the  com- 
poser's   ideas.      Me.=.srs.    Megerlln  and 


Symphony    Program     by  Walter 
Damrosch  Fills  Carnegie  Hall. 

The   Symphony   Concerts   for  Y'oung 
People  began  their  twenty-second  year 
yesterday  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  voters 
of  both  sexes  present  to  hear  a  program 
bearing  compaiisam  with  the  best  of  an 
older  generation,  and  with  that  other 
indicator  of  long  cultivation,   a  social 
waiting  list.    Not  only  was  the  house 
sold  out,  but  the  program -makers  had 
put  away  childish  things,  had  relegated 
tabloid  tone-poems,  capsule  classics,  and 
sugar-coated    tidbits   generally,    to  the 
Children's  Symphonies,   newly  founded 
elsewhere.    The  Young  People  listened 
to  an  entire  symphony,  the  second,  in 
D    by  a  composer  who  was  "young, 
but  a  Beethoven,"    if  one  may  para- 
phrase the  legend  of  the  lion  s  cub  ;  also 
to  a  complete  concerto,  the  A-major  of 
Liszt,  its  leading  part  played  by  Ossip 
Gabrilowltsch.  with  opulance  of  Pianls- 
tlc  expression,  and  followed  by  a  brief 
solo  encore.  j      *  tv,«, 

Walter    Damrosch    explained    at  the 
piano,  and  conducted  with  the  orchestra 
the  "  Bercousc  Heroique  "  of  Debussy  s 
homage  to  King  Albert  and  the  Belgian 
soldiers,  whose  homely  folk.sons,  banu 
call  and  national  air  supplied  Phrases 
in  a  fabric  of   sighing  harmony,  con 
juring  up  powerful  symbols  of  the  age 
old  love  of  country  and  home.  Ma- 
would  have  heard  this  gladly  a  second 
time,  but  the  long  program  fnrthe'  in- 
cludk  a  French  mlli.tary  march  by  the 
dean  of  Parisian  musicians  Saint  Saens 
a  gav  and  ante-bellum  affair  from  his 
-Algerian  Scenes.".    -Tliere  was  Proniise 
of  less  serious  musical  fare  at  a  cnrisc- 
mas  matinee  in  mid-December. 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  I'hUharmonic  Society. 

The  afternoon  concert  of  tiie  Philhar- 
Society     yesterday      afternoon  ' 
the  new  plan  adopted  for   this  | 


ijmonlc 

fun.! 


Schulz  gave  a  performance  of  it  In  many 
ways  fine  and  in  no  way  unworthy  or 
the  composition.    It  was  received  with  , 
much  applause.  ,  ,  : 

In  the  vears  since  he  first  appeared  In 
New  York.  Mr.  John  Powell  has  made 
a  name  for  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
talented,  most  individual  and  poetic  of 
American  mus,lcians;  one  with  a  style 
recognizably  his  own,  and  a  dep  pene- 
tration into  the  matter  of  music.  It 
was  a  pitv  that  so  intimate  a  style  as 
his  should  have  been  displayed,  as  it 
was  in  his  recital  last  evening,  in  a  hall 
so  large  as  Carnegie  Hall.  There  was  a 
larpe  audience  there. 

Mr.  Powell  played  a  progiam  of  un- 
u.-ual     composition.     Schumann's  Fanr 
e  opu.s  17,  Liszt's  Sonata  in  B  minor, 
an   tmiiiomotu   and   ballade   by  Daniel 
regoiv    Mason,    and    Liszt's  arrange- 
ment  of   a  march   by   Schubert   in  B 
Iminor.    He  played  Schumann  s  lantasle 
with  an  eve  rather  to  its  intimate  poeti- 
al  content  than  to  its  muscular  vigor 
nd  soaring  eloquence. 
There  was  much  beauty  of  color  and 
lelicate  variety  in  his  tone,  under  subtly 
n-rought    gradation    of    dynamics.  He 
spun  his   pianissimo  down  to  tl;e  ulti- 
mate limits,  sometimes  beyond  them. 
'   There  was.   In   fact,   exaggeration  in 
nuance.     There  were  manneri.sms  dis- 
|clo.sed    in    Mr.    Powell's    Playing  ,  'aft 
evening    of    which    he  ^.should  talke 
thought  lest  they  become  fixed.  Besides 
this  tendency  to  an  exaggeration  ot  con- 
trast in  nuance,   there  was  another  to 
an  excess  of  rubato.    There  was  an  in- 
disposition to  strii^e  simultaneous  tones 
simultaneously.      Together    these  two 
operated     to    che.-k    and  .  distort  the 
rhythmic  pulse  of  the  mustc.    No  doubt 
Liszt's  sonata  Itends  itself  to  these  ex- 
aggerations of  style,  and  to  more  than 
these    b>it  they  had  some  distributing 
influence  on  the  effect  of  Schunmnn  s 
Fantasie.    of   which   Mr,   Powell  s  pei-- 
formance  had  so  many  fine  qua.llties  He 
played  Lhszt's  sonata  with  evident  m- 
teusity  of  conviction  and  without  letting 
any  of  its  flambuyant  rhetoric  escape 
expression. 

I  B.T  RICHARD  AI.DRICH.  I 


The  New  York  SjTnphoijy  Orchestra. 

The  New  York  S>'mphony  Orchestra 
repeated  d'lndy's  Symphony  on  the 
Gallic  Wars  yesterday  afternoon  in  its 
Aeolian  Hall  concert;  also  the  "  Ber- 
ceuse Heroique  "  of  Debussy  and  the 
Aux  Etoiles  "  of  Duparc.  In  otlier 
respects  changes  had  been  made  in  last 
week's  program.  T:-iere  was  a  "  Poem  " 
for  flute  and  orchestra  by  Charles  T. 
Griffes,  played  by  Georges  Barrfere,  the 
principal  flautist  of  the  orchestra,  and 
Lalo's  concerto  for  violoncello  was 
played  by  Wlllem  Willeke, ,  the  firs', 
'cellist. 

Mr.  Griffes  s  name  has  appeared  sev- 
eral times  of  late  on  programs  of  local 
concerts,  signed  to  music  that  lias  .shown 
originality,  a.  true  creative  Impulse, 
technical  skill.  He  Is  an  American, 
said  to  be  a  teacher  of  music  in  a  school 
near  New  York,  but  he  bids  fair  to  tak* 
a  more  important  place  as  an  American 
composer.  This  "  Poem  "  is  a  composi- 
tion of  real  charm  and  IndividUBllly, 
written,  in  a  trul}''  idiomatic  utterance, 
ifor  the  flute,  which  thus  Is  fc-lt  as  ar. 
linevitable  interprett  i  1  '  1 
I  thought.    The  moo 


'TO  agint.  .Mr.  J.inijii  .subUums  his  icmpcsuious    ^,uch  as  has  been  repoatodlv  heard  in 

«    ^  nature  and  playing  with  restraii\t.  a  second   ,,„.,     rr-    \i  ,„„i  o..>,-<. 

'  part.   Butlhi.s  hedid  as  weUas  he  played!  ^'i'^f.^ 

.  .                   then   a   dance-like  the  solo  part  when  it  came  his  tiini  to  take  j  ^rtept  and  highly  colore<l  reading^^of  th^^ 

in<>nt  of  an  unusual  tonality,  with  the  lead.    It  was  a  highly  arlistie  per-'  — -   t;-  v,.„i 

■  ucKOHtion  of  Oriental  rhythm  and  fonnance  and  the  huge  audience  gave  un- 

,tal  coloring  in  the  orchestra,  dell-  doubled  evidence  of  enjoying  it. 

The    piece    attracted  ■ 


:in<i  the 
olor;  there 


Bcored.    .   _  - 

„ri..it  attention;  Air.  Barr^re  played  it 
OeHUtlfully  and  was  repeatedly  re- 
called. 

Mr.  WiUeke  s  performance  of  I^alo  s 
concerto  was  that  of  a  highly  accom- 
plin.ied  nrtLst:  It  was  most  finished  and 
brilliant,  delivered  with  the  ease  of  com- 
plete mastery,  (is  well  as  with  .lympa- 
ihy  witli  t)i'-  mvisic.  The  concerto  is 
perhaps  one  '>!'  llie  most  succe.isful  of 
lis  kind,  which  U  not  saying  very  much; 
cellists  are  hard  put  to  it  to  find  nia- 
ci  ial  for  performance.  Tlie  Inter- 
mezzo with  it.")  suggestion  of  n  Spanish 
dunce  rhythm  and  the  piquant  rhythms 
of  the  finale  are  among  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  con<-erto.  Mr. 
Vi'illcke'3  playing  aroused  much  enthu- 
Hiism. 

.faitclin  Ilflffti's  Reoltnl. 

I  ■;cha  Heifetz  returned  from  a  tour 
lung  enough  to  give  his  second  recital 


Barytona's  First  Recital. 

There  was  individuality  in '  the  singing 
of  Sam  Stern,  a  local  barytone,  who  gave 
ihis  first  .song  recital  here  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  Princess  Theatre.  He  is  not 
devoid  of  e.xaggerations  in  style  mid  slauc 
deportment,  but  makes  whatever  he  siiiiif^ 
dramatically  interesting.  His  diction  i.s 
admirable.  .\n  attractive  novelty  wa.s  a 
.song  c.\clc  of  Von  )'"iclit7.  calleX''i;iiland." 
sung  in  L';iiglish.  American  songs  of  Miss 
Maua-Zucca  anil  f'harles  tJilbcrt  Spmss 
jjiverc  well  sung. 


Sam  Stern,  BarytoneTTs 

Heard  at  Princess  Theater 

Sam  Stern,  barytone,  made  his  first 

 -  I  appearance    at    the    Princess  Theater 

in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, i  yesterday  afternoon.  He  has  a  reso- 
whlch  wa.«  besieged  by  would-be  listen-j  lant  voice,  temperament  and  a  Qisposi- 
ers.  many  of  whom  had  to  be  turged  don  to  phrase  intelligently.  His  tones 
rafter  everv  ivailablc  spa^e  In  thei  Argre  often  spread,  which  inipartei  an 
away,  a"*^'^^^''^'^*  yet    Mr.lunpleasant  quality  to  his  voice.    If  he 

hall    had    been    f'"^'^"  ^-^"^.'^^.tbe  will  curb  his  emo 

Helfetz-s  program  was  one  that  musi  o  {^^^^^  himself  ^or' a  time  to  cultivat- , 
Cftlletl  poor,  offering  little  to  inieiestj  smooth,  round  tones  his  singing 
admirers  of  his  extraordinary  art,  wno,  . jj  j^^^  primitive.  Mr.  Stern's  smg- 
wi.uld  like  to  hear  him  play  something  ^  capable  of  giving  more  than  the 
u  .rthv  of  his  attention.  /erage  pleasure.    He  was  effective  in 

11  t/bid  enough  to  see  him  follow  Mr.'.  yn  Fielitz's  "Eililand,"  which  he  sang 
,     .i«ler's  bad  example  of  filling  up  the  in  English,  and  particularly  successful 
■.I'r  half  of  his  programs  with  insig-in  Mana-Zuca's  "Rachem. 
MM.iant  mor.-i.'ls  and  sarious  odds  and: 

„i:i  arranged  from  l^i<^"°  P'.'-'f  f„  "the 
.,  r  ouisiue  sources.    It  is  .""t  in  ine 
t    necessary   for   an   artist   of  Mr. 
;;a.t?s  standing   thus   to  P'^V 
,  an  imagined   poverty  of  taste  and 

=  \rf"uowed  this  concerto  '^'th  ^^^°^^„«J 
-  cnt  by  Wilhelm  Kriedemann  Bach  and 
o.o  glviups  o.  .^n-aii  pieces 


.score.  Mme.  Farrar's  Toaca  reached  its 
pf.sent  development  some  time  ago.  The 
cliief  pohit  of  novelty  in  It  last  evening 
i.as  the  sumptuous  costume  of  the  first 
:ict.  Including  hut.  Her  voici?  was  not 
in  fine  cordition.  Mr.  Caruso's  showed 
:  o  s.gn  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  Mexi- 
can season,  but  was  In  its  full  beauty. 
So  much  has  been  said  of  the  superb 
.mpersonation  of  Mr.  Scottt  as  .Scarpla 
that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
It  was  displayed  last  even  ng  In  Its  full 
neasure  of  aristocratic  elogahce,  evil 
passionateness  and  unscrupulous  cruelty, 
iiid  the  voice  sho>ved  a  fullness  and 
vibrancy  that  are  remarkable  under  the 
ircunLStanees. 

There  wns  applause  for  the  .stngem 
■fter  the  curtains  and  st  times  during 
c  scenes;  but  the  Metropolitan  au- 
Hcnce,  except  in  sections.  Is  not  wildly 

Mt iiuslastic  even  on  a  first  nlglit. 


TOSCA,  opera  In  three  acts,  hook  In  It«"a-n; 
by«illlca  and  Giacosa.  from  the  Fronch 
plav  by  Saidou:  music  liy  Glacomo  Puc- 
'clnf    At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

TMnr  a  Tosca   Geraldine  Farrar 

SiHo  2avaradcsVl  Knrlco  Caruso 

pJirnn  ^rRl•Dia   Anionio  bcotll 

Fe.;are  AnK^lMti:  l  ■  ■  ■  ■  Louis  rt'AnR.^o 

The  Sacristan  I'oniMlio  M^l^'t^'J 

innlprta   Angelo  15ada 

S?Wrron'e   .  M^i'l"  Li^t.r-'n'> 

A    liuH^  .Vlnoenzo  Uc-schigUan 

i  Shepherd.  ,v  '  ' '  ' '^'""i" 

Csnductor— Iloherto  Moranzonl. 

By  BICHAKD  ALDBICH. 

The  opening  of  the  opera  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  accom- 
pli.shed  last  evening  with  all  the  pomp 
and    circumstance,    the    brilliancy  that 
properly  belong  to  so  distinguished  :in 
■     »     ttu     -.^pT^nTFlritP.  and  Or-    '  occasion.    The  house  was  filled  to  Its 
It.  Is  "Poem  for  l-lUte  ana  \JV       ^^^^^^^  capacity,  and  there  were  many 
chestra,"   by   Charles  people   turned  away.     It   exhibited  In 

T    r   -ffca  the  more  prominent  places  the  display 

1.  irrmes  ,   ,    of  wealth  and  fashion  that  have  been 

The  New  York  Symphony  Society  s  -  indispensable  support  of  opera  ever 

concert  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  |    ^1^,,^  opera  was  Invented, 
riall  brought  forth  a  new  work  by  at      Mr.  Gath  Catazza  enters    now  upon 
nun!.  American  composer  which   de-     eleventh    season    as    manager    of  the 
oung  American  c     i  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  and  tnere  is 

..rves  a  high  place  among  tecent  nov  I  ^^^^^^        ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

,  Ities,  either  American   or  European.  ,  ^^^^        startling  departures  from  the 
This  work  was  by  Charles  T.  Griffes,  ^^j.^^.   ^^^^^           marked   the  years  of 
\ew  York  musician  and  teacher,  and,'  management.     Certainly  last  even- 
as  siftinlv  entitled  "Poem  for  Flutei  everything  bore  a  familiar  aspect. 
,  n    I,    tr=  "                                        '  Pi!Icclni  s    '■  Tusca,"    the    opera  chosen 

■eo^rire  Barrere  do  not  as  a  rule  give;  opera  In  the  repertory  since  It  was  first 
',se  to  wild  enthusiasm,  yet  yesterday's,  |  produced  on  the  stage  of  the  MetropoU- 
.udience  applauded  the  work  and  the^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  House,  now  nineteen 


oloist  for  several  minutes.    The  poem  : 
,s  a  composition  of  much  grace  and  , 
ariety  of  expression,  rich  in  melodic  • 
deas  and  written  with  an  unusual  feel- 
lie  both  for  the  solo  instrument  and  1 
,n-  the  orchestra.    If  Americans  caii 
i.ut  continue  to  produce  such  works,  all 
1  alk  of  the  unrequited  native  composer 
.V  11  be  c.peedily  set  at  rest.   Mr.  Griffes 
:s  a  composer  who  will  bear  watching. 

\Ir  Barrere,  needless  to  say,  gave  a  .  ^.  .  ^...ginning.  '  — 
iieautiful  performance,  of  the  solo  flute,  |  „j,p,«eiably  "''i'iShl  hlvt  oeen  "n  f tcU 
whiU  Mr.'^Damrosch  and  his  musicians  tnc  sce^^^^^  ^^^^^  „>e  six 
hore  their  portion  equally  well.  „„  I  'mths  that  have  elapsed  since  la^-l 
The  other  soloist  of  the  afternoon  \\  ^'  ^t'l  might  n.  ver  have  been  -n 
was   Willem   WiUeke,   who   sustained  ^'   ■  -   

he  solo  part  of  the  Lalo  concerto  in 

polished   style   and  with   rich,  warm 
one,  and  for  which  Mr.  Damrosch  fur-  ^ 

nished  a  sympatlietic  accompaniment.. 

The  d'Indv  Symphony  No.  i  was  re 

Seated,  as""  were   Debussy's  "Berceuse 

Heroique"  and  Duparc's  "Aux  Etoiles,  I 

while  the  concert  closed^  with^  the  Ara 

b 


while  the  concert  closed  with  the  Ara- t  ^  task  unfitted  to.   u,  ro 

bian  Love  Song  and  the  French  military  ,  „.  illu.-,trate  violent  and  er- 

march    from    Saint-Saens's    "Algerian  I,    .^^^^^  mchidrainatic  .  \he    ly.  c 

Scenes."    The  audience  was  of  capacity  |  moments  of  the  .X'nret  "  are  few  and 


Violinists  in  Joint  Recital. 

Eugene  Ysaye  and  Mischa  Elman,  layin 
aside  the  mannerisms  of  virtuosi,  gave  a 
recital  of  duets  for  violins  last  night  in  the 
Hippodrome  and  in  spite  of  very  dittereat  j 
personalities  played  with  very  artistic  ef- 1 
feet.  The  audiences  was  as  larage  as  the  | 
capacity  of  the  Hippodrome.  The  stage, 
i  was  packed  and  all  seats  were  sold. 

The  programme  was  made  up  almost  en- 
!  Urely  of  old  music,  calm  and  restrained 
j  like  Mr.  Tsaye's  playing.  Thehe  was  noth- 
!  ing  quite  in  the  nervous  agressive  mansel 

of  Mr.  Elman,  but  Ci'oddard's  six  dueU 
icame  nearer  to  it  than  a  concerlante  ol 

.Mozart  and  a  sonata  of  Handel. 
In  Handel's  sonata  both  players  were  at 

their  best.    Mr.  Ysaye  played  hero  first 


GRAND  OPERA 

The    opening    last    nig-bt    of  the 
operatic  season  at  th«  Metropolitan 
Opera  HoUs*,  the  twelfth  year  of  the' 
present  iregime,  may  toe  summed,  up, 
in  a    sentence:     They    ca.me,  thej' 
were  «een,    they   conqueired.     Is  it 
necessai-y  to  ask    >Tho    they  were 
w^en  the  opera  selected    was  "La 
Tosca?"    Geraldine   Parrar,  Antonio 
Scotti  and  Enrico  Caruso,  a  trio  of 
singing  hlstrions  not  easy  to  dupli- 
cate.   Their  reception  by  an  audience 
that  overPo-wed  the  auditorium  and 
thronged  the  lobbies  was  a  memor- 
able one.    There  wae  Caruso,  prince  i 
of   tenors,    fresh    from    what    the , 
passionate  press  agent  would  call  his  | 
"Mexican  triumphs;"  there  was  the  i 
only  Genaldine,  a  vision  of  loveliness; 
finally,  there  -was  ScolU,  beloved  oi 
the  opeflna-tic   w<>rJd;  and — but  why 
state  the  obviouis?    These  stars  were 
received  as  would  be  lon^-lost  friends, 
and  there,  were  salvos  of  applause  to 
greet  them.    They  seemed  to  enjoy 
the   enthusiasm;    they   would  have 
been  sceptical  indieed  if  they  had  not 
;  expected  it.     It  is  all  part  of  the 
'great,  good  game  of  opera. 
.    The  selection  of  Puccini's  biood-and- 
thund€r  melodrama  bad  no  artistic  or 
'  political  .si gmifi canoe.    It  proved  as 
1  handy  a  vehicle  as  any  to  open  the 
jl  doors  of  the  Opera  House,  serving  as 
it  did  to  bring  forward  three  such 
favorite    singers.     Manager    Oatti; : 
Casazaa    knows    his    business.     Of , 
"Tosca"  til  is  much  may  be  said,  at 
least  it  is  not  that  "sacred"  bore  by  j 
Saint-Saens,    "Samson    et    Dallia,  ! 
whicTi    more    than    once    has  been 
a    curtain-raiser    for    the  operatic 
season.     We    hav*    had    all  kmas 
I  of    opera    on    the    nrst    nigbt  ot 
I  first  nights;  also  novelties,  but  the 
strangest  was  "Tristan  and  Isolde  , 
with  the  de  Reszkes.    On  that  re- 
markable occasion  even  the  "golden 
horseshoe"  forgot  to  chatter.    In  the 
teeth  of  lyric  tragedy  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  either  fashionable  or  Iriv- 
olo-us.  Soci#ty  rose  to  the  occasion  for 
once,  vet  we  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  cannonading  canaries 
to  employ  «uch  heavy  musical  artil- 
lery at  a  season's  premiere.  The  rea- 
son is  simple;  primarily  grand  opera 
is  a  fashionable  function  and  only  a 
musical  one  by  courtesy.     No  use 
blinking  an  ineluctable  if  somewhat 
troubling  truth. 

Haclltt  and  ChhirleB  L«rab. 
William  HazUtt  can  scarcely  toe  de- 
3Cril>ed  as  a  Philistine.  Nevertheless, 
he  abused  opera  in  terms  of  unmiti- 
gated   severity.      His    essay  "The 
Opera"  follows  his  more  famous  one, 
•The  Idiom  Jugglers,"  in  the  Scott 
Library  ediUon,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  his  preference.    He  finds 
tliat  opet«.  gives  you  too  much,  tie- 
cause  of  its  simultaneous  appeal  to  I 
the  senses— what  would  the  dear  man 
not  »iave  .said  of  Wagner?— that    at  _ 
th«  oipera  we  see  and  hear  wbat  was  , 
never  said,   thought   or  done  any-; 
where"  else;  precisely  the  reason  why  ) 
people  go  to   the  opera  to  ^^^pe  i 
reality;  also  that  "there  is  hardly  a  , 
vice  for  which  the  mind  is  not  thus 
eradnally    prepared,    no    virtue    of  \ 
which   is    not    rendered    Incapable  , 
^hich  it  \s  not  rendered  mca-P^ble!  | 
Hailitt  is  funny.   The  same  might  be , 
—  -  ,  isaid  of  the  "movies,"  dt  politics,  cyf  the  I 

,:an  successfully  In^'P'*"^' r.c.woik  "rabus^  of  ^  Charles  Lamt), 

r^e^  crowning  sccL.of  '-^rro'  ^^,«;,,f-^er  sl^ln  on  the  Imagination.  .  He  ^J^^! 
of  Scarpia's  pu.:?"it  of  Toscv  aml^^  T^^l^cl 


iirr  when  <-prtaln  persons  here  oto- 
;  Nui^vrt,  Beethoven.  Waffner  on 

the  score  of  patriotism,  when  it  is 

only  hatred  of  good  music  Let  W 
«ilent  evermore,  else  wa.«r  tneit 

^r/so  that  the  world  will  no  longer 

mistake  their  ongin. 

However,  there  Is  «n>ch  to  be  said 
pro  Xd  co«  on  this  theme,  and  an 
^penfng  nl^ht  1.,  not  the  praper  time 
for  such  discussions.     'Tosca    IS  as 
trTto  a   8ubj<K;t   for   an   attack  as 
X  other  modern  melodrama,  dus- 
ruised  as  opera.    Puccini  is  a  Clever 
compeer  Of  sensitive  reaction*.  Give 
Wm^  good  book  and  he  will  respond 
with  a  good  score.  Witness  ''Manon 
'LescaSf'    or    "Boheme."  "Madama 
iBuuerfly,"  which  Is  mock-turtle  Jap- 
anese, is  a  seemifig  exception;  yet 
•H«    popularity    in  this  country  has 
•  larwiy  depended  upon  its  interpre- 
i  tern  notably  Miss  Farrar.    We  were 
1  orient  at  the  flret  performance  of 
I  the  revised  version  at  the  Teatro  del 
■  Yerme,  MUan.  and  we  thought  then, 
as  we  think  now,  that  the  story  is 
weak,  the  compoeitlon  mere  plftlo, 
the  shavings  from  1^0°'"' «  ^^^J^l" 
Bhop,  table  d'hote  music.    Of  courec, 
the  public  disagrees  with  this  a'ctum, 
luckily  enough   for  the  box  office. 
"Tosca"    Is   compounded   of  sterner 
stuff    SardoU  was  an  aceompllehed 
craftsman  in  theatrical  effects.  His 
chara-cters  are,  for  the  most  part,  lath 
ind  plaster.   "ToBoa"  is  not  an  ex- 
ception.   It  is  artificial,  coawe  atid 
cruel.    Only  a  Sadistic  fancy  could 
have  devised  the  torturing  of  ^Mario, 
Intensified  in  the  lyric  drama,  by  the 
harrowing  music.    Theatrical  siinou- 
ettes  these  people:  Mario.  La  Tosca, 
Scarpia.    'Old  fashioned  too.  The 
music    faithfully    follows  the  melo- 
dramatic sentiment,  I'Ust  and  violence 
of  the  libretto;  follows  and  accurate- 
ly mirrors   the   inevitable  3hallow- 
ness  of  all  this  Sardoodledom.  But 
thrilling.  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 
Suspense,  brutality,  an  Insiticere  ten- 
derness are  in  evidence,  with  the  In- 
evitable machinery  of  Spying  poUce_ 
and  the  gauds,  wiles  and  gewgaws  of 
a    fair,    frail    womap.     If  Florian 
Tosca  cared  so  much  for  Mario  she 
wouldn't  have  hesiUted  a  moment  in 
making  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Other 
women,  in  and  out  of  fiction,  have 
done  It  and  in  nowise  Imperilled  their 
happiness;   besides,  the  lady  was  a 
light  o'  love  and— well,  you  recall  the 
old  adage  atwut  the  loaf  of  bread! 
The  one  strong  figure  in  the  play  is 
that  of  Baron  SCArpla.     He  was  a 
man,  call  him  a  bad  man,  but  a  virile 
villain,  and  the  other  characters  fade 
before  the  vivid  coloring  of  this  dom- 
inating nature,  lie  deserved  a  better 
tote:  stabbed,  dying  oft  the  floor,  en- 
circled by  mortuary  candles  and  the 
rather  regretful  glance  of  Geraldine 
Tosca.     Perhaps  Tosca  was  a  trifle 


years 

ago  bast  night's  performance  was  in 
tact  the  :0'2d:  there  is  thus  every  rca.son 
•vhy  It  should  be  familiar. 

The  chief   singers  In   the  ca.st  were 
those  who  have  been  mc«t  closely  identi- 
fied with  it  In  recent  years-Mme.  !•  ar- 
Mr.   Caruso,   Mr.   Scotti:  and  Mr. 


sorry  .  . 
formance. 


but  to  last  night's  p«' 


The  Performance. 


rar,  mi-  v..^..   ,  i„ 

scotti  has  given  his  significant  and  im 

,  Kc-^vl'ry         n  ^ng"  N^oidy  had  changed 


ly  reach  us  appointed  end. 

Its  I.yi'io  .Momriit»  Are  few. 

The  opera  itself  Is  not  one  of  the 
most  successful  products  of  Puccln.  s 
genius,  lor  In  It  he  attempted  to  force 
music  to  a  task  unfitted  for  it.  to  ac 


.skiUfuiuse  of  the  table  knife  to  s«vP  m^.^^^  P'^?.%*2' 
by  killing  him,  where                         ♦  »  \  do  plague  and  embitter  ^ 
Is  everything  and   music   Is  I'  -muSic   ^_  : 


elf 


act.' 


-i/'^'^^;^^p^^^xc^^%fi^c^^!;:^^tter^  ll^i 

"  The  vociil  part  of  the  score  is  to  ^"  Xas  to  keep  pace  with  It.  to/^ze  on 
c,.r  ,t  an  extent  made  ui>  of  Lri^Sfv  frames  and  be  forced  to  make 

'-'-•'T.;7^i°n"'^;h'it'ro?f"i?j*ir'"d?ii^ 

-.n  i'  ungrrteful  tii\o  the  sin^-e.^  ''^^^en  gentle  Charies  becomes  almost 
•l-h  •-    o  portunitv  came  In  melodramaUc  ^  f     ^^^e  truth  IB  that  he,  like 

i  c  i;  g  and  those  who  can  achieve  "  J^^^'J^t  ^as  tone-deaf.  Latilta  loved 
cs  'Tn  this  owe  n^^^re^-ratitude  for  R  .to  Hazlltt'8    passion  waS 

X^^^J^ArX^^  n^'osca.  Sen '  upon  'pictures^  ^^^^ 
I,  .  tSmcthi.iK  might  be  s^aid  ss  to  the  ^^^.j^ng   what  they  wrote  aoout 

nfluSn"    upo^-n    puoUc    t»3te   In    oper.  ^^^^^  ,^  b^sis  <>f  t^e  Thn^^J^ntb 

that- has  been  fexerclsod  by  this  revcu.i  pomm-andment—they  both  diamaiizeu 
■  ml  ill  geneiul,  unmusical  work  ;';V,f  r  ^iorikps  in  excellent  prose.  At 
hlnueuieVit  cannot  be  accounted  ;f,V,he  prose,  but  we  have 

J.e  best.  le.iisL  vYc 


The  high  lights  of  the  perforaiauce 
wei-e  the  singing  of  Caruso,  the  acting 
of  ScottS  and  the  beauty  of  Geraldine 
Farrar.  Not  to  mention  her  costumes 
But  this  doesn't  mean  that  Scotti 
didn't  sing  well  or  Farrar  didn't  act. 
On  the  contrary,  the  three  artiste 
were  in  admirable  vocal  condition,  and 
as  for  acting,  Caruso  left  little  to  de- 
sire in  his  second  act.  His  voice| 
was  dulcet,  his  climaxes  big.  out  no 
made  himself  too  old;  even  his  painter 
in  "Lodoletta"  was  younger,  more  de- 
bonnir,  more  romantic;  it  is  hot  «) 
much  a  question  of  wife  but  of  beard. 
Those  chin  whiskers  In  real  lite  would 
at  once  relieve  Scarpia  of  any  mis- 
givings a"?  to  his  ultimate  success;  he 
the  handsomer,  countly  fascinating 
figure  wl.ich  seems  to  have  .stepped 
across  the  f.-ame  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  However.  Caruso  is  OaruW, 
and  notwithstanding  the  thinness  Ot 
his  role  he  was  superb.  The  reports 
of  his  increased  fleshiness  are  not  ex^ 
aggerdted  (If  it  wasn't  Casuro  we 
Should  say  fat,  not  fleshy). 

We  remarked  that  Miss  Farrar  vva« 
a  vision  of  loveliness:  she  was  also 
attired  in  a  gown  which  made  the 
feminine  element  sit         a"^,,  f^!f- 
The  rumor  of  this  extraordinary  sytn- 
phony  in  olive,  green,  cherry,  all  jos- 
tling  for  recognition  in  a  battle  of  tne 
I  pic^rial  values,  must  have  reach^ 
ithe   Horse   Show,   for  the   first^  a^ct 
hadnt'  ended  when  e^ery  box  m  the 
building  was  crowded.    And  ho'ft  -ne 
cha^mg  lady  handled  her  drap^^^^^ 
her  clouded  cane,  her  feathcM  ana 
her  larynx!     She  was 
vocal    estate    and   ,<^^^''e.^/,los  we?^ 
d'Arte"  as  it  its  hollow  pathos  were 
genuine.    Scotti  repeated  his  marveU 
fous  interpi^tatlon  of  the  Baron  in  a 
hurry     It  is  ^  portrait  mellowed  by 
the  years,  effortless  art,  and  •worthy 
to  be  placed  in  the  fantheon  of  dra- 
matic impersonations.  -K-leanoMi 
Flavio   Ando.    who   was  Eleanora 
Duee^s  leading  man  during  her  flrtt^ 
;  ..luenoHii  lOM.-.  is  -fhi  one  artist  whose 
assumption  was  worthy  to  be  hiacK 
eted  with  Scotti's.    And  Signor  Ando 
didn't  sing.    The  great  Ital'anjf^. 
tone  was  in  excellent   voice,  con*- 
qiientlv  the  performance  was  a  bru- 
liant  one,  a  memorable  one.    A  WW 
more  such  and  the  old  bones  M:^ "»« 
opera— it  is  only  twentv  y«>»»- 


I. .  \         1 1  nil  1  y*— 

Tho  cast  Wfis  a  compoient  and  fa- 
miliar one.  Mfie-stro  Roberto  M  iran- 
eo*il  conducted  with  his  atx-uatomed 
tinoa  and  p.^rsplcaclty.  The  produc- 
tion was  s.-Uisfactwy  and  that  prop- 
erty bread  knlff  did  itn  Jjloody  work 
With  gloe.  Oh,  Tosoa! 
Toscaninl 


'The  Yeoman,  of  the  Guard." 


John  Qulne's  Song  Hecital. 

Joha  Quine  save  a  delightful  songr  re- 
Ital  In  eolian  >Lall  yesterday  afternoon 
nd  proved  anew  the  ruth  of  "in  sweet 
luslo  la  such  art."  No  one  who  had  thu 
ood  fortune  to  be  present  could  have  lis 

ned  even  to  one  ffroup  without  yielding 
the  spell  of  his  sweet  voice  and  sim- 
llclty  of  manner.  oN  affectation,  Jus; 
lain,  honest  Interpretation  of  melodious 
>n|:a  made  hl.s  work  as  refreshing  as  a 
alk  In  the  country  on  a  sunshiny  day. 

In  his  group  of  Kngllsh  songs  he  inUp- 
uced  three  new  compositions  by  Eugene 
lurdork.  He  was  obliged  to  repeat  "The 
■uU  Sea  Rolls  and  Thunders,"  -n  hicli  was 
lEhly  pictorial  but  not  as  good  as  "Br- 
'a>ed."  The  audience  would  have  listened 
(  this  sons  a  third  time  had  the  singer 
sen  willing. 

Ho  song  Toati'B  "SI  tu  le  Voulais''  wItJi 
ne  fec'IniT.  Lemalre's  "Madrigal"  was 
so  well  done.  Mr.  Quine's  whole  French 
roup  was  excellent,  althouerh  at  times  a 
Ight  nasablllty  and  an  Imperfect  tone 
eduction  made  him  a  little  lees  pleasure- 
}le  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been. 
,  Qulno  haa  the  Intelligence,  however. 
remed^y  th'eso  faults.  IJis  diction  was 
Imlrable. 


An  uneven  i>crforma.ncc  of  "The 
Yeoman  of  i;»e  Guard"  by  the  Society 
of  American  Sinsrers  company. at  thf 
Park  Theatre  last  night,  ■was  re- 
We"  prefer  I' deemed  partly  by  the  mer6  beauty 
and  wit  of  the  opera— to  Which  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  themselves  took 
the  liberty  of  glxing  .  first  place 
among  their  Joint  works — and  part- 
ly aKso,  and  not  a  little,  by  some 
admirable  and  several  highly  credit- 
able contribuUons.  both  individual  and 
composite,  from  the  players  and  sing- 
ers. The  Shadbolt  of  William  Dan- 
forth,  for  instance,  was  almost  every- 
thing that  the  most  critical  could  ask 
of  that  m*rry  wag  of  a  Principal  Tor- 
mentor. And  the  Jack  Point  of  Frank 
Moulan,  if  it.  lacked,  in  the  acoom 
plished  rhetorical  quality  which  dls 
tinguished  De  Wolf  .Hopper  in  thfe 


'mnlo  princl- 
MiKls  v  <'re  auocioualy  ■  got    up,  but 
Shadholt's    exterior    decoration     was  . 
humorous,  .Jack  Poltifs  daiWy.  Elsie's 
tempting,  aJid  PhoeWs  plcture.sqUe. 
I    The  orchestra  was  kinder  to  the 
[music  than  the'  cliorus-^but  reason- 
able allowance  must  .be  made  for  llrsl- 
I  night  ragged  edges. 


lij   nXCU.'.KD  .VI.DKICU, 


Th.e  KerliNhire  «trinB  «|aaj-tct. 
llio  lierlt.shiro  String  Quartet, 


hieli 

already  made  a  plaeu  for'^lt.self  in 
he  music  of  New  York,  gave  Its  first 
oncert  of  the  season  in  Aeolian  liall 
List  evening  before  a  large  audience,  at- 
i:  acted  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  tlio  fact 
(hiLl  two  new  compo.sltions  were  to  be 


Miss  CbrlqulBt's  Itebut. 
Misa    1.1111    Carlquist,     a  charming 
juns    Scandinavian-American,  made 
fr  a«but  in  a  song  recital  last  night 
Aeoban  Hall.    She  has  been  heard 
New  York  before,  having  sung  in  the 
•ologue     of     "Kismet"  some 
ars  ago  with  Otis  Skinner. 
Her  programme  last  night  was  light 
character  and  consisted  of  songs  by 
acFayden  Hawley,  Foster  and  Scandi 
ivian  composers.     She  was  heard  to 
st  advantage  in  Sibelius'  "Varsang. 
er  voice  is  light  In  quality,  birdlike 
sweetness.   Her  sense  of  pitc  his^ac- 
irate.     Her    manner    is  charml5(Isrl.^ 
live.    -Vt  present  she  is  not  ready  for 
difficult  field  of  recital  but  must 
considered  rather  as  a  gifted  young 
nateur. 


same  part  (Point  was  the  finest  thing'i„i^j.eji  {q,.  the  first  time  in  New  York. 
Hopper  ever  did),  laid  hold  of  some-j These  were  Saint  Saen's  new  quartet, 
thing  which  Hopper  missed  of  the! in  G,  op.  13H,  and  the  suite  for  viola 
deeper  feeling  of  that  quaint  mum- .uid  piano  by  lirnfist  Bloch  that  won 
mer's  rdle.  The  death  of  the  Merry-j  *'he  prize  offered  for  the  current  yea.)- 
man.  a.  Moulan  presented  it.  touched' "^.^fe  Berkslure  M^.i.  KesU- 

the  true  tragic  note  so  justly  that  ' 'oolidge.  to  whom  the,  work  is  dedl-. 
the  houseful  that  came  to  lanlgh  had  ;;  ;,V,='',„p^;,^te,^°o  "'tfe  '/e.U^°  and'^me 
half  a  mind — just  for  a  moment — to  ]i  i<  kcr  of  the  string  quartet.  Be.side.s 
sob        A^^,   'v  tlie   two   new   eompo.sition   .Beethoven  s 

SOD.      /l^qrV  ^       ^  mr  quartet  in  A.  opp.  18,  No.  5,  was  played. 

That  was  the  keen  edge  of  humor    liotli  the  new  composition.'!  were  dis- 

■  iVsoCd  in  The  Times  on  the  occasion  ot 
ilic   festival.     Saint-Saens's   quartet  us 
work  of  an  octogenarian  who  ha.s 


hn  Quine,  Baritone.  Sings  Again. 

John  QuIne.  a  baritone,  heard  with  the 
'iclety  of  American  .Singers  !ti  EnsU.sh 
I'ura  hist  year.  ga\  e  bin  second  song  re- 
jtal  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
on  with  evident  purpose  to  advance 
mself  in  this  more  intimate  form  of 
usical  art.  He  has  a  light  voice,  which 
u.'sed  with  taste  and  appreciation  of 
yle  in  old  and  modern  French  pieces, 
ille  his  Kngli-sh  ballards  brought  ba,ck 
e  one  popular  MoUoy  and  others,  more 
cent,  by  Cecil  Forsyth  and  Eugrene 
urdock,  both  encored. 


.III!  Carlquist  in  Swedish  Songs. 

Lilll  Carlquist,  a  debutante  in  song  re- 
tal  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening,  de- 
te<l  half  her  program  to  Swedish  folk- 
ngs  and  popular  airs  sung  in  the  orlgl- 
1  tongue,  with  a  simple  delicacy  be- 
ting such  music  and  becoming  to  the 
ung  singer.  She  has  a  graceful  stage 
ssence  and  a  rippling  soprano  voice 
ilch,  while  it  sustains  no  great  cll- 
axes.  Is  yet  pleasing  in  precisely  the 
rs  she  sanpr.  There  were  also  English 
ngs.  Including  entire  groups  by  Mac- 
li  t' 1  ^en  and  Hawley. 


Tliey  offered  nothing  entirely 
w.  to  be  sure.  For  the  Tosca  of 
.aldine  Farrar  and  the  Scarpia 
Antonio  Scotti  have  long-  since 
en  measured  at  their  true  worth, 
r  has  Enrico  Caruso's  portrayal 
Mario  become  dim  in  the  mem- 
y.  although  the  famous  tenor  has 
ly  sung  the  role  sporadically  in 
;ent  years. 

Vet  is  there  always  something 
at  invites  comment  regarding  ar- 
ts of  such  distinction,  especially 
a  time  when  every  one  is  curious 
know  whether  they  will  maintain 
standards  set  in  the  past. 

CARl'SO  IX  VOICE. 

Happily.  Signor  Caruso  returns 
us  in  complete  possession  of  his 
wers.  That  was  made  apparent 
his  expectant  list-eners  soon  after 
:  prolonged  applause  that  greeted 
l9  entrance  and  brought  the  per- 
Irmance  -to-  a  full  stop  had  sub- 
ed.  In  the  F  major  Lento  his 
ice  had  all  its  mellow  radiance 
ci  dramatic  intensity,  the  high  A 
d  B  flat  ringing  out  vibrant  and 
presslve  without  any  sign  of  ef- 
rt. 

L'nfortunately.  the  same  cannot 
said  of  Miss  Farrar,  who  also 
fbked  an  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
when  she  made  her  first  ap- 
larance  in  a  new  creation  of  va- 
d  hues  that  defied  the  descriptive 
nwers  of  any  one  but  an  expert  in 
tings  sartorial. 
\Iready  the  cry  from  the  wings. 

Mario.  Mario"  had  given  cause 
•  misgivings  which  were  not  re- 
ved  when  the  famous  soprano 
gng  her  arioso,  "Non  lo  Sospiri  la 
stra  Cassetta."  Her  voice,  veiled 
the  outset,  sounded  unusually 
In  and  lacking  in  lustre.  More- 
er,  a  truthful  report  compells  the 
mission,  an  unpleasant  duty,  that 
r  high  tones  approached  close  to 


upon  which  this  most  Shakespearean 
of  the  works  of  the  two  masters  was 
intended  to  drop  the  last  curtain.  It 


held  fast  to  the  principles  and  inethod.s 
lliat  .havc  guided  .his  life's  work,  and 


wa.s  the  best  ending  the  revived  opera,  who  has  taken  occasion  lepeatedly  to 
J         2.-^    ^    .     ■  ,      .  I  oisavow  any  .sympathy  with   the  new 

has  had— as  the  beginnmgr  was  about,  J^l^^y",^  his  younger  fellow  eountryinen 

the  worst. 

Moulan  also  did  effective 'team  work 
with -Danforth— especially  In  the  cock- 
and-bull  soag,  while  Cfaig  Campbell 
sang  tha  part  of  Col.  Fairfax,  the 
nobleman- aboat  to  lose  his  helad.  al- 


...t    I'.ave    so    stron.aly    inriuenced  the 
jur.^^e  of  nui.^ie,  lutt.iiy.     It   might  be 
l(°n  as  a  pnite.'^t  oj    a  n  i)roof :  but  it 
11      of  a,  sni-t  that  will  .stem  any  tide 
lirih  they  arc?  riding.    The  music 
i:  l  iineii  of  the  composer's  clear- 
1  .1.   mill  logic,  his  skill  in  construction, 
i.s  fvp.  rience  in  the  treatment  of  his 
'  ii.  iial  and  his  medium;  but  it  is  lack- 
I   the   force  and   oiiginality  that 
the 


most,  if  not  quite,  well  enough  to  win  "'.o  -  .  -  -    ,  n 

i      .  .  .  will   give  it   any  la.sting  i.il 

forgiveness  lor  not  looking  It  in  the  j  literature  of  the  .^tt^ng  quart' t. 

rile  Berkshire  Quartet,  not 


least.  However,  if  that  spirit  of 
mockery  which  absolutely  must  be 
takeh'  along  when  you  go  to  Gil- 
bertian  opera  utterly  refused  to  accept 
Mr.  Campbell's  stag*  presence  as  that 
of  a.  soldier  of  high  rank  and  dis- 
tinguished valor,  It  was  still  possible 
to  shut  your  eyes  and  enjoy  even  so 
fir  Philip  Sydneyan  a  gong  as  "Is 

life  a  boon  " 

Adopting  the  Gilbertlan  principle 
of  topsy-turvy  and  ladies  last,  it  may 
be  said  that  both  Miss  Gladys  Cald- 
well and  Miss  Cora  Tracy  got  away 
surprisingly  well  with  enterprises  of 
considerable  daring.  For  Mis.s  Cald- 
well had  to  rely  upon  her  beauty  and 
grace  and  her  cleverness  as  an 
actress  to  give  due  value  to  the  part 
of  Elsie  Maynard,  though  it  is  quite 
beyond  the  physical  range  and  power 
of  her  voice  really  to  sing  the  Meiry- 
maid.  And  she  did  make  her  Elsie 
pictorially  so  appealing  that  her 
mpdest  pipe  almost  seemed  a  part  of 
i,ha,t  appeal.  The  orchestra  was  an 
able  co-conspiratdr  toward  this  effect, 
but  with  more  confidence — her  ner- 
vousness on  the  first  night  was  as 
noticeable  as  It  was  pardonable — she 
ought  to  do  still  better.  The  swoon 
at  the  fall  of  the  first  curtain  was  a 
particularly  pretty  bit  of  grace  and 
abandon. 

Miss   Tracy,    on   the   other  hand, 
could  be  confidently  counted  o^n  to 
sing    Phoebe's    fascinating  contralto 
songs.     But    nobody    knew  whether 
she    could  do    efficaciously  Phoebe's 
minxing.    Actually,  she  sang  Phoebe 
charmingly  and  wasn't  by  any  means 
a  negligible  minx,  though  there  may 
have    lingeired    about    her    a  faint 
memory    of    the    concert  singer's 
stricken  attitudes.  ■< 
.  Some  of  the  veterans  in  the  com- 
Spany  were  cruelly  disappointing  last 
evening — among    them    the  Tower 
Kong  and  "Warders,  Whom  Do  Ye 
Ward'?"  were    spoilsd— but  perhaps 
that  was  a  mere  ona-night  accident.  | 
The  costuming  of  the  Beef-eaters  | 
and  the  Tower  Green  civilian  hang- 
ers-on— mainly  female — satisfied  the 
color  requirements  of  the  stage  pic- 
ture reasonably  well — it  was  distinct- 
ly better  than  it  usually  is  in  these 
Park  Theatre  productions.  Mingled  in 
the  romping  route  of  sixteenth  cen- 
tury maidens  who  ^ccasionaIly  visited 
the  precincts  of  that  grim  old  forta- 
lice  was  Miss  Sallie  Keith— last  week 
Yum- Yum  in  "The  Mikado."'  now  in 
i  right  Gilbertian  style  "a,  member  of 


vet  p.n-- 

reorganlzed  sinee  the  de- 
I  .iriurc  of  Mr.  BaiUy,  the  viola.,  !iad;the 
i  i  si.^tani  e  uf  Mr.  Emile  Ji'erir,  for  many 
.\.-ai-8  fiiPt  viola  of  the  Boston  »Or- 
"he.-<ti  a  and  now  appearing  "  by  courtesy 
of  tbi-  Philadelphia  Orchestra."  a  player 
u)  the  fir.^it  rank.  He  and  .Mi.  Harold 
biiUfr  j^avo  a,  fino  p.  rtoi  i i  n  i n  ■  of  Mr. 
Blocli',^  suite. 

That  .suite  will  for  iiiau.N-  i)e  a  eonsider- 
able  problem.  It  in  a  work  of  sombre 
power  in  ihr  slvh-  of  the  composers 
I  ili  r  .  onipositions  already  made  known 
!:.r  Tiie  wraniatic  material  is  of 
,1  and  repellanl  aspect  its  treatment 
ill.  xoi  iible  in  pursuing  a  logical  end  and 
niakiiis"  no  ■■onipromises  witli  th''  liar.sh- 
ne.ss  aiid  dis.soviances  that  ari.'  im  L  witli 
on  the  road.  ,  .  i 

,\  fooling  for  beaiii  .v  is  Iho  last  tfung  | 
to  1h.  , ought  for  in  tl.i-.  v.  or  k.     Tho  com-  i 
lias  had  oth-i    onds  in  \-iow.  He 


iias  not  sought  to  i  i 
quality  that  is  to  hi 
Vf  Mr.  Bloch' s  musi 
Uy  in  the  J.ast  nio 


•iiso.  Til- 

dir^ool  ll-d 

Is  lioro:  / 
enient  tli 


ntal 
i;T  iiiueh 
mil  espe- 
influenee 


.  odnui 
ti.o-n  ts. 


■  r  th  •  l''ar  R'ast  is  unmistakable.  There 
,  some  skillful  recapitulation  of  pre- 
thenies  in  the  last  two  move- 
and.  indeed.  throughout  the 
foil!-  the  sontimental  power  and  re- 
souroo.5  oi  tho  treatment  ami  dovelop- 
nii-nl  uC  roost  unpi'oniisin;4'  material 
ri-.-os  tho  sttonlion  ;ind  even  exei'ts  fa.s- 
oiiiation,  if  tho  oornposoi-'s  indifference 
o.  1  oo'ir.tn'  'sn  bo  put  out  oi"  oonsiilcia- 
ii...)o  !'){'■  diffioirlty  of  this  is  oh\ious. 
Till    list  movements   ai-e  pr'obably 

liio  most  no.  ossiljle  to  tho  listener;  the 
!i  tifo.  v  illi  a  lor-ge  and  imposing  uttcr- 
ij.ioi  the  malto  vivo,  with  an  intense 
-  o'liiifv  in  the  working  of  the  Oidental 
I  torn.-,  and  pontatonic  intervals.  The 
ioioi  '  ssion  is  inoseapable  that,  however 
li.ffHi'H.    thi.s    suite    is    no  ephemeral 

.oo.ff. 

i  .Mi-s  Rosalie  .Miller's  Uecitals. 

.,.,-K  Rosalili  Milloi',  sr.prano,  appeared 
]>roitoiday  afternoon  befor.'  a  large  and 
Ifriendly  audience  in  I'arnegie  Hall  in  a 
U.  nc;  r  r  il'il  that  li  ol  number  ot  inter- 
,    ,  Miller's   voice  'S 

!  len  it  ip  heard  at 
lotili  ii,>r-  tones  are 


vajs  proa  I 
ot  ver-y  p 

tonsi-v.-.  jo 


best  ailvan- 
^an  and  not 
lange.    It  is 
1 ; ; '  r' s  interests 
1   hv   .qi'.iriR   ili>  recital 
ostead  of  a.  siuall  one. 
,  .iii  o  iict  powerful,  but 

,:.  ii.tistic  and  emotional 

^,1.  .1  .,f.    There  is  a  certain 

..  .f-fioii.  V  si  1 'jlor  and  variety,  of  ex- 
r.'sslotl  'in  her  voice,  and  what  she  has 
1.''  these  qualities  hardly  carries  to  a  full 
.  f  feet  in  the  larger  spaces.  One  of  Miss 
'.-iHer'.s  e.\cellent  qualities  is  a  <dear 
I  iiuiK-tation,  especially  in  lOnglish  songs. 

Her  style  in  the  interpretation  of  three 
-songs  -  oy  Handel  was  txeelleiit.  blie 
avoided,  and  probably  with  wisdom, 
songs  of  deeper  expr  ession  by  .Schumann 
fiiri  Woif,  .-ind  sang  the  former's  "  Mel- 
io  .  io.lv  '■  Moil  ■'  .stnowballs,"  the  latter-'s 
"i  ood  spl  it.-,"  "  Coquette,"  and  "  Su- 
1 'ii'-a's  Song."  jVs  is  t'to-  ms.  with  a 
...lood  many  of  the  fsii  ifol  s.mgs  of 
U  OVf  in  a  lighter-  \  ein.  tlo  li  eater  part 
of  the  interest  is  in  tli.i  pouiofoi-te  ac- 
.  ..impaninient.  ani.l  that  is  the  r  ase  with 
luoKe,  even  with  the  setting  of  "  Sulei- 
i^p.'s  Song."  Walter  Golde  played  them 
\'.  ith  much  .skill  and  discretion.  Thr  ee 
;  itcresting  songs  by  CSeorge  H-ue  Miss 
<l;lh!'     s,T,ig    with    evident  sympathy, 

0  oliih  the  diction  in  Frenoli  is  less 
^      1  E'r.s  rr  in  English. 

.    .^roup  of  four  "  rispetti   "   by  Wolf 

1  l  i  ar  i.  and  another  of  American  songs, 
'  1  iMding  two  negro  spirituals,  closed  the 
pi  ogram. 


7S 

levitzki 


It  only  all  .piano  reclialB  would  toe 
like  that  oi  Mlsoha  'Levitzki  at  Car- 
neeiia  Hall  iarit  night!  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  many  piano  "reci- 
,  tala,"  but  OHO  Levitzki,  Here  !s  a 
young  man,  born  in  llussia,  'though 
a  re.sident  of  this  city  aiuce  his  child- 
hood. He  studied  here,  first  wi^li 
Mrs  Thomas  Taipper,  latt:r  we  be- 
lipve,  with  that  sterling  pianist,  w>in- 
poser  an.U  pedag<j.gue,  Sigismund  Sto- 
jowski.  If  Lovitzski  had  come  her- 
alded as  the  greJttesl  living  successor 
of  Liszt  Or  Itubiru^toin,  .groat  would' 
hit*e  been  the  trumpetiugs.  He  is, 
however,  :x  modcat  youth  who  plays 
the  piano  as  Heifetz  plays  the  fiddle; 
by  the  graces  of  God.  His  talent 
proclaims  him  the  best  pianislic  tim- 
ber— ^we  had  almost  ij'ritlcn  presi- 
den-tial — since  the  adverut  of  Joseif 
Hofmann;  aJJd  that  is  saying  a.  lot. 
At  his  cradle  his  fairy  godmother 
dowered  him  with  aJI  the  mu.sical  gifts 
save  one — the  gUt  of  tears.  Ivife  and 
lis  experiences,  whether  sweet  or  ibit- 
Ler,  :ri,ay  remedy  that  omi.ssiott.  He 
;>!ays  with  s.uoh  oharm,  the  charm  of 
1.  happy  temiperament,  no  doubt  capa- 
jle  of  falling  in  a.nd  out  of  love  a  haJf- 
liozen  times  a  day  (as  Oiopdn  did), 
fklia  sparkling  style,  oomimand  of  a 
jvaried  tone  palette,  hiis  power,  elas- 
ticity and  propulsive  rihylhiD© — even 
ia  Ohe  slowest  moveiment  you  feel  tihe 
rhybh-mic  pulse-beat  —  his  finished" 
mcchanifsm,  ail  thejse  are  fascinating 
factors,  yt  do  not  repre,seul  the  full  ■ 
measure  of  the  young  man.  He  is 
from  head  to  heels  musical,  fits  toucii 
singis.  His  inteJligence  is  admirabW 
and  .his  flair  for  the  cornposwr's  mean- 
lings  is  born,  not  made.  In  a  word,  a 
piano  virtuoso  who  promises  to  be  In 
Ithe  world's  first  rank. 

His  Beethoven  is  still  iTninattirc. 
{ The  Aj>assionata  SoViata  was  big, 
j  bold,  and  in  the  finale,  fiery.  Therij 
were  several  technical  slips  in  the 
!  first  and  last  movements,  but  they 
were  unimportant  The  andante  and 
variations  did  not  sound  the  aoleinn 
note,  ibut  tonaUly  thery  were  beautiful. 
Levitz.^i  played  on  a  new  instru- 
ment, truly  of  orchestral  quality.  The 
upper  register  sounded  like  a  flute 
under  his  toch.  His  bas.ses  were  helJ- 
like.  He  was  a  charmer  tn  the  Cho- 
pin group,  changing  the  order  of  the 
programme.  He  played  the  F  minor 
noctunie — not  the  F  inapor — the  A 
fiat  study  from  opus  25.  the  "Aeolian 
Harp."  rt  was  a  trifle  restrained, 
lacking  intimate  poetry,  which  an 
encore,  the  A  flat  'valse — the  third  of 
that  key  signature — was  too  metro- 
nomic and  lacked  rubato. 

But  in  the  study,  double-sixt.hs,  the 
virtuoso  came  to  the  .surface,  in  as- 
tounding performance,  it  was  almost 
legato,  and  so  enthusiasm-breeding 
that  he  had  to  repeat  the  piece,  play- 
ing it  still  swifter,  lighter  and  softer. 
De  PfLchmann  is  the  only  pianist  who 
delivered  this  tremedou.<ily  difficult 
study  absolutely  legato,  as  he  did  the 
.srtudy  in  G  .sharp  minor,  double- 
thjrds.  Levitzi  achieves  hi.s  legato  b: 
a  deft  hand  stroke  and  a  dextrou: 
blending  of  the  pedal.  His  pedalliii!. 
is  excellent.  The  double-third  stud-v 
remained  a  study,  notwithstandin? 
ithe  digital  mastery  displayed.  T)', 
jPficbmanru  as  well  as  Joseffy,  mad' 

of  it  a  poem.  Sxciting,  too.  waa  the 
Polonaise  in  A  flat,  the  Heroic,  yet 
it  lost  its  massive  spirit  because  of 
the  too  rapid  tempo.  The  Polonaise 
is  a  stately  dance,  not  a  martial 
quickstep.  But,  then,  Levitzski  only 
patterned  after  other  pianists  who 
seek  tlie  sensational  at  any  cost.  H;; 
variety  of  tone-color  was  magnificent 
That  is  his  special  gi.ft.  When  we  lef 
the  crowded  hall  he  was  .rippling  of. 
the  G  flat  study,  the  Butterfly  ot 
Chopin,  and  the  evening  wasn't  half 
over.  He  was  recalled  six  times  after 
the  Bethoven  number.  Mischa  I.fevit- 
zslti  is.  we  repeat,  a  pianist  wJio 
charms  and  a  rare  sort  nowadays. 
You  may  count  such  artists  on  the 
liligers  of  one  hand  and  '--ave  several 
dig-its  to  spare.  Josef  Hofmann  and 
Guiomar  Novaes  are  two  others. 


Rosa   Raisa  Sings    m  Nave," 
Composer  Montemezzi  Leading. 

t.'HICAGO.  Ill,,  Nov.  18,— Ten  weeks' 
season  of  grand  opera  in  Chicago  opened 
this  evening  at  the  Auditorium  with  a 
oaeked  and  brilliant  house,  the  list  of 
box  subscribers  being  larger  than  ever 
before,  while  more  than  $6,000  was  re- 
fused, and  many  seats  were  sold  at 
large  premiums.  The  special  attraction 
was  the  first  production  in  this  country 
of  "La  Nave,"  under  the  direction  of 

'  the  composer,  Italo  Montemezzi.  Th.- 
opera  has  a  patriotic  text  by  Gabriele 

I  d' \nnur;gio,  and  Rosa  Raisa  made  a 
gr  eat  success  as  Basiliola,  its  heroine. 
\n  elaborate  spectacle  was  designed  by 

[Norman  Bel  Geddes.  ,  . 

Uurmg  the  week  Signor  Campanini 
has  scheduled  "Madame  Butterfly"  on 
Wednesday  evening.  with  Taniaki 
\liura-  Thursday.  "Fedora."  in  which 
Edward  Johnson,  the  ..American  tenor, 
ntaJtes  hi.s  Chicago  debut;  Friday.  "  'I'he 
Masked  Ball,"  with  Bond:  Saturday 
matinee.  "  Norma,"  with  Raisa,  and 
Saturday  night,  "Lucia." 
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PEIZE  SUITE  BY  QUARTET. 

audience  that  attended  the  concert 
the    Berkshire   String    Quartet  Jast 
night  In  AeoUan  Ilall   were  somewhat 
I  perplexed  aa  to  what  its  definition  and 
I  purpose  might  be  as  they   listened  to 


nd 


'rcrnes:  Bloch's  Suite  for  Viola  and  Plane 
V  Innlns  composition  for  1919  at  the 
-shire  Chamber  Music  Festival  The 
e  Is  dedicated  to  Mrs.   Coolldge  to 
jse  generosity  the  quartet  is  indebted 
,ror  Its  months  of  undisturbed  etudy  and 
Ipro^aoime  preparation. 

'>venty-flve  manuscripts  had  been  sub-| 
led  In  the  contest.  Of  these  six  were 
considered  and  Mr.  Bloch's  was  chosen  aa 
!the  mo3t  muslclanly.  The  judses  were 
Frederick  Stock,  Harold  Bauer.  Rubin 
Goldmank.  George  Lon^y,  Ixjuls  Ballly 
and  Richard  Aldrlch. 

It  would  be  impossible  on  a  first  hear- 
ing to  give  any  but  an  Impressi-^nlstlc 
account  of  the  composition.    A  uc.  Uled 
analysis  can  be  made  only'  after  an  in- 
timate study  or  after  several  hearing^- 
'suffice  it  to  say  that  diverse  opinion  as 
to  its  merits  agiUted  friendly  groups  be 
tween  the  various  parts. 
I    The   composition    Is   divided    Into  sixil 
'movements,  lento-allegro,  moderato,  all«-| 
•gro   crtolco  and  moltovlvo.    It  Is  in  thelV 
ultra  modern  school  and  sUows  it  kinship 
to  Btravlnsky.   In  fact  Pet.  ushka  and  his 
marionette  dance  tunes  were  in  one's  con- 
sciousness lliroughout  the  entire  perform- 
ance.   Tho  worli,  although  scored  only 
for  piano  and  viola,  brought  into  being 
entire  orchestral  effects  from  harp  gliss-| 
andos  to  percussion.   The  rhythmic  treat-; 
ment  was  fascinating,  calling  one  Inces- 
santly to  dance.    There  were  snatches  of 
delightful    melody,    wistful    litllo  songs; 
nnxloua  to  be  developed,  but  drowned  out| 
•  tho  restless  mathematical  fancy  of  the- 
mposer.   Dlssonamies.  open  fifths,  quiclt| 
successions  of  forbidden  octaves  piqued' 
the  attention,  but  a  restless,  suspended 
tonality  savo  for  one  pronounced  dominant 
In  massive  chord  effect  were  tho  general 
characteristic. 

litllo  neighbor  remarked  it  sounds 
,c  a  ghost  dancing  Its  way  through  the 
„rth.   People  frankly  laughed;  otliers,  In 
■  rested   In  tho  newer '  harraonio  forms, 
.tred  at  them. 

The  occasion  was  Jntereetlng.  Mr.  Ferlr 
•id  Mr.  Bauer  played  the  suite  with  great 
ire.   At  times  It  seemed  as  If  Mr.  Bauei 
i.mlnatcd    the   performance    too  much, 
the  conclusion  the  artists  were  called 
;t   several   times  and   Mr.   Bloch  was 
'.iced  to  acknowledge  the  applause. 
'Iher  numbers  on  the  programme  w^cre 
e  Saint  Saens  Quartet  No.  2  in  G  major,; 
'  -  ven  tor  the  first  time  In  New  York,  andi 
■  ethoven's  beautifully  melodious  quartfttJ 
.  A  major.  The  Berkshire  Quartet  playedl  | 

MISS  MILLEB  HEABD  IN  SONGS, 

For  several  seasons  Miss  Rosalia  Miller, 
American  soprano,  has  been  giving  annual 
recitals  In  New  Tork,  but  never  until  yes- 
rerday,  when  she  was  heard  In  Camfegie 
Hall,  had  she  made  so  pretentious  an  aiv- 
'..earance  here.  A  large  audience  heard 
ner  sing  a  long  programme  of  the  conven- 
lional  sort,  starting  with  old  Handel  arias 
!nd  running  through  German  songs 
Schumann  and  Hugo  Wolf  translated  Into 
l',ngllsh,  and  French  numbers  of  Hue, 
.Saint-SaSns  and  others  into  the  usual 
:;^roup  of  American  songs  at  the  close  of 
ilie  programme.  In  a  smaller  hall  Miss 
.Miller's  entertainment  would  have  been 
more  enjoyable,  but  she  could  not  have 
nacked  her  audience  into  Aeolian. 

Her  singing  has  an  intimate  chann.i 
r.ather  a  light  voice  and  miniature  style' 
are  characteri.'tic  of  her  recitals.  Her 
Handel  numbers  were  not  very  effective, 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  charm  to  her 
.Schumann  and  Wolf  offerings.  Schu- 
mann's "'Snowbells"  was  repeated  after 
msiilent  applause. 

w||lter  Golde  at  the  piano  played  eJLcep- 
itlonally  good  accompaniments,  as  he  al- 
ways does. 


ijoulsvllle 

local  cnapter,  American  l'';Sio^- 

Tho  Legiou  officers  said  their  acttor 
was  based  on  a  resolution  adopted  by  th« 
national  convention  in  Minneapolis  whicn 
condemned  all  efforts  to  generate  sym- 
pathy for  Germany  and  her  allies 
through  operas,  plays,  performer? 
artists  of  enemy  countries. 

By  MAX  SMITH. 
K  LABGE  and  discriminating  audi- 
ence  gave  a  friendly  welcome 
to  Rosalie  Miller  at  her  ^o^<^ 
^^^^H^ sLrd^-^er  a^so^ 


act.     with  Miss 
.  ,  ,    ,  urus",  Amnto,  Lau- 

ionti    :inil    ralmnuri.    Mr.  Moranzoni 

condnctins.  ., 

"La  ''orii:!  <lcl  Destino  —Camp  sfiono 
with  M.u^amc  Polaunois.  chorus  an(» 
ballet'  (a>  Pcasnnt  Pan'^o.  corps  dc  bal- 
let •  (V>)  Cvpsv  Ponce.  Miss  Rosina  Gull) 
nnti  Mr.  P,onfigli<- '.  ('')  Tarantcllc.  Miss 
(;,illi  Mr  Ronfiftlio  und  corps  dp  ballot. 
iVanfcs  arransed  by  M,iss  Galli.  Mr. 
Set*i  fonducinpr. 

;      Finalo— "God   Snvr  the  King. 

I  by  Mmr  TV^moos  ,\.ld:i  fnd  chorus 

I  St.Tr  Spangled  Br-n-ior."  sunj:  by 

!  FloreiK-f   Hii  <tc'    inri  clionis. 


sun? 
:  "Th. 
5Imc. 


rnrs^pathetlc  accompan 
l"c?ml^%r-^n  l^UjXeettlng  of 

Sr^rrV^^-^Se'lreltrr^aSre  ! 
first  teacher  was  the  great  fli  [ 

arr^ad^rroTThe  American  | 

^e'ce^n^years  Miss  MiUer  has 
*eln  ^SuivatLg  her  ^talents  as^^K^-, 

^iThtln  and  elevate  a  voice  some- 
Ir^^^fd^si^s^re-X 

^  Kf.^.7  l^^e^-Yo'^f-p  o^JcUo"^ 
^S^^eth!^.^''artr«cial.'  but  "interferes 
with  the  singer's  spontaneous  ex 

^'it  w°a"s  llrgely'because  of  this  in- 
fusion ^o'f  smfling  ^"-."^^if "d'^bl^ausl 

i;r?ht"r%tf.c^ronririm%"{s£^£ 

ll\lJ?^Snil^ena^l^^^a 

*\TEn?,?srTh\'c\'"hremployed 
in  a  e^roup  of  songs  by  Schumann  , 
and  Wolf,  her  diction  was  remark- 
^h\v  \listlnct  and  intelligible.  One 
Of  her  most  de^PghtfuI  contributions 
\n  fict   was  the  former  composer's 
IngfatlktTngly     naive    "Sno'^/J  f'. 
which  she  repeated.    Her  unsatis- 
?IctSry  pronunciation  in  Italian  and 
^ench-^especlally    of    the  vowel 
sounds-made  It  <J'«1°"1V  ^o  under- 
Btand  the  -words  of  songs  toy  Hue, 
lalnt-Baens  and  ^'oldowskl.  and  of 
Wolf- Ferrari's  "Quattro  KTspettl  — 
four  charming  songs  by  the  corn- 
noser  of  "La  Vita  Nuova,' 

The  group  of  selections  ty  Amer- 
ican musicians  embraced,  bes  des 
her  accompanist's  Anely  conceived 
"Sudden  Light."  Ma/be  Wood  H  I's 
prettily  appealing  "Old  English 
Lullaby,"  two  Negro  Spirituals  ar- 
ranged by  William  .Roddick  and 
Frank  La  Forge's  "Song  of  the 
Open." 

PRINCE'S  NIGHT 
AT 


Suite  by  Ernest  Bloch  for 
Viola  and  Piano  and  Saint 
Saens  Quartet  Features  of 
9eciial  at  Aeolian  Hall 


••Prince  of  Wales'  Nighf  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  proved  to  be 
something  like  three  arts  of  "Hamlet 
before  the  Melancholy  Dane  came  into 
the  show,  for  the  royal  British  scion  did 
not  arrive  unUl  most  of  the  musica 
program  had  been  beautifully  presented 
to  an  inattentive  but  gorgeously  dressed 
mutual  admiration  society  which  assein- 
bled  to  look  upon  a  noble  guest  and  to 
endure  an  operatic  program  and  pay  the 
regular  prand  opera  scale  of  pnces  for 

^The'S;    -as   not   what  might  be 
called  an  artisti.  musical  s-cess  so  ta 
as    the    congregation  ./^fbitrnts 
Outside  of  the  regular        f '  ' 
of  the  famous  temple  ot  'i^''*" 
,he  audience  <J,if  ^t^^how^mi^h^atten^^^^^^ 


Two  works  in  which  the  informing 
ipirlt  was  in  odd  contrast  were  pre- 
sented last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall  at  the 
concert  of  the  Berkshire  String 
Quartet — the  Saint-Saens  Quartet  No. 
2.  opus.  153,  and  Ernest  Bloch's  suite 
for  viola  and  piano.  Each  work  was 
'oeing  presented  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York,  and  each  proved  interest- 
ing, though  in  radically  different  ways. 
The  quartet  was  a  work  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  dean  ,of  French 
composers.  It  was  melodious,  set  in  k 
form  hallowed  by  usage,  well  made, 
quite  in  the  great  tradition.  It  was 
played  by  Mr.  Kortschak,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Ferar  and  Mr.  Stoeber  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  if  with  somewhat  dry 
tone. 

Mr.  Bloch's  suite  was  first  played 
last  September  in  Pittsfield,  where  it 
won  first  prize  at  the  Berkshire  Cham-  , 
her  Music  Festival.    It  is  dedicated  by  i 
the  composer  to  Mrs.  F.  S.  Coolidge,  the  ' 
donor  of  the  prize.    All  who  know  the ' 
previous  work  of  the  Swiss  composer,; 
whether  or  not  they  may  be  sympa- 
thetic with  its  predominant  spirit,  were! 
justified   in   expecting  something  far 
from  the  ordinary.    Thev  were  right. 
The  suite  is  written  in  an  idiom  and  in 
a  spirit  which  is  distinctly  Mr.  Bloch's 
own.   "rhrouBhout  it  he  makes  no  com- 
promise, ana  gives  what  he  must  give 
regardless  of  public  favor.    The  suite 
has,  of  course,  an  Oriental  tinge;  even 
in  its  melody,  and   Mr.  Bloch  is  a 
melodist  of  no  mean  order,  there  is  an  | 
acrid  flavor,  and  its  abrupt  rhythms 
and  dissonances  seem  borne  to  us  as  if 
on  winds  from  Eastern  deserts.  The 
three   last  movements   are  the  most , 
completely  satisfying,  the  second  of 
these  in  particular  being  of  a  lofty  if 
.-omewhat  sombre  nobility 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bloch  intended  the  j 
suite  originally  for  viola  with  orches- 
tra, and  in  the  piano  part  there  Is  evi- 
eence  of  an  orchestral  inspiration.  The 
general  spirit  of  the  work,  though  by 
r.o  means  joyous,  is  distinctly  happier 
than  that  which  has  informed  the  com- 
positions by  which  he  is  more  gen- 
erally known.  This  is  gratifying  and 
it  is  hopeful.  The  suite  was  superbly 
played  by  Harold  Bauer  and  E»iile 
Ferir.  The  concert  closed  with  th' 
Beethoven  Quartet  in  A  major,  Op.  U 
No.  6. 


BECITAIi  BY  MISS  SIMON. 


Rosa  Simon,  Newcomer  Here, 
Gives  Fluent  Piano  RecitaJ 

A  pianist  new  to  the  New  York  con- 
cert halls  gave  a  recital  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  .aiolian  Hall.  She  was  Miss 
Rosa  Simon,  and  she  proved  herself  an 
r'xcellent  musician  and  one  who  pos- 
sessed a  fluent  and  flexible  technique. 
Her  playing  of  Debussy's  "Eefleta  di 
I'Eau"  was  delicately  colored,  and  in 
ihc  Brahms  E  flat  minor  Intermezzo 
and  B  minor  Rhapsody  she  showed  a 
ine  emotional  instinct  controlled  by  B 
just  taste  and  sense  of  dynamic  bal- 
ance. Other  things  which  she  played 
were  the  Bach  "Italian  Concerto."  the 
■^ciiumann  G  minor  Sonata,  and  the 
Scarlatta  A  major  Sonata.  Her  audi- 
ence was  of  excellent  size,  and  it  was 
abundantly  appreciative. 


A  Thousand-Dollar  Suite, 


whon    Car«j;r"'or"'Flu7ence   Easton  or 
the    ballet    were    in    evidence,  although 
,Mme    rrances   Alda,   who  ^'^'^^..^^f^ 
^^v..   the   King.     and   Mme.  I'loience 
Ka.tni    who  uplifted  "Ihe  HUr  Spau- 
!  gltd  Bannei-  in  glorified  song  did  corn- 
Miss  Rosa  Simon,  who  gave  a  piano  re-  j  maud  an  ovation   ^^  tiicu.^^^  necessarily 
iclUl  In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday.  Is  a  more  ,  ^^""'i^^„Pe  of"  musical'  gratification 
force-ful  player  than  the  general  run  ef  I  *  .j^ng    well,    all    of    them.  \  uncommon  thing  to  pay  'i! 

feminine  pianists.  She  has  a  strong  touch ;  CaVuso  was  agahi  in  "jjlf'^i^J^d  t'e"e  thousand  dollar.,  for  a  suite  of  n,oms,  | 
and  still  is  able  to  color  her  tone  skllfuU.v.;,  and  Florence  babton  in  ^  i  ,  •    .ui.  wi/ip  wide 

in  technical  ...  tters  her  playing  is  not  b,.i|  from  ••Oberon     never  ..^j^n^j.^^ettei^^^^^  p,,,,,      t,,,  wide  wide 

ivond  reproach.  Some  of  her  difficult  pas-  ;  looked  'o^«''"'.  „  nearest  approach  !  world  who  ever  paid  a  thousand  del- 
I  sages  were  done  neatly  and  clearly        ^  act  ^P^ved^^to^be .  the^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^rs  for  a  suite  for  viola  and  piano  > 

Taure'ntf  and  llfe-f'Sniv  "g ave  \ Mrs.  F.  S.  Coolidge,  th*  founder  of 
lo!J:r^^^^:'^or^^  ^^^   Berkshire   String  Quartet.     The  I 


Mr.  Bloc'n'^jljHite  presents  a,  vi 
illustration  of  ftie  disadvantage  of 
cyclic  form.    Ch:' nber  music  orga 
zatlons,  as  {las  been  said  so  often 
ttteae  columns,  are  sadly"  in  n^ed  o 
reriertory   of  short   pieces,  such 
lighten  up  the  programmes  of  orcl' 
tral  societies,  pianists  and  vlollni 
Now,  the  last  number  in  this  p 
suite  would  serve  admirably  as  s 
a  piece.    It  has  melody,  atmosph 
tangible  Ideas,  and  a  rhythmic  one 
that  suggests  Percy  Grainger, 
audience  enjoyed  it  immensely, 
gave  the  composer,  who  was  in  a  1 
an  ovation.    Deservedly  so.  To 
that  Molto  Vivo  seemed  the  best  tl 
Mr.  Bloch  has  composed. 

Unfortunately — and    here  lies 
curse  of  the  cyclic  form — before 
delightful  piece  was  reached,  one 
to  listen  wearily  to  two  allegros  ( 
of  them  an  "ironlco"),  two  lentos 
a  moderato,  which  were  iinutters 
dull,  dreary,  un-idea'd,  and  not  c 
that;  they  were    linked  dissona 
long  drawn  out.  In  writing  them 
compo.ser  couldn't  get  away  from 
notion  that  a  musically  insipid  pi 
can  be  made  palatable  by  pepperln, 
with  dissonances.    If  the  final  num 
is  printed  .separately  and  the  chi 
ber  music  players  have  common  se 
(and  business  sense)  enough  to  ad 
it  that  way,  It  will  have  a  brilliant 
ture.    But  if  the  preceding  parts" 
left  to  hang  rounid  its    neck  Ilk 
millstone,  it  will  sink  out  of  sight,  : 
the  viola  player  will  again  hav<e  o 
the  partie  honteuse,  as  it  uSed  to 
called. 

The  whole  suit*  was  extremely 
played  toy  Emile  Ferir  aild  Hai 
Bauer.  Details  about  its  perfonna 
would,  perhaps  prove  less  Interest 
than  reference  to  a  third  kind  of  »!;■ 
The  reader  may  remember  th6  8t< 
but  it  is  worth  retelling.  When  G< 
mark  (not  our  Rubin,  but  Carl, 
composer  of  the  "Queen  of  Sheb 
was  a  young  man,  he,  wrote  a  si 
which  was  a  sensational  success. .  ( 
was,  of  course,  hugely  delighted,  i 
wherever  his  little  suite  went  he  1 
sure  to  go,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
public  approval.  One  day  Popi 
noted  as  'celljst  and  wit,  saw  Gc 
mark's  name  in  the  guest  book  o 
hotel  when  he  was  registering  his  c 
name.  Taking  up  the  pen  again, 
wrote  after  Goldmark's  name  "> 
suite." 


others  were  uncertain. 

With  fine  musical  judgment  she  played 
Brahms'  Rhapsody  In  B  Minor,  Opus  70.  It 
takes  a  truly  musical  person  to  play  Oils 
effectively.    A  nocturne  was  delightfully 
'  done  both  as  regards  tone  and  technique,  ^ 
and  Bho  brought  out  tho  spirit  of  the 
music  admlrabl.v.  Bach's  Italian  Concerto  | 
and  Schumann's  G  minor  t^onata  wer»| 
among  her  most  Important  numbers.  , 

CANCEL  KBEISLEB  CONCERT. 

liOUIS'VlLI.B,  Ky..  Tuesday.— The  pr*- 
-  sod  appearance  here  Thursday  of  Frits, 
-isler,  well  known  Austrian  vloliaiBt. 

II 


[ZV,  r>auiu<'^>^"c".   

Setti  took  the  baton  by  turns  and  th 
ballets  were  given  v.ith  hre  and  abau- 
.    Following  was  the  program: 
Oboron"— Overture  and  third  scone,, 
Miss   Easton  and   Miss  Howard., 
Bodanzky  conducting. 
•Samson      ct     Dalila"-Ballet  and| 
chorus  from  last  scene,  incidental  dances 
bv   Mis-^  Lillian  Ogden    niid    corps  de 
biillot  Mr.  Bambosohek  conducting. 

••Pomp     ana     Ciicumstancc  Ma 
(Elgar)— Orchestra    conducted  I'v 
Bambosclvk.  ^ 


don. 

•■( 
•witl 
Ml 


rcii 
Mr. 


Ola  is  usually  a  shy,  unobtrusive  in- 
strument. But  last  summer,  at  the; 
Berkshire  Chamber  Music  Festival  it  | 
had  its  innings,  ousting  the  violin 
from  first  place.  As  a  result  of  a  prize 
competition,  Ernest  Bloch's  suite  for! 
viola  and  piano  was  played  on  that 
occasion,  and  last  night,  in  Aeolian 
Hall  the  Berkshire  Quartet  performed 
it  to  a.  New  York  audience. 


Rosalie  Miller's  Recital. 

Hugo  Wolf  is  with  us  again.  C 
blessing  the  war  conferred  upon 
was  a  respite  ia  Ustening  to  his  un 
spired  songs.  Now  we  have  them  w 
English  translations,  but  that  does  1 
make  the  music  any  less  uninsplr 
Misf!  Rosalie  Miller,  who  was  heard 
recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterc 
afternoon,  placed  three  on  her  p 
gramme.  Her  diction  is  excellent,  ( 
of  her  grefeitest  gifts,  but  who  t 
make  the  words  intelligible  in  si 
unsingable  stuff  as  "The  W( 
Sprite,"  and  if  the  words  are  inco 
prehensible  what  becomes  of  the  son 
value?  "The  Coquette"  was  less  i 
interesting,  but  our  own  Edward  M: 
Dowell'has  written  a  beautiful  sc 
to  these  same  words  of  Goethe. 

Miss  Miller's  voice,  which  is  agr 
able  in  the  lower  and  middle  registf 
sounded  strained  in  the  upper  no 
more  than  once  during  the  afterno 
Except  in  occasional  piano  high  ton 
she  uses  her  upper  voice  incorreci 
and  although  slie  controls  her  bre; 
well  in  the  matter  of  phrasing,  i 
docs  not  use  it  correctly  in  the  supp 
of  head  tones.  This  also  causes  slif 
riatii)ns  of  pitch  which  should  ala 
young  singer,  who  is  also 
Perhaps  her  most  succe 
in  every  particular  v 
Georges  °Hue's  gay  and  arch  "L-e  p 
sant,"  which  Miss  Miller  sang  w 
appropriate  charm. 


va 
this 
musician, 
ful  sonj 


Richard  Aldrich 


DA,  opeia  In  four  ncln.  Houli  l;i  Italliin. 
\  hv  .A.  C*jilnIniiKonl.  MmhIc  by  (;iupe]ipe 
J  v»rdl.    Al  the  ■Mtti'opolliaii  Oni'ia  lIouHe 

],,       li*  Kln»   I.oiilt  D'AiiK'-lo 

>N||iua«rl«   Uabi'UlIa  IjoHaiizonl 

n  It  ,Jdu  c;i8ii(lliv  Mur.lo 

"iKliiniSB  Cilovaiiiil  Mailliii-lll 

ImHs   (.ilovanni  Mnrtliio.. 

i  nnnsro   .'  Udiiatu  Ziiiiflll 

|Mrajrn(ar   I'IrIro  Aiuilslo 

,,  [,     ll'rlsl«««   Marie  Tiri'aiiy 

'  ^fl|      Conductor,  Roberto  .Moranzonl. 

HfBJdt  jPhe  opera  at  hot  second  poil'omiancft 
I  the  eeaaon  at  the  iMoti  opoIltan  Opsra 
pUBii,  lust  overling,  was  "  Aida,"  one 
i  the  main  props  of  the  season,  ns  it 
i  doubtlosN  destined  to  be,  as  It  has 
en  for  so  many  seasons  In  the  past, 
lere  |  j  Introduced  witli  wisdom  thus  early, 
fe  performance  also  served  for  an 
rly  Introduction  to  tills  public  of  three 
th«  new  slngrers  of  the  company,  wlio 

I  expected  to  take  Important  places 
■)  the  work  of  the  season.  They  were 
,'lhrinlla  Besanzoni  as  Amnerla,  Glo- 

•inl  Martino  as  Ramfls,  and  Renato 
.  leUI  as  Amonasro.    Although  a  very 
^istdcrable  and  significant  part  of  the 
'■fornmnco  was  thus    contributed  by 
•'1   ne^-comers,    Itp   general  character 
cs.  Quite  n  I4e  ilftld  of  th'ise  that  have 
•n  enjoyed  of  Verd's  masterpcce  for 
-itood  while, 
t  la  a  strenuous  perfonnance  in  which 
i-y  reHourse  of  the  establishment  is 
Ished  upon  the  eoigeousncHs  of  the 
Cures  that  succer-i  each  other  upon 
stagre,  every  color  of  the  spectrum 
called  upon  to  take  Its  place  In  the 
orative   effect   and    every   ounce  of 
gers'  power  Is  devoted  to  building  up 
.  great  climaxe8,|a8  that  in  the  s<■en^' ' 
the  Hundred  Gate.-;  of  Thebes.  Tlip 
vcomer.s  fell  in  with'  the  prevailing 
rit  of  the  occasion. 

II  three  of  them  showed  themselves  ' 

■  a  quality  suitable  to  the  parts  Uiey  \ 
N  ume<.I  last  evening,  and  of  the  ar-  i 

1  uc  stature  expected  of  them.  Miss 
;an2oni  disclosed  a  voice  of  power 

■  richness  with  much  of  the  contralto 
ility  about  it,  expreslove  in  its  dra- 
tic  accent,  produced  at  certain  times 

r  A  manner  that  does  not  show  it  al 
i  best,  but,  but  put  at  the  service  of  an 
lersonatlon  of  skill  and  expt'rience. 
r.  Zanelli  as  Amanasro  made  an  ex- 
ont   Inipresssion    by   his  significant 
1  niatic  conception  of  the  part.  Hi.x 
^■e  is  rather  light,  but   of  excells-nt 
'T:al,     directed     by    intelligence  and 

•  'II.  and  promises  good  things.  Mr. 
rtlno.  so  far  as  he  had  an  opportu- 

■  last  evening  to  show,  is  of  .some- 
nt  lees  substance  as  a  .singer;  but 

powers  are  such  as  ought  to  be  ser- 
able.  There  are  interf  .=ting  possibill- 
r  In  all  the  new  singers  who  an- 
red  last  evening  and  there  will  be 
-  ler  opportunities  for  an  observation 
vhat  they  can  do  when  they  are  freed 
11  thf  burden  that  necessarily  weighs 
||.  n  a  first  appearance. 

he  other  singers  have  been  heard 
"ore;  but  Miss  Muzio  cau.«ed  disquiet 
Diher  persistent  forcing  of  her  voice, 
jfi^Ti  which  Mr.  Maitinplli,  the  Ra- 
aiiea,  was  al.so  not  whoUv  free.  Hp 
ndectPd,  apparently,  to  observe  that 
A  dl  directed  the  final  B  flat  of 
Iclestp  Aida  '•  be  simg  planLssinio 
Pi;ed  Ti  by  phrases  of  less  thf  n  planls- 
M|o;  but  "pianissimo"  was  a  word 
H  fou^.d  little  favor  last  evening. 
M-i  TTfany  sang  the  refrain  of  the 
;  stesa  in  the  temple  .=cene  nicelv,  and 

•  IS  d'Angplo  W.H.I  effective  us  tho 
S.    Mr.  Marar?onl  again  co-ducled 

'    kept   .spirit   strenuous  throughout 
I'  evening. 

Miss  CJntman's  Reoilul. 

!S3  Elizabeth  Gutman.  a  singer  from 
tlriiore  who  has  appeared   in  New 
I'Ot  several  times  in  recent  years,  gave 
I  ;ng  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  j  eate-dav 
'  .  noon   in  which,  a.^.  she  ha.s  don-  in  , 
h  past,  she  devoted  n  li'.rge  part  of  her  ' 
'  "Jl         to  Russian  song.'i,  and  song.";  in 
i!»»^Jiah.     Some  of  her  Russian  .Ron.s-s  ! 
iftJ»*e  folk  songs,  some  by  Russian  com- 
Hf  ^''r'"'  those  in  Yiddish  were  folk  song.-. 
Wl-o.  was  a  so  ^n  Arabian  Jewish  song, 
lao  constituted  the  nr.st  iiht.Te.-^iin^ 
1  of  Miss  Gutman's  rict-1   not  onlv 

■  .'iceount  of  their  unfamfliaritv  u»-d 

■  di.stinclive  exotic  uusil'tv.  but  al.io 
'  locount  of  the  success  with  wl  if'h 
!<lls,-ovcrs  their  spirit  and  interpr-  t  d 

ir.ging  many  of  them  In  the  native 

fs  Gutrhan  began  her  program  with 
i'k'''^^''  Rlgiini  and  a  gav 

oial  by  Carey,  and  clos»d  it  with  a 
P  ot  ..menr.an  songs.    Sh/>  was  not 
;  o.tjint^-  in  hor  slr.sing  of  the  old 
^^^^         fViily  possess 
^^v„„°'""''"=^^''l'""''^    <^--"   th.ili-  stye, 
even  worse,  both  in  thes.j  a-.d  in 
subsetiuent  numlje  s.  she  frequonth 
WPt  [)  such  on  fxtcnt  as  .sor  ously 
■  -njoyment  of  her  perform 
that  h.',  • 


of  UutI  i-Ca»ii77.n.  Mi«a  .Mane  rillun;/ 
sanp  t  e  mu  ic  of  tho  hidden  PriesK'b  . 
in  excellent  style. 

The  newcomers  were  three  in  num- 
ber.    From    Gabrlella    Bcsanzoni  wc 
hud  been  educated  to  expect  much,  and 
that  is  always  a  handicap.  Moreover 
Jiere  was  the  ftrain  of  a  debut  in  aii 


CJ;><;).i,  Vu  loi;  .Mdiii'i  I  wa.3  I'liu 
AmoiiaHro.  In  his  "A  Book  of 
OiH  rue,"  Mr.  Krehbiol  corrects  two 
coniinon  errors  concerning  "Aida;"  It 
was  not  written  to  ciildbratc  the  com- 
piciloii  of  the  Suez  (^anal,  nor  yet  to 
open  the  Italian  Opera  }Iou8c  at 
Cairo.     ReJiglously  onuc  a  year  we  , 

print  this  doMblo  contradiction,  but  ' sAiditorium  which  la  fa<-  from  grateful 
tlicse  popular  nusconcoptlons  refuse.!  f'o  any  singer.  It  would  therefore  be 
to  become  dlslodfjed.  It  was  only  ajijinfair  to  pronource  tinal  judgment  on 
(x>incldonce  that  the  canal  and  (nxiraililus  young  siiiger.  Miss  lioaanzonl  in 
house  were  . colnpleteU  about  the  saune  I  l-ery  young,  and  though  short  of 
''"^e.  .  I  t  ature  she  has  persona. ity  and  a  s  n- 

Slnco  "M  Trovatorc"  and  "Faust,"  no  '  feularly  mobile  face.  Her  voice  is  evi- 
opera  has  wqn  the  affections  of  the  )  dently  a  lyric  one,  lusclou?  in  the 
musical  puhlicMike  "Aida."  To  man-  [medium,  thin  in  the  upper  regions, and 
aiders  it  iUway.s  spells  full  houses,  /rough  in  the  lower.  At  least  this  was 
and  .so  oiinning-ly  are  Interminjrlf d  (how  it  becmed  last  night.  In  Renato 
the  elements  of  the  sensational  and/.,      ,,.     ,  .,         l  . 

genuine  dramatic  mus.ic  that  the  ap- 1  2""^"'-  young   Chilean  barytone 

peal  is  general.  "Aida"  iSs  both  a  '  """^  Amonasro,  the  company  has 
.spectacle    and    moVinR    music.    Its  !  5''^"^''  ^  distinct  addition,  .  Hia  voice 


75 


!«1IL 


'  s  a  iipe;. 
hly  h.Tv 


not  b^en  no'tTd  l"^^*  ^^^'^ 
tncrs  here  i  nd 
been  due  tiiere- 


lineage  is  tinmistakea'ble;  it  stems 
from  both  Mej^eibeer  and  Wagnei. 
After  aJJ,  opera  ts  opera,'  thy;  eye  must 
hist  be  glutted  by  scenic  splendor 
and  tile  bravery  of  oostnmes,  then  the 
music  may  bo  heard.  "AJda,"  which 
was  the  'middle  stepping  stone  in 
Verdi's  arti.slic  odys 
eye  and  ear,  and 
interest  with  a  Ciipital  iplot. 

The  cast  contained  several  new- 
comers. Claudia  Muzio  was  Aida 
Ro.sanzoni  (delbut),  Amneris;  Mar- 
tinelli.  Radames;  Renato  Zauelli 
(debut)  Giovanni  Ma.rtino  (debut), 
with  d'Angelo  and  Andi.s:o,  comiprised 
tlie  list.  Florence  Rudolph  led  the 
corps  de  iballet.  Roiberto  JVIoranzoni 
conducted. 

The  most  satisfactory  debut  of  a  far 
from  satisfactory   performance   was ! 
that  of  Gabriella  Besanzoni,  an  Ital-  I 
ian  contralto,  who  has  been  singing] 
in   Latin  America   and   lately   with  I 
Caruso  in  the  city  of  .Mexico.  She' 
lacks  the  inches,  distinction,  voice, 
art  and  personal  magnetism  of  her 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  ipart  ol 

Amneri's  Madame  Margaret  Matzen- 
auer.  Besanzoni  is  short,  thickset, 
what  our  parents  used  to  describe  as 
pony  built.  She  is  a  routiniere,  acts 
and  sings  with  authority,  though  in 
nowise  is  remarkable.  Her  voice  is 
not  only  dark,  but  inky  black.  It  is 
of  the  true  contralto  timbre,  not 
luscious  .  like  Sophie  Braslau's,  but 
powerful,  resonant,  though  reedy  jn 
the  upper  tones.  Perhaps  it  was 
caused  by  the  natural  nervousness  of 
a  debutante,  yet  we  should  say  that 
her  high  i-egister  was  worn.  Bh^ 
forced  it  in  the  finales  with  sad  re- 
sults as  to  quality. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Besanzoni 
will  prove  a  valuable  member  of  the 
company.  She  is  evidently  as  tem- 
peramental as  a  tiger  cat,  but  she  did 
not  succeed  in  underlying  the  vocal 
irony  of  the  score  in  the  first  duo 
with  Aida.  She  knows  haw  to  sing 
legato.  She  was  warmjy  welcomed 
after  the  maner  of  the  town  when  a 
strange  artist  visits  us. 

The  other  debuts  of  Giovanni  Mar- 
tmo  as  Ramfis  and  RenaJe  Zanlli  as 
Amonasno  do  not  call  for  much  men- 
tion. (Martino  was  respectable.  Wliile 
the  new  baritone  was  nervous,  Zanel- 
li po.s8ess  a  genuine  baritone,  with  a 
not  large  range.  It  is '■rich,  rather 
veiled  and  musical  to  the  ear.  As 
Aida's  father  his  mimique  was  con- 
centioual,  his  delivery  restrained.  In 
the  lobbies  they  were  saying  that  it 
was  his  first  appearance  in  opera:  if 
so,  he  deser\-es  praise. 

The  general  performance  was 
mediocre.  Maestro  Moranzonl  over- 
accented  his  dynamics.  There  was 
lUlIe  lelicacy  and,  the  temps  were 
rushea  Claudia  Mu7,io  was  forced  to 
catch  her  breath  in  the  second  act 
She  too  was  overblown.  Her  Aida. 
despite  that^  Zulu  wig,  is  her  best 
lole,  but  she  screamed  too  often- 
everyone  screamed  or  roared.  It  was 
not  the  Verdi  of  "Aida"  we  heard,  but 

t,nlin.*"''*i  °i  ""^  fighters.  Mar- 

tmelli  s  Radames  is  an  hone.st  piece 
of  work,  Qot  dramatically  inspiring, 
but  pleasing  to  the  ear.  He  w-S 
nervous,  else  haw  account  for  his 
fl.Ttting  the  pitch  in  -Celeste  Aida'" 
which  was  far  from  oelectial,  till  the 
claque  a,pproved  if  it.  The  st!age  pic- 
tures were,  as  ever,  effective,  and  the 
whiskers  of  the  sacred  college 
rhyihrnically  wagged.  But  oh!  thole 
valve  trumpets.  mose 

..T?,r'2,^l°  ^  change  of  bill  to-night 
The  Barker  of  Seville"  will  not  be 

••Rohi.m^."'  promised 
Boheme,     originally   scheduled  for 


is  a  true  lyric  barytone,  and  despite  , 
1  slight  nervovsncss  he  used  it  well  i 
ind  phrased  with  skill,  : 

The  third  newcomttf  was  the  Ratnfls, 
He'  was  Giovanni  Mpftino,  a  Spaniard, 
and  evidently  an  artist,  lie  was  lack- I 
ing  in  his  lower  tones,  but  in  his  me-' 


■position. 


due  pomp  and  circumstance 
'  i"  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
'■le  last  ni/ght.    The  occasion  also 
'a|:ed  the  second  performance  of 
|hf  lascent  operatic  year.    "Aida"  is 
>4iily  a  novelty,  yet  it  may  surpri.se 
to  learn  that  on  Dec.  24,  1921 
ini^if^  celc-orate  its  fiftieth 

^n^.e-satr;  it  was  p.Y,duced  at  I 
r,..^,       ISa.    In  1876  it  was  first 

■--l  F'rro^''T/^^*^'^  '^'^^^'-e  "alien 
Mouard  de  Reszke  as  the  Kins 
^•hon  in  1880  it  finally^eached  t^e 


Aida  was  last  night's  onera  at  the 
Metropolitan.  There  were  several 
debuts,  but  first  let  us  mention  our  old 
friends  of  the  cast.  There  was  in  the 
^itle  part  Miss  Claudia  r.Iuzio.  whose 
beauti.ul  voice  and  extravagant  use  oi 
It  are  fairly  matched.  Last  night  she 
drowned  out  the  very  trumpeis.  Yet 
she  knows  how  to  flame,  and  for  tha*- 
she  can  be  forgiven  much.  Then  there 
was  Giovanni  Martinelli,  who  aho  pos- 
sesses a  voice  of  the  first  order,  which 
might  be  more  effective  if  he  would 
rca-ize  the  virtues  of  tone  color  and 
nuance.  But  he,  too,  has  a  fire  in  his 
tones  and  his  actions,  for  whici  much 
can  be  forgiven.  As  this  is  *iot  a  day 
ot  kings  we  can  understand  Mr.  D'An 
gelo  s  deportment,  ard  he  sings  his 
earures  fully  as  well  as  any  of  the 


Ivssev  <5ati=:fiA«- hnth  idium  upper  reg  ster  he  displaye4l 

besides  hofds  tiio  ^  "K'^t  bass  voice  of  pleasing  qualitv.  | 
itpitaSot       ^  'The  chorus  sang  superb  y  and  the  ba|- I 

'et  pranced  about  in  its  usual  fashion.; 
There  was  a  new  so'o  dancer  a  Miss' 
P  orence  Rudolph.  But  where,  oh  j 
wi'cre  was  Rosina  Galli?  Mr.  Moran-, 
zon;  conducted  in  spirited  fashion,  with 
special  fondness  r  '  *  i  '  i.! 
tympani. 

"Aida"  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Time  was  when  Verdi's  "Ai'da"  was 
not  popular  In  New  York;  a  few  per-, 
formances  of  it  every  season  were  re- 
ceived indifferently,  and  in  vain  did 
this  writer  try  to  persuade  the  public 
that  it  was  the  greatest  opera  by  far 
ever  composed  in  Italy.  What,  a  critic 
could  not  do  great  sopranos  and  tenors 
achieved.  Came  an  era  ofi  aM-stiaii  casts 
— wonderful  cast^thei  memory  ot  which 
makes  one  woefully  pessimistic  re- 
garding the  present  and  future.  These 
casts  made  the  public  aware  of  the 
superior  merit  of  Verdi's  masterwork. 
They  are  gone — let  us  hope  not  for- 
ever. The  impetus  given  by  them  still 
helps  to  keep  "Aida"  going  briskly; 
but  there  will  surely  be  a  reaction, 
and  "Aida"  will  succumb  to  the  fate  of 
other  favorites,  unless  it  Is  possible  to 
provide  casts  for  it  worthy  of  such  a 
great  work  of  genius,  and  conductors 
like  Toscanini  and  Polacco,  who  re- 
vealed so  many  more  beautiful  things 
in  this  score  than  does  Mr.  Moranzonl. 
In  such  operas  the  conductor  is  of 
superlative  importance;  think  of  the 
sensation  Polacco  created  with  "Aida" 
in  Chicago  last  season,  and  in  New 
York  with  "Madama  Butterfly." 

Last  night's  cast  was  one  of  the 
weakest  ever  heard  here.  Qaudia 
Muzio  was  the  "Aida";  slie  hurled  out 
her  voice  lavishly — sometimes  toe 
lavishly.  Mr.  Martinelli  as  Rhadames 
was  not  at  his  best;  he  can  do  better. 
The  two  bass  parts  were  not  sung  by 
Edouard  de  Reszke  and  Plangon.  Both 
are  dead.  Are  there  De»  Reszkes  and 
Piangons  to-day,  or  any  Nordicas  or 
Eameses? 

There  were  several  newcomers  last 
night.  They  will  not  set  the  Harlem 
River  on  fire,  but  the  new  Amneris, 
Gabriella  Besanzoni,  got  a  fine  recep^- 
tion,  which  she  deserved.  She  did  not 
often  force  her  voice,  which  is  of 
agreeable  quality,  and  probably  at 
later  appearances  she  will  prove  her- 
self a  useful  acquisition.  As  an  un- 
dignified hearer  remarked,  "She 
dosn't  scoop  and  portament  as  much 
as  some  other  singers  much  before 
the  public."  Concerning  the  Ramfis  of 
Giovanni  Martino  and  the  Amonasro 
of  Renato  Zanelli  it  may  be  said  that 
they  were  good — the  kind  of  good  tha*- 
is  the  enemy  of  the  best.  The  choru 
was,  as  usual,  a  splendid  feature 
the  :■  Tformance,  and  Mr.  Gatti-Casaz 
za  .  aw  to  it  that  the  spectacular  fea- 
tures, for  which  Verdi's  masterwork 
provides  such  thrilling  opportunities, 
were  worthy  of  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era HouSe. 


^      t-MptrrDolit-n  royal  lineage  in  the  days 


ALDA  SiNGS  IN  'LA  BOHEME/ 

Puccini's  Opera    Hastily   Given  as 

Substitute  for  "  The  Barber." 

T,^r.   ?oheme  "    was   .substituted  for 
II  Barblere  di  SIviglia  "  at  tho  Met- 
ropolitan last  evening,  owing  to  a  prima 
J  donnas  Illness,  so  late  that  the  change 
[could  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Gattfs  audi- 
ence—the largest  Thursday  subscription 
!  since  Thursday  nigh;  opera  b-^gaii  hcrt— 
only  by  a  printed  slip  In  the  original 
'urogram,  while  several  of  the  artists 


v.h,,  V,  ,.  ,„sgT.  . 

li;<il  l)a.<l  1.,  1.  i-.  .  pare  I'uccliiln  ..  i.^'  l 
that  iilone  removed  the  p.-rtoniianco 
from  two  «erlou.s  crtlcal  «llncu^'slon. 
Charles  Heckett  had  never  sung  Rodolfo 
here,  nor  had  he  clsewhen-  within  two 
ytars,  and  he  was  properly  n.-rvous. 
Amato  was  M.a.  ' rllo.  and  the  upset 
marred  his  k  'uiti.  v.hllo  .Malatcnto.  wj<s 
the  cornic  oid  liian  of  the  IJohemlaii 
caf6.  ^ 

Mme.  Aida,  however,  had  already  sung 
Mlinl  In  Brooklyn  this  week,  arjil  her 
familiarity  with  the  part  li'^Ipe.!  to 
steady  her  compnnlo/i5,  as  of  course  dl.l 
the  veterans  DHur  iirid  de  .^i^guroli'  of 
the  guy  garret  party.  Miss  Komiilne  as 
Musetta  was  sllni  and  pretty,  but  vigor- 
ous to  shrewishness,  though  she  enrnc.l 
her  round  of  applause,  quickly  hissed 
down,  after  her  principal  ulr.  Mr.  I'ii)>l  i 
conducted  the  lively  scenes,  which  bene- 
fited by  some  new  cotitumes  of  Murger'^s 
own  period  In  Paris  from  the  ..pi-rn  s 
new  mistress  of  wardrobe,  MmeH  '  "i 
bert.  

'  LA  BOHEME  SUNG, 
Some  with  has  said  that  Bobemi:. 
is  a  state  of  mind;  rj(.ther  is  it  a  stai. 
of  pockctbook.  Only  the  very  pom 
.'ire  really  content,  and  Henry  Murge. 
knew  this  profound  truth  when  he 
constructed  that  pasteboard  par- 
anssus  which  he  called  "Vi©  de  Bo- 
heme."  Since  then  Bohemia  grows 
smaller  on  the  map  of  life,  and  soon 
wc  shall  all  be  Philistines,  possessing 
coal  and  milk  and  other  luxuries. 
There  are  more  "veribotens"  in  New 
York  than  ever  there  wore  in  Berlin; 
that  is  why  people  flock  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  when  Pucini's 
tinkling  travesty  of  Bohemian  life  i.s 
sung,  because  they  see  stage  wine, 
high  jinks  and,  best  of  all,  witness 
the  flouting  of  a  landlord.  Down  with 
profitee  rs! 

These  things  happened  last  night  at 
the  opera  when  "Boheme"  was  sub- 
stituted for  "The  Barber"— Mabf, 
Garrison  being  ill— and,  like  the 
history  of  a  happy  nation, there  is 
none  for  the  performance.  The  pretty 
oepra,  with  its  pretty  pathos  and 
pictures  of  spirited  youth,  was  sung 
as  it  is  usually  sung  and  acted  by  a 
thrice  familiar  cast:  Grancis  Aida  as 
Mimie,  Margaret  Romaine,  Musetta— 
we  resist  the  temptation  to  drug  in 
salad;  every  tabbyist  did  so-^harles 
Haokett,  Rodolfo,  Adamo.  Didur, 
Schaunand  and  the  favorite  Amato  as 
Marcello.  This  barytone  has  been  ab- 
sent from  tho  company  for  a  season 
and  it  was  good  to  see  him  in  his  old 
form  and  voice.  Malatesta.,  Audiso,  de 
Segurola  and  the  rest  were  all  that 
could  'be  desiredt— hat  is,  if  you  are 
no-,  too  desirous.  Signer  Gennaro  Papi 
conducted,  but  there  wa;sn't  much 
champagne  or  asti-spumanti  in  the 
score,  possibly  on  account  of  Pro- 
hibition. 


Miss  May  Mukle's  Return. 

After  an  absence  af  several  years  Miss 
(May  iMuckle,  English  violoncellist,  has 
returned  to  America  to  delight  us  once 
jmore  with  her  excellent  playing.  A^mon 
'tlie  musicians  at  her  recital  yesterda 
;ii  t>  rnoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  were  Sa  i 
I  '  nko,  Mme.  Ethel  Leginska  and  Lou;.- 
iS\  ecevski. 

I   To  those  (Wjio  iliave  an  inteWeolual  in-, 
lerest    in    the    history    of    music.  Miss 
juVIuckle's  .programme  made  an  especial 
'appeal.   A  concerto  after  the  third  son.-i-' 
ta  of  Aristi  daite.d  liack  to  1660.    The  ac 
■comipaniment  for  stringed  orchestra  w;i, 
made  from  the  figured  toass  by  Albe: 
Klkus   and    the   pianoforte  arrangemeir 
was  .by  Miss  Muckle.    These  old  form 
are  necessarily  limited  in  the  matter  of 
color,  (but   this   limitation    is  somewhat 
compensated  Xor  by  the  gift  of  melody 
which  these  old  writers  possess.    It  is  .i 
.?ift  we  moderns  might  cultivate  more  a  - 
.•-iduously. 

■  In  shanp  contrast  was'  Miss  Muckle 
i>e.-ond  numlber,  a  Hclbrew  rhapsody  fc 
(violincello  and  piano  iby  Ernest  Bloc! 
{Here  the  coloring  was  almost  orchestral 

and  Oriental  melody  lost  itself  in  ; 
I  maze  of  intricate  harmonic  developmenf 

'Tschaikowskj-'s  Variations  on  a  rococo 

theme  and  Bach's  great  Air  in  G  wer. 

more  popular.  The  audience  asked  f'  i 
i  encores  after  these  numbers. 
!  Miss  Muckle  :has  lost  none  of  her  powpr 
I  Her  (bowing  is  sure,  her  fingers  are  flex- 
Hble,  her  intonation  is  generally  accurat. 
jand  save  for  an  occasional  slip  her  teol' 
I  nique   was   e.xcellent.    iShe  gets  a  fin- 

>nn.a1ng  tone  from  her  instrument  &\ 
'i'bass  i:-,  ri'.'h  :^v.<\  sc-' .  r-rmsj; 


-"1 


By  BICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  I'liilharinnnlc  Sociefy. 
At  Uie  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evenint 
Ravel  s  .set  of  "  Valses  Nobles  et  .Senti 
mentales,"  originally  written  for  the 
piano,  was  played  in  an  orchestral  ver 
sion  made  for  a  ballet.  "  Adelaide,  o. 
the  Language  of  Flowers,"  produced  ii, 
Paris  some  seven  years  ago.  They  haii 
been  heard  here  in  their  original  f.jrm 
The  orchestration  of  them  is  made  iviii, 
much  BkUI  to  carry  out  the  suggesu.  ii 


i  of  color  coiit  iiiiu;*'  i"  ui-  .  u-l.i  .1  -i 

t)is  piano  orii'lnitls.  Ui-l>v.ate  ami  irri-| 
'dos..<!.it  color,  saoay  tontiiMitua  ami 
ofttn  sufteniim  the  s.Kirpei;  t^ipg  of  tlie 
!  acidulous  ii;irmonies  ami  biung  diKcords| 
'  tliat  the  piano  gives  iiiori;  uu^omproin 
■  isiiiirly  There  are  insinuatmtf  niylhms 
1  and  mclodio  lines  of  a  true  waltz  charn 
■i^t.  r    llow  (ar  Ihey  aro  ontrer  iiol)Ie  oil 

tiio  .omparisoi.  with  Schubert  s  waltzes^ 
'  made  by  a  IVench  commentator  quarteB 
ihe  oroenim  notes  seems  far-ie^^neUJ 
.    have  liic  unniistuliable  pungcno^, 

;  ,idr'Hro\vn'  wa-s    the    soloist,  who, 
played  Becthoven  s  eonterto  for  violin, 
i  He  dftplaye.l  in  it  a  sweet  and  sympa- 
thetl"  lore  not  largo,   and   he  brought 
to  the  work  an  obvious  sincerity  anu 
dupctness  of  style,  but  he  ...d  not  reacli 
all  the  poetry  nor  the  lofty  .seienityl  of 
ti.e  composition  in  Ills  iilaying  (|t  :l  *as 
not  at  all  points  perfectly  timslied.  The, 
'  ,  f'.rt  would  have  bene  better  with  an 
.,npunin;.-,>l  that  leal.y  ^"-V^^kSw^h 
■  ad    of   lagging    lre(iuc;nlly  behind 

.>  performance  of  Sohuberfs  unfin- 
1  symphony  with  \vhic;h  the;  concert 
111  was  not  an  inspiring  one  in  sP";'t- 
s.aiilv  of  orche.vtial  tone,  or  in  the 
,  of  phrase,  whicli  was  often  to  seek, 
last  number  of  the  program  was 
1.,  /.I  S    symphonic    poem       l>es  ^-le- 
'  udes."  which,  aocord.ng  to  the  P>-CE>am 
i  note.  Liszt  once  referred  ^.'^^'^.^^'^^f^' 
music."     But.   .ts  Owen  .AVisters  Vn- 
I  glnian  used  to  demand  in  such  cases,  : 
I  he  sniilodj  when  he  .taid  it.  '  j 

31l»8  May  Jlucklc  ft  Bc-cital. 
iss  May  SluiUc.  an  English  'celMst 
,  ,  has  been  for  some  time  in  this  ^ 
untrv  and  is  known  to  many  as  a 
inyer'  of   unusual   artistic  dustinclion 


,i!,ud  fine  skill,  gave  a  recital  yesterday^ 
aflerno^m  in  Aeolian  Hall.    She  Intro-, 
duoed  som.;  ime:esUng  n.attffl;  new   to  ^ 
the  progiam.^   oi   -c  do   rcc.tal.s   which  , 
are  afflicted  in  general  \vilh  a  po\eity 
,1-  :ivadable  mater.t.!.    Th-.>  .fust  was  a.( 
e-to  as  it  was  called,  after  a  sonata  , 
Attilio  Arlosti-tor  what  in.s.rument 
,u,iuallv  was  not  stated  cn  the  l>:o- 
Kia'n     'I'he  ;-iecc  has  undergone  seveiali 
L.,ciiflcali«ns:  its  original  f.gared  bass 
for  harpsichord  was  first  arr^xngod  fo« 
ii>g  o;ch»;slra  by  a  modem  ddapltr. 
,1    this   arrangement   rearranged  for 
,,10  oy  Miss  .\lukle.     Ariosti  was  an 
:  'ratif  composor    of    the  seventeemh 
i.uirv  wlio  at  one  time  was  a  <!011aD.) 

,    wit!    Handel  in  the  Uallan  opera 
■  London.    He  was  also  a  virtuoso  on 
„  viola  d'amone.    This  piec  e,  whetho 
not  It  was  orisinally  composed  loi 
no   is  in  its  present  ^  f^^<='?, 
,  .p"-d  for  that  .instrument  and  ^s  a 
,■  uie.-e  of  nu'.s  c  in  its  st.vle.  -Mist- 
1  dci.'^  Plavcd   it  with  breadth,  repose 

.^,rro'\ntle  cour*:e  she  put  as  the 
\  rumb/r  of  her  P'-Ofran,  Mr  Erne.a 
i  ,eh's  Hebrew  rhapso;ly,  .,  f''^/,'"™"..- 

't  is  to  sav.  ■•KoUmon."  with  a  r.- 

•tuVn    of   her   orchestral  accompari- 

nt  l^r  piano  m.rtc  by  the   cc^mpos  . . 

was  firit  heard  at.  t'--';/""^^  Vl 
noir.'  music  given  in  May.  Mil  .  Thi.s 

.racier  srketcrli  of  the  r.ionarch,    f  it 
^hat;  is  like  an  OrlentM  imP'-<'V!^;|; 
,,_.a  "v<!rv  long  oie-wlth.  mar.y  f.T.- 
.  .'c-.s  of  impaf s'.cne-l  rh^ciac.  in  wh-c-^^ 
,,     arc'Miirhniinort    lu'S.fan  essential 

rt    vciUly  =n  IH>w-c"ful  epipode  nea 
.  o   cl'.s.-      But  inordinate  l-ngth 

arie^  Thr  porfr  rv-ce  was  excel- 
rt   both  bv  A  iss  and  by  Mrs. 

:.hrl  Oavr  role  who  n'.=>ved  the  e labo- 
,tr  rlano  p:'-t  with  much  ssk  ll  .  jet  it 

ro">'^-'"^  thM  a  more  impa.srloncc  per- 
..•mnrc   wovl'^    h-ve   rrprRFcrt"'!  the 

M'^s  .Muni"  .'i  c.  ph<X-'i  ■Tf'-"'^ '^-^l^- 
Icv's  va-i'tion.s  -^n  a  r-"Oco  thrm"  ann 
'  eces  by  VSaoh.  Percy  Grainier.  Popper 
nd  her.self. 


Of  Block's  Music 
Heard  at  Aeolian 

.'TETs  is  Ernest  Bloch  week.  Last', 
Tuesday  evening  his  prize-winning 
suite  for  viola  and  piano  was  played  by 
Emile  Ferir  and  Harold  Bauer  at  the 
concert  of  the  Berkshire  String  Quar- 
tet. Yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
Hall  Miss  May  Mukle,  'cellist,  played 
his  «'Schelemo"  C'Solomon")  Hebrew 
rhapsody  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  with 
the  composer's  own  arrangement  of  the 
orchestral  part  for  piano.  Before  the 
concert  Mr.  Bloch  expressed  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  fortunate  result  oi 
the  transcription,  and  after  hearing  the 
particularly  rich  orchestrat  score  re- 
duced to  these  lowest  terms  his  doubts 
appeared  to  be  justified.  One  might  as 
well  attempt  a  piano  transcription  of 
Strauss's  "Don  Quixote."  However,  the 
'cello  portion  of  the  work  stood  out  in 
all  its  pristine  beauty,  and  Mr.  Bloch  s 
music  is  overpowering  in  its  passionate 
sincerity. 

A  concerto  after  the  third  conata  of 
Ariosti,  with  a  pianoforte  arrangement 
by  Miss  Mukle,  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  America.  It  is  a  conventional 
work  in  the  formal  style  of  the  period, 
1660.  Miss  Mukle's  playing  was, 
straightforward,  without  any  startling^ 
display  of  technic.  At  times  herl 
bowing  had  a  certain  rigidity  which  rc-^ 
suited  in  drv  tones,  and  it  would  be, 
easv  to  imagine  a  more  sympathetic  in-  , 
terpretation  of  Mr.  Bloch's  music.  In 
this,  as  in  the  other  numbers  on  the 
program,  Ethel  Cave  Cole  rendered, 
valiant  service  as  pianist. 


plftaslng  and  effective  iinpei>ci;i.il>on  <il 
r?t»bel.  The  Valentine  of  Mr.  Couzlnou 
not  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
evasion,  heavy  In  action  and  dull  In 
vjjbal  quality  and  expression. 

Tthe  chorus  sang  with  much  spirit :  but 
tlWe  were  moment,s  when  their  tempo 
dW  not  agree  with  the  conductor's  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  effect.  The  opera 
\f4s  given  last  evening  without  Mie 
•'jR'alpurglsnlght  "  ballet  and  Its  elabo- 
rate setting,  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  performances  of  the  last  two  sea- 
••ns. 


Puccini,  Verdi  and  Puccini  again.  I 
Why  not?  Opera  is  opera,  art  or  a 
merry-go-round,  w  o  o  d  e  n  h  o  r  s  e  s, 
lauehtcr,  nurse  girls,  children.  Let  us 
lap  our  hands  the  dizzier  we  get  and 
believe  at  last  we  are  in  Nirvana. 

So  last  night  the  Metropolitan  gave 
us  "La  Boh^me,"  clear,  foolish,  melodi- 
ous and  best  loved  child  of  Giacomo 
Puccini.  The  house  was  crowded 
Landkerchiefs  were 
a  elorious  time  was  had  by  all.  Aga>n 
whv  nof  "La  Boh^me"  is  a  ripping 
Kood  opera,  and  we'll  knock  the  first 
pedant's  wooden  head  who  says  it  is! 

"°Aside  from  the  Rodolfo  there  was 
nothing  new  in  last  night's  cast.  Mme 
Frances  Alda  was,  as  ever,  a  graceful 
M  nM  and  she  sang  her  music  with 
pu"e  'tone  and  admirable  legato  Miss 
Margaret  Romaine  was  the  Musetta^ 
amusing  in  her  tantrum.s  but  rather 
hard  of  voice.  The  Marcello  was  Pas- 
qulle  Amato,  returned  from  a  years 
absence  and  evidently  in  much  better 
vocal  condition  than  when  he  sang 
hrre  last.  He  was  v^^^mly  welconied 
back.    The  Schaunard  was  Mr  D^.d^^, 


"  '  The  Philharmonic  Society. 
Dvorak's  symphony  In  F,  which  the 
Philharmonic  Society  made  the  chief 
iterti  in  its  concert  yesterday  afternoon, 
was  originally  announced  as  played  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  ;  but  con- 
sideration of  safety  first  led  to  a 
change  of  tlie  announcement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  performance  was  guaran- 
teed to  be  the  first  only  in  New  York. 

•  It  is  of  no  great  importance  whether 
etther  one  of  these  announcements  is 
trxie  or  not.  except  to  those  who  set 
store  by  the  accuracy  of  the  record. 
But  the  fact  is  rather  curious  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  record  of  any  previous 
Ijjerformance  in  this  country.  Mr. 
HJumistorv.  the  writer  of  the  program 
notes,  also  had  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  actual  number  of  the  sym- 
phony In  the  list  of  Dvorak's  works.  It 

put  down  on  the  score  as  the  third; 
but  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Kovaril^r 
diBt  viola  of  the  orchestra,  a  fellow- 

•  •Ountryman.  friend,  and  pupil  of  Dr. 
Dvorak's,  he  has  shown  that  it  is  in 
i-eallty  the  fourth  symphony  composed 
and  the  si.Mh  published  by  the  composer. 
(Composed  in  1876.  it  was  published  in 
1*88,  four  years  before  he  came  to  this 
c;'6untry. 

It  is  singrular  that  so  fresh  and  charm- 
ing a  composition  was  not  secured  tor 
pflrformanee  immediately  in  the  days 
when  Dvorak's  presence  here  stimulated 
itltcrest  in  his  works,  and  new  ones 
tinder  his  name  were  eagerly  welcomed 
by  conductors  in  this  country,  then,  as 
rfow,  hoaoitable  to  novelties.  It  is  whol- 
ly; characteristic  of  Dvorak's  naif  and 
^ontaneous  melodic  vein,  his  facility  in 
cfiveloping  it  v/lthout  anxious  thought 
novelty  of  expression  or  for  any  form 
(rf,  utterance  that  was  not  native  to  him. 
WWfectly  unsought.  Its  Instrumentation 
■  i»>  in  his  richly  colored  style.  The  first 
leesvement.  suggesting  nature,  an  out-of- 
dOors  feeling,  and  the  rhythmically 
dn-obbing  and  sunny  scherzo  are  those 
^fet  give  greatest  pleasure  today. 
^There  Is  no  seeking  for  depth,  for  pro- 
fundity of  idea  that  was  not  waiting  for 
T»tterance  ;  such  was  not  Dvorak's  way. 
It  is  possible  that  this  symphony  has 
<?Ome  to  lisht  a  little  too  late  for  a  long 
"life  hera  The  mode  has  passed  it  by. 
a.nd  its  charm  is  too  Insubetantial  to  sur- 
vive the  change.  But  it  was  agreeable 
to  hear  and  no  doubt  will  be  heard 
again  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Kddy  Brown  again  was  the  soloist 
aJid  plave'd  Bruch's  G  minor  concerto 
The  other  orchestral  numbers  were  the 
Parisian  version  of  the  Bacchanale  from 
•'  Tannhauser  "  and  Chamrler's  "  Es- 
p^ua,." 

GEORGE  HARRIS  SINGS. 

Tenor  Gives  Serious  Lyrics  on  War 
Themes  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

George  Harris,  the  tenor  whose  re- 
citals havj  before  brought  new  songs, 
and  especially  those  in  singable  English, 

„.  —   ,  ,to  critical  attention,  gave  a  matinee  in 

""Faust  "   was   given   at  the   Metro-  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  at  which  he  pre- 
pelitan  Opera  House  last  evening,  mak-  gented  serious  lyrics  on  war  themes  by 
ing  an  early  entrance  Into  the  repertory.  Josef  Hofmann     and     Daniel  Gregory 
]  with  the  same  cast  as  that  heard  in  the  Mason.    The  famous  pianist's  setting  of 
'  oDera  last  year      The  one  new  feature  Colonel  McRae's  "  In  Flanders  Fields." 

^  tu„  ("iraf  ni>np.ir- at  which  half  a  dozen  musicians  have 

of  the  performance  was  the  first  appeal    ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^  sombre  and  re- 

unce    of    the    new    French    conductor,  strained,  avoiding  fervent  climax. 
Albert  Wolff    who  is  later  to  come  be-     Mason's  "  Well  He  Slumbers,  Greatly 
■"^V"-'^  '       ,  ...  rnm- Slain."  also  was  less  effective  than  its 

fore  the  opera-going  public  as  the  com  ^^^^^^^^  ..         Love   Has  Gone 

poser  of  one  of  the  new  operas  promised  j^j^  ^y^^  East."    An  older  "  Pas  d'Armes 
for  the  season's  repertory,  his  setting  of  du  Rol  Jean."  by  Saint  Saens,  precedeci 
,  ..      ,.    ,  ,     ..  T  Pipu  ••       He  f   French  group  by  George   Hue.  and 

ijf^terlinck  s      L.  Olsoau   Bleu.         nc  ■         ^.^^^  others  by  Schubert  and  by 
ntly  arrived  from  France  Rjjggjan  composers  in  Mr.  Harris's  own 
very  long  free  from  the  translation. 


In  the  evening,  at  the  same  hall,' 
Berta  Eeviere,  a  promising  young  so- 1 
prano,  sang  many  songs  agreeably.  Her< 
voice  is  warm,  luscious  and  well , 
trained.  Early  in  her  program  were 
two  numbers,  which  put  the  ability  of  a 
singer  to  the  sternest  test.  They  were 
"Divinites  du  Styx."  from  Gluck  s  Al- 
ceste"  and  Brahms's  "Sapphic  Ode, 
sung  in  English.  Miss  Eeviere  imme- 
diately showed  her  excellent  equipment 
by  fine  control  of  breath,  beauty  of  tone 
and  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
style.  Unlike  many  of  the  younger  sing- 
ers, her  recital  was  not  premature.  Al- 
ready she  is  capable  of  interesting  an 
audience.   

Ravel's  "Valse  Nobles  et  Sentimen- 
tales,"  a  set  of  waltzes  glittering  with 
orchestral  color  and  bizarre  rhythms, 
was  played  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  last  eveing  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  It  is  a  fascinating  bit 
of  impressionism,  and  the  orchestra  s 
performance  matched  the  brilliance  of 
the  composition.  The  other  numbers  on 
a  romantic  program  were  Schubert  s 
"Unfinished"  symphony  in  B  minor; 
Liszt's  "Les  Preludes,"  and  Beethoven  s 
concerto  in  D  minor.  Opus  61,  for  vio- 
lin and  orchestra,  finely  played  by  Eddy 
Brown. 

"  Faust  "  at  the  Metropolitan. 


oe  .t;iv«n  to  the  .sLudiml  wm'  ci'-ukl 
write  something  new  about  "FaUBt." 
But.  of  course,  that  prize  wouid  never 
be  awarded.  The  performance  then 
ia  the  only  critical  trump  card  to 
play.  This  was  the  case  last  night 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
where  Gounod's  masterpiece  was  sung 
for  the  first  time  this  season  before  a 
huge  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  new  conductor  was  the  chief 
object  of  interest  for  criticism.  He 
is  Albert  Wolff  and  he  hails  from 
Paris,    though    his    forbears  were 
Dutch.    He^  is  the  composer  of  "The 
Blue  Bird"   based   in  Maeterlinck's 
play.    It  is  to  receive  its  premiere 
here  soon.    Mr.  Wolff  is  an  excellent 
conductor,  who  could  not  show  all 
that  was  in  him  with  such  a  standard- 
ized work  as  "Faust,"  yet  gave  us  a 
taste  of  his  duality  and  that  quality 
proved  an  unequivocal  success.  For 
one  thiBg.  apart  from  hi%  anthorative 
bent,    he     has    temperament.  He 
doesn't  let  his  forces  indulge  in  gen- 
tle slumber.    He  bri-sked  up  matters 
considerably  in  the  Kermessa,  rush- 
ing the  line  so  swiftly  that  any  but 
Mr.  Setti's  well-drilled  chorus  would 
have  been  breathless.    However,  ex- 
cept in  spots,  the  second  act  went  at 
a  normal  tempo.    The  duo  Laissez- 
moi  was  hurried,  but  not  destructively 
so.    Mr.  Wolff  is  a  conductor  sadly 
needed  in  the  department  of  French 
operas.    He  is  sure  to  make  matter.s 
liviliCT-  with  his  vital  baton.    He  was 
called  before  the  curtain  after  the 
garden  scene. 

Vocally  the  performance  was  not 
particularly  noteworthy,  outside  of 
Leon  Bothier's  big.  black,  burly 
Mephisto.  He  evidently  felt  the 
rhythmic  urge  of  the  new  conductor, 
and  the  "Calf  of  Gold"  went  with  a 
vigorous  swing.  Miss  Farrar  was  in 
capital  voice- in  fact,  sh'e  has  not 
sun-'  with  so  much  volume  and  brio 
for  several  seasons.  The  Jewel  aria 
was  brilliantly  delivered,  and  the 
"King  of  Thule"  very  effective,  bhc 
was,  need  we  say,  as  pretly  as 
a  mediaeval  picture.  Martmelli  s 
"Faust"  is  not  ardent,  but  the  popu- 
ilar  tenor  sang  much  better  than 
i"Aida"  Robert  Conzinon  was  the 
!  Valentin,  .^nunian  was  an  adequate 
Wagner  and  Miss  Dclaurois  the  bie- 
bel  in  her  second  act  air  she  did 
'  not  closely  adhere  to  pitch.  Kathleen 
Howard  'was  Martha.  The  chorus 
Iwas  praiseworthy  and  the  stage  d«c- 
'  orations  toeautoful. 


>n  I 


Mr. 


'  CoUine.  Mr.  Segurola;  the  Beno 
Malatesta,    and    the  A'.andoro, 
I  Ananian. 

1     Charles     Hackett     was     the  new 
I  Rodolfo.    In  figure,  face  and  beanng 
the  Metropolitan  has  at  last  found  a 
poet  who  might  really  be  one,  and  he 
'  sane  the  Racconto  with  the  gracp  and 
\S.cy  of  phrasing  which  we  have 
learned  to  expect  from  h.m    Mr  -P^  ' 
conducted  with  commendable  lightness. 


has  very  recen 

and  Is  not  so     -  .  -   

aj;iiy.     His  hand  was  soon  niade  ev  ■  Rubinstein,  Pianist,  Plays. 

d«t  in  the  spirit  which  was  man  fested  ^^^^^  Rubinstein,  pianist  of  famous 
in  tiie  doings  on  the  stage  and  in  the  o  •  ^^^^  appeared  in  recital  at  Aeolian 
<hestra;  a  spirit  manifested  in  '"''^I'"^  jj^^n  ,^3^  evening  before  an  aydience 
«mf  elastic  tempos  and  a  resulting  M' jji,^^  jm,^  j^f^  j^^^ 

vftclty  of  movement  in  those  portions  o)  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

the  score  where  vivacity  of  movement  1.  ^^^^^  ^  y„„„^  ^g^,,  j,^  p^^- 

called  for;  also  In  a  notable  vigor  o  «j^.ted  a  prograrri  of  the  giants  in  piano 
=,<-«-BTit    Htress  of  hhythm  and  dramatl-  literature.  Beethoven's  sonata  "  Appas- 
,   '  ,  -  in  -x  suoerflu  ^nata."    which    others    have  played 

emphasis;  and  sometimes  in  a  superiiu  ^.^^^  grouped  with  the  Bach- 

ity  of  orchestral  tone.  Nor  was  ther  j^jgj.^  fugue  In  G  and  the  Brahms-Paga- 
m.irh  finesse  in  his  conducting  la.'  nini  variations.  Besides  some  Chopin 
much  finesse  in  m  _,„,_.ion  ^n  and  later  Liszt  pieces,  he  gave  three  of 
ovenlng.     So  far  as  the  animation  an  entitled    -  Guitarre."  "The 

accent  were  concerned,  they  were  all  t  ^g^j^j^  tlie  Moon"  and  "  Uncle  Remus." 

the    good    of    the    wKiole    effect;    and  ^  

-Faust  "  has  hardly  had  a  performance 
in  recent  years  that  has  had  so  much 
of  [hele  qualities.  As  for  the  balance 
of  tone  and  the  manifestation  of  finer 
.-.hades  in  the  orchestra  that  may  be  a- 
matter  in  which  Mr.  Wolff  will  find  a 
better  proportion  when  he  has  made  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  acoustic? 
qI.  the  auditorium  and  the  capacities  of 
tie  players  under  his  baton. 

The  performance  was  not  an  unallo\ea 
joy  so  far  as  the  vocalization  of  some 
r>f  the  principal  characters  was  con- 
cerned ;  Mr.  Martinelll  s  voice  had  not 
Its  best  quality,  nor  the  sustained 
.  ven  power  that  he  has  shown  at  h'S 
b««t;  Mme.  Farrar  sang  as  she  has  been 
staging  this  music  in  recent  years,  ^ne 
j»,  a  Marguerite  with  fascinating  quali- 
ties in  appearance  and  in  details  her 
i-etlon.  which  she  has  made  In  expre.^- 
slon  of  individuality;  but  her  singing  i.s 
n6t  such  as  to  contest  the  memories  jf 
iTtany    admirable    predecessors    xn  the 

'^'mi-  Rothier  s  Mephlstopheles  had  all 
It*  well  remembered  excellenoea,  among 
•^-Mnb  (rood  singing  is  something  to  be 


METROFOLIT.^N    OPERA    HOLS-  ^ 
a   lyric   drama    in   five  aols. 
Gounr.l     Suttg  in  K.-enwb. 

The  C'a"t'  ,    ,  1,. 

...Giovanni  •■-aiilnelU 

J/  :'   Leon  Rothier 

,-rf.^';'ir'"'   Robert  Couzlnou 

»6nc'   oei-aWliie  Pai  var 

J."'"'  ..I, ..Kathleen  Howard 

I  ....Alb-rt  Wolff. 

Conourlor   


James  Gibbons  Huneker 


FAUST. 


If  ever  any  school  of  journalisr" 
;ablishes  a  ohair  of  musical  cri 
-w-hiob_God  forbid!— a  prize  . 


"FauBt,"  with  a  new  French  conductor 
Albert  Wolff,  from  the  Opera  Comiqu^l 
of  Paris,  opened  the  Friday  "'fh^  «JJ 
scription  performances  in  the  MetropoUf 
tan  opera  House  last  night.  The  casd 
was  familiar.  Miss  Ge'-*'<1'"«^7*^^ 
1  singing  Marguerite,  was  .  "'^^  '^^l 

'season.    When  n6t  forced  ^er  voice  Is] 
much  improved.    Her  Marguerite,  how- 
ever, is  too  sophisUcated.    Some  of  the 
charm  of  youth  and  the  fearful  ecsUav 
of  a  first  love  have  vanished  from  bet 

impersonation  of  this  t^°>°"«  ,<;;'^,';t-^^ac, 
Mr.  Wolf  led  the  opera  at  a  "^elie.  pacM 
than  did  his  predecessor  Pierre  Monteux 
who  is  now  conduptor  of  the  Boston Jym  J 
Dhonv  Orchestra.    In  m.iny 
performance  was  feetter   for  the  adde' 
life  ani  vivacity.  In  the  waltz  in  the  Ker 
messe  scene  the  swift  tempo  S^y^Jhc  P^,^: 
?ormance  a  suggestion  of  .triviality,  bette^l 
suited  to  the  opera  comique  t^an  gran'l 
onera  tind  once  or  twice  the  chorus  wa  i 

Mr.  Wolffs  leading  was  full  o' 
rhythm.   His  beat  is  precise        Ws  man 
agement  of  the  men  In  the  orc^^a  > 
masterfuf.  There  were  ■"'^'1^' 
ment*  in  Lis  reading.   Accompanying  ini 
"lagers  he  was  careful  not  to  drown  the"^ 
and  at  the  same  tiraa      lirected  wjin 
prec'sion  that  gave  evidence  of  long  e> 
nerlence  as  a  conductor.    He  was  a.  H  M 
Tenant  Iviator  m  the  f  r»nch  armV  tb 
war  and  won  1  Croix  de  ^,1 
opera^'L'Oiscan  Bleu  "  will  be  produced  c 
the  Metropolitan  in  December.  . 

Giovanni  Martmelli  sang 
Foust  with  dramatic  fervor  and  mo' 
beauty  of  voice  than  he  usually  display 
Mm"  R^ymoide  Delaunois  was  an  e- 
renent  Sibel  Leon  Rothier  an  awe  inspi , 
inf  Mephistopheles  and  Robert  Courfnou 
creditable  Valentine. 

BERTL  BUBENSTElN'B  RBCliAil 

'    A  serious  musical  thinker  Is  young  Ber. 

Rubenstein.  and  though  o-^e  ma>- not^asr< 
[with  his  conclusions  ""^JI""^,' f^gt  nigl 

sincerity.    At  his  piano  f'^f^l^HfJ 

V^n^t^^ranTk^urf^^ 

-•:sp\ra-rourof^broVcompoJ 

•^His  tone  was  clear  but  hard    He  su 
mounted  the  technical  difficu  ties  of  t J 
Bach  music.   His  rhythm  is  vigorous  »' I 
;  compiling,    in  the  last  niovement  oi  t. 
■Beethoven  sonata  there  was  a  blurring  I 
I  fhe  melodic  line,  but  the  dynamic  yaiu 
!were  roost  dramatic  tn  their  ,  ^ntr^^U  I 


Musical.-  .it.  Biluao^FiB'>t9l. 
|(usio  before  luncheon  Is  served  fron 
.Ime  to  time  In  Uie  ballroom  of  the  Bllt 
■nofo  Hotel,  and  there  the  second  Trl 
lay  momtoe  muslcale  w&a  presented 
/esterday.  A  large  audience,  chiefly 
'wplnl'it-  hoard  Miss  Annii,Kltalu,  aonnnio, 
>f  the  Chicago  Opera  Company;  Mlsrha 
5;ijnan.  violinist,  and  Loula  Graveur(, 
iarytono. 

tee  Flt3iu  sang  an  aria  from  Godard  i 
^Tasse"  and  Heveral  light  songs,  ■while 
'Graveure  sang  the  Toreador  Bon^ 
Jin  "Carmen"  and  sonrs  both  light  anc 

Blous.  Tho  intimacy  of  Mr.  Graveure': 
Is  well  Bulted  to  this  sort  of  enter! 
*Jnm«ft.  Mr.  Elnian.  In  several  bill 
irt»lch  ho  had  arranged  himself,  playet^ 
1th  a  poise  and  reMtraint  that  made  hi 
>fferln«8  delightful. 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


"  La  .lulve  '•  Revived. 

K  JUIVK.  opera  In  four  acts  and  five 
scenes,  book  in  French  by  Eu^^one  Scribe, 
music  by  JacquoB  R  Haluvy.  At  thi) 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

>chol   Roaa  Ponselle 

eazttr  Enrico  Caruso 

inllnal  nrognl  Leon  Rothier 

10  Princess  Evelyn  Scotney  tdubut) 

lopold  Orville  Ilarnild  (ricbut) 

IgCtaro   Thomas  Chalmers 

bert   Louis  d'.'Vtigelo 

Herald  Vincunzo  ReschlgUan 

ijor  Donio  I'oniplllo  Malatusta 

Conductor,  Artur  Dodanzhy. 


No  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
rn  the  production  of  Ilalfevy's  well- 
asoned  opera  of  "  La  Juive,"  which 
IS  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
tiuse  yesterday  afternoon.  Into  an  ex-  . 
ting  novelty,  though  no  doubt  ni.any ' 
the  younger  and  perhaps  also  older 
>ple  in  tlie  audience  were  liearin;,  it 

■  the  first  time.  There  wa.s  a  v  ry 
■go  matinee  audience  present,  whi  h 
und   occasion   to  express  pleasure  i 

«  performance,  to  applaud  Mr.  Carus., 
id  his  as.sociates  in  the  cast,  and  to 
imire  the  artistic  beauty  and  effective- 
ss  of  the  stage  pictures. 
'  La  Julve  "  was  given  frequently  at 
e  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  thf 
ar.s  of  the  German  opera  performances 
ere  from  1885  to  ISnO.  and  there  iu  j 
smories  of  Mnies.  Materna  and  Le  i- 
unn,  of  Niemann,  Perotti,  and  Kalisch, 
Fischer  and  Alvary  In  these  per- 
rmances.    There   was   a  performMnce 

it  at  the  Casino  by  the  New  Orleans 
.era  Company  in  1U04,  a  forlorn  affair. 
(I  in  1809  Mr.  Hammerstein  gave  it  in 
3  so-called    "  educational  "   season  at 

Manhattan  Opera  House, 
-.ike  the  operas  of  Meyerbeer's,  with 
lii  h  It  is  naturally  classed.  "  La 
ive  "  was  written  to  a  libretto  of 
ribe's,  and  like  most  of  them  it  de- 
lops  a  set  of  circum.stances  of  strange 
reality.  In  a  land  and  among  a  peo- 
;  of  equal  unreality.  The  uncompro- 
.sing  Jew  Kleazar,  wlio  i.s  resolved 
at  his  beautiful  daughter  shall  marry 
Christian;  the  unprincipled  young 
ince  who  leaves  his  affianced  Princess 

m«ke  love  in  disguise  to  tliat  beauti- 
1  daughter;   the  Cardinal,   now   sgft-  . 
ai  led.  now  hurd.  who  carries  out  the  \ 

■  ■(iiaeval  vengeance  of  the  law  on  | 
ince.  Jew.  and  Jewess,  with  punish- 
ent  by  death  in  boiling  oil  for  the  least 
ulty  one.  and  finally  the  Jew  s  re- 
iige  upon  the  Cardinal  by  withholding 
e  real  identity  of  his  daughter  till  the 
iling  oil  closes  over  her— all'  these  are 
eratic  people,  operatic  situation.^,  op- 
atic  motives,  emotions,  and  actions  of 
e  most  typical  kind.  Stage  pictures, 
geantry.  mass  effects,  the  color  and 
jvement  of  crowd.s,  and  tlie  sensation 

the  denouement  are  some  of  the  main 
ops  of  "  La  Juive  "  and  were  at  tlie 
St  production  of  the  work  in  Paris 

1835. 

it  is  one  of  the  full-blooming  flowers 
'.he  Meyerbeerian  style  that  wa.s  then 
Its  glory  at  the  Grand   Opera  and 
ows  all  its  most  eharacteri.stic  traits. 
1  its  element.s  have  been  put  together 
th  the  skillful  carpentering  that  made 
c   fame   and   fortune   of   Scribe,  and 
ey  have  been  provided  with  music  by 
practiced  hand  of  Halevy,  suitable 
many  ways,  or  at  least  in  its  own 
ly,  for  their  exigencies  and  meeting 
e  demand  for  adorning  the  grandeur 
the  stage  and  illustrating  the  loves, 
treds,  and  revenges  of  the  situation  in 
i  mplary  fa.'hion. 

rime  was  when  this  action  was  con- 
lercd  most  thrilling,  most  suitable  foi' 
eatment  in  the  lyric  drama.  That  was 
so  a  time  when  Halevy' s  music  was 
nsidered  very  "  scientific,"  something 
yond  the  comprehension,  or  at  least 
u  liking,  of  most  operagoers.  The 
Ilk  .seems  very  conventional  now.  nor 
es  the  music  seem  so  very  scientific, 
has  one  advantage— that  of  offering 

excellent  part  for  Mr.  Caruso ;  excel- 
nt  in  that  he  has  numerous  airs  and 
semble  pieces  to  sing  tiiat  he  seems 
find  congenial,  excellent  in  affording 
m  opportunity  for  a  portrait  which. 

somewhat  stodgy,  has  distinctive 
aits. 

The  high  point  of  the  opera  is  reached 
doubtedly  In  the  second  act.  an  .act 
which  there  Is  the  greatest  disclosure 
conflicting  emotion  and  passion,  the 
bst  successful  delineation  of  it  by  the 


'  clioi  liir  rcuni^ii 

I  ■  Hoimil."  ,iut  there  is 

■     "   K    linKer  In  llie  niemoi  y 

or  iiuiL  i.s  liii.ie  than  passin  .\y  noted. 
The  numeroui  airs,  duets,  trios,  and 
other  ensemble  pieces,  hav  j  the  same 
'  ;iiic<Poftnt  •  rrect.  They  sound  well, 
id  they  viud.sh.  This  raislc  Is  Dead 
a  frnit  that  turns  to  as)  hi  the  hand. 
'Ir.  Caruso  sings  niU'  ii  of  his  part 
viith  fine  bi'uadth  and  .  auty  of  voice, 
V  I  hiiul  excesses  In  lacl'  mowe  utleranco, 
iiinl  it  Is  a  valuable  "  •.  dium  "  for  hlni. 
Me  presents  a  Jew  rnethtng  on  the 
order  of  the  one  tha  '  liakespi'ure  drew 
in  his  aiipiurance;  .  i  is  a  picturesque 
if  not  always  a  sypi  •  .tlietic  figure.  Miss 
I'onselle  Is  also  »•  en  opportunltiea  to 
Mug  well,  some  ^ji  which  she  accepts. 
Tlic  Cardinal  de  Urognl  is  not  an  im- 
prisslve  personage  In  tin  vacillating 
t^url  he  play*  in  the  drama,  but  Mr. 
Uothler  does  all  that  he  can  for  him  by 
his  Imno.^nng  stage  presence  and  his 
sonorous  singing. 

Orville  Harrold  made  his  first  appear- 
Jince  on  the  Metropolitan  stage  as  I>e()- 
pold— he  is  remembered  as  one  of  Mr. 
Hamniersteln's  discoveries.  When  he 
ixuduced  his  voice  with  steadiness,  il 
was  hi'iuil  to  be  an  excellent  one,  some- 
what light  and  with  appealing  qualities: 
and  his  pronunciation  of  French  was  of 
unusual  correctness.  There  were  in  Mr. 
Harrold's  impersonation  QualUies  so  cx- 
celUnt  as  to  make  him  a  promising 
member  of  the  company  as  wdl  iis 
other  qualities  which  he  would  do  wcl! 
to  correct. 

A  singer  new  to  the  Metropolitan  stage 
was  Miss  .Scotney,  who  appeared  as  the 
Pi-incess  Bndoss'ia.  Her  voice  is  a  high 
soprano,  capable  of  great  and  piercing 
power,  and  with  some  dexterity  in  florid 
music,  of  which  the  part  affords  a  fpw 
measures.  Yet,  as  it  was  most  often 
licard  yesterday,  it  is  not  without  an 
acid  quality  .  But  there  should  be  al- 
lowance made  for  the  nervousness  of  a 
first  appearance. 

The  singing  of  the  chorus  was  ad- 
mirably solid  and  effective,  and  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra  was  elaborated 
with  the  finish  of  detail  and  tlie  fine 
musical  quality  of  tone  that  are  heard 
in  all  that  Mr.  Bodanzky  does.  He  was 
responsible,  in  fact,  for  a  performance 
of  great  beauty  and  excellence  in  all 
technical  ways. 

A  striking  stage  setting  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  ■  new  production.  The 
pageantry,  the  picturesquely  costumed 
throngs  that  people  the  stage,  the 
horses  were  all  well  looked  after.  The 
ballet  is  important,  and  the  elaborate 
p.antomime  of  the  Kmperor's  festival 
was  a  pleasing  feature.  The  scenic  pic- 
tures were  of  uncommon  artistic  value,  . 
the  work  of  Mr.  Joseph  Urban;  all  five  ' 
were  designed  with  a  fine  sense  of  com- 
position and  color.  The  public  squaie 
in  Constance,  in  which  the  first  act  ' 
plays,  is  enclosed  in  picturesque  me- 
diaeval architecture  with  a  castle- 
crowned  hillside  in  the  background. 
The  interior  of  Ele.azai's  house,  where 
the  Passover  is  celebrated  in  tlie  second 
act.  showing  a  dimly  lighted  interior 
with  the  guests  seated  around  a  table 
in  an  alcove  brightly  illuminated  with 
the  seven-branched  candlesticks,  is  a 
scene  of  Rembrandtesque  chiaroscuro; 
a  truly  poetical  picture. 

The  festival  of  the  third  act  is  sumptu- 
ously shown.  The  final  scene,  where  . 
the  horroi-  of  the  death  in  boiling  oil  is 
perpetrated,  is  fittingly  grewsome;  a 
place  outside  the^city  walls  with  .the 
dark  outline  of  a  forest  hillside  sil- 
houetted against  an  ominously  lower- 
ing sky. 

"  II  Trovatore  "   Sung  at  Night. 

Verdi's  "  II  Travatore  "  was  sung  to 
a  large  audience  at  the  Metropolitan 
last  night.,  Jeanne  Gordon,  appearing 
HS  Azucena,  was  a  final  addition  to  Mr. 
Gatti's  new  artists  of  the  opening  week. 
Muzio.  King.ston.  and  Amato  sang 
familiar  roles,  and  Papi  conducted. 


George  Meader,  Tenor,  Makes  Debut 

George  Meader  a  tenor  from  Minne- 
sota, who  has  sung  for  some  years 
abroad,  made  his  first  appearance  here 
yesterday  In  a  matinee  recital  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall,  where  he  met  with  an  al- 
together exceptional  welcome.  His 
voice  is  of  finely  musical  quality,  and 
he  showed  command  of  varied  style  in 
airs  of  Mozart.  Brahms,  and  Hugo 
Wolf,  as  well  as  a  group  by  American 
composers. 

By  HENRY  T.  fTnCK 
Caruso's  latest  Triumph. 

Enrico  Caruso,  the  world's  greatest 
•uera  singer,  is  accustomed  to  those 
epontaneous,  unanimous  and  pro- 
longed expressions  of  popular  hom- 
age, delight  and  enthusiasm,  known, 
for  short,  as  ovations.  Yet  even  he, 
pampered  pet  of  the  public  of  North 
and  South  Americ*  and  Europe,  can- 
not have  often  experienced  such  an 
outburst  of  enthtislasm  as  that  which 
followed  his  singing  of  Eleaaar's  im- 
passioned monologue  In  the  fourth  act 
of  "La  Juive,"  HaJ^vy's  once  very 
popular  opera,  which  was  revived  at' 
the  Metropolitan,  after  being  neglected 


mposei',  the  nearest  approach  to  flesh  l'^*"'  ;thirty  ye,ars  at  that  institution 


d  blood  in  the  music,  differentiation 
character.  Yet  even  here  there  is 
t  singular  lack  of  appreciation, 
hich,  as  in  Meyerbeer's  opera,  allows 
e  composer  to  introduce  in  his  high- 
piring  pages  passages  of  music  that 
Ight  be  appropriate  for  Op6ra 
imique. 

Haley's   style    is   singularly  monoto- 
us.   He  writes  well  tor  the  voice  and. 
his  manner,  for  the  orchestra, 

Tn     h.-ih     hp     <-:,in  prr-nlu 


This  air  alone,  as  sung  by  Cai-uso, 
would  justify  the  revival  of  this  old 
French  opera   (it  was  first  sung  In 
1835).     But   there   are  many  other 
thmg-s  in  it  that  maice  it  worth  while. 
One  of  the  charming  numl>ers  assign- 
ed to  Rachel  is  a  distinct  anticipaUon 
effective  oi^  the  loveliest  number  in.  Massenet's 
j  "Jongleur,"  and  whUe  much  of  the 
music  is  thoroughly  anUquated,  and  i 
might  be  used  as  a  sure  cure  for  in- t 
I  somnia,  there  remains  enough  to  in-  i 


II  evbiiinjr's  entertainment.  The 
performance  lasted  three  hours  and 
\  twenty  minutes.  It  would  been 
j  better  If  the  twenty  minutes  had  been 
eliminated  by  the  conductor,  Mr. 
Bodanzky,  who,  it  may  be  said  at 
once,  conducted  •with  spirit  and  au- 
thoiity,  although  In  his  zeal  he  80me- 
timcs  forgot  that  in  those  old  operas 
the  orchestra  Is  of  far  less  Importance 
than  the  sfhgers. 

'  One  good  reason  for  reviving  "La 
Juive"  was  that  it  provided  Joseph 
Urban  with"^  flne  opportunities  for 
displaying  his  Imaginative  art  ^  of 
scene  painting.  The  first  scene  Is  a 
public  square  In  .Constance  where  the 
mob  demands  the  punishment  of  the 
Jew,  Eleazar,  and  his  daughter, 
Rachel,  for  desecrating  .  a  festival 
day.  Tho  second  takes  place  in 
Eleazar's  house  and  gives  a  realistic 
glimpse  of  the  Passover  rites.  But 
the  most  striking  of  Mr,  Urban's 
scenes  is  that  of  the  last  act,  with 
the  huge  cauldron  of  boiling  oil, 
stirred  by  cruel  men,,  ready  to  plunge 
\  In  the  Jew's  alleged  daughter.  But 
!  She  is  not  Kleazar's  daughter, 
,but  the  offspring  of  Cardinal  Brognl, 
who  was  married  before  he  entered 
the  churchi  His  daughter,  he  be- 
lieved, had  perished  when  his  house 
burned  down.  '  But  she  had  been 
saved  and  brought  up  by  Eleazar, 
who,  angered  by  the  persecution  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  stub- 
bornly refused  to  tell  him  where  his 
daughter  was'  till  the  •  terrible  mo- 
ment arrived  when  she  leaped  into 
the  boiling  oil.  At  that  moment, 
pointing  his  hand,  IHeazar  cried: 
"La  voila!" 

How  Meyerbeer,  to  whose  school 
Hal6vy  belonged,  must  have  envied  his 
colleague  that  tableau!  It  was  capl 
talljr  done  by  Leon  R6thier  and  Caruso. 
!M.  Rbthtfer  brought  not  only  his  bass 
voice  but  his  knowledge  of  Pa:rislan 
tradition's  to  the  Interpret&tlon  of  his 
part.    As  for  Caruso,  he  Is  more  of 
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There  are  beautiful    passages  in 
Schumann's  sonata  in  F  minor  (con- 
certo  without  orchestra),   but  as  a 
whole  it  is  far  from  the  level  of  Schu- 
mann's greatest    works.  Following 
tills  opening  number    Mr.  Hofmann 
played  a  Chopin  group,  four  pieces, 
which  expanded  to  seven,  thanks,  to 
encores.    It  almost  promised  to  be  a 
pianissimo  recital,  so    delicate  and 
ethereal  was  much  of  Mr.  Hofmann's 
eariy  playing,  but  with  the  splendid 
Polonaise  in  A  major  the  thunders 
were  loosed,  rousing  a  perfect  storm 
of  enthusiasm  from  the  listeners.  Next 
came  Mr.  Hofmann's  friend,  the  mys- 
'terious  "Dvorsky,"  with  a  group  of 
three    short    numbers,  "Pengruine," 
"East  and  West"  and  "The  Sanctu- 
ary," which  Mr.  Hofmann  has  played 
here  already.   Partlculariy  striking  on 
Saturday  were   the   overtone  effects 
which  Mr.  Hofmann  created  in  "The 
Sanctuary."     They  recalled  the  ex- 
quisite chords  thrown  back  by  the 
stone  arch  over  the  river  In  Mam- 
moth Cave   when  a  woman's  voice 
sings  an   arpeggio,   unearthly,  fairy' 
sound.s,  which  send  little  chills  down 
one'.s  spine. 

As  a  brilliant  ending  Mr.  Hofmann 
played  the  Godowsky  arrangement  of 
Strauss's  Immortal  "Fledermaus" 
waltz.  We  confess  that,  until  yes- 
terday, we  had  been  more  impressed 
by  the  disarrangement  of  the  waltz 
than  by  its  beauty,  but  Josef  Hofmann 
played  it  with  such  dazzling  charm, 
with  such  intoxicating  rhythm,  with 
such  feehng  for  its  strange,  colorful, 
new  harmonies  that  he  made  a  convert  , 
of  the  present  listener.  This  great 
artist  will  be  heard  again  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  a  Sunday  afternoon,  so  that 
many  who  were  imable  to  hear  him 
Saturday  will  have  that  privilege 
later  on. 


an  actor  than  most  people,  entranced 
by  his  voice,  are  aware.  No  one  could  \  i  — 

have  recognized  th©  popular  tenor  In  Nina  Tarasova,  clad  in  a  souin 
the  lank  old,  white-bearded  man  with  j  Russian  costume,  delighted  a  large  and 
the  Jewish  features.  But  his  voice  he  [ /jlargely  Russian  audience  at  Carnegie 
cannot  camouflage,  and  as  soon  as  he  j  Hall  on  (Saturday  evening  with  a  re- 


opened his"  motith  '  everybody  knew 
what  was  in  store.  Both  vocally  and 
in  action  Caruso  Interpreted  in  mas- 
terly fashion  the  fatherly  love,  the 
religious  zeal  and  the  justified  hatred 
of  the  persecuted  noble  man — not 
nobleman;  noble  man  means  so  much 
more.' 

The  part  of  Ra^h^I  gives  Rosa  Pon- 
selle  as  good  opportunities  as  she  had 
last  season  in  "Oberon"  and  alie  makes 
quite  as  good  use  of  them.  Her  voice 
sounds  even  richer  and  she,  is  learn- 
ing inbre  and  more  to  glre  expression 
to  varied  dramatic  feelings.  Less 
satisfactory  as  an  actress  was  the 
debutante  of  the  cast,  Evelyn  Scotney, 
She  has,  however,  an  agreeable  light 
voice,  flexible  in  florid  song  and  true 
to  the  pitch.  Sl^e  seems  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  rather  better  than  Galli-Curcl, 
but  one  could  not  but  think  that  our 
American  Lucy  Gates  would  have 
made  a  still  better  Princess.  But  Miss 
Gates  is  on  the  concert  stage,  where 
she  earns  $10,000  more  than  she  could 
at  the  Metropolitan.  Orville  Harrold 
was  in  the  cast;  why  not  Riccardo 
Martin,  who  is  a  much  better  tenor?  ' 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  must  be  congrat-  , 
T;:eted  on  having  successfully  added' 
one  more  opera  to  his  repertory  on  Its 
French  side,  where  additions  were  I 
most  desirable.  "La  Julve"  was  heard  on 
Saturdav  by  a  crowded  audience, 
bubfiiing  over  with  enthusiasm. 

In  the  evening  jnerformance  of  "II 
Trovatore"  the  most  notable  thing 
was  the  successful  d^but  of  Jeaime 
Gordon  as  Azucena.  She  has  a  fine, 
big  voice,  imbued  with  dramatic 
fervor. 


Josef  Hofmann  Plays. 


Lainegie  Hall  is  always  jammed  to 
t  I'c  doors  when  Josef  Hofmann.  super 
l^i.-inist,    gives   a   recital.     Saturday's!  „ 


rudienco  was  as  big  as  usual  and  as 
'  iiihn.sjastic.    Mr.  Hofmann  had  made 
I  ;i   c;n   interesting  and  rather  short 
programme,  but  by  the  time  he  had 
linished  playing  be  had  added  many 
I  encores   to   his  official  list,   several  j 
Chopin  waltzea  and  a  nocturne,  two 
preludes  of  Rachmaninoff  and  many 
!  others.  ,  i 


cital  of  folk  and  art  songs  in  which 
her  deep,  rich  voice  was.  used  chiefly 
not  so  much  for  cantabile  purposes  as 
,  for  a  dramatic  ^nd.    She  is  a  unique 
j  artist,  inimitable  in  the  rendering  of 
extreme  heart-rendir'g  sadness  as  well 
jas  boisterous  and  grotesque  humor. 

Metropolitan  Gives 
Its   First  Sunday 

The  first  of  the  Metropolitan's  Sun- 
day night  concerts    took    place  last 
night  before  a  large  audience.  T'he 
program  consisted  entirely  of  excerpts 
from  Verdi  and  Puccini  and   the  or- 
chestra was  conducted  exceedingly  well 
'oy  Giuseppe  Bamboschek.  Margaret 
jKomaine  sang  Musetta's  Waltz  Song, 
I  Marie  Sundelius  "Un  Bel  Di"  and  "O 
I  Ciel  Azzuri,"  Charles  Hackett  "E  luce- 
van  le  stelle,"  Miss  Kitty  Beale  "Caro 
Nome,     Jose    Mardones    "II  lacerate 
I  spirito,     from   "Simone  Boccanegra"- 
Kenato  Zanelli  "Eri    tu,"    and  Mme. 
"Iff^^-S  Gordon  "Re  dell  Abisso,"  from 
■  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera."   In  addition 
Mme  Sundelius  and  Mme.  Gordon  sang 
!  "  of  "Madama  But- 

i^^V,.,^??®^-  Sundelius  arid  Romaine 
and  MM.  Diaz  and  Zanelli  the  quartet 
jfrom  Act  III  of  "Boheme,"  Mr.  Hackett 
and  Mr.  Zanelli  the  duet  "Solenne  in 
quest  ora,"  from  "La  Forza  del  Des- 
tine, and  Miss  Beale  and  Mme.  Gor- 
don and  MM.  Hackett  and  Zanelli  the 
'  Quartet  from  "Eigoletto." 

The  Orchestral  Society  of  New  York 
gave  a  well  attended  concert  yesterday 
riternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Max  Jacobs 
a  musician  of  admirable  powers,  eon- 
ducted.  The  symphony  was  the 
■Jupiter'  of  Mozart,  and  the  orchestra 
gave  in  addition  the  Gluck-Mottl  Ballet 
Suite  and  the  overture  to  Beethoven's 
'^Egmont."  The  soloist  was  Miss  Mil- 
dred Dilling,  harpist,  who  played  with 
the  orchestra  Dubois'  "Fantasie,"  for 
for  harp  and  orchest.-a. 


ymphony  Pleasing  in 
Carnegie  Hall  Concert 

Varied  Program,  Including  Sev- 
eral Wagnerian  Numbers, 
Heard    by    Large  Audience 

'  ^  '^ver  of  good  or- 
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chestral  music,  by  v.n.^n  is  nit-.i.,.  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  less  concerned 
with  curious  questionings  touching  the 
progress  of  the  art  than  with  enjoy- 
ment of  the  examples  which  h^ve  long 
.^iven  pleasure,  the  first  Sunday  after- 
noon concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
.intv  was  finely  contrived  by  Mr. 
nsky.  In  the  list  was  the  fifth 
iiony  of'Bcethoven,  the  most  often 
(1  of  the  immortal  nine  and  the 
aiost  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  music  which  is 
•ruly  great  familiarity  breeds  ever- 
Mowing  love  and  admiration.  Grouped 
with  this  were  four  Wagnerian  ex- 
cpvnts  and  Tschaikoffsky's  "Ronrieo  and 
lul  ctte,"  which  the  composer,  because 
,t  was  too  free  in  formal  structure  to 
be  called  an  overture,  denominated  a 
fantasia-overture. 
The  Wagner  numbers  were  or  the 

highly  imagintaive  order,  calculated, 
with  a  little  h.  p  from  the  program 
annotar  or  a  ra'mory  of  the  dramas 
from  which  they  were  taken,  to  awaken 
stimulating  picture  t^^^  minds  ot 
the  listeners— the  prelude  of  Lohen- 
grin," the  apotheosis  of  Sjegfned 
called  the  funeral  march  from  "Gotter- 
dammerung,"  the  prelude  to  Die 
Meistersinger"  and  the  Ride  of  the 
Valkyrior  from  "Die  Walkure.  Such 
music  is  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
Sunday  afternoon  concertgoer,  ana 
there  were  more  listeners  in  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  than  there  were  seats, 
and  much  unaffected  demonstration  of 
enjoyrent,  all  of  which  was  deserved 
by  the  music  and  its  performance.  A 
record  of  the  affair  is  all  that  is  called 
for  under  the  circumstances,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the 
composition  by  the  Russian  composer 
is  a  milestone  in  American  musical 
history  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  the] 
first  niece  of  Tschaikoffsky's  music 
ever  heard  in  America  The  Philhar 
monic  Society  played  it  in  April,  1876, 
under  the  direction  of  George  Matzka, 
the  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra,  who 
took  the  place  of  Carl  Bergmann,  whose' 
infirmities  prevented  him  from  con- 
cluding the  season^  ti.  t-.  i^.  ^ 

By  MAX  SMITH.  , 

THE  ORCHESTRAL,  SOCIETY  of  I 
New  York,  Max  Jacobs  con-| 
ductor.  opened  its  sixth  sea- 
son yesterrtay  afternoon  In  Aeolian 
Hall  before  a  large  and  friendly 
audience.  i 
In  a  programme  that  embraced 
Beethoven's     '•Egmonf  overture,. 
Mozarfs  "Jupiter"  Symphony,   Na- 1 
pravnik's        Intermezzo  intltled 
■■Night,"  and  a  ballet  Suite  by  Mot 
11  made  up  of  excerpts  from  Gluck's 
••Don    Juan,",    "Iphigenie."  "Orfeo"! 
and  ■■Armide,"  Mr.  Jacobs  obtained! 
results  as  satisfactory  as  the  raw 
material  at  his  command  permitted. 

The  soloist  of  the  matinee,  Mil- 
dred Dilling,  was  heard  In  a  Fan- 
lasic    for    harp    and    orfehestra  -by! 
Dubois.      The    work    in    itself  is 
mournfully  monotonous.     But  Miss 
i>illing    played    her   part    well,  in 
i-pite  of  an  accident  in  the  ensemble.  . 
.She  knows,  too.  how  to  move  herj 
arms  in  graceful  undulations.  | 
To    judge    from    the    number  of 
■  iuaic  lovers  that  assembled  in  the 
Manhattan    Opera    House    for  the 
second  Sabbath  matinee  of  tlie  so-' 
called    American    Concert  Court'e, 
(.iretchen  Uix  is  making  a  real  suc- 
cess of  her  undertaking 

'r*!-..^     *v>*./\r\     \  rr\£iri  cart 
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standpoint    of    conscientious  com- 
mentalcrfe— that     so     many  pou'l 
tilings    In    .he    musical    world  are 
brought  forward  on  Saturday  eve- 
nings!   It  was  at  the  first  Saturday 
night  performance  In  the-  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  that  .Icanne  Gor-  ■ 
don  made  her  debut  as  the  Azucena 
of  "Trovatore"  and  won  an  unquali- 
fied success.    Hers  Is  unquestionably, 
one  of  the  finest  voices— large  res-j 
onant.  expansive  and  of  remarka- 
ble   range— that    Signer  Gatti-Ca- 
sazza  has  introduced  to  the  public.  ; 
But  Miss  Gordon  Is  a  mezzo  rather 
than  a  contialto.  I  believe,  and  as  i 
she  Is  still  a  very  young  woman  she 
may   yet  devslop  into   a  dramatic  j 
soprano.  ' 

iFor  bis  o-wn  sane,  as  well  as  on  , 
account    of    his    audience.    I  hope 
that  Prokdfleff  played  the  remainder 
of  his   programme  better   than  he 
did   Schumann's   ••Carnival.-  which  , 
opened  his  recital  In  Aeolian  Hall  ; 
Saturday   evening.    He   must  have  , 
known  quite    as  well    as    did    the  I 
writer,  how  far  he  came  from  do-  ■ 
ing  himself  and  the  composer  Jus-  1 
tlce  in  that  work.    His  own  pieces 
which  came  later,  would  not  have 
suffered  so  seriously,  however,  even  ' 
if  he  had  struck  as  many  wrong 
notes  as  he  did  in  the  ••Carnival.  *  , 
After  all  they  are  mostly  color  and 
rhythm. 

It  was  Nina  Tarasova — fascinat- 
ing Russian  Interpreter  in  song 
speech — who  persuaded  me  to  make 
a  dash  for  Carnegie  Hall  after  Pro- 
kofieff's  first  contribution.  This 
charming  and  Tiighly  talented  wo- 
man, in  Russian  costume,  held 
forth  to  a  gathering  that  seemed 
to  understand  her  quite  as  well  ! 
when  she  used  her  native  tongue 
as  when  she  essayed  to  sing,  or 
rather  Intone  English  words. 

Her  voice  is  in  reality  a  remark-4 
obly  good  mezzo,  and  she  used  It  at 
times  much  more  legitimately  onl 
Saturday  than  she  did  last  Spring,^ 
thus  proving  what  she  would  bei 
able  to  accomplish  if  she  were  will-; 
Ing  to  develop  her  powers.  Now  and 
then  she  disclosed  the  appealing  and; 
expressive  timbre  of  her  head-tones.  [ 
As  a  rule  she  confined  herself  to  th^ 
limitations  of  five  or  six  notes  pro- 
pelled from  the  chest.  W'ithin  that! 
narrow  compass,  however,  she  ob-  ! 
tained  an  extraordinary  variety  of  I 
expression,  moving  her  auditors  at 
will,  to  tears  or  to  laughter. 


SONGS  IN  JAPANESE  PLEASE. 

George  Relmherr,  an  American  ten»r, 
gave  a  recital  of  unusual  songs  yester- 
day at  the  Princess  Theatre.  Among  his 
novelties  were  three  numbers  by  Amy  Ash- 
more  Clark  and  two  Japanese  songs  of 
Kosack  Lamada  sung  in  the  original 
tongue.  Mr.  Rein>'-Ji-r  Sings  with  taste 
and  sincerity.  He  ..;nunciates  well  and 
characterizes  his  songs  with  more  skill 
than  is  usually  found  in  New  York  s  con- 
cert halls.  

OrcliestTal  Society  Concert. 

Among  the  local  symphonic  organiza- 
tions which  have  not  yet  built  up  a  s^b- 
stanUal  following,  yet  which  attract  a 
good  many  listeners  to  a  limited  number 
of  concerts  in  the  Orchestral  Society, 
whicb  opened  its  season  with  a  concert 
in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Max .  ^ 
Jacobs  is  the  conductor,  as  he  has  been  J^.j."^ 


sc.  IK-   an  .  tl-.c  .sliong  flavoi-  -1  U":  'i^- 
sonb'  clement  in  the  music,  partly  orig- 
inal,   partly    Imitated   by   a  composer 
'Uioroughly  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
that   mi:sic.   have  been  the  sustaining 
elements     The  original  production  was 
animated  by  the  fiery  spirit  of  Mr.  Tos- 
caninl,  who  conducted  •"Boris"  till  he 
d(parted  from  the  Opua  House;  and 
Uie  life  that  he  infused  Into  It  has  not 
yet  spent  itseU,  though  there  have  been 
numerou.s  <:hange8.  the  most  Important 
being   that   of   the   conductor  himself. 
Mr.  Papi  is  not  the  one  to  keep  these 
performances  going  on  the  plane  they 
were  started  on;  not  the  one  to  bring 
out  the  impressiventss,  the  savor  of  the 
most  characteristic  scenes  of  the  opera. 

There  were  several  changes  in  the  cast 
from  last  season.  Mr.  Orvllle  Harrold 
sang  very  well  the  part  of  Dlmitri.  Miss 
Besanzoni  was  the  Marina  who  appears 
only  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act 
Mme.  Louise  B6rat  was  vigorous  phys 
cany  and  vocally  as  the  innkeeper 
Ctetave  Uua.  the  Simpleton;  Adeline 
Vo^.l,  the  Xenia.  Of  the  remembe.ed 
protagonists  of  the  drama  Mr.  Didur 
presents  his  overwhelmingly  tragic  ex- 
position of  the  usurper  s  ^oUapse  at  the 
culmination  of  the  opera ;  Mr.  hegurola 
his  farclal  recital  a,s  Varlaan,  lyr. 
Rothler  his  finely  composed  representa- 
tion of  the  Monk  P"nenn  The  chorus 
■.ane  with  Its  well  remembered  vigor. 

The  audlcr.c-  at  this  performance  was 
not  so  large  as  tho.se  that  have  attended 
the  previous  performances  this  season.  | 
Mmc.  Florence  Hinkle's  Recital.        j  , 
Mme.    Florence    Hlnkle    prepared    a|  i 
great  pleasure  for  lovers  of  good  sing-i 
:ing  in  her  recital  In  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.    There  are  few  voices  | 
now  to  be  heard  on  the  concert  stage 
more   beautiful,    more   fully  equalized,, 
more   artistically   managed    in   all  thej 
technical  details  of  the  art;  f«w  singers . 
with   more    intelligence,    more  genuine 
musical  feeling,  more  ^'l^"' -"^^'^'^.^^1 
thp   Knirit  and   the   style   of  wbat  sne, 
liners    and  capacity  to  embody  them  in 
an^  in^Sfprctition^      The  limitations 
which   recital-givers   ftill   impose  upon 
rhemselves  fn  !he  selection  of  Programs! 
onerated  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mme. 
Hlnkle's     program     In     fullness     and  i 
varletv   of  beauty.     There   were,  how- 
ever   a    number    of    interesting  .songs 
upon  it.     Among  which  the   new  ones 
considerably     outnumbered    the  omer. 
and  no^a  few  of  them  were  deserving 
of  the  rich  resources  of  voice  and  art| 
Ithit  she  bestowed  upon  them. 
1    She  began  with  a  finely  reposeful  and 
iexpre..sKe  performance  of  Handei;3  air 
•■Aneels  Kver  Bright  and   tair,  wltn 
I ItV  preceding  n-cltatlve  from  the  ora- 
torio of    '  Jephtha."    Her  second  group 
consisted  of  four  airs     in  I'^e  old  st>le, 
as  Ihev  are   entitled,   by   Stetano  l>o- 
n^udy.-  a  name  new  to  New  York  pro- 
grams; the  owner  of  It  is  an  Italian,  a 
NtMpoliuo,  of  middle  age.  whose  age 
probably  enabled  him  to  brea.st  the  tide 
of  tlK'  modern  movement,  and  to  write 
with  .simplicity  and  freedom,  now  grave, 
now  gay    transparently  vocal  and  melo- 
fo^.s  \.nd  not  oppre.s.sively  antique  In 
the  -  'old  .stylo."  He  will  doubtles.s  have 
to  incur  the  ch.irge  of  lacking  origlnal- 
lU-  "n  so  writing:   but  there  Is  never- 
l^lis.s  something  of  distinction  in  these 
frur    song.s,    and   Mme.    Hlnkle  s  full- 
throated  and.  expressive  delivery  gave 
them  all  their  value. .  ■cviii,- 
\  r.  w'r.ona-'^-''  Wif  JYenchmnn  Ffll:^ 
■  Celle   que   ie!  pr^fftre,  a 
-■       "  -.^-.1"  'ouched 


.MCTK.H'i)!.!  i  \N        (ll'Li;.\        111)1  SK."  I>i 

Godunoir."  «ii  opera  io  (our  »ot»  by  Mous- 
iorgsli.v.    San«  in  Italian. 

The  fe»»t. 

[(„.,,  i.Adnne  Didui 

Teodoro   ! . .Raymonde  Delauinols 

Xonla  >  (debut)  AdBllna  Vosa  i 

The  Nurae  Flora  Peniii 

SchouUky   '.  Anplo  Baoa 

TclielkaJorr   ,  Mario  Lauienti 

Bi-other  PImcnn  ...Leon  Rothle. 

Diinllrl     OrvMle  Harrold 

jrtirlni   Gabrlella  Besanzon 

Vt-lam   Andie?  de  ResuroU 

Ml8Si.ll   ■  Plefo  Audlsli 

The  Innkeeper  (del  'i  )  Louise  B«rJt 

The  Simpleton  (debut)  Octave  Du;. 

A  Police  Official  Lou's      Angel  i 

Lovltiky  Mlllo  Pc,n 

Tcernlakowsky  Vl-.t-enio  Reschlgllan 

A  Court  Official  Giordano  Paltrinlcti 

Conductor.  Genni.o  Papl. 

PARK   THE.'iTP.E--'Robln  «oo4."  » 
opera  by  De  ;:<lovc:i  and  Smith. 


The  Ca»«. 

„         „     ,   Craig  Campbell 

Ro^in  Hool  wiiiiani  nanforlh 

Sheriff  Of  Noi(:n.sham  ^^''^'Z,;;  °^^%ol,s 

Guy  of  Glsborne  ■  -u^cy 

Al»n-a-Dale  iilrw-.i  waterouj 

7''\sc«r!«; ;;;:."B^uLm%ercocJ 

Ultle  John   .Frank  Moulan 

Maid  Mar.an  .Glady"  Caldwell 

Annabel   Condon 

Dame  Durden  '  ••■;;;.  ;.';.  ;.jc,i,n  McGhie 


i 


Jacobs  is  the  conductor,  as  he  has  been  .^^  Ugl-rtcr  Frcncli  .style  tout.._ 

since  its  founding  three  years  ago.  In L'.uirminKly  with  a  bit  of  Japanese  local 
^thor    spasnn.s    this    orchestra    featured  |  .,,i,,r.  she  h>Ad .  to  repeat.  as_she  liai 


other  seasons  this  orchestra  featured 
American  music,  but  yesterday  there  was 
no  native  composition.  Beethoven's  "Bg- 
mont"  overture  and  Mozart's  "Jupiter" 
symphony  were  played  creditably.  The  so- 
loist was  Miss  Mildred  Dilling,  harpist, 
who  played  Dubois'  fantasie  for  harp  and 
orchestra.  She  plays  skilf-ully,  but  lightly. 
There  is  a  refined  musical  charm  to  all 
that  she  interprets.  • 


S8  OL   nei    u  Iiuei       n.  I  n&. 

The  three  American  artists  she 
had  engaged  tor  the  occasion  were 
Marcia  van  Dresser,  mezzo-soprano; 
Kddio  Brown,  violinist,  and  Rataelo 
7)iay..  teror.  And  each  provi(xed 
enough  pleasure  to  make  the  per- 
formance   a    thoroughly  enjoyable 

Assisted  at  the  piano  by  Walter 
Holde  (not  bv  Max  Terr  as  the  pro- 
gramme announced),  Mr.  Brown  con- 
tributed a  concerto  by  Conus  and  a 
series  of  pieces  that  revealed  to  s-d- 
vantage  his  skill  in  music  which 
required  delicacy,  agility  and  grace. 

Miss  Van  Dresser,  who  has  her 
beautiful  voice  under  far  better  con- 
irol  than  of  yore,  though  she  seems 
lo  have  sacrificed  some  of  her  tor- 
mer  spontaniety  of  expression,  sang 
the  "Ah:  Mon  Fils^'  aria  from  'Le 
Prophete,"  and  numbers  by  John 
.\lden  Carpenter.  Tom  Dobson,  Rich- 
ard Hageman  and  Dwight  Piske. 
She  was  accompanied,  a^  was  also 
Mr.  Diaz,  bv  Francis  Moore. 

Faure's  "Nell."  two  compositions 
bv  Alvarez,  sung  in  Spanish,  and 
four  selections  by  American  com- 
posers made  up  the  young  San  An- 
tonio tenor's  list  of  offerings.  _  In 
the  latter  group  the  "Requiscat  ot 
Kathleen  Blair  Clarke  (also  of  San 
Antonio)  made  an  especially  favor- 
able impression  by  reason  of  the 
composer's  sincerity  of  feeling  and 
unaffected  simpUcity  of  expression. 

Mr  Diaz's  sympathetic  voice  was 
heard  to  great  advantage  in  the 
former  home  ot  grand  opera, 
though  the  singer  was  Inclined  to 

be  too  melancholy.    _ 

•Wagner,  no  doubt,  was  respon- 
.sible  in  large  measure  for  the  at- 
traction which  the  programme  or 
the  Philharmonic  Society  exerted 
on  the  public.  He  was  represented 
bv  excerpts  from  --I'Lohengrin, 
"Goetterdaemmerung,  Die  Meis- 
ti  rsl  ger"  and  "Die  Walkuere. 
Joseph  Stransky  also  offered  to  his 
.  Uinee  audience  in  Carnegie  Hall 
thoven'3  Fifth  Symphony  and 
haikowsky's  ■■Romeo  et  Juliette 

I\tasy. 


Pcoplc'n  Liberty  Chorns. 


The  'Tlianksgiving  -  Amrrioanizati.in 
Celebration"  givon  by  the  Peoples  Lib-  _ 
erty  Chorus  at  the  Hippodrome  in  the  . 
aft-rnooii  was  more  of  a  patriotic  jubilee 
oelfbration  than  a  concert ;  but  a  fine 
orchestra  of  sixty  members  of  the  ISew 
Sviniiliony,  some  siilcnflid  choral  sinsing 
hy  a  .•lu.ius  of  I.OOf)  mixed  voices  under 
tlif  eNcfllrnt  direction  of  L.  Cnmilien. 
the  liappv  singine  of  .\meripan  folksongs 
.arid  Ivrics  by  N[arie  Sundrlms.  niid  n 
i-psliy  great  intonation  of  Heginald  do 
Kovrn's  Recessional  by  the  choir,  gave 
mucli  musical  significance  nnd  extraordi- 
nnrv  artistic  interest  to  the  performance 
The  most  strikingly  .successful  feRtiire  of 
the  progrHiii  was.  however,  Julia  .Arthurs 
recitation  of  "Tlie  Battle  H.vmn  of  the 
Republic,"  the  choir  and  orchestra  assist- 
ing with  tolling  effect. 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


color,  she  hiAd  to  repeat,  as  she  had  to 
•■  II  P.-isso."  by  A.  Orsini.  French  but 
fl  litMe  more  cortventionally  so.  Mme. 
Hinkie  gave  two  groups  of  American 
and  English  songs,  among  which  theic 
were  again  .several  new-  ones.  Mrs. 
Fopch's  . serionslv  felt  '•  Ah,  Love,  but  a 
p.nv":  .John  Powell's  "Heartsea.se. 
Cvril  Scott's  gav  nnd  restlessly  modti- 
l.aing  "Time  o'  Day"  were  of  out- 
s'wnding  interest.  The  beautiful  art  of 
jime  Hinlvle  was  supported  by  the  ex- 
I'c'-Uent  accompaniments  of  Mr.  Francis 
"  Moore. 


"  Boris  God'anoff." 

Mou.ssorgsky's  Russian  opera  '■  Boris 
Godunotf  "  was  performed  last  night  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  when  it 
entered  on  its  eighth  season  there. 
When  it  was  first  produced  in  New  York 
there  was  .some  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  a  lasting  itfni  In  the  repertory; 
It  offer.s  no  dominating  part  for  a  tenor 
or  a  .soprano,  and  the  powerful  scene 
for  the  baritone  comes  only  in  the  last 
act.  The  distribution  of  the  interest  is 
unconventional  and  does  not  favor  the 
favorites  ofeitlier  sex.  The  power  of 
the  opera  itself,  its  representation  of 
the  popular  life  of  the  Russian  of  a 
■past  epoch,  the  plcturesqiicness  of  its 


"ROBIN  HOOD"  RETURNS. 

Frank  Moulan  Now  the  Friar  Tuck  I 
of  American  Singers'  Revival. 

There  Is.  of  course,  an  eternal  public 
for  "  Robin  iHood,"  and  enough  of  it 
assembled  a*  the  Park  Theatre  last 
night  to  provide  a  good-sized  audience 
for  even  that  ample  playhouse.  The 
production  Is  in  the  main  the  same  as 
that  which  the  Society  of  American 
Singers  offered  with  success  for  some 
six  or  eight  weeks  last  season,  the  single 
change  of  consequence  being  the  casting 
of  Frank  Moulan  as  Friar  Tuck.  Need- 
less to  say,  he  plays  the  role  to  the  hilt. 

I^esser  changes  which  are  perhaps 
worthy  of  nothing  as  the  years  go  by 
are  the  insertion  of  two  prohibition 
Jokes,  one  good  and  one  bad.  by  William 
Danforth,  who,  incidentally.  comes 
rather  close  to  being  the  life  of  the 
party  in  the  present  production.  His 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  is  something  of 
a  comic  opera  Jewel,  at  Its  best  during 
the  first  act  number,  and  not  far  below 
.  It  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Cora  Tracy  as  Alan-A-Dale,  Ralph 
Nicholls  as  Guy.  and  Gladys  Caldwell  a.s 
Annabel  are  others  who  lend  particularly 
'valiant  aid.  And,  of  course,  Herbert 
Waterous-»s  fine  of  voice  as  ever,  but 
somewhat  glum  for  a  comic  opera.  Craig 
Campbell  sings  Robert  effectively,  and 
A.nnie  Bus.sert  is  a  fair  Marian. 

Ralph  Brainard  will  alternate  with  Mr^ 
Campbell,  while  '■  Robin  Hood      Is  the 
bill,  and  Morton  .Vlkins  with  Berlraiii 
Peacock  as  Little  John.   "  Robin  Hood 
will  be  played  one  or  two  weeks. 


■  iior..s  C^udivnoff"  was  presented  last 
night    at    the    Metropolitan  Opera, 
House  for  the  first  time  this  season 
The  occasion  also  marked  the  advent 
of  opera's  second  week.    Moussorg- ^ 
skVs  masterpiece  has  had  vaxying , 
fortunes  since  it  was  produced  at  the 
Metroiwlitau  nearly  seven  years  ago, 
witb  Arturo  Toscanini  at  the  «»n- 
ductor-s  helm.    Aiter  him  followed 
PolacK-^    a«   leader,   and   while  the 
performance  was  excellent  it  hardly 
possessed   the  nervous   intensity  of 
Toscaniai  s  reading;  besides,  it  was 
largely  modelled  on  that  great  con- 
ductor's. Tlien  came  Papi.  who  has 
directed  the  work  ever  since.  The 
interest  of  the  musical  public  has! 
steadUy  declined,  notwithstanding  thei 
originality  ot  the  music,  the  novelty  i 
of  the  situations.   In  a  word,  the  so- 
called  musical  public  which  throngs  j 
the  opera  house  when  there  are  high 
notes  from  the  throat  of  a  singer, 
never  took  kindly  to  an  opera  m 
which    the    chorus    is  protagonist, 
which  is  natural,  thoueb  not  very- 
musical; 

This  Russian  ibear,  MoiissorgsUy,  is 
not  romantic.  He  was  not  affected 
in  his  development  by  Franz  Liszt, 
whose  influence  on  Toha;iUo^8ky, 
Borodin  and  Panisky-Korsakofe  was 
considerable.  Like  Dostoievsky,  Mous- 
sorgsliy  was  fundamentally  b'-i^  ^ 
^ ml  not  a  polished  product  o£  wesi- 
Tm  ctitSre*!  as  were  Tchawko-i^ky. 
Tungeneff,  Tolstoy  or  Rubinstem.  He 
approached  more  closely  Gogol  in  his 
uncompromising  naUonalistn.    He  i» 

as  primiUve  «S  ^'^"'^^f^TLt  of 
accomplished  the  difficult  feat  of 
sSedding  his  Parisian  skin,  reappear- 
ing,  artistically  ^peaking.  as  a  modi 
fled  South  Sea  Islander.  But  we 
suspect  that  there  was  profounder 
Sincerity  in  the  case  ot  the  Muscovite. 
^  He  was  influenced  by  Dangomyjsky 
in  the  matter  ol  realiam.  Man^  of  hl« 
reforms  are  not  reforms  at  all,  rather 
the  result  of  his  P^^^'^-^^f  ; 

I  cation.  The  framework  ot  Boris  is 
rather  commonplace,  a  plethora  or 
chortl  lumbers  being  the  pnncxpaJ 
featuj-e  In  the  original  draft  of  the 
oi^  t'ho  f^inine  element  was- ab- 
| .    ^  i^d  Inly  after  muc^  pressu- 

I I  the  comipo-ser  was  persuaded  to  weave 
'  '    several  ^nes  into  the  genera  t^- 

t«c  and  they  are  the  weak^t  in  the 
IcompoaiUon.   It  is  ^^e  primal  powei 
of   the  music,    the  sharply  downed 
■  characterization,  that  carries  us  away, 
•  riot  the  formal  element,  -which  is  oia 
?ashioneS!  Moussorgsky  ^^P'o^f.^^^t 
ing  motives  charily,  and  he  d^"^^ 
rtricate  polyphony:  his  music  moves 
n  SSstve  blS^ks,  following  the  semwj 
detSdied  tableaux.  Nothm.g  omild  bo! 
less  Wagnerian.  In  -'Boris    the  com  , 
poser  poured  out  uipon  paper  the  rich 

,ao  aiilendidly  ^^versonaxed  h^-^,  W 
Adamo  Didur.  "Boris  Godunoff  W. 
fndtTd.  unique,  yet  we  believe  tha^ 
Mous<^rgsky  has  boert-  assigned  too 
K  a  position  in  contemporary  art. 
At  the  best  his  work  is  ^naciiievea. 
Truncated,  the  torso  ot  what.m^ght 
have  heen  a  noble  statue.  But  Boris 
"  The^Serformance  last  night  was  not 
♦  n,r.«iihpric     The  action  went  at  a 

rhythm.s    tli.i'    may    Irn  ■ 


wfii'  uili>iirivl)li'.  Ttu-  ■•(ilolKi"  at  I 
closp  of  Art  t  was  worth  the  pr\<:f 
r>t  iiilmi.fslon.  Mr.  IMctlon,  who  orlif- 
rnfiicd  the  role  of  Bonis  here  was  not 
n  )iis  bpst  vocal  Mifato  «t  first,  but 
his  R-iou  sceiip  In  Act  n  was  .ih  IhrlU- 
ln)f  as  t'ver.  There  were  several  d»- 
\vts,  some  not  of  ,«rrf>at  Importance. 

It  was  a  pleasuro  to  aec  lioulse  Berat 
as  tho  keeper  of  the  inn.  I-Asl  winter 
Madame  Uorat  endeared  herself  to 
our  Dubllc  by  her  sinslog  and  acting 
jin  "Pelleus  and  Mellacindtt"  in  tho 
Chlcagro  Opera  l\)mpany.  Octave 
Dlca,  who  was  also  with  the  same 

Uoryanlzation.  has  joined  the  Metro- 
politan forcfts  and  replaced— at  a 
respettful  distance  —  Albert  Reiss, 
who  was  incomparable  as  the  Simple- 
ton. ,  . 

Uelaunois  was  in  her  old  part.  Ade- 
llna  Vosari  was  a  new  Xenia,  and 
Gabnella  Benansioni  made  an,  cxoel- 
leivt  impression  as  Marina.  Kotliier 

Iwas  the  solemn  Brother.  Orville  Har- 

irold  the  Dimilri,  and  Do  Segurola  tho 
I  monk  with  the  terrible  thirst.  It  is  a 
side-splitting    oharacteriaation,  and 

J. Mr.  Da  Segurola  was  applauded.  How 
ever,  to  the  chorus  go  tho  wreaths. 
The  scenic  pictures  were  the  same, 
anil  beautiful.  A  larg«  audience  was 
not  too  enthusiastic  over  this  ex- 
traordinary "Boris  Godunov"  (spell  It 
witji  a  "V,"  Samlvel!). 


r.  Fery  Luiek,  Baritone,  Reappears 

Dr.  Fery  Lulek,  a  baritone  singer  of 
reeable  stage  presence  and  suave 
ylo,  who  has  lived  for  some  years  In 
e  West,  reappeared  in  recital  last 
enlnB  at  Aeolian  Hall  before  a  friend- 
house.  He  sans  Italian  airs  of  Verdi, 
5nchlelll  and  TlrlndelU,  French  pieces 
r  WIdor  and  Fourdraln,  and  songs  in 
nellsh  by  Colerklge-Taylor.  Kramer. 
Forge,  Hans  Richard  and  Bruno 
uhn. 


ot  verf 


"Boris  Godounoff." 

When  "BorIg  Godounoff"  wa.'9  first 
ITered  to  the  Direction  of  tho  Im- 
crial  OpQra  in  the  Russian  capital 
was  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
gave  too  little  opportunity  to  the 
Moists.  Rosa  Newmarch  holds  that 
lere  were  other  reasons  why  the 
zar's  censors  did  not  approve  of 
10  opera,  one  of  them  being  the 
emocratic  sentiment  displayed  in 
aking  the  People  the  protagonist  in 
veral  scenes  of  the  work.  Worse 
lings  have  happened  in  Russia  .since, 
t  is  an.  interesting-  country,  and  this 
[ouaeorgsky  opera  presents  pic- 
iiresQue  glimipses  of  its  folk  life, 
hat  is  its  chief  recommendation  to 
lyor.  Musically  it  is  pretty  dull 
tuff,  apart  from  the  choruses,  which, 

hen  well  sung,  are  good.  The  score 
"Boris"  is  more  or  less  of  a  hash, 

veral  of  its  most  prominent  num- 

rr,  having  been  taken  over  from  liis 
nsuccessful       opera,  "Salammbo." 

oussorgisky  was  not  an  inspired 
)mposcr  or  master  of  his  craft.  As 

rthur  Pougin  has  noted,  none  of  his 
Jmpositions.  not  excepting  "Boris," 
as  able  to  make  its  way  until 
imsky-Korsakov  had  revised  it. 

.\t  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Boris"  has  held  on  longer  than  one 
Duld  suppo.sG  it  would  hold  on.  The 
udicnces  wcre  impressod  by  the  melo-  ' 
ramatic  exaggerations  of  Mr;  Didur,  I 
jc  choruses  were  splendidly  sung,  the  ! 

(JSeryj  was  picturesque,  and  Tos- 
iiniiii  was  a  tower  of  strength.  Last 
ight  »lr.  Papi  conducted.  Mr.  Didur 
as  at  the  head  of  the  east,  as  usual, 
nd,  as  usUsJ,  was  applauded.  Orvilli 
larrold  appeared  for  the  first  rime,  in 
lace  of  Mr.  iVlthouse,  _  looking  and 
nging  in  more  mature  style.  Mme. 
icsanzoni,  who  hat'  the  part  of  Mari- 
a,  apart  from  an  occasional  explo- 
veness,  made  an  excellent  ;mpres- 
on.  She  and  Mr.  Harrold  worked 
p  their  duet  to  a  boisterous  climax 
nd  begot  much  ap-plause.  Louise 
crat,  as  the  Innkeeper,  agaiw  proved 
erself  a  valuable  additioa  to  the  com^ 
any.  One  missed  Reiss,  but  Octave 
'ua  sang  the  Simpleton's  part  wejl.  A. 
•ould-he  wag,  ripe  for  the  jail,  re- 
larkied  audibly:  "Octave  Dua  does 
pt  sing  duos  in  octaves — on  the  con- 
ary.  he  sings  in  simple  tones.- 
ould  anything  better  illustrate  the 
tter  degradation  of  the  Metropolitan's!. 


udiences? 


I 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Raprinted  from  yesterday's  last  edition 
There  were  ne^  people  in  the  cast 


11    I   . ,  I,         ■  ..au  1  til      Ilia  ceaae- 
i  less  coui  sc,  as  the  poet  observes.  But 
singers  come  and  go,  even  faster  than 
the  years,  especially  in  tho  secondary 
stratum  of  the  organization. 

The  circumst^ce  is  less  deplorable 
than  the  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  performances,  which  are  not  due 
to  tho  infusion  of  new  blood  but  the 
accretion  of  carelessness  and  prefunc- 
toriness.  Such  changes,  regrettable 
always,  are  intolerable  in  works  like 
Moussorgsky's  opera,  which  have  seri- 
ous import  and  lack  the  superficial  ele- 
ments which  give  pleasure  to  the  easy- 
going listener. 

Signer  Toscanini  knew  how  to  pre- 
vent the  infection  from  spreading  dur- 
ing his  artistic  administration,  and  if 
he  had  been  at  the  conductor's  desk 
la.st  night  there  would  have  been  less 
apathy  in  tho  early  part  of  the  opera 
at  least.  The  "Slava"  chorus  in  the 
first  act,  which  ought  to  speak  the 
voice  of  tho  Russian  people  like  the 
roar  of  mighty  waters,  was  but  a 
ragged  and  impotent  utterance  under 
Signer  Papi.  And  we  need  the  best  of 
agencies  to  keep  us  in  sympathetic 
countenance  with  the  popular  heart  of 
Russia  just  now.  But  this  may  not  be 
pertinent  operatic  comment. 

The  newcomers  in  the  cast  las^Tiight 
were  Adeline  Vosari,  vocally  a  rather 
fragile  Xenia;  Louise  B^rat  (the  inn- 
keeper), E.  seasoned  and  excellent  char- 
acter actress  and  singer  (as  we  knew 
from  the  acquaintance  which  she  per- 
mitted us  to  make  in  her  days  with  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company);  Octave  Dua, 
who  is  now  likely  to  make  any  one 
forget  Mr.  Reiss  as  the  Simpleton; 
Gabrella  Besanzoni,  who  has  vocal  ma- 
terial which  would  have  stood  her  in 
good  stead  as  Marina  had  it  been  pro- 
duced more  steadily,  but  could  no  no 
more  than  sing  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily, since  the  character  is  utterly 
without  dramatic  significance. 

Finally,  there  was  Orville  Harrold, 
who  did  not  reconcile  us  with  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Arthouse,  to  whom  the 
part  of  Dmitri  has  belonged  ever  since 
the  opera  was  first  produced  here,  al- 
though he  might  have  done  so  had  he 
not  so  emphatically  seconded  th^ 
efforts  of  his  companions  in  the  love 
duet  to  sing  two  tones  simutaneously. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  usual  compliments 
were  challenged  by  Mr.  Didur,  Mr. 
Rothier,  Mr.  De  Segurola  and  Miss 
Delaunois. 


"Boris  Godounoff" 


as  performed  at 


J  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
rht  Kew  people  are  inevitable  even 
opera  companies  und.r  the  direction 


By  H.  E.  Krehbie! 

ri'pfiriBffc^T**<ri«in — rr<ftta^<toiLf^i7  Jnnt — «4iHf)n 
Though  there  was  a  deservedly  pop- 
ular virtuoso  to  ffive  brilliancy  to  the 
affair,  and  though  the  artist,  who  was 
Harold  Bauer,  played  a  magnificent 
piece  of  music  in  an  appropriately 
magnificent  manner,  the  climax  of  the 
concert  given  by  Mr.  Bodanzky  and  the 
New  Symphony  Society  in  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  not 
reached  in  the  solo  number,  but  in  the 
symphony  whicji  followed  it.  This  sym- 
phony, again,  was  not  one  which  has 
struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  popular 
heart,  but  one  which  is  frequently 
looked  upon  askdnce  and  spoken  of 
with  that  cold  respect  due  to  distin- 
guished parentage.  It  was  Schumann's 
in  E  flat,  the  so-called  "Rhenish,"  and 
the  factor  in  its  performance  which 
made  it  the  crowning  delight  of  the 
afternoon.  It  was  not  the  euphony  of 
the  band,  as  mig'nt  have  been  the  case 
had  the  Phiharmonic  or  Symphony  So- 
ciety played  it,  but  the  joyous,  jubilant 
spirit  which  pervaded  it.  This  spirit 
was  the  evocation  of  Mr.  Bodanzky, 
who,  better  than  any  of  his  colleagues, 
knows  how  to  make  his  instruments 
sing,  individually  and  in  harmonious 
concert. 

Is  this  preeminence  which  is  forcing 
itself  more  and  more  emphatically 
upon  our  recognition  due  to  the  fact 
that  until  he  began  these  concerts  he 
was  specifically  an  operatic  conductor? 
We  do  not  know  and  we  do  not  care 
even  to  speculate  upon  the  question; 
it  is  enough  that  we  again  have  a  con- 
ductor whoh  knows  that  the  life-blood 
of  all  music  is  melody,  and  that  to 
vitalize  symphonies,  symphonic  poems, 
overtures  or  what  not,  there  must  be 
an  approximation  of  vocal  song — the 
themes  brought  out  so  that  their  con- 
tours may  be  observed  in  all  their 
strength  and  grace,  their  expressive 
character,  their  suppleness,  their  ca- 
pacity for  protian  change  brought  out 
and  filled  with  the  elixir  of  beauty. 

Song  Sweeps  Concert 
Song  of  this  kind  swept  through  all 
of  the  music  of  the  concert — through 
Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto  in  E 
flat,  the  Schumann  Symphony  and  also 
through  the  opening  piece,  which  was 
Lizst's  symphonic  poem  which  is  called 
"Orpheus."  A  work  with  such  a  title 
might  justly  have  been  expected  to  be 
a  particularly  'eloquent  exemplification 
of  the  principle.  But  Liszt  is  now  a 
soaring  songster  and  his  tonal  delinea- 
tion or  celebration  of  the  mythic  bard 
of  Thrace  though  it  seeks  to  mount 
never  rises  into  the   blue   ether.  It 


hasn't  melodic  breath  enough  to  ~So 
that.  Mr.  Bodanzky  interested  us  in 
the  composition  more  than  wc  have 
ever  been  interested  before  but  left 
us  unconvinced  of  its  authentic  value, 
if  it  has  any,  and  with  curious  ques- 
tionings as  to  why  he  was  elected  to 
perform  a  work  which  has  found  no 
habilitntion  in  our  concert  rooms, 
though  it  entered  them  more  than  fifty- 
seven  years  ago. 

Experience  of  "Orpheus" 
"Orpheus"  has  undergone  a  singular 
experience  in  New  York.  Back  in  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Carl  Bergmann  began  an  ener- 
getic propaganda  for  Liszt's  music  in 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  Within  ten 
years  he  brought  "Les  Prfiludes," 
"Tasso,"  "Festklange,"  "Faust"  and 
"Dante"  symphonies,  "Mazeppa,"  "Ce 
qu'on  entend  sur  la  Montagne,"  "Die 
Ideale"  and  the  "Nachtlicher  Zug"  to 
the  hearing  if  not  to  the  understand- 
ing and  love  of  New  York's  music  lov- 
ers. Intentionally,  it  would  seem,  he 
passed  by  "Orpheus."  This  afl'orded 
Theodore  Eisfeld  an  opportunity  to 
enter  the  Lisztian  field,  and  he  pro- 
duced "Orpheus"  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  in  April,  1862.  Then,  so  far  as 
the  Philharmonic  Society  is  concerned, 
it  slept  twenty-four  years,  when,  on 
February  13,  1886,  it  was  awakened  by 
•  Theodore  Thomas.  Again  it  fell  asleep 
land  remained  dead  to  Philharmonic  ac- 
tivities until  Mr.  Stransky  shook  it 
j  awake  in  1916  after  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years. 

Other  Works  Win  Favor 

Meanwhile  others  of  Liszt's  sym- 
phonic poems  have  wont  favor  in  the 
ears  and  hearts  or  minds  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  New  York  public — 
"Les  Preludes,"  first  of  all,  then 
"Tasso"  and  "Mazeppa."  These  three 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  com- 
prehensible to  the  general  public  than  ■ 
"Orpheus."  They  tell  stories,  and  even 
big  musical  children  like  to  hear 
stories  or  see  pictures  or  imagine  they 
see  and  hear  such  things  when  listen- 
ing to  music.  Liszt  might  have  .  put 
"Orpheum"  into  his  picture  book  so  that 
grown-up  musical  children  might  have 
recognized  him,  but  he  didn't  The 
reason  is  that  when  he  wrote  it  he  was 
preparing  Gluck's  opera,  "Orfeo  ed 
Eurydice"  for  the  stage  to  celebrate  a 
grand  duchess's  birthday  at  Weimar, 
and  as  the  mythical  personages  were 
to  be  Visibly  and  tangibly  present,  and 
he  wanted  to  figure  on  the  program 
as  a  composer,  he  wrote  the  symphonic 
poem  as  a  prelude  to  the  opera  and 
explained  that  inasmuch  as  Gluck  had 
omitted  all  symbolism  in  his  treatment 
of  the  beautiful  old  myth  he  had  sup-  j 
plied  the  deficiency. 

"Orpheus"  Conceived  as  Symbol 

So  "Orpheus"  was  conceived  as  the  ' 
symbol  of  art,  spreading  an  irresistible  \ 
light   over  the   antagonistic   elements  • 
which  are  found  locked  in  combat  in 
man  and  society.    This  symbolical  Or- 
pheus laments  Eurydice,/who  is  a  symj 
bol  of  the  ideal  gone  down  to  death  irf 
evil  and  granted.    It  is  given  the  bard 
by  his  incantations  to  liberate  his  love 
from  the  demons  of  darkness,  but  not 
to  keep  her  alive. 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  when  we 
heard  Liszt's  "Orpheus"  for  the  first 
time,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  we  said  in  The  Tribune:  "How 
the  simple,  affecting,  yet  dramatically 
strong  music  of  Gluck's  opera  could 
inspire  such  a  work  is  a  problem  which 
musical  philosophy  in  its  present  state 
can  scarecely  explain.  "The  bond  of 
connection,  if  there  is  one,  seems  to 
us  beyond  the  range  of  present  vision. 
One  chord  from  the  chorus  of  Fairies 
in  the  second  act  of  the  opera  would 
obliterate  every  recollection'  of  this 
I  strange  composition."  What  was  in 
our  mind  then  was  the  heart-searching, 
heart-melting  appeal  of  the  bard  and 
|the  adamantine  "No!"  of  the  denizens 
of  Hades.  We  had  not  heard  much 
|about  symbolism  in  music  then,  but 
have  head  a  great  deal  since,  but,  like 
I  Captain  Cuttle,  or  some  other  worthy, 
"what  we  sez  we  sez;  and  what  we  sez 
we  stick  to"  even  after  so  praiseworthy 
an  escort  to  convert  us  as  Mr.  Bodanzky 
made  yesterdajr^ 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

ONE)  of  the  most  remarkable,  as 
well  as  enjoyable,  features  of 
the  New  .S.vinphony  Orchestra's 
matinee  yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall 
was  the  wonderful  support  .\rtur 
Bodanzky  gave  to  Harold  Bauer  iij 
Beethoven's  great  E  flat  major  con- 
certo. I  should  think,  indeed,  that 
soloists  would  be  flgating  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  with  such  a 
conductor  at  the  baton. 

Mr.  Bauer,  excellent  artist  that  he 
is,  performed  his  important  part  in 
the  ensemble  admirably,  though  he 
was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  too 
sentimental  and  smudged  more  than 
a  few  raiJid  passages  with  the  loud 
pedal. 

j  OVERSHADOWS  ORCHESTRA. 

1  His  individual  contribution,  how- 
'  ever,    was    overshadowed    by  the 

achievement  of  the  orchestra  under 
I  the  commanding  and  incisive  beat 

of  Mr.  Bodanzky,  wno  not  only  read 
I  the  tuttis  in  a  manner  nothing 
I  short  of  electrifying,  but  kept  his 
!  musicians   in    absolute  rhythmical 

accord  with  the  soloist.    As  nearly 

perfect  an  orchestral  accompani- 
1  ment  surely  has  not  beer^  heard  in 

New  York  In  many  a  year. 
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Tin-  New  Hyinplinnj-  OrfflieHtra. 
Tho  New  York  Symiihony  Oi-«*-^ftra, 
whirh  has  to  give  Us  coiitcrti!  wlien  It 
can  and  when  other  things  are  favorable 
to  It,  gave  Its  afternoon  concert  yester- 
day m  Carnegie  Hall,  to  be  followed  by 
the  ('Venlng  concert  todaji,  though  Its 
usual  cournc  has  been  to.  reverse  thi.s 
order  of  the  two.  Tlie  ijrogram  com- 
prised LIszt'.s  -s.vmphonlc  poem  "  Or- 
pheuM,"  hcliuniann'.<)  third  symphony  In 
B  flat,  called  the  "  Rhenish,"  and  Beet- 
hoven's piano  concerto  In  E  flat,  played 
by  Harold  Bauer. 

Tho  "  Orpheus  "  .symphonic  poem  Is 
one  of  those  that  has  to  be  "  rescued  " 
from  time  to  time  from  the  shameful 
neglect  into  which  the  Indifference  of 
conductors  and  public  pliuigea  It.  Mr. 
Stransky  rescued  it  some  four  seasons 
ago,  before  which  time  it  had  langullshcd 
a  good  while  unheard.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
played  It  with  great  zeal,  and  made  all 
the  effect  that  it.s  fragmentary  character 
could  furnish.  In  this,  as  in  other  com- 
positions, LlEzt  has  the  air  ot  making  an 
excellent  beginning,  but  finding  that, 
after  all,  he  hu.sn't  anything  to  nay,  he 
begins  again,  and  continues  with  his 
fragments,  alway.s  beginning,  never  pro- 
gres.<5lng.  till  it  is  time  to  stop,  or  past  it. 

The  performance  of  almost  any  com- 
position by  Liszt  i.s  usually  accompanied 
now  by  statements  of  how  Wagner 
despoiled  him  of  material  for  his  music- 
dramas.  The  statements  are  made  about 
some  of  the  thematic  material  of  "  Or- 
pheus," but  the  appropriation  is  not  dis- 
cernible. It  should  be  clearly  illustrated 
fn  musical  examples.  Mr.  Gilman  does 
not  use  music  type  In  his  brilliant  pro- 
gram notes,  so  lie  could  not  show  it.  He 
mentions  the  charge,  very  properly;  but 
also  very  properly  makes  light  of  it. 
Who  cares'.'  is  ids  appropriate  comment; 
and  adds  truly  lliat  no  one  ever  needed 
less  than  Wagner  to  "  seek  idea.s  outside 
the  legal  limits  of  his  own  Intellectual 
domain."  ijven  if  it  were  true  that  he 
took  ideas  he  did  something  with  them; 
and  what  he  did  does  not  have  to  be 
periodically  rescued  from  oblivion,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  frantic  propaganda. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  has  done  noining  finer 
since  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
New  Symphony  Orchestra  than  his  per- 
formance of  Schumann  s  symphony.  It 
was  instinct  with  life,  with  the  Jay  of 
living,  with  romantic  vigor  and  tender- 
iiessi;  the  slow  movement  had  the  sug- 
gestion of  mysterious  solemnity.  The 
ruvthmic  vividnass  with  which  all  five 
movements  were  outlined,  the  preg- 
nancy of  the  modeling  of  the  phrase 
throughout,  were  inspiring.  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky has  the  faculty  ot  making  the 
orchestra  ''  sing  "  ;  of  guiding  and  lead- 
ing what  Wagner  called  the  "  melos  " 
of  an  orchestral  movement  through  it; 
and  the  orchestra  sang  in  this  sym- 
phony. Allowance  must  always  be 
made  for  Its  tonal  quality,  but,  consid- 
ering what  it  is.  It  achieved  a  remark- 
able performance.  And  it  was,  fur- 
thermore, a  performance  that  suggested 
,iiat  Schumann  is  not  yet  dead.  Played 
as  he  was  yesterday,  he  was  very  much 
alive.  .  — 

Mr.  Bauer's  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven's concerto  had  the  authority  ot 
great  art  and  a  full  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  work.    The  orchestra  was 

not  very  firmly  on  the  spot  In  some] 
!pl.^ces■  with  its  accompaniment,  and  It 
{was  not  quite  the  performance  of  the  ! 
concerto  tliat  would  have  been  wished  i 
|for  in  dll  respects.  ■ 

The  Flonialey  Quartet. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  has  been  again 
reorganized  by  -  the  retirement  of  Ugo 
I  ara,  who  had  piayed  the  viola  In 
I  It  since  its  eaftabltshment  till  he  left  it 
to  fight  for  Italy  in  the  war,  and  the 
permanent  substitution  for  him  of  Louis 
Bailly,  who  took  his  place  while  he  was 
In  tho  army. 
I  Mr.  Bailly  established  his  rank  as  an 
artist  in  ensemble  playing  in  the  two 
seasons  during  which  he  played  with 
the  Flonzaley  Quartet;  and  his  return 
to  the  organization  makes  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  departure  from  the 
high  standards  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
high  ideals  that  have  made  it  what  it  is. 

Thus  changed,  the  quartet  gave  -.he 
first  of  Its  season's  concerts  last  eve- 
ning in  Aeolian  Hall.  There  was  a  large  ' 
audience  of  music  lovers.  The  program  I 
offered  one  of  the  most  recent  products 
of  French  art  in  a  quartet  by  Albert 
Le  Ouillard,  op.  5;  also  Haydn's  quar- 
tet in  D  minor,  op.  76,  No.  5,  and  Sme- 
tana's  in  E.  minor,  entitled,  "  From 
My  Life." 

ttl.  I-e  Guillard's  name  Is  quite  un- 
known, apparently,  outside  of  Paris: 
his  quartet  was  played  for  the  first  time 
there  last  Spring.  He  is  presumably  a 
young  man,  and  he  represents  the  most 
recent  tendencies  of  the  younger  French 
school  in  ideas  of  harmony  and  the 
treatment  of  material.  It  may  properly 
be  called  rhapsodic  in  character,  in  the 
sense  that  tlie  development  of  themes  is 
free  and  unconstrained  by  the  molds 
once  accepted. 

Its  themes  are  said.  In  the  program 
notes,  to  be  largely  built  on  or  derived 
from  folk-song  material,    and   also  to 
show  at  times  a  strong  Spanish  flavor.  . 
Neither  of  these  things  was  conspicuous  1 
in  a  first  hearing ;  what  was  conspicu-  i 
ous  was  the  composer's  feeling  for  the) 
more   delicate  .sonorities  of  the  string  ■ 
quartet,   the  independence  of  his  part ' 
writing,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  his  j 
rhythmic  .sense.    There  Is  much  that  Is  , 
fascinating  In  the  facility  and  brilliancy' 
with   which   he   turns  the  many-sided 
facets  of  his  themes  in  a  kaleidoscopic 
shifting  of  harmonies.    The  last  move- 
ment  seemed   on    a   first   hearing  the- 
most  significant  and  the  most  intere.^ii 
ing;  it  has  a  gay  and  brilliant  char 
ai.'ter  .ind  an  extraordinar.v  :■}.■.  i;;  -,!! 
g.nuity    and  complexit\-. 
glitter  of  tone. 


■•  1/Ori' <•..!.>  •   

Suitable  companion   pieces  to   "  Cav- 
Qf\  Ulleria    Rusticana "    and   "  Pagllaccl  " 

0\/   _  ire  Indispensable  at  the  Opera  Mouse, 

s  not  eaSy  fuUy.  to  seize  the  slgnlfl- '  for  those  two  masterpieces  cannot  nl- 
,-iurr  of  music  of  such  sophisticated  ,  ways  be  Joined  toKc^her  for  an  evening's 
sidll  on  a  first  hearing.  Nor  is  It  ea^y  i  ontertalnment.  Hence  I-l-anco  Leom's 
.,n  a  first  hearing  to  see  In  this  quartet  j  jm^g  one-act  thriller.  "  l/Onicolo  "  has 
•ill  the  vulue  attributed  to  it  In  the  pro-:  acquired  a  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  au- 
Kram  notts.  It  seems  rather  a  scln-  N^jj^lties  somewhat  beyond  its  intrinsic 
ailating  tour  de  force  than  the  niost^^ygrth  as  music,  or  as  a  vivid  piece  of 
**'"■    ^   ♦«  ^hf»vrtK/i*'i      .   .  ■>    »  I.,  the 

ven 
au- 
.  hear 

      latter 

"quality  it  is  certain  to  be  heara  ji'^ff  ;,"f  tiio'evenins:. 
I  again.  ,  '    "  L'Oracolo  "   is  presented  now  even 

The  playing  of  the  composition  by  the  ,„pre  crrectlvely  than  it  -wa  in  the  be- 
I  Klonzal.^y.-'  was  a  brilliant  achievement,  ginning  of  its  career  at  the  Metropoll 
much   of  It  offers  great  difficulty  In  j^j,        performance  of  i 


:<embli 


aora  dc 


Matinee  of 


Phillippe  In 
Songs. 

r>ora  de  rhillippe,  a  soprano  well 
i<now^n  here,  who  was  among  the  first 
to  sing  "  Madame  Butterfly  "  In  this 
( ountry,  gave  a  matin6e  of  songs  yester- 


tan;  a  performance  of  much  finish,  in 
which  the  most  is  made  of  all  its  strik- 
ing point.s.  Oh.inges  in  the  cast  have 
been  an  Improvement.  Mr.  Harold 
makes  a  valunble  contribution  in  his 
.singing  and  acting  as  Wln-San  Luy ; 
Hnd  Miss  Je.ume  Gordon  in  the  minor 
part  of  Hu.-i  Quoe  confiriijed  the  re- 
markablv  fnvorable  lmpress;on  she  made 
on  Saturday  night  as  Azucena— a  voice 
of  beautiful  quality  presented  to  good 
advantage   and    an   intelligent  partici- 


l  ountry  gave  a  matinee  auM^o  jcov..'  auvancage  ariu  cm  iiiccine^"*-  i^n.*  i.**-"- 
,i.,v  in  4.eoliu\  Hall,  Introducing  an  old  pation  in  the  action:  on  the  whole  an 
<la>  in  AeoiKui  nan,  ..     f  unnusually  promising  accession  to  the 

Catalan  '■  Nativity"  piece,  timely  to  the  ,,„„pany/  interest  in  the  piece,  of 
coming  holid;ivs,  and  some  old  French,  course,  centres  in  Mr.  Scotti's  extr^or- 
modern  Czechoslovii k,  and  Kuss  an.  Of  ,ilnai-v  impor.'ionatlon  of  the  stealthy 
particular    interest    were    Prokofieff  s  ,„allgnitv  of  the  villainous  Ohim  Fang. 

Memory  of  Sunlight"  and  '  icllow;  ij^pg^sonation  that  has  been  wrought 
liays,"   Vassilenko'K   Maori   song,    anjl  highest  pitch  of  finish  and  In- 

Xovak's  gypsy  melodies.  Among  ji-nglish  tensity. 

bits  were  Lawrence  Eyres  manuscript,  "  Pagliacci  "  presented  a  group  ,  of 
•  Among  the  Siiindhills,"  and  others  or  familiar  figures,  headed  by  Mr.  Caruso. 
Mice  Baniett  and  Kurt  Schindler.  ^jj,   Amato  returned  after  a  year's  ab- 

 =   sence  to  the  part  of  Tonio,  in  which  his, 

singing  was  better  than  it  was  on  Kat- 
«         ,  ^-tm      ,  urday  evening,  when  he  made  his  first 

fy'V'V        /     '   ''^  ^  I  reappearance,  perving  to  allay  to  a  cer- 

'     /  tain  extent  some  of  the  fears  that  his 

  friends  and   admtrer.s  have  felt  as  to 

the  condition  of  his  voice.  Mr.  Caruso 
was  as  prodigal  as  ever  in  his  outpour- 
ings; and  so  was  Miss  Muzlo— more  so 
than  she  could  afford  to  be.  There  wis 
much  applause. 


in    Italian.      •PaEliaccl,      an  opera, 
Leoncavallo.    Sung  In  Ual'a"- 

The  Castd. 

•L'ORACOIjO." 

....Adamo  DIdur 

Win-Shce    Antonio  Scottl 

Chim-bang   'leimt.  D'Angelo 

Hoo-Tein   Orville  Harrold 

Wln-San-buy   '.Florence  Ea^ton 

Ah-Yoe    Jeanne  Gordon 

Hua-CiUM   ".'.y.'.'/.'.plelro  Audleio 

\rrtor'^"":::;:::..Rober.o  Moranzom. 

■TAGU-'^CCI." 

.  ^.   Claudia  Muzio 

^*oda    ....Enrico  Caruso 

  Pasquale  Amato 

TO"'"   ...Angelo  Bada 

B5PPe    Maria  Laurenli 

®&ctcr : iRoieno  Moranzom. 


sufficient  interpretive  powers  lo  IN 

I  James  Gibbons  Huneker  Kdj^cj^^^r^  truly  interesting. 


Miss  liucchese's  Song  Recital. 

Miss  Josephine  I.ucchcse.  a  youlhfu! 
soprano,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  afler-  ! 
noon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  displaying  a.  voive  1 
of  natural  beauty  and  of  unusual  firxibil- 
ity.  With  training  she  should  become  a. 
singer  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  for 
florid  things.  As  yet  her  feeling  for  the 
rhvthms  and  inner  meanings  of  music  i.'i 
undeveloped.  She  sang  an  aria  from  •■The 
Magic  J-'lute"  well  enough  to  show  slOll 
in  the  art  of  coloratura,  but  her  under- 
standing of  Mozartian  style  is  not  vet 
deep  In  songs  of  Schubert,  Paisielo  and 
others  her  voice  sounded  fresh,  except  m 
the  lower  ranges;  but  she  did  not  exhibit 
.sufficient  interpretive  powers  to  make  any 


  M 

noiBLE  BILI.  AT  THE  OPEUA.  1 

A  Chicago  wit  has  called  "Cavaleria 
i;  Ksticana"  and  "Pagliacci"  the  "ham  j 
II  nd  eggs  of  Italian  opera;."  they  are  i 
seemingly  ins.-^pavatale.  But  last  night 
at    the    Metropolitan    OP^'^  ,  Hoiise 
those  Siamese  twins  were.  Parted  ana 
••Pagliacci'  was  preceded  by    L,  ura- 
calo,"  an  excellent  curtain  raiser  and, 
a  capital  vchilce  for  the  histnomc  at t  j 
of  Antonio  Scotti.  Yet  Leoncavallo  s 
piece  which  time  is  not  treating  kind- | 
ly,  was  the  magnet  for  the  huge  audi-  , 
ence  last  night;   rather  say,  Enrico 
Caruso,  whose  ""vida  Pagliaccio  al- 
ways ibrings  down  the  house. 

The  putolio  never  tires  of  the  pro- 
logue, the  music  of  Canio,  the  Dai-| 
latella,  the  minuet,  the  gavotte,  or  or 
the  tragic  finale.  There  are  plenty  oli 
stirring  numbers,  yet  the  orchestra-, 
tion  is  noisy,  garish;  the  music  com-j 
monplace.    The  idolized  tenor  was  m; 
voice,    and    the    diabolic    glee  and 
pathos  with  which  he  invests  the  roiei- 
of  Canio  iwere  atxundantly  present.  His 
voice  is  now  at  its  richest,  his  art 
•    its   apex,    his    acting  pQlished.; 
'  laiidia  Muzio  lent  fire  to  the  banal 
music  of  Nedda.    Amato  was  in  hiS; 
old  part  of  Tonio.  He  was  in  »tg  mj 
the  prologue  and  heartily  applauded. 

"L'Oracalo"  is  still  full  ol  thrllLs. 
though  the  music,  artistically  speak- 
ing, Is  quite  negligilble.  But  the  sing- 


A  8AN  AlVTOMO  SOPRANO. 

With  an  elaborate  display  of 
Bhrubberv  and  garlands  as  a  back- 
ground t"o  her  pulchritudmous  per- 
suasions, Josephine  Luchese  of  San 
Antonio,  effected  her  first  public 
appearance  in  New  York  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Though  of 'Italian  parentage.  Miss 
Lucchese  is  an  American,  as  her 
pronunciation  of  English  words 
sufficiently  disclosed.  Her  pretty 
face,  her  youth  and  her  ingra- 
tiatingly naive  manner  are  botina 
to  add  to  the  success  which  her 
unusual  vocal  resources  should  en- 
sure if  she  is  willing  to  apply  her- 
self diligently  to  study. 

Miss  Luchese's   voice  is  a  high 
soprano    of    excellent    quality  and 
great  natural  flexibility.     Her  me- 
dium tones  are  remarkably  full  and 
have    considerable    warmth.  Her 
head-tones,  as  how  produced,  tend 
to  be  somewhat  vitreous.    They  re-  : 
mind  one  more  of  a  flute  than  of  a  ! 
violin,    and    now    and    then    they  | 
sound  breathy. 


lectual  exercise. 

Concert  by  Cincinnati  Orchestra 

All  of  which  observations  are  merely 
prefatory  to  a  record  of  the  fact  that 
the  Cincinnati   Symphony  Orchestra, 
now    under    the    direction    of  Eugen 
Ysaye,  gave  a  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night.    The  concert  was  heard  by 
a  large    audience'  ^thered    into  the 
room    by    methods    fully    understood  ^ 
only  by  the  managers  of  siich  affairs. 
This  audience,  being  of  the  kind  tTiat 
.it  was,  listened  with  interest  and  gave^ 
gracious  expression  of  approbation  to 
Mr    Ysaye  and  his  men.     The  music 
consisted  of    Goldmark's  "Sakuntala 
overture,  Cesar  Franck's  Symphony  in 
D  minor,  a  ••poem"  for  a  string  band 
composed  of  violins  and  violas  com- 
posed by  Ysaye  (whether  by  the  con- 
ductor or  his  brother  we  do  not  know) 
and  the  violin  concerto  by  Brahms  ot  jl 
which  the   solo   part    was    played  by  ; 
Mischa  Elman.      The  orchestra  com-  [j 
pares    favorablv    with    others   which  \\ 
have  visited  New  York  of  late  years—  I 
1  in  some  respects  with  that  of  Phila-  , 
;  delphia,  in  others  with  that  of  Minne-  f 
apolis,  but  scarcely  with  those  of  Bos- 
toil  and  Chicago. 

Lacks  First-Class  Players 
It   would   not   do   to   bring   it   into  | 
critical  juxtaposition  with  any  one  of  j 
New  York's  permanent   organizations,  j 
The  reason  is  obvious '  enough  to  per-, 
sons  familiar  with  the  prime  require-  i 
ments    of    good    orchestral  playing. 
There  arc  not  a  sufficient  number  ot 
first-class    orchestral    players    in  the 
country  to  go  around,  and  the  metrop- 
olis monopoli'/.es  the  best  that  are  to 
be  had.    Mr.  Ysaye  has  trained  his  men 
to  a  commendable  degree  of  precision 
and  in  the  ability  to  give  mechanical 
•  expression  to  his  wishes.     He  cannot 
infuse  their  voices  with  all  the  beauty 
.  that  instruments  are  capable  of  nor  can 
he    create    the    homogeneity    and  eu- 
phony which  we  have  been  taught  to 
expect.     These    qualities   are   not  in- 
herent in  the  men  or  their  instruments. 

The   conceit   gave   gratifying  proof 
that  good  music  is  weii  cared  for  in 
Cincinnati,  as  indeed  it  has  been  for 
twoscore   years,  during  which  period 
symphonic  music  has  been  intelligently, 
affectionately,  enthusiastically  and  el-, 
fectively  cultivated  in  that  city.  As 
a  historical  demonstration  the  coming 
of  the,  orchestra    was   interesting   in  1 
view  of  the  fact  that  "The  Bulletin  ot 
the      Symphony      Society"  recently 
quoted  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  as  saying 
that  when   he   appeared   on   the  tield 
there    were    only   four    orchestras  in 
the  country  playing  symphonic  musfc. 
Not   only    were    there   three    or  four 
series  of  such  music  m  New  York  at. 
the  time,  but  Boston  and  half  a  dozen 
cities    besides    were    enjoying  annual 
sets  of  symphony  concerts.  'Theodore 
Thomas    reorganized    the  Cincinnati 
Orchestra  in  1878  and  it  has  been  in 
existence    ever,   since,    with  Michael 
Brand,   Schradieck,  Van   der  Stucken, 
Kunwald  and  others  at  its  head,  it 
seems  to  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  to 
i  keep  the  generation  of  to-day  m  the 
!  straight  path  of  history. 
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By  Richard  Aldrich 


[Orchestra  From 
1   Cincinnati  Heard 

Krehbiel 


By  H.  E 

There  will  probably  never  be  a  satis- 
ng,  fs  quite  negligilble.  But  the  sing-      V'"'^®  J'  '        .r  ^^.^^^  in  answer  tol 
ing  and  acting  of  Florence  Easton  factory  meeting  of  mmds  in  ^ 
wire  as  ever,  admlraible.   Scotti  wa:s  question    why    out-of-town  or 

again  a  striking  Chin-Fang,  the  most  ^^^ggt^as  visit  New  York.  It  can 
.sinister  "chink"  on  the  stage,  lyric  or  ,    ^    conceived  that  the  public- 

rtherwise.   If  this  splendid  artist  ever  scarcely  o 

sees  fit  to  forsake  opera  he  would  be  spirited  men  and  women  wn  g 
)  welcome  figure  in  the  drama;  therej  t^eir   wealth   to   maintain   these  or 
ire  few  contemporary  actors  his  peer.  ,  ^^^ggt^as    think    that    the  metropolis 


The  Cat  .md  the  C'heruib,"  by  C.  B.I 


••  C  Rimen  "  at  tbf  ^Salincr. 

••  Carm<^n."  given  at  the  Metropclilan  j 
Opera  House  yesterday  a".  * '*  j 
'n^llJav  inalince.  attracted  a  lai'S^'  atwl'-  \ 
once  thai  heaid  a  peilornianco  in  wlii.h 

only  new  <lMi..-nl  of  importanc,-.  | 
«as'tho  woi:U  of  Ih  -  n- w  Vi'oii.  ii  <  oa-  , 
,J„.-10;.  .\lh.Tt  Wo, If,  lie  s'..Oftcd  , 
li.is  p..,roiMi«n.:.-  t:.'-  :8!"'^  i;'l,'^ie,n-  , 
iug  qualUle:,  tluit  ..•:..-K.d  ct.iidm-t-  ^ 

i,,6  „f  v.Kau.'a"  la-.  1 

,;{or «om?      his't^:ni;;o;  secrm^d  evj  a 
,  ii,o  la-  t  lo>  p.ou".        t.  e  u;.  >i'  « 

Wolff  *U'»  .«PP^arcd  '-jj^Jlj/^ 
W  Vn-  und'.rstindl.ig  o  Uv  f'-^^^Z 
of    U.e   ;,o.i.,e   ai.  l   Kept  , V";;.  ^"1 .  \u 

foaui^r:-.  noi'alwaj.  obvious  and  -.ku 
■  '"^^"^'•k,. pealed  U.c  im,.e.«onar  : 

::,i„(;  o;  nr«  w.uf.ii  h«.o!n«^  tR*i 


romald,  up^;  whlch'the  libretto  i,t  needs  to  hear  "^^  f^l^^^^o  i  \  l^oV  ''^'^ ^'^^ ' ^^t^^i^^^ 
based,    is  good  red  melodrama.  Itsj  than  its  bands  provide,  foi  it  o"=  I  ''obo.iy's  uoi*.  .•  o..atiun  ^ '^^ 

scenic  investiture  is  excellent    The;  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  human  ,,,,,  „„..u,i>  V.^,^/,.^.-;  .r;"  .1 

versatile  Florence  Kaston,  .Teartne|  ^^j^  ^j^^t  the  city's  regular  quota  of 
riordon,  who  replaced  Sophie  Braslau;  ;  nrchestral  concerts  is  more 

Scotti,    Harrold— who    follows    Panl;  ovei  lio  orctiestrai  ly  ^s- 

A^Uhouse— Oidur,  d'Angelo  and  Audi-1  than  the  commu-aity  can  property  ab 


sio  comprised  the  cast.  The  opera 
was  sung  in  Italian.  Roberto  Moran- 
7.oni  conducted  both  performances. 
They  twth  went  with  a  merry  clip. 

Jeanne  Gordon,  who  made  such  a 
uratseworthy  de'biit  last  Saturday  in 
"II  Trovatore,"  had  not  much  to  do 
IS  the  nurse  in  "Li'Oracalo,"  but  she 
was  satisfactory.  Caruso  was  the 
hero  o  fthe  evening.  He  was  in  fine 
voice.  A  huge  aiidience.  WTiy  not 
call  the  com'bination  ot  "L.'Oracalo" 
,'ind  "Pagliacci"  the  rice  with  curry 
of  modern  Italian  opera?  AJid  the 
Chinese  of  Leoni's  music-drama  are 
.IS  much  Chinese  as  are  the  Japanese 
or,)  Japs  in  "^ladama  Butterfly."  AJ'l 
I  0  pure  Italian. 


similate. 

■  Neither  is  it  likeiv  tliat  the  or 
chestras  are  sent  here  for  the  edifica 
tion  of  the  players  and  their  con- 
ductors, or  for  their  instruction  and  re- 
proof in  ,  artistic  righteousness.  Of 
that  our  experience  has  f  j**^^; 
neither  the  musicians  nor  their  home 
cities  are  tolerant.  ,  , 

New  York's  curiosity  to  l^now  T'^f 
manner  of  music  is  '^f^''^,^ f^^^y^Ji^.l 
delphia,  ChicBKO,  Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
St    Louis,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles 
and  Minneapolis  and  half  a  dozen  or 
more  other  cities  is  not  keen,  for  it 
so  satiated  by  its  own  mus  c-maker, 
that  it  has  no  desire  to  institute  c 
narisons  even  if  there  existed  a 
/ 


i  me-.so  soiM-ano  s  opera,    ^P*^ '''.'j^ 

ci,4.m  Uc\alue  of  Its  l;lnd  ami  Is  m 
(!lvi(iusl  'Oiircition.  Titoe 
Mr.   Martindli's  Oo"  •'"•T  .i^'Lr    an  i 
:-,j.Klel.u«  s     Mioa'-Io    are    'f"^  ^■"L..^!',:  , 

'It:  .  .■ou.si.K.u  raimot  '"' | 
tho-   b.:*r   of   the    i;.>.r;ami!l.K-.,that   h^^"  \ 

''';?s;:;,i3U{''t.K;3'-«iv:;;;Nsen,eu,. 

S  . rJag-Hrand^hc  -.inline  of  Ib^  cV^^^ 
,u   r^^i-eilent.   e,,<  <-l./>.   f^"    ;  oi  i'  ot>o. 
t),^  e  Was  a  la'  k  of  comple  -  u„- 
V,; 'st.-.i'..i"B-  vii-'  I'"-  "«'^' 

Mu,l>.<l  Oarrison  in  "  T).r  Carbfr." 
\  \.>,  .,n.l  Tl-.8ii^.  ff.vlnR  »tul|.-n.  e  at  Ih.' 

,        ,  ■  •■■']  :ll> 


I  James  Gibbons  Huneker  J 
<   — 

A  CARMEN  MATINEE. 

■  It  was  a  holiday  Carmen  at  Uic 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon,  although  there  was  more 
turkey  than  sauce  in  the  perfonn- 
ance,  not  brilliant  but  filling.    It  was 
also  the  first  Carmen  of  the  sUU 
budding  season.    Need  we  spell  out 
the  name  of  Geraldine  J^rar?  Not 
traanmelled  by  the  ingenuous  soul  of 
Marguerite,  Miss   Farrar  let  herself 
go  as  the  bewitching,  diabolic  cjgar 
ettfe  girl  of  Seville,  and  she  flashed 
that  razor  of  her's  more  than  once, 
the  deadly  blade  she  carries  m  hoi 
stocking.     Talk    about    lo^al    '.°.oi  _ 
However,  her  Carmen  is  not  so  tmC'J 
^nt  as  it  was  about  ^^%^X.nTJ^^ 
aflame  all  the  films  in  the  land  ^Mt" 
her  pugnacity  in  the  quarrel  scene^ 
Tlmperlte    too,  is  her  singing,  and 
asX  was  in  ^oice  she  gave  pleasure 
to  a  huge  Thanksgiving  gathenng. 
Her    costumes    wore    vaned  nncl 

slarUing.    Farrar  is  Poly<=>^':,^'"'^'Yose 
nothing.    Martinelli,    the    Don  -'"f,^^ 
^  2^ain  Vmonstrated  h's  e%adent  lik 
:^g  ?or  t^e  role.    He  -  certainly  seeij^s 
,  hanJier  than  as  Faust.     His  acting 
is  ?eL  restrained   and  his  singing, 
!  ^^peci^lly  m  the  Romance,  was  Ma  - 
i  tinelli  at  his  vocal  best.    L,ike  ..ii^ 
Farrar  he  was  enthusiastically  ap 

1^'Z'rfe   Sundelius.   -  .u«ua,  distiH 
gulshed  herself   as  M.caela  by  h,' 
Dure  production,  diction  and  beaut. 
'  fnl  voice     Her  third  act  solo  evoke, 
torm  "appl?u.e  and  she  easily^-'»,^ 

rrori:::rcrz^.orw^as^^cU^^^^ 

^^r?hTTnevitafele  Toreador  air  w.s 
inevitably  redemanded,    and,  mcKii. 

'^Tnlnian  and^Dua  were  eapf  -d 
anTusing  as  the  txvo  ^^^^f^l'-yff.l 
Mellish  and  Rita  F°^«'VJrales^  The 

to  speed  mama.  He  l;,","'^f„e  aft-r 
too  much.  1^^™"^!  "PJtfng  gait, 
page  Of  the  ^'^"^^  f  "nr^evens 
So  the  chorus  was  at  -'Yhree  acts  at 
S  ^'Mr.^^'^r«   "  r  ex^cellent 

of  opinion  as  to  tempi 
ductor  ami  ,P^'-^?«":,i„^hfs  phmsc.-. 
safety  second!     He  clip=  jj"^  P"' 
and   while   the,~e   were    spa^kle  , 

l;-,j^i^^^ti^^^H'- 
lir^^fdSlltr^.-^^---- 

tempi.  Ufinfie-lio  danc'^i 

Ro.sina  Galli  and  «on^f  °  ,i,e  '  isl 
in  the  ballet.   The  '^P-^tat^^^^' Vv?mkle. 
act  was  gorgeous  "^^ 
toes  invented_thejf]^ 

..THE  BARBER  ^^^V^l^nn. 
.•The  Berber  of  Seville'  "^'^^ 
nie  first  Ume  th^  seas-;;^^^^^^^ 

character  win  pr>*abl> 


A 

the  f;am« 


made  in  this  ■'='"^^"',0  sparkle  dow 

terpiece  w.ii  <^°'^^""ti,Hhe  last  trum 
thecorridon  uf  .Ume  uu  I  , 

,as  so.nd.d.^tiIl^tl.e- 1-t^  ^ 


.  aulte  sufficient  to  imake  nos.s 
(.a.k:     laiiiuv   j ,  i  L: .  I  i,a  I .  ,|     in     ' 'i  ^  ,ihlblt  Ita  sparkling:  gaiety  In  iaiK^ 
porfornian.o,  ^hie(,  marked  tl.o  .d-  ^;"^„^i5orlum  a-  that  of  the  MctropoU- 
wiit  of  Italian  operii  in  Ameiicii.    Pne^"  nuuiiunum  «"> 

famaus  Miilibraii.  Scivia  <}aroiii,  was-;  tan.    rnaaic  admlr- 

th.    Uosna.  therefor.,  a  certain  con- ,    M'«»  C^^-^  /'^J'^^  ^  i  fhilha, 

(Icsicnsi.m    in  forcis:nei-s   .-annot   be  »-Dly-    jnere  was  un 

•o...towo.i  , upon  , this  city  conceu-.,,..  ^-^^'^["^^r"''':^^^^^^  i  n,anv 


operatio  history     N«w»  York  hiis 
always  beii\  <a  miisii^al  rnolrupolie. 

At  the  Motropolitan  last  iiig-ht 
>tat>el  (Jarrison  made  her  debut  a;: 
Ko.slna:  ^IjOUisc  Bt'rat,  known  ti>  ns 
because  of  her  artistic  work  last  win- 
ter with  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany, was  in  the  cast.  Hackott. 
Amuto,  Vardousp,  Malatesta,  Palt ri- 
mer and  Audiso,  under  an  exccllont 
ensemble.    Sig-nor  T'api  conducted. 

Again    sunny    Spain,    and  again 
Oeville;   but  the  difference  between 
the  passion-tossed  heroine  of  Prosper 
Merlmee   and   the   fharmimg  canary 
bird  of  Beaumarchai.s  is  not  so  preai 
as  the  wide  g"ap  that  separates  the 
intense  music  of  Bifrot  with  the  bub-  j 
Wing  top  joy  of  the  Rossini  score.  | 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  for  Rossir.i  ' 
incarnates   that   century,   though  li'- 
lived  in  the  nineteenth,  love  was  ex- 
pressed in  roulades,  jealousy  with  a 
trill,  and  tragic  passion  toy  ."brining > 
soak's.     Read    Balzac,    his  "Massa- 
mella  Doni"! 

The  performance  was  not  precisely 
of  a  by-gone  epoch,  yet  it  was  agree- 
able and  lively.  A  well-balanced 
cast,  the  older  artists  saturated  in 
the  true  tr.aditions,  and  in  Mabel 
Garrison  and  Ctiarles  Hackett,  youth, 
high  spirits  and  excellent  voices.  It 
was  Miss  Garrisi'n's  debut  hero  as 
Rosina.  and  so  favorably  was  she  re- 
ceived that  we  do  not  doubt  but  that 
the  role  will  liecome  one  of  her  most 
successful.  The  opening  measures  o!' 
"Una  voce  poco  fa"  betrayed  slight 
nervousness,  but  she  was  soon  warb- 
ling with  tlie  agility  and  silveO' 
sweetness  we  expected  from  her. 
She  is  not  too  Spanish  in  appearance, 
and  as  an  actress  still  lacks  distinc- 
tion; but  defects  in  her  case  will  be 
speedily  remedied.  She  wai?  an- 
nounced to  sing  Adam's  variation.s 
in  a  Mozart  theme  in  the  singins 
lesson  scene,  which,  perforce,  wo 
missed.  Her  two  acts,  however, 
brought  her  recognition  from  a 
Gumper  audience.  She  well  de- 
served it. 

Mr.  Hacket's  Almaviva  is  gaining 
in  finesse  and  vocal  charm.  He  saijig 
his  florid  music  like  a  sea.soned  ar- 
tist. De  Luca  as  the  toarber  was  ir- 
resistible. A  splendid,  versatile  ai-- 
tist.  Mardones  delivered  the  "Cal- 
umny" atr  in  tliunderous  tones  and 
Malatesta  was  amusing  as  Bartolo. 


florid  paB»a»0B  accuracy  and  fluency 
the  hlgheat  type.  Her  delivery  of  the 
recitatives  was  unexpectedly  good. 
There  waa  perhap*  a  little  too  much 
parlando,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
waa  a  remarkable  variety  of  expression. 
Furthermore.  In  her  denotement  of  the 
roRuIshnew  of  RoHna  there  wan  much 
KooA  comedy.  On  the  whole  It  was  a 
hlBhly  creditable  performance. 

Mr.  D«  Luca  effected  his  reentry, 
singing  Figaro,  a  role  In  which  ho  Ifl 
very  happy.  Mr.  Hackett  as  Almaviva, 
Mr.  Mardones  aa  DonBasiHo,  and  Mr. 
MalatUU  a.  Vr.  Bartolo  "^"'^ 
principals.  Mr.  Mardones  <»«>'v"y^ 
[he  "Calumnla"  air  was  °'J;^» 
ll«hts  of  a  performance  of  II  ""^^'^f? 
dT  sinMgMa."  which  was  generally  good 
and  enjoyable. 


fectly  harmTess  one. 

The  orchestra  Itself  Is,  of  course, 
not  equal  in  make-up  to  our  own 
Philharmonic,  Symphony,  and  Metra- 
Orchestras,  the  product  of 
many  years'  selection;  but  it  is  su- 
perior to  the  New  Symphony,  and 
holds  its  own  in  compaii.son  witlh  th«i 
Philajdelphia  and  Minneapolis  orches- 
tras. Cincinnati  has  reason  to  b* 
•proud  of  it  and  Its  conductor.  It  will 
play  here  again  on  Sunday  evening: 
at  the  Hippodrome,  with  Emmy  Des- 
tinn  as  soloi.st. 
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The  Cincinnati  Orchestra  Here. 

It  was  wortl-  while  for  the  Cincin- 
nati Orchestra  to  visit  New  York  again, 
if  only  to  give  music  lovers  hero  a 
chance  to  hear  Ysaye  conduct  Cesar 
Franck's  symphony.  Belgium  has 
been  much  in  ihe  put)llc  mind  during 
the  last  five  years;  Ysaye  is  her  lead- 


Mabel  OarHson  Sin^  Rosina. 

Mabel  Garrison,  pretty,  piquant  and 
youthful,  made  her  d6but  last  night 
as  Rosina,  In  Rossini's  "Barber  of 
Seville,"  and  won  Immediate  success  in 
this  difficult  and  charming  r61e.  She 
acts  it  so  naturally  and  looks  so  be- 
witching that  one  does  not  wonder 
that  Dr.  Bartolo  becomes  Infatuated 
with  her.  Her  singing  was  quite  as 
good  as  her  acting,  her  high  notes 
pure  and  beautiful,  so  far  as  extremely 
high  notes  can  be  beautiful;  her  color- 
atura smooth  and  easy,  her  high 
staccati  having  been  specially  pleasing 
and    accurate.    Pew    young  singers 

ing  violinist.  Franck  her  foremost  com-  \^°^^^  v,?f  .f'^^**!  ^" 

i  ...  la  part  tn  which  New  York  has  heard 

poser,     xae  two  were  mtimate  per-  such   famous  predecessors  to 


W'lien  Mr.  Hackett  staggered  as 
Tiock  drunkard  a  sigh  went  up  from 
^n  arid,  thankless-giving  audience, 
tt  was  finite  touching-. 


MISS  M'CONNELL'S  RECITAL 

Soloist  "Pleases  Big  Aadlemce  With 

Her  Fine  ContraUo. 

The  song  recital  by  Harriet  McCon- 
lell  in  Aeoliati  Hall  last  evening  had 
everal  interesting  feaitures.  The  solo- 
st  disclosed  a  fine,  natural  contralto 
roice  which  she  uses  with  much  in- 
elligence.  It  is  of  especially  agreeable 
imbre  in  lower  register,  and  her  higher 
iolBs  lack  only  a  little  more  fullness  to 
ouna  out  a  .serviceable  organ.  Thev 
ioundad  a  bit  harsli  last  evening  at 
•  P'obably  from  -being  forced. 
Miss  McConnell's  dramatic  instinct 
ind  her  power  of  expressing  emotion,  or 
he  lighter  meanings  of  a  song,  are  well 
eveloped,  and  they  lent  variety,  color 
nd  charm  to  her  concert.  A  large 
udience  enjoyed  her  singitig. 

SmsTc  lovers^ere  permitted  to  give 
FMUta  -iwlce  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
»«»  yeeterday.  in  the  afternoon 
arman"  was  performed  for  the  first 
ne  this  season  with  a  cast  familiar  to 
„  Wtues  of  the  lyrtc  theatre.    The  same 


&J"wh°"'1  t°  Geraldlne 

ristJfth«?„'  JmpereonaUon  possessed 


Vr,„„    „  icvcttlCQ  long 

1  a  con^M^lf  ^  however.  Is 

8  I«t  w  '"^"n^'y  better  thaii  It 
8  last  winter,  and  for  this  operagoers 
1  be  properly  grateful  *'P«'^^8:oer8 

ttaterS^lT/  """^    "'"^  ^th 

ueno.  wfth  ^  a  natural  con- 

hnr  offnnT  '^K,'''  ««raln  In  the  de- 

hiy.  h«  »>f  action,  which  may  not 
-  4  rli»  directed,  but  always 

»1^uch  ^f'^r'***"'-  Martlnem 
f^-^w  the  music  of  Don  Jose 

le         ^*  "'"'^         that  o? 
)U»h«h«  "'°^*<'  decorously 

^dellu,  sang  Jfocaete  I„  a  pleas^e 
m-."",^  Mr.  Rothler  was  as^^tayf 
.mpetent  u«n<f,o.  Octave  Dua,  TaTe  of 

i„_      •  vVoIff  conduc'ed  thn 

."Slo:"*"  ---^y 
>  he  evening  "n  Barblere  dl  Slvigl|„" 
■   nn""*^   ^Jth   new   scenery  by 
V"^  Garrison 

Vfl^  ^v""""***  brilliant,  imperso- 
<  5>n.   The  want  of  brilliancy  wS^t 

v^lLe  nf*S  comparatively 
'  volume  of  her  voice,    it  is  a 
voice,   but   Its  power  Is  not 


sonal  friends,  and  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  true  inwardness  of  this 
music  would  be  brought  out  under 
Ysaye's  bdton. 

Whil^  Ys2.ve  is  best  known  to  the 
world  as  a  super-vlollnist,  he  was  by 
no  means  a  novlc*  in  the  art  of  pilot- 
ing an  orchestra  when  he  accepted 
the   call   to  conduct  the  Cincinnati 
orchestra  last  season.   He  was  con- 
cert-master and  assistant  conductor  of 
the  Bilse  Orchestra  in  Berlin  (in  X880- 
81)  where  this  writer  first  heard  him. 
In  Brussels  in  1894,  he  organized  the 
-Socldte  des  Concerts  "tm^n,"  which 
gave  regular  performaaces  ander  his 
baton.  "When  Anton  Stidi  was  about 
to  establish  a  permanent  orchestra  in 
New  York,  Ysaye  accepted  his  invi- 
tation to  be  Us  concert-master  and 
assistant  conductor.  This  project  be- 
ing frustrated  by  Seidl's  sudden  death,, 
Ysaye  received  an  offer  of  the  con- 
ductorship  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic.   He  declined  this,   as  he 
did  not  wish  to  neglect  his  violin.  But 
in  recent  years  his  right  arm  has  not 
been  as  responsive  to  his  wishes  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  so  It  was  wise  for  him 
to  accept  the  offer  from  Cincinnati — 
and  lucky  for  Cincinnati,  which  now 
has  at  the  head  of  its  orchestra  a 
musician  far  more  Inspired  and  in- 
I  spiring  than  his  aggressively  Teutonic 
predecessor.  Dr.  Kunwald. 

Last  night's  programme  included 
also  the  Brahms  violin  concerto,  wdth 
Mischa  Elman  as  soloist.    This  was 

nothing  new;  he  had  been  heard  her^  !  Cincinnati    Orchmttra  Here 

befoi-e  m  that  conc»rto,  and  it  cannot  Ait—  9  V  

be  said  that  he  appears  to  his  best         """^  3  T man  Absence. 

advantage  in  it  Nor  did  Mr.  Ysaye  |  The  anclnnatl  Symphony  OnAestra. 
reveal  his  best  traits  in  his  first  or-  'Eujene  Tokys,  conductor,  ^ave  a  co«- 
chestral  number,  Goldmark's  unjustly  ev»nln«  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Thl« 

neglecited  "Sakuntala"  overture.    This    "''''"""*""   *       *"      '  '  " 


famous  predecessors   to  Mme. 
Garrison.  In  the  lesson  scene  she  sang 

Adam's  variations  on  a  Mosart  theme, 
a  pleasant  innovation,  and  as  an 
encore  Massenet's  "Vous  dansez  Mar- 
quise." Both  were  sung  charmingly. 

.Vr-.  5*::6lcett  made  an  agreeable  im- 
pre;4ii*M,  In  the  r61e  of  the  Count  and 
lover.  He  has  great  facility  in  singing 
the  instrumental  music,  which  Rossini 
and  other  composers  of  his  day  con- 
sidered fitting  for  the  human  voice, 
and  he  is  equally  accurate  in  the  mat- 
ter of  pitch,  a  most  important  factor 
in  such  music.  His  voice  is  whiter 
and  less  manly  than  seems  fitting  for 
an  ardent  wooer,  but  his  physical  build 
is  robust  and  virile.  He  acted  the 
part,  with  appreciation  of  its  fun.  Mr. 
de  Luca,  Mr.  Malatesta  and  Mr.  Mar- 
dones were  the  other  funmakers,  and 
each  achieved  success  in  his  part. 
Mme.  Louise  Berat,  a  recent  addition 
to  the  company,  is  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. She  has  a  beautiful,  rich  voice, , 
and  knows  her  metier  in  the  true 
French  style.  Mr.  Papl  conducted 
with  vivacity.  Much  laughter  from 
the  audience  rewarded  the  performers 
for  a  merry  evening. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  an  over- 
flowing audience  heard  "Carmen"  in 
the  afternoon,  when  Geraldlne  Farrar 
was  again  the  heroine.  A  critical  dis- 
cussion of  the  1919-20  vintage  of  Bizet's 
Andalusian  work  may  jusUy  be  de. 
Iferred  until  after  the  first  evening 
'  performance. 


has  Ijeen  played  here  often  with  a 
more  glowing'  portrayal  of  Its  Oriental 
splendors.    But  when  he  reached  the 
Franck  symphony  he  aroused  an  In- 
terest which  became  more  and  more 
Intense,  culminating  In  a  frenzied  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  unani- 
mous audience.    Seldom  has  Oamegie 
Hall  witnessed  such  a  demonstration 
of  joy  and  gratiltude  for  a  rare  treat, 
and  the  orchestra  shared  In  the  ova- 
tion.   Excellent  performances  of  this 
symphony    have    been    given  here, 
notably  by  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
Orchestra,  under  Mesoager,  and  the 
New     York     Philharmonic,  under 
Stransky.     But    Ysaye  out-trumped 
even  these.    After  aU,  it  takes  a  Bel- 
gian to  do  full  justice  to  Belgian 
music,  aiid  the  Franck  symphony  is 
thoroughly  Belgian,  even  If  it  does 
pay  homage  to  Grieg  and  to  Wagner's 
"Parsifal."    Ysaye  put  Into  his  Inter- 
pretation the  genius,  th©  emotional 
sweep,  that  hav»  made  him  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  violinists.  The 
symphony  seemed  less  academic  than 
It  had  before,  with  more  red  blood  in 
Its  arteries.    It  didn't  seem  too  long, 
and  it  had  thrilling  climaxes,  which 
made  one's  pulse  beat  faster,  like  good 
wine,  for  which  good  mtisic  is  thus 
seen  to  be  a  fine  aubstituise,  and  a  per- 


orcheatra  was  heard  here  January  9, 
1917,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ernest 
Kunwald,  who  at  that  time  was  Ita 
leader,  but  later  as  an  enemy  alien  was 
obUred  to  lay  dow«  his  baton  and  depart 
for  Camp  OffI«thorpe,  where  no  doubt  h« 
waa  p«rnrftt«d  to  enjoy  the  congenial 
Mr.  Tsaye,  who  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Cincinnati  Orch«8tra  for  two  sea- 
sons waa  looked  upon  by  many  la  this 
country  when  he  accepted  th«  post  as 
a  violin  virtuoso  of  world  wide  fame, 
but  w4tlt  some  doubt  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions for  an  orchestral  leader.  In  Kurope 
it  was  otherwise.  Tlicre  in  th*  great 
mualoal  ocntrea  aa  Paris  and  Londom 
the  great  Balclan  violinist  had  acquired 
fame  as  a  conductor  also. 

In  this  country  up  to  tlie  present  tlms. 
both  In  its  home  tc>wn  and  In  oth«r 
cities  of  the  middle  West,  where  It  has 
played  under  Mr.  Tays's  leadership,  th* 
orchestra's  work  has  received  favora/bl* 
comentm. 

The  orchestral  works  herad  last  ni^t 
were  OoIdmark*B  "Saktintala"  overture, 
Cecar  Franck's  D  minor  symphony,  and 
Mr.  Tsaya's  poem  for  string-  orchestra, 
"Exile,"  -without  basses.  In  the  sym- 
phony by  his  countryman,  Mr.  Ysaye** 
readlngr  was  more  aucoeasful  than  In  th« 
music  by  Ooldmark,  where  there  -was 
some  lack  of  color  and  spirit. 

As  a  whole  the  matvtol  of  the  orche*- 
tra  is  not  •(  the  MM.  The  results, 
therefore,  whldh  Mr.  Tteye  obtained 
with  the  forces  at  hand  were  generally 
commendable.  Mtsoha  BIman,  the  solo- 
ist of  the  evening,  was  heard  In  the 
Qrahm'a  -\rloIln  ooneerto. 


Mr^llLOF'OUT.^.N-    OrF.RA     IlOt^l'.  II 

M€r«  dl  StvlglU."  an  opera,  bj  RoMlni- 
P'lnK  In  Italian.  ■■Carmen."  an  ffpora.  Bj 
}:xiiH      Runu  In  Ticnch. 

The  Casts. 

•11,  BARBIBRB  DI  SEWIOLTA", 

Th«  rount  of  Almaviva  rharlcs  HarkfU 

Dr     Banolo  PoiDplllo  Malat»«a 

p-liarn   Olueeppe  nx  I.H'  a 

norMlo   Vincenio  R««">>'5''Y; 

Conductor   Genaro  Papl. 

■■CARMBN." 

r..™„   Geraldlne  I"arr*r 

Sa   Marl.  Sund.jlu. 

P_,,„,,it.   Mary  Melll«h 

V^r«4ea  «'>• 

Dor,   Io.»  .'  Giovanni  Ma-tlnelll 

nan,-aire   P'"'"  Ananlan. 

"trnSado  ;  °''%l,Z''r 

Znn^xa   Rothler 

Morale,  Mario  I^urentl 

IntldenMil  Dance*  by  Rosina  GaUl  P>smlerc 

Dinseusc  and  Corps  de  Ballei. 
Coitd-actor   Alb^t  WoUf. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

WITH  Octave  Dua,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  company,  as  the 
only  new  member  of  the  cast, 
and  in  a  small  role  at  that,  critical 
Interest  at  yesterday's  special  mat- 
inee of  "Carmen"  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan— the  first  presentation  of  the 
season — centered  in  the  conducting 
of  Albert  Wolff. 

It  must  'be  admitted,  however, 
that  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza's  latest 
wlelder  of  the  baton  disappointed 
grievously,  the  more  so  because  his 
treatment  of  "Faust"  had  made  so 
good  an  impression. 

Not  that  Monsieur  Wolff  failed  en- 
tirely to  show  his  vitalizing  Influ- 
ence over  the  orchestra  and  his  care 
in  bringing  significant  details  to 
the  surface. 

•But  it  was  apparent  In  "Faust" 
that  this  leader,  while  devoting 
himself  to  the  instrumental  accom- 
paniment, does  not  succeed  In  keep- 
ing his  musicians  in  perfect  accord 
-with  the  forces  on  the  other  side  of 
the  footlights,  it  was  even  more  so 
In  Carmen." 

At  times  it  seemed  as  if  there 
had  been  no  ensemble  rehearsal, 
especial!-'  when  Settl's  choristers, 
In  trying  to  adapt  themselves  to 
exceptionally  fast  tempi,  rushed 
prefipitously  ahead  of  the  conduc- 
tor's beat. 

MOVEMEIVT  IS  RAPID. 

Evidently  Monsieur  Wolff  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  quick  movement. 
He  proved  this  repeatedly  during 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  but 
most  conspicuously,  perhaps,  in  his 
f,|f<ling  of  the  first  and  third 
Entr'acts"  (not  in  the  second)  and 
In  the  Quintet,  taken  at  vertigin- 
ous speed. 

There  wa.s  plenty  of  vigor  in  the 
performance,  notably  in  the  last  act. 
There  was  also  a  decided  lack  of 
flexibility,  delicacy  and  refinement. 
Mr.  Wolff,  I  suspect,  was  not  grant- 
ed as  much  time  for  rehearsing  as 
he  needed.  Else  he  would  surely 
have  established  a  better  under- 
standing between  himself  and  the 
singers.  « 

It  would  be  agreeable  to  hear  the 
music  of  Bizet's  cigar  girl  sung 
once  more  as  writteK  by  the  com- 
poser, instead  of  in  transposed 
tonalities  and  with  various  melodic 
modifications. 

MUSIC  TRANSPOSED. 

For  Miss  Farrar's  sake  the  Ha- 
banera and  Sequidilla  of  the  iflrst 
act,  not  to  mention  other  passages, 
were  raised  yesterday  half  a  tone 
above  the  original  keys.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  lower  register  of  her 
vcice,  wrhlch  has  become  greatly 
weakened,  Miss  Farrar,  moreover, 
employed  not  only  all  of  the 
alternative  readings  licensed  in  the 
score  as  a  concession  to  soprani, 
whose  range  is  limited — and  dis- 
tinctly inferior  they  are  to  the 
original — but  introduced  many  dis- 
turbing alterations  of  her  own. 
That  Bizet's  melody  suffered  in 
consequence  goes  almost  without 
saying*. 

Marti-nelli  put  to  his  credit  a  good, 
iif  not  his  best,  impersonation  of 
Don  Jose.  Marie  Sundelius's  limpid 
voice  was  heard  to  advantage  in 
Micaela's  third  act  aria,  though  her 
singing  was.  as  usual,  rather  pallid. 
Couzinou  acquitted  himself  remark- 
ably well  as  the  Toreador.  Octave 
Dua  gave  satisfaction  as  Remen- 
dado.  Rothier  was  a  distinguished 
Zonlga.  Mary  MelLish,  as  Fras- 
quita;  Rita  Fornia,  as  Mercedes; 
iPaolo  Ananian,  as  Dancaire,  and 
Mario  Laurenti,  as  Morales,  com- 
pleted the  cast. 


Harriet  McConnoll  Makes  Debut. 

n.-.n-irt  jrcConncIl.  a  i-ontralto  wii! 
voice  and  teniprr^inicnt  filfke  femarkab! 
f"]-  .<^o  j-oung  a  nonuin,  made  her  firs; 
appearance  In  Fong:  recital  at  A*>ollan 
Ilall   last   cvpnins  before   an  audlenoi 
quick  to  appreciate  her  drftmatiranpoa: 
In  tho  Hebrew   f  Rachem  •)   of  Man-' 
/Succa,  a.s  well  a,,  in  English  songH  cle-n" 
cated   to  hrr    by    RheS    mhrjk  and 
Carolyn  Ba.«.«.«tt.    Mi...!!  AToronnoIl  ca.'ir 
Ih^,,*  u'7  ''^"r''-""^  "Sth  h^r  n,o(he.t  10 
who  n  It  Is.  .said  fho  ow.',*  both  hn-  niiiM. 
,c3l  inlierltdnoe  and    trainlnir.  Wlthoir, 
I'i-s  .vet  the  depth  and  power  of  mniurlt-. 
Iher  vo.ee  hsii  a  ready  vide  range.  enL, 
rich  middle  register,  a.-;  well  .i.s  coni!ld# - 
able  varicly  of  .-^^tvlo.  shown  in  Krenl 
j^ong.?    old  TtHlian  ptoce.^    and    ;,n  "al 
from  Mor,!rl  -  ...Nr,-.-    ■>(,  -n„n]  ■■  \ 
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"  L»  Forxn  del  DrstJno." 

Verdi's  "La  Forza  del  ^esUno."  one  ^ 
„f  the  olu-tlme  operas  brougHt  back  tol 
„(e  last  .eason  to  help  flU   the  void 
in  the  operatic  repertory  caused  "5  the 
war,    was   given   at   the    fetropol  tan  1 
opera  House  last  evening  for  the  flr=.l 
lime   this   season.     The   opera   is  not 
accounted  by  Verdi's  biographers  one 
of  the  successful  ones  in  the  long  Ust 
of  his  productions,  but  the  blographera 
had  not  cast  an  eye  over  t^e  Interior 
of  the  MctJopolitan  Opera  House  la>,t 
evenlns,  nor  upon  its  exterior  all  the 
afternoon    p>f  ceding   the  performance^, 
The  queue  of  would-be  ticket  purchasers 
..YtendeU  In  a  long  line  into  the  neigh-  | 
Dorln,,-  avenue;  and  In  the  evening  the] 
house  was  filled  as  full  as  it  can  be 
filled,  after  many  applicants  had  been 
refused     The  conclusion  ia  irresistible 
that  "  La  Korza  del  Destine,"  as  it  is 
now  presented  at  the  opera.  Is  a  huge 
success,  from  .some  points  of  view,  at; 
least,  and  those  points  of  -ew  are  hkel,  , 
f>  result  in  s.\  ing       ..  ;      t^„,.~„  del 

Sperl  wa'^  provided  and  who  t-s  severa 
opportunlllos  to  shine  and  to  sing  in  nis 
I  £"u^tt^S^^^Mr  AnTatr who^^i^^is^tef^ 
takes  the  pan  of  Don  Carlos,  k:^^"  ^o 
Mr    de  l-uca  last  season,  also  has  op- 

r-"S^s^.navry^?^iaforic 

of  effective  airs,  and  a  whole  act  to  hei  - 

"''II  ^t'-s^^U^^t'^ch.c^this^i^ 
„e<,\ns  .0  be  singularly  devoKl  of  V  talfty- 


The    otliPi-    oi  chOBii .    :   :  i  .    .  ' 
.Saint-Saens's       Danse    Macabre  '  and 
Berlioz's    setting    of    the    "  Rakoczy  " 
march.     The    .''oloist    was    Miss  Gieta 
Masson,   a  new  comer,   who  sang  the[ 
florid    air    "  Charmant    Oiseau  "  wlthj 
flute    obbllgato    from    F(5Ilcien  David's', 
"  La  Perle  du  Br^sil,'  'and  songs  with 
orchestral   accompaniment   by   Richard  , 
Hageman.    Walter    Kramer,    and  Mrs. 
H.  H.  A.  Beach.    Her  command  of  vocal 
coloratura  was  haidiy  sufficient  to  make  | 
the  operatic  ah  brilliant;  and  brilliancy 
Js  Its  sole  excuse  for  being. 


.METnOPOUTA'.V  OPRRA  llOLSb- 

<lpl   De'llno,"    sn   opera   in   tour   ai  > 
Giuseppe  Veidi.    Sung  In  lulian. 

Tho  Can*. 

Thr  -Marqui.  ot  Calairava  boul.  I>_At'«Sl» 

Donna  I.eonor.  -^0'-\  P""!*''' 

Don  C»rlos  of  Vargas  Pasquale  Amato 

non   Alvaro  Enrl«,  Caruso 

V,T"^\  °M*2r.;i', 

Sf^-^V--  ;.v,v.?-MT„.r» 

The  Alcarte'.:'.'.  .   P^'Olo^  Ananlan 

Trlbuen   Giordano  Paltrlnie.  i 

I  Surreon' ' ' '  Vin.enzo  Reschlslian 

Incidental  Dances  by  Iloilna  Galll.  P'-*")'^^^ 
danseuse;  Giuseppe  Bonrlgllo  and  Coips 
de  Ballet. 

Conductor,  Gcnnaro  Papl. 


.■I  i;t^rtuin  "i"  oi'uji.i  y^:<    iiu;ie  \m' 

are    convinced    that   ^in    lefil  uaaie 
should  be  the  Higliei  Vaudeville, 

Rose  Ponselle,  the  original  Liconora 
ill  last  season's  recrudescence.-  wiis 
ag-ain    the   lovelorn    ,md'  fate-per.so- 
ruted  damsel.  Her  "'Addio"  in  Act  T. 
betrayed  slijrlit  nervousnes.<<,  tout  as 
her  voice  warmed  she  soon  had  lier 
hearers  enthusiastic.  As  a  matter  of  i 
fact,  she  was  in  brilliant  vocal  condi-  ! 
tion,  and  her  scene  with  Alardones  in 
Act  II.  was  expressively  interpreted, 
though  her  acting-  stiU  is  amateuri.sh. 
Evidentlv  she  was   better    coached  | 
for    Leonora   than    Rachel    in  "La 
Juive."    We  regret  that  she  seems  to 
■be  going-  the  way,  of  all  flesh  and 
bux'om  singer.s.  Like  the  case  of  Lady 
Jane,  there  will  be  more  of  Rosa  in 
the  tiy-and-by,  unless  sl^e  is  -warned 
by  such  examples  as  Emmy  Deatinn  i 
and  Aunt  Luisa  Tetrazzlni.  j 

Garuiso?  "Well,  Caruso  'was  magTiifi- 
cent.  The  house  fairly  lose  to  him.  | 
Mr.  Papi's  best  work  -'is  a  conductor 
■this  season— and  for  that  matter  last 
—wfia  displayed  in  this  Verdi  music. 
His    accomipanimeiits    -wore  al'ways 


-  Conductor,  uennaro  t-api.  n  .i.iie>     «a.,^wil,4.#c4i.ii.«'.."i.'  Wore 

•irivpd'  sympathetic.    Tt\e  stage  dccoraitions 
•La  Forza  del  Pestino'  -was  revivea  ^.^^.^  liandsome,    the  audience  im- 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 

E'glit.    Oiv  Friday  evening,  Nov.  l^.n— 
1918  the  venerable  machine  of  Verdi  1 
was'  resurrected,  and   thanks  to  the 
sin-ing  of  CaruSo  and -Rosa  ^oi^seue  , 
"he^programmes  printed  ^a^. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 
-TX-T  the  matinee  of  the  Phllhar- 
IX     monlo  Society,   yesterday.  In 


;V'"PonJel!e").  the  rusty  work  raij- 
tmoothlT  -  the  rails  "tt^l^f  ^^^^ 
gorgeous  P-f-^^^tazfa"'  U  l 

■this  opera.    The  air  was  fairly  toum^ 


^^^.h^Tott^'viously  -elodra^a^ 
^  Lrdiv  ^ood  m-elodrama  at  tJiat. 
¥Jfe,rotf^of^°xtrava^ancei^ 


,^      ,ir,LniTarly  devoid  of  vltalfty.     The.  note  ot  *'*':'°'%Tr  ,~  nal  charae- 
r^T'' ^ea'uy""'^nr'^•e^^  Significance   ,  quence  of  ^'^J^^^^^^^^^^ 
L.''    _. 71 i*       written  for  stirring,    tov -zation  ana  gna-siiy   ^ 


k>vertheloss.  it  Is  written  for  stirring 
effect   which  is  not  lacking  in  the  per- 
ormanc"  ;  and.  indeed,  a  Plausible  case 
might*  be  made  out  for  '.        Foiza  uel 
Destino"  as  in  some  respects  a  bette 
onera  than    "  Un   Hallo    in  Maschera,'.! 
Xlch  has"had  a  life  certificate  of  sev  : 
eral    seasohs'    standing  at  the  Metro- 

"changes  in  the  caat  fronv  that  of  last 
<;eason  included,  besides  Mr.  Amato, 
Mine  Do^aunols  as  PrezloslUa,  taking 
the  Places  of  MiM  Gentle  and  Miss 
Braslau  luccesslvaly;  and  Miss  Egener 
as  Curra.  a  part  Ust  sea^^on  piven  to 
Mi.=;8  Mattfeld.    The  chorus  has  some 

important  numbers  and  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  them,  and  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 
There  was  abundant  applause,  naturally. 


,er!z\^UonanrS^«tly  denouement  a^^^ 

st.m-p  the  •^^-"^l^r.rts  roSanUc 
-elo  de  Saavedra  a  pia> .  ' 
■^Iderdas-h,    But  it  ^PP^f '^'^.^'^^Z^a- 

^ho,  nr'b^3^!Ufr  if  1 62^v:  it 

lore"— to  be  charged  with 

a  musical  °°,tn.  nreSionitions 

rcininiscences  arvd^O^Pjem^^^ 

'^i^^^'^XZ:^'^  ditties  a 
S^lntality  that  -^^^ 

charine  ""'^s'^""®',?  rtus"v  soldiers, 
perpetuall.v  chanting  lust^^^ 

I  battlel    b  Sody  murders- 

g-irl,  and  fattieb,  -oTnanticis-m 
!  ah!  the  very  uf  °  J  ftc  potent 

1  invested  ^ith  "'l^' J*'^^  \^erdf.     It  is 
'  .nusicmaker  that   ^^^^^''^^^^^  is  so 
not  that  the  music_inth  s  score 


not  that  the  muBio       "^^f  contem 

---^^        ^"!os""ir  a^Veriormance 
poiaiies  1  cweathepcock  to  new  ^  ^ere  loft  m  a  p 

was  a  ^^ritaoie  -w  ^        came.  decidedly  inadequate.  .^^^ 

v^inds,  no  T"''J'-'^^;^"t"cal  color  there        with  Mr.  Stransky  «  cms^ted  al- 

Ilowever,  of  SP^^'^'^'^'l^nrical  idiom'  m  the  last  movement  aniountea 

is  little  trace;  tiis  own  "^"^icai  i  slaughter,   t  wouui  pe 

which  illusion  IS  not  d  spell  y 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

New  York  has  never  been  brought  to  ! 
accept  the  symphonies  of  Anton  Bruck- 
ner, vast  and  pretentious  -works  of  am- 
bitious purpose,  with  naything  like  pa- 
tience J  nor  has  it  been  for  lack  of  op-  , 
porturiity  in  the  course  of  a  generation, 
during  which  time  Thomas,  Damrosch, 
Seidl,  Fiedler,  Muck,  all  tried  them,  the 
last  naraied  with  considerable  persistency 
and  with,  the  evident  purpose  of  making 
propagaJoda  for  them. 

Now  Mr,  Stransky  tries  it  again,  hav- 
ing put  the  eighth  at  the  head  of  the 
program  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's 
afternoon  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes 
lerday.   Tt  canno 
a  performance 
Boston  Symphony 
vear  ago  under 

played  for  the  first  time  In  New  York.  expjates  I'l^  "J^J^'^usic^aliotted 

a  few  daa-2  after  the  performance  in^  |  ^as  ple^^ty  ^f^en^J^^^^    friars  carr>- 
Boston.  %v!iilch  was  the  first  one  in  this  " 
c-otintrv.    -Mr.  Stransky  used  a  version 

I  much  redticed  by  excisions,  which  are 
invited  by  the  great  prolixity  and  dlf- 
fuseness  of  the  composition.  But  It  was 
evident  that,  even  when  severely 
n  immed.  Bi  uckner  s  music  Is  not -.ac- ( 

I  ceptable  to  this  public.  There  are  pages  i 
of  grandlc«e  writing,  which  are  impos- 
ing: there  ^re  ldea.s  in  themselves  beau- 
tiful. ,  ,1 

'    There  in  the  influence  of  Wagner,  to 

I  which  the  composer  himself  not  merely| 

1  adiniTted,  but  eagerly  declared  that  he 
.submitted;  aji  Influence  heard  not  only  in 

I  the  t-haractei:  of  certain  themes,  in  the 

.  instrumontatSon— though  this  now  seems 
generally  heavy  and  overladen— and  in 
'  the  general  physiognomy  of  more  than 
a  few  pages  ot  the  score.  Such  is  the 
cllrnax  of  the  last  movement,  which 
formerlv  recalled  Lhe  last  scene  in  "  The 


.  Carnegie  Hall,  Josef  Stransky 
presented  for  hearing  an  abridged 
version  of  Bruckner's  huge  symph- 
ony in  C  minor,  No,  8.  »„_~«/t 
The  work  had  not  been  Pe,'-f°jmed 
in  New  York  since  the  Winter  oi 
1909  when  the  Boston  Symphony 
OrchesTra.  with  Karl  Muck  as  con- 
brought  It  forward  here 
ng  it  for  the  first  time 
on  Friday  afternoon, 
f   the   same   year,  in 

^°fat°'first  performance  anywhere 
was  given  in  Vienna  on  December 

himself  an  ^^dent  Bruckner^i 

an  avowed  P"P''        '^^^aved  down 

S?--?^^ts,^^y  l^nJL  J- 

ir-^aft,  ^tr  au^ilnce  appeared  to 

^y^iii^rbrt^t^t^^^^^ 
siuf^f^^«sa^ii; 

f^^Sgh^SSse  ^orus  X  have  faith 
Je-nir  lo"o'rftrVa/r  w^th  contt- 

dence  into  the  fy^^J^-     ascribe  the 
But  I  am  '"^  y^^l^  ^o  ascrlD_^^^ 
apathy   of    >  «^^teraay  b  ^^^^ 
an  apathy  that  melted  only 

the  exquisitely  P/^^V  that  a  great 
■    Scherzo-to  the  fact  that^a^g 

many   of  the   nnesi  y  „„^f„rmance 


which"  she'  jr^ .-niiy  .'^■(°''^;L  "■•-',',?■, 
Is  a  little  heavy  and  lacking  in  fle- 
iblUty ;  its  range  of  emotiotia  co.or  is 
not  naturally  great,  \Vhlle  M.."-- 
.Jordan  evidently  strove  for  variety  and 
contra.Ht  of  expression,  she  did  no. 
always  arrive  at  it,  and  while  sinceri  y 
and  intelligence  were  not  lacking  In 
her  style,  there  was  a  certain  monotonj 
I  of  effect.  ,     .  , 

•The  audience  was  very  large  anfi 
overflowr  upon  the  stage,  and  ga%' 
her  unstinted  applause, 

J.Campbell  Mclnnes,  Baritone,  Sings 

J.  Campbell  Mclnnes.  a  baritone  of 
the  rough  diamond  sort,  who  served 
■with  the  British  Air  Forces  in  the  war. 
and  whose  simple,  manly  style,  to- 
gether^wlth  a  voice  of  naturally  rich 
qualllj%  commended  him  on  first  hear- 
ing, tnade  his  local  dfibut  yesterday  at 

.  Aeolian  Hall.    In  his  unhackneyed  pro-  ; 
cram  were  Pui-cell's   "  Morning  and 

'  ••  Evening  Hymn,"  and  the  "  tbur  be- 
rious  Songs  "  of  Brahms,  for  -wlilch  he  | 
had  no  sufficient  range  of  emotional  ex-  | 
presslon.  His  tonfr^was  mai;red  by 
tremolo,  his  diction  v/eak,  yet  the  prime 
beautv  of  voice  counted  for  much  in 
Bruneau's  "  Lcs  I'ieds  Nus.  recited 
with  parenthetical  half  whispers,  anvl 
only  here  and  there  a  piano  chord  from 
the  accompanist.  Mr  Noble.  Hahn  8 
brief  njonotone,  "  D'Une  Prison,  and 
some  lighter  airs  and  ballads  were 
much  applauded, 

J.    CampbfeU    Mclnnes  GivesI 
Typically  BritUh  but  Pleas- 
.    ing  Performance 

J.    Campbell-Mclnnes,    -  ^nclish 

■bar. 
Aeol 


SK:nn:rly>t:n;ford 


.arrel,  especially  — 
into-consideration  some  of  the^ 
offerings  2^>th  whicn 
the  matinee.    l™^„^ine  gjtion 
so  majestic  and  noble  a  comi 


so  majestic  "  ''ith  the  "Char- 
as  this  symphony  with  tn  ^^^^^.^ 

°d'u^^  BVesil''^%un^  by 


a  so- 


T-h^    marching    friars  carrj" 

dramatis-personnae.  The  ^  ^oncert^d 
sinsin-  in  the  inn  scene  is  capital. 
Thf  bri  liant  and  difficult  air  of 
Preziosilla  was  sung  last  season  by 
Alice    Gentle     and    last    night  by 


reached  tne  f'  the  slow  move 

^rS'enr^Imf  th-e-'^-K-lmost  fell 
"Ifr.  Strtuisk,-  w^nt  i^o^-Ptures 
over  Bruckiie^r  s  swel  ing  ^^^^  e. 
the  expense  ot  c'ar'u  jj^gj, 
some  o  fhis  tJ-'"P\ ''|cherzo.  Others 
as  in  the  Ponderous  Scne^ 
he  took  too  s'OV.'ll.  ab  V  ment. 
^rei"'whi?.h°^e*^'wtx"ed  positively 
ntal.  V,  cvmohony 


type  of  PCV'I  • 
and  l^«""*=';;('u"""i;"ich''American  audi- 

At  hrst  hi5  voice  wu-,  ^^^^^  became 
tremulous,  hut  as  f  tj,e  pro- 

steadier  toward  the  middle 

gram  it  is  nervousness.  From 

this  deft  "ft  would  appeal 

his  choice  of  songb 
that  d^ath  has  no  terrors 
Innes,  that  he  can  sing  ^Q^rnful 
out  a  shudder,  /""^f.^'n  hymns  b^^ 
numbers  were  .^TsgHous  Songs,"! 

Purcell  and  Ecclesiastes  lir 

nAablv        =*^""^!.;neau's  "L'Heureux 

and  IV.  ,„Even  ^5r^"f^\'  die. 

Vagabond"  f  ^nt  oft  in  oser's 
t  ortunately,    the  same 

"Sabot  de.Frene-  and    be  ^ 

hour,"' which  l;f?,berr  afforded  relief. 

Mme,  Yvette  ^^'^er  was  Pleasing  as  an 
-However,  somber  and.cheer- 

New  English  Barytone  Heard. 

J.  Campbell  Mclnnis.  an  l^"^"^^^^^^^-, 

tone,  gave  his  first  recital  In  New  York 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  A 

iLrge  audience  apparently  was  pleased 
wi'th  what  he  did.  His  voice  is  uneven  n 
Tange  with  some  good  tones  when  properly 
Toduced.  but  inclined  to  be  husky  w  en 
not  controlled.  His  singing  ° 
first  group  showed  Inadequate  prepara 

:  t  rn  of  his  programme.  It  lacked  surenes. 
His  smgin  gof  "Vittoria;- and  t.o  number. 

'  by  Purcell  was  lackmg  In  ^^^l^- 

i  ?'-°=";hrnot^1c,e\faS:u 
varied  "^i™°°f',^''^"r  serious  songs  by 
!^-\\rV;Sm  B^lersUfand  Corinthians 

1  h^d^rthemselves  a  noble  b^^^^^^ 
1  not  brought  out  by  the  singer,  i 

planok   


Rhlnegold,"  but  recalls  It  much  less 
now  that  Mr.  Stransky  has  left  but  a 
fragment  of  it.  It  is  strange  to  read 
that  the  adagio  movement  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  the  finest  of  all  symphonic 
adagios.  It  has  unquestionably  pas- 
sages that  make  an  Impression  by  their 
weight  and  sonority,  but  the  movement 
Is  not  sustained  on  a  high  level  of  in- 
terest. The  scherzo  is  singularly  heavy- 
footed,  but  Us  trio  keeps  the  listener's 
Interest  perhaps  longer  than  any  otljer 
section  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Stran.sky  conducted  with  all  the 
zest  that  has  usually  been  put  into  per- 
formances of  Bruckner  by  his  advocates. 
The  orchestra  was  Increased  by  the  ad- 
ditional instruments  required,  including 
the  four  horns  that  alternate  with  the 
"  Baireuth  tubas  "  borrowed  by  Bruck- 
ner from  Wagner'.s  scores.  The  per- 
formance had  been  carefully  prepared. 
But  It  was  clear  that  if  Bruckn-er  ever 
hitd  a  day,  or  the  possibility  of  a  day. 
v.lih  this  public,  it  is  past.  Even  his 
I   =t  no  longer  Impresses. 


orchestra.  ..-nmse   

Samt-Saenss    „^?'"^Han  March 

fii-a'^de  ^P^'-.r/rest^^rtSf  Pr^--'"- 


Dclaunois.   

Caruso  as  the  unhappy  Alvaro  was 
the    impetuous    soldier,    the  ardent 
Lver.    His  is.  a  stirring  impersona- 
tion.      His    singing  when 
wounded  on  the  couc 
was  masterly  indeed,  e 

whiaocr.  pianissimo.  Ma   . 

•  mont  ^  impressive,  'fl^e 
brother  was  intei-pieted  last  jeai  by 
De  Luca;  on  this  occasion  by  Amato, 
'  who  sang  and  acted  with  l^l^^^^d 
force.    As  a  humorous  monk  Thomas 

Chalmers  played  a  small  Pf.^  ^tl"^^  ^    Jordan's  Song  Recital 

unctuous  art.  D'Angelo  was  the  mur-        " ^^^^    gave    a  song 
dered  father.    The  minor  roles  were    jjlss    Maty    •'"'"'T",-^ Aeolian  Halll 
!  enacted    by    JAi.ss    Egrener  Ananian,  ^g^it^i   la.st   evening  }"   "^X^  char- 
kiltrinier.     and     Heschigiian     jho  ^^^^  had  a  <li^tlnc  ively  mllltao  char  | 
must  be  quite  re.signed  by  this  time    ^^^^  ;„  the  ciallty  of  ^hc  auJien 
Tsee  his  name  misspelt  in  the  morn-  clecorat.oii  of  the  haU  though 

in?  newspa.pers.  The  ballet,  tarantella    ot  ^o  much  in  the  P"'g'|,^g,.e  ^ere 

and  g^-vsy  dance  were  perfomied  by  her  sty  e  of,Xr^  on  her  program,  k 
the  corps  de  ballet.  The  gypsy  dance,  interesting  num^^^^  ^         up  of 

■devised^y  the  fertile  R°«'"tlt''and  rr^ncf  songs,"!  grouP  of,,^V" San^ 
included  her  own  charming  self  and  ^        g^ng    f^oup    of    liUic  ku 

partner,  Bonflglio.    Two  numbej-s  Japanese  ^and^negro  song»,  ti"oe  ^.  6 


lyiiss  Mary  Jordan  Sings, 
.rtss  Mary  Jordan,  -"^^f  ■,  f^JV^  , 
annual  recital  last  night  ^^^^^^^ft^ 
A  distinguished  audience  that  fl^-^  ^'J; 
tauLd^erflowedu.onthe^^...rat-l 
unusual  for  song  recital^  m 
was  most  friendly  in  its  «PP-^ 

A  group  of  French  songs  was  Ineff ecttial 
bLuse  of  Mi^  ..lordan's  .ypc^T  . delivery 
because  but.Uven  It  Is  not 

.SOTS- 

I  S.  mor,  color  '» '"^'Swil.r  .PPe.l. 
ranted  by  ;^oscak  lamaas 

By  HICHABD  AI-DRICH. 


her 
of 


partner,  Bonflglio.    Two  numoers  j       ese  and  negro  .^....a^ 
this  ballet   music  were  used  by  by  Zanella,   heard   i or  \  ^  r 


of   this   ballet   music   were  oy  .•  ■'pitanina. 

'■?'erdi  at  the  Parisian  production  of  Nogero  s  Gn^^^^^^ 
.1  Trovator,  "    The  morlP__we  sr  e       by^  Amen  a . 


a  de- 


(luality. 


oiV.,an's  voice 
lAurpt    I"  Its 


goo 


uppe 


i  Mr.  Moiseiwitsel>-»  Kecital. 

Mr'  Bcnno   Moiseiwitsch.  a 
pianist  Who  has  lived  and  made  most  o 

his    reputation    in   England  '^f" 
ivears    appeared  for  the  ^rst  time  InJ 
i  his  country  yesterday  ^f"''""'!*'^ '"li^h;!! 
i  negle  Hall,  where  he  at  once  -^"^^^ 
I  his  position  as  an  artist  of  e^"P 
1  cuamies.    He  played  a  program  not  fa 

ioff  the  beaten  Pl^"^^"^  "'chroma  U 
I  made  it  engrossing.    Bach's   .  ^1;;°^*  ^ 

;-,nta.<V  :.n,l    Kugt.e.''    Usui's  T!  nni.o 


t.  i  iiiiv./.o  ill  A  l>\  lli:iln>is,  aiiJ  lli<'  hhiuc 
<  omposer'a  vui  iutions  on  a  theme  by 
raganini:  ^liopln  n  "  riarcarolle  "  and 
n  nilnur  Scherzo  and  Klszt's  transcrip- 
tion of  one  of  Chopin's  Honirs,  "  My 
Joys.  "  which  was  put  down  In  the 
Chopin  group  withotit  any  allusion  to 
the  f;u  l  that  it  wfts  a  transcription. 

Mr.  Molaolwitscli  is  not  an  artist  of 
the  profounde.st  depth  of  stylo  or  of  the 
lilKli>-st  soaring  inuiglniitlon.  but  he  is 
unddiitittHlly  oni'.  of  un<onmH>n  gifts  and 
airquln  inoiits,  one  who  unn  deeply  in- 
tere.st  .uid  onKros.<«  tho  li.stoiior  by  a 
RtlmiilalinK.  <"ven  e.vhtliirntlng:.  vitality 
and  bv  tl>c  perfection,  in  its  kind,  of  his 
playlni;.  Hf  Is  far  from  being  a  mere 
teehnliiiin.  thougrh  his  teehnUiue  is  de- 
velope<l  to  the  hiKhe.st  point  of  fIne-spun 
delicui'y  of  perfoetlon.  It  enables  him 
to  pre.sent  performanees  that  arc  clearly 
exactly  as  he  wishe.s  them  to  be,  wlietli- 
r  thcv  fully  satisfy  the  listener  in  all' 
things  or  not.  and  to  listen  to  Buch  v>er- 
formanccs  is  a  certain  kind  of  luxury  In 
tseir.  But  many  of  hi.s  performances— 
perhaps  \vhen  he  ha-t  ."hown  a  greater 
varietv  of  them  it  may  be  possible  to 
say  nioat  of  hie  performances— are  sucli 
IS  to  i;ive  a  keen  plea.suro. 

His  tone, is  not  largre,  but  it  is  a  true 
piano  tone,  singing-,  delicately  tinted. 
Iiarrilv  emotional  in  riuality,  but  con- 
trolled with  an  exquisite  gradation  of 
Ivnamics,  as  in  his  perfection  of  decres- 
cendo  and  tlie  minute  adju.stnient  ami 
ontrast  of  the  inner  voices  of  a  contra- 
puntal tissue.  Mr.  Molseiwitsch  has  a 
stronsr  and  elastic  sense  of  rhythm  tliat 
dominates  his  playing  and  enlivens  it. 
He  likes  fast  tempos  in  many  places, 
liiszt's  sonata  was  finished  in  niaii.\ 
minutes'  less  time  than  in  some  recent 
performances  it  has  liad  here— a  diploma 
of  excellence  in  itself.  The  fast  move- 
ments of  Schumann's  "  Carnaval  "  wei  e 
taken  rapidly,  some  of  them  dazzlingly. 
And  had  a  crisp  brilliancy.  Tliere  have 
been  more  emotional  and  more  deeply 
poetical  interpretations  of  this  marvel- 
ous set  of  quick-slilfting  dramatic  epi- 
sodes, but  his  playing  of  tliem  iiad  a 
significant  personal  qualltx  and  was  not 
lacking  in  the  mood  of  tender  romance 
nor  in  picturesque  evocation,  and  there 
'.as  the  sense  of  a  clearly  wrought  ad- 
_ustment  in  the  composition  of  the 
wiiole. 

Tlie  variations  by  Brahn\s  on  a  theme 
y  Paganlni  allowed  a  similar  giasp  ol; 
the  series  as  a  whole.    It  \vas  ijresented 
not  as  a  series  of  virtuosis  studies,  into 
he  likeness  of  wliicli  it  may  so  easily 
lip  made  to  fall,  hut  as  a  succe.sslon  of 
ivldly    felt    musical    miniatures — and 
itli  that  captivating  grace  were  some 
r  them  played,  as  that  in  waltz  tempo, 
uggestlve  of  Scliubert's  waltzes,  or  tlie 
ae  with  the  beautiful  singing  melody, 
the  one  witii  the  bits  of  glissando. 
\ud    with   what    rhythmic    verve  and 
ith   what  unobtrusive   teclmical  bril- 
incc  and  precision  he  played  them! 
In   Chopin   Mr.   Moi.seiwitscli   did  not 
ach    the   highest    eloquence:    in  the 
;ircaroUe  a   richer   flood    of   song-  is 
ceded  than  he  gave,  and  in  the  great 
:    minor    Scherzo    a    more  passionate 
nd  insistent  eloquence.     Tct  this  last 
as  vitalized  by  a  certain  intensity  of 
^:pression  and /by  tlie.  rhythmic  energ.v 
Sat     it     sho\*'ed.       Tlie     tempo  was 
:  eathfess.     in  Liszt's  transcription  of 
i  >  song  by  Chopin  he  rendered  a  high 
oint  of  persuasive  grace. 
It  seemed  clear  that  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch 
iiade  a  very  considerable  impre.ssion  on 
he  audience,  and  that  there  should  be 
ome     further    valuable     artistic  dis- 
losures  in  his  future  appearance's. 


,1  * 


r  jSreat :  Eussiim  Pianist.  I 

The,- Russian  pianists  and  violinists  | 
U.St  often  ;  wish  th?re  wera  not '  ab  I 
any  of  them.  •  Most  of  thejn  ars'so  | 
»d  that  thej>  stand  in'  one  arwUier's  i 
Jiy.    Before  the  ^  -war  some  of  t6em  I 
sre  Ttppt  so  busy  on  their  own  con- j 
lent,  thfit :  tbey  tlifl  come  across  the  ; 
tlantic.-   Tiie  latest  to  ••  visit  us  ' is 
e  pianist,  "Benfio  Moiselwitsch.  He 
It  to  have  made,  his  Am^can  de'^ut 
the  first ,  PhilSariDonic/  concert,^  but 
dock  strike -  on  the  other  side  de- 
yed.liis  ateanjcr^aaid.  so  he  nv'de  his 
■St  appearanee  here  in  a/rocita.1  at 
irn^gie  Hall,  oh  '^aturri^ir'  afternoon. 
Mr.  Moiseiwitgclj's  js-r^e  is  liard  to 
•oi>ounee,  but  we  4>'j.il  have  to  prac- ; 
pe  on  it  for  it,/ Is  one  destined  to 
on'infnce  a'^.'^reat  as  in  London, 
h?r«,T»e  if,  tven  more  popular  than 
Rilssia,,/  For  several  years  he  has 
'^n  ^, Resident  of  London,  where  his 
ci],4Qs  are  popular,  while  no  orches- 
series  is  considered  cpmplete  un- 
ss  his  narne  is  included  in  the  list 
f  aplpists. 

While  his  X'^ainegie  Hal!  programme 
as  much  top  long,  lasting  over,  two 
ours,  without  counting  the  encores 
t  the  end,  the,  faqt  that  tlte  audi- 
nce  remained  to  clamor  for  those 
xtras  shows  how  it  enjoyed  his  play- 
ig.  Bcnpo  Moiseiwitsch  showed  in  his 
r-st  number  that  he'  is  one  of  the 
iahts  of  the  keyboard.  He  found  the 
rophetic  romance  in  Ba,cli's  Chro- 
,^  latic  Kantasle  and  Fugue  and  in  the 
Carnival"  he  simply  pelted  the  audi- 
nce  with  bouquets  of  flowers  from 
•chumann'.'i  greenhouse.  Like  Pade- 
Dwski,  he  made  one  forget  the  length 
f  this  mvisical'  mosaic,  although  he 'J 
id  not,  like  the  great  Pole,  bring  out  . 
he  droll  humor  of  the  March  against  |l 
he  Philistines;  no  other  pianist  does, 
or  that  matter. 


Everybody   pU,      mo   ^i-'iit  i-'-"-' 
sonata  now.    Mr.  MolsMwitscl.  Joined 
the  liHt  of  famous  Interpreters  of  It 
here,    among    whom  .  arc  Krledhetm, 
U'Alberl,  Padei-ewski,   Hofmann.  tia^ 
marort,  Powell.     Ho  did  not  rise  to 
such  a  stupendous  cltmax  in  the  las. 
section  a«  JOl-n  Powell  did  the  other 
day,  but  he  played  the  whole  sonata 
with  d.w.lin«  technic,  and,  what  ..^ 
intlnlt.ly   n.orP,   with   such  thorough 
I  comprehen.slon  of  Its  subtle  beauUe.., 
I  ita  ravishing  melodies,  and  unique  har- 
I  monies  that  nobody  even  thouKht  o, 
'technical  matters.    Here  is  a  suprctne 
i  master  o/  the  art  of  concealing  art.  flu 
!  nradf,  Ih*  beautica  of  l.is'^fs  epoch- 
i  makins  composition,  so  Iouk  a  scaled 
I  book  to  many,  manifest  to  all  who 
i  had  cars  to  hear,  and  «ot  "^/^l.^";^ 
i     There  will  be  other  oppor.tJSities  for 
de.ail.  W,..e,,  there   i.  less   to  wn.o 
h-ooul.     A   decided    novelty    was  the 
pUuuna  of      Bnihins  group  In  the  an- 
Incuncemcnt.  at  U\e,  end  ol  the  p.o 

sramiue.   This  ,-,  ,•  v 

■         ■    i.  .    f-Uiircarolle.    a    Po  ish 
cnopii'    pie«6!?    (-Barcdi  one,. 

.soiit;,  ami 

l,ra!ini:;"s  ma.ioi- 
Hasaninl  v:u-ia1ions 
need.  ns,t  have  hesitated  tu  ena  with 
l^rahiut,  lur  it  wus  in  thc.^.  nurnbers 
that  he  achieve.^  the  most  thundero.Jb 
succes.s  with  the  audience,  which  wen. 
wiM  w-Uh  .entMsjasm,' 

Percy  Grainger's  New  March.  | 

A  Uraing-er  novelty  is  alv>ay.^  .sure 
to  be  a  treat,  Hiy  Chi  drt  n's  March, 
"Over  the  1  tills  and  l''ar  Aw.iy,"  wh  ch 
closed  the  New  \o'U  Symphony  Or- 
ciieslra'ii  concert  in  Carncgi.^  Hull  cti 
Baturdwj'  evening,  is  lo  .  xccoiiui!  to, 
thQ  rule.     London   go:  novjlly  a' 

few   weok.s  earlier  than    wc  diil,  and 
there  way  general  i-o-ji^i'is-  Clar(ncj| 
Lucas,  the  corre.«por.ueiii  of  Ih 
ctir  C'oin-ic)-,  heai-ii  Ih-  i.iaroli  ii..  "lhat! 
Australian,  .\ualo-.\i 
pianist,  oboi.st,  soiui( 
ci,.  traveller.  Orie.yi.i 
"full  of  tune  and  r 


,)„,4ra  j?cuuu.^  out'  thp  tbcmo 
whtch  va»  play«a  .so  mildly  bc- 
(nre-  one  feels  like  getting  up  and 
.  loutlng  for  Joy  and  gratitude  th*t 
mere  is  in  our  midst  a  modern  com- 
buoyant,  so  amusing  and 

Percy  Grainier. 
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poMer  so 

I  n-Bolshevikian  as 
Mr.  Uamrosch  and  his  men  played  th? 
march    with  proper 
imnposer  beinp  at  .t'l" 


anhnation,  the 


jprelipstrftl  JohiiB  .  apd 
jnpvelty  joyfifHy. ,  '  v 


applauded  ■  the 


was' changed  and  three 
^w.,  CBarcaroHe..  a  Polish 
n"^minor  ■schei'zo)  followed 
intermezaio  and 
but  tho  pianist 


1  -n. 


-,  l.;cUa- 
■  and 
■yUi.n, 


J  jiTi  I  o  cr,  I 
rr,  Uiich-  : 
fouiju  ^  it  : 
.oloi-  al>J  ; 
iiumor."  li  was  received,  'i-  adds,  ' 
"with  tuniulUious  apijlausc.    I  holpcd."  \ 

Tlie  London  crilico  got  quite  fxcited 
ever  the,  "tJhildren's  Aj'arci;."    To  cite  , 
only  the  ■Wcil'minisiri  (Ja^elt'-     I'or    a  ' 
Baqiple:        ^^-Ce-  ^      •'     ■   -  \ 
'  •"iliei-e  is;  indeifd,  ll(j^.resis(jng  tJieyj  | 
amu.«iing  pieces.     >  ovi  %iay  Think  that ' 
you  are  g-oing  to  do  tiiis  at  Hrsi,  but  j 
they  go  on  and  on  and  on,  with  | 
eyer  new  and  moie  elal)orate  effects, 
the  music  itself  gettiDg  more  and  more 
complex   and    tlif   .^coriiis;    more  and 
more  comiL  and  biXci  i'L'.  you  must  be 
unimpressionable  i.iaetJ  il'  .\ou  a!"e  not' 
ultimately  curried  away.    The  ettect.is 
Tather    like    that    of    listening    to  a 
clever  orator    v>'illi    an  extraordinary 
conomand  of  language  .--ayiiis  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  each  time 
usini;  slightly  more   extravagrant  and 
fantastic   laa^uage,    until   in   the  end 
he  has  his  whole  audiunce  absolutely 
convulsed.    TJicre  is  .sumeiliing  mirtli- 
provokin;,    in    the    very    specLable  of 
the  orchesira  so  busily     engagEd  in 
grinding  il  all  out,  though  this  alone, 
would  go  for  little  cnougn,  of  course. 
If  the  music  itself  were  not  so  genu- 
inely clever  and  cnL,  rtaiaing." 

It  is  an  Aniciican  composition, 
tnind  you,  that  has  so  enthused  Lon- 
aon.  Grainger  is  now  a.n  American 
ciltizen,  and  the  march  'was  composed 
while  he  wore  tito  uniform  of  Uncle 
Bam.  The  melodic  material,  to  be 
ture,  smacks  ct  tlie  Knglish  folk  niAi- 
tic  which  is  one  of  Grainger's  special- 
ties. It  is  a  delightfully  rollicking 
lune,  cousin  '  to  .some  others  he  has 
written,  but  treated  in  the  most  dia- 
fcolicaily  orisinat  manner.'  Thei-c  are 
really  three  related  tunes,  and  their 
aaruionic  treaiim-nt  is  full  of  pleasant 
e.'jrpri.'jes.  'I'he  orchestration  is 
jiiiaue  and  swarming  Vi'ilh  laumorous 
louciies.  Grainger  understands  the 
txtrenjely  rare  art  of  being  funny 
without  being  vulgar.  Tlie  violin 
family,  w-hich  nearly  always  domi- 
,1ates  the  orchestra,  gets  a  back 
ricat,  yhile  the  brasses  and  wood- 
>vinds,  and  particularly  the  pcrcussioi; 
1  Instruments,  the  drums,  bells,  casta- 
nets and  their  allies,  have  the  time  of 
iheir  life.  There  no  end  of  In- 
I  trumental  "quips  and  cranks  *nd 
^.'anton  wiles,"  and  wh«n  "witl^ 
burst    of    mirth    the    whole  or» 


FARRAR  SINGS  'BUTTERFLY.'! 

 ;^Vf  ^  ' 

A  Gala  Matinee  at  the  Metropolitan, 

with  Two  Debuts. 

Tlie  season's  first  "  Madame  Butter- 
fly "  was  a  gala  event  at  yesterday's 
opera  matinee,  when  the  Metropolitan 
contained  as  many  spectators  as  the 
law  allows,  and  many  others  were 
turned  awav.  More  than  four-score 
times  Puccini's  Japanese-American  trag- 
edy has  been  sung  on  this  stage,  rarely 
with  greater  care  in  its  presentation, 
and  not  In  recent  years  with  a  better 
cast.  Miss  Farrar,  fresh  to  the  part  in 
which  her  public  prefers  her,  acted  with 
a  sincerity  not  alone  preoccupied  with 
old  Japan  print  attitudes;  she  sang-  with 
enthusiasm,  and  women  wept  at  the 
honorable  suicide  of  Cio-Cio-San. 

Frances  Ingram,  making  a  local  debut 
as  Suzuki,  displayed  a  powerful  con- 
tralto voice,  for  which  the  maid  serv- 
ant's r61e,  no  less  than  Nipponese  pro; 
prlety,  gave  little  outlet,  but  she  fltteo 
into  the  quaint  pictures  and  her  tones 
blended  -(veil  In  the  flower  duet.  Edna 
Kellogg,  also  new,  was  a  neat  American 
bride,  perhaps  no  more  nervous  than  ar 
actual  Mrs.  B.  F.  Pinkerton  No  2  ir 
the  circumstances  of  John  Luther  Long 
story. 

As  the  Tankee  Consul  Mr.  Scotti  again 
acted  an  American,  and  a  gentlernan, 
while  Mr.  Martinelli  as  Lieutenant  Pink- 
erton L".  S.  N.,  won  applause  in  the: 
sorry  hero's  last  air  of  remorse.  But  It 
was  an  all-around  good  day  for  the 
navy  in  New  York  yesterday.  Messrs. 
Paltrinieri,  d'Angelo,  Ananian,  Cerrl 
and  ReschigUan  completed  the  cast,  and 
Hv.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

jMme.  Matzenauer  | 
Smfifs  in  English 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Orchestral  music  by  Tschaikoffsky, 
Debussy  and  'Wagner  can  always  be 
relied  on  to  make  a  powerful  appeal  to 
Sunday  concert-goers  (who  are  now 
multitudinous  in  New  York),  and  when 
to  it  is  added  the  attraction  of  Mme. 
Matzenauer's  voice  and  art  the  call  is 
almost  irresistible.  That  was  demon- 
strated at  the  Philharmonic  Society's 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  which  was  sold  out  before  } 
the  doors  were  opened.  Mr.  Stransky's  j 
orchestral  numbers  were  the  fourth  of 
the  Russian's  six  symphonies,  two  of 
the  Frenchman's  "Nocturnes"  ("Nuages" 
and  "Fetes")  and  the  prelude  to  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde."  To  these  Mme.  Matz- 
enauer added  a  group  of  four  songs 
and  the  swan  song  of  Wagner's  love 
tragedy.  The  vocal  numbers  were  fa- 
miliar enough  to  the  frequenters  of  re- 
cital rooms,  but  they  had  the  special 
attractiveness  of  new  Elieiish  texts 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  songs,  of  or- 
chestral accompaniments  of  great 
charm,  written  by  Leopold  Stokowski. 
Under  the  circumstances  they  marked 
the  entertainment's  center  of  gravita- 
tion. In  a  manner  they  afforded  a  test 
1  of  tlie  question  to  wh^i;  degree  German 
lyrics  could  be  madb  poetically  as 
I  well  as  musically,  effective  when  sung 
in  the  vernacular.  Of  the  English 
texts  nothing  can  be  said  by  this  writer 
for  reasons  obvious  to  those  who  held 
yesterday's  house  bills  in  their  hands. 
It  was  not  a  little  deplorable  that  there 
was  confusion  in  the  announcement 
and  confusion  worse  confounded  in  the 
printing  of  the  second  stanza  of 
Brahms's  song,  "Ever  Lighter  Grows 
My  Slumber,"  which  the  typographer 
I  stood  on  its  head. 

!  We  have  seen  an  ingenious  form  of 
poetry  which  could  be  read  backwards 
as  well  as  forwards  and  still  preserve 
;  a  meaning — like  a  crab  canon  in  music. 
But  "Imraer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlum- 
mer"  is  not  a  poem  of  this  kind,  and 
I  when,  besides,  Brahms's  song,  set 
i-  down  as  third  in  the  list,  was  sung 
i  first,  and  the  two  "Songs  of  a  Bride," 
by  Schumann,  in  the  reverse  order  of 
their  announcement  on  the  program, 
there  must  have  been  considerable  be- 
wilderment in  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence. Matters  were  straightened  out, 
however,  when  Schubert's  "Erl  King" 
was  reached,  and  there,  indeed,  the  help 
"f  th3  printed  page  was  scarcely' 
needed,  for  Mme.  Matzenauer  declined 
the  poem  with  splendid  dramatic  power 
and 'distinctness.  In  the  other  songs 
and  the  Wagnerian  scene  her  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  was  surprisingly  | 
free  from  the  alloy  of  foreign  accent.  I 
and  whenever  words  fell  unintelligibly  | 
into  thj  ears  of  the  listeners  it  was 
due  either  to  faulty  enunciation  conse- 1 
quent  on  a  too-strained  emotional  ex-  j 
pression.    or    thp  ,  sonorities    of  the 


instrument;'  woul'd'have  been  I 

^quite  the  sa„.  ,  i.>  M.aps  had  she  nun§ , 
Ithe    somewhat    mvstical    and  turgid, 
original  text  put  by  Wagner  into  the, 
mouth  of  the  dying  Isolde,  but  though  , 
the  upward  range  of  the  music  rnill- 
tated  ugainst  her  performance,  there 
■  was  no  resistint'  the  thrill  of  her  ijion- 
oua  voice  in  the  climax  of  the  tonal 
beautification  of  love  and  the  trans- 
porting,   thrice-wonderful  exaltation 
with  which  tho  music  breathes  out  itf 
llife: 

"Are  they  -waven  of  doni?  eternal? 
•    A^e  ILy  cloud-  of  pertutno  •"P«r"al^ 
Sow  tho-  billow   round  "^".{-'"f 

T  hr(»nlhA  Ihf'ni,  hoar  tnelr  Binging  . 

Mid  Bweet  odor.^  life  bequeath  thom 

in  the  billowy  surKC 

In  the  rcson,int  urge,  „„rld 

in  tho  all-nuing  breath  ot  the  worm 
I  Immerso  me, 
I  dinperse  me, 

wlttlngles» 
I  nnd  sweet  bliss?''  

(  iiicinnati     Organization  is 
j    Hardly  Up  to  Expectations  ; 
I         Matzenuuer  Sings. 


D 


'     Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzlni  ^ffected  her  re- 
entry into  local  mtisical  activities  in  a 
ci.ncert  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Hippodrome.      Her    "farewell"  apijear- 
1  aiice  in  opera   WEis   In  a  performance 
of    "Rlgoletto"     at    the  Metropolitan 
'opcar  House  on  January  27,  1912,  when 
I  her  associates  were  Maurice  Renaud  as 
\niffoletto.     l3lmitrl     Smirnoff     as,  the 
I) tike,  Mme.  Orridge  as  Maddale^ia  and 
Leon  Kothier  as  Hparafucile.     On  April 
I  2]  of  that  year  she  sang  a  concert  fare- 
\vell  at  the  Hippodrome. 
f\     However  when  Andreas  Dippel  severed 
\\his  connection  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
ilMnip.  Tetrazzini  again , sang  farewell  at  | 
4  the  Metropolitan  In  "Lucia" -on  May  4,  i 
'  191.'!.     Again  she  sighed  adieu  at  the  | 
I  Hippodrome    in    a    concert    with    Tita  l 
iRufEo  on  February  1.  1919.    After  that 
I  si'-e  -was  among  those  absent.    Her  re- 
turn  yesterday   was   preceded,   as  her 
'  first  appearance  here  was,  by  paeans  of 
praise  from  London. 

Mme.  Tetiazzini  sang  the  "mad" 
scene  from  Ambroise  Thomas's  "Ham- 
l.rt,"  the  Benedictine  variations  on  the 
"Carnival  of  Venice"  and  several  songs. 
(  If  the  latter  nothing  need  be  said  ex- 
cept that  Mme.  Tetrazzini  displayed  in 
tlitlr  delivery  a  wonderful  poverty  of 
resource  and  an  extraordinary  generosity 
in  doing  those  things  she  ought  not  to 
have  done.  Like  so  many  other  opera 
singers  slie  -svas  herself  only  when  si!«i;- 
!ng  opera  excerpt.s. 

The  voice  is  not  quite  what  is  -was,  .but 
is  still  a  sp'endid  instrument.  It  has 
acquired  some  hardness  which  it  did 
not  originally  have,  and  the  lowest  tones 
h^ve  become  actually  rough  in  quality, 
"^he  iinper  medium  and  top  of  the  voice 
are  still  good,  but  have  lost  som«<bf  their 
velvet. 


Bnthnslasticallr  Recel-veil. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  .^ang  the  "Hamlet" 
air  very  well.  Shi^  displayed  vocal  color, 
expression  *n  nuance  and  held  old  time 
rrvmmand  of  vocal  flexibility.  She  was 
enthuslastlc!>lly  applauded  by  an  audi- 
ence of  good  size,  and  Mr.  C^ruao,  who 
h-)d  been  acclaimed  on  entering  his  box. 
ihrew  her  a  bunch  of  flowers.  She  was 
.Tss'sted  in  her  concert  bv  Warren 
proctor,  .tenor,  and  Mayo  Wadler,  vio- 
lini.=t.  • 

In  the  Hippodrome  In  the  evening  the 
Cincinnati-  Orchestra.  Eugene  Ysaye  con- 
ductor, gave  its  second  concert  with 
Fmmy  Destinn  as  the  .<?oloist.  The  or- 
cliestra  played  the  overture  to  "Der  Frel- 
srhuetz,"  eethovcn's  "Eroica  '  symphony, 
Theodore  Ysaye's  "Fantasie  ■Wi'lone" 
and  Delibs's  bal'et  suite  from  "Sylvia." 
Mme.  Destinn  sa^  "II  va  venir, '  from 
"La  Juive."  -with  "'Vissi  ^d'Arte"  as  an 
encore,  an  air  frojji  "Trovatore"  and 
pome  songs. 

The  distinguished  operatic  soprano  re- 
turned to  the  local  field  in  excellent 
voice  and  in  full  command  of  her  fami'- 
iar  dramatic  style  of  delivery.  She  re- 
ceived enthusiastic-applause  and  did  not 
add  the  Puccini  air  to  her  list  until  after 
jmTny  recalls. 

\  -  The  ''rche.stra  seemed  to  be  masv  men 
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iti  Flm-  Voloe. 


In  flue  voice,  the  singer  sang  the  sonss 
•vllh  fefcllng  and  clear  diction. 

ThPlr  Ensrllsh  translations  have  bet.i 
.^autifullv  mad«  by  H.  E.  Kreblel  ami 
'u,:r  orchestral  seaines  finely  Jone  by 
,oopold  StokOftSkl.    The  ■•Love  Death, 

ith  lOiielish  transhition  by  Mr.  Kr.-- 
IhI    MiiK-    Matzcnau-r   delivered  witn 
■,!e'nd'id  Interpretative  power  although 
:.cally  she  was  less  successful,  ab  mvu  h  y 
-r  the  music  lies  above  the  range  of  h<  r 

jlce     The  orclic-stra  was  furth'-r  heard 

,  Tschalkowskv'.s  fourth  symphony  and 
'  'ebussy-8  two  nocUirnes,  "Nuasres"  and 

•'  tIiT  programme  of  the  Symphony  So- 
.  i.  ty  concert  in  A.  olian  Hall  yestera;.  . 
•  fternon  wis  of  muc'.:  Interest.    It  com - 
;>rised    Moxarfs    "Jupiter"  symphon> 
! -ilo's  "Svmphonie  Espagnole"  for  v; 
i  n    Wagners  prelude   to  '•Lohengriii  '  ^ 
.nd    Franc;<'»    symphonic    poem,    'l,  | 
^■hasseur    Maudtt."     Sasfha  Jacobs..,. 
^•a=   the   .-^olo  player.     Mr.    Damros.  i 
-avf  a  ckar.  well  colored  and  nobly  fell- 
rcading  of  the  "Jupiter"  symphony,  bu: 
1.  would  have  been  more  enjoyable  lu  ^ 
lareer  hall. 

Of  Mr.  Jacobsen's  performance  of  \ht- 
I.aIo   music   many   pleasant  comment, 
might  bo  made.    It  cffntalned  good  tono, 
;ine  technique  and  style.    At  the  close  . 
he  was  recalled  several  times. 

Mme.  Yvctte  Gullbert  gave  the  flrstj 
of  two  Sunday  evening  recitals  at. 
Vlaxine  Elliott's  Jheatre  last  night. 
Having  been  in  france,  she  was  nut 
heard  here  last  season.  Appearing  u-. 
beautiful  costumes,  which  she 'had  nol 
worn  here  before,  she  again  delighted 
her  au.dlence  by  the  variety  of  her  exn 
pression  and  by  the  masterful  an  of 
lier  diction,  her  speech,  song  and  ^e,- 
ture.  I 

Her'  selections  comprised  old  and 
popular  French  songs.  In  order,  as  shel 
exp'alned  to  give  the  proper  atmosphere 
to  the  old  songs  there  were  choice  selec- 
tions of  old  music  in  the  programme. 
The  performers  of  this  music  were  a 
.=maU  orchestra — Sam  Franko  leader  ;  ; 
D  Marquarre,  flute  ;  A.  Marchetti,  oboe ; 
Hmily  Grerser.  violin,  and  Maurice  Eis- 
ner at  the  piano. 


'  New  York  Symphony  Concert 
The  New  York  .Symphony  Orchestra 
-.ve  Its  Third  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
.  ort  at  Aeolian  Hall  with  Sascha  Ja- 
cobin  as  the  ass>st.n|  r^rUsU  Mr. 

Efptnole"' wUh  fine^^  spiritf'hjthmic 
fensTand  firm  tone  and  in  >t  he  wan 
sympathetically   accompanied  by  Mi-l 

met  with  in  readings  of  this  work,  ine 
two  concluding  numbers  of  the  progra"} 
wei^  the  preTude.  to  ''Lohengrin  and 
Franck'-j  symphonic  poem,  L,e  L-nasseur 
Mondit."   The  audience  was  of  capacity 

Metropolitan  Concert 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  held 
its  usual  Sunday  night  concert.  Toscha 
Seidel  Claudia  Muzio  and  Morgan 
Kingston  were  the  artists,  and  the  or- 
chestra plaved  under  the  direction  of 
Richard  Hageman.  Mr.  Seidel  played 
the  Mendelssohn  E  minor  violin  con- 
certo in  his  accustomed  fi.ery  style. 
Mr.  Hageman  directed  the  orchestra  in 
the  Bizet  overture  "Patne  "  in  the 
Liszt  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  14,  and 
in  the  various  orchestral  accompani- 
ments; and  Miss  Muzio  and  Mr.  King- 
ston aang^peratic  anas  and  songs. 


inf-'. 
,  and  i '  ■  ■ 

5'he  olii.. 
,  the  prelude 


1-    on:iiCi>ir:il    iiuniljt-is  wtj'iv 

  ,  u«-  to  "  Lohengrin  "  and  CS.sai; 

l-'iotu  k's  symphonic  poem. 


Two  sopranos,  well  known  in  former  | 
vears  to  New  York  music  lovers,  re-  i 
"turned  to  us  yesterday  after  severa. 
seasons'    absence.    They    were    Lutsa  j( 
Tetrazzini    and    Emmy    Destinn,  and, 
both   chose   the   Hippodrome    as  t^e 
place  in  which  they  were  to  make  their 
reappearance.    Mme.  Tetrazzini  s  reci- 
tal was  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  great 
auditorium  held  an  audience  of  very 
near  capacity,  which  burst  forth  into 
a    tumult    of    enthusiasm    when  the 
Italian  coloratura  soprano  made  her 
monumental    entrance.    The  applause 
was  led  by  Enrico  Caruso.  wlao  v;as 
.eated  with  Mrs.  Caruso,  and  Antonio 
Yotti,  in  a  stage  box,  the  great  tenor 
aving  previously  himself  received  the 
Uudits  of  the  audience.    At  the  con- 
•usion  of  the  Mad  Scene  from  Hamlet 
,lr   Caruso  rose  in  his  box  and  tossed 
.1^0.   Tetrazzini    a  huge   bouquet  of 
roses,  and  the  audience  again  shou.ed 
itself  hoarse. 

Exaggerations  of  Style  Gone 
M-  ie  Tetrazzini  has  not  decreased  m 
,i.,   since  she  was  last  here,  but  she 
hr-,  ncreased  in  artistic  stature.  There 
,,.r.    yesterday  none  of  the  exaggera- 
of  style  which  had  marred  her 
;  .  .ranees  in  other  days  and  she  had 
u  .t  UP  her  middle  register,  so  thart  it 
r.l  become  of  a  really  lovely  quahtj-. 
f \.We    of   tiiQ   infantile   timbre  ol 
,,,   place   ol  tne   i-  ^  ^,j,g 

ilammerstein  days,    ''''t  ner 

nowerful  as  ever,  despite  ne 

evident  nervousness  her  feats.  °' 
hravoura  were  as.  astonishinir  as  ol  °!<i 
Moreover,  her  voice  has  ^I  '^^^^^'lf^ll 
color,  and  her  use  of  it  was  o 
thrilling  in  its  dramatic  effect  i 
<;hort  Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  to-day  a  lai 
nner  artist  than  she  ever  was  when  her 

trills   and   runs  ^^^f %  sipg  the 

Thirty-fourth  Street  '  She;,  sang^t 

-d'^'^e^edfc?;^  ".^ptl^ns^^on  -The 
Carnival  of  Venice. 

A  Voice  as  Warm  as  Ever  , 

and  as  easily  .Produced  as  ev^  ^^^^ 
Metropolitan  is  to  he  congr  ^ 
that  Mme.  Destmn  is  to  aPpe^r 
member  °ff4„'=^Xth^he' orchestra 
,  f.!fr -vcnir"  tol.  ^La  Juive,"  "Vissi 
i  AZ"irom  "Josca^  an  air  from  U 
jTrovatore"   and    several   songs^  ^ 

orchestra,  ""^er  Mr^sa>^e. 
'  rather  heavy  rendering  of  the 

^  w!th°'thrmatrrial'  at  hand  Re- 

flected considerable  credit  on  Mr. 
Ysaye. 


By  KICUAKD  AT-ORICH.  || 

I  Mme.  tetrai2ii«"s  Return. 

<    AfteV'an    abs.nco    of    several  years  | 
Mnie.  Luis.  .Tetr:izzlni  has  returned  to 
New  York,  and  made  her  first  appeai- 
anoe  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  H  ppo- 
diWe.    An  audience  need  not  f  11  ^he 
Hippodrome  to  be  a  large  one.  Hers  w .  s 
,  large-  one,  ai^l.  Though  a  considerable 
„u,nber   of   he^  listeners   ^ve«  stowed 
upon  the  stag.,  they  did  not  wholly  fill 
oJher  parts^of  the  house.    They  were 
.    primed  for  enthusiasm,  howevei.  and  let 
i,  loose  on  all  occasions.  P"nc'P='ll>  • 
uas  natural,  after  her  singing  o£  t 
Mad    .'^cene"     from    "Hamlet  and, 
Benedic-f  .  vaiiation..  on  "  The  Carnna 
of  Venice."  the  "two  florid  numbers  of 

^Th^rr- kind  of  music  in  which  she 
i..  most  at  home.  She  was  distinctly  no 
•rt  home  in  an  Italian  version  ofifrileg  s 
I  i^i  a'^g  and  Simple  "Solvelg-s  song  - 
-a  verv  Italian  version,  not  only  of  the 
words  but  of  the  music ;  and  only  less  so 
Tn  two  Italian  songs  by  Mazzpnes  and 
rimara.  and  in  an  encore  that  she  sang 
in  English 


1  symplionic  poem.  "  Le  Chaus-i 
udlt."  which  was  heard  here  a| 

Us  a^o  "from  the  Boston  Sym-| 
i,iu.ii\  Or.:hc.nra.  hardly  Fratick  at  hla 
bt8t  "and  most  char.-icl6Hstic,  but  a  pic-1 
turcsque  depiction  of  a  legend  that  has 
oiigaged  the  ;.lteiitis.n  of  a  number  uf 
composer.---. 

riiillittraijuio  Society  Conoert.  i 
The  Philharmonic  Society  gaV«  a  sec-  1 
ond   Sunday    afternoon   concert   to  an 
audience  that  more  than  filled  Carneeie 
Hail    yesterday,     when    the     program  i 
brought  forward  Tschaikow.>=ky"s  fourth 
.■symphony.     J)ebuss.vs    two  nocturnes. 
••Clouds"    and    ••Festivals.      and  the 
sinE-Ing  by   Margaret  Matzcnauer  of  a 
nS-  oi^f'^'''^'^  songs  a,u1ai.;a  -n  new 
Kngli.sh  veridons  by  H.  K.  ^>  f 'jo'el..  ^'lo 
1,  "s  al.iO  preparf-d  a  text  of  "  Parsifal 
fo*  th     .'ut/opolitan.     BU-ore  the  con- 
;.e,t,  a  man  who  =^aid  he  came  from  ti  e 
\nii.rli  *i    Leg  on     l  alUid    iit   the  -stifee 
door    •"    inquired  if  It  were  true  that 
«    iimr,    opera  •    was    to    be  per 
f  >rii "     he  wa;<  invHed  to  inspect  the 
InU    and    .stage,    arranged    for    an  or- 
,.,u  stral  concert,  ..nd  st.on  a^^J^^,^ 
Wairnors    prelude    and    finale     11  om 
'•Tristan"    have    figund   on  programs 
since  the  war,  but  veslerday,  w-hcn  the  , 
misic  Of  lsol<ic.  s  air  vvas  reached  both 
v^ice  and  orchestra  were  heard  togetner, 
as  they  have  not  been  for  some  time 
Mr.  KrehbnYs  translalion  P^;'"  f^'^^en 
for  the  larger  experiment  already  men- 
foned!  his'^ne..' had  '^o^ll^^y^^^^:^ 
the  Wagnerian  tragedy,  and  'he  choi  ^ 
of  English  wonls  wa.^  at  all  points  au 
iiiiriiUie  tor  singing.  K-iell=h 
:;    Mme.   Matzenauer  ea^';  ^"^^^',;^ 

''versions  of  Schubert  w      Lil  King,  two 

l^rir^^BrSKins.-^^tlf%^inniewl^b? 
of  Philadelphia 


est  ""'^n^P^'^;.,?,    X^'t  |.-eai  mistresses 

Uu>se    who    'Attempt    It.  .1 
=^^»^'aJ;^a^l'^.i'  that  ar. 
^''^r  ¥^tSa  '?elu,;ns^  with  her, 

harder  In   its  brilliancy.     The  i;"eiii 


Destinn  and   Ollifrs   Oi>i>«-'i'--  j 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  j 
concluded  its  vl.sit  here  with  a  third 
concert  last  evening,  this  time  at  the 
Hippodrome,  where  a  popular  audience 
heard  the  JOO  men  unu«r  Conductor] 
Eugene  y save,  and  also  greeted  the  re- 
tmn  after  five  years^  absence,  of  the 
Bohemian  soprano,  Emmy  IXstinn. 

IMie  Metropolitans  .-second  P"P"la'- 
<<undav  night  bill  drew  a  Urge  atiend- 
ant"e  the  ad  led  star  being  To.seha  Seidel, 
tho' was  heard  i„  Menuolssohn  s  viohn 

?'^-*^K/y^'H."at'%oir';^harp^i?^'t 
■'"  Louise/''and  Morgan  Kingston,  gave 
th  ui-  ti'.o   l.om      Pii*;i'acci  /n" 

a    Welsh    ballad    arranged    by  Kurt 

"  \^veU.-'"ouilbert  gave  the  first  of  two 
recltit  aV-'the  MSxine  Ediott  Theatre 
Iftst     even  ng.      assisted     by  Lenora 
SnarkS  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Emily 
Gresser    violin,  as  well  as  by  a  .•small 
..ch  rtVa   under   Sam   Franco    and  by 
•n»niel    Maquarre,    flute.      Mme.  C.ull- 
?*^t  s   pieces   included    French     ■  dance 
recitations"   and  other  quaint 
'  Roshanara.  the  'dancer    appeared  U.st'^ 
nieht  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Iheaiie 
?n^a  program   of   East   Indian  scene, 
ini'liirlliis    the       Punjabi    Kite  Dance, 
with  t 'vf    oung  .-.ssi..^tants.  -Martha  Ann 
and  Isabelle  Watters ;  a  classic  Hindu 
Nautch?  to  one  of  Katan  Devfs  melodies, 
«nd    the    Hindu   snake   dance  There 
were  piano  solos  by  Frederick  Chees-I 
wri^hv 


'OBERON"  AT  OPEBA. 

At  the  Metropolltaa  OperaHo-^ 

last  ni.M  W-^-'«J^      ^  th^' 
■was  presented  for  the  nrh>. 

',ns  now  almost  wholl>  I  Manager  oattJi  V^'^      ^  revived  it  at 
Kared.    and   the  ^ho  .e  n^  sceiilc  setUnS  an^  r  gj^^^ 
voice    Is   more  .neaily       gattirday  'iia-tiuee.  ww, 
.  ^he  is  still  not  m_pe-  ^,„^ed  to      a  suc^^f '  ^^^ntic  ex- 
notwjthstandms    the  .beautiful 
travagance  of        ^tory  ^..^^^,g 
Xlf.1nr.hTscorof  t.e  :noder.- 
And  this  is  w^eU. 
Kor  one  thing  the  pro  ^^^^^^ 

^Xer  the  d^^oraUons 
key  of  WebeT  ^e^^^.^2rta  has  never 
certainly  the  Oc^n  sur- 
been  sung  f^^°3„iate  rock-nven 
roundings.  m  't^  jgrmod  into  a 
ccast  is  slowly  transto  ^  ^^^^ 

region  of  aplen^or  t.y  tbe  lay 
sun  on  the  se^.    rt  "sos^^^_^^^  .The. 
isicvu.e  entrain     as  to  give  the  l^n 

'--IcJairly^^l^^VinK 


membc-r,  she  liaa  s"';^'-':"";"  '"leciirture. 
tent  in  bettering  before  departu. 
This  quality  seems  now  almost  wn.oM> 
to   have   disapp  •"■"•i    ""'I   the  wnoii 
rouahze?/    Titat 'sh^  is' still  not  in  P 

^"-^^b  i^"^gari>rrr i:^  ^ 

various    devices    of    c-Ioi  atu  r  a 
scales,  runs,   ''taccatos,   Ir  1 
wholly   flawless  nor  ab»olutf,l> 
it  ne^er  waf.L  ^"tjt  has  the 


shown 
quality, 
heard 


effects, 
of  the 
singing. 
Is  not 
certain 


iriV.,„,.x-    f'pleritv     the   appearance  of 

make  a  great  ettect  "1     "  ,f.,r„j,zini  is 
^i;^tot;,:p^?osuc^^']iu.i^^1^.tra.n 
J,   ♦i-.ot  Qi-f*  its  only  » 


';fe'Tt.sTnly\:;^.son  for     ^^^rc  fairly  f-'f^^\Snr^Br^^^ 
It  is  a  fact  that  may  denote    ^-^^  a.potheosis.  ^f^^'f^-iei  and  the 
;„rad.  nc^  i'n  this  .-rticular  and  hero;  of  S.egtn 


being. 


p   in   1111*1   wrt,i  iiv  -  — 

imrine  -  but  Mme.  Tetrazzlnrs  present 
supinnao    in  It  can  hardly  be  ques- 

''ihr^was  assisted  in  her  concert  by 
\Varre.r  Proctor,  tenor,  who  ,?»ng  1 
\n      Tcsoro"     from     Mozart  s  Don 
^^lov.^^r^-  a  serious  "nd-'^;^ fg^^d^a 
^^;:-.?^d^^oll^.s^«la?|^two 
$^;^r.a^onr;^ie/^^-on^pi^no. 
»w  York  Symphonr  Society. 
The  New  Tork  Symphony  Society  gave 
it.  tliird  Sunday  afternoon  concert  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  before  a  large 
.audience   that   was    especially  pleaded 
with  the  spirited  perfornrmce  P'  -entea ,. 
l,y  Mozart-s  symphony  n J-^^^^he^;, 

-""r,'  "^Xi'Nvho 'are"' gaining  'le; 
nunibi-i         .mn  ^^^^  sornetViln^ 

s.  r\  ■  „.c :  in  one  c 

eh'.ill'  a    little  t« 


niiuc  ---  1 
tourning  rocks.  ,         fairy  taiei 

The  librertto  i3  .hased.oB-a. 
by  an  Englishman,  souvftes. 

this  a-"^l5Ck     Sfp^o-  ^.  *t 
In  d'arity  ti>e  book  is  v 

Ubre^tos  up  f«lk  may 

••Euryunthe.'  ^i^.^'^iidren  wiU  ea- 
seek  for  the  moraw  ^  ^  p^e-  , 

1  ioy  the  fable,    ^offic  1  ^^s,c  1 

I'dtininating  chara^teris^c-^  ^^^^ 
is    melodious,    the  tu^^^ 
squadrons,  ^^^^'^lengths-wtoat  opera^ 
are  unheavenly  le^o  ^^nuir 
is  -without  Its  Quarwr  no  ^^^^10. 
land  the  antique  marching  ^^^^^^^ 

Xhe  twenty-one  v."" 


ac.UTS,  tr.'tri:.,y>'.,La    .■.  .  Sic.  ,  tiu...., 
several  spcalung  ,parts  into  lyrtc  o^cs 
and   has   gencnvlly   speeded   up  the 
movement  of  the  piece,  which  in  char-  1 
actcr  is  more  Static  than  dynamic.  He 
has  also  Intertvolated  fifteen  musical  ' 
recitatives  and  conceived  tlie  happy  j 
idea  of  orchestratinjr  a  piano  piece , 
bv  Wetoer,  makins  it  s^rve  as  an  in-  \  ^ 
terlude  In  Act  II.    The  composition  J 
thus  utilized  is  the  MftTiento  Cap- ^  ..■ 
vricioso  in  B  flat  major.  Orchestrated  ;  ^ 
by  Bod.anzky,  it  displays  the  fairy- 
like     mtirmiirinsr    and  shimmering|l^ 
scherzo    quality    -we    find    in  Men-.' 
delssohn.     The  march  t*at  preceded 
the  second  act  is  arranged  from  the 
concert  piece  Jn  T  minor  for  plajio 
a.T\A  orchestra  hv  WeibfT.  ^ 

Thp  editor-conductor  eotrld  nav<> 
prontablv  made  more  excisions  -wtth- 
.Hit  Imneachln,^  the  inte.srity  of  the 
composition.  Afi  for  his  o-wn  personal 
imrt  in  the  perfoi-mance,  there  can  o'.- 
I  nothing  but  praise.  Artiir  Bodanzky 
is  that  rar  avis,  a  conductor  vrtth 
temperament  doubled  by  a  profotind 
musicianship.  He  is  a  great  leader, 
whether  in  Warmer  or  Weber  or 
Halevv,  and  his  InteiTretation  of  the 
famous  overtiirc  was  as  electrifyin<T 
as  it  was  poetic.  His  "rehestra  to  a 
man  played  with  tire  and  finesse 
Some  crieics  have  *L^r^ 
1  "Oberon"  overture  is  the  q'^ntfi^s,*""^^ 
of  the  opera.  It  may  he  admitted 
|?hat  the  overture  is  the  high-waler 

mari^  not  forgetting  the  "OceanT 
Thou  Mighty  Monster,  a^/.  , 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  -w^s  'gj 
aovaior,  Weber  adhered  to  the  cl^s 
^al  treatment  of  the  yocaJ  f  «J-«- 
voices  are  handled  like  instrarti^K?, 
Is^integistl  part  of  tiie  instrumenl- 
af^r^rand  are  ^'^^^fj^^^f f« 
overdriveii.  The  vocal  treatment  18 
Aphonic,  unlike  V""^.""^  Wei^r 
of  the  Wigner  m^»^c  dra.na>  ^eber 
makes  demands  on  the  s^'f^r  '^l 
cruel.  The  "Ocean"  scene  and  air  are 
oSJr  fior  draniatic  sopranos  wvth  the 

despised  •'■^rraud  manner."  Sir|,| 
.  MiTnn'a  music  i*  exacting.  T^ie  cho- 
'  S  Le'^nventional^h^^^^^ 
iTiAtion  excellent,    especiall    tttat  01 
^^King  Obercia  is  a  deJ^Hory  per 
^rfFatima  a  lay  fiffor*.  the  Sultan 
and  Charlemagne  were  n^"' 
^stomed  as  we  are  to  mo.'!\^ 
atic  exoticism  from    Aida    to  ^ 
rouf,"  tfhe  incidental  «»^sic^  Ohe 
rorf-  seems  tame:  yet  <-on^^"ienn(r  its 
■how  individual,  ingenious!  And 
^fth'Xi  stirring  effect  is  the  <,n^ 

;^Stdwas  fo^r^^ed  in  Werbe^'s  sm,  hy 
Mlntneirr^hrorT^nal  Tr  o 
Auot  san^  the  diffleult  measures 
Sith  'dmorous  and  ^^^^'^^^^^^'^^ 

Kt^I^'^^^^oS^ahlLtlUru 
I  caMnsttnct?  and  her  im-rsonat^on 

l^an^  a »LeL-n. r^er^^.-'an 
Slt^e  T^emst,.d.  for  the  "Ocean"  epl- 

'^?-th^^"^ndTn  "hfr  TcU^^  sc^^ 

^ly  trod  the  opera  t'oa'ff  ^  .S"*^,  ^ 
SbJron.  sung  ^nst  year  by  ^^f^^l 
house  was  undertalten:  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Raphclo  Diaz.    It  is  a  thank- 
fl«  «Jrt     Marie  PtmdeWus  eanff  her 

!  tvT.ical    Monday    night's  gathering. 
But  there  was  too  much  conversa-! 
«on.  aS  it  wasn't  confined  to  the 
I  rail-birts  who  raise  th_e^ 

roof  When  anyone  scr«^^.  *  ^^nct  t 
were  conspicuous  by  their  aus. 
They  never  will  be  missed. 
^The  Josca^h  Ui^ban  wonderJul^sU»e 
pioturee    aad    ^oatumea  evoRca 
Amlbian  Nis^its  in  'ts  best  ^Ute. 

dynsiu;  enou^  said  ^^^^^.-i^i 
in     splendid    fonn,    .t"®     "i  Wh^ai^ 
dances  devised  ^^^^^^^ §^'^ou 
ponselle    and    Jeanne  ^^-^^ 

^-^l^^i^^fVurS  delLh.. 

They  were. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


Oberon  "  at  the  Metropolitan. 

^^"^O^rftf  -Ol-oh-  P;.ve^  ° 
„  .at  interest  to  a  large  ^^^f  , 
tpPra-golns  public  last  season    ai  d  n 
.rrintenahce   in    the   reperloey    of  « 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  this  seas 
became  a  foregone  7-^'"^ ""j;,  ;', 
,iven  there  la,st  evening.         [  ^'^J' 
.  large  audience,  not.  "=7'^,^"^ 
,,„>  largest,    that  showed   its  pleasu 

:-;;r"uS"  w:.s  due  ,0  the  fac^ 


nil  has 


even. 
;j^rp(pre8sea 


1 


111. 11 
Inhu 
cliann 
Slice 


Josef  Lhevinne 
six  years  asro  Josef  L,h4vlnne  played 
In  this  country.    Ho  was  then  ono  of 

mir- 


iild 

.  ■Au\, 

uric  lu.  <iu.       01  liiu-ncl-         greatest  Ruaslan  pianists. 
Miyol-s   riK.umb.Ml..K   l-.o.u  -  ^^^^  ,„ 

1       opciH   was   announroil.  i^B  t"oso  v-w-  J 

i...st..d  upon  the  fact  Gennany;  ho  has  had  many  exporl- 
.  .   ipll.shod  mainly  by  the  ences,  and,  as  waa  evidenced  last  eve- 
btauly  i-C  the  opera  itself,  thej^,^^  j,fc  has  grained  great  musical  un- 
f  Its  mui>\c.  and  by  a  Pe^o'"'-  ^j^ratandlng      His    playing    la  now 
l.oso  vltftllty  and  potency  were      ,  ^here  are  few  artl.sts  to- 

T'^  ..ro;  'r  ^Z:^:^^  -^o  can  ha  .an.ed  In  his  cja.« 

l  x\  W  a  stage  setting  whoso  1  He  has  a  decidedly  classic  point  of 
appeal  to  the  eye  was  iv>t  view.  There  waa  no  modem  music 
li  t.  buidonhiB  the  production  ^^j^  programme,  but  ono  did  not 
i.ous  ffoigeousnesB  merely  for  j^^.  ^^     When  the  old  masters 

r  gorgeuusni^.s.s,  out  wore  ■■ 


with  ox 
the  silk 
tiiu-  ini 
out  of,  1 
itij  colo 


■rotation  of  its  .spirit,  growing 
I  spjilt  ai.d  I'  Hllzing  In  forms 
<  tlic  conceptions  of  composer 
iiid  libreltlst.    The  expci  lence,  however. 
■>(  (   unique,  uud  there  is  a  certain 
I  I  to  it  to  be  found  in  the  record 
iiorls  CJodunc^f." 

III'  have  uumd  •'  Oberon  "  old 
i,u-.iiioncd,"  no  duifW  ;  but  it  is  of  an 
old  fushion  that  <iot.^  not  pietltjde  a 
toiuh  of  Imniortalitx  .  ,A"'^  nlnety- 
thi'o  years  are  an  approacB  to  Immor- 
t«lUv  "for  any  opera;  a  toriu  of  art  tliat 
soonest  loses  Its  vogue,  that  Is  most 
subject  to  the  capriee.s  of  fashion  and 
Iho  .  hangcabieness  of  the  public  taste. 
The  overture  has  lasted  all  these  years 
*iihi->iit  anv  (piestlon.  Tin  opera  migiit 
have  larted  with  l(!ss  tlian  it  has  met 
witli  if  it  h.Td  been  more  "  practical. 
If  It  lind  not  required  .shoring  up,  at 
whioli  nunieraue  attempts  have  been 
made:  cutting,  changing,  the  suppres- 
sion of  unnecessary  <liaracters,  the  In- 
U  rpolatlon  of  recitatives  in  the  place  of 
spokoi  dialogue,  imp9.ssible  on  tlie 
stHKo  of  the  Metropoiitan. 

None  of  thfc  attempt.s  have  been  so 
successful  or  so  intelligent  a«  Mr. 
Bodanzkv  s.  The  libretto  was  unslcii- 
fuUv  made  in  its  original  form :  the 
opera  was  lia.stlly  put  on  the  stage  in 
iJondon  in  1820;  Wfber  died  within  a 
few  weclcs.    If  he  had  lived  he  himself 

Slight  have  seen  tlie  need  of  revision, 
tr  BodanzUv  jiks  made  it  as  the  com- 
poser might  have  done,  and  "wtiolly  in 
his  .-ipirlt ;  there  need  be  no  Cavilling  at 
It  ••  Oberon  "  has  not  been  transfomned 
Into  something  unrecognizable,  as  "  Der 
Frleschiltz  "  was  transformed  into 
•'  Robin  des  Bois  "  for  Paris  In  tiie  early 
twentie.-  of  the  last  century.  .  It  has  re- 
mained iteself.  raised  ^  a  higher  power. 

The  performance  lasT  evening  had  an 
the  spirit  and  swiftly  changing  pictur- 
esqueness  of  last  season's.  There  were 
some  changes  in  tlie  cast.  Miss  Gordon 
appeared  as  Fatima.  Mr.  Dua  as  Sher- 
asipin  Mr.  Martino  as  Charlemagne, 
and  a  few  other  members  of  the  cast  ex- 
Knged  places.  Miss  Ponseila,  as  last 
y«r,  sang  the  part  of  Regla.  one  that 
pals  upon  its  representative  the  onerous 
bSrden  of  singing  the  great  air,  "  Ocean, 
•nhou  Mightv  Master."  in  which  she  ac- 
affltted  hsrself  creditably,  though  it  can- 
Sot  be  said  that  she*  exhausted  all  its 
possibilities.  Mr.  Martlnelll's  Sir  Huan 
is  a  picturesque  impersonation,  but  his 
singing  last  eveniJig  laclved  some  beauty 

The  singing  in  English  did  not  disclose 
ihe  text  in  any  degree  of  fullness  or 
clearness.  This  fact  is  a  familiar  one, 
bnd  it  Is  to  be  recorded  not  only  in  the 
case  of  foreign  members  of  the  corn- 
)anv,  but  also  in  the  case  of  those  to 


ho.ir  ine  singers,  not  \''''  ■'' 
ulwavs  was.  80  ahull  U  always  be. 

However.  If  Mr.  Hlokow.skl  Ih  for 
esaonUally  petit-maitro  In  his  read- 
ings, he  IB  alwa;)*  l»*'"'-<^«*'"*^,'.^,3on- 
,  3  the  secret  of  hla  Buccess.  >J^'«°« 
aUiy  DlUB  muBlclanshlp.   %\  e  may  de 
mm  at  his  >nterpretatlos«    yet  an> 
man  who  can  squeeze  all  t^f-")''''^ 
out  of  the  Hrahms  double  ^"ncorto  fO 
violin  and  violoncello  ^^j, 
plauded.    We  have  hea.^  l^^^nsWe 
not  Urah.n.s  in  ^^''^Z:heA-M^ 

power,  at  tlm'  Patches  of  beauty 
silled  acto.ss  the  serene  neavens 
Stokowski  with  his  rnyiUm^c  sensj. 
lent  a  fresh  complexion  to  the  agco 
ealures.  furnished  new  stained  glass 
:wrndow.s  in  the  old  '^.^f^edral. 

It  ia  not  a  composition  for  Uispiay 
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are  played  as  Mr,  LhSvlnne  plays 
them,  even  the  most  modern  of  us  all 
wishes  for  nothing.    He  played  the 

sonata,  op.  81,  in  E  flat  and  an  "Ecos-  ^    - 

saisc"  of  Beethoven.    The  latter  he  ^bc  solo  instruments  enjoy  a  cn 

was  forced  to  repeat,  and.  had  there  ;  {"^  -J';^,^"Vrougrthe"rotvdo.  ye^  a 

not  been  a  few  kind-hearted  people  "^.^.'^^"^'^^trit    pervades   this  abused 

m  the  audience  who  refrained  from  ^u,,c  and  It  was  adeauately  re*i>^e 

taking  advantage  of  his  good  nature      -   "'^vinK  of  Cone  , 


he  would  have  had  to  repeat  the  "Per 
petuum  Mobile"  of  Weber.  Instead, 
however,  he  played  a  Gluck  gavott« 
arranged  by  Brahms  for  an  encore. 

The  variations  of  Paganlnl.  played 
lost  Saturday  by  Moiselwitsch,  were 
equally  interesting  when  played  last 
evening.  There  waa  color  and  life  in 
them,  rhythm  and  greatest  accuracy 
and  clarity  of  touch.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  make  these  variations  at  once 
technically  correct  and  musically  In- 
teresting. 

Lh6vinne'3  art  is  at  its  best  in  his 
playing  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Rubin- 
stein.    Unfortunately   there  was  no 


in"  the"'artistic   playing  ,hl'"«rqt 

-lir^'^Hi^on^rortr^ftrj 

i^^i^rriid^"  .?XSry^'Say^ 
mate  the  performance  a  memorable 
To'  Bot\Vt>emcn  were  rec^^^^^^^ 

The  "Don  Giovanni  ^Ov°'^'^"'^®,„itrt 
ga?  the  second,  the  Sche^^^ade  Su^te 
It  Romski-Korsakov  ended  it.  Mr. 

Btokowskl  waves Jnswand! 


stein.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  '  ^  duftirS 
Tchaikovsky  on  .>e  programme,  but    y  j||,lCftH  V><Ii"*^~ 

there  were  severtLl   compositions  of  — .  11 


w]?r  i^lS^l  "atlve  tongue., 

With  all  that  has  been  said  oh  the  sub- ! 
Ject,  it  has  evidently  not  been  ex- 
natisted. 

♦-Zl'f  '""sical  finish  and  the  dramatic 
ni?t  ,  °'  performance  were 

maintained  under  Mr.  Budanzkv's  eagle 
eye  and  compelling  beat.  The"  playing 
of  the  orchestra  from  the  overture  on- 
ward was  of  great  beauty.  The  ciio- 
ruses  and  the  ballet  were  likewise  ex- 
cellent and  the  scenic  changes  were  fit- 
tingly accomplished  wthout  delays. 

.4lcock's  Recital. 
Mrs.  Merle  Aicock's  beautiful  con- 
tralto voice  and  thoroughly  sincere  and 
nusical  style  have  won  her  many  ad- 
hilrers  in  recent  years  in  New  York, 
and  the  considerable  number  of  them 
^•1.0  gathered  to  hear  her  song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall 
Were  given  an  artistic  pleasure.  Her 
program,  like  iso  many  others  that  are 
heard  In  those  days,  suffered  from  tfie 
exclusion  of  the  most  important  and 
the  most  vital  productions  In  the  lit- 
erature of  the  song.  She  was  more 
jmccessftil  than  somf  have  been  in  t?  - 

h«rt  «»„  "  i""^  '^"'^  program 

had  several  numbers  of  uncommon  in- 

if,™ "'"^  """^t  significant  of 
lV=i-  •^^r^/'""^'^  sacred  pieces  by  Pergo- 
lesf.  Et  Jesum  Benedictus,"  "Ela  Er- 
If^Advocata  Nostra."  and  a  -  Sal'l  Re- 

These  were  set  down 
-rranged 

is  the  d 
>  Chicago 

arranged     from   was  not 


the  man  under  whom  I^h^vinne  made 
his  debut  in  Moscow,  when  at  the  age 
of  eight  years  he  played  Beethoven's 
fifth  concerto.  Last  evening  he 
played  a  caprice  in  E  flat,  the  op. 
109  nocturne  and  two  etudes  in  G 
major  and  C  major,  all  by  Rubln- 

I  stein.   

rrTHB  New  York  Trio,  a  recently 
formed  diminutive  orchestra  of 
well  known  musicians,  gave  Its  first 
concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night. 
The  Trio  Is  composed  of  Clarence 
Adler,  whose  appearances  as  a 
■pulblic  pianist  have  gained  him  con- 
siderable success;  Cornelius  Van 
Vllet,  a  talented  'ceili'st,  and  Scl- 
plone  Guldi,  a  violinist  of  renown. 

Their  combined  talents  were 
pleasingly  portrayed  in  trios  by 
Brahms,  Schmbert  and  Ireland.  For 
an  organization  whose  association 
has  been  so  brief  their  efCorts  were 
commendable  for  good  coUaiboratioii. 
fine  ensemble,  and  illustration  ot 
scholarly  reading.' 


Sing  Farwell  at 


inese  were  set  down   upon  the  pro 

gram    as    arranged    by    FredericI^  ° 

.Sterck.  who    is  the    distinguished  con- 

thei^UL"'*'  '^'^"'^SO  Orchestri'''  A\?^St 
tnty   were     arrano-ori     r,-^^    , 


stated,  but  there  a 
composit:ons  bv  th 
voice  and  orchestra 
numbers  from 


re 


numerous  sacred 
master    for  solo 
well   as  solo 


wh^oh'tl  concerted    works  fron 

which  they  might  have  come     In  tlieh 

aS  le' immidia tely 
available  for  the  use  of  recital 
m£terial  of  much  beautv  ane  or  I 

fn^cen^ainha;!""', in"melody  and 
in  certain  harmonic  traits  that  u.o^. 


givers 
sin- 


Ccmmon 
r,ei: 


in 


rmonic  traits  that  were  not 
f,eion-       "  "'hich  they 

iHS«-"ii«^-g>astylew^ 
nd  clearne.ss  of  diction.    "  ^ 


"The  Princes 


group 
of 

a 

,  ...  iiartlcular  the 
directness    of  Griegs 
an 
for 


»,.t".t  \'rincess  ••  .she  conveved*  wTi'v,' 
ft     'ilfr  TnVu^t"  ^^^^a?t  n'ectss'^ary 
such  i  to  live'it'i'^^nrr        these Svas 
^Vil'^^"}"^""^^  of  S.-"  <=°"flbution 

group  in 
_  innnia  — 
lovmancl 


 'ig  old  Breton, 

olk,son8S. 


Mr.  Bagby  began  his  season  of  musi 
cal  mornings  yesterday  In  the  grand  bal^ 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  which  was 
filled.  It  was  the  253d  of  these  enter- 
tainments, which  Mr.  Bagby  has  made 
popular  and  which  have  become  fixtures 
in  the  wo.  id  of  society.  The  artists 
were  Miss  Geraldlne  Parrar  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House.  Louis  Graveure, 
barytone,  and  Toscha  Seidel,  violin 
Bryceson  Treliarne,  C  aude  Gotthell  and 
Harry  Kaufman  were  the  accompanists. 

Miss  Farrar  sang  "Un  Bei  Di."  from 
"Madama  Butterfly,"  a  group  of  songt 
in  Eng  ish,  a  so  compositions  of  Mozart, 
d'Hardelot,  Gounod  and  Chaininade.  Mi. 
Seidei  p  ayed  compositions  of  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Francoeur-Kreisier.  Sarasate, 
Achron  and  Wieniawski.  Mr.  Graveure 
Bang  "The  Templar's  Song,"  from  SI 
Arthur  Sullivan's  "Ivanhoe,"  also  Old 
English,  Irish  and  French  songs. 

James  Gibbons  Huneker 

V-   ■-  -  ,        .  ..  ^       .  J 

Stokowski    Waves  His 
Wand. 

A  well  planned,  well  played  and- 
naturally  a  well  conducted  oro- 
grainme,  was  the  attraction  tor  mu- 
sic-lovers last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Leopold  Stokowski  was  the  real  mag- 
net. With  orchestras  we  are  satisfied. 
Such  conductors  are  rare.  There  are 
only  two  In  the  land;  Artur  Bodanzky  | 
is  the  other  one.  Just  why  the  Phila-  ' 
delphia  Orchestra  should  brave  the 
perils  of  the  voyage  from  the  Quaker 
City — and  it  is  a  voyage  for  normal 
citizens  -to  leave  their  homes,  their 
deviled  crabs,  fried  oysters  and  scrap- 
ple to  visit  thfs  cookless  tow-n — was  a 
question  answered  at  the  box  office: 
Sold  out  house! 

But  they  went  t«  watch  the  prima 
donna  conductor  with  the  Chopin  pro- 
file and  eloquent  hands.  When  Stol- 
lowski  waves  hl8  wand  all  the  ladies 
sigh.  They  did  the  same,  rather  their 
mothers  and  aunts  did,  when  Arthur 
Nillisch  catne  from  Boston  at  the 
head  of  his  Wonderful  organization  | 


I  The  two  months'  mission  of  the  Vat- 
ican Choirs  having  been  fulfilled,  that 
organization  gave  what-w-i-;  announced 
as  itsi  farewell  American  concert  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
nipht.  We  have  not  followed  its  course 
through  the  country  and  have  no  knowl-, 
edge  of  the  manner  of  appreciation 
which  it  has  met.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  influences  which  gave  it  au- 
diences that  compleH;ely  filled  such 
rooms  as  the  Hippodrome  and  Opera 
House  here  accomplished  similar; 
miracles  elsewhere.  That  thousands 
who  have  kept  themselves  guiltless  of 
all  knowledge  of  classic  church  music 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  enthusiastic, 
patrons  whose  lovely  zeal  has  kept  the 
Musical  Art  Society  alive  at  a  sacri- 
fice in  this  city  should  flock  to  these 
concerts  and  listen  reverently  to  pieces 
which  have  not  always  been  intelli- 
gently described  on  the  printed  pro- 
grams was  something  to  be  claimed  as 
a  nine  days'  wonder.  f  course,  the 
,  finder  of  the  Ohurch  was  to  be  de- 
li scried  in  the  phenomenon,  and  also  a 
'  pardonable  curiosity  to  see  and  hear 
singers  who  came  with  the  glamor  of 
the  Eternal  City  around  them.  That 
the  visit  of  the  singers  was  also  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  World  War  is" 
o.bvious  enough. 

The  Severest  Test 
But    these    matters    are  inconse- 
quential.   The  mission  was  a  beauti- 
ful one  and  seems  to  have  been  per- 
formed beautifully  and  revently,  and 
if  it  has  achieved  results  which  shall 
appear  in  an  enlarsed  interest  in  the 
church  services  in  America,  and  "53- 
pecially  in  the  patronage  of  the  con- 
certs of  the  musical  Art  Society,  it  will 
have  accomplished  a   real  and  great 
artistic    good.     The     work     of  tha 
choristers  has  been  varied  in  its  effect 
I  at  the  different  places — Carnegie  Hall, 
lithe  Hippodrome,  and  "the  Opera  House. 
I  The  severest  test,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  was  that  endured  last  night  when 
the  crude  quality  of  the  voices  of  the 
'adults  frequently  forced  itself  unpleas- 
j  antly  upon  the  ears  of  the  hearers.  But  ; 
there  were  thrilling  moments  caused  by 
I  enormous   fortes,   and     moments  of 
transporting  euphony  in  the  soft  clos- 
'  ing  cadences.    Detailed    comment  on 
the  various  numbers  in  the  list  is  not 
'called  for,  and  besides  would  be  diffi- 
cult, since  the  program  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  texts,  and  the  words  were 
only  intelligible  at  times. 

Of  such  supreme  beauty,  however, 
'was  the  Palestrina  setting  of  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Jeremiah,  in  which  the  "In 
cipit  Oratrio  Hieremaias  Prophetse." 
'and  the  first  verses  were  sung,  by 
;  a.Iult3,  who  '  were    later   recruited  bv 

the  boys,  that  it  deserved  a  particulaP 
(word  of  praise.  One  of  the  most  vivid 
memories  which  he  choir  will  have 
will  be  that  of  the  marvelous  freedom 
of  the  singing  and  the  mystery  as  to 
how  the  singers  found  their  tones  aft 
the  beginning  of  the  pieces,  unless,  in- 
deed, they  have  been  trained  into  th« 
possession  of  absolute  pitch. 

H.  E.  K. 


Edward  Morris  gave  hie  annual  plan' 

r  '  it;)l  last  evening  In  Aeolian  Hall  to  ai 

 ii,  neo  that  was  interested  not  only  1' 

1,1  (,ae  hundred  per  wmt  .Vnierlcaniam  bu 
also  In  the  cxcellc^nt  qualitica  of  hi 
'mueiciansrilp. 

i  His  programme  was  not  of  profound  irr 
port  but  il  was  pleasing  in  itM,  variety.  H 
played  I  ho  Prelude  and  Fugue  In  D  Majo 
iby     Ca'h,     the     BUBonl  arrangemen 
(Beethoven  fi  Chorus  of  Whirling  Derviwhe^ 
the   Saint-Saens   arrangement,  Mozart 
ISonata  in  F  major,  and  two  composition 
bv  Theodore  Spicrlng,  Intermezzo  in 
Iminor  and  "In  Graceful  Mood." 
1   1 1.)  played  Bach's  Fugue  at  a  terriii 
j.sp.  ,  ,1  without  sacrifice  of  clarity.  At  time 
h    -listurbs  the  melodic  lino  by  reason  ' 
exaggerated  dynamic  effects.  There  i 
>  a  noticeable  rhythmic  exaggeration 
nlaved  the  Mozart  Sonata  wlj.h  muc. 
ira.  Its  light  gracefulness  coming  wei 
\MiUin  the  limits  of  his  style. 

i-ii  rlng's  Intermezzo  was  an  ellecnv. 
c.  M, position  and  was  played  with  goo' 
cfl.  ct  The  audience  would  have  "keo  i 
have  had  "Iij  Graceful  Mood,"  by  th. 
same  composer,  repeated. 

m  Beethoven's  Chorus  of  the  Dervlshe: 
Mr  Morris  showed  his  technical  excel 
'cnecs,  but  also  his  technical  limitations 
Ho  has  accurate  technique  and  grea 
spe«l,  but  he  could  not  keep  up  with  th. 
whirling  4»r  the  Dervishes.  His  interp^eta 
Uons  "re  clear  and  well  thought  out,  bu 
are  not  profundly  intellectual. 

Spioring's  Intermezzo  was  an  efeclive 
composition  o.nd  was  played  gooo 
effect  The  audience  would  have  UKea  tc 
have  had  "In  Graceful  Mood"  by  the  same 
composer  ropea,ted. 

In  Eeethpven's  chorus  of  the  DerviShes 
iMr  Morris  showed  his  technical  excel- 
lences, but  also  his  technical  limitations, 
Ule  has  accurate  technique  and  grea 
ispeed,  but  he  could  not  keep  up  with  thr 
whirling  of  the  Dervishes.  His  interpreta 
itlon  are  clear  and  well  thought  out,  tu 
they  arc  lacking  in  breadth  and  pro 
ifundity. 


RECITAL  BY  MMB.  EORET. 

Are  you  Interested  in  ballads?  The 
you  ought  to  have  heard  Mine  Augett 
Foret's  recital  of  Chansons  en  Images  a 
the  Princess  Theatre  yesterday.  Ol 
tunes,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  th 
t-me  when  Julius  Caesar  conquered  Gau. 
and  texts  dating  back  to  673  A.  D.,  woi 
not  only  interesting  historically,  but  a 
Mme  Foret  wore  the  costumes  typic 
of  the  period  of  each  group  she  sang,  the 
were  also  delightful  historically. 

For  the  folk  songs  of  France  she  ap- 
peared in  Breton  pca.sant  costuAie.  Other 
periods  were  early  Victorian,  Louis  X\  1., 
and  Japanese  ceremonial.  Mme.  Foret  has 
not  much  voice,  but  she  adapts  it  admir- 
ably to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Her  inter- 
pretations are  good.  She  was  very  effec- 
tive in  La  Fiancee  du  Timbalier,  by  San. 
Saens. 

TEXAS  PIANIST  HEARD. 

There  was  a  piano  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  by  Leon  Sampai.x,  a 
pianist  from  Sherman,  Tex.as,  who  was 
heard  here  last  year.  In  the  Beethoven 
Sonata,  opus  lU,  he  displayed  a  musical 
touch  and  a  fair  technic*,!  equipment. 
There  was  not  much  breadth  or  power  to 
his  playing,  and  occasionally  it  dragged. 
Later  he  was  heard  in  two  Chopin  Etudes. 
Paderewski's  Theme  and  Variations,  and 
Fugue  in  A  minor  and  in  Twelve  fc-jm- 
phonic  Etudes  of  Schuman.!. 


In  the  first  repetition  of  the  seasoii 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  "L. 
Tosca,"  which  was  sung  on  the  opcniii 
n'ght  two  and  an  half  weeks  ago,  Wi^:- 
■iiesented  last  night  with  a  cast,  similar 
u  that  heard  at  the  earlier  presentation 
except  th&t  Guilio  Crinii  was  Mariji  in- 
stead of  Enrico  Caruso.  It  was  his  first 
appearance  here  since  last  season. 

Miss  Geraidine  Farrar  was  again  hear. I 
n  the  title  role  with  Antonio  Scotti  hIiil: 
ng  hia  striking  impersonation  of  Scarri. 
iThe  'music  of  this  three  act  music  dran 
!was  directed  by  Roberto  Moranzoni.  "1 
Tosca"  is  almost  too  dramatic  for  operati 
j^ircsentation,  but  Puccini  has  written 
icore  that  thrills  as  surely  as  It  did  wh  i 
t   was  first  sung   here  nearly  twent; 
■ears  ago. 

As  the  Cavaradossi  Mr.  Crimi  repeater 
ha   excellent   impression   he  made  la > 
ear  in  his  sincere  apprefoiation  of  t!i 
jiromatic    requirements    of    that    intcn  . 
role.    The  audience  warmed  itiimediate 
'  ;o  his  deiiniation  ot  the  part.  Vocal! 
'  he  was  more  t\ian  -acceptable,  parlicula 
i  ly  in  his  aria  in  the  last  act.    Miss  Fa 
rar   also   sang  uiuisually   well   with  t 
result  tliat  the  trio  in  the  leading  par': 
'e  exceptional  distinction   to  tjije  r- 
itioii  of  I  he- Puccini  opera. 


peti 


"WIIiLIAM  SIMMONS',  RECITAL. 

William  Simmons,  barytone,  who  wa 
an  army  song  leader  at  Camp  Dix,  ga^ 
his  first  New  Y'ork  song  recital  yesterd; 


8fi 


.frcrnoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  He  has  beeni 
known  as  an  oratorio  singer.  His  recitali 
^s■aa  an  artistic,  success.  Kver^  numberi 
was  sung  in  Knsli«h.  His  diction  wad 
.occell"nl  and  his  style  ^'a.s  distiT'ionJ 
;,rariar  from  Haydn'8  "Twelfth  Nighl'^i 
md  HandM's  "Julius  Cea.s«r  he  dlsr-.ayed 
■I  fine  fef>llnK  for  old  smooth  flowina 
'uusio  PurceU>  -I  Attempt  from  Voyri 
Si<  l<nPS.<(/  to- Fly"  was  sung  charininKiJ 

;,.,rs  were  artibticj^uj    "-'V'  ,     ^^j,  l.t, 

K,„mt.,h  numbers  were  -™'t.uUter's 
Tone."  by  Lillian  Jn  ier.^oger 

The  Crim.son  Petal.'    and  ^-  i 

l.-lph's  "Didn't  It  Rain. 

I  DELiGhAS  IN  RECiTAL 

'  Songs  by  Dci  ussy  Heard  in 
Her  Piemieic  Here. 


Ijftvot^njr  pr.vi;ci  y   their  entire  pro- 
;4ramrno  to  less  i'ami'.iar  songs  by  Di  - 
bussy,  two  pero.me  s  new  to  Arnei.c..,  . 
Jrazio  anil  Ncsty  C  vrelli.  were  heard! 
or  a  hrst  time  oii  Tiief?day^  evening  in' 
he  mu.sic  rocm  ot.  .Mrs.   Regin:.l(]  D 
Ivoven.     The   M  rciiese   and  M<.Licnesa 
Jiipelli  are  we.l  known  fibroad  as  in- 
terpvtteis  of   th  -   work.s   of  this  com- 
poser; and  in  their  art  Uiey  f  t  a  stand-| 
ard  esliib.  shed  by  long  practise.  \ 
A    fas',  ionuble    and  v;nce    heard  the 
slrger,  accompanied  uy  h  r  hufiband  -ti 
Lhe  piano,  r.cite  .i^id  th  n  .>ii;g  a  num- 
ber  of   characteristic   pieces   irom  tne 
earlier  ana  more  rapturu>is  Debus.sy,  to  I 
the  words  of  Maha;  me.   Pi.  ire  L<oujs 
(now  famous  lor  other   reasons)  and! 
Tristan  I'Hermite.   Her  voice  is  peasant' 
nd  colMiful:   nor  does   its  small  size 
i-.inder   it    from    ci  editing    that  atmos- 
phere of  intimate  .m  .gination  wherein 
the  tJebussy  flow  r<;  ai  e  best  forced.  To 
he-  performance  there  is  an  aristocratic 
,ra«ilUy  wh.ch  not  on.y  dof^s  not  rob  It 
of  chaim  but  even  lends  it  distinctive- 
ness   amounting    to    distinction.  The 
.Vlarchese's  accompaniments  are  skilful  ^ 
and  In  symp  thy. 

In  Buch  examples  as  "La  Chevelure" 
and  the  "FlUve  de  Pan"  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  insistent  mood  of  De- 
bussy' is  disclosed ;  a  wan,  almost  per- 
verse purity  of  tone  which  mounte  to 
the  shadow  of  poetry  and  love.  The 
Marchesa  Capelli  has  something  of  the 
knack,  studied  and  tremulously  con- 
scious, of  creating  that  atmosphere.  She 
speaiis  the  lines  of  t!ie  poems  first  in 
French  no  Frenchman  could  better — 
although  she  is  Italian  by  birth — and 
takes  up  the  theme  imme<liately  there- 
after in  song.  The  audience  which' 
heard  her  last  night  took  evident  pleas- 
ure from  the  nov«l  aspects  of  her  work. 

Since  the  day  when,  three  years  ago, 
Maggie  Teyte  gave  a  mon«)rable  recital 
of  Debussy  songs  in  Canugfe  Hall  there 
has  been  practical, y  no  such  whole 
hearted  a  de.ivering  of  a  piogramme 
up  to  the  French  composer.  It  wi.l  be 
the  more  Interesting  to  hear  the  Mar- 
chese  and  Marchesa  Capeili  in  the  pub- 
lice  recital  which  they  intend  to  give 
in  the  near  future. 


Me- 


Br  BICHAKD  AtDRlCH. 


The  Boston  Symphony  OrcheBtra 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
at  the  first  concert  on  Its  second  tHi) 
"  New  York  last  evening,  in  Carnegie 
HaU.  a  program  that  suffered  jon^^'*'^ 
from  a  too  great  Mmliarity  oi ^y^^  ^^ 
at  least  two  of  ,. "  j 

program  of  modern  music  ^^'^'fl  '^-^l 
it  iflikely  th«t  «o'"«'|,\'^^^V'Xr"'vame 
tra-st   wouUi   nave  .^'ln  ^,ith  Kr-i 

to  what  vvas  ''''^ytvnn- ho?,y  i"  B  flat  ; 
nest   Chaussous  ^ym.  bony    l"  ^^^^ 

Cii<^''"..  f:C'Tneasui'e  torne  of  ivubla 
poem.  i'J^,\'*H,i<.vi  <.ff'.s  symphonK^ 
khan,"  and  Mily  15a  «Klieii  »  '1* '^''jj.-^iix 
Soem,'  "Tha-mar,''  toiiow^d,  and  i^.l.^ 
.  Siottl  s  orcnestration  ^^^.'^i^^a  in 
"Bourr«e  Fantasque  a  P"^"°,j,P'g^'-^,ue 
Its  original  f^""'  \'„o  manv  point.sl 
Src^  trZlJlultabl."^nemb?rs  of 

^^^rtSrSextensive  ^-k  °x^Mr 

?^^4m^^' ToV^flu^llIna  ^^^a^ 
bv  the  New  York  Symphony  9'^<-V';','? 
^^.afheard  last  nig^it  j^,^--Vdlcat°'s 
.  inWUous  scope,    -vs  ideas^ 
i.,  an  attempt  to  put  Into  m'^sX-,^^" 
ad   i'^age.s   suggested  ."^^  the 

K"!'!^  mind    were  those 


^i^S^'ISf^rJ^U  limning  tl^rou^ 


poem, 
composer 
describing 

■  :A  S''«n.'^a„^d  arg%|eft  length,: 

Ja  dancing  and  rev^l'^y  7;  tr^'".;^  course. 
The  a.m  re;.«  ryirc.  or  c 


iSonlc  l.asU.   He  ha.,  "■•-^^}f,'i?'Y/"C8"c' 
nredlh-.  tlon  for  tnls  cjuaUty  In  uiusic 
SL'  •  rtoifl  "  k  well,  without  a  .slavis 
followtng  of  the  accepted  Oriental  for- 
Sul  i^  but  rather  with  some  Interestim 
Slparuires    from    them.  NeverU,eleH«. 
Orientalism  In  music  involves  the  fol 
Powing  of^ormula.  which  is  to  our  ear. 
t>«>ci>«<iiirllv  to  a  greater  01  less  uegitt^ 
Srtlfl^falV    and     hence,     before  long 
inonotonous.    Mr.  Grlffes  will  no  doubt 
f?nd  an  .  xpression  thla  does  not  require 
io"  deUb;rate  an  adoption  of  a  sU^le  so 
obvious  and  eo  remote,  and  It  wm  oe 
to  tihe  advantage  of  the  permanency  of 

. '^JniVrntroductlon  and  earlier  pages  of 
hll^plece  show  imagination  and  Inven- 
Son  a  mysterious  suggestion  of  the 
ii^'cred  rive'r,  a  hrllliant  evocation  of  he 

^t°r'S^turrinT^i?^ile'm^cl^tJnai^a^'^^^ 

tKchest'^ratlon  «?f "^^/^riT^uccesXl 
tlve  there  is  much  thaat  Is  successiui 
in  Hchness  and  brilliancy  ;  and  the  piece 
Jichleves  Us  pictorial  purpose. 

It  was  much  applauded  :  and  the  com- 
BoserTn  one  of  he  first  tier  boxes  ros- 
?epeatedly    to    bow    his  acknowledge- 

"rh^'rest  of  the  program  was  not  new 
to  New  York,  though  not  familiar, 
Chau«son'.s  syi^iphony,  which  has  been 
mori  thTn  once  played  here,  is  noble  and 
blautiful  mu.-ic,  one  of  the  finest  prod- 
uct" of  the  modern-but  not  the  most 
mod'^rn-French  school;  music  deeply 
?elt.  poetical  in  fP'^H.  expressed 
rich  instrumental  garb  that  fittingly 
clothes  it.i  substance,  and  with  a  fine 
feelini  for  the  beauty  that  des  in 
beautiful  form.  It  was  played  with 
Careful  elaboration  by  Mr.  >Ionteux,  evi- 
dently in  svn.pathy  with  it;  without  too 
much  restraint  in  the  brass  section. 

Balaklreffs  "  Thamar  has  been 
heard  here  as  the  basis  of  a  ballet 
danced  by  the  Russians  and  had  been 
heard  before  in  concert.  It  Is  run 
Sf  Illustrative  traits,  dark  landscape 
womanly  fascination,  "^''^ntal  orgies  and 
their  fateful  outcome,  which  are  deplct- 
S  with  wierd  power  but  at  somewhat 
too  sreat  length  In  this.  too.  Mr.  Mon- 
teSx  sought  to  lay  on  thickly  the  orches- 
tral colors.  There  are  in  this  composl- 
t[on  not  one,  but  several,  suggostjons  of 
B.  better  known  work,  RimsKy-Ka  i  sa- 
hoff^R  "  Scheherazade,"  both  in  themes 
and  in  certain  peculiarities  of  rhythm : 
suggestions  that  would  make  it  interest- 
Inl  to  know  how  much  the  one  wa,s 
^ellly  influcced  by  the  other  the  two 
composers  being  comrades  and  workers 
for  the  aceompli.shment  of  a  common 

^  At  ul'Carnegie  Hall  concert  yesterday 
-fternoon  the  New  York  Symphony  O  - 
thestra  repeated  Mozart's  -symphony  in 
C  major,  Grieg's  concerto  played  by 
Fercy  Grainger,  and  Mr.  Grainger  s  new 
warch,  "  Over  the  Hill.s  and  Far  Away, 
he  taking  the  piano  obligato  part  in  it. 
TThe  program  also  contained  Sii  tM- 
vrard  Elgar's  "  Introduction  and  Al- 
legro." for  string  orchestra. 

Elgar's  piece  was  first  played  here  by 
Mr.  bamrosch  fourteen  years  ago  and 
has  been  unjustly  neglected  since;  it  l.s 
one  of  his  finest  compositions,  one  or 
his  most  original  and  spontaneous  In 
it  he  made  a  whole-hearted  and  skillful 
attempt  to  revive  a  form  which  has  been 
obsolete  in  music  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  but  which  was  extremely  popular 
■with  composers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  earlier— that  of  the  "  concertb 
grosso.  "  This  corresponded  in  general 
1  •with  the  solo  concerto,  except  that,  in- 
etead  of  a  single  instrument  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  there  was  a  small 
group  of  instruments,  called  the  "  con- 1 
rertlno."  These  had  a  less  sharply  de- t 
fined  and  les  sindividualized  function 
than  the  solo  instrument  in  the  concerto  ! 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  were 
given  less  marked  opportunities  for  solo 
display.  They  were  employed  rather  in 
contrast  or  In  alternation  with  the  or- 
chestra in  working  out  the  chief  sub- 
Btance  of  the  composition.  I 

So  It  is  in  this  "  Introduction  and  Al- 
legro "  of  Elgar's.    The  "  concertino  "  . 
consists    of    first    and    second    violins,  j 
viola,  and  'cello.    The  music  Is  flowing 
and  vigorous,  rich  in  invention,  and  thei; 
flight  is  large  and  longer  than  in  some 
of  Elgar's  compositions,  in  which  he  has:, 

flacked  manv  short-breathed  themes 
nto  the  effect  of  mosaic  work.  There  Is 
nothing  experimental  or  tentative  in  this 

I  Interesting  revival  of  an  old  form.  El- 
1  gar  has  followed  the  spiilt  of  his  old-  j 
t:nie  models  in  introducing  a  fugued  ^ 
section,  developed  with  considerable  ela- 
'  boration— with  more  elaboration  than;, 
most  niodren  composers  are  apt  to  allow 
themselves.  His  treatment  Is.  of  course, 
nodren,  theoretically,  and  in  harmony, 
..nd  especially  In  the  use  of  a  Quite  re- 
iriarkable  richness  and  variety  of  color, 
from  his  skillful  and  resourceful  em- 
ployment of  the  rather  limited  possl- 
b'litles  of  the  string  orchestra,  helped 
by  the  contrast  of  the  four  solo  Instru- 

t '"'The Work  was  played  with  brilliancy, 
with  swelling  richness  and  beauty  of 
tone,  wherein  the  fine  quality  of  the 
orchestra's  strings  was  displayed  to  the 
best  :  d vantage.  The  "  concertino,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Tlnlot  and  Uchstein, 
violins:  Pollaln,  vlcla,  and  AVlUeke, 
'cello,  were  made  to  bow  their  applause. 

Mr.  Grainger's  march  has  the  hlgh- 
splrlted  juvenility  which  we  have  learnetl 
to  expect  from  him,  and  is  in  his  most 
sportive  vein— M  "  children's  ma/f  h  he 
calls  It.  The  melodies  are  rollicking  an<I 
contagiously  rhythmical,  not  folk  tunes 
but  of  a  popular  character,   and  they 

oped  and  combined  ^"n  not  a  few  of 
'tire  daring  dissonances  that  ^J-.'^;,,Y,.';^'"^'i, 
courts  and  knows  how  to  n  olluy  wltn 
orchestral  color.  This  is  piled  "n.  of 
course,  t^nckly,  tliough  he  ha.s  not  gor^- 
en  f-  V  flfield  in  search  of  new  insciu 
me.!ui  e/flits  as  he  sometimes  has  Tne 
piano  he  uses  as  a  part  of  these  effects 
Father  than  as  a  solo  instrument^  Of 
course  ir  all  created  a  gree  -  cleai  01 
excitement,  and  Mr.  Damrosch  repeated 
the  last  section  of  it. 


1 8on  demonstrated  that  he  has  real  skill 
I  in  interpreting  I'rcnch  music.  Chau.sson's 
music  is  not  the  greatest,  but  it  is  mu- 
sicianly,   and,  if  not  highly  original,  it 
has  elements  tl\at  hold  the  interest. 

La^l  night's  symphony  (opii.«:  20)  is  not 
•marked  by  high  sounding  themes.  Tet 
the  orchestration  is  rich  and  the  treat- 
ment of  leading  motive.s  effective.  The 
first  movement  was  stirring,  as  Mr.  Mon- 
teux  directed  it.  Sometimes  the  brass 
and  wood  wind  choirs  Were  not  quite  in 
perfect  balance  witii  the  strings.  This 
was  noted  particularly  at  the  close  Cif  the 
slow  movement,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  j 
was  an  admirable  performance  and  it  in- 
terested  llu-  audience. 

There  was     new  American  composition, 
a  symphonic  poem  by  Charles  T.  (iiffes,; 
loalle.l    "The    Pleasure    Dome    of  Kublu 
l-Clian"    (after   the    poem   of  ttoleridge). 
Built   in    the   rumbling   manner  of   the  1 
'modern  i'^reuch  atmospheric  school,  it  is* 
full  of  color.    It  sounds  well.    There  were 
whole  tone  scales,  but  not  too  many,  and  | 
shimmering  effects  In  the  strings  and  per-' 
cussion  instruments.    Not  much  original  | 
thematic  material  was  displayed,  hut  it  is 
nevertheless  a  work  worth  hearing. 

Mr.  Giffes  is  extremely  talented.  Only  [ 
recently  has  he  become  known  hero  in  a 
substantial  way.  The  Symphony  Society 
played  a  poem  for  flute  and  orchestra; 
of  his  recently  and  the  Flonzaley  Quartet 
played  one  of  his  works  last  year.  Htsj 
music  will  have  a  hearing  with  several 
of  the  best  American  orchestras  thi.M 
season  Mr.  Giffes'  .symphonic  poem  was, 
heartily  applauded  and  d-escrvedly.  , 
Other  orchestral  selections  w  ere  Ba  a- 
kireffs  "Thaniar,"  heard  here  as  a  ballotj 
with  the  Ballet  Russe,  and  Chabriei  s, 
"Bouree  Fantastiquc."  The  ^"hole  pro-J 
gramme  was  unhackneyed  and  sl^ilfullv 
arranged.  Mr.  Monteux  appears  to  be  ani 
excellent  programme  maker. 

BOHEMIAN  PIANIST  PLAYS. 

Miss  Marguerite  Volavy,  a  Bohemian 
pianist,  was  heard  la^t  night  in  Aeolian 
Hall  in  programme  of  Slavic  music.  She 
has  a  glittering  technique  and  can  run  off 
scale  passages  at  an  amazing  rate,  but 
her  tone  is  hard  and  brittle,  her  dynamic 
contrasts  are  violent,  and  of  color  an  Ij 
romance  she  seems  unaware. 

There  w^ere  two  new  compositions  oi. 
her  programme,  Vitezslav  Novak  j 
Slovakian  Suite,  of  which  she  playca 
fi^  movements,  and,'  Boetk.ewicz  s 
Sonata,  op.  0.  This  was  tyP''-.^''^ 
hernian.  It  eontained  some  beautiful,' 
simple  folk  r^elody,  with  elaborate  orna- 
meiTtations  and  countless  repetitions  of 
meaningless  scale  passages.  Mme. 
Volavy  was  most  successful  m  keeping 
the  melodic  lines  well  defined  against  the 
heavy  mass  of  intricate  adornment.  Her 
left  hand  is  powerful  and  rhythms  a.e 
vigorous.  Her  audience  was  much  pleased 
with  her.  .  _  :  , 

I  Famous  French  Opera  House 
At  New  Orleans  Burned 

NEW  ORLEANS,  Dec.  4.— The  historic 
French  Opera  House,  scene  of  the  debut, 
in  the  United  States  of  Adelina  Patti 
and  where  many  of  the  most  noted 
singers  of  the  world  have  been  heard, 
was  destroyed  to-day  by  fire.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $200,000. 

The  opera  house  was  erected  sixty 
years  ago,  being  formally  opened  in 
December,  5  859.  During  the  Civil  "War 
the  house  was  closed,  but  in  18ti6  it  re- 
opened. Thi-  new  director  was  on  his 
way  from  France  with  a  large  company 
of  artists  on  board  the  Evening  Star, 
but  the  ship  foundered  and  the  entire 
troupe  perished.  Among  those  who 
went  down  v/ere  the  architect,  James 
Gallier,  and  his  wife. 


"iiiir 


!  There  was  more  enthusiasm  over  lasi 
night's  ;Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchcsttl*  in  Carnegie  Hall  than  v.asi 
.shown  for  tlie  first  r>air  of  programmes 
last  month.  Pierre  Monteux  has  a  goo>! 
oommana  of  his  new  men  now,  and  in  a 


The  band  from  Boston  played  at, 
Camecie  Hall  last  night  with  much  j 
more  zest  than  at  the  tirst  concert 
last    month.     One    reason    for    the  1 
change  -was  the  programme;  the  sec-  | 
end.  the  more  tonic  weather;   last,  , 
but  not  lea^t.  Pierre  Monteux  was  in  j 
an  expansive  mood.    He  had  some- 
.  thing  he  could  get  his  teeth,  rather,  ^ 
I  his  baton  into.   -No  exnumed  classics;  , 
in  a  word,   a  modern  scheme  that 
suited  the  taste  of  a  large  and  typicd. 
jjoston    riyinphony   Orchestra   audi-  , 

"Tnd  then  the  novelty,  which  seeme<i  ■ 
to  drop  riom  the  sky.  though  it  was  [ 
only  11  om  Taxiytowu-on-the-Hudson. 
The  new  music  did  not  PO^tj-ay  our 
familiar  Winters,  but  that  immemoiial 
Itream  ceieoiated  the  _  poetij  of 
Coleridge.    "Kubhi,    Khan,'     one    o.  1 

^h^c  lines  stii^  ^'^%'-^>-^^"\  °*river  i 
nuise-  "Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river  , 
St!"  Think  of  It,  up  the  «tate  wa.  ^ 
a  modest  toa.cher  of  piauo  and  all  Uu-  1 
while  he  marked  despairing  fl"j,crin 
for   hopeless  pupils,   his  brain  celli  : 

Sadc  darkly  ^^^S^'*^*^"/ X' rngiiri 
the  sacred  Alpn.  and  of  ^l^^  .^i^Si'^" 
T,oet's  -  dome  of  pleasure— a  mj^l^ 
?are  device,  a  suiiny  pleasure-^ome 
,i  with  caves  of  ice!" 
,  Furthermore,  this  young  tor^f-P°«^ 
posses^d  the  art  aud  f  ^^^^  .^"'^  '"^j 
'  agination  to  see.  visual  h«".'nf.  ^-"^ 
'render  his  dream  of  another  s  dream, 
"!  Tom -haunted,  a  smoky  cnchantmenu 


Above  cilJ,  ima^fnaiion,  . 
that  open  sesame  a  comi 
lacking  in    experience,    m;i>  jili 
many  doors,  some  leading  into  stran^u 
abodes;   doors  that  make  vistas  1.1 
some  visionary  landscape.    The  com- 
poser of  this  tone-poom   is  named. 
Charles  Tomlinson   Griffes,  and  he 
hails  from   Elmira.     fu  Kurope  he 
studied,  inter  alia,  with  the  composer 
Of  "Haensel  und  Gretel,"  Engelbert 
Humperdinck,  which   fact  may  ac- 
count for  the  gorgeous  and  sombre 
instrumentation,  though  not  for  the 
young  man's  indisputable  fancy. 

If  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  were 
alive  he  would  reprimand  us  for 
speaJiing  in  one  breath  of  both  im- 
agination and  fancy.  So  let  us  agree 
on  the  more  elastic  vocable,  fantasy. 
Mt.  Griffes  is  a  fantasist,  and,  while 
all  programmes  to  music,  whether 
absolute  or  poetic,  are  arbitrary,  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  authenticity  of 
the  mood,  or  moods,  evoked  by  the  in- 
teresting coniibinations  of  Griffes.  To 
call  it  neo-Russian,  or  neo-French 
would  be  easy. 

You  thinli  otf  Rimski-Korsakov, 
sometimes  of  Tchaikovsky,  of  Liszt, 
Berlioz  aud  Kichard  Strauss.  Yet  it 
is,  all  said  and  done,  G  rif  f  es.  He  has 
individuality.  He  holds  your  attention 
aiid  you  are  sorry  when  the  last  sil- 
very tinkle  of  the  Celesta  is  sounded. 
Asiatic  coloring,  tom-toms  and  a 
travailing  till  we  see  the  dome  which 
casts  its  shadow  in  the  wavea  of  the 
sacred  Alph.  Formally  speaking,  the 
loop  is  a  wide,  loose  wire;  however,  a 
loop  is  there,  not  a  mere  arabesque, 
hurt,  a  narrative  tone  that  carries  you 
on  to  the  mystic  close. 

The  composition,  because  of  its  in- 
dubitable touch  of  the  imagination, 
coupled  with  its  subtle  demi-tints  and 
veiled  topressionism,  was  so  well 
liked  by  the  audience  the  composer 
had  to  bow  from  his  box  three  or 
four  times.  He  seemed  more  sur- 
prised than  his  hearers.  In  Boston  the 
work  was  received  in  a  similarly  en- 
cthusiastic  manner.  „  i 

The  Chausson  symphony  in  B  flat 
major,    which   hegan   an  enjoyable 
i  evening,  is  dating.    Never  original, 
with  its  Waignerian  echoes,  including 
the  Ring,  Toistan  and  Parsifal,  its1\ 
colors  are  fading,  its  ideas  conven- 
tional.    Perhaps  the  beauUfm  slow- 
movement  may  save  it.    Alas!  that 
music    and    the   beauty   of  women 
should  so  quickly  pass  (said  the  aenti- 
mentaUst).    The  number  was  vigor- 
ously  interpreted.     In   the  cas«  of 
"Thamar,"    by   Mily  Balakirev,  Mr 
Monteux  was  on  familiar  territory. 
He  conducted  the  hallet  when  the 
Russian    dancers    produced,    or  re- 
duced, this  symphonic  poem  to  chore- 
ographic    form.      The  programme 
elded  with  a  Bourree  Fr  at^isgus  by 
Ichabrier,  scored  from  the  piano  part 
i  bv  Felix  Mottl.    We  missed  it. 
i    But-'-In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Rhan  a 
'stately  pleasure  dome  decree!  One 
.St'^of^ansy,  of  ^^^^l^-'^X-^"^- 
let  the  categories  go  hang,  and  enjoy 
the  charming  music  of  GriBes. 


By  MAX  SMITH.  \ 

THE  fifth  and  sixth  of  th^ 
eleven  orchestral  concerts) 
promised  this  week  were^ 
given  yesterday  in  Carnegie  HaU 
by  the  "Symphony  Societies"  of 
New  York  and  Boston. 

■With  the  single  exception  of 
Elgar's  Introduction  and  Allegro 
for  strings  Mr.  Damrosch's  pro- 
gramme embraced  selections  he 
had  presented  last  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  '  It  Included  Mozart's 
"Jupiter"  8ymplU)ny(  the  third  per- 
formance of  this  work  within  a 
tortnlgVit,  and  the  fourth  comes  at 
this  afternoort's  Philha.-monic  con- 
cert); Grieg's  piano  concerto,  wljth 
Percy  Grainger  once"  more  soloist, 
and  Grainger's  grotesquely  effec- 
tive Children's  March,  "Over  the 
Hills  and  Far  Away."  with  the 
composer  himself  contributing  the 
piano  part. 

inis  amuning  piece,  by  the  way, 
was  first  produced  in  New  Yo-k  by 
Mr.  Goldman's  "military  band  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Columbia  Ijni- 
versity  last  Summer,  Grainger  con- 
ducting and  Mr.  L,eopold,  brother- 
in-la\.-  of  Secretary  Baker,  P'ay-i 
ing  the  p..,uo.  As  far  as  one  could) 
observe,  t..e  version  for  '  symi/houy 
orchestra"  hea.d  yesterday  and 
last  Saturday  differs  only  fiom  thd 
other  one  in  that  it  employs  bas^ 
viols  to  reinforce  the  tympani.  ! 

Not  a  single  German  composer 
was  represented  on  the  programme 
of  the  visitors  from  the  Hub,  save 
in  the  works  of  others;  nor  will  be 
-at  their  matinee  on  Saturdayj 
Th«  u.'enings  offerings  comprised 
Chaussons  majectic  and  sumptu- 
ously ccored  symphony,  so  Wag- 
nerian ill  coloring;  a  tone  poem,  by 
Char.es  T.  Griltes,  inspu'eU  by  the 
"Pleasure  Dome"  of  Coloridge  s 
"Kubla  Khan";  BalakiroCt  s  sympho- 
nic poem,  "Thaniar,  '  presented  once 
with  choreographic  embellishments 
by  the  Ballet  Russe  in  the  .Metro- 
politan Opera  House  (if  niejnory 
serves,  with  Monsieur  Monteux  as 
leader),  and  Chambrier's  "Bouree 
Fantasque"  as  transcribed  for  or- 
chestra from  the  piano  piece  by 
Felix  Mottl.  ^  , 

Griffes  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
estini'  of  contemporary  American 
,.,„„,  ,".     ,  -       .■.•(•ntU  the  N.'W  ^  orV, 


lust  year  we  heard  lus  iwo  pieces 
or  8Um«  .luartel  thanks  to  tho 
Flonzaloys.  L-ocul  '"""'.^  .^''i^^'" 
also  hav,-  been  Introduced  to  some 
of  the  works  for  i  he  P'"''"-  Vnbla 
•'The  Pleasure  IJ"'"^"^  5^%?^ '^'5 
Khan"  was  ""t  produced  t^'day 
afternoon,  November  26.  In  Boston, 

;Snder  the  .Vi  root  ion  of  Pierre  Mon- 
teux     It  IB  based  yn  lines  1-11  and 

lS*-38  ol  coleridffc's  poem  Into  the 
picture    as    painted  by 


the  poet 


SViWes  ha7.nT.-oduc.d  an  >-a^lnary 
rBe^no  of  r.  velry  to  enliven  his  In- 
strumental description  of  the  sacred 


through  caverns 
the  "walls 


str 

1  river  running 
measureless  the  irar 

ond  towers"  of  the  palace,  the  gar 
Sens  with  fountains  and  sunn> 
spot.         greenery  and   the  "oav.s 

<S)  ® 

I  -g-ALEVY'S  "La  Julve"  had  its  fl-st 


^■he^l,l■|ll(■.l   irv    l'ell\    .M.iltl  thc  Iloston 

Symiiliony  OrcheHtrti.  It  wn8  a  most 
enticing  progrnm,  lonsuinmately  renlized 
by  Conductor  Monteux  and  his  nmsicians 
and  thorouxlil.v  enjoyed  and  applnude^i 
by  a  crowded  audijnce.  which  displayed 
an  almost  proprietary  interest  in  and  ad- 
miration of  the  proopf'dinffs;  a  happy  cir- 
(uniNtnnco.  I  think,  and  one  which  siig- 
KMts  the  thouKht  that  it  will  be  better 
for  all  of  our  great  symphony  orcbestrns 
when  the  boards  of  truste.^s,  guarantors 
and  subscribers  display  less,  while  the 
imblic  shows  more,  of  this  fisnie  "pro- 
prietary interest"  in  the  programs  and 
liorformanceB  of  the  concerts. 


The  feature  of  a  concert  of  modern 
music  superbly  played  by  thc  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  last  evening  at 
repetition    last    night    in    the  ]  Carnegie  Hall  was  the  first  pcrform- 
Metrooolitan  Opera  House  before  a    ance  here  of  "The  Pleasure  Dome  of, 

'  Kubia  Khan,"  by  Charles  Tomlinson  ' 
GrifTea,  which  was  given  Its  first  hear- 
:  in  Boston  last  Friday.  It  is  the 
best  piece  of  musical  writing  by  an 
American  we  have  heard  within  a  year 
and  altogether  the  most  encouraging 
sign  of  life  made  by  an  American 
composer  during  a  far  longer  period. 

Any  attempt  at  an  orchestral  trans- 
scription  of  the  whole  of  Coleridge's 
poem,  which  Swinburne  called  "the 
supreme  model  of  music  in  our  Ian- 


large   audience.  ,  ^  . 

The  cast  was  that  heard  before. 
Anrt  all  of  the  principals,  with 
A?thur    Bodanzy    keeping    the  en- 

ie"  ble  in  tact,  <^*«^";^"AtS,';^„V'*^';^, 
Helves  once  more  individually,  as 
ntd  Setti's  valiant  choristers  and  the 
members    3f   the   orchestra  collec- 

H-uelv  has  Caruso  in  recent  years 
llJ^ot^^ln-l^^^-^i^^H 

EJ^-r?r^ti;^^^^^o^^- 


Jew  Strug*.'  es  between  filial  cove 
and  the  desire  for  vengeance.  In 
f^is  mournful  aria.  distinctly 
Italian  in  character,  almost  Neapol  - 
tan  fn  fact.  Signer  CaruE,o  is  at  his 
beSt,  which  means  that  he  is  ab- 
solutely'unapproachable. 

Praise,  too,  is  due  to  Rosa  Pon- 
selle,  who  brings  not  only  beauty 
of  voice  but  real  pathos  to  her  Im- 
personaiion  of  Rachel;  to  Leon 
Rothier,  whose  sonorous  voice  is 
heard  to  great  advantage  m  the 
music  of  Cardinal  Brogni,  and  to 
Orville  Harrold,  who  not  only  sings 
Leopold  well  but  witn  emotional 
warmth  and  temperament. 

ivy,    and    iiuba  AiexanaowsKa' 
Play  Recitals  at  Aeolian  Hall 

The  eventful  incuisiou  of  arti.sts  an 
compositions  of  Northern  Europe  con 
tinues.  and  yesterday  in  the  afternooi 
and  again  in  the  evening:  there  wcrj 
eventful  disclosures  of  Slavic  pianistii 
art  at  Aeolian  Hall,  where  large  audi 
ence.s  assem'bled  to  give  grrectinp:  and 
applause  to  the  .«oIo  iiiteriireters  iind 
composers  of  "piauolanrl."  In  (lie  all- 
ernoon  Luba  Alexaiuloiv;^ka.  an  artist  of 
wide  attainments   and   evident  imiver- 


poem,  those  lines  describing  the 
stately  "pleasure  dome  with  caves  of 
ice,"  whore  "Alph,  the  sacred  river, 
ran  through  caverns  measureless  to 
man  dov/n  to  a  sunless  sea,"  the  out- 
lines of  the  palace  "with  walls  and 
towers  girdled  round,"  the  gardens  with 
fountains  and  '.'vnny  spots  of 
greenery,"  closing  witii  <i  return  to  the 
first  mood  suggesting  the  sacred  river 
and  the  "caves  of  ice." 

A  Gift  of  Expression 
Mr.  Griffes  was  born  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
thirty-five  years  ago.  He  is  that  rare 
bird  an  American  composer  with 
imagination,  the  gift  of  expression, 
pronounced  originality.  Although  he 
studied  abroad,  his  music  is  neither  an 
echo  of  Berlin  or  Paris.  If  any  in- 
fluence is  apparent  it  is  that  of  the 
modern  Russians.  Prom  the  eerie  be- 
ginning to  the  fanciful  ending  his 
music  charmed  and  fascinated.  It 
was  the  more  effective  because  no  pro- 
digious eflfort  had  been  made  to  dazzle 
with  cunning  and  bizarre  orchestra- 
tion. Yet  there  was  new  harmonic 
and  orchestra  color,  a  new  expression 
of  the  Oriental  that  Mr.  Griffes  has 
stamped  with  his  own  individuality. 
Chausson's  beautiful  Symphony  in  B 


By  JOHN  H.  RAFTEEY. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  sec- 
ond concert  of  tlie  season  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening  went  further  and  fared 
'tvm  better  than  at  its  first  in  the  now 
apparent    determination    of  Conductor 
Pierre  Monten.T  to  ransack  the  extensive 
«nd  admirably  eclectic  repertoire  of  his 
tamous  organizat  on  for  symphonic  works 
calculated  to  pique  the  curiosity  of  the 
rising  generation  of  music  lovers  and  to 
2*tt«''  the  stabilized  tastes  of  the  elders, 
ine  selection  of  programs  by  the  Boston 
leader  seems  to  be  directed  by  an  ex- 
tremely shrewd  knowledge  both  of  "what 
to  do    and  "how  to  do  it,"  an  irresistible 
combination  of  motives  when   put  into 
effect,  as  Mr.  Monteux  did  last  evening, 
and  an  example  in  orchestral  resourceful- 
Mss  that  well  might  be  emulate*  by  some 
nS.'^  self-satisfied  contemporaries. 
Thus  Chausion's    b-flat    major  .sym- 
phony began  this  attractive  evening,"  to 
be  to.lowed  upon  a  rising  tide  of  en- 
HMlsiasm  plus  curiosity  on  the  part  of  a 
pa^ed^  and  self-conscious  audience  bv 
t»nffess    '-Pleasure    Dome    of  Kubla 
ivhan,      a    delightfully    fugitive  and 
iworeseent  symphonic  diversion  upon  the 
poem  by  vSamuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

BalnklreffN  "Thamar"    a  Feat  are. 

The  third  number,  "Thamar."  Bala- 
ireff's  gleaming  and  ominous  Symphonic 
Poem  after  Michail  Lermontoff's  epo- 
chal, if  not  epical,  poem,  again  advanced 
ie  cumulative  success  of  the  ingenious  : 
ind  yet  scholarly  program,  a  success 
pade  emphatic  and  nnqualitied  through 
ne  surpassing  excellence  of  the  play- 

The  concert  ended  with  Chabrier's 
Kourree  Fantastique,"  best  known  as 
.  Baffling  favorite  ami  a  formidable  en- 
leement  for  ambitious  pianists,  but  now 
■  vgenuin^^  symphonic  number  of  great 


.-iiKse  In  devoung  a  WITOTe  progrannme 
to  the  claastcal  school,  another  to  the 
romantic  and  a  third  to  niodem  cona- 
posera.  What  audiences  want  are  con- 
trast and  variety. 

Is  Plerra  Monteux  going  to  follow 
In  the  footstep*  of  his  predecessor  as 
a  programnae  maker?  At  last  night's 
second  Carnegie  Hall  concert  of  th» 
Boston  Syrpphony  Orchestra  it  seemed 
^as  if  he  had  decided  to  do  so.  To  put 
Chausson'.?  symphony  In  B  flat,  Grlf- 
^es's  "Pleasure-Dome  of  Kubla  Khan," 
Balaklreff's  "Thamac,"  and  Chabrler's 
"Bourrfie  Pantastigne"  on  one  and  the 
jsame  programme  was  a  good  deal  like 
having  a  dinner  menu  made  up  of 
Irish  stew,  and  roast  mutton  and 
Iamb  soufflee. 

It  made  a  decided  bore  of  last 
night's  concert,  although  individually 
fach  of  the  pieces  played  had  merit. 
\lost  of  them,  though  comparatively 
ihort,  were  nevertheless  too  long. 

There  are  eloquent  passages  In  the 
-hausson  symphony  which  always 
^ake  one  bewail  the  fact  that  this 
talented  French  composer  was  killed 
by  a  bicycle  accident  when  he  was 
lonly  forty-four  years  old.  He  was, 
jpartlculariy,  a  master  of  orchestral 
coloring,  and  the  source  of  his  in- 
spiration was  Richard  Wagner.  In 
the  first  movement  there  are  also 
thematic  hints  of  "Rhinegold."  while 
the  beautifully  mournful  tris  lente 
[begins  quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
jopening  bars  of  the  third  act' of  "Tris- 
tan and  Isolde." 

i  BalaklrefiTs  "Thamar"  also  opens  in 
[the  Wagnerian  vein,  suggesting  the 
forest  sounds  in  "Siegfried"  plus  the 
grtints  of  Fafner.  Hia  subject,  as  well 
as  his  nationallty,  naturally  predis- 
jposed  him  to  Orientalize  melodically. 

quaintly  fascinating  mingling  of 
Oriental  and  ttltra-modern  atmosphere 
la  found  in  "The  Pleaaure-'Dome  of 
Kubla  Khan."  The  composer,  Charles 
Tomlinson  Orlffes,  la  an  American 
[whose  works  have  lately  been  a  good 
deal  in  evidence.  He  was  In  a  box  last 
olghl:,  and  after  bis  piece  had  been 
jplayed  colorfully  he  had  to  rise  halt 
•0  dozen  times  to  bow  his  thanks  for 
'the  abtmdant  applause.  The  spirit  of 
Igoleridaw^  I>oem  la  weU  reflected  in 
miuio.  and  there  la  an  exauislte 
^oe  sola  dyed  In  Oriental  color  that 
^msky-Koreakof£  might  liave  been 
broud  to  have  campoiied. 
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beniz  Silhouettes  Bnfautines  was  proba-  The  afternoon  concert  by  the  New 
i^L^  -u^^2   f,t^   ?  !u    ''''J}-  York     Symphony     Society  consisted 

ways,  successful  of  the  afternoon's  ad-  chiefly  in  a  repetition  of  works  played 
t  ventures.  j^^^  Saturday's  and  Sunday's  con- 

certs by  the  same  organization. 
Grainger  Stimulating 
These  included  Mozart's  Jupiter 
Symphony,  Grieg's  piano  concerto 
played  by  Percy  Grainger,  and  Mr. 
Grainger's  children's  march,  "Over  the 
Hills  and  Far  Away."  There  was  one 
piece,  an  Introduction  and  Allegro  for 
strings  by  Edgar  Elgar,  which  had  not 
so  recently  appeared  upon  the  society's 
programs.  This  music  just  misses  dis- 
tinction by  the  failing  oi  over  elabora- 
tion and  the  reiteration  of  the  prin- 
cipal theme  until  its  beauty  appears 
stale. 

Mr.  Grainger  gave  a  stim.ulating  per- 
formance of  Grieg's  concerto,  with  a 
certain  tonal  brittleness.  Yet  tho  Con- 
certo is  full  of  poetry  and  gracious 
melodies  that  lend  themselves  easily 
to  a  more  romantic,  less  angular  treat- 
ment. As  for  Mr.  Grainger's  little  \ 
march,  of  which  Mr.  Damrosch  is  evi- 
dently enamored,  since  he  has  already 
played  it  twice  and  will  do  so  again 
at  two  concerts  next  week,  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence.  The  com- 
poser has  taken  a  commonplace  little 
'tune  and  written  'around  it,  in  his 
usual  fashion,  elaborate  exercises  in 
harmony  for  the  various  portions  of 
the  orchestra  individually  and  collec- 
tively, not  forgetting  a  piano  part 
which  he  himself  played. 

!  By  HENRY  T.  FINCK^ 
Boston  Aphony  Orchestra. 

Dr.  Muck  was  -undoubtedly  a  great 
j  orchestral  leader,  although  he  waa  too 
!  academic  and  metronomic  to  satisfy 
those  to  whom  emotional  expression 
lis  the  soul  of  music.  His  chief  fault 
was  his  inability  to  make  a  well-bal- 
anced programme.  He  could  have 
learned  much  In  this  respect  of  Josef 
Stransky  or  of  Walter  Damrosch,  but 
he  persevered  In  his  perverse  course, 
despite  all    ctitldsni,     There    is  no 


By 


H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Reprinted  from  yesterday's  last  eaitrrm 
If  "La  Juive"  should  establish  itself 
[  in  the  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan 
[  Opera  House  with  a  sufficient  measure 
I  of  popularity  to  entitle  it  to  that  ex- 
tremely vague  epithet  permanent,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  sincere  opera  lover 
I  will  deplore  the  fact,  no  matter  how 
radical  or  conservative  his  taste  may 
be.    Nor  will  the  credit  be  wholly  that 
of  Signer  Caruso,  for  whose  sake  Ha- 
:  levy's  work  was  obviously  revived  by 
Mr.  Gatti. 

The  history  of  the  opera  during  Mr. 
!  Gatti's     administration     has  demon- 
strated that  the  salvation  of  an  opera 
is  not  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
mired tenor.    Poor  operas  have  failed 
in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  on  his 
part  to  habilitate  them  and  honest  en- 
{  deaver  has  been  put  forth  in  vain  in 
I  behalf  of  good   operas  whose  failure 
I  spoke  condemnation  for  the  taste  of 
the  mass  of  his  admirers  rather  than 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Gatti  and  him- 
self.   We  can  look  back  without  regret  | 
upon  the  disappearance  from  the  reper-  ! 
^  tory  of  "La  Fanciula  del  West"  and 
'  "Julien,"  but  njust  continue  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  "Armide"  from  a  musical 
\  if  not  a  dramatic  point  of  view. 
Caruso  Follows  Wise  Course 
If  "Le  Prophete"  and  "La  Juive"  shall 
survive  the  fact  v/ill  greatly  redound  to 
Mr.  Caruso's  credt,  and  will  soften  the 
asperity  of  the  too  lively  memory  of 
his  inartistic  and  deplorable  catering 
to  the  taste  of  the  groundlings  in  "Pag- 
liacci"  and  other  operas  by  the  most 
popular  opera  writer  of  to-day. 
j     In  reverting  to  the  heroic  roles  of 
half  a  century  ago  —  heroic  in  spite  of 
their  hoUov/  artificiality  —  Mr.  Caruso 
is  pursuing  the  course  of  wisdom.  They 
i  offer  not  only  a  fine  medium  for  the 
exhibition  of  his  splendid  voice,  but 
also  compel  him  to  give  heed  to  the 
principles    of    good    singing.  Opera- 
goers  whose  memories  go  back  to  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago  will  recall  that 
their  then  idol,  Italo  Campanini,  passed 
through  the  same  stage  of  development 
in  which  Mr.  Caruso  finds  himself  now, 
though  Campanini  was  spared  the  temp- 
tation to  keep  himsAf  in  popular  favor 
by  pandering  to  the  taste  inculcated  by 


the  sonsationalism,  t'h'o  extravagant  and 
false  emotionalism  o^  Signer  Puccini 
and  his  immediate  predecessors. 

Campanini,  like  Caruso,  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  what  thc  Germans  call,  a 
Naturalist  in  song.  Both  were  gifUd 
with  voices  of  great  beauty  and  capa- 
city for  dramatic  expression  and  an 
instinctive  love  for  beautiful  utterance. 
Both  relied  on  this  equipment  to  the 
neglect  of  long,  careful  and  thorough 
training,  which  was  considered  essen- 
tial even  in  the  twilight  of  the  period 
of  beautiful  singing.  In  the  heyday  of 
his  vocal  powers,  however,  Campanini 
was  yet  so  mindful  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  beautiful  attack,  the  fin- 
ish of  his  phrasing  and  the  suavity  with 
which  he  coukl  show  forth  the  loveli- 
ness of  melodic  line  that  he  was  will-  | 
ing  to  sacrifice  dramatic  expression  to  [ 
those  charms.  In  his  early  days  at  the  i 
Academy  of  Music  he  was,  perhaps, 
prouder  of  his  achievements  as  the 
milksop  Elvino  in  "La  Sonnambula" 
than  he  was  of  his  Lohencrin. 

Wheii  his  vocal  resources  began  to  fail 
him  he  sought  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
in  sensuous  vocal  charm  by  an  increase 
in  dramatic  fervor  of  utterance.  Then 
he  gave  ur>  what  to  the  serious  opera 
lovers  of  a  generation  ago  were  ideal  | 
imper.Tonations  of  Don  Jos^  in  "Car-  j 
men"  and  Radames  in  "Aida."  These 
impersonations  were  full  of  manner- 
isms,  but  nevertheless  elementally 
powet'ul  and  moving. 

WiUi   a  voice   richer  in  color  and 
greater  in  sensuous    charm    he  sang 
some  of  the  music  in  which  he  was  first  , 
heard  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
It  was  only  when  he  began  to  ewploy  , 
the  tones  and  the  speech    of  exag- 
gerated pathos  that  he  sacrificed  to 
please   his   foolish   admirers  standing 
behind  the  brass  rails  or  seated  in  the 
stalls  and  boxes  that  he  brought  grief 
to  the  judicious.   Yet  even  in  this  later 
period  when  physical  weariness  or  a 
happy   mood     of     artistic  sincerity 
prompted   him  to  give  heed  and  pay 
respect  to  the  canons  of  good  singing 
!i  he  has  ever  caused  a  delight  like  that 
I  which  he  inspired  in  early  years  of  his 
j  American  career.     We  have  inspiring 
i  memories    of  him    in    "Aida,"  where 
I  everything   that   he    sang  was  in  the 
I  highest  degree  admirable  except  the 
"Celeste  Aida,"  whose  ecstacy  has  al- 
ways eluded  him. 

Tries  to  Suggest  Stage  Hebrew 
In  his  impersonation  of  Halevy's  Jew 
Mr.  Caruso  shows  a  desire  to  make 
more  of  himself  than  an  operatic  mar- 
ionette. He  succeeds  in  doing  this  in 
his  singing,  and  strives  valiantly  tow- 
ard the  same  end  in  his  acting.  It  is, 
perhaps,  an  inherent  defect  in  his  in- 
dividuality which  prevents  him  from 
sinking  himself  completely  in  the  part. 
He  is  much  too  conscious  of  his  mask, 
of  the  need  of  suggesting  the  stage 
Hebrew  in  pose  and  action.  Perhaps 
we  are  blinded  in  our  judgment  by  rec- 
ollections of  at  least  one  infinitely  bet- 
ter pctor  in  the  part.  Albert  Nie- 
mann's portrait  of  Eleazeh  was  one 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  Henry  Irving's 
Shylock  in  the  gallery  of  tragic  char- 
'acters.  Niemann  was  a  rude  singer 
when  he  played  the  Jew  to  the  Recha 
lof  Mme.  (then  Fraulien)  Lehmann  at 
Ithe  Metropolitan,  but  as  an  actor  he 
I  was  of  tru.y  heroic  mold.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  operatic  book,  if  not  to 
{Halevy's  music  (which  we  confess  has 
'not  lost  all  its  chanrn  for  us),  that  "La 
' Juive"  was  succes2I'il  at  the  Metro- 
j  politan  in  the  years  of  the  German  re- 
gime, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
nerves  of  the  public  were  kept  tingling 
'  from  the  first  impact  with  the  later 
dramas  of  Wagner. 

Popular  in  1888-'89 
In  the  season  of  1888-'89  it  was 
fourth  in  popularity  in  a  list  of  seven- 
teen operas,  yielding  precedence  only 
to  "Gotterdammerung,"  "Tannhauser" 
and  "Das  Rheingold."  In  the  next  sea- 
son it  was  last  in  a  list  of  nineteen 
operas,  but  that  was  the  season  in 
which  the  last  three  weeks  were  de- 
voted to  representations  in  chronolog- 
ical order  of  all  the  Wagnerian  operas 
in  the  list  from  "Der  Filegende  Hol- 
lander" to  "Die  Meistersinger"  inclus- 
ive. That  "La  Juive"  more  than  held  its 
own  for  several  seasons  against  the 
powerful  attraction  of  Wagner  is  to  be 
set  down  partly  to  the  work  itself, 
of  course,  but  largely  to  the  artists  who 
sang  in  it.  The  principal  representa- 
tives of  Rachel  or  Recha  were  Materna, 
Brandt  and  Lehniann;  of  Eleazar, 
Scho*',  Niemann.  Perot'i  and  Kali?eh. 

All  of  these  singers  drew  their  in- 
spiration from  Wagner. 

We   recall    saying   something  com- 
plimentary to  Niemann  after  his  lirst 
appearance  with  Lehmann  in  the  opera.  . 
"Thank  you,'  he  replied  in  his  broad  i 
Berlinese,  and  continued  in  his  char-  ' 
acteristic  style  of  comment:  "That  was  i 
Halevy  rubbed  through  the  Wagnerian 
sieve." 

Could  Sing  the  Lights  Out 
He  spoke  of  the  tremendous  power 
with  which  Duprez,  who  had  been  hi? 
teachei  used  to  play  and  sing  the  par 
and  in  explanation  of  his  own  per^ 
formance  said  it  had  not  been  con 
ceived  to  divert  the  "bankers  sittin,- 
in  the  boxes  and  digesting  their  din- 
ners," but  for  the  opera  lovers  in  tho 
higher  regions  of  the  house. 

"But  we  played  a  little  circus  our- 
selves to-night— Lilli  and  I— in  the 
finale  of  the  first  act,"  he  said.  "1; 


•  ou  want  a  nlgn  is-nai  l  caiTglve  you 
ne  that  will  put  .the  lights  out!  But 
iiat's  not  art.    Halevy  deserves  somc- 
hing  better."  . 
No  doubt  the  bold  lines  in  Niemann  s 
inpersonation  were   traced   on  those 
n(  Duprez,  of  which  the  English  critic 
'horle'y    has    left    us    a  description. 
There  was  the  history  of  a  tribe,  he 
icmnrks,    in    the   very   timid,  ca..-.ke 
leps  v/ith  which  the  Pariah  of  Con- 
tance  crept  down  the  stage,  cringing 
into  a  malicious  dwarfishness  as  he 
,•  pproached  the  magnificent  portal  of 
■.he  cathedral,  and  casting  quick,  un- 
easy glances  of  mock  humility  among 
the  holiday  keepers  of  the  town  lest 
^,ny  one  should  eye  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter too  rudely.    But  Chorley  becomes 
most  eloquent  in  his  description  of  the 
Krench    tenor's   acting   in    the  great 
^cene  of  the  fourth  act,  in  which  the 
Cardinal  seeks  to  learn  tidings  of  the 
hild  be  had  lost  but  never  forgotten. 
•It  is  now  the  Jew's  turn.  The  oppressor 
s  to  be  oppressed,  the  torturer  to  be 
ortured.     Every    furrow    traced  by 
iinning   on   a   forehead   old   but  not 
i-nerable  is  changed  into  a  malicious 
.vrinkle.    The  eyes  with  a  triumphant 
and  tantalizing  significance  pierce  to 
the    inmost    heart    of    the  bereaved 
I  father;     the    lean,    clenched  fingers 
I  tremble  as  if  the  avenging  knife  and 
the    'pound   of   flesh'   were    in  their 
clutch;    the   form    dilates   as   with  a 
tigerlike   restlessness;    the   usurer  of 
emotions  prowls  round  and  round  his 
august  sunpliant,  secure  that  neither 
rack  nor  fire  can  wring  from  him  the 
ecstasy  of  revenge." 

Caruso  Cohcemed  About  Nose 
Mr.  Caruso  is  much  too  concerned 
about  the  stability  of  his  nose  to 
awaken  such  thoughts  in  the  observers 
of  his  acting.  His  concern  about  the  f 
artificial  feature  does  not  even  leave 
them  at  ease  to  enjoy  his  superb  out- 
pouring of  voice. 

The  traditions  of  the  Metropolitan 
relative    to    the    representations  of 
Rachel  being  what  has  been  intimated 
by  the  mention  of  the  names  of  Ma- 
teria,   Brandt   and    Lehmann.     It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
fact  that  the  dramatic  possibilities  of 
the  character  are  scarcely  more  than 
touched  upon  by  Miss  Ponselle.  For} 
her  vocal  material  it  would  be  dilti-' 
cult  to  speak  too  much  praise  and  there; 
is  no  question  that  she  possesses  in- 1 
stincts  and  intuitions  which,  when  they/ 
have  reached  their  fruition  will  jus-j 
tify    even    more    trying    roles  than 
Rachel.     The   succession   might  have 
gone  to  a  riper  artist,  but  we  question 
whether  anybody  in  the  company  at| 
present     could     have     given     greater  j 
pleasure  than  Miss  Ponselle  gives  or 
displayed  a  more  earnest  desire  to  meet 
its  requirements.    As  for  Eudoxia,  her 
representations    at    the  Metropolitan; 
have  all  been  novices  since  the  first, 
Madame     .Schroeder-Hauf  stangl,  who 
wa6  the  first  among  the  florid  German 
singers  of  her  day.    Miss  Scot         is  ' 
however,  the  most  infantile  of  the  lot. 
Mr.  Urban's  scenery  has  been  changed, 
but  why  he  should  have  conceived  an 
architectural  structure  like  that  of  the 
second  act,  which  conceals  the  cere- 
:  monies  of  the  Passover  meal  from  one- 
third  of  all  the  audience  on  the  rightj 
I  side  of  the  house,  must  remain  a  mys- 
I  tery. 


^veu  "nd   now  ..IJ.oesUil  e^, 

■■Thi'^'urc.>.c.^»lo*r'''"of    "11   BarWei-e  dl 
SeT^gllia  -    m'rnot  ben  heard  In 
York  rol  ni  "re  than  slxlj  yars  ;  nor  in 
moVt  omc"   larger  operali. 
almost  a."*  long-    U         /I  "Tif  I.V  f  -  om" 
voffui    thai  ii;is  prevented  it.«  P. 

works    but  it  i.<  ■"<.if«  t"  ■'<^>  '""V 
ueoDle  in  last  night  s  .nidloncc  hud  ov^r 
Rea?d  ir  and  that  many  hart  never  eA  -m 
heard  of  it  till  th«  .announcement  wa.M 
made   of   ihe   p.e.ent   sea.^on  s  produc- 

"••"l.-  Itali.-»na  in  AlKe.V\ ^"X''  weU 
r^nt^ra  of  a  kind  that  i--*  pretty  neu 
cals^d  bv  rts  U  ml  is  kept  in  n.emory 
bv  the  p.  rennial  vilallty  of  "  H,  pa'  b  ej  o 
di  Scvlglia --Uiat  of  of  th"  old  Italian 
opera    m.I fa;   hut   it  ^aul  a 

once  thai  ■■I/Ualiana'  is  far  fiom 
1  ruling  Vilh  her  Immortal  younger 
b?otl  cl^  in  -n  Barblere  "  KofMni  had 
a  libretto  haseU  on  Beaumorc  Jais  »  t?rea^ 
mastcrpic.  c  with  enough  of  i*'-  tl_;  '^"V^ 
to  Ftimulatp  him  to  the  pn.dvu-tton  of  a 
mutl'  Vho.e  Irresistible  P""  "^'^ 'f. 

eoual  to  that  ot  the  .-^tor)   llseU.  powe 
that   it   .shares   wltli    Mparts  greater 
masterpiece     d.awn     from  ./he  same 
source       The   story   01       f>  Itallana  in 
Algeri-    i.s  a  tenuous  piece  of  fooling, 
that' has  by  no  means  all  of  the  other  .s  , 
genuine  characterization    'V ''T  ^Vu" rff  ' 
comic  typea.  development  of  adroitly  de- 
vised situations  and  sparkling  lines. 

The  Algerian  Bey,  Mustafa,  has  tired 
of  his  wife  Elvira,  dismisses  her  and 
wishesa  n  Italian  woman  to  take  hei 
place  By  the  wreck  of  a  ship  upon  Ills 
coast  he  is  fortunately  supplied  wttn  one 
in  the  shape  of  Isabella,  who,  with  Iiei 
hopeless  suitor,  Taddeo.  i.s  landed  In  his 
power  and  broufiht  to  his  Court.  There 
Isabella  finds  her  true  lover,  Llndore.  as 
a  slave.  Together  they  devise  a  very 
transparent  means  ofg  fooling  Mustafa, 
an  artlesH  villain,  by  Initiating  him  into 
an    imaginary    order    ot     '  Pappatacl 


  i-M ri.T-natr 

..f    the-    harem,' is    M-  Mly    r'^'"-V;'  ''2''.^!f  • 
There  is  a  Borgtsous  ballet  for  which  the, 
music  ha.s  been  convcy«l  fron;  Ros^ljU  s 
ooera  of   "  Moses  In   Egypt.       In  this 
Xs  Gain  and   Mr.   BonlflgUo   do  the 
.solos  with  much  rrace,  for  which  they 
won   applause,    and   the   youne  ^ladles 
some  evolutions  that  do  not  in  all  re- 
spects recall  the  Oriental  languors  and 
voluptuousnes.-*  of  song  and  story  but 
they  are  highly  picturesque  and  varied 
and  were  received  enthusiastically.  j 
The   Philharmonic  Society. 
The   Philharmonic   Society  yesterday 
afternoon    In    Ctirnegie'  Hall  played 
Mozart's   C   maj<»r  symphony.  Beeth 
oven's  third   Leoaore  overture,   a  now 

overture  "  Prelude  to  a  Merry  PlaV.."! 
by  Albert  Cliiatarelli.  and  K«gar  st 
march  "  Pomp  and  Circumstance  '  ;  Mr. 
Edwin  Hughes  played  Saint  Saen'.s  piano; 
concerto  In  G  minor. 

Mr.  Chlafarelll.  the  first  clarinettist  of| 
the  orchestra,  has  before  now  had  or- 
chestral music  ot  his  composition  played 
here.  Including  a  prelude  and  fugue  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  two  years  ago. 
This  overture  Is  brilliant  and  tuneful, 
highly  colored  in  orchestration,  a  littlel 
boisterous,  a  s  Its  title  permits  it  to  be. 
There  might  be  room  for  ?"si..lclon  that 
Its  principal  theme  in  a  jovial  rhythm 
has  a  touch  of  Iri.-ih  in  it.  Mr  chla- 
farelll ha.a  written  cleverly  and  sKliruuy 
In  t!ie  development  of  this  theme;  per- 
haps al.so  at  a  little  too  ^.'-^'it 
Greater  comlteness  might  pive  the  com- 
posUlon  greater  effect.  But  It  gave 
^leisure  yesterday.  4nd  t^e  «>mposer 
was  called  forward  from  hl.«  seat  in  thei 
orchestra  to  acknowledge  hearty  ap 
plause.  performance    of  Saint 

S-fen's  conrerto  wrs  not  a  ven"  impres- 
^ve  one  It  neederl.  among  other  things, 
a  more  rhythmic  ehr.racter  and  a  some- 
what |reaLr  brilliancy  and  security  in 
the  passages  of  display. 


7 


an    imaginary    oruer    oi        i  ai-fn.,^., 
wohse  rltuar  is  a  life  of  gluttony  and 
.sensuality.     Thl.-?   Irtua    appears   to  he 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


••  I/ltaliana  in  Algerl." 

L'lTALIANA  I.M  ALGERI.  opera-liuffa  in 
three  act.i  and  five  scenes:  book  In 
Italian,  by  Angelo  AnelH;  music  by  Gloa- 
clilmo  nosslnl.  M  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  ^,  . 

Mustafa  Adamo  Dldur 

f;ivlra  Marie  Sundellus 

Zulma    Kathleen  Howard 

Hnly. .'. ."  Mlllo  PIcco 

Llndoroi.  Charles  Hackctt 

Isabella  Gabrlella  Besanzonl 

Taddeo  Giuseppe  de  Luca 

Conductor— Gennaro  Papl. 


The  second  new  production  of  the  sea 
Bon  was  presented  at  the  Metropolitan  , 
Opera  House  last  evening.  This  was 
Kossini  s  opera  of  "  L' Itallana  In  Al- 
gerl."  which  had  not  been  performed  in 
New  York  tor  more  than  sixty  years.  It 
was  heard  by  a  large  audience  that  gave 
the  greeting  of  Interest  and  curiosity 
uhually  given  to  a  new  production;  ap- 
]lan«e  for  some  of  the  more  striking  and 
amusing  passages  of  the  opera,  and  evi- 
dent admiration  for  several  of  the 
picturesique  features  of  the  production. 
The  greeting  was  friendly,  but  no  more 
conclusive  of  the  maturer  estimate  of 
the  public  than  that  naturally  given  on  a 
first  night  at  the  opera.  The  per- 
formance was  in  many  respects  excel- 
lent; though  the  cast  contained  none  ot 
the  names  that  stand  highest  In  public 
favor. 

Mr.  Gatti  Casazzas  adventures  m 
search  of  a  repertory  have  brought  him 
into  some  remote  and  unfamiliar  legions 
of  operatic  art.  His  search  has  resulted 
in  his  exploring  some  dusty  nooks  and 
talcing  down  operas  long  since  shelved 
in  most  capitals  where  operas  are  given  ; 


.sensuaiiii.      xhi.t  ~--m  ,  :v,„t 

such  a  novelty  for  an  Algerian  Hey  that 
while  MustafJi  is  tasting  its  first  de- 
lights enraptured  Isabella  and  her  IVfo. 
companions  walk  away  and  embark  on  a 
ship  fortunately  waiting  to  remove  them, 
and  Mustati  decides  to  take  back  the 
deserted  Elvira.  .  ,  ,i 

This  improvisation  of  a  plot  i.s  matciieu 
bv  the  careless  flow  of  Kossini's  music; 
'  but  there  is  not  so  very  much  to  be 
made  in  musical  enibelli.shrnent  of  what 
in  itself  l.-  .«o  thin.  In  what  .Stendhal 
thought  the  "  mud  illusions  of  this 
music  it  is  now  difficult,  m.thls  age 
and  generation,  to  "  lose  one.self  as  he 
did  It  has  plenty  of  fluency  and  facil- 
ity Rossini  could  shake  times  out  ot 
his  clecve.  such  as  they  were:  and  what 
thev  were  depended  not  unnaturally  on 
what  they  were  for.  Yet_there  is  an 
abundant  gayety  and  \ivaciiy  of  a  sort 
in  this  uninterrupted  .•succession  of  air.s,' 
concerted  pieces  and  choruses,  all  bear- 
ing some  imprint  of  Rossini;  £>ll  siiavity 
and  grace,  even  in  vehemence.  There 
,  are  some  signs  of  the  famous  "  Rossini 
crescendo  "-that  new  effect,  as  it  was 
'  then  lashing  the  course  of  anmated  con- 
certed numbers  to  a  climax  that  could 
delight  the  souls  ot  ll.steners  of  a  hun- 
dred vears  ago  and  still  mav.  There  is 
the  al'l-pervadlng  "  secco  recitative,  ac- 
companied by  light  chords  on  the  piano— 
the  voluble  outpourings  and  quirk  inter- 
change of  conversation  sweetened  by 
musical  intonation. 

The  ensembles  in  this  opera  are  of 
more  interest  and  value,  on  the  whole, 
than  most  of  the  airs,  which,  even  those 
adorned  bv  florid  passages,  are  not  ot 
the  most  briUiant  and,  through  tuneful, 
seem  rather  faded.  Most  notable  among 
such  pieces  is  the  trio,  "  Pappatacl,  in 
which  the  conspirators  Llndoro  and 
Taddeo  reveal  to  Mustafa  the  Joys  ofl 
weir  newly  invented  order:  a  trio  that 
was  once  rapturously  admired  and  is 
full  of  boisterous  humor.  The  long 
finale  of  the  second  act  (as  it  la  now- 
arranged  for  performance,  being  In 
tlie  original  the  finals  of  the  first  act) 
Is  a  characteristic  buffo  scene,  one  of 
riotous  excitement,  with  rapid  inter- 
change of  exclamation  and  elaculatlon 
over  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  lov- 
ers the  imperious  domination  of  the  re- 
sourceful ladv  over  the  smitten  Mus- 
tafa., the  stentorian  confession  of  the 
chorus  that  their  brains  are  swirling  at 
the  complication  of  affairs,  and  the 
final  Jol-  Ing  of  all  the  principals  in  the 
noise-making.  ,   ,  . 

A  characteristic  Rossini  touch  is  heard 
In  the  duet  of  Isabella  with  Taddeo  in 
the  second  scene  of  the  first  act.  '  Al 
oaprlcci  della  sorte."  and  again  in  a 
later  one  with  Mustafa..  '■  Ah  che  muso. 
An  air  that  attracted  notice  beyond  the 
claims  of  its  musical  value  In  the  days 
when  Italy  was  under  the  Austrian 
domination  is  Isabella's  ■•  Pen-sa  alia 
patria.  "  But  these  solo  airs  are  sel 
dom  of  such  striking  quality  as  to 
linger  long  In  the  memory. 

The  performance  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Maestro  Gennarl  Papi.  who  did 
not  inject  into  it  all  the  animation  and 
rhythmic  verse  that  It  needs.  Nor  do 
all  the  singers  command  unquestionably 
the  vocal  style  in  fluency  and  smooth- 
ness that  the  music  requires.  The  opera, i, 
like  others  of  Rossini's  early  opera.s  has 
a  contralto  a.s  protagonist.  Isabella  Is 
the  part  of  Mmc.  Besarnzoni,  the  ^ew 
Italian  contralto  of  the  company,  whose 
talent  does  not  seem  to  be  so  decisively 
for  this  style  as  for  that  ot  "  Alda.  In 
which  she  first  appeared.  Neither  the 
quality  of  her  voice  nor  the  dexterity 
of  her  vocal  art  in  her  Solos ^'as  'Wholly 
satlsfactoiT;  yet  she  showed  skill  and 
humor  In  the  comedy,  even  If  not  the 
lightness  of  touch,  as  an  Imperious  and 
resourceful  lady  thoroughly  mistress  of 
the  situation. 

The  singer  most  at  home  in  the  opera 
was  Mr.  Oe  Ivuca.  who  gave  an  admir- 
able impersonation  of  Taddeo.  full  of 
droUerv.  and  in  voice,  both  in  the  airs 
and  in  his  crisp  and  rapid  delivery  ot 
the  recitative,  excellent  Mr.  Dlmur  made 
capital  study  of  the  gluttenouse  bey. 
Mustafa,  into  which  he  put  uncttious 
and  farcical  by-play,  doubtless  in  the 
.right  vein:  his  voice  gave  him  some 
trouble  in  passages  requiring  agility.  Mr. 
Hackett's  Llndero  was  presented  with 
spirit,  not  always  with  beauty  ot  voice 
or  vocal  style;  and  Mmes.  .Sundellus 
and  Howard  made  acceptable  repr«sent- 
iitives  ot  Elvira  and  Zulna. 

Some  elaborately  decoratively  scenes 
have  been  provided  for  the  production, 
in  which  the  artists  have  gone  deeply| 
into  the  Maureaquo  stylo  of  ornament.'. 


PIANISTS  AT  AEOLIAN  HALL. 


Tamara  Lubimova  and  Olga  Steeb 
Give  Interesti'ng  Recitals. 

Pianists  in  profusion  have  averaged 
two  a  d.ay  of  late  in  Aeolian  Hall,  where 
yesterday's  pair  were  Tamara  lAibi- 
mova,  who  once  played  with  the  Rus- 
sl.-m  Symphony,  and  Olga  Steeb,  a  new- 
comer from  tlie  Pacific  Coast. 

Mme.  Eubimo^•a,  statuesque  and 
classic,  gave  half  her  matinee  to  minia- 
tures of  the  old  school,  such  as  Daquin's 
"  Le  Coucou,"  and  an  early  sonata  of 
Beethoven,  done  with  extravagant  ges- 
ture. She  was  interesting  In  contempo- 
raneous pieces  by  Rachmaninoff,  Proko- 
tleff  and  Scrlabine,  and  in  "  Three  Ra- 
vls-semcnt  "  by  a  Frenchman,  Rud- 
hyar  whose  symphony  and  quartet  are 
in  the  lists  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra and  the  Flonzaleys. 

Miss  Steeb.  who  has  a  gracious  stage 
presence,  also  performed  Daquin's 
"  Coucou  "  at  last  evening's  Aeolian  re- 
cital with  more  serious  music,  the 
Bach-Buconl  D  major  fugue,  and  Schu- 
mann's "  Etudes  Sj-mphonlques."  Her 
later  pieces  Included  two  of  Debussy's, 
the  "  Reflets  "  and  "  Jardin.s,"  water- 
colors  both,  pale  tinted  but  persuasive, 
and  a  novelty  of  "  Spinning  Women  "  by 
Rhenfee  Baton,  a  present-day  orchestra 
conductor  In  Paris. 


The     Italian     girl     ill  Kossinra 
"L'ltaliana  in  Alfferi,"  whiCh  was  pro-] 
duced    at    the    Metropolitan  Opera; 
House  last  night,  was  more  popularl 
than  the  Italians  who  visited  Algiers' 
a  few  years  ago  in  military  uniform.] 
Isabella,  whose  last  name  we  shall, 
never  know,  was  cast  by  the  hazard 
of  a  shipwreck  upon  a  strange  shore. 
But   she   was   not   unwelcome,  this 
buxom  contralto,   as  the  heart  and 
harem  of  the  local  ruler  yawned  for 
her.    Mustafa  Bey  longed  to  get  rid 
of   his   wife,    Elvira,    and    sent  his 
Captain   Haly   in  search  of  fresher 
fruit  for  his  dear  little  polygamous 
garden,   wherein  bloomed  too  many 
lemons  of  love  for  this  lustful  Turk. 
Luck  brings   him  Isabella  and  with 
her  an  elderly  admirer,  who  is  passed 
off  as  her  uncle.    His  name  is  Taddeo 
and  he  is  a  familiar  figure  in  old 
Italian  farce  and  comedy.    When  mar- 
ried, his  forehead  is  adorned  with  the 
inevitable  horns  of  the  deceived  hus- 
band.   While  praising  chastity  as  a 
cardinal  virtue,  particularly  when  it 
concerns  wives,  theatre  or  opera  au- 
diences   invariably    applaud   a  lady 
whose  morals  are  light.  Why? 

For  how  many  centuries  has  not  the 
"unspeakable  Turk"  been  the  target 
for  charitable-minded  Christians?  He 
is  now,  as  ever,  the  "sick  man-  of  Eu- 
rope," but  dating  from  the  Cru.sadeis 
he  was  the  sacrificial  goat  of  the 
world.  His  rrtorals,  his  atrocities,  his 
heresie.s — what  evil  ha-s  not  been  sad- 
dled in  the  gentle  Turk?  When  .all 
other  accusations  fail  them  he  is  said 
to  cassacre  his  neighbors  (Just  as  any 
other  nations).  He  has  been  the  "yel- 
low peril"  of  Europe,  a  bogie-nrian  con- 
tinues before  the  Japanese.  Ex- 
ploited by  European  "high  finance" 
till  the  ribs  of  his  national  fowl  show 
plainly,  he  also  was  even  the  favorite 
topic  of  librethists. 

That  harem  of  his  sticks  iu  the  crop 
of  pure-minded  monogamists;  hence 
the  stage  Turk  is  always  a  monster 
who  devours  timid  Christian  girls,  a 
Bluebeard,  a  Minotaur  to  whose 
cavern  fs  dragged  blu.shing  victim.s. 


who.se  Cieti  is  cverywmcT.-  Weil,  "he 
has  contributed  to  the  gayety  of  so 
many  nations  that  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  on  the  frivolous  book  of  "The 
Irnlian  in  Algeria,"  manufactured  after 
v.oU  known  receipes  by  AngeJo.J^ne'll. 
And  who  Anolli  is  only  God  or  Philip 
Hale  knows. 

It  is  opera  buffa,  this  new  work 
which  MaiKOiger  Gaitti-Casazza  has 
dug  up  from  a  dim,  musty  past,  "when 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary."  We  neved  he.ird  the 
opera.  We  c.infe.sR  that  wo  never  mot 
any  one  who  had  heard  it,  though, 
doubtless,  the  late  Sicrnor  De  Vivi, 
whose  ghost  still  hauj.ts,  in  company 
with  .A.nton  Seid',  the  l<ybbies  of  the 
Opera  House,  could  have  related  vol- 
umes about  the  inconseov.ential  oper- 
etta. Make  no  mistake,  'The  Italian] 
ill  AlegTia"  was  written  by  a  man  of 
genius,  but  it  is  not  a  masterpiece;  It 
measures  far  below  "The  Barber  of 
Seville,"  whose  senior  it  is  by  three 
years.  In  the  "Bai'ber"  the  genius  of 
Rossini  came  to  a  consummajte  flow- 
ering. The  "Italian,"  however,  is 
amusing,  and,  well  cast  and  sung,  as 
was  last  night,  it  makes  a  fair  bid  for 
popularity.  y 

Attired  in  miners  garb,  ifpon  his 
head  a  iJafety  lamo.  Brother  Richard 
Aldrich  has  explored  the  mephitic 
depths  of  data.  In  one  strata  he  dis- 
covered that  the  first  performance 
here  were  Nov.  17,  1832,  at  the  corner 
of  Varick  and  Charlton  Streets.  Ex- 
ploring lower  levels  he  came  upon 
performances  in  1844.  The  work  was 
composed  for  Venice  and  produced 
there  in  181.3.  Steadhal  admired  it 
and  so  did  the  pu'blic,  though  in  a 
variable  fashion.  It  has  quite  van- 
ished from  the  operatic  boards.  The 
music  is,  of  course,  sparkling,  mon- 
otonously so,  with  that  twittering 
vivacity  dear  to  lovers  of  brainless, 
pretty,  shallow  music-maTclng. 

The   intrigue  moves    slower  than 
the  music.     Characterization  rather 
than  celerity  is  sugigested.  Isa'bella, 
because  of  her  tact  and  .shrewdness, 
upsets  the  plot  of  the  amorous  Mus- 
tafa and   escapes  with   her  beloved 
Llndoro,    a     slave    in    the  harem 
destined  to  marry  the  cast-off  Elvira. 
This  denouement  is  achieved  in  a 
heavy  handed  manner  after  hitches 
and     repetitions    and  buffooneries. 
Mustaifa,  who  is  an  Im'becile,  is  in- 
duced to  join  an  imaginary  society 
called  'IPapatacci,"  and  there  is  much 
foolery    in    the    initiation  scene — in 
fact,  all  the  ingredients  of  the  regu- 
lation Broadway  comic    opera,  in- 
effable   silliness    not  missing.  The 
score  affords  opportunity  for  soIos,> 
duos,  trios — above     all,     trios — and 
choruses.    It  is  in  spots  as  delicate 
and  as  dainty  as  an  aquarelle.  Ros- 
sini, like  Mozart,  had  a  light  touch, 
but  the  wine  he  offers  us  here  is  .thin 
compared  to  the  true  Falernian  ot 
"The  Barber  of  Seville."   And  Mozart 
quotations  are   numerous,   which  is 
natural.     For    Rossini    the   god  ol 
music  was  Mozart. 
I    Remains  the  performance,  and  that 
was  excellent.   Adamo  Didur  as  Mus- 
tafa possesses  true  vis  comica.  His 
make-up,    action    and   singing  were 
never  on  the  wrong  side  ot  burlesque, 
but  tactful,  artistic  and  ever  mirth- 
ful.   De  Luca  as  the  elderly  Taddeo 
was  admiraible.    His  despair  when  he 
learns  thait  he  has  been  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  pander,  a  "kaimakam," 
is  genuinely  ludicrous.    Marie  Sunde- 
lius  made  an  appealing  figure  as  the 
discarded  wife,  Elvira,  who  is  rein- 
stated after  her  husiband  has  been 
fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent  by  the 
three  conspirators,  Isabella.  Taddeo 
and  Lindoro.     She  was  a  brunette 
and  sang  like  the  blonde  she  is.  Isa- 
bella was  impersonated  by  Gabrielis 
Besanzoni,  the  new  contralto,  whose 
vein  of  humor  was  on  tap  from  the 
start.    She    too    was  a  vital  figure, 
and  she  sang  with  a  recklessness  that 
suited  the  part.    She  literally  "slath- 
ered"  her  scales    and  revealed  the 
range  and  volume  of  her  unusual  vo 
cal  organ.    But  she  was  more  amus- 
ing than  romantic.    As  the  sighing 
swain,  Lindoro,  Charles  Hackett  w.is 
in  his  element,  the  purely  lyric.  He 
sang  and  acted  with  his  accustomed 
artistry,    r^aturally,  hs  Count  Alma- 
viva  has  better  music  to  deliver.  His 
costumes  are  not  beautiful.  There 
much  concerted  singing.    The  chorus 
was   capital.     Kathleen   Howard  a 
Zulma.  and  Millo  Picco  as  the  facto 
turn,  H.aly,  were  both  acceptable. 

The  ballet  is  an  interpolation,  and 
was  conveyed  from  "Moses  in  Egypt" 
by  Rossini — of  which  composition 
naught  remains  but  the  celebrated 
prayer,  arranged  for  piano  by  Thal- 
berg.  And  Moses  is  no  longer  a  resi- 
dent In  Egypt  only.  Rosina  Galli  ar- 
ranged the  figures  of  the  dances  and 
with  BonfigHo  participated  therein 
She  w;is  ador.ahla.  Willy  I'ogany  in- 
vented the  stage  decorations,  which 
were  novel,  even  startling.  The  color 
schemes  in  the  ship  .scene  and  in  at 
least  one  interior  were  attractive. 
Orientalism  holds  Way,  as  it  does 
in  "Marouf,"  as  it  does  in'  "Oberon. 
Those  slender  sky-scraplns  palms 
are  .audacious,  but  the  canopy  under 
which  sprawl.s  the  big-beHicd  Bey 
should  be  at  the  left,  not  at  the  right 
i  of  the  .spcct.Ttor,  then  it  would  he 
I  bettor  seen.  AVe  suspect  that  the  sea 
set    <and    sky    setting    is    from  Mr. 


worthy  pnxliutu.n,   lull  of  color  and  Hart,.-.-.      nuial  .  '    liKluiKo  liv 

KiJrth.     The  .lu.Iienco  liked  bost  tho  rapid  'cales  and   norlturl.     I"   >>  » 

fXn<X  ac.    (lonnar,.  Pap;  conducted!  oaBe    nowev«r^    ^be^'^uaio^ous,'' as. 

with  hlB  accustomed  z^al.   .pK-h'i--,^  rndeod,  It  Is  with  Dldur  as  the  Bey 

Oljdynsjtl  handlrd  the  staffer  the  nnale  ...    - 

of  Act  II.  went  with  him. 

In  tho  lohhiea  the  chief  topic  of 
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sosstp  wa  .  the  ballet,  because  of 
new  "kirk"  in  it.  no  doubt  Slpnorina 
Roslna'f  idea.  It  is  nauRlity  without 
beinK  moral. 

mHEKK  was  a  huv..-  ui  ..pproviil 
and  an  outbiu-st  of  app'  ise  at 
the  Biltnioro  Muslcalo  yesterday 
morning  when  beautiful  Anna  Case 
made  her  appearance.  It  \yas  tue 
lovely  sopranos  debut  of  the  sea- 
son an  event  in  Itself  in  the  world, 

°'she°8ang  with  the  same  delight 
ful  Quality  that  has  placed  he 
ajinoiiK  the  ■  foremost  soprano.-?  Oi 
^erfca,  ar.d  that  of  course,  meanf 
the  world.  Operatic  extracts  of  the 
most  florid  and  difficult  character 
were  InterWeted  with  .  the  saine 
facility  as  were  the  simplest  of 
ballads  In  her  list 

The  audience's  demands  for  more 
resulted  in  her  giving  double  the 
number  promised  on  the  pro- 
gramme. ...  ^       J  » 

Toscha  Siedel,  violinist,  and  An- 
dres de  Sesurola,  operatic  basso, 
were  also  welL  reoetvert;___^_^  _ 


T\«  part  of  Llndoro,  with  a  tessi- 
tura a»  high'  as  jaabolla's  is  low. 
asks  for  a  te.ior  ot  Alessandro 
Bond's  voice  and  schooling.  Bui 
Charles  Haekctt  acquitted  nimselt 
creditably  of  a  trying  task  In  the 
Cavatlna  of  the  first  act.  and  waa 
spared  the  effort  of  slnginp  the  sec- 
ond Cavatlna.^which.  with  many 
other  pages  of  the  score,  had  been 

mercifully  cut.   

The  famous  "Papatacl  terzetto 
in  the  last  act,  sung  and  acted 
capitally  by  Hackett,  ^idur  and  De 
Luca  C^he  three  lovers),  caused  a 
great  deal  of  amusement,  as  did 
Ileo  the  farcical  septet  'n  the  sec- 
ond  act  (or  what  was  or»?'n3,lly 
the  Finale  of  the  first  act)  with  its 
grotesque  exclamations,  performed 
by  the  whole  oast.  Including  Marie 
S^ndellus  as  Elvira,  discarded  wife 
of  *'ie  Bey;  Kathleen  Howard  as 
Zulma!  confidential  slave  of  Elvlfa, 
and  Mil'o  Plcco  as  Haly.  captain  of 

^•^Se'n^n^a/o'Paprwho  had  preparea 
and  rehearsed  the  musical  ensemble. 
cSn/urttd  with  spirit.  But  the 
^rch="tral  accompaniment  might 
v.een  somewhat  lightsr. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

REACHING  back  more  than  a 
dred  years,  GluUo  Gattl-Ca- 
sazza  resusltated  last  n  ght 
In  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Glacomo  Rosinl's  "L'ltaUana  In 
Algeria,"  an  opera  buffa  In  two 
acts  (now  divided  into  three), 
which  had  probably  not  been  heard 
her©  for  half  a  century. 

The  general  manager's  principal 
motive,  presumably.  In  reviving  a 
work  almost  obsolete  was  to  pro- 
vide his  new  contralto,  Gabrlella 
Besanzonl,  with  a  role  that  would 
disclose  to  advantage  her  mellow 
voice  and  her  pleasiing  personality. 

Such  a  role  is  Isabella,  the  fas- 
cinating and  coqufettlsh  Italian 
belle,  shipwrecked  on  the  shores 
of  Algeria  and  taken  into  the 
Seraglio  of  the  Bey,  to  supplant 
Elvira. 

But  Oiulio  Gatti-Casazza  was  not 
content  to  let  Slgrnorlna  Besanzonl 
assume  the  sole  responsibility  for 
t  .0  success  of  this  delectably  spon- 
t  :,neous  and  sparkling  concoction 
Ci  nonsense. 

He  gave  her  the  support  of 
Adamo  Didur,  who  demonstrated  his 
f  xtraordinary  versatlity  once  more 
in  an  intimable  porayai  of  the  com- 
ically pompojs  Muftafa;  of  Giuseppe 
re  Luca  who  devoted  his  talents  to 
Taddeo,  hopeless  suitor  and  fictitious 
uncle  of  the  stianded  damsel,  and 
of  Charles  Hackett,  who  tried  vali- 
antly to  cope  with  tl-.e  tessitura  of 
Lndoro,  favored  of  the  fair  as  tenors 
usually  are. 

He  porvlded,  moreover,  prettily 
1  Oriental  scenery  and  costumes,  de- 
signed by  Willy  Pogany,  and  he  In- 
I  troduced  Into  the  second  act  an 
elaborate  ballet  borrowed  form  Ros- 
sini's Parision  version  of  "Mose  in 
Egitto,"  which  had  its  first  produc- 
tion in  1S27,  that  is  fourteen  years 
after  the  premiere  of  "L.'Italiana." 

If  therefore  Rossini's  first  sweep- 
ing success  In  the  domain  of  comit 
opera  should  not  win  general  favor 
now  it  will  ibe  deu  to  the  fact  that 
In  spite  of  Its  gay'ety  and  verse,  the 
music,  with  its  archaic  recitatives, 
an  the  Innocently  amusing  plot  with 
Its   farcical    by-play,    are    too  old 


la  a  spect.'joular  rocltal  "Li'Ita:llana  ir^ 
Atgeri,"  an  early  opera  ff  P-ossini,  had  itt 
first  performance  a.t  the  Metropolltar 
Opera  House  last  night.  It  was  sung  else- 
where in  New  'S'ork  In  1833,  and  It  had 
some  performances  about  a  decade  later, 
but  to  present  opera  goers  it  was  un- 
known. While  the  music  is  old— it  was 
written  when  Rossini  was  twenty-one,  and 
first  sung  in  the  San  Bedetto  Theatre,  in 
Venice  in  1813— the  production  is  highly 
up-to-date.  Striking  scenery,  and  cos- 
tumes as  picturesque  as  those  worn  in  the 
Ballet  Russe.  put  a  modem  touch  into  the 
old  opera.  The  oriental  flavor  of  the  story, 
which  is  not  even  suggested  in  Rossini  s 
carefree  musical  score,  has  been  inserted 
in  the  settings.  ,.  ,  ,    ,  i 

Giulio  Gatti-Casazzl  offers  a  light,  cheer- 
ful opera  to  alternate  with  the  tragedies  of 
Verdi,  Puccini  and  Bizet.  This  revival  is 
for  this  purpose,  and  after  a  somewhat 
slow  first  act  furnished  a  good  deal  of 

^"pirst  honors  among  the  singers  went  to' 
Adamo  Dldur,  who  was  a  laughable  gro- 
tesque Bey  of  Algeria.  That  in  itself  is  a 
sort  of  a  joke,  as  tenors  and  sopranos  gen- 
erally get  all  of  the  applause.  And  in  this 
case  "the  tenor,  Charles  Hackett,  deserved 
and  .,-.'t  ilenty  of  It.  He  did  the  best  sing- 
ing Uie  evening.  But  in  a  comedy  the 
comedian  should  shine,  and  Mr.  Didur  did 
His  impersonation  had  a  Russian  gro- 
tesqueness.  It  Is  the  best  comedy  r61e  he 
has  sung  in  New  York,  though  it  is  not  up 
to  his  Boris  or  the  old  soothsayer 
iL'Oracolo. 

1  Instead  of  a  soprano  prima  donna,  Ros- 
sini wrote  his  leading  role  for  a  contralto, 
pr  at  least  Mme.  Gabriella  Besanzonl  sang 
lit.  This  was  her  first  real  test  in  a  role 
'pf  the  first  importance,  and  she  managed 
It  much  better  than  Amnerls  in  "Aida," 
in  which  She  made  her  dfebut  here.  Her 
L-olce  is  of  fine  timber.  Yet  she  has  ap 
barently  been  in  the  habit  of  singing  with 
rou4  btirsts  of  sound  or  of  emotion,  or 
(whatever  it  Is  that  audiences  like  In  Sr  n 

jsh  America.  She  lias  not  yet  acquired 
kll  of  the  finesse  of  which  she  is  capable, 
knd  which  will  make  her  much  more  popu- 
lar here  than  her  present  style.  Her  low 
tones  are  full  and  resonant  and  her  upper 
ones  are  sometimes  good.  As  Isabella,  the 
Italian  woman  In  Algiers,  she  had  to  sing 
much  coloratura  music,  and  much  of  this 
she  did  venly  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
charm.  At  her  best  her  singing  was  very 
good.  And  she  has  a  good  stage  presence 
and  some  histronic  ability. 

Mr.  Hackett  sang  his  florid  romance 
in  the  opening  scene  beautifully.  As  the 
slave,   Llndoro,  he   has  a  rOle  exactly 


The  Boeto.i  Symphony  On  liestra  played 
two  more  pieces  now  or  unfamiliar  to 
U«  audience  at  lt»  second  concert  In 
('arneglc  Hall  ;  estorday  afternoon: 
movements  from  Florent  Schmltl'f" 
music  for  "The  Tiagc'V  of  Salom^."  a 
•  mute  drama,"  an')  f!  •  first  movement 
of  Isaac  Albenlz'B  f^ii"  "  Catalonia." 
It  began  with  a  pei  r.ivmanoe  of  Tschal- 
kowsky's  sixth  syir .  v.ony. 

Florent  .Schmltt's  i  luslc  to  "  Salome 
obviously  needs  th.;  explanation  or  the 
llluBtratlon  of  th<:  pantomime  for  Jts 
complete  understanding.  It  wa.i  pre- 
sented yesterday  in  two  movements :  the 
first  including  the  prelude  and  a 
"  Danco  of  Pearls";  tho  second  "The 
Enchantments  of  the  Sea,"  "  Dance  of 
the  Lightnings,"  and  "  DanCe  of  Fear." 
Tho  music  is  strongly  marked  In  mood  I 
and  the  dances,  some  of  them  tinged 
with  an  Oriental  '  olor,  have  the  pro- 
pulsive movement  and  the  picturesque 
expression  that  are  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  miming  of  the  dancer  and  that 
are  prop'>rly  compleinenlury  to  tl. 

Schmltt's  musical  nature  is  mofe  ro- 
bust and  more  powerful  than  that  of 
some  of  his  colleagues  the  contern- 
poraneou.s  Fren^,b  -school;  his  ideas  are 
strong  and  musically  .•significant  they 
are  submitted  to  a  treatment  at  once 
plastic    and    vigoroun ;    fecund,  "f*"" 
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laici^ai  oy-piay,  are  too  oia-  ^i^ve,  Llndoro,  he  has  a  rOle  exactly 
fashioned  in  the  opinion  of  the  pub-  ^   ^is  refined,  lyric  voice.  Not  many 

liec  ot  excite  interest   even   when   7  „„ij  v,„,-,  ,„or,!>^oH  the  Hiffifnit! 

presented  in  a  manner  so  alluring.      U^'^'^^s  coiild  have  managed  the  difficult. 
There  is  much  In  "L'ltaUana    In  music  with  the  same  distinction.  He  is  a  j 


Algeri"  that  foreshadows  the  "Bar 
blere  di  Sivlglla,"  which  It  ante- 
dated three  years.  We  recognize 
typical  Rossini-isms,  in  melodic 
line,  in  rhythm,  in  long  drawnout 
reiterations  of  the  same  phrases, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  voices,  iu- 
divldualiy  and  in  combination,  and 
In  tho  e.'npioyment  of  the  accom- 
panying orchestral  apparatus, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  soainds  de- 
cidedly primitive  to  modem  ears. 
But  we  also  encoointer  far  more 
than  in  his  later  works  the  appari- 
.•tlon  of  Mozart,  from  whose  foun- 
tain of  melody  Rossini,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  borrowed  freely. 

Rossini's  cantilena  Is  embellished 
with  characteristic  coloratura.  J.r- 
.respectlve  o{  the  calibre  ot  "le 
voices.  And  that  is  the  principal 
reason  why  the  music  alloted  to 
Isa:bella,  with  its  low  tessitura,  is 
so  difficult  to  sing. 

Contraltos  are  not  often  versed 
in  the  mysteries  of  florid  song. 
Nor  can  It  be  said  that  Mme. 
Besanzonl'B  training  fits  her  well 
for  the  task.  The  btauty  of  her 
low  tines  Is  not  to  be  questioned 
when  she  resists  the  temptation 
to  force  them — a  habit  that  tends 
to  drive  them  below  the  correct 
pitch.  Their  timbre  Is  peculiarly 
warm  and  velvety,  even  down  to 
A  natural.  Moreover,  Mme.  Besan- 
zonl can  rise  without  difficulty  Into 
higher  altitudes  when  occasion  de- 
mands. But  her  knowledge  of  bel 
.canto  is  limited;  not  to  say  rudi- 
mentary; and  she  has  not  acquired 
a  command  o(  legato,  which  is  an 
essential  element  of  good  singing. 

In    "L'ltaUana   In   Algeri,"  even 
thp  beayy  and  bombastic  Mustafa. 


IlH-tOt-.^      »•  t  vnw     w*-....^  —    

real  artist  and  a  singer  of  light  romantic  | 
roles  who  would  be  difficult  to  replace,  j 
Giuseppe  de  Luca,  Mme.  Marie  Sunde-  j 
lius  and  Millo  Picco  presented  important 
parts  creditably. 

As  for  the  opera  itself,  the  ballets  de- 
signed by  Miss  Rosina  Galli,  who  danced 
the  principal  part,  was  a  most  pleasing 
part  of  the  second  act.  It  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  best  thing  that  Miss  Galli  ha-s 
invented  here.  Picturesque  and  teeming 
with  movement,  it  put  a  needed  touch  of 
life  into  the  opera  at  a  moment  when  it  j 
seemed  to  drag. 

The  settings  were  designed  by  Willy 
Poganny.  They  were  striking  and  fanci- 
ful without  being  too  modern  in  spirit. 
The  costumes  of  the  second  act  were  ad- 
mirable. Ariot  of  color,  mingled  agree- 
ably with  the  movement  of  the  ballet. 

The  chorus  sang  weU,  as  it  always  does, 
and  the  orchestra  put  life  into  Rossini's 
old  score  directed  by  Gennaro  Papi.  Mr. 
Papi  has  a  nice  sense  of  rhythm,  which 
is  very  essential  in  old  music  of  the  char- 
acter of  "L'ltaniana  in  AlgeH." 

The  whole  performance  went  smoothly 
and  merrily.  Its  coloratura  arias  for 
tenor,  contralto  and  even  for  bass,  and  Its 
lively  comedy  made  up  a  good  evening's 
entertainment.  Admirably  staged  -  and 
sung,  it  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  thing- 
to  be  found  in  the  Metropolitan  repertory. 


Plastic     aiiu  vie^^'^""'   

harsh,  but  ,  stimulating  in  harmonic  de- 
vtces,  vividly  colored  in  orche.stratlon 
There  is  in  this  music  the  sugge.stion  of 
the  vague  inquietude,  the  mystery,  the 
orgiastic  revel,  the  wild  abandon  of  the 
dancer,  the  final  terror.  There  are  new 
and  strange  orchestra  effects,  as  the 
deep  gaspi<  of  the^  lowest  w.>od  T^  lnd  at 
the  clot-e  of  the  Dance  of  Fear.  in 
••  The  Enchantments  oC  the  faea  a 
small  chorU.H  of  women' s  voices  Is  dis- 
^^ntly  heard  from  behih.l  the  scene  in- 
ci.asing  ill  sonority;  their  chant  .3  , 
Oriental;  it  is  said  to  be  a  song  noted 
dowfon  the  banks  of  the  UeaS  Sea  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  singularly  effective  in 
underlining  tl  e  expression  of  the  move  j 

'"libeniz's  suite  Is^called  "       »  f "^M 
nature,"  and    nis  folk  nature  i^s  obvious  ; 
in  the  section  played;  a  so'^^^hath  'c-  i 
t.^rous  tune  of  a  marked!. •  bpanlsn  ac- 
cent  forms  oje  basis  of  it.  treated 

ffon°"ll\r  V'^TfVes  o '-Iharactl-. 
Xuy'^helr'ful':  and.  white  t>.;  co  npo«er  ,  ; 
floats  it  upon  some  riotous  '"Of^ern  bar  , 
monies    there  is  little  search      Jt  for  Ii 
anything  hidden  from  the  clear  light  of 

The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  not- 
finish  and  beauty,  all  that  '\ 
Vinvp  been  or  has  been.      Mr.  Monteux 
^rd%vide"ntly  prepared  ^c^-'^tt'-s  music 
-,Htv.   "Tp-Tt   care.     His   roan  ng   oi    l  >c 
Symphony  has  been  surpassed  i"  po^^"" 
nrcv     in    rhvthmic    firmness    a-^d  in 
risi^^ness    in  the  stir  of  Its  climaxes; 
liklwTsf  In  technical  finish  and  precl-  I 
IVi^,      T?nt  it  is  not  a  very  high  task  to  , 
xtract^all  thatTan  be  ext-cted  from 
this  svmphony  in  the  way  of     thrills  , 
it  has  aged  rapidly  and  seems  now  more 
obvfous^and  less  l"«ting  than  its  two  j 
Immediate   predecessors   in  ''^f*,^^  i 

skv^R    list      But  there  have  been  better  1 
perfomiances  of  it  than  that  heard  yes- 
te^da^      The  audience  spent  jp^-st  of 
its  apolause  upon  it.  and  had  Utth  left 
I  for  Schmitt  and  Albeniz. 

i    "II  Trovatore"  at  Opera  Matinee. 

j  Verdi's  "  II  Trovatore  "  was  i-epeated 
'  at  the  Metropolitan  yesterday,  the  mati- 
nee house  fillin,?,-  every  chair  in  the  great 
theptre  and  including  many  opera- 
socrs  of  the  elder  genei".  tion.  who  wd- 
Somed  to.  work  of  the  oid  school  con- 
?air'pE  melodies  .still  vitM  today.  Miss 
Miizlor  Messrs.  Amato  and  Roth'er  sang 
f;  miliar  roles.  Miss  Gordan  was  the 
Vvp"-  mother,  rs  J.t  her  recent  sv."cess- 
ful  d«but  and  Mr  Cr'mi  was  the  trouba 
dour.    Mr  Papi  conducted. 

Philharmonic  Opens  Popular  Series,  j 

Tlie  I'hilharmonic  Society  opened  a  ' 
series  of  four  Saturday  evening  sub- 
scription concerts  last  evening  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  witli  a  popular  audience  and 
a  program  of  time-honored  favorites, 
Mr,  Stransky  conducted  Be(  thoven'^ 
Fifth  Symphony,  a  group  of  one^ 
•■  Symphonic  Dances,'  and  the  stcond 
••  Hungarian  Rhapsody  "  of  Liszt,  this 
last  preceded  by  Tschaikowsky's  vlobn 
concerto,  with  Toscha  Selde^.  The  en- 
tii-e  series  is  intended  to  be  in  some- 
what ligMer  vein  than  tho  Philharmonic 
mid-week  pairs,  a  fact  which  was  recog- 
nized In  the  first  audience's  cord.'al  ap- 
plause for  both  orchestra  and  star. 


trated  at  the  attendance  on  the  city's 
concert  rooms  yesterday.  We  should 
begin  by  tellinj:  him  that  Carnegie 
Hail  in  the  afternoon  housed  all  the 
people  that  its  boxes,  stalls  and  stage 
could  accommodate  and  that  the  npace 
between  the  seats  and  the  doors  was 
crowded  to  suffocation,  to  the  disre- 
gard, perhaps,  of  the  lire  laws,  to  which 
deference  is  paid  for  a  brief  space 
only  after  the  public  and  official  con- 
science is  quickened  by  the  lass  of 
hundreds  of  lives  in  a  lire  or  panic. 
'  Then  would  come  an  enumeration  of 
thousands  in  Aeolian  Hall,  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House,  the  Hotel  Ritz 
and  the  Princess  Theater  at  the  same 
hour,  and  probably  as  many  more  in 
the  Hippodrome,  the  Maxine  Elliott 
Theater,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School  in  the  evening.  For  all 
these  affairs  the  people  were  expected 
to  pay,  and  no  doubt  this  was  done  by 
the  majority  of  attendants  on  the 
really  important  incidents  of  the  day. 
That,  however,  is  inconsequential  from 
;  ie  point  of  view  which  ought  to  be 
k.;pt  in  mind,  but  which  was  never  so 
I  eglected  as  it  is  in  these  days  of 
'leurotic  enjoyment  over  sensuous 
■ileasures  of  all  kinds.  Nothing  has 
tome  to  our  ears  up  to  the  present 
noment  of  the  hanpenings  in  the 
ireat  Hall  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  Ne*  York,  where  in  the  afternoon 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  Baldwin  gave  a  concert 
of  organ  music  which  was  free  to  the 
public.  Perhaps  a  few  hundred  or  a 
thousand,  or  even  more,  persons  lis- 
tened to  that.  If  so,  it  may  also  be 
that  their  enjoyment  was  freer  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  gatherings 
from  the  alloy  of  commercialism  and 
fad.  We  should  be  glad  to  think  so 
and  to  rank  the  organ  recital  higher 
than  some  of  the  other  concerts  in 
placing  material  before  the  imagined 
:ocial  philosopher  of  the  future. 
Kreisler  Greeted  Warmly 
Faithful  and  conscientious  chron- 
iclers must  be  depended  upon  to  tell 
'/iic  readers  of  this  newspaper  about 
most  of  the  musical  doings  which  we 
■lave  listed.  We  can  only  discourse 
■'.rgmentarily  about  things  which  fell 
i;ito  our  own  cars  or  of  which  tidings 
icuched  us  directly.  At  Carnegie  Hall 
the  tremendous  audience,  after  giving 


Victoria  Boshko,  Pianist,  Plays. 

Victoria  Boshko,  the  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  in  AeoHan  Hall, 
p.aying  as  her  principal  number  Chopin's 
sonata  of  the  "  Funeral  March."  Among 
modern  pieces  she  added  a  "  Spanish 
by  Albeniz,  Schriabine's  "  Patet- 
aiid    Rachmaninoff's     "  PoUchi- 


ouite 
ico." 
nolle 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel  ~ 

!      If  there  should   in   our  day  came 
j  along  a  social  philosopher  bent  upon 
j  putting  an  estimate  upon  the  degree 
j  of  musical  culture  prevailing  in  New 
Vork  in  the  concluding  days  of  the 
I  year  1919  and  possessed  of  the  idea 
that  statistics  would  be  significant  we 
should  like  to  help  him  by  estimating 
the  number  of  persons,  percentage  of 
population  and  racial  ratio,  as  illus- 


Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  such  a  welcome  as 
might  be  said  to  be  due  only  to  the 
bringer  of  a  great,  purifying,  uplifting 
artistic  evangel,  listened  to  a  concert 
like  scores  which  have  preceded  it,  with 
the  virtuoso  playing  no  better  than  has 
been  his  wont,  and,  at  times,  possibly 
a  little  worse.  He  beg;an  with  music  by 
Mozart  (the  concerto  in  D  major),  fol- 
lowed it  with  a  sonata  by  Bach  (for 
violin  alone)  and  six  set  short  pieces 
and  a  supplementary  set  of  titbits  for 
the  crowd,  which  is  become  habituated 
to  ask  for  more,  no  matter  how  gener- 
ously it  has  been  catered  to.  That  ap- 
petite is  like  jealousy,  which  "makes 
the  meat  it  feeds  on."  At  the  Hotel  Ritz 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music, 
(ieparting  from  its  professed  mission, 
offered  its  members  a  recital  by  Miss 
Guiomar  NovacM,  who  would  have  been 
heard  to  much  better  advantage  in  a 
theater  or  concert  room.  She  played 
Mozart's  Sonata  in  A  (with  the  varia- 
tions and  Turkish  march),  and  the 
Sonata  quasi-fantasia  in  E  flat.  Op.  27, 
No.  I,  by  Beethoven — the  companion 
piece  of  the  much  more  familiar  and 
admired  but  ill-named  "Moonlight."  I 

Encore  Spoils  Impression 

As  the  programs  of  pianoforte,  ^ 
violin  and  song  recitals  are  generally 
constructed,  little  if  any  offense  is 
given  to  good  taste  by  the  supple- 
mentary entertainments  upon  which 
gushing  devotees  of  the  artists  insist. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  last  set  number 
leaves  so  uplifting  an  impression  that 
it  Is  a  pity  to  have  it  obliterated.  It 
is  a  different  matter  when  an  exalted 
mood  created  by  a  transporting  per- 
formance of  a  noble  work  is  deliber- 
ately dissipated  by  the  music  which  is 
made  to  follow  it.  There  was  a  flagrant 
illustration  of  such  a  setting  down  of 
the  artistic  pegs  at  the  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  in  Aeolian  Hall  in 
the  afternoon,  when,  after  Mr.  Rach- 
inaninoff,  aided  by  the  orchestra  and 
its  conductor,  had  stirred  the  listeners 
to  a  depth  and  height  and  warmth  of 
enthusiasm  such  as  we  have  not  ob- 
served for  years,  Mr.  Damrosch  invited 
a  return  to  a  commonplace,  frivolous 
frame  of  mind  by  playing  Mr.  Grain- 
ger's march  called  "Over  the  Hills  and 
Far  Away."  The  cleverness,  ingenuity 
and  enjoyableness  of  this  piece  are  not 
in  question;  we  are  adimadverting 
only  on  the  conduct  of  the  conductor 
in  dragging  the  hearers  from  the  lofty 
heights  to  which  they  had  been  lifted 
by  nobler  music  down  to  the  frivolous  i 
attitude  toward  art  which  is  charac-  j 
teristic  of  this  neurotic  day. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  played  the  solo  ' 
part  of  his  third  concerto.  It  is  a  work  I 
of  great  value,  full  of  beauties  and  I 
marred  by  few  blemishes.  In  the  I 
progress  of  the  performance  the  com-  j 
poser-virtuoso,  Mr.  Damrosch  and  the 
players  of  the  band  were  seemingly  \ 
caught  up  in  an  ecstasy,  which  grew  in  i 
the  listeners  as  well  until  at  the  con-  i 
elusion  it  broke  out  like  a  flame  of  j 
living  fire.    Round  after  round  of  ap- ] 
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,e     a    „„u.^>ou.eu.  spontaneous 
l,uV,t  brought  Mr.  RachmanmofT  to 
sJagV  agafn  and  af;ain.    The  en- 
vied enthusiasm  spread  to  the  or- p 
,     ral  Plavers,  who  finally  rose  to  | 
r  feet  ana  swelled  the  storm  of 
icful   approbation  when  the  com- 
1   with  characteristic  modesty  and 
t'y  and  reposef ulness  of  demeanor 
,  rned  to  bow  his  acknowledgments  I 
hT'iMh  or  eighth  time.    Half  ot  ^ 
:  audience  had  followed  the  example! 
the  band.    The  air  quivered  as  if 
„,i  «  th   a  current  of  emotional, 
;:c?ricitv.    Then  came  the  children's 
,  ,  ch  to  bring  players  and  hearers 
'ck  to  an  idly  agreeable  titiUat.on  of| 
(>  ears.    The  pity  of  it!  j 
Played  Ten  Years  Ago 


it  must  bo  noted  th<a  the  ^orcnesli  a 
played  with  excellence,  that  Kone  Pol- 
lain  performed  the  viola  solo  in  the 
.  Charpentler  suite  with  ravlahing  tonj.' 
and  exquisite  finish,  and  that  he  v  h 
r.ustave  Tinlot  and  Arthur  L'Chstel. 
violins,  and  WiUom  Willeke,  ■^^110  made 
a  capable  concertino  in  the  I^-'E^f  c^"^" 
wsil  on.  air.  Uamrosch  conducted  and 
apparently  had  a  delightful  afternoon. 
FrltK  KreUler  I«  Hearfl 


Fritz  Krei.'.Wr  gave  his  second  violin! 
recital  vesterclay  afternoon  at  Carne^i'?  , 
Hall.  His  audience  was  as  large  as  tlu./ 
auditorium  could  hold.  Ho  played  Mo- 
zart's fourth  concerto  in  P,  a  sonata  o. 
I?arh  for  violin  alone  an^  a  group  <.i 
shorter  selections,  including  an  Air  \>i 
]  achmaninov  and  Walter  ^^f^^^^^ 
•■l^.lo-ue."  Ho  again  delighted  hib 
hearers  by  the  mystery  of  sty  e  and 
Played  Ten  Years  Ago  i    ^^l'^^^^^       ,„no,  contained  in  his  per- 

Ten  years  ago  we  heard  the  concert  f^.^anve.  When  he  llrst  'geared  on 
.  fhP  first  time.    It  was  new  then,  and  t  platform  his  friends  made  a  demon 

Dan  "osch  brought  it  forward  at  a  |,  .  '^^^J,^,,  i„       £avor.    Mr  Kre.sler  seems) 

-    ■  ■  '  ="  'to  suffer  from  partisanship.  : 

The  Friend-s  of  Music  gave  their  sec- 
ond concert  at  the  KU.-Carlton  Hote  , 
yesterdav-  afternoo^  A  ^>--°f  ^"^>7?^  ° 
piano  tortu  music  was  pfayed  b>  Gu  o- 
mar  Novaes.  who  has  returned  recently 
from,  South  America.  The  compositions 
n  the  list  were  a  sonata  by  Mozart  In  A. 
Bach'.s  toccata  in  D,  Beethoven's  sonata, 
oDu"  27  No.  1.  and-  Busoni's  arrange- 
ment of  Bach-s  chaconne.  A  lovely  qual- 
charni  of  style  were  features  and  rare 
charme  of  style  were  features  of  tb. 
nlayer's  delivery.  The  audience  o\ci- 
flowed  tho  ballroom  in  which  the  recital 
was  given  and  many  persons  occupied 
seats  in  the  lobTjy. 

Aincrlc-nn  Singers  Heard. 


r.  uamroscii   ■     tv,^  Vo,.. 

nphony  Society  concert  in  the  New 
•iter      We    recall   the  impression 
:,oh  the  work  made  then.    Us  recep- 
tion was  so  triumphant,  emphatic  and 
spontaneous  that  the  composer  himself 
''^;,Id  not  conceal  his  own  surprise  as 
as  delight.    His  playing  then,  as  ; 
.terday,  was  like  his  music,  ingrati- 
„g    ill    manner    and    mattei.  His 
uik.  manly,  unaiTected  bearing  put  | 
n  in  delightful  communion  with  his 
eners.    His  modest  and  unconsciousi 
difTerence  to  the  customary  devices  of  j 
'   virtuoso    or   self-exploit.ng  coiii- 
,„-.er  held  him  there  and  developed 
e  feeling  into  a  sweetly  sane  inti-  I 
icv     The  concerto  seemed  overlong  , 
id  "too  profusely  developed  as  it  did  | 
,  sterday.  but  its  strong  and  beautiful  • 
irdividualitv,  both  in  theme  and  work-, 
nianship,  was  capitivating  \ 
We  wished  yesterday  that  it  might,, 
^ave  closed  without  its  vigorous,  tn- 
imphant    concluding   section,   thouK"  , 
,l^^en  U  did  end  we  felt  that  we  should  [ 
have  missed  one  of  its  lo"y  fl'^^*?;  1 
Still  we  should  have  been  g  ad  had  it  t 
rnded    as   with    the    serenity   of  its 
ansligured  lento,  like  the  gentle  close 
f  a   day  which   had   begun   with  a 
inrise  that  was  as  a  benediction.  '> 
Bel'ore  the   concerto   Mr.  Damrosch  l« 
:,layed    Charpentier's   "Impressions    d  , 
-ilic,"   and  an   introduction   and   al-  ,- 
ogro  for  strings  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
ij^iu  i.-..,f;^„i  mr>fl»rn  echo  of 


than  a  nation.!  .  ' .^,,,^^ons  of  th<- 
and  '*"*>''5'is-:'\i,/i,,,nv,...n  the  different 
thematic  i"at..i  4ualit>- 
movements,  =^nd  ui  j  absorbing 
of  many  /'f,, "^^eauty  's  the  Issuo 
Interest,  ^^^^'if'-istfcs  as  it  is  their 
of  these  charaotciis^ics, 

jobject.  Rachmaninoff  played 

;  in  this  spirit  /".V.j'.iv  without  display, 
hia  concerto,  '"""'^  settlm:  forth  ius 
entirely  ^";^^'f^tu^  comm^rxd  of  the 
content;  witli  »  .  instrument, 

technical  ';'-'-^°"^^<^'^f,eeded  tor  the  true 
which,   indeed    '^J^^^^^^l^^  „ut  without 

lowering    nis    1       ^,  p  virtuoso 

cheers ;  and  on  his  la^t»Pi 
I'roel^^hir"''!''"  seeded  "athor  surprised  j 

"•rl^o^irst  o.;chestral  mimber  was^Car- 

P.^"''^'  S,!^!v  •  bHuiant  and  melodious 
sions  otllal.\.  delinfation,  but 

wholly  ext.rnal  in  .^f  \'J,-^t  socmed. 
not  without       tain  ti  aits  inai  a 

days  ago 


..1^  nt  the  Manhattan. 
Concert  at  tue  -rhomas  Chal 
Mme.  Mabel  Garrison  and  i  .^,,y 
mers,  of  the  Metropoli  an  Ope  a^^^,^^^^,,  ,^ 
and  Lester  Donahue.  Uoi  ^^^^^  , 
large  audience  in  J-he  .^.-^ane? 
House  yesterday  aftern  American  coni 
programme  as  part  of  t  „ent  o^ 

cert  course  "??f  ch^imers  sang  in  th^ 
Morris  Gest.  Mr.  "r"?'  ^o  was  lU-  \ 
p  ace  of  Emillo  d«  f  included 
"^Mme.  Garrisons,  6e^««^,^  ^es  Ar- 
"KleuV   dee  A-lpes,  gun/  I 

tores,"  Debussy.  "^^Vree  delightful 
Rimsky-KorsaUoff.  and  tn         ^^^^^  ^ 

gems  from  the -Peacock  Fte^ 
^  .T^a'r  H-^Ders^m^re:  won  much  aP-l 

:.  Donahue  ^^^f^^l.^^^ 

nanyi.  l^°'-^^'11'^\pproval  for  his  "St 
u-on  loud  nnd  long  ^^f^^^^.^^'-  by  Usit, 
Francis  Walking  °"  "^f„;\^ded  .several  of 
Mr.  Chalmers;  =°"Ss  m^^^  a  deep  im- 
i    those  in  w  men  he  has  maav 
prcBsion  in  concerts. 


At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  wa.' 
Eiven  the  third  in  a  series  of  concert^ 
fn  which  only  American  artists^  are  U 
he  heard.    The  soloists  were  Mabel  Oai^ 
risoii.  soprano  ;  Tliomas  Chalmers  bary- 
tone and  Lester  Donahue,  pianist  Mi. 
Chal'mer^  took  the  place  of 
Gogorza,  barytone,   who   was  to  have; 
suiiK    but   ind\sposltion  prevented  huni , 
from'  appeaiiiig.     The  programme  waf^ 
r,ng.   but   interesting.     Mme.  Garrison 
who  was  in  good  voice,  sang  the  "Hyni  J 
to   the.  sun."   from  Rimsky-Korsakov  ^ 
"I^  Coo  d'Or."  and  after  it   as  an  en-j 
core,  she  added  "L'Oiseau  Bleu    of  Dei 

TO  for  strings  oy  o.^  ^"..^  T-"— ;  i  Icreux     Mr.  Chalmers  gave  the  prologuq 

,Uong  and  beautiful  modern  echo  of  ,  ^^eux.  .-Prodigal    Son"  and 

.K  ..^.i,  '    Jf^";^       ave  special  pU^asure  by  his 

I  1  good  Italian  diction.  Two  of  Harrv 
lurleigh's  "Negro  Spirituals'-  were  ii< 
his  group  of  songs.  Mr.  Donahue  s  prin. 
cipaT  selection  was  Liszt's  '"St.  Franc^ 
Walkin-  on  the  Waves."  The  pianist  s' 
^oHc  was  much  liked.     The  audienc^ 


'.he  old  concerto  %vith  ingenious  use 
,,f  a  concertrino  band 


"Six  days  shalt  thou  labor"  plainh 
•vas  not  intended  for*  muslclaiis  anj 
nerefore  not  for  those  whose  ^^ty  it  1, 
o  accept  with  profound  seriousness  al 
Things  done  by  musicians.  Concert 
lef  the  day  and  the  evening  yesterday 
rirchestras  thundered,  Planists  ora.shed 
violinists  vibrated,  singers  ^'^^'■^Jed^,'^ 
all  the  air  was  crowded  with  jo^s  In 

■  lescribable.    Perhaps  the  f  ecstati 

■  noments  were  found  m  Aeolian  Hal? 
where  the  Symnhony  Society  S^ve  a^n 
cert.  .Serge  Rachmaninoff  performer- 
one  of  hi.  own  piano  concertos  and  th, 
audience  developed  such  ^ /'f «  f 
ritement  that  standing  up  and  cheering 
;vLrthe  only  possible  relief  to  pent  u6 

^tt"was  not  altogether  easy  to  teli 
what  it  was  all  about  ^xcept  that  the^ 
"ndlng  of  the  concerto  was  '^ery  tast, 
;ery  brilliant  and  that  Mr.  Rachman-| 
noTf  and  the  orchestra  hit  the  last  three 
staccato  chords  precisely  together  ThlS; 
for  centuries  Iras  been  regarded  as  a, 
QttiTit  w'ortbv  of  "ovation. 

Mr.  rlchminlnoft's  third  concerto  wa3_ 
first  performed  here  at  ^f^^^l.^^J 
city  concert  November  2!>,  f 
the  composer  was  the  pianist.    At  tha.i 
time  Uie  work  was  described  in  The  bt.N  , 
as  being  plainly  a  direct  personal  ex- 
pression of  the  master  and  writ  en  with 
Unlng  sincerity.    It  was  Pl^yel  m  tlio 
same  spirit  and  it  reached  the  h^i^rs 
so  that  It  was  pronounced  a  succes 
r.ut  yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Bacn 

manlU's' art  as  a  Perfff^-^^.f^^J^tt 
to  consist  largely  In  br  Uant  utterance 


Tn/r,fe"  evening  at  aiaxine  Elliott's 
Theatre  Yvette  Gullbert  gave  the  sec-, 
ond  of  two  song  recitals.  The  pro- 
gramme included  "Le  Manage  de  Ma^-.e  ; 
Senth  Century,  in  which  Mme.  G.i  1- 
h^Tt  was  assisted  by  a  chorus  and  Mrs_ 
Bloomfield.  soprano,  soloist ;  a  group  of 
"Legendes  Dorees,"  two  Chansons 
Crinolines"   and  two   "Chansons  Mod- 

*'^toio  Guilhert  made  exiilanatory  re- 
marks on  the  songs  in  a  witty  m.x- 
S,re  of  English  a>nd  French.  She, 
delighted  the  eye  by  the  heauty 
of  her  appropriate  costumes  and  , 
the  ear  by  the  charm  and_  grace 
of  her  interpretive  powers.  She  was  ,1 
further  assisted  in  the  programme  by  , 
Mildred  Dilling,  harpist ;  Kmily  '•■-esser  . 
violinist,  and  Virginia  Fox  Brooks,  who 
was  announced  to  give  a  group  of 
Browning's  poem.s.  The  opening'  num-  ■ 
ber  "Songs  of  the  Cloisters,"  was  sung  , 
effectively  by  a  chorus  dressed  as  nuns  , 
in  white  robes  with  gray  veils  and  sit-  ; 
t"ng  on  the  stage  in  a  large  semi-  j 
i  irr-lc. 

By  RICIIAKP  ALDIUCH.  1 


OTHER  CONCERTS  OF  A  DAY. 

Krcisler,    Novae's,    Elman,  Moisei 
vvitsch  Play  to  Throngs. 

Fritz 'Krei'sler.  the  violinist,  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamatiort  yesterday  In 
Carnegie  Hall,  by  a  house  and  stage 
^oTd  out  not  days  but  wok.s  before^  and 
ready  to  interject  its  renewal  of  t..ect 
Jng  at  each  pause  in  the  earlier  clas- 
sics, which  were  Mozart's  concerto  in  D 
major,  with  Carl  Lamson  at  the  piano, 
an^Bach'sjioble  sonato  for  violin  alone. 

The  audience  paid  unconscious  tribute 
to  the  late  Sergeant  David  Hoclistein 
killed  in  France,  when  ft  encored  a 
Brahms  waltz,  arranecd  by  the  young 
i^merican,  though  not  bearing  his  name 
An  "  Air  "  bv  liachmaninof f ,. who  played 
clsewhe're  vesterday,  and  an  "Andaluslan 
Dance  "  by  Granados,  were  among  tho 
Srer'  pieces     at    the    close    of  which 

••  Caprice  Viennois."  ^ 

Guiomar  Novaes,  newly  returned  from 
R,T,7il    cave  her  flr.xt  piano  recitfil  of  , 
?be"feas'on'at-Uie  nit-'^-^non  yes ter 
dav    as  a  special   event  of  tne  toocieij 
oPthe  Friends  of  ^^^-^^^^'^^  ^^J^^ei. 
the    largest    audiences       ^  "'%,f„^' ?' 
x-pars  of  that    organization.     ine  laci 
may  be  rcrSarkcd  that  the  Proerarn  was 
an  ordinary  recital  piogram,  bearing  no 
^iDDarent  /elation  to  the  piofepsed  aim 

S^i::;lcii:^r-^i!^n/'i^^rrt^^ 

there  was  no  denying  the  Pleasure 
given   iTy  Miss  Novaes  in  her  perform- 

k'ii's°%o^catir^rn  D."t.^ 

Fhaconnc?  and.  with  rare_  poetic  tov^^ch^ 
ra>^?rw^'^/ coXelle^^^to-'adras^enc^oi^^e 
n      Caprice  "  of  Brahms. 


'  Princess  Theatre  in  after- 

.oi*.Pao«Uioci  a  Pian^ 

1l?r"plea%d°  a*^  conslde^ble.  a^dieno. 
^Jit-hftch^ola-^y-^^ 

Interesting  P'-o?T«^^,:°  Scarutti-Bulowj 
tani.    Corelh.    M^za.t.  j 
Beethoven  and  Oiopm  w^ 
aentefl.  He  also  aer     •      '  ^  Alartucci's , 
from  bis  playing  of  Oiuseppe  -la 
four  lovely  pieces. 


Now  York  Symphony  Society. 
The  New  York  Symphony  Society's  con- 
cert  in   Aeolian  Hall   yesterday  after- 


,  consist  largely  in  oru..a..    noon  was  made  notable  by  Mr.  Serge 

f  the  rapid  and  complicated  passages  Ra<;hmanliioffs     performance     of  his 
nhounds.    Of  the 


of  the  rapid  ana  compuciic"  ^^acnmii  — .  -   

iu  which  this  concerto  abounds.    Of  thej  pj^^.^^  <:oncerto  and  by  the  extraor- 

!  tender  and  mellow  tones  of  the  mstru-  ^j^^^y  Interdst  manifested  by  the  au- 
nient  he  made  little  use.  Po^f'^l^  ^lence  in  the  composition  and  his  play- 
performance  would  have  sounded  more^  ^.^^^.^  .^^^ 
gentlo  in  a  larger  auditorium.  The  con  ^.^^  n,^t  heard  in  New 
certo  bears  '"epet  ticm  and  it  shQuia  ^^^^^  ^j^^ 
not  be  neglected  by  pKinlsts-                 {  ^^^^^^  ^ 

Murcb  \ty  Percy  Grnlngcr.         I  j,yjppy,(>ny    Society   and    by    the  com 


poser,  who  was  then  in  America  on  his 
first  visit.  The.  concerto  had  been  com- 
posed during  the  previous  Summer. 

In  writing  it  Mr.  Itachmaninoff  was 
more  concerned  in  creating  a  piece  of 
music  than  a  brilliant  opportunity  for 
the  dlsplav  ot  the  executant's  powers  in 
"dazzling  teclintque  or  endurance,  such 
as  a  concerto  is  conventionally  supposed 
to  be.     It  is  a  serious  \s  ork.  rich  in 


Charpeutier  s  "Impressions  of  Ital/' 
.an  the  concert.    Other  numbers  were 
;:.ir's    Introduction    and    allegro  for 
,  ags,   written   in   the    old  concerto 
.■^•o  stvle  with  a  concertino  ot  two 
llns.   viola   and   'cel'o,    and  Percy 
ilnger's   latest    contribution    to  the 
lety  or  nations,  a  children's  march  en- 
ied  "Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away, 
Grainger  is  neither  the  Ariel  nor 

Puck  of  music,  though  poetic  lm-    „  _  _  „  _  

i nations  In  fine  frenzy  operating  havei     ^,^^5^31  jj^g^   elaborated  with  the  skill 
.leavored    to    llx   both    glories   upon'      ^  master,  not  only  in  the  piano  part 
,n.    Better  call  him  the  7™'"*'°"^'"°  .  but  also  in  the  orchestra  as  well,  and 
his  time,  the  composer  of  the  modern  judgment  with  which  the  relation 

ottola,  a  song  of  the  people  and  ^er  J  adjusted,  for  the 

'nf'I'r^in^eTmlts  rchgtod'un^  of  the  musical  effect.  ,Nar 

:'-h'musV/  rd  cr^at^^a  ehee^rful  hu-  fs  the  piani.^t  submerged  by  orchestral 
■  ,  in  the  toul  He  deserves  well  ofieffects;  he  has  much  to  do,  almost  un- 
'  ■      '      <     •        Iremlttingly,  and  the  piano  part  is  prop- 

'erly  the  centre  'of  Interest;  but  It  is  a 
musical  Interest,  not  a  technical  one. 

There  are  suggestions  ot  Slavonic  in- 
fhirncf  in  ^-'om.-  of  the  themes;  but  this 


IS,  country, 
■  opted  son. 


Emilio  de  Gogorza,  the  ■baritone  being 
ill,  Thomas  Chalmers  took  bi^  part  n 
the  third  of  the  American  artists  con  , 
certs  at  the  Manhattan  yesterday  with 
an  audience  lager  than  those  hitheito 
luendSng  Maba  Garrison  sang  a  Tyro- 
iPMn  air  "  Flower  ot  the  Alps,  a 
langed  by  Weckerlin.  and  a  Eroup  by 
na?ive  composers.  Mr,  .^balmers  In  ad^ 
dition  to  an  operatic  air,  had  ^"^Sany 
IHurleigh  and  Morris  Class,  and  Lester 

Donahle  gave  P»'-\r°w  J'Tl^ard^MaS- 
called  "  Hungarian."  by  Edward  Mac 

Dowell.  , 

B.nno   Moiseiwitsch.    a  ..^^"■■'^i,^" 
pianKst,  at  last  night's  Metropolitan  con- 
tort found   the  first  oppo.  un   y  si^c 
'  Ids  d6but  to  present  hlm.self  in  'be  larg 
form  of  music,  of  which  he  chose  th 
eSncerto  of  Tschaikowsky.       bat  he  st  11 
lac  ks  in  force  he  made  up  m  a  measui  • 
bv  cean-cut.  well-planned  performance 
of  the  stirring  cl'maxes.  and  on  reeal 
he    pTive    with    rare    delicacy    Chop  n  .s 
-Butterfly"    etude.      Marie  Sundehu.'= 
and  l'as<juale  Amato  sang  each  an  all 
from  "  Carmen."  with  other  songs  and 
encores,    and    Richard    Hagcman  con- 
ducted the  orchestra. 

Mlscha  Rlman.  with  the  orchestra  of 
;  the  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Josel 
Stransky,  appeared  before  an  o% ei flow- 
Ing  house  at  the  Hippodrome  1,-ist  nigh  . 
the  violinist  playing  Beethoven  s  con- 
certo, with  cadenzas  by  Rlman  himself. 
!  nnd  aft.rward  the  •■Symphonic  Ls- 
pagnolo  "  for  violin  and  orchestra,  t» 
lllo  Kiman  was  heard  at  h  s  mos 
caAiest  and  be.st  in  the  self-lmposc^l 
double  task,  while  ^I"'-  «t'-'".\f  ^  R  .^^; 
aced  the  two  solo  numbers  wit  bothers 
St  Beethoven.  Wagner  and  Tschai- 
kowsky.   

Yvette  Guilhert  reappeared  last  even- 
1  inc  at  the  .Vlaxine  I-:lliott  Theatre  where 
her  pdmirers  welcomed  ,i  return  to, some 
of  tlie  French  artist  s  most  character- 
?3tic  pieces.  reinforced  by  /horus 
notablv  in  the  "  Legendes  Dorees  of 
mediaeval  mysticism.  One  striking  and 
novel  episx  e  'imonp:  these  was  the 
.  "  Chant  des  Flagellan-.s  ''  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  .in  which  the  choris- 
ters mnrehed  in  white  robes.  ln.<ihlng  one 
.  another  with  ribbons  i)f  crimson. 


I  Orchestra,  ^i^^  ^  ' /  1 

'  Lada  Dances.  / 

With  a  background    of     the  dull 
browns  and  greens  of  a  wooded  scene, 
Lada  in  pale  green  seemed  a  sprite 
as  she  danced  to  the  last  two  move- 
ments   of   Tchaikov.<;ky's  Symphony 
No.  6   (Pathetique),  the  first  move- 
ment  having  been  previously  played  ; 
by  the  orchestra  conducted  by  Nahaii  j 
Franko,  at  Camegrle  Hall  FYlday  night.  | 
In  this  number  there  was  a  little  back- : 
sweeping  movement  and  then  a  poise 
on  the  part  of  the     dancer    which  | 
seemed  grace   itself,   as  though  she 
were  preparing  for  winged  flight  to 
the  foliage  back  of  her— the  fact  that 
it  was  only  painted  perhaps  being  the 
reason  for  not  doing  so.    Not  merely 
painted,  but  having  actual  substance, 
and  so  arousing  interest,  was  a  door 
set  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  massive 
rock.     Curiosity  in  this  was  abated 
in   Lada's   second   dance.  Schubert's 
symphony  in  B  minor  (Unfinished), 
in   which,   after   the  most  graceful 
knocking  that  one  could  ever  wish  to 
behold,  the  door  swung  open  upon  a 
blue  void.  Unfortunately,  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  second  dance  -was  so  simi- 
lar to  the  first  each  detracted  from 
the  other. 

In  Ravel's  "Valses  Nobles  et  Senti- 
mentales"  the  dancer  appeared  with 
red  wig  and  redder  fan,  and  the  for- 
mer applied  to  the  waltzes  was  miss- 
ing, while  the  latter  was  translated 
into  terms  of  coquettishness.    But  in^ 
Skilton's  "War  Dance"— that  stirring 
music    so    well    interpreted    by  Mr. 
Franko— Lada  was  at  her  best,  which 
was  quickly  appreciated  by  the  spec- 
tators.   Her  slight  figure,  topped  with 
the  massive  headdress  of  an  Indian 
chieftain,  became  the  embodiment  01 
rhythm.     Such  modion!     Such  mu- 
sic!    Such  grace!     It   should  have 
been  the  finale,  but  even  so,  the  clos- 
ing dance  of   Schubert's  ''Va®n<>'^[, 
(opus  18)  -was  as  delightful  as  her 
gown  was  quaint. 

(MissEmmyi>estiim| 

Mis  Emmy  Destinn  made  her  rear 
pearance  last  night  as  a  member  of  tb 
Metropolitan   Opera   Company.  Mis^ 
Destinn  left  us  an  Austrian  subject 
who  hated  the  House  of  Hapsburg  an> 
all  its  wQrks.    For  her  opinions  sh 
suffered  what  was  practically  a  thre 
year    imprisonment.     She    returns  : 
free  citizen  of  the  new-born  Czecho- 
slovak Republic.   Miss  Destinn  is  both 
a  patriot  and  a  great  singer,  and  as 
both  last  night's  audience  gave  her  .ts 
nr^bestinn-s  Aids  is  still  a  very  ! 
Wautiful   performance.     U  is  siignv 

That  her  voice  is  all  that  j  ^o 

l«st  she  was  with  us  it  is  too  eany 
ilv     She  was  evidently  nervous,  and 
l^timfs  she  appeared  to      ^eToi  e 
with  her  breath  support,  b"*  the  voice 

still  warm  a"d  pure 
has  not  grown  'ef^-^^/f^^^'r'  How- 
,  t^^L  Iv^^o^f  aT«esh^ts?he  way  of 


he  prima  donnB.  Welcome  back, 
Kmmy  Destinn,  or  Dostinova.  as  your 
pro-Ally  soul  has  proclaimed  you  are 
hmceforth  to  be! 

The  rest  of  the  performance  requires 
MljT  a  mention.    Giulio  Crimi  was  the 

SMaHies,  Ho  was  neither  heroic  nor 
;Ways  euphonious.  Mme.  Btfsanzoni 
WtkC  the  Aiuiicris,  and  etfective  enough 
it  all  but  her  upper  tones;  Mr.  Zanelli 
was  the  Amaiiasro,  Mr.  Martlno  Ramfis 
and  Mr.  D'Angelo  the  King.  Mr.  Mo- 
rapzoni  conducted. 

John  Meldrum,  Blind 
Pianist f  Appears  at 
Aeolian  Hall  Recital 

John  Meldrum,  who  appeared  at 
{^telian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  is  a 

oung^  man,  Who  despite  total  blind- 
lesB,  measures  well  above  the  •averaije 
)f  the  pianists  who  have  asked  our 

ulhrage  so  far  this  season.  His  style 
s  miniature,  rather  than  broad,  but 
lis  playing  is  full  of  color,  and  finely 
itticulated.  He  was  at  his  best  yes- 
■erday  in  such  things  ae  the  Gluck- 
Brahmbs  Gavotte  and  the  Gluck-Saint- 
5aens  "Caprice  sur  les  Airs  de  Bal- 
et,"  in  which  his  fancy  and  delicate 
lensibility  were  pleasingly  evident,  and 
t  is  Jjrobably  in  such  numbers  as 
hese  that  he  will  find  his  most  ferttis 
ield.  Other  things  that  he  played 
vfcre  the  Cesar  Franck  Prelude, 
rhorale,  and  Fugue,  a  group  of  Chopin, 
ind  compositions  by  Scriabine,  De- 
lussy,  and  Liszt.  His  audience  was 
arge  and  it  attested  its  interest  in  no 
incertain  fashion. 


^Ishuco  Trio  Gives 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

The  Elshuco  Trio  began  the  second 
wat  of  its  existence  with  a  concert  in 
Veolian  Hall  last  night.  Of  the  orig- 
nal  organization  all  thnt  is  left  is 
Hr.  Wilyk),  the  violoncellist,  and  the 
mheppily  chosen  name.  Mr.  Richard 
Spstein,  the  pianist,  whose  exquisite 
♦laying  contributed  much  to  put  the 
rio  in  the  front  rank  of  our  cham- 
>er  music  institutions,  died  last  sum- 
ner,  and  was  reverently  named  on  last 
light's  house  bill.  Mr.  Samuel  Gadner, 
he  violinist,  is  cultivating  other 
ields.  Mr.  Elias  Breeskin  has  taken 
lis  place  and  Mr.  Aurelio  Giorni  that 
>f  the  sincerely  lamented  pianist.  The 
deals  of  the  trio  have  remained  unim- 
paired, and  last  night's  performance 
)f  Schubert's  pianforte  trio  in  E  flat 
[Op.  100)  was  characterized  by  purity 
jf  intonation,  precision  and  ingratiatr 
ing  delicacy.  The  other  numbers  of  the 
t>rog;ram  were  Lekeu's  Trio  in  C  minor 
Mid  Arensky's  in  D  minor.     H.  E.  K. 


James  Gibbons  Huneker 


DESTINN  AS  A I  DA 

A  brilliant  an-d  luraultuotis  audi- 
ice  greetisd  Emmy  Destirm  at  tiie 
tetropoatan  Opera  House  last  nig-ht. 

was  her  first  appearance  with  this 
ngunixation  since  ibeforc  the  war. 
ha  cordiality  of  Jier  reception,  was 
Bmistaka/ble.  Mis3  Destinn  has  al- 
ways been  a  favorite,  and  New  York 
loyal  to  her  singers.  Aida  Was  the 
>le  in  which  she  made  her  return, 
r*»le,  be  't  said,  in  which  she  has 
iw&ya  exc' 'led,  her  beauUfuI  voice 
ttd  art  be  ng  particularly  welcome 
1  ithe  Nilf;  scene. 

On  the  house  hill  she  was  Etamy 
'AStlnn,  but  in*  the  advertisementa 
le  is  called  Destinova  for  the  same 
sason  that  Alja  Nazimova— ibecause 
he  is  a  woman;  one  Is  tempted  to  say 
lyo  women,  but  thereby  hangs  a  tale, 
le  sequel  of  which  may  ibe  found  in 
ance  Thompson.  We  recall  Paropa- 
oaa;  we  rememiber  dear  candy  lov- 
ig  Felia  Liitvlnne;  we  even  saw  Min- 
le  Tracy  in  the  lo(b(by  last  night,  but 
16  Bestinn  we  saw  was  rather  a 
nock.  She  was  interned  during  the 
■ar,  yet  PragTje  and  its  fascinating 
zech  ouisine  must  have  toeen  too 
ear.  We  recommend  Marienhad  as 
ie  only  hope,  Marienhad  and  a  peru- 
il  of  Vance  Thamipson. 
DoiAtless  her  trying  experdeoces  in 
iT  native  land  shattered  the  nerves 
:  Enuny  Destinn,  even, if  they  didn't 
satter  her  bulk.  And  they  aJao  shat- 
krer  her  voice,  sorry  to  relate.  No 
se  of  damnijjg  h«r  sioignng  with 
Jlite  phrases  or  faint  praise.  Her 
>ioe  has  lost  its  salver,  its  velvet,  its 
nootliaess,  its  agility.  Tliere  are 
nmous  jBai>s  in  her  scale  wibere  once 
imhtj'  was  a  delight  Lo  hear.  She 
Toed  this  voice  to  the  uttermost  in 
le  concerted  numibers  with  t^he  in«v- 
a4)le  result;  t)he  tones  were  strident, 
le  pitch  sag-ged.  Claudia  Muzio  need 
XT  '^'^  laurels. 

Never  an  actress  of  distinction, 
iiss  DesUnn  was  stolid  and  mo- 
otonous.  We  hadnt  either  the  time 
r  the  courage  to  hear  her  third  act. 
i«  scene  in  Act  I  sufficed.  Perhaps 
«aa  hope  even  flam-es  in  the  human 
reaat— perhaps  after  this  .popular  so- 
ra.no  has  recovered  herseLf  fr-am  the 
KpKe  o(f  war,  she  may  win  bacJc 


those  crystatlino  tones  th:.  i  . 
ILg-hted  us.  Bui  we  hope  .-.iu;  mil 
drown  that  aiwiful  bathing  suit  !!<he 
wore  in  the  second  act.  It  mix«d-up 
Atlantic  City  and  Cairo  in  a  bewild- 
ering fashion. 

CrImI  wu-s  the  Ithadames.  Strtctl^f 
speaking,  he  was  far  from  the  char- 
acter, vocally  or  histrionically.  He 
was  now  a  well-defined  vibrato. 
"Celeste  .Aida"  suffered.  ?>eryone 
screams  and  shouts  too  much  in  this 
company.  However,  it  is  a  critical 
error  to  ta.ke  seriously  such  a  medi- 
ocre performance.  Oddly  enough,  the 
Amneri.s,  Gabriella  Bcsanzoni,  was  in 
voice  and  spirits  and  won  the  honors 
of  the  evening.  Morannoni  conduct-  |  , 
e/J.  Oh!  for  Caruso  and  Matzenauer  j  | 
in  "Aida,"  only,  once  this  season. 
Please  Slgnor  GatU-Casazza!  | 

■Mi.ss  L.ucy  Gates,  soprano;  Giusepp<-  ue 
Luca.  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and 
Benno  Moisei witsch.  pianist,  appear  '  in; 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday  at  the  sec-J 
ond  of  the  Bagby  concerts  before  an  au-: 
dienco  that  crowded  Uic  ballroom.  Miss 
Gates-  excellent  voice  was?  heard  to  good 
ladvanUgo  In  the  Shadow  Song  from 
■•Dinorah."  She  also  sang  a  group  of 
songa  and  Closed  the  programme  with  a 
familiar  duet  with  Mr.  Dc  Luca  from  "The 
Barber  ot  Sovllle."  Mr.  De  I/uca  wa.s  dc- 
li!;htful  in  an  aria  from  "Herodiadc,"  but 
the  atirlleiicc  enjoyed  his  fine  vocal  ^rt 
particularly  in  a  sroup  of  so_ng.<)  ■  \V  lin 
I  wo  appearances  Mr.  MoisciwiLsoh  dcop- 
oned  the  impression  ho  already  has  made 
as  a  young  pianist  of  exceptional  proii- 
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MUSIC 


by 

James  Gibbons  Huneker 

NEW  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

ijord  Beacons'field  advised  aspiring 
young  writers  to  study  music  because 
in  it  the  art  of  development  may  be 
best  observed.  If  the  great  man  had 
gone  from  generalities  to  particulars 
he  might  have  specified  what  music. 
We  can  think  no  more  apposite  case 
Cor  analysis  than  the  fourth  symphony 
of  Brahms,  which  opened  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  New  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  Cari^egrie  Hall  last  night. 

This  noble  specimen  of  architec- 
tonic contains  in  a  marked  degree 
all  the  science  of  a  skilled  compos- 
er, apart  from^  its  expressiveness. 
Music  is  truly  the  art  of  variation, 
of  development,  and  Beaconfield's 
imaginary  student  would  find'  with- 
out much  delving  all  the  analogies 
necessary  between  music  and  litera- 
ture; these  are  more  on  the  formal 
than  on  the  eniotional  sides.  But  'on 
this  particular  occasion  he  would 
have  discovered  little  beauty  in  the 
performance,  despite  the  vigorous 
and  eminently  intellectual  reading  of 
Arthur  Bodanzky.  It  was  unlike  the 
late  Gustave  Mohler's  inasmuch  as 

there  were  more  —          and  passion. 

Most  conductors  dawdle  over  the 
Andanta,  also  over  the  last  move-' 
ment,  forgetting  it  is  marked  Allegro 
energico  E  passionata. 

This  basso  ostinato,  with  the  ^tyle.s 
pertaining  to  it— the  Passacaglia  and 
the  Chasonne— resume  their  signifi- 
cance in  Brahms  since  Bach's  days, 
and  tiheSr  intrinsic  importance  i?  en- 
hanced by  the  support  of  the  sympho- 
nic orche.stra.  The  work  of  Brahms 
undoubtedly  rests  upon  the  golden 
background  of  Bach's  purity  and  con- 
centration. 

This  Passacagiia,  which  is  the  form 
in  which  the  last  movement  is  ca.st, 
cruelly  exposed  the  weaknesses  in 
various  departrifients  of-  the  new  or- 
ganization. The  entire  performance 
was  rough,  though  there  is,p^eptible 
improvement.  Why  not  with  such  a 
conductor? 

The  novelty  was  a  symphonic  poem 
by  the  gifted  and  versatile  American 
composer,  Henry  Hadley.  Entitled 
"Salome,"  it^dates  fcom  1905,  to  Law- 
rence Gilman  informs  us  in  his 
Notes.  It  isa  free  fantasy  on  Oscar 
Wilde's  play,  and  when  written  Mr- 
Hadley  had  not  heard  the  Richard 
Strauss  opera — probably  the  most 
Jewish  in  theme  of  them  all.  We 
call  the  Hadley  music  a  fantasy  be- 
cause no  attempt  is  made  to  follow 
a  set  programme.  The  moods  are 
kaleidoscopic,  often  too  episodic,  yet 
the  melodic  line  is  not  difhoult  to  fol- 
low; clarity  always  was  a  character- 
istic of  Hadley.  He  is  an  admirable 
technician.  He  knows  to  a  hair's 
,breadth  every  effect  he  wishes  to 
produce.  There  is  no'  fumbling  in  the 
writing  and  the  orchestral  coloring 
is  rich,  withdut  exaggerating  the  Ori- 
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tlsl  and  the  dancing  gifl  is  ffli  i-y 
the  composer,  who  sometime.^  brings 
his  dramatic  pers.onae  into  Isolde's 
magic  garden  on  the  lonely  coa.st  ol 
Brlttanv.  But  Wagner  is  unescapa- 
ble.  We  enjoyed  the  composition, 
which  is  ambitiously  planned  and  ex- 
f'cllontly  carried  out. 

Under  Hudloy'8  baton  the  orchestra 
responded  with  zp*!..  He  was  recalled 
several  times  by  a  large,  enthusiastic 
audience.  The  evening  ended  with  the 
overture  to  the  "Flying  Dutchman"— 
a  musical  sche.me  in  which  one  live 
Yankee  was  sandwiched  between  two 
dad  Germans.  It's  the  host  way  to  test 
lalcn. 


By  HENRY  T.  FINCK 
New  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  New  .Symphony  Orchestra,  un- 
der   Ailur    Bodanzky,    evidently  be- 

ji'ieves  in  providing  programmes  to  suit 
all  tastes.  Its  midseason  offering  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  comprised  a 
Brahms  symphony,  a  Wagnerian  over- 
ture and  Henry  K.  Hadley's  "Salome," 
a  tone  poem  written  after  Mr.  Hadley 
had  attended  a  performance  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  play  in  Munich.  The  Brahms 
work  was  the  E  minor  symphony.  No. 
i,  characteristic  in  every  respect  of 
the  technician  who  was  the  idol 
of  the  antl-Wagneritcs  of  his  day.  A 
better  specimen  than  the  "Flying 
Dutchman"  overture  might  have  been 
selected  as  a  foil  to  the  Bralims  num- 
ber, but  there  wass  contrast  enough 
for  those  who  were  Interested.  Mr. 
Bodanzky  conducted  both  works  with 
characteristic  energy.  That  smooth- 
ness of  performance  which  New  York 
has  come  to  expect  of  its  great  or- 
chestras is  still  missing  in  this  new 
organization,  due  partly  to  the  con- 

vductor's   tendency   to   sti'ain  unduly 

iafter  effects.  In  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  would  seem  as  if  these  effects 
might  best  be  attained  by  letting  the 
music  "play  itself."  Mr.  Hadley  him- 
self conducted  his  tone  poem,  which, 
as  an  American  product,  had  many 
points  of  Interest.  Although  inspired 
by  the  Wilde  play,  the  work  makes 
no  pretence  of  sticking  to  the  story, 
but  is  rather  a  collection  of  musical 
moods  somewhat  loosely  joined  to- 
gether. Since  there  are  few  rules  of 
form  which  a  tone  poem  is  bound  to 
follow,  the  composer  seems  ,to  have 
been  chiefly  concerned  with  orchestrai 
effects.  These  he  achieves  by  letting 
every — or  nearly  every — ^instrument  In 
the  orchestra  have  its  say  at  one 
time  or  another  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty  minutes  of  playing.  The  de- 
vice is  BomeUmes  effective— and  some- 

j  times  disturbing.  Mr.  Oilman,  in  his 
programme  notes,  was  at  pains  to 
point  out  that  Hadley  in  writing  his 
work  was  in  no  way  influenced  by 

I  Richard  Strauss,  whose  "Salome"  was 
first  produced  at  about  the  same  time. 

Like  Strauss.  however,  Hadley 
doesn't  know  when  it  is  time  to  stop. 
This  is  the  fault  of  the  critics,  who  for 
so  many  years  have  held  duration 
more  "important"  than  inspiration. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
There  was  much  noise  at  the  concert 
of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon- — 
mucl)  more  than  was  called  for  by  coiji- 
positions  on  Mr.  Bodanz&y's  list.  There 
wei-e  the .  sympho'ny  in  R  minor  by 
Brahms;  a  tone-poem  intituled  "Si- 
lome,"  by  Henry  K.  Hadley,  and  Wag- 
ner's overture  to  "Tiio  Flying  Dutch- 
iiian."  Some  of  the  unnecessary  noise 
was  due,  we  imagine,  to  the  lude  and  in- 
tractable nature  of  the  brasg  chorr  of 
the  band,  some  perhaps;  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bodanzky  had  not  had  time  to 
apply  a  chastening 'and  refining  hand 
to  the  players.  '  We  should  he  sorry  to 
think  that  his,  =conoeptioi)  of  the  last 
movement  of  the  symphony — the  least 
familiar  of  the  Composer's  works  and 
the  one  most  in  need  of  affectionate 
and  reverent  attention  to  detail  if  the 
character  of  its  beauties  is  ,tu  be  placed 
before  the  hearing;,  thought,  emotions 
and  iraagittation  of  the  ordinary  c6n- 
certgoer — was  that  presented  to  ob- 
servation yesterday.  I.t  is  a  little  s^n- 
gula:r  that  it  was  this  movement  which 
had  the  atfmiira;tibn  of  Anton  Seitf!,  who 
*  always  stood  aloof -from  the  Brahihihic 
iCongregation,  yet  delighted  to.jnake  Ifhe 
somewhat  austere  passacagli^  a  pe- 
culiarly eloquent  proclamation.  He 
was  content  to  reel  off  the  pl-ecedirig 
movements,  even  the  roistering  Allegro 
giocoso,  as  if  they  did  not  signify  muclj, 
but  always  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  fhtb  the  finale.  Which  was'  nieraly 
erudite  caviare -to  the  Jseneral.f  Mr. 
Bodansky  let  the  winds  raice  in;  it  yes- 
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ierday  whenever  they  wore  R0  ,ipin4eu> 
and  It  was  the  crudest  perforniance  of 
the  afternoon,  v 

Hadley  Conducts  "Salcmf ' 

Perhaps  ho  placed  too  many  of  liii 
rehearsal  hours  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  j 
Hadley,  who  conducted  the  compoaitjoh. 
wh'ch  hai  nradf.  the  most  noise  in  the 
v.'orld,  literally  and  figuratively,  of  all  i 
his  works.  "Salome"  was  composed 
some  thirteen  years  ago  whtm  the 
American  musician  was  sojourning  in 
Europe.  It  was  heard  in  Berlin,  Lon- 
don Shd  other  capitals  at  that  time, 
in  Boston  in  April,  1907,  and  at'  a 
Philharmonic  Society  here  in-  Novemr 
ber,  1908.  Mr.  Hadley  is  not  one  of 
I  those  American  composers  of  whom  w^ 
so  often  hear  that  their  music  re- 
mains imprisoned  in  their  writing'- 
desks.  He  is  fecund  in  pjroductioii,  tow 
fecund  We  regret  to  say,  and  those  who 
have  wished  to  hear  his  music — sym- 
phoniet),  symphonic  poems,  oveftute*, 
cantatas  and  pieces  lor  the  chamber-r 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  gratify 
their  desire,  thoueh  darkness  has  often 
I  settled  around  it  after  a  single  hearing. 
I  Rlchar4.  Straus^'s  opera  lived  out  its 
fit  ul  life  a  decade  p)r  more  ago,  but 
we  have  heard  other  Salome  music 
since — Massenet's  •  opera  "HSrodiade," 
in  which  the  woman  who  danced  the 
head  off  John  the  Baptism's  shoulders 
is  a  pious  sentimentalist— ^and  only  a 
few  days  a£0  Florent  Schmitt's  suite, 
drawn  from  the  tonal  illustsration  of-^ 
dance-ptintomine.  .     ■.  . 

Lurid  Series  of  Incidents 
It  was  a  crowded,  lurid,  change- 
ful series  of  incidents,  which  Schmitt 
attempted  to  accompany  and  illustrata 
with  his  music  when  hk  rhad'e  Hl.i 
setting  of  Robert  d'Humiferea's 
choreographic  dance  play.  Herod  walkr- 
ing  on  the  terrace  of  'nis.  nalace  with 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  nioun'taina  of 
Moab  bathed  in  the  colors  of  the 
setting  sun  as  a  background;  Herodiss 
lifting  garments  heavv  with  gems  •artil 
gold  and  maisive  strands .  of  Ofient 
pearls  out  of  their  coffers  into  the 
flickering  light  of  torches;  Salome 
arraying  herself  for  the  dance  and 
essaying  it  for  her  own  childish  de- 
light. Added  then  to  this  a  picture  of 
the  sea  in  its  sinister  and  magical  as- 
pects; its  rising  phosphorescant  lights 
a  vision  of  the  cities  whose  wickedness 
caused  them  to  be  buried  beneath  -thi 
waves;  sounds  of  sinful  or^ries,  sofigs 
ascending  from  the  abyss;  a  storm, 
the  lightninjj  flashes  of  which  reveal 
Salome  dancing  the  lascivious  dance 
which  inflames  the  lust  of  Herod.;  hi.s 
pursuit  of  her;  the  capture  and  tlie 
stripping  of  the  Veil  from  her  shoul- 
ders and  limbs;  the  apparition  of  the 
Baptist  who  hides  her  nudity  with  his 
cloak;  the  venseance  of  Herpdias;  tho 
decapitation;  Salome  carrying  the  hi&a 
of  the  prophet  on  a  charger  and  IiutI- 
ing  it  over  the  battlements  into  the 
sea,  whose  waters  turn  a  bloodv  red; 
the  frantic  flight  of  Herod,  Herodias 
and  the  executioners;  the  fallinjr  di 
Salome  into  a  Swoon  and.  her  anguished 
terror,  when  the  head  appears  to  haunt 
her  at  every  turn;  the  frightful  storm 
on  sea  and  land — sulphurous  clouds, 
surging  about  the  precipice,  the  foll- 
■iijf  sea,  flying  pillars  of'  sand,  crash- 
ing cypress  trees,  mountains .voniit; 
ing  forth  flames  and  the  dancers  STSrept 
hither^  and  thither  in  the  universal 
frenzy*— these  are  pictures,  foir  a 
painter,  a  poet  and  even  a  musician,  if 
he  ca»  call  upon  the  eyes  as  well  as 
the  inflamed  fancy,  and  upon 
the  ears  to  observe  the  awful  spectacle. 
Schmitt  ventured  far  and  with  astound- 
ing success  in  his  composition,  becau.^e 

he  paiifed  eloquent  thematic!' invention 
of  themes  with  an  amazing-  command 
of  orchestral  color.  His  was  indeed 
a  deeper  as  well  as  a  liigher  imagins- 
tion.  than  that  disclosed,  by  Strauss  in 
his  opera. 

Based  on  Wilde's  Play 

Hadley  took  Oscar  Wilde's  play,  with 
its  coniparative  paucity  of  incident,  as 
his  program,  and  his  creative  fancy  was 
not  equal  either  to  its  pictorial  or  its 
psychological  elements.  To  'us  its 
themes  -suggested  nothing— neither  the 
Oriental  opulence  of  Wilde's  pictures 
.iTid  descriptions,  nor  the  passions  and 
impxilses  of  '- the',  people  of  the  drama. 
If  the  music  had,  been .  offered  as  a 
tonal  delineation  of  the  story  of' one  oi 
Oleopatraf's  nights,  which  Mr.  Hid'ftv 
has  turned  into  an  opera  for  the  big 
lyric  theater  in  upper  Broadway,  we 
might,  indeed,  have  found  it  more  evo- 
cative oi  our  fancy.  In  the  scire  we, be- 
lieve only  ,onp  t'l-mp  i.s  labeled,  and 
thaf^the  'dancp — might  have  been 
guessed  at.  The  opening  phrases, 
crawling  up.  frpm  the  abyssmal  depth.s 
of  the  b'ass  wood-winds,  Suggested  the 
issuing  of  a  crocodile  from  the  slimy 
mud  of  the  Nile  rather  than  the  sunlit".., 
scenes  v/hich  the  program  invites  us  to 
visualize  (or  auralize,  if  there  is  such 
a  word)/  or  the  desire,  of  Salome,  the 
iust  of  Herod,,  o.r  the  vengeful  hatred 
of  Her'bdiail.  '  ' 

We"  could  mop^  easily  associate  the 
dissonant,  fanfare  of  the  trumpets 
(which  have  become  an  ingredient  in 
rhany  modern'  pieces,  including-  Mr. 
liadley's  own  "Lucifer."')  with  the  com- 
ing of  Mark  Antony  fnto  Cleopatra's 
pleasiire  hall  than  anything  connected 
with  the  story  -of  Salome.  As  for  the 
blatant  blasts  from  trombones  and 
t&ha  over' the- roar  or  th«>  k"' t'o  -' -■):n- 
obviously  designed 
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d,  s  voice 
ything  b^i_ 


Init  Dutchman  over. '  "  '  .'  .  .y,. 
.L.  programme,  but  U  reQU.re^.  the 
r.ual  time  in  performanc*. 

Mr.   Hadloy  s  composition  '>«"P'*^  ^ 
^oO-^r  bad->.aU  hour.  '"-^ 
the  hearer-,  point  of  v.ew.  f^, 

patiently  to  any  instrumental  «°>';  ";' 
Ln,in,  thirty  minute,  ..thou    a  pa««e 
occasional   inte^^•a>s  for   rest  and  e 
.resbntent  are         as  -portan- ^^^^^^^ 
,  hearing  ot    music    as    to  d 
'  "^MrHad'ev'c'nducted  his  own  mu.icJ 
He  has  had  ahund^n,  exjenence 
conductor  «nd  '^^       ^  "  .^position  is 
erally    Rood.  / '^^3  t'  ies  to 

somewhat  too  ='"1*'''  it  is  "some 

un  most  or  the  t.-a,.edy.  plenty  of 

tragedy-      T'^  t.rrer  i-  at  'it"«s 


a    pious    and  solemn 
-  "'Tho  head  of  lokanftn  was 

■"r^S  wtth  lew  nolo  than  in  Strau..'. 
cut  off  y'**'  '"\ft°  r  a   -ruesonic  and 
"rc^nri^tou^d  "hYch^s?t?eB  from  th* 
u.rn  and  p-icjucs  the  diseased  mind 

^  Salome    wc  ho*''  ^'^^^^^T 
at  bT  the  stbtf  of  FasoU   ,i-Kcn  he 
I  S  his  brother  giant  in  "Das  Rhe.n- , 
,  d")-  bul  after  the  cpcrj^tion  is  *om-  ; 
„  cted  we  hear  tona!  quirks  and  wr^-^ 
g  et  absurdly  Hke  those  which  come 
from  the   mouth   of  that  rogue  TiH 
EultenipUel.   in  .Straus.V,  most  de- 

All   that  fhe>-e   '»        }r-  ."^ciiey  s 
ryieie    which  A»e   are   inclined   to  set 
piece    '""^_;,„^,i.  in  its  instru- 

(  own  as  admiraaie    iiea_i  1     »  ■ 
lontal  workmanship.     V'nh  th^  best 
wishes- we  can  find  nothing  else,  ard  . 
.'are  therefore  mpelled  f> /iterate 
„o  concluding  observation  of  our  re- 
.V  of    the    first    performance  of 
Salome"  eleven  years  ^^o:  Sincere  ad^ 
ircrs   of  the  composer  plight  wisn 
at   h*    bad    chosen   a   more  savori 
,  eme   and    studied    different    mode  s 
•or'the   present   need    ^r^  mus^c^^ 
,, „i,t  father  than   expression),  but 
foliowing   a   tendency  against 
.  hich  it  is  useless  to  protest  and  he 
'.ust  hav«  his  meed  of  pra.se  for  what, 
doX  since  he  cannot  have  it  for 
what  Ko  ought^o  do^  _______ 

j  By  BICHABD  AtDMCH.  j 

The  L,etz  Quartet. 
The  Letz  Quartet  has  already  estab- 
lished a  place  for  itself  in  the  musical    Vj,"^^^^  lime 

life  of  New  York;  in  the  short  time  in:  Bodan»ky   is  a  oof 

which   It  has    been   in   existence    has!  T" .-H^siaMio  innuence  and  k 

reached   excellnce  in  Oie   difficult  ^-"t' orchestra  shows  'mproveme 
of  quartet  playing,   and  promises  still         •„„,,irtf,n     and     balance.  ^|/'"^,^ 
further   development   toward   the  high 
Ideals  which  it  has  obviously  set  for  it 
I  self.    It  began  its  third  season  with  ; 

t  *.    I  •  iri    n     Apnlinn  Ma 


■iit'.l^^'^dld  hirduU.et1o^ies  expa^ 
beyond  the  restrained  sv>  eetne.s 
a  muted  violin,  euch  as  he_,had 
an  obligato  m  Lleurance  s    ^  j 
waters    of  Minnetona, 

FoUot.,  who    haa  just^ar  ^^^^ 

'/b^o'^e  rh\"?reblt;^aff  he  a.op  a, 
tenderly  i n s  1  n u at i n g  * ^ « ^ o 

Decidedly  tb.s  kind  of  interp.^ 
live  art  is  ^he  vet'^unqucstionably 
masculine.     But   '"^^  ""\.,,pther  or 
has  Its  devotees    and  ^vheth^e^^^^ 

not  It  appeals  ^  ^our 
X'ffnilSed^r^^ur        Ke.me.s  at- 

Sd"florerrh^'e'fec?s^t5ultiv''ate. 
By  Richard  Aldrich 


las  obviously  sei  101  il- 
o^.;.  -V  began  its  third  season  with  a 
1  concert  last  evcnln  g1  n  Aeolian  Hall 
before  an  audience  of  music-;lovers  that 
found  much  ta  commend 
formanco      The  nroKiam 


•••   its  per- 
formance.    Tlie  program   includd  Mo- 
:  zarfs  quartet  in  F,  Beethoven  s  quartet 
in  A  minor,  Op.  1S2,  and  Ravel  s  T„. 


^  .........    -  -  ' 

tr'oduc't'ion  "'ancf'  Alfegro  for  strings, 
I  harp,  flute,  and  clarinet,  heard  here  tor 
1  the  first  time  in  its  original  version. 
I    The  auartet  has  reached  a 


Mr.  Bodanzky  had  a  very  fine  t.me| 

^-^-"^;XJgi.r:t^u;i^n 

^;Srrd^^air^;jrXv.a.^^^^^^^^ 
winds,    and    crack    youi    '  j 

aoes  a  iovMl  dis.inbancc,     Bui  of  tn« 

Mr.  Bodan»ky  is  a  con- 
ductor 01  --""^'^'^'^Uw^tmprovemeui 
ready  his  orchestra  ^Verh.ps 
in  precision  and  ^ome 
quslity  and  noble  9onont>  ui'i 
later.  in  a  recital  ot , 

T-aul  Reimer,  -''^  fn    Aeolian  1 

jwngs  yesterday  through 
Hall.     His  Proirramn  e  langed 

,he  now  ^f,"  ^^n'e  to  Hongs  of 

,0  French  lync«.  spirit- 
American  or.gm  '-^'^f^-^^^d^urleigh. 
nals  arranged  bv  i^^'T'^'  j,,,  jocal  au- 
y,r.  Keimers  -  -;\^';^°;:,,n,s  in.ere.i 
(liences.  and  his  eme        ^nusic  lovers. 

This  smger  is  eciippei  „i,ich  is 

and  some^lial  uny.eld.pe  xo.ce  w 


e  first  time  in  us  origuini  vc.  o...... 

The  quartet  has  reached  a  fine  quality 
in  its  ensemble,  in  a.ccuracy  of  intona- 
tion, in  a  full  spirit  of  understanding 

between  the  difftrc-nt    players,  m  pre-  „,.>„hai  iinvieiuifB  •   ,  ; 

cislon.  in  balance  of  the  parts..    There'  and  son  ^,"-3  relourceful  techn 

is  something  still  to  be  desired  in  sheer,  not  control  ed  O>  numbers  wit 

K.<..„„  ot  tonal  quality  when  the  tone  ,  g,,^         delivers  .^n    n        n-hter  moc 
,,^,,.1  a  .-crfnin  noint  of  DOwer  It   „i<,tinn  and  those  or  UB" 


Sp^:^1^of'l..bcri^Cou.^ 

The  opera  was  ,„„jVi  .  finn 

Wolfr,  ^^'o  once  again  ^-P'^/^tn'  ^ 

Zr^n'^^'^^e  l^^^  o^f  the] 
orchestra. 

■•Samson  and  DftUla"  was  th«  or-; 
fering  at  the  Metropolitan  ODera; 
House  last,  night,  it  might  better  bej 
called   "PaWx  and  .^t^T"  1 

matically  coasidered.  tho  h  r.ute 
hero  plays  second  fiddle  to  the 
Lmptress.  She  is  the  Protagonist 
Later  oa  the  .Suffragettes  ^Mll  re- 
vert! th-;  selfish.  -a.cul,nc  c-tc,- 
of  placiag  '-^,-/<=^jJ^r^rst  performance 
female.  But  at  ^^^"^ ^^^^on  who 
af  the  season  iiwas^^"^  victory. 

^^::Llne  and'lirper.sonated  the 
SSlSow.'Glh^iella  Be.anzont 

^ntKeof  the  ntost  effcoU^^^^^^^ 
pleasing  ?omvo^iuons  ^  J  ^^^^^^ 

CamiUc  «a'n'-'^*="^  „„.±.t  opera  nor 
foi-m.  it  is  "<^'f^!,'^°'lf  i^'^melodic, 
b-u,perlative  ;,),  some  of  the 

4^'^ 

Xch   tefiB  only^  or...  dramatic 
thriU---"Sam.scn  and  DaliU  1^ 
sensational,  bam^on  it.r^^  y 
,  down  the  T^otiBC;  it 
;  melodrama.     T  l^.Ji^  is  only  a  peg 
upon  whtdi  to  to^g  8       P^  ^j^^^^^  ^^ 
also  to  afford  the  droning, 
inditlge  in  ^^^^  P^^'vho  both  lovos 
i  Thrcombination  is  hardly 

and  hates.  The  comu.  ^^^^j 

novel.     Lii^e        J'^fisa  I^oh^ngreii. 
I  Bluebeard  yes.  and 

loo,  she  is  i>'tten  oy  pna.r>  a^^- 

i„  does  this  Jewish  ^ragoin.- 
fer  fror.i  other  inen  ■  rhe 

public.  ^"'^'^2'ov^rtheless  sees  her^a.s 
symbalism*  ne^e^tne^e  .^^ 

the  convcntlonaJ  scari  a  ^ 

nmkes  "°'t^P!triotic  Judith.  Which 
as  does  the  patriotic  J  ^^^j.  ^^^^^ 
is  natural  ,  enough.  ^J-  °  ^Vrators  of 
whoiie  ^°[b^wv  a  solar  myth-- 

the  legend--prob.i.bI>  ^^^1,^.^^.  K 
were  Je-'^^sh;  ^'^^^P;  ^.^L  from  the 
Zl  could  but  read  the  story^^  1 

Philistine's  point  01     I  Tndith— which 


beauty  ot  tonal  quality  when  the  tone 
goes  beyond  a  certain  point  of  power  it 
is  apt  to  become  a  little  strident  and  a 
little  thin  rather  than  rich  and  full.  Mr. 
Letz  is  a  musician  of  '■'">'  l"=iE-ht  into 


Letz  Is  a  musician  of  real  Insight  Into 
the  deeper  problems  of  chamber  rr'""^ 

His  reading  of  the  quartete  by  M  

was  spiritual,  rhythmically  elastic  and 
convcved  its  sense  of  urbane  gayetj 


Mozart 

was  spiritual,  rhythmically  elastic  and 
conveyed  its  sense  of  urbane  gayety  and 
especially  the  capricious  humor  of  the 
last  movement.  Beethoven's  quartet, 
one  of  those  last  five  that  were  so  long 
considered  cryptic  and  impo.sslble.  was 
played  with  the  technical  mastery  that 
is  the  first  requisite  for  its  exposition, 
with  sincere  depth  of  feeling  and  iinder- 
standing  of  Its  complex  emotional  con- 
tent.s  The  performance  was  one  that 
found  much  favor  with  the  listeners. 

Ravel's  piece  is  fascinating  In  its  ca- 
pricious tunefulness  and  luxurious  har- 
mony, such  as  Its  composer  does  iiol  al- 
wavs  pursue,  and  in  the  scintillating 
briillancy  of  its  instrumental  color.  The 
nnartet  had  the  assistance  in  this  com- 


briillancy  of  Its  instrumental  color.  1  he 
quartet  had  the  assistance  in  this  com- 
position of  Carlos  Salzedo  harp 
Georges  GrUsez,  clarinet,  and  Roscot 
ro.ssell,  flute.  Mr.  Salzedo' s  rhapsodi- 
cal passages   for  t*^»   h«rn  were  briU- 


The 

i  c 
h 

ao 

i:ai  ya»aa.ec.-i  lkj.  the  harp  were  brill 
lantly  played. 

Paul  Belmer's  Eecltal. 
Paul  Reimers,  tenor,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Aeolian  Hall  in 
which  he  reached  perhaps  the  ultimate 
point  of  exquisite  sensibility.  In  the 
purest  eighteenth  century  .sense  of  that 
word.  Some  of  the  planlssimos  of  his 
dying  falls  "  were  so  finespun  -so 
•delicate,  that  they  were  not  audible  to 
all,  and  the  Imagination  had  to  be  sum- 
moned to  complete  their  effects.  When 
he  Is  not  too  much  concerned  with  them 
there  Is  .<!omethlng  to  admire  in  the  ex 
.r  vir    T»f,lmprs-'.q  rllctSon.  some 


eeiicin;e        ...i  .  ivt.........  J  aicijuu,  srumc- 

tlmes  of  his  pliraslng.  He  sang  songs 
In  French  and  English,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  negro  spirituals. 

HEIFETZ  PLMiAT^PENING 
OF  NEW  CONCERT  SERlESj 

,rst  of  a  sei^i^  afternoon  concerts 
lectures  to  continue  through  this  and 
next  month  was  given  V*^'^."^^^' ."Vj  . 
RUz-Carlton  under  the  ^^-f^"'"  "'^^^^  .'^ 
Uorneman  and  the  Patronage  of  seve-al 
v.omen    ot    society.     The    soloists  were 
eha  Heifetz,  violinist,  and  Miss  Ell 
.„.sey.  contralto.   In  three  numbers  and 
:,h  numerous  encores  Mr.  Heifetz  d.s 
,.ed  his  mastery   of  his  violin. 
,„iscv.  who  disclosed  a  voice  of  pleas... 
a.ough  light  quality,   contributed  two 
ot  ,onss  in  addition  to  an  ana 
:,im  •■Mignon." 

Tiie  nfih  evening  concert  of  the  New 
Svrnphony   Society  took  place  at  C'ar- 
n^irie  Hall  last  night.    'I'he  iJ.ogramme 
braced  three  numbers,  the  K  minor 
mphony  of   Irahms.    Henry  Hadley  s 
■  Sa'.        "  and  Wa  sner's  "Fly- 


■    „n    Lis   numbers  with 

But   he   delivers  •^''J''^„f"ugh,er  mood 
appreciation  and  .hose  g^^^ 

„.ith  a  certain  <i^^l^'^^^^,.,,,  yesterday 
„  cmmendable.     "'f  Y=ed 
appeared  lo  be  well  pleased. 

I,et.  «u»rtet'.  Concert 

The,  l.e.z  Quarj^  ^ILn" n"'"te;i^n 
cert  of   their  .t'^rd        ,„,„,bers  of  the 

Kail  las.  -v*^""^^-  .yVme  as  at 
organization  are  '^^fj'^g,,.,  who  was 
,ne  leader  b*'"^  ."^^'t  of  (he  Kneisel 
formerly  second  ^  o'^^^^[^  Sandor  Har- 
Quar.et.  ^^^'^'^.^itn  Edward  Krelner, 
marti  second  Moun. 
^,:u:'and  Gerald  Maas.  oe>!o. 

The  ^-'^-'j;;^^  NO     °,0.    in  the 
qu^rle.    m    F   '"'j'"  U^ihoven's    in  A 

n.inor.  opus  1^;-  .  ^  f„,  quartet,  harp, 
duotion  and  ■'^"«S'"'  .  '    _,as  announced 

u,e  and  1^  f  Ume  be-e  i"  the 

played  for  .he  first  iinic 
I  orisinal  version.  arranged  wif 

The  programme    V. as  »"f^^^^^,„ve 
taste  and  good  v*".e.>  -  be.wee 
.work  was  a  tower  of  ^t  eng  ^^^^ 
I  r  fr"nr;iie  Parisian;, 

ultra-mod.>rn  ^^^f  '°'  ^^nt  of  his  quar- 
p.avel.    The  third  ,  explained 

lie.  Beethoven  '^''^^t'^a;  Recovery 
J;r'V:^-l.'nieV::vdianmode. 

their  best  work,  no  doub.  m  t  ) 
quartet.    They  gave   t  with  nn  ^^^_.^^) 
correct     pitch     P';^;^^;"  , he  matter  of 
They  have  advanced  ,n  tne  ^^^^ 
homogeneity  of    on-   /  -ph 
%r^U  hUrr  little  moree,e^- 


Samson  et  Dalila.  , 
„»  n   larce  audience  at  the] 

„rp=o„r„%\r  HO... 

when  "  Samson  ct  l^abU    ;^as  B  j 
war:xpi:  nrd  by  the  fact- 
Tharit       o^of  Mr.  Caruso's  operas; 

Saenss.    j-cw,  .,,.p  duller  than  thlsi 

at  the  Metropolitan,  aie  auuci 
::^romise^e^een«ie  opera  and  the 

to' s^-."  cither  ^P-pose  and, 
serving  either  O"  -asi  ns  U  is^a  _ 
opera  grouped  aiou  d  two  ^^^| 

cal  «P'«°'^f ', ''^.^  "ehief  one.  Unfor- 
eecond  act  is  f  cannot  | 

rriii       thesrthrough  on  his  own  ' 

Impersonation  ^R?,out  its  sinister 

merits  ;  't  .^•»«"°4e  feU  short  of  the 
allurement;  but  .she  lei^  ^j^^  .^,oice^ 

demands  made  b>  "^^t-.    These  demands 
and  art  of  the  singej  .  ^^^^ 
are  in  truth  lf\^°f^nda.menfs.ls  oi 
volve  .some    of  ^"'linia.  Besanzonl 
good  singing-    Now  Mtw 
Shown  that  ever  since  hei 

inconsiderable  value  ,  of  vocal; 

first  appearance  her  comm  ^^^^.^ 
art  has  seemed  less  suie  anu  ^ 
She  has  to  sins  in  ^am^^eu 
mercilessly  showed  ^^"'^^frequently  un- 

-a  .^d|  find  ^'^it  woos^o  ^^.^^x 


portunltTes  as  San  son 
L  the  mtisic  goes  and  he  g  Q 
best  zealotisly  and  ^ofj';^;^";^  the  part] 
voice  an  action.  His  S'hsnig  1  ^,.aint;| 
has  continence  ancl  aU^^tic 
he  Is  selc  om  tempted  \  -leve 
ceases  which  make  the  jum  ^j^^^, 
And  when  Mr  C^r"^o  ^-oulc 
18  beauty  of  the  highest  typ  ^^^^^ 

be  too  much  to  fay  ina'-  .  .jyi, 
Character  seem  v  v,dly  lnt«esting^,^^ 

Interest  does  h°t  reside  in 

characterization  IS  serious  ana 

ent  Qualities  are  ^^  ell  lemern  ^^^^^ 

The  rest  °f,^'^^„^^fin  recent  seasons 
repetions  of  the  opera  in  i  jormance 

Bplrlt  into  it. 
"~^e  wonder '^f  we  are  cruel  omy  w  | 
be  kind  in  suggestins  that  last  night  , 
performance  at  the  Metropolitan  ought 
to  have   been   termed  "Samson  san.s 
D<lila"     At  all  events.  Samson  was 
p;esent,  and  present  to  a  superb  a 
towering     degree.      Those     doubt  ng 
Thomases  who  have  never  v-.'-  ^f^^"^ 
able  to  see  in  Mr.  Cariso  anythine  bu. 
a  singer  pure  and  simple  would  have 
L^n 'converted  if  -they  had  seen  his 
Samson.    It  is  useless  to  speak  of  his 
vocal  art,  except  to  say  that  his  voice 
was  all  that  it  ever  has  been,  his  style 
as  serene,  his   authority   as  perfect 
_  .  ,   „  fio-nre  equally  worth;. 


Ln^ass.  tW's  t>ie  fK,int  ^^of  ^t^- 
fable;  Sam^"?  ."^^rarnatic  dignity  >n 
sion.  '^''^f^v     He   serves  oncc| 

this  singing-Piai-  antique  pa>- 

more  to  PrpPOU"^  tne     ^  ,^ 

the  individual.  mouth  oil 

'"^But  the  ni"S'C  put  \.„,ing.  froiTil 
this  enchantress  es  the .  f avori U  I 
the  Song  of  ^P^"'"^.  .0  voix.'  Thel 
'mou  coeur  ^^o^^  ,t  %  the  Ivr.^ 
love-duo  m  ,c  demonstration  <ui 
climax;  the  athlet  o  aei  ^p^.i 
thf^d  of  the  last  .cene  pathetic! 
eially  impressive  thoug  .nasse.ll 

drown  the  ^'''S!™thor  Ash         fl«s°  I 
opeia-oratono   ^^^^i^^^^ma.  "^^'^o't 
nor   good   red   "  ."^'"rroscanlm  or  Bo  I 
'^^a.  conduc^-ir    I'-e  ro       _^^^j,olent  - 

dan.^ky    to  ^^f^^^Zd  chorus  m  Aa| 


lu.nuB^..--  .-  rebearsius-         1  ;        serene,   his   authorii-y         r  - 

he    benefit   of                  more  eU-ganc^  !  as   serene,   .  ^^lly  worth;, 

savers  still  have  »  l'"'*  "    delivery       :  But  he  was  also  a  figure  equauy 
^  „v,e  ,0,  acquire,  bu.  their  de     _r                .France.   Mr.  Caruso's  Samso 
5wavs  enjoyable  for  it.'  spiri'-   j  ,  ol  reniem       ^   1,  „,iH,  the  «ea1 


ry  \fj  :  But  he  was  aiso  a  '"'"""'     ,•'  o„„,oi 

.p.  •       i,,  ,„in..     Thei.     .f  remembrance.   Mr.  Caruso  6  Samson 

enjoyable  for    ^'  ^P>;';       ,.,J  ;  °f  reme         ^      ^^^^  ^.^^ 

assistants  in  "''^  ^^^\os,.oe  I'ossell  |  '^''-^^^  7" /  ,  ,  operatic  stage. 
ra-lo»  tfalzedo.  harp,  '    I    impersonations  ot  tne  i>i        ,  „:ti,  . 

.   firi.sez.  clarinet.   >  1  »    t-        .   „t;nn  informed  with  a 


Carlos  t;al7.eao.   ■-'.^  •    '  ,,,a,.inet. 
flute,  and  Georges  Giisez. 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

PAUL  BEIMEBS.  singer   of  In- 
^"^^rnational  fame  and  now  a 
tuU-fledged    Citizen    °«  Jf  ^ 
united  States,  gave  a  "C'tal  yee^  | 
aay  afternoon  In  Aeo  'an  HaU. 
Maurice  ^'--/;J;'%e"  txoduced 
i:\^^llc^  the  InecK  Briber, 
.after  an  ^absence  from  the  con^^ 
,;  stage  extending  over  ^cveral^. 
11      Mr.  r.eiraers   IS   a  ui 

artist  par  «=fll%"o  'be  making  at\ 
reTJ^ne^as^muV^mo'ney  as  Enrico 

""^ri^  not  because  ot^J^'^^Z"'^!: 
however,  which  |e|^«o  and  Umited 
come  even  more  fragile  a  ^^^^^ 

in  range  than  delicacy  of 

because  of  the  ej?"'^'  jmers  is  ad- 
^'y'^nrve^terday^e  brought 
mired.    And  J^^teiu^J  programme 
to  hifl  Performance  of  a  Pr  s^^.^^^ 

devoted  Urgely  t°  {^^^"'numbers  in 
but     including    also    English,  the 
Italian.   Spanish   and  J^^iiB  ^ 
same  dainty  graces  and  cn 
had   distinguished  his 
tbe  na.st. 


IS  lO-u-dy  «...    ^to„p 

impersonations  of  the  operatic  .  age 
it  is  an  impersonation  informed  with  a 

^7st  perfect  Synthesis  of. sinking  and 
Sg'that  he  has  yet  aU-ned 

Of    the    Dalila    01  iui"<-- 
Be^anzoni,  there  is  another  \ale  to  t^U^ 

U  is  l'"t^=''''J.?„'Ffchch  for  th;  first 
singing  the  P'"^"?^ her  Italian 

'""f-  that  sh  posL-^s  a  voice  of, 
parts   that  She   po     except  its  uppeii 

has  been  "ade  knov.n  to  Ne^    ^   ^^^^  1 
H^o^uef  r^Ma'^rarete  Matze^ 
"''^?'th^  other  parts  high  praise^^oulO^ 
go  to'the  Hv  :  •  ■■■       '      ■    ■  ,1, 
snd  honpr 


-,re.^rie^nurinth.^^^ 
fo  CO   Uke  Joseph's  oof.       "J  ^otos, 

^^r'"famo-  »^-^rstiu"eave1  mucJ] 
Yobe     Her  swinging  stilWe  j^giess. 

f.^r,  n  also  marUea 
her  impersonation^  H  a 
Her  be.st  work  thus  tar.  ^gg^,,y  ,0 
Of  Caruso  it  18  °J}^.  yoioe  antl 
say  that  he  w-^^  ^".^f^'^Frencb  diction 
gloriously  sang.  »is  ^  '  costume 
I,  admirable,  and  h.s  new  I 
picluresQue.  "°ed    the  ca«t.\ 

P^,:v,ier  Dua  ^om  .us^  ncidentall 
^^^l''fhTro^vas^  a  packed  house.] 

By  HENRY  T.  FINCK 
French  Opera  Comme  II  F^^it- 

in    the  ^«'■f°'■'^n^'^«t.erfom'eil 
opems  as  they  ought  to  be  ^as 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  OomPan.  h^.1 
^ade  cx.mmendablo,  P-^-^.^lf 
the  la.st  few  years-    The  cnm^ 
th.,   ..melioration  wa--,  achleNcd  la^t 
.ligoi.     vvi,rn    Salnt-S:.en  - 


work,  mi  <■  1    Dalila,     ^^i'■>  ^i''--'' 

with  thrlUins  resuU.s    never  [  before , 
equalled  In  N«w  York,  not  ivon  In , 
when  It  was  sung  at  Hammer-  I 
stein's  Manhaitlan  Opei  a  Houho  un-  | 
der  i::ampaninl,  with  OiTv-lIlc-UiSache  i 
as  DalilM,  Dalmorte  as  Samson  and  | 
Dufrannr  a.s  high,  priest.  | 
Ijast  night  Albert  Wolff  wag  tho[ 
conductor,  Caruso  the  Sanjson,  Be- 
sanzonl  the  Dalllo.  Couzinou  the  High 
Priest,  Rothler  tho  Old  Hebrew.  The 
first  act  was  somewha,V^Il ;  it  is  mu- 
s«ically  the  least  Intcrc^ig   of  the 
three,  and  its  performance  grave  little 
promise  of 'the  splendors  achieved  in 
the  later  Hcenes.    Bven  Caruso  was 
not  at  iris  best  in  this  act,  hut  as  the 
opera  progressed  he  rose  to  heights 
of    vocal  splendor  and  dramatic  In- 
tensity in  song  and-  action  such  as 
even  he  seldom  scales.    It  was  pre- 
dicted some  years  agx>  of  his  enact- 
ment of  the  part  of  Samson  that  it  j 
would  be  recorded  as  onft  of  the  great- 
f'ht  impersonations  of  the  operatic  1 
stage.    It  can  be  ao  recorded  now. 
Were  his  voice  but  lialf  of  what  it  now 
is.   his   Samson  would   enthrall  the 
hearer    and    the    spectator    as  few 
operatic  achievements  have  ever  en- 
thralled.   He  is  often  at  his  best  in 
French  operas — "Carmen,"  "Manon," 
"Paust,"     "Rom6o,"   "Prophfete" — ^but 
his  Samson  tojw  them  all.    It  ranks 
as  liigh  as  Jean  de  Reszkc's  Rom^o, 
Siegfried  and  Tristan.    Caruso  is  now 
ripe  for  tho  Wa«ner  opera*.  Ten 
years  ago  tew  believed  he  ever  would 
be.   If  any  one  doubts  It  now,  let  him 
witness  his  fervid  exhortations  to  the 
discouraged  Hebrews;  his  manly  ef- 
forts to  resist  the  allurementa  of  the 
temptress;  his  utter  abandonment  to 
despair  when  he  realizes  how  he  has 
been  entrapped;  his  wobegono  pray- 
er for  release  through  death  when, 
blinded,  shorn  of  hla  locks,  barefoot, 
ho  turns  and  turns  the  mill  wheel, 
and,  finally,  his  supplication  to  the' 
G<od  of  Israel  before  ho  takes  hold 
of  the  two  middle  pillars  and  in  mak- 
ing the  bouse  collapse  slays  more  at 
his  death  than  he  slew  In  liis  life. 
A  toucblfig  detail  wa;9  his  kissing:  the 
ttoy  who  had  taken  care  of  him  and 
sending   blm  away   to   escape  the 
slaughter. 

In  the  DaUla  ot  3ilme.  Besanzoni 
there  were  moments  when  she  rose  to 
the  heights  ot  her  victim's  art — 
notably  In  the  creat  "Mon  coeur 
a'ouvr«  &  ta  vols,"  after  her  yoloe 
joins  tho  tenor's.  (Here  one  could 
understand  how  Polacco  could  say  to 
Pitts  Sanbom  that  hem  Is  "the  vole© 
of  the  century."  The  -volet,  perhai>s, 
yee.  But  tmfortana.t«ly  that  voles ; 
more  than  half  th©  time  is  not  at  Its 
'beet;  it  needs  fully  a  year's  careftil 
training  before  it  equals  the  technical 
demands  of  a  part  like  Dalila.  She 
has  more  temDerajnent  than  taste; 
yet,  with  an  its  faults,  her  Dalila  Is 
fascinaOng,  and  her  personal  beauty 
atones,  for  some  shortcomings. 

As  the  High  Priest  M.  Couzinou 
»ang  6Ui>erbly  and  M.  Rothler  also 
was  at  his  best  The  whole  cast,  in- 
deed, was  good;  the  scenic  effects — 
including  the  hallet  scene,  which  sug- 
5:ested  "Aphrodite,"  and  the  realistic 
fall  of  the  temple — ^were  worthy  of  the 
Metropolitan;  the  chorus  sang  its| 
beautiful  music  impressively,  while! 
the  orchestra — ah — that  deserves  a 
special  paragraph. 

It  had  been  previously  demonstrated  < 
<in  "Faust"  and  "Carmen")  that  the 
engagement  by  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza  of' 
Albert  Wolff  as  conductor  of  the  I 
French  operas  in  his  repertory  was  a ' 
stroke  of  managerial  genius  If  fur- 
ther proof  was  wanted,  M.  Wolff's  in- 
spired re-cr%atlon  of  this  operatic  score 
Would  furnish  It  In  abtmdance.  The 
present  writer  corfesses  that  he  had 
heretofore  regajded  "Samson  ct  Da- 
lila" aa  beautiful  and  dramatic  in  spots 
only.  Last  night  It  presented  itself 
as  a  masterwork  from  almost  the  be- 
ginning to  tho  end.  The  tender  miisic 
was  tenderly  played,  the  stonn  music 
stormJly,  the  passionate  music  pas- 
sionately. Half  a  centurj-  old,  this 
spore,  as  set  forth  by  M.  Wolff,  seemed 
of  yesterday — hardly  an  amtiquated 
bar  In  ii.    Of  how  many  opera-s  can 


<u,,  „  .,.„i    M       lo.anin.  who  VERA  JANACOPULOS  SINGS. 

first  converted  ua  to  "Madama  Butter-   

fly."   M.  Wolff  ha.«)  done  tho  same  for  Songs  of  Stravinsky  with  Grotesque 
"Samson  ct  DaJila"  as  a  whole.    He    "Asides"  from  Musicians  Amuse, 
i.s  a  French  Toscaninl.  equally  llcry,,    vora  Janar^opuln.,   a   f ivpck-Tirazilian 
circumspect,    authoritative,    tempera-  soprano  who.se  Inturprt  tatlvo  rather  than 


authoritative 
mental.  A  great  acquisition!  The 
singers,  too,  must  love  him  for  the 
way  he  gives  the  cues  and  takes  their 
burden.'i  off  their  ehoulder.s  a  la  Anton 
Seldl.  The  huge  audience,  which  had 
distinguished  Caruso  and  his  a-sso- 
ciates  with  cordial  applause,  also 
showered  its  thanks  on  the  conductor 
at  the  end. 


inualcal  Klfts  oft"n  recall  her  compatriot 
NovaLs,  Kave  tJie  last  word  In  exotic 
tone  poetry  by  iRor  .Stravinsky  ycstor- 
dav  ai  Aeolian  Hull— four  songs  In  name 
pnly,  (Iptlalmlne  In  Hnsslan  of  an  old 
jnaii  and  beifgars.  a  yoiinc  fsM.  a 
Colore],  with  ^rote.uque  "  a.«lae.s  "  from 
eiRht  romiiitnting  pl.iyers  of  string  and 
Kvlnii  Instruments,  its  If  without  wonlH 
rio  txpress  ),helr  ainiizement.  (ieorpe 
BarrfTi!  led  the  assisting  playerH  from 
tlio  .'symphony  So<:ioty.  and  these  rnu.ii- 
^lan?  themselves  luug-lied  aloud  with  the 
Toarinp  audience  at  Stravinsky's  merry 
Jc-its,  thouKh  there  were  Hinsians  prcs- 
lent.  IneUidinpr  Prokoflcff,  Michel  Foklne. 
and  others,  who  applauded  with  evident 
rell.sh. 

Mis."?  Janacopulo.=i  .sanpr  tWo  novel  pat- 
ter .song-.'  In  Freneh  by  Jean  Hur6  and 
several  elaborate  pieces,  for  which  her 
vocal  equipment  l.s  yet  slender,  by  Du- 
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Stravinsky's  Paimy  Songs. 

Humorists  are  the  rarest  of  all  birds 
»mong  composer.?.  Tet  now  there  are 
two.  Liondon  and  New  Tork  audiences 

have  lately  been  hugely  diverted  by  'pare  and  Moussorgfiky 
Percy  Grainger's  amusing  "Cliildren's 
March,"  which  will  soon  he  heard  in 
every  city  that  has  an  orchestra.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  the  other  musical 
lui-Tiorist,  Stravinsky,  supplied  four 
aew  song-s,  wliich  convul.s-ed  the  audi- 
tnc^  with  laughter.  T'hey  were  sung 
3y  tlie  Greelf'  Brazilian  arti.st.  Vera 
In nJU'opulOR.  to  tlie  accompaniment  of 
>  :'-Mti\\  band,  con.si.<ins:  of  violin, 
: ■>-']:•.  'i-.-llo.  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bas- 
■■-<•  I.  :<'.}:['■]•  Georges  Barrftrc.  One 
\'  '  '  iiave  fuippcsed  that  .so  few 
-  could  make  so  many  kinds  o'' 
■i'  .,1,  noi*»s.  It  was  a  sort  ot 
•  ■  I  '  -xi  to  a  chfimber  mu.'=ic 
\    .  .i  redeemed  the  music  from 


DVorak  fl  turd  sympnony  ^b-» 
ftunto.1  by  JoHef  Strunsky  "^'^^ 
..ffertioh.   It  is  d  melodic  ""'1^' J^f, 
'M-hi'Uzo  of    which    BoundH  rrosfiest. 
W«  tcall  Dr.  Dvorak'H 
iHfl  S'nfonw  ila,  which  he  condUctefl  I 
1   twenty -five  yWrs  ago  *t  a  concert, 
of  Jcannette  M.    Thurher's  NrUlonal 
ronjiervatot  y.   The  cainp'jwr  did  not 
r^m^  ih  3  third  movement  fto  superbly 
'  '  Slr™y  tor  the  Patcm__r«.80ft 


ConKervatoty 

y  t 

Tho  Ph 
nesS  in 
b-ky'K  overture 
;i,bl'i  cvenln 


^9 


Kir-r  of  being  meaninglesa  and 

on;.raseou3  wa.s  the  fact  that  the 
grunts  and  squeaks  and  sduibs  were 
but  a  literal  musical  translation  of 
the  "poems."  Here  are  two  speci- 
men s : 

"Hark  thee.  Uncle  Kornilo!  G*o  har- . 
ness  thy  mare  and  let  u.s  away  to  the 
fair  of  Nakau,  where  we  mdy  drown 
our  .sorrows.  Tlicre  we  will  find  a 
goodly  brew,  one  to  give  us  such  a 
head!  And  a  gay  time,  to  boot! 
Come,  let  us  get  drunk,  old  boy!"  , 

"In  a  deserted  village,  there  is  a 
hedge;  under  the  hedge,  there  is  an 
old  man  taking  his  soup.  Three  beg- 
gars come  up  and  ask  for  a  share.  To 
the  legless  one,  the  old  man  orders 


SOPHIE  I3RASLAU  Sir 

Sophie  Braslau  delighted,  also  sur» 
prised,  a  large  audlunco  at  Carnegi* 
Jiall  with  her  beautiful  singing,  her 
luscious  brunette  contralto;  above  all 
hi  her  finished  art.    She  is  now  an 
artiste  of  authority  and  charm,  and 
the  oftenor  we  lieai*  her  the  more  we 
a<imire  her.    The  occasiwa  waa  the 
fourth  Thursday  afternoon  concert  of 
the  New  ITork  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  Miss  Braeiau  bug-an  with  that 
old  stalking-horse  of  ambitious  coa» 
traltos,  "Ah!  Quel  Giorno,"  from  Koj" 
sini's  "Semiramide."      Slie  sang  the 
florid  tnusic  in  her  rich,  oily  tones, 
and  apart  from  her  fondness  lor  a 
Wide-open  quality  in  her  remarkable 
lowf-r  rtgistcr,  her  delivery  was  mo.st 
Igratifyiftg.    And  it  should  be  rem^,ni- 
lored  that  in  this  school  of  einging 
site  is  not  a  stylist. 
I    In  the  Moussorg.sky  lyrics,  Which 
hiake   most   mode.-n    song  literature 
I  seem  like  pasteboard,  she  Was  cv»n 
more  successful,  she  positively  thriUed. 
'  She  afeted  With  her  voice.  Sophie 
Braslau  is  one  of  the  few  contraitoB 
before  the  public  to-day  who  know  hov%r 
to  sing.  She  is  matuHng'  rapidly.  That 
I  she  was  warinly  welcomed  and  reOailed 
iIJb  onJy  a  tribute  to  the  taste  of  her 
fl«arer.s,  who  were  miiny, 

A  touching  episode,  and  eiflfe,  alas' 
unforeseen  la.=*.  week,  was  the  flaying 
of  G.-ieg's  solemn  Funeral  March  Under 
Walter  Datnrosch'B  sympathetic  baton. 
Thus  did  he  fitUngly  mark  the  passing 
(Df  JVIary  Rhlnelander  Callender,  who 
died  a  lew  daye  ago.    To  her  friends 


"Cariri.  ii"  wa.M  repeated  last  niglit  4t  fhel 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  with  a  familiar 
east  It  was  a  lively  performanee.  J  he 
new- French  conductor.  Albert  P"^;-; 
more  life  inU.  the  opera  than  it  ha.s  had 
s"nce  the  days  when  Arturo  Toscanini  di- 

MWH  Geraldine  Farrar  was  a  strenuous 
C^-men  and  Giovanni  Martinelh  sang  h.sj 
music  with  dramatic  fervor.  Robert  Cou- 
Snou  Tas  Escamilio  and  Mme  Mar^  Sun  ] 
delius  Micaela.  •  Lesser  -oles  were  sun„ . 
bf  MisfMai-y  Mellish,  Mme.  Louise  Berat,, 
Paolo  Ananian,  Octave  Dua  Andres  do 
Scgurola  and  Mario  Laurentio,  ^^'le  M 
iRosina  Gain  and  Giuseppe  Bonflgl^o 
danced  brilliantly  through  a  Spanish  love 
dance. 


1    Youthful  Pianists  Heard 

jMiss  Arnold  Gives  First  Recital 
1  at  Aeolian  Hall 

Two  yoting  people  played  the  piano- 
1  forte  at  Aeolian  Hall  yetserday.  In 
the  aftefiioon  Miss  Juliette-  Arnold 
gave  her  first  recital.  A  slip  of  a  girl, 
she  showed-  plain  talent  too  soon  en- 
couraged to 'cope  with  the  exigencies 

°'ln  [^r^4ning  Ferdinan^|;W^hs,nan 
gave    an    aWe-inspiring  .^'^^ibition  ot 
"trength  and  speed.    Under  his  relent- 
tjs-  fingers  the 


that  he  take  to  his  heels,  to  tlie  arm-  l«he  was  always   "Mary"   Callender,  i 

les.5  one,  that  he  hold  out  his  hands,  (i^f'^JJf;?  ^/ she  was  one  of  those  I 

1  *    *l    ^^-t,^  Mri^  Xrlanda  of  hiUsic  <if  Walter  Damrosch,  ' 

and  to  the  tattei^lemalion  tliat  ne  hide        n,„  tvt.^„  i:r„,.i,  c...  ^  ^  ,  


himself  in  his  cloak." 

Poor  Stravinsky!  He  can  jest, 
though  he  lies  ill  and  hungry  in  Switz- 
erland. He  would  have  been  pleased 
with    tlie   reception   of   his  musical 


(Df  the  New  York  Symphony  Orches 
t"a,  who  are  becoming  rarer.  Miss 
'^allender  played  aft  inobtfuaive 
put  none  the  less  t>nwerful  i*ole 
J;i  the  musical  life  of  this  city  dur- 
ing- the  past  three  decndf^s.  The  audi- 
ence reverently  .stood  during  the  soni- 


tinued  until  Miss  Janacopulos  and  Mr. 
Barrfere,  heeding  the  call  for  "Les 
quatres,"  repeated  all  the  four.  They 
are  absurdly  short — a  minute  or  two 
each.  That's  part  of  the  joke.  Brevity 
is  the  soul  of  musical  wit  Tet  how 
few  composers  have  their  wits  about 
them! 

Miss  Janacopulos,  who  always  en- 
tertains even  blas6  concertgoers,  be- 
gan with  four  of  the  loveliest  songs 
of  Chopin  and  Grieg,  whicli  slic  sang 
with  much  expression,  although  her 
voice  and  intonation  were  not  so  good 
as  later  on,  when  she  saug  groups  of 
French  and  Russian  songs.  Not  the 
least  shade  in  tho  lines  and  words 
ever  escapes  her,  while  her  face  re- 
flects every  sentiment  in  the  poem  as 
accurately  and  charmingly  as  does  her 
voice.  Some  singers  do  too  much  in 
the  way  of  gesture  and  facial  expres- 
sion; some  too.  little.  Mi.ss  Janacop- 
ulos knows  fust  how  far  an  artist 
must  go  in  this  direction. 


jokes  in  New  York.   The  tumult  con-  !  ^"■e  inarch,  and  there  were  tnany  W<>t 

eyes. 

Xo  !!.^<^J1  to  the  ftUphdnioiig  }5iay» 
ing  of  this  ortranization,  its  pelUl- 
cl<Mty,  p!anpr»ficy  and  ''loquence,  wa* 
haJffx  frt  (Sensitive  ears  Wounded  by  V 

the  harsh  and  undistinguished  tonal 
.lua.  ity  of  several  other  orchestral 
Dodies  Mr.  Damrosch  knows  how  to 
mix  his  colors  deftly.  ChurpenUer's 
Symphonic  Suite,  "Impressions  of 
Italy  picturesque,  pleasing,  though 
hardly  Bigniflcant  music,  opened  the 
o'  ^"^"^  Mos2kowski 

'^^Z  iu  SPe<^'ally  to  be  Coinmended 
were  the  accompaniments  to  Miss 
Braslau'g  lovely  singing. 

HErFEf  IK  AT  THK  PHtLHARMOVlC. 

Seemingly,  ill  the  fiddle  "fans"  in 
^i^^'nal^'T  thronged  Carnl- 

H«if».  '^'S-hl.    for  Jaschu 

foni  SiJ"^^  H?*  hiagnical  spungold 
tone  played  the  Alcndelsohh  violin 
concerto  a.ssisted  by  the  Philhar 
monic  SoHeiy.  And  the^  /ere  no^ 
disappointed,  these  euthuslltl  ^ 
the  youn,g  genius   was    in  sprendid 

only  he  can  sing  this  Well  worn 
composition,  and  fimt  cotlsin  to  toe 

^we^i   i-'iH^^""  dear  to 

bv^  th^  ^oJiservatoi-y  graduates. 
o>  the  same  composer,  Heifez'a  in- 
terpretation is  never  tho  me  twice 
"e  was  in  a  capricious,  gvpsv-like 
mood  and  like  Chopin's  plav^s-t! 
f,f  by    the    critic  Chorkyi 

«k  '"^^,1.*  ?ood  deal  about  in  his 
that  is,  the  Heifetz  tone  Uke 
i  Einstein's    theory    of    light.    %  al! 
curves;  the    rigid    eti^ight   lirte  is 

Tt^k'the^ln:"^'    i^-'-  '•"^•^ts."  m 

took  the  Allegro  at  a  presto  pace 
w-ith  all  sorts  of  subtle  inflectlcins  • 
I  Phrasing  and  accents.  But  boautlfu!' 
always  the  stormy  enthusiasm  that 
followed  was  deserved. 

The  novelty  by  Florent  SchmJtt  a 
\  lennese  Rhap.sody,  proved  a  heavv 


METROPOUT.VN  OPER.^  HOUSE— "Samson 
et  DalUa,"  an  opera  In  three  acts,  by 
CamUle  Saint-Saens.    Sung  in  French. 

The  Cast. 

Da'ila   Gabriella  Besanzoni 

.Samson   Enrico  Caruso 

The  High  Priest  Robert  Couzinou 

Abimelech   Paolo  Ananian 

An  Old  Hebrew  Leon  Rothler 

A  Philistine  Messenger  Octave  Dua 

first  Philistine  Pietro  Audlslo 

Second   Philistine  Vincenzo  Reschlgllan 

Incidental  Dances  by  I^ilyan  Ogden  and  Corps 
de  Ballet. 
Conductor  Albert  Wo  ff. 


going  \  alse,  too  heavily  orcl.ostfat-d 
and  far  from  an  apt  evocation  of  t',a 
once  gay  city  on  the  Dattube.  ft  rSade 

fM^SH^^''?"  '^"^  composer  had 

fall6h  fisleep  and  dreamed  of  Joha^n 
S  i-^ljSs,  but  When  he  a^ok*f  h9  foKhd 
h^^lj''  Hoboliett     Th«  oudTenoe 


ihordsr-rfi«.-a  Bach- 
Tausig  orsan  toccata  became-fearsome 
tMnes  His  force  was  slighUy  curbed 
in  th^  fu-nie  ^^ich  followed,  or  rather 
1  transferred  to  his  feet,  whi*  .pressed 
tiie  pedals  with  such  <='?e^|5'  tiiat  he 
blurred  the  effect  of  his  riimble  fii^- 
^ers  His  nerf  ormance  of  ^B.ethovc^'s 
Sonata  No. "3.  in  C  minor,  further  con- 

Se!  the  i-P«-'°%^^f,^  ,f  length 
this  youTig  man  is  an  affaif  ot  strengm 

tind  vielocity.    -'■ 

In  the  evening  at  Aeolian  Ferdinand 
Waclismun  played  an  importaiit  program 
of  well  chosen  piano  uiiinbers  to  the  cm 
lent    aiwroval    of    a    considerable  cn- 
i  ™tion        Bach-Ta,isic.  Becthoveu, 
I  hlutpin.  Gluck-Sgambtiti,  Kr«sler-Godox>- 
«:kv    Brahms-Rabinstein  and  LiS7.t  were 
'  vaViously  represented  in  tlie  interesting 
list. 


Symphony  Plays 
in  Memory  of 
Miss  Cullender 

rGreig's  Funeral  March  for  Rounder 
and  Supporter  of  the 
Orchestra, 


In  memory  of  Miss  Mary  Rhinelander 
Callender,  who  died  December  6  last,  the 
Symphony  Society  Orchestra  '  played 
"^reig's  Funei-al  Marcli  yesterday  after- 
loon  at  its  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall.  ^lijJs 
Oallender  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tho 
■society  and  for  many  years  was  a  snp- 
lorter  and  a  diro.tor,  giving  eiitliueiastic 
-•ncouragement  to  al!  of  the  orchestra  s 
ictivities  and  promoting  all  that  is  g-ooU  '  ' 
Tiusic. 

Miss  Sophie  Bnislau,  cojilralto  of  the 
Metropolitan    opera    company,    was  the 
soloist,  and  Walter  Damroscli  conducted. 
She  has  not  been  heard  In  opera  yet  this 
-■cason,  hut  her  singing  of  the  aria  "Ah 
CJurl   Giorno,"    from   Rossini's  "Semira- 
Tiide,"  showed  clearly  that  none  of  the 
.icw  operatic  contraltos  heard  here  r. 
iently  can  be  compared  to  lier  for  bea 
.and  evenness  of  voice,  for  range  and 
'ul  management  of  both  fortissimo  t 
oianissimo  tones.    Her  voice  never  l 
sounded    better.     She    sings    with  mo. 
freedom  and  ease  than  formerly.  Her 
.,olo  was  beautifully  sung,  and  a  large 
audience  heard  it  with  evident  delight. 

The  plaving  of  the  orchestra  in  Carpor 
tier's  "impressions  d'ltalie,"  which  open- 
the  programme,  wa:?  exceedingly  gooi. 
One  can  complain  of  a  lack  of  vigor^m 
some  of  Mr.  Damr.jsch's  reading,  but  on  y 
wonder  can  be  expressed  for  the  love!' 
tone  of  t:he  strings  and  the  wood  wina 
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J  the  fine  pla-ving  ot  me  brasses,   ^-...wu,  r  ra  nuescu.,       aiurum,       ^  xixutai-M, 

loii  U  color  was  heard  in  the  ■•Impres-  '■QiBirionda.'  and  Ihc  rest  of  the  thin, 

;ri;^^tur^St^r^eS:^t^  t^^telcs.    ^a^try    ..anufacturM  by 

»     iKeniblfi  and   -lie  management  of  !  deft  enough  musical  chefs  Irut  con- 

ernaruig  solo  instruments.    Surely  U  talnia^r  liuie  that  is  Dourishing,  or 


leria,  ■  ;.  c.  it  ia  inuaiva„ly  iiiiU  dra- 
matically superior  to  "Lodoletla," 
ATioTT   "Francesca,"  "M-arour,"  "Fiametta 


utclasses.  man  ^V^ears''''^'"  Uvcn  filling 

ard  in  Xciv  York  ui  several  years.         |1  t, 


New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 

Anton  Seidl  once  remarked  that 
ilossinl's  opera  "Semiramlde"  was 
written  in  four-four  time  and  the  key 
of-C.  To  him,  greatest  of  Wagnerian 
conductors,  this  fact  of  the  simplicity 
of  Rossini  was  rhore  noticeable  than 
td  the  average  listener  who  heard  onl>| 
the  richness  and  suavity  of  Wagneil 
under  his  baton  and  did  not  realize 
his  constant  changes  of  tempo  and 
key;  However,  the  cacophonists  have 
r.pened  the  least  observant  ears.  Yes^ 
terday,  when  Miss  Braslau  sang  an 
aria  from  "Semiramide"  at  the  New 
York  Symphony's  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hfl.ll,-  it  sounded  hopelessly  antiquated, 
arifl  yet,  withal,  restful  to  ear.s  tor- 
mented by  unimportant  modern  dis- 
sonances. "Ah!  ciueli  giorno"  shows 
off  her  rich  voice  and  its  flexibility  tai 
jrreat  advantage,  and  she  did  well  td 
chp'ose  it,  for  her  command  of  vocal 
technique-  is  equal  to  the  beauty  of 
lier  voice.  Let  it  be  stated  here  as 
an  added  honor  to  this  young  Singer 
that  she  had  the  wisdom  and  artistic 
comprehen.sion  to  go  to  Marcella  Sem- 
brich  for  help  in  her  work. .  Three 
^npgs.  of  Aloussorgsky  with  orchestral 
iciiomjjaniment  were  interesting,  as 
■  I'ng  by  Miss  BrasI^u,  and  were  of 
rather  more  value  musically  than  tjie 
■fiverage  songs  of  this  absurdly  over? 
r'at^d  Russian  compflscr...  , 

The  orchestra  pUyeS  Charpentier's 

colorful    "Impressions    d'ltalie]^  with     ^         ^.  „„j.,  „..^  „j  ...  „  

appropriate  brilliancy.^  f'lie  most  char- H  of  modern  composers — ^and  of  PuocjT7i, 
acteristic  of  these  is  "On  Muleback," }  Vj  Dulwis,  Mooseorgsky,  Richard  Sti^uss. 
which  gives  one  the  real  atmosphere     .   .  . 


'The  I.X)vcs  of  Threa 
Kings."  though  it  dofis  not  'ooa.at  a 
marked  individual  profile  produces  a 
poetic  impression  because  of  its  ii- 
brotto  and  .TrtfuUy  cvoltod  musiical 
ainaosphere.  Ii  is  stained  g-lasa  oI>era. 
Not  that  it  Locks  incident  or  \ivid 
ilcUon"^but  that  its  domlnatini;  quality 
is  pej-chologio.  Its  characters  atft  like 
Jt^rurcs  in  a  dream  lapesnry.  iWLhout 
the  haunting  magic  of  "Pelleas  aftd 
Mciisandc"  it  is  none  the  less  poetic, 
aj  opetry  is  now  understood  on  the 
lyric  stage. 

There  are  moments  •when  you  forget 
tUo  staiiiod-glass  mysticism;  Archi- 
baldo's  narrative  in  Act  I.,  wherein  he 
boasts  of  liis  dr.cds  as  a  conqueror; 
Vvito's  entrance  song  and  declama- 
tion in  the  death  ;-;ccnc;  the  aria  of 
Manfrcdo  on  Ixis  return,  the  various 
duos,  and  the  scene  in  Act  III.,  with 
its  climax — the  blind  King  staggering 
under  tlie  load  of  Flora's  body.  The 
laut  act  is  dolorious  indeed.  There 
are,  strictly  spealiing,  no  leading  m6- 
tives,  though  there  are  a  few  ingen- 
iously developed  musical  fig'urcs  in 
Vet  II.  A  broad  arioso  flows  through- 
out aud  is  subtly  interwoven  -ft  itli  tlie 
pattern  of  the  drama.  Bet'weeu  voice 
and  orchestra  there  is  achieved  a 
liappy  balance.  iTie  orchestration  ^£ 
Montemazzi  is  sombre,  rich,  ductile, 
dynamic. 

TOie  'book,  by  Sem  Benelli,  is  ad- 
xnirablo;  a  better  one  seldom  has 
been  written.  In  it  there  are  echoes 
of  D'AnnuHzio — the  miited  melancholy 
of  this  "Virgins  of  the  Rocks";  not 
torgettiiig  Maetertinok  in  one  of  bis 
eai'ly  plays,  "La  Princessa  ilaleftne," 
Concise,  swift,  tragic  is  IJhe  story  of 
the  three  Kings,  father,  husiband, 
lover.  If  you  wish,  you  may  read 
symbolism  into  the  moving  nairoitive, 
yet  its  sjTnboIism  d-oes  not  fly  like  a 
flag,  as  in  aome  theatrical  breezes. 
The  music  is  a  mosaic  of  Wa.gner — 
who  is  always  the  fly  in  the  ointment 


si^uiie  at  tiie  clu.se  wa.s 
.\bout  it  hovered  the 
h  intrigue-  tragedy.  Didu, 
;|  King  again  proved  his  uiastoij  .<i 
character  and  it;?  admirable  expo.si- 
tioa.    But  fancy  if  the  poor  man  h'id 
'i  been  fo^cfed  to  carry  off  old  those 
1  broad    Ifuscovite    shoulders    ot  liie 
Enfmv  t)estinn  or  even  Aunt  Luisa 
1  Tetrazinni! 

Mindful  of  last  season's  experience, 
Marlinelii  wajs  hot  so  prodigjj  in  his 
.  vcrcal  oiltpouring  during;  Act.  I.  His 
'  j  Avito  is  now  more  tinished,  both  In 
acting  and  song.  Aniato  tenapered 
that  huge  voice  of  his  to  the  suborn 
wood-wind  lambs.  He  looks  the  part. 
P,ut  it  was  Claudia  Musio's  nlg-iit. 
She  has  no  wa  firmer  grasp  on  the 
char.acter  c»f  Flora  (which  always 
comes  out  in  the  types  as  Flor^). 
Moranzoni  conducted  with  unustiai 
fire. 


By  RichBrd  Aldrich 


of  Italian  hills.  Grieg's  funeral  march, 
oofnposed  as  a  tribute  to  his  friend; 
Nordraak,  was  played  yesterday  in 
memory  cC  Miss  Mary  Callender.  Or-, 
chestra  and  audience  stood  while  it 
was  being  performed.  The  concert 
ended  with  two  pieces,  by  Moszkowskl. 
These  were  ch*miing  trifles,  as  liglit; 
and  delicate  as  whipped  cream,  a  fit- 
ting contrast  to  the  sombreness  of  the 
middle  of  tile  programme.  They  were, 
well  played  and  pleased  the  audiencej 
greatly. 

Heifetz  With  Philharmonic. 

If  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  so 
ably  led  by  Josef  Stransky,  can  fill 
Carnegie  Hall  at  any  time  with  no 
outside  help,  it  can  be  Imagined  what 
it  must  be  when  Jascha  Heifetz,  who 
also  can  fill  that  hall  alone,  joins  and 
plays  so  popular  a  work  as  the  Men- 
delssohn violin  concerto,  with  the 
Philharmonic.  That  was  done  yester- 
day,  and  the  audience  simp^  went 
crazy  with  joy.  The  combination  was 
a  rare  treat.  Dvorak's  third  sym- 
i  phony  improves  on  acquaintance;  one 
I  wonders  that  Thomas  and  Seidi  did 
I  not  recognize  its  merits,  and  that  it 
remained  for  his  countryman,  Stran. 
sky,  to  rescue  it.  The  concert  closed 
with  a  thrilling  performance  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's "1812"  overture. 

The  novelty  of  the  occasion  was 
the  "Viennese  Rhapsody,"  by  Florent 
s:hmitt;,a  waltz  movement,  brilliant- 
orchestrated,  without  ■  overmuch 
modernism,  and  with  a  waltz  lilt  to  it 
that  is  distinctly  Viennese.  It  Is 
'ihort;  when  the  composer  had  said 
his  say  he  stopped.  Would  that  all 
romposera  were  as  wise! 

,V,   DKCKMBEK    18,  1 

by  j 

,  jdiiiCo  Gibbons  Huiieker  j 

THE  LOVES  OF  THREE  KINGS- 

■Li' Amor?  doi  Trc  F^i"  ■was  revived 
L  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
;   .use  for  the  first  ime  this  soacon. 
•I'hia  charming    work    has  nevor 
n-oved  a  magnet    for  the  public. 


latcd  his  material  and,  if  Tristan  and 
the  Valliyrs  peep  at  times  through 
the  bars,  they  are  TvellcoTOc,  attired  aa 
they  are  in  the  toravery  of  the  com- 
poser's orchestral  gi^Pb. 

Tlie  talc  miglix  have  haeu  trans- 
posed from  one  of  Dante's  impas- 
sioncd  pages.  Love,  jealousy,  hatred, 
followed  by  poi.?oning  and  death — 
here  is  a  fit  tiiettie  for  a  tragic  poet. 
Signor  'Benclli  is  an  accomplished 
mi.ier  of  dramatic  essences,  a-s  we 
know  from  "The  Jest,"  so  admirably 
impersonated  by  Joim  -and  lyionol 
Bixrrymor?. 

D'Annunzio  would  liave  buried  the 
Dlot  beneath  an  avalanche  of  gor- 
geous /'isetoric.  Benelli  commits  no 
.such  error.  His  story  scuds  under 
bai-e  ■polf:s,  not  an  incident,  attitude, 
ges'turc  or  phrase  too  many.  You 
may  follow ,  the  acti*on  \vithout  the 
aid  of  tlio  words,  as  the  classic  tri- 
angle is  exposed  with  'jjerfect  clarity. 
Likft  the  hua'oand  of  Balhsel^a,  this 
husband  of  Fiora  gxic^  to  the  war; 
tliere  is  t'ne  lover,  llie  "err.hg  wife 
— only  wivfis  "err,  their  spouses  nev- 
er— whose  excuse  is  that  lier  man  is 
an  "alien,  enemy,"  and  ttxat  her  lov- 
is  of  her  own  people.  Al-«'ays  a 
plausible  c-.xcuse.  Ikc!c  married  an 
elderly,  amiable  gentlemen  and,  pef- 
haps,  like  Anna  Karenlna,  she  hated 
his  ugly  ears.  Francesca's  husband 
wasn't  so  handsome  as  Paola.  Al- 
ways some  excuse.  Charles  Bovary 
fell  asleep  after  dinner .  aud  snored 
with  his  mouth  open;  surely  enough 
tor  the  adorable  Emma  to  betray 
him.  Vi'e  admire  Carmen  for  her 
frankness.  Sac  was  an  heroic  sinner. 
Caprice  was  her  ma.'iter.  And  she 
made  no  excuses.  Eve  coquetted  with 
Satan  disguised  as  a  Ixja-oonstrictor 
Paradise  Alley.  For  unfo-tunate 
Fiora  there  is  evar>'  excuse;  she  was 
a  woman  killed  toy  li'ndnpss.  in  her 
-asc  it  vrAS  not  a  pleaaah.t  death. 

Didur,  Ama,to,  MantinalU  '^\ere  the 
!  Kings.   Amato  replaced  Chalmers,  as 
[  tiiai  artist  replaced  .\mato  last  sea- 
son.   The  Fiora  was  Claudia  Muzio, 
I  who  was  as  ever,  more  robust  than 
I  lUbtie,    but    impas.sioned.  Lucregia 
'  Bori    seemed    the    ideal    Fior^,  as 
Ferran;  Fontana  was  the  fbest  Avito 
wc    Have    seen    and   heard."  Cariiso 
>*ang  the  part  several  seasons  aRo,  but 
iie  didn't  completely  ffet  lander  fits 
skin. 

A  t  the  close  of  the  second  act  there 
■was  a  rousing  defnonstration  for  the  t 
principals,  v.hlch  resolved  into  cheers 
when  Miss  ;>,Iuzlo  appeared.   In  aooth,  ; 
she  de.=;erved  it  all.    She  has  seldom  } 
Kung  so  atti.sticaliy.     Her  scale  of 
dynamics  was  pitched  in  a.  m<3re  eub- 
.'iied  key  than  la.st  season.    Slic  sung 
■,vilh  more  nuance,  morr  tenderness 
and  less  vociferoualy.    The  love  duo 
with  Martinelli  was  passionate  with- 
out the  usual  tatter.i.    And  she  ^.-as 
lovely  to  gaze  upon.    The  shocking 


jL'Amore  dri  Tr«  Be. 

It  was  well  that  the  management  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  put  on 
ithls  early  Montemezzl's  opera,  "  i/Amore 
•!  del  Tre  Re,"  as  it  did  last  evening.    It  , 
la  one  of  the  best  of  the  operatic  produc-  | 
tlons  of  recent  years,  an  opera  that  en-  i 
I  dures  belter  than  many  ot  the  elaborate 
efforts  signed  by  more  famous  names 
that  have  had  but  a  short  day  and  can- 
not hope  for  a  longer.     •'L'Amore  dei 
Tre  Re"  was  first  given  in  New  York 
six  seasons  ago.   and  has  been  heard 
here    every    season    since— the  Bo.'itop 
Opera  Company  gave  It— though  It  was 
\  dropped  from  the  Metropolitan's  list  tor 
'  two  seasons  on  account  of  the  regretted 
'  departure  of  Miss  Bori,  who  portrayed 
the  heroine  in  the  first  performances. 
I  and  also  of  Miterrain  FonUne,  at  whose 
door  opportunity  knocked  in  an  unex- 
'  pected  fashion  and  brought  him  sue-  ' 

■    CC3S.  I 

1  Sem  BenelU's  beautiful  drama  is,  al- 
'  moot  as  it  sUnds.  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate operatic  librettos  of  recent  times, 
f  It  is  one  of  the  gre.at  merits  of  Monte- 
mezzl's  setting  that  It  is  stngularly  suc- 
cessful In  the  evocation  of  the  mood,  the 
))oetic  atmosphere  that  so  remarkably 
envelope  that  drama. 

It  is  a  drama  of  emotion  rather  than 
of  action,  wrought  In  a  poetical  spirit, 
u-lth  Insight  Into  the  deeper  springs  of 
human  conduct.  The  characters  are 
types  rather  than  strongly  marked  in 


f  the  program,  now  »o  f  : 
■icn's  Is  concerned,  wpi' 
.  tB.ir  i  :  Click's  Bymphony  and  Smr- 
tansi'B  symphonic  poem  "  Vltava  from 
the  EPt  entitled  "  My  Fatherland,  with  1 
which  Mr  Stransky  is  naturally  so  I 
deeply  in  sympathy. 

A  BraiUian  TrnAlgj. 
Maria  Antonia.  a  Brazilian  child,  agf-d  ^ 
9    played  the  piano  In  Aeolian  Hall  , 
vesterday  afternoon,  as  she  had  played 
before  In  .South  American  cities.  Shr 
haj  talent  of  a  kind  not  uncommon  in 
gifted   children,    and   abundant  a.ssur- 
arce.     Her    playing    was,    of  course, 
wholly  Immature,  of  interest  only  a."  a 
precocious  performance.    Sho  is  said  to 
be  on  the  way  to  Paris  to  .study  at  tl,. 
Conservatoire.   There,  perhaps,  she  m«y 
develop    Into    another    good  Brazllui^^ 
pianist  If  her  talent  is  not  burned  up,  as 
iXntUe  talent  often  has  been  before,  b> 
he  life  of  a  public  performer  Prema ture- 
V  lived     This  recital  was  alj-o  said  to 

her  only  one  In  New  York,  a  pearl  , 
dropped  in  passing  on  the  way  to  Parlb. 
But  the  next  mall  brings  Uic  announce- 
mcnt  of  another  one. 

.M.ETROP0L1T.-.N    OPER^    ^^^^^^^^^S't^  '  ' 
Del  Tre  Re."    An  "P^.-a  In  Ihree  acU  W 
Italo  Moatemeizi.    Sung  la  Italian. 
The  Ca»t. 

.   Aaamo  Dldur 

Archibaldo   „ 

f^'i"^"  .■.■.V.Giivanm   :>U.  Line  !l 

i,  ^"""^  Claudia  MuzIo 

r/.tiH  Minnie  Egerer 

i  '     Conductor,  Roberto  Moranionl. 


types  rainer   iua.ii  onvi-ay   Tj  „e 

dlviduailtles ;  they  move  in  a  -^vorld  of 
legend,  before  a  vague  and  shadowy 
i)ackground  upon  which  are  projected 
f(  elings,  passions,  emotions  in  an  ex- 
pression at  once  poetic  and  noble,  vivi- 
fied in  ft  potent  simplicity  and  a  subtle 
suggestlvene!-s.  « 

Montemezzi  has  made  his  music  of  tne 
vpry  fibre  of  Sem  Benelll  s  verse.  It 
i.s  not  often  that  a  musician  is  so  suc- 
cessful in  conveying  through  music  the 
essential  quality  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
If  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other 
modern  Italian  composer,  nay  even  other 
modern  composer,  has  written  an  opera 
of  such  sustained  power,  such  intensity 
of  beauty,  such  poetic  spirit  as  this. 
It  seemed  last  evening  again  as  it  did 
when  It  was  first  heard  here— one  of  the 
finest  of  recent  operatic  creations. 

And  yet  Montemezzi  has  started  from 
ro  new  \  '.  .iit  ot  departure  In  this  opera, 
nor  lia-s  :.e  founded  any  new  scliool.  He 
has  simpl.,  written  an  extremeKv  beau- 
tiful score,  throbbing  with  passion,  ar- 
ticulate in  characterization,  masterly  In 
ulmost  every  respect,  and  has  ventured 
on  few  ot  the  most  modem  develop- 
ments or  experiments  In  melody,  har- 
mony, tonality  or  style. 

The  performance  last  evening  was  far 
from  being  s^o  fine  as  these  of  the  first 
.~-n8ons  of  the  opera's  appearance  at  the 
Metropolitun  Opera  House:  missed  were  [ 
Ir  Toscaninl's  inspiring  touch  the  rare 
d.arm  and  sad  delicacy  of  Miss  Hon  s 
impersonation  of  Floia  or  Mr.  l  enar. 
j  antana's  tender  and  chivalrous  Avito— 
i,n   achievement  that  he   never  again 

'^Cnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Moranzoni 
it  was  filled  with  a  fiery  eloquence  and 
vehement  passion,  but  some  of  the  finer 
qualities  were  missed.  The  orchestral 
score  was  placed  very  high  In  the  scale  , 
uf  thlng.s  and  elaborated  with  much 
color  and  dynamic  variety.  Its  scale  in 
ireneral  was  too  high,  and  it  over- 
whelmed the  voices;  it  often  served  as  a 
stimulant  to  Induce  the  singers  to  force 
them  beyond  the  point  of  beauty,  a  vice 
that  was  common  to  Miss  Muzlo  and  Mr. 
.Martinelli.  Both  sang  zealously  and  en- 
tered sincerely  into  the  spirit  of  the 
drama,  but  neither  caught  all  the 
poetic  and  appealing  significance  or 
their  parts  in  it  or  dlscovfied  some  o£ 
tlie  subtler  traits  of  characterization 
which  are  of  the  essence  ot  both  poet  s 
and  musician's  work.         .  , 

Mr.  Amato's  Ma nf redo  is  a  fine  irn- 
personation  dramatically,  especially  In 
its  denotement  of  the  manly,  troubled 
fndernees  of  the  husband,  but  the 
l,e.auty  of  voice  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
ringing  were  much  impaired.  Mr. 
Didur's  representation  of  the  old  man, 
Archibaldo.  is.  as  H  was  in  the  bcgln- 
iiing,  a  finely  wrought  character  stuclj^ 
Mnie.  B4rat  was  the  only  one  of  the 
subordinate  characters  ^'^'^  ^PP^.^r^"^ 
tlie  first  time  in  the  production,  and 
.she  did  so  with  satisfactory  results 

The  audience,   large  but  not  one  of 
the  largest,  seemed  deeply  ''"Pressed  by 
the  work  and  manifested  much  enthu-  1 
siasm  at  the  ends  of  the  acts. 

The  PhUhnrmonlc  Society. 
At  the  Philharmonic  Society's  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  Jascha  Heifetz  was 
"again  the  soloist,  as  he  was  the  night 
before,  and  played  again  Mendelssohn's 
violin  concerto.  Grieg's  "  Symphonic 
Dance-'    Op.    64,    was   repeated.  The 


Richard  Bnlilig  nt  Aeolian,  Hall  last 
ovMiing  I  avc-d  tlfo  second  in  his  .extreme. 
Iv  successful  series  of  classical  i;iano  pro- 
l^rams  a  fine  audience  displaying  mncli 
IppTo^'  af  of  his  scliolarly  and  sincere  ar- 
tistry.  .   

MUSIC  was  king  at  the  Hot.>l  > 
Commodore  last  night.  l>,  I 
the  presence  of  one  of  t.i.j  i 
smartest  society  audiences  of  tt  '  ^ 
season  the  Friday  Evening  MusicaU.- 
Series  was  begun.  j  ' 

The  event  had  been  postponed  in 
order  to  enable  Oeraldine  Farrar 
to  take  part  in  the  opening  con- 
cert. It  had  originally  been 
planned  for  two  weeks  ago,  but 
that  interfered  with  Miss  Farrar's 
operatic  engagements.  Tiie  man- 
agement was  determined  that  she 
should  preside  at  the  first  concert, 
having  a  superstitious  belief  that 
the  jiimerican  diva  was  a  mascot. 

The  grand  ballroom  was  filled  lo 
its  capacity.  The  box  parties  re- 
sembled in  brilliancy  and  beauty 
the  faniAus  Metrppolitan  horse- 
shoe on  an  important  operji  night. 

There  was  a  craning  ot  necks  and 
npds  and  whispers  when  Miss  Far- 
rar first  made  her  appearance.  She 
surelv  deserved  that  attention  and 
approval,  at  least  from  the  women 
in  the  audience.  Her  gown  was  a 
rayishing  creation  of  deep  rose 
clinging  velvet  embellished  with 
clusters  of  mauve  tinted  grapes.  | 
Her  oniv  ornament  was  a  string  of 
pearls  that  reached  almost  to  her 
waist.  ,  .c  . 

As  soon  as  she  began  her  first 
song,  Havdns  "My  Motoher  Bids 
Me  Hind  My  Hair."  her  critical  lis- 
teners were  convinced  that  .she  was 
In  good  voice.  And  that,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  had  sung  the  or- 
duous  role  of  Carmen  at  the  opera 
house  the  night  before.  She  gave 
Tschaikowsky's  •■Lefec'nd";  Grieg;  s 
"Greeting";  Rimsky  -  Karsakon.  s 
"Rose  Enslaves  the  Nightingale"; 
Gretsohanlnoff's  "Snowdrop,"  a 
Toun  of  modern  French  songs  by 
Franck.  Chaminade,  Gounod  and 
Massenet  and,  with  M.  de  Segurola, 
the     duet     from     Mozart's     '  Don 

Giovanni."  ^  ,  ^ 

She  sang  several  extra  numners 
for  some  of  which  she  played  her 
own   piano  accompaniments. 

Miss  Farrar  shared  the  pro- 
gramme with  Leopold  Godowsky. 
1  -the  pianist's  pianist"  who  made 
ii  s  season's  debut.  He  played  with 
l^  s  customary  faultless  technique 
and  beautiful  tone  some  selections 
hy  Chopin,  his  own  '•Hurn  ores  que 
.MacUowell's  "March  W  ind  and  th'^ 
I    "Marche     Militaire"     by  Schubert 

i    "^Tndr'ea     de     Segurola,  _  Spanish 

'I  "Don  Giovanni. 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

IN    Maria    .\ntonia,  nine'-yeAr-old 

I pianist,  and  daughter  of  well- 
to-do  Brazilian  partns,  .\ntonia 
Sawyer  introJuccd  to  the  New  VorK. 
public  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall  a  genuine  wonder  child. 

Happily  this  rolly-polly  si''",  with 
her  full  moon  face  and  her  chubby- 
dimpled  hands,  is  not  to  be  exploited 
now  for  profit.  On  her  way  to  Pans, 
where  she  is  to  complete  her  educa- 
tion, she  is  making  one  appearance 
only,  so  thj^t  the  peopel  of  this  ciiy 
mav  make  her  acquaintance  before 
.she  blossoms  forth  as  a  full-fledged 

^"^Bnt,  while  Maria  seems  to  l-^f 
tirely    vmspoiled    .-is    yot,    to  Uiage 
from    iK-r    h'l;        ;•'  •••  >"-'"'   


iiuisl  havo  plu.vi  il  frequi'iilly  l>i  - 
lartjo  sailioiitifrM  of  p«opl>- 
riM  r(>  Is  not  a  triu^o  of  Lashfu'lnpss 
or  iit'rvou.\iiess  in  her  demeanor. 
Indeod.  sh(^  carrlen  liorsolf  with  ii 
quiPt  dignity  that  many  a.  (rrowii-up 
t^um'an  mighL  oiivy,  nodding 
heud  in  acHtnowledsi'mput  of  ap- 
plause hs  If  she  were  a  veteran. 

Thonffh  iMarla'p  teohnlqiie  is  un- 
UBUally  Wffli  developed  for  one  of 

her  years,  especially  the  mechanism 
ofh  er  fiiiKers,  there  is  nothing  thxt 
could  be  dosoribed  (i  >n.«  / ional  in 
her  playins.  and  tliat  is  lu  lier  aa- 
vnntaee.  What  surprises  most  1h 
the  siient'lh  and  incisivenoss  of  her 
1. ttacic.  the  tirmnesa  and  warmth  of 
her  tou.'h,  and  the  sense  of  dynamic- 
modulation  and  nuance  wliich  she 
seems  to  possess. 

A  great  deal,  no  doubt,  of  what 
the  child  disclosed  yester;^ay  to  the 
delight  of  her  auditors  v/a.s  purely 
Imitative;  and  generally,  it  should 
be  admitted,  patterned  after  a  good 
model.  Yet  it  can  hardly  bu  ques- 
tioned that  Maria  has  the  Instincts 
of  a  true  musician,  and  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  ho  future  development 
will  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  past. 

Her  i)rograninio  embraced  num- 
bers by  Philip  Emanuel  and  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach.  Handel  and  l!ee- 
thovon:  (Chopin's  Nocturne,  opus  55, 
and  Valise,  opus  04.  No.  2,  supple- 
mented bv  the  "Minute"  waltz;  a 
pioco  by  H.  Oswald,  Grieg's  '•Watch- 
man's Song"  and  "Elflu  Dance";  uj 
waltz  by  Brahms  and  a  sfudy  b>1 
>U'ller.  For  good  measure  shd 
added  at  the  end  Schubert's  Mo^ 
ment  Jlusicale  in  F  minor  am^ 
I'hopin's  Valso  In  P  minor,  opus  O?. 
No,  1. 

JOLD  POPULAR  OPERAS  SUWd 

■Mabe 

■"^«r«  ,  iviiss  scotney  In  "Lucia 


(^oiicerls  Given  by 
Philliarnioiiic  ami 
N.  Y.  Svmphoiiv 

Damrosch  Offers  an  Entire 
Work  by  Schubert;  Miss 
Braslau,  as  Soloist,  Mys- 
tifies With  Florid  OM  Air 


By  H  E.  Krehbiel 

The  conductors  of  our  smart  orches- 
r.ras  are  this  year  playing  at  some- 
ihing  like  what  in  a  children's  card 
game  we  once  called  laps  and  slams. 
The  public  rehearsal,  an  old  euphemism 
t  or  the  first  of  a  pair  of  concerts  with 
the  same  program,  has  been  put  into 
the  discard  by  both  the  sytnphony  and 
philharmonic  societies,  all  of  whose 
concerts  are  announced  as  independent 
of  one  another.  The  concerts  being 
many,  however,  too  many  for  adequate 
preparation  as  symphony  lovers  know 
to  their  vexation  and  grief,  and  the 
number  of  appropriate  comjfositions 
cornparatively  limited  (at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  the  conductors)  concerts 
a^re  now  given  with  many  repetitions, 
same  symphony  symphonic  poem 


The 


Garrison    and    Caruso  i 
'Marta";  Miss  Scotney  In 

Tx\-o  young  .Vmerlcan    prima  donnasi 
sans  famous  roles  in  old  favorite  operaj 
t  the  Metropolitan  yes'terday  afternoon 
and  niglit.  Mabel  Garrison  appearing  at 
he     matinee     In     this     season's  first] 
Marta,"  and  Evelyn  Scotney  following' 
ater  In  "  Lurla,"      The  second  of  Mr.j 
Gatti's   popular    Saturday    nights  was' 
also  the  nineteenth   work   aaged  since  1 
these  performances  to  Broadway's  rec- 
oi-d  audlencA  began  one  month  ago. 
Mr.   Caruso  delighted    the    afternoon  , 
rowd  as  Lionel  in  Flotow's  opeia  of 
I  Richmond  fair,   a   hero   who,   like  the 
'more  recent  Beaucaire,  is  a  Duke  in  dis 
guise  and  a  singer  in   reality.  Miss 
Garrison's  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer  "  was 
applauded  as  an  American  Lady  Har- 
riet descr^-ed,    while   as   Nancy_of  no 
Parliamentary  a.spiratlons— Mme.  Perini 
sang  and  the  jo\ial   Plunkett  was  xUr. 
,Vft^^V.'''  .•^^^''    l-""lan2ky  conducted 
with  distmction  a  m<  lodious  score. 

Last  /evening's    "Lucia"    sextet  in- 
cluded  besodes  Miss  Scotney,  who  made 
?r  ^^'"^^    success,     also    Mme.  Egener, 
Messrs.  Cnmi,  Amato,  Bada,  and  Mar- 
^'^Iv  '^aP'  leading  Donizetti's 

f^I^S^t^lf  f"semblc.'>.      The  house  was 
again  both  large  and  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  GabriloHitsch's  Kctital. 

Mr.  Ossip  Gabr;lowltsch  left  his  or- 
chestra in  Detroit  and  came  to  New 
York  to  give  a  piano  recital  in  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  hall  was 
filled  and  many  people  were  put  upon 
the  stage,  an  audience  absorbed  and  de- 
lighted with  a  piogram  of  music  of  an 
Intimate  sort,  played  in^  a  very  inti- 
:nat«!  way.  A  twilight  mood  dominated 
he  «^sion  ;  there  were  not  many  high 
tghts  to  interrupt  this  mood  with  con- 
rasts;  anything  more  thunderous  would 

rnwI^K^*"  i'^^^   '^'^   ^   disturbance  and 
Touid  have  been  unnoces.sary 

arkin^-^^-";-,  ''Jal>'''lo^vit.sch's  art  is  not 
^  hiJ,  sfength  or  in  virility, 

t  has  Intensity  and  a  truly  poetic  spirit 
i^rx-;^*'^?""'V'^         *  Po^e-'  Kept  sub- 
■^<,  fMU      V?^  ai-tisfs  purposes;  and  it 
l,v<5.'Iv^""'°''">'-     ^^<'-  Gabrilowit.sch 
■Th!  II  ®  sanations  by  Handtl  called 
itie  Haririonious  Blacksmith  "  (though 
01  no  good  reason  snd  not  so  called  bv  , 
^m>.,   a     "Rondo     Expressino  "  (a; 
'l^^"}}"«J°^f^^<i^O'-^-ir^S  of  later  roman-  | 
t^'' i^'',*-^'''  PhiliPP  Kmanuel  Bach,  ' 
so-called    "  .lonata  '    by  Scarlatti, 
_eethoveris  real  sonata  In  D.  an  earl, 
erie,??«     •  .Mendelssohn's  " Vai-i;rtion"s 
fo-,.  d"-   '     "^''•^'^  °^  Schumann's  IFan- 
'      Plea.sin'g  and  charactei-- 
m«oH>^'°?^  T',  9abrilowUsch 
'inor  L'szt's  "  Etude  "    in  F 

ffl^i^""^^'^  sonata  is  truly  such  an 
iimate  composition  as  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
jtscn  represented  it  in  his  performance. 

tp  ,v,''''"i'^'^  conviction  as  be!ng  in 
JlLl^^  ^P'""'^-    Beauty  of  tone, 

edine*!,  of  articulation,  animation  of 
■f^^\.  exquisitely  finished  ad- 
erim,.".„t  proportions    were  the 

snmcant  characteristics  of  his  per- 
A"^  any  thought  that 
-ndelssohn's  "  Serious  Variations  " 
■Ir  „??u'V"^  frayed  througli  age  and 
I'iJ'v^o^  treatment  as  lie  gave  them 
'^■°"Viiiced  to  the  contrary,  at 

finVm'l^  '-'.'f-''  ''■'^'"^  sounding  under 
r/vnfo  -^"btle  variety 

t  mnri!ri'°,"  ""i'  'li*'  familiar  and 
'i!-  ^„  formulas  s,t  ihe  variations 
'  (W       "l"^'  semblance  of  life.  Some 

t,^  t°  ^  o'l-^y  thunder. 

JM*  Pe'-suasiven..ss  in  his  treat- 

'ces    ihi-  V  -^I!'^  '"^h    the,  other 

ma'^i^w ■■l^'^i?  '^'^'^  ^'  "ftle  touch 
rnaBnerism  ift  his  wrenching  of  the 
rinrns  in  Pciiumann's  '  Whims,"  but 
:  V.'VvC'f  'iV""  t'^e  "  Eveivliig  "  and 
:,,  tne  enthusiasm  of  "  Soar- 

"'      '    rue  romantic  touch. 


or  overture  may  be  heard  from  two 
three  organizations  within  a  fortnight, 
and  both  the  Philharmonic  and  Sym- 
pliony  societies  repeat  a  program 
within  a  few  days,  with  only  one  or 
two  changes  in  the  program.  This 
would  bo  more  or  less  vexatious  to  their 
.subscribers  if  the  subscription  lists 
were  the  same  for  the  regular  week- 
day and  .Sunday  concerts  or  for  both 
organizations.  As  it  is  the  patrons  of 
the  different  orchestras  are  devotees 
of  the  conductors  rather  than  the  or- 
chestras or  music,  and  it  is  only  the 
solo  performer  who  effects  a  mixture 
of  the  audiences. 

What  Inspired  Singer? 
The  critical  recorder  might  find  food 
in  plenty  for  his  comments  of  he  were 
disposed  to  compare  different  perform- 
ances of  the  same  works;  but  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  "odorous."  Same 
years  ago  we  heard  Schubert's  sym- 
phony in  C  from  Mr.  Mahlen  and  "his 
philharmonicians  with  so  many  added 
brass  ornaments  that  our  old  friend, 
the  last  movement  especially,  was 
scarcely  recognizable.  Then  we  ex- 
pressed what  wo  thought  what  was 
righteous  indignation.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  heard  it  played  by  the  new 
symphony  orchestra  under  Mr.  Bodan- 
zky  and  were  swept  away  willingly  on 
its  tide  of  happy  song.  Since  then 
Walter  Damrosch  played  two  of  its 
movements  for  one  of  his  audiences, 
and  yesterday  afternoon  he  played  the 
entire  work  for  another  congregation 
of  worshippers  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Shall 
we,  who  are  as  honest  as  any  man  liv- 
ing that  is  an  old  man  and  no  honester 
than  we,  attempt  to  hold  a  balance  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  Messrs  Bodanzky 
and  Damrosch?  "Pancas  pallabras; 
let  the  world  slide.  Sessa!" 

The  symphony  took  the  place  which 
was  occupied  on  last  Thursday's  con- 
cert   by    Charpentier's  "Impressions 
d'ltalie,"  which,  in  tujrn,     had  been 
played  on  the  preceding  Sunday.  The  ! 
rest  of  the  program  was  unchanged —  i 
at  least  on  the  printed  bill.    We  can 
answer   only  for   the   cavatina,  "Ah! 
Quel    Giorno"   from    Rossini's  "Sem- 
iramide,"  sung  by  Miss  Sophie  Braslau. 
We  wonder  what  inspired  this  gifted  ' 
young  singer  with  ambition  to  sing 
i,he  florid  old  air.    Can  it  have  been 
the  coming  of  Mme.  Besanzoni  to  the- 
opera  and  Mr.  Zatti'.s  belief  that  his  ' 
new  contralto   is  of  the  artistic  ma-  | 
terial   out  of  which     Isabellas     and  1 
Arsaces  are  made? 

The  Last  One 
New  York's  last  Arsace  departed 
with  Mme.  Scalchi,  who  had  a  greater 
number  of  registers  and  timbres  in 
her  voice  than  the  laws  of  bucanto 
allow,  but  at  least  an  easy  volubility 

of  utterance  which  permitted  her 
hearers  to  recognize  and  enjoy  the 
pure  meloditure.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  can  not  say  half  as  much  for  Miss 
Braslau,  who  has  always  given  great 
pleasure  when  she  has  confined  her- 
self to  the  kind  of  music  for  which 
nature  intended  and  training  has 
fitted  her. 

At  the  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  which  took  place  in  Carnegie 
Hall  at  the  same  time,  the  solo  attarc- 
tion  was  Mr.  -Percy  Grainger,  who  has 
of  late  days  given  glitter  to  a  number 
of  Mr.  Damrosch's  concerts.  Mr.  Grain- 
ger rode  his  old  warhorse — ^Tschaikolf- 
sky's  Concerto  in  B  flat  minor — and  its 
steel-shod  hoofs  struck  out  a  shower 
of  sparks  in  its  thunderous  course.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  splendid  instru- 
ment which  he  played  was  malevo- 
lently disposed  toward  him,  for  it  re- 
sponded most  ingratiatingly  when  he 
caressed  it  in  the  second  movement 
So  we  wonder  that  he  should  have  fed 


i     ,  ]n    ■  .  Mill       I  nal. 
bear  it  in  the   lust  mo.vemenl.     A  hy 
did   he    so   smite   it,  hip   and   tliigh  f 
Some  day  we  shall  suggest  to  =•  «-'''m^ 
mittee  of  sympathetic  ladies  th^t.^hey 
make  an  effort  to  endow  Mr.  ('.rainger 
with  the  gigantic  piaoforte  which  was 
installed   in  the  Altcnburg  for  Liszt 
■some  sixty-odd  years  ago-     't  m  «ht 
ser""  hi,-  turn,  especially  if  its  cquip- 
Lienl  of  organ  pipes  were  replaced  by 
megaphones,  marimbas  and  other  ex- 
otic pulsatile  instruments  from  Africa 
and  the  Indies.    Mr.  Grainger  thrilled 
his  audience.    He  always  does  that,  lor 
wo  like  his  drum  beat  and  admire  his 
skill  and  irausicianship.    Mr.  Stransky  s 
orchestral  numbers  were  Rimsky-Kor- 
Scheherazade,"   some   of  the  ] 
sic    from  "Parsifal 


sakoIT's 
processional 
"Prdludes." 


Maria  Grever  Sings — Eva  Gauthier 
Gives  Odd  Russian  Airs. 

Maria  Grever.  a  Spani.sh  soprano, 
formerly  in  opera  at  Madrid,  gave  a 
recital  of  songs  by  half  a  dozen  of  her 
countrymen  at  the  Princess  Theatre  last 
night,  including  Valverde's  "  Clavelitos," 
v/lth  others  In  French  by  Jean  Jacques 
Marqis,  and  in  Italian  by  Manciuelli. 
Her  singing  is  of  a  type  not  too  fa-  ' 
miliar,  not  of  utmost  sensuous  beauty, 
yet  noteivorthy  in  phi;asing  and  rhythmic 
verve. 

Keappearing  in  the  same  theatre  yes- 
terday aitei'iioon  was  ii.\a  j- iniiu.j.;  ,l.  an 
Argentine  pianist,  to  whose  program  of 
(lassies  were  added  a  suite  by  Al- 
beniz  and  other  Spaiiish  works. 

!;\!!.  Gauthier,  poprano,  opened  a  sr-ri,  , 
of  recitals  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Tm; 
atre  last  evening,  siiioinr;  Spanish  foU;- 
songs  arrangeil  by  Moulec,  an  :iir  from 
Kavel's  "  L>'Hcu.-e  E.spagnole, "  and, 
v.ith  novel  .'icconijianinient  of  thii-e 
clarinet.";,  the  so-called  "  Cat  Sonars  "  >  : 
"  Berceuses  au  Chat     by  Straviirsky. 


Mme.  Ximinana's  Recital. 
Liatin-Araerica.ns     yesterday  afternoon 
j  filled  the  Princess  Theatre,  where  Mme. 
j  Eva  Liminana,  an  Argentine  piajiist,  gave 
It.  recital.    For  more  than  six  years  she 
has  been  stndying  in  Europe.  Yesterday 
=;he  played  music  by  Bach  and  Chopin's 
Etudes  and  later  Spanfsh  numbers,  includ- 
fng  a  suite  by  Abeniz,  w'hich  called  forth 
reat  applause.   The  recital  ended  with 
selections  from  Debussy,   Schubert  and 
Liszt.  ■ 


Panllst 

The  Paul 
in  the  afte 
ligioiis  f-*elin_c; 


Cli. 


«t  'Hipiwdronip. 

'  li"'  . .   M  I  hp  liii)i.oclr(TOe 
'  ^i.  .I '      ii:s(--losecl  the  r!»- 
.      .•  the  e(rlesin,st;r.«jl  jn- 

fliicnoe  in  a  splendidly  sun-  proLTHm 
ivh  c-h  commenced  v.ith  the  '  Ivvr  o  ' 
<Tlona'_and  "Beuediotus''  from  a'raa.^s 
the  ^ixteentli  fcntiiry  by  Palc-strina. 
i,ol.,wed  l)y_.\hs.sal  hymnal  chaiJts  bv 
iJ..)tii.  al.so  ot  the  sixteenth  cfnturr  ftal- 
W!i  school.  Those  wpre>ffectiyelv  fol- 
lovv-d  by  the  Spaniard  -Morales's  '"Em- 
endemus,  brilliantly  suns  bv  .lohn  Fin- 
iiesau  tenor  soloist  of  the  .-ho  r.  S- uior 
Ihai^ter  Kdmiind  Hurler  set  fret  .some 
rad  ant  tones  in  hi,,  sinsring  of  "\Vad- 
tlmjrton  s  "Salvo  lioiiina"  and  the  fi.-st 
half  of  f.ie  prosram  ivas  completed  with 
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Verdi's  Requiem  Mass  has  of  late 
years  become  an  annual  Sunday  night 
institution  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  no  work  given  there  has 
redounded  with  greater  credit  to  Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza.  In  the  superb  chorus 
of  the  Opera  House  the  'performance 
of  the  Mass  music  has  a  foundation 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  sur- 
pass, and  last  night  that  chorus  sang 
with  a  splendid  richness  and  plentitude  j 
of  tone,  yet  with  attention  to  the 
slightest  nuance  of  the  music.  ! 

Giulio  Setti,  who  trained  them  and 
who  last  night  directed  the  whole  per- 
formance, is  responsible  for  the  posi- 
tion the  Metropolitan  chorus  now 
holds.  It  was  his  guiding  spirit  which 
infused  th«  singers. 

The  soloists  were  Florence  Easton, 
Merle    Alcock,    Charles    Hackett    and  j 
Jose  Mardones.    The  voice  and  art  of' 
Miss  Easton,  the  polished  s^le  of  Mr.  [ 
Hackett  and  the  superb  tolfts  of  Mr.  ; 
Mardones  were  all  most  gratefully  ap- 
preciated, while  Miss  Alcock,  substitut- 
ing for  Miss  Gordon,  displayed  a  voice 
of  richness  and  power  and  an  authori- 
tative delivery.  The  audience  was  large, 
but  it  should  have  been  larger. 

At  the  Hippodrome  John  McCormack 
gave  another  of  his  concerts  to  another 
of  his  gargantian  audiences.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack deserves  his  audiences,  for 
he  has  done  as  much  ,and  perhaps  more, 
than  any  other  living  singer  in  bring- 
ing the  art  of  song  to  a  public,  a  large 
portion  of  which,  until  the  Irish  tenor 
arrived,  had  been  utterly  oblivious  to 
things  which  now  they  hear  with  pleas- 
pleasure.  His  programme  last  night 
included  a  recitation  and  air  from 
Handel's  ".Solomon,"  music  in  which 
Mr.  McCormack  is  peculiarly  at  home, 
a  group  of  Irish  folk  songs  and  new 
songs  by  Chaussor,  Frank  Bridge, 
Wintter  Watts  and  H.  J.  Burleigh. 

He  was  assisted  by  Winston  Wilkin- 
son, violinist,  who  played  the  Wien- 
owski  D  minor  concerto,  and  a  number 
of  shorter  pieces. 

NEW  MUSIC  FROiV!  SPAIN 


and  '••'l.n-,  ..,  I  :      •  Johuato". 

Kurt    Schimller't)    .  iiriously    beaut  tnl 
"Down  St.  Peter's  Koiid."  .siinK  by  John 
Finnepm  iiiicl  Hilly  Probst  und  Thomas 
*'r>atps.  bov  soloists  of  tne  choir,  proved 
in>;!untlv  site,  e.sstiil  u  'th  the  lari;e  jUK'i- 
cn'o  v.'.iing  ('<.atps's  wondprtul  d-livery 
ol  Uriiiims's  ••|-ii!liiby"  emiihasi/.inK  th" 
triumph      of      that      renwrkahtp      Iml.  I 
<;avaert's    .Miwc-t.te  eonclHdeil   thej  con- 
cert, which   was  condiK'tPd  by  Kafher 
Finn   w  tb  that  srar-ious  roticnce  and 
polished   au.sterity    which   so  sveil  befit  | 
the  fine  orKiin:ziaioii  aud  ;ts  "ell  ap-  ] 
pointed  «  ork. 

Vlndllmlr  Doblnnky's  Mnnlcale. 

'I'he  seeonrl  musiealo  of  Vladimir  Dii- 
binsky,  'cellist,  assisted  by  Mme.  Estelle 
Hioomfield-Adler,  mezzo-soprano,  and 
Miss  iSadn  f!owen,  pianist,  delighted  an 
tittentive  andienoe  at  Chalif  Auditorium 
in  the  afternoon.  Heethoven's  Sonata  in 
Ii.  pnpitally  played  by  Miss  Cowen  and 
Mr.  r)ubinsk.v.  began  the  program,  and 
Madame  Hloomfield-Adler  captured  the 
aiuiieuce  with  brilliant  playing  of  Tschai- 
kowsky's  "Ye  Who  Have  Yearned  Alone." 
with  "cello  nbligato ;  Schumann's  "Dedi- 
cation" and  numbers  by  Thome  and 
Rnchmaniiioff.  'Cellist  Dnbinskj,  with 
Arnold  Newton  nl  the  piano,  ooniplfited 
the  engaging  program  witli  mimbors  b.v 
Chopin,  t)nvidoff,  Rirasky-Korsakoff  and 
Popper.  ^ 

\New  Concert  Hall 
Opened  with  Recital 
by  Mme,  Schnitzel 


Owing  to  the  great  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  musical  entertainments,  a  new 
concert  hall,  to  be  known  as  the  Sixty- 
third  Street  Music  Hall,  has  been  opened. 
The  first  recital  there  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon,  when  a  large  audience/ 
.Jieard  Mme.  Germainc  Schnitzer  pla^  a, 
programme  of  piano  music. 

The  Sixty-third  -Street  Music  Hall,  which 
was  Pastor  Russell's  Temple,  stands  in 
"VA'CEit    West    Sixty-thJrd    street  between 
Broadway  and  Central  Park  West.  In 
its  neighborhood  are  many  music  studios, 
a.nd  students  of  the  voice,  piano  and  violin, 
who  make  tip  a  large  portion  of  many 
recital  audiences.    At  a.  cost  of  about 
$^0,000  the  bu  Iciing  has  been  renovated  and 
'  made  stiitable  for  concerts  and  recitals. 
:  XI   has    been   attractively   decorated  in 
j  blue  and  white.    There  are  two  balconies, 
jaa  well  as  a  large  orchestra  section.  In 
all,  1,150  persons  can  be  seated,  which  Is 
almost  as  many  as  Aeolian  Hall  will  hold 
and  more  than  the  average  musician  now 
heforo  the  public  can  attract.  " 
I    The  acousticji  of  the  new  hall  are  good. 
'  At  least  no  one  could  complain  yesterSay 
about  Mme.   Schnitzer's  clear  technique. 
Every  uote  v.as  heard  distinctly.    In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  decorative 
pillars  in  the  hall,  there  was  no  noticeable 
echo.    The  piano,  in  fact,  sounded  brill- 
iant in  tone. 

There  is  nothing'  to  record  of  Mme. 
Schnitzer's  playiiig  that  has  not  been 
said  many  times.  She  played  delight- 
fully in  Mozart's  "Pastorale  Variee," 
several  pieces  by  Chopin  and  half  a  dozen 
otlier  .selections.  She  is  a  truly  interesting 
pianist,  and  her  hearers  showed  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  by  applauding  her  num- 
bers heartily. 


^6' 


Br  BICHAKD  ALDRICH.  I 

Ernest  Hutcheson's  Kecltal. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hutcheson  appeared  again 
in  a  piano  recital  In  Eeolian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon,  where  he  played  a  pro- 
gi'am  out  of  the  beaten  track.  It  com- 
prised CSsar  Franck's  "  Prelude,  Aria 
and  Finale,"  Liszt's  F  minor  Etude 
"  Val.se  Oubliee  "  and  "  Fantasia  quasi 
una  Sonata,  after  reading  Dante,"  nine 
preludes  and  .six  Etudes  of  Chopin. 
Franck's  set  of  pieces  is  less  well  known 
than  the  "  Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue," 
but  is  only  less  fine  and  has  many  char- 
acteristic traits  of  the  master,  which  Mr. 
Hutcheson  expounded  sympathetically, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  more  of 
breadth  and  In  some  passages  a  little 
less  of  "  agitato  "  would  have  repre- 
sented it  in  a  somewhat  truer  light. 

In  Liszt's  pieces  he  played  with  great 
brilliancy  and  fullness  of  tone.  The 
brilliant  and  sentimental  Liszt  derives 
much  from  Chopin,  though  the  debt  is 
not  emphasized  by  those  who  never 
tire  of  casting  up  his  balance  s-heet  with 
Wagner.  The  first  two  pieces  gave  con- 
siderable evidence  of  it.  The  portentous 
und  philosophical  Liszt  of  the  "  Dante  " 
sonata  is  a  different  matter.  Mr. 
Hutcheson  played  this  wtth  authority, 
but  tils  performance  was  Interrupted  by 
inemature  applause  of  Liszt  enthusiasts 
who  thought  they  heai-d  a  closing 
cadence,  only  to  be  shut  off  by  a  saakt 
of  the  pianist's  head  till  the  time  ar- 
rived wnen  thei  c  tM  "dilate  with  t'lr 
proper  emotion  - 


vVnln  s  n^t  tiaJ  Cii.e  and  poetiual  f«.!l-l 
fleetnvs.-    of    passiige   work,  and 
-iiuly  and  il-'uih  of  tono. 

Halevy's  "La  Julve"  Sung  Again. 

Halevy-s  op«r».   ■  La  Juive."  was  Siiin.- 
t  the  Metropolitan  last  night  for  tl,. 
>,ird  time  this  season,  thO  cast  IncUul 
Caruso.  Mi.-'s  Ponstlle,  Miss  Soiu 

V  Messrs  RoUiior,  H.uiold,  Chalmers. 
•  anlan    nnd  d  Angelo.   ami   Mr.  IJo-i 

»zl<v"'onductlMS.  Tl.e  l^o*.se  was  .so  d 
,,  as  It  ha.s  b«en  alnio.-it  .ontinuouslyl 
„  'a  month  past,  and  th..  standees  Im^-d 

,.  curb  from  mid-af ten.ooii  In  Broad- 

,v's  first  fall  of  snow,  though  when 
.  ..  i.our  for  the  performance  arriv<Hl 

indreds   of   tho.se  waltmg  had   to  !«• 

■  iH'l  awa>'. 

A^^^  /  7  /  A  f  


acques  Thibaud,  \ 

New  violinists  Of  all  sorts  have  invaded 
Nsw  York  in  largo  numbers  during  the 
last  few  :>:ears,  but  none  has  assimilated  I 
much  of  the  delisate  elepance  of  the  stylo 
of  Jacques  Thibaud.  Most  of  the-  new- 
comers have  been  Russians.  ,  French  violin 
playing;  eeems  almost  to  *egin  and  end 
with  him  so  far  as'that  country's  artists 
fcuowTi  here  are  concerned, 

Lalo's  F  major  concerto  was  Mr.  Thl- 
baud's  tii-st  contributioii.  With  lovely  tone 
"^ad    with    extraordinary    rofiiieflient  of 
tyle  ho  played  the  .  andante  movement. 
<  '  plavs  slow  moving  melodies  in  a  style 
U  his  "own.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
id  not  manage,  the  finale  so  well.  He 
,,  unable  to  play  rapidly  and  keep  ,qn  tht 
n-ry     It  is  an  old  fault.    There  was  fire 
and  there  wete  many  little'touches  of  tone 
and  rhythm  that  put  charmiinto  his  play- 
ing, but  nothing  could  efface  the  bad  in- 
tonation. 

Mr  Thibaud  is  an  expert  at  t>rogTamrne 
-aking.  He  "does  not  follow'  the  too  con- 
entional  paths  of  mpst  violinists.  Hi,s 
.rocramrae  contained  Schumann^  '  Fan- 
»sle"  and  eeveral  unhackneyed  short 
ilecea.  A  large  audience  heard  and  en- 
oyed  his  pntertainmerit.  i 

Sonia  Medvediefif 
Gives  Song  Recital 
At  Aeolian -Hall 

Jacques  Thibaud,  Violinist, 
Heard  at  Carnegie  v  Singer 
Is  Pleasing  iiii  Presenta- 
lion  of  a^^reiic^  Grpup 

SoniK'  MeJ^'eaieff,' "who'  despite  her 
Riissian  name'  is  unaersfood  to  be  an 
Aineri<!an,  gave  a  Hoilg  rfecital  yCster-' 
(lay  afternoron   ar  Acoli«n  Hall.  :  SKe  j 
was,  evidently  ■  exceedinKtr  n^rvdua, 
wRfch  ftf«t  jirt6ri'c»iea  *!*<jm*whiat  with 
the  6per(ing. portion  of  h&v ■'p«ograi>i,'€Si- 
pecially  as  regard*  tKe •steadiness  Of 
ner  tones,  yet  in  GlucVs  Naiad's^  song 
fro'ih  "Armide"    and  '•'ih    Gtetry's  "0 
Douce    Kuit"    she    displayed    a  voice 
rather  light  in  caliber,  but  pleasing  in 
naality.     In  the  Pirench   songs  -whaoh 
followed,  which  included  FevrieTS  >  Le^ 

Saisons."     Hahn'*    ."P'H'i^c'  fr'^?.5.'„- 
Pierne'.s  "Le  Moulin'-'and  Szule's  '  En 
.S6Urdine>^   and  -"Maridolitie." 
r.ore  perfect  colttroi  of  herself.„^vlth 
result  that  hep  tones  l,ecame  hiijer 
i  her  voice  took  on  more  color,  bhe 
,,c  this  group  with- taste' and,  when, 
•  led   with  e-mot'ronal  intensity. 
Mis3'Med.vedi^<r,  is,     •«'^°i:t^^f  "'f^Ji 
<,:  pleasing  qualities,  s.wewhat  limited, 
in  range,  but  always  musical  m  her  u\-[ 

ierpretations.    ■  "    '  '  rr.\'iy,.,,,A  | 

.U  Carnegie   Hall.- Jacques   Tbib^ud  | 
.  ..  aivothcr  oi  his  recitaUs  dunng  the 
c  rnoon.    His  two' principal  numbc" 
re  the  Lalo  F  ' major  concerto  and 
'  .Schumann  Fantaisie.,,  ■         .  , 
Aside  f ?om  a,  certain  troutile  ni  be- 
,  always  true  to  tlie  pitch   Mr.  Th  - 
ud was  as  pleasing  as  -«\reT.  nis 
.te,  -his  delicacy  of  color,:  and  his 
u-mlti  .of.  tcnc;.  were  fTatefully 
„t  in'  the   Lalo   number,  of  wnich 

■  gave    a    generally    graceful  and 

■  lulifaliv  artreulttted  pcrf.»rmaiace. 
Mr.  Thibau.l  is  cmc  of  the  most  mu- 
cal  of  livins'  V  olinisfs.  ;>nd  t'^°"e'i 
.  lacUs  something  vh  the  broader 
weep  ■  of  his  aet,.  he-  temwns  true  to 
,ose  qualities  whi.cU  >iave  al\^ays 

■  rmcd  French  "music  and  musicians 
!lis  audience  was  of  excellent  size 


Fr 

th-  .    ■  . 

twiligi.t  atin...-|-.h..-rc  that  l-lvnch  lli;n;--,. 
.<!6em  to.  demand.  Her  numbers  included 
Henry  Fcvrier's  "Les  Saisons,"  Hahn's 
••Li'TJne  Prison"  and  Pleme's  "Le  Moulin." 
There  were  Ruasiaiv  soiigs  by  Tsehaikow- 
sky  and  ltims!:yrKorsakoff  and  several 
At.ierlcan  worlis,  which,  showed  Miss 
Medvedieff  l>:i3  Intcrpretativo  talent  of 
mere  than  ordinary  interest. 

Beethoven  Association 
Gives  Second  Concert 

Reprinted  fr-m  i.c;-',.-, J»j('«  (as*  edition. 
Although  Mr.  Elman  and  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
witsch  contributed  their -services,  to  the, 
second,  concert  of  the vBeethoven  Asso-1 
ciation  at  Aeo.Uaii  Hall,  last .  cvenins, 
the     feature     of     the     occasion  wa.j 
Beethoven's   f^amoits  .>eptet  in   h  11'' 
major,  Op.  20;    One  of  the  great -mas- 
ter's earliest  . and  -most  popular  wo.  us, 
which    ran    like   wildfire   through  t), 
lard  immediately  after  .Is    irst  p<i- 
fonnance,   the    music   was   done  full 
justice     by     Messrs.-  ,  Elman,  ,  Ferir,. 
Stoeber,    ChiaffarelH,    Reiter.  Kohon, 
and  Manoly.  '  •  ( 

The  Sonata,  OpV  23,  for  violin  and] 
•  piano,  played  by  Mr.  Elm-an  and-  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, -was  the  opening,  num- 
ber  on  the  program,  and  Mr.  G.abrilo- 
witsch    later    placed    two  movements 
from  two  of  the'  Sonatas  for- piatio- 
forte.  Op.  49  in  O  min-or,  and  Op.,  49.  in 
G  major.    The  pianist  was  at  his  best, 
but  Mr.  Elman  has  been  heard  to  bet- 
ter advantage.         -  ,-■  '   ''  :"    ,  ' 
Miss  Florence  .Easton-  presented  the 
usual    but   pathetic    spectacle   .of  aii 
opera  singer  discdncerted  by  "the  con- 
cert''stage.    Nor  was  ^lie  vocally  at 
ease   in    Beethoven's    music.:  "Peni- 
tence,"   "In  .Questa   ,IombLa  Oscura! 
and   "Longing'.'   -were,  ajl    sung  ..re?t 
lesslv-  and  ■  iri  Penitence"  the  singers 
memory  failed'M'er.  To  sing  Beethoven's 
music  well  is  a  serious .  matter,  i-and 
running  on  or  off  the  .stage  .is  not.  ex- 
actly within  the  traditions  of.  the  occa.- 
sioh.                          I  L_ 


K.rehbif ! 
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By  MAX  SMITH. 

A LYRIC  soprano  of  exceptionally 
lovely  quality,  well  placed,  well 
equalized,  well  produced,  and 
used  with  artistic  discretion  Is  that  | 
of  Sonya  .Medvedieff,  who  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeo- 
lian Hall,  v.-ith  Walter  Kiesewetter  j 
at  the  piano,  before  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience.  , 

In    arias    by    Handel,  Durante, 
Gluck  and  Gretry,  which  opened  the 
programme,  her  tones  were  some- 
what unsteady.    But  as  she  warmed 
10  her  task  the  vibrato  subsided, 
leaving  the  velvet  of  her  voice  un- 
blemished. I 
Mme    Medvedieff   can   sustain  a 
cantilena  in  finely  modulated  legato. 
_an  essential  of  good  singing.  >et 
so  often  nejflected  nowadays.  Al- 
ways heedful  of  euphony,  she  treats 
her  voice  as  an  instrument,  not  as  a 
mere  vehicle  for  persuasive  utier- 

'^"wiiile  it  is  possible  that  she 
'  would  have  revealed  a  gre'>-^|;:,"\'^";' 
etv  of  expression  in  a  programme 
less  vapid,  her  interpretative  range 
seems  limited.  Moreover  her  dic- 
tion leaves  much  to  the  lmagina-| 
tlon,  particularly  in  Italian  and 
French. 


.'Xexivedieff,  a  youne:  RuBSiaft 
i;  her  'fir.'<t  New  Tork  recital 


soprano,   

;••  "terday  afternoon  In  AeWairiiall  before! 
ii-gc  and-  oppreoiative  audience.  Therej 
r-methins  appealinf,-  about  Her  votca.  It! 
Utile  veiled  in  the  middle  register  ano^ 
.en  In  the  upper  ranee.?.,  but  she  ncverj 
i!^  a  E^nsrer  with  a  Eood  deai  on 

up  chiefly  ^' 


Jacques  Thibaud's  Recital. 

Jacques  Thibaud  is  one  of  the  great- 
est violinist.^  now  before  the  public, 
but  even  he  could  not  make  the  ennpty 
Lalo  concerto  in  F,  t^ith  which  hai 
opened  his  Carnegie  Hall  recital  yes-, 
terday  afternoon,  interesting.  The' 
second  piece,  too,  Schumann's  "Fan- 
tasic,"  is,  on  the  -whole,  uninspired, 
for  it  belongs  to  the  time  when  Schu- 
mann".s  mind  was  weakening.  But 
there  is  a  fine  cadenza  in  it,  and  to- 
ward the  end  it  provided  M.  Thibaud] 
with  opportunity  to  show  what  a  con-^ 
summate  master  of  violin  artistry  hej 
is.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  Carnegie 
HaJl  audience  heard  violin  playing  so 
flawless  from  every  possible  poit^t  of 
view  and  at  the  same  time  so  in- 
spired and  in.spiring. 

Fu!thcr  opportunities  to  reveal  his 
I  ai- pealing  art  were  provided  by  tho 
ler  pieces  on  his  list— pieces  by 
Bothoven.  Bach,  Pugnani-Kreisler, 
PiUer,  Saint-Saena  and  the  lovely 
Grieg  Nocturne  which  Mischa  El- 
man has  idiomatically  translated  into 
the  lai.riuage  of  the  violin 


{N*6  one  who  has  intelligent  love  for 
ih«  fine  things  in  music  nefeds'to  bC 
■Told -that  the.  concerts  of'^lie  Musical 
Art  Society,  are  not  like-  aiiy  of  the 
acftres  of  symph-ojiy  concerts,  -or  the 
hundreds  of  vocal  and  instrumental  re- 
citals which  are  given  to  the  public  of 
New  York  every  season.  .  -These  -con- 
certs are  separate  and  apart  from  them-^ 
all  and  as  unique  in  their  offerings^ 
at  in  their  performance. 

In  twentv-six  years-  they  have  suf-i 
fered  interruption- for  only  one -season* 
i-that  of  i!)l!<-19TJ— but  as  then-  ap- 
peal was  directed  only  to  a- «;ongjega- 
tipn  of  the  elect  instead  of  to  the. 
strangely  mixed  maSscs  which  now 
throng- our -concert  rooms  on  all  nian.-; 
ner  of  occasions,  the-loss  was  felt  only 
by  the- artistically-minded  remnant— a] 
musical  arintocracy  like  that  for  which, 
the  best  of  odr  chamber  concerts  exer- 
-  cise  an  exclusive  attraction.  Tho  fact 
is  deplorable,  of  course,  but.  nattjralJ 
One  may  affect  a  love  for  a  Beethoven] 
symphony  ov- a  fleeting,  flocculent  or-| 
chestral  fancy  by  Debussy  and  fiijd^ 
one's  self  in- a  numerous  company;  to 
afreet  admiration  for  the  polyphonic 
tonal  interwearings  of  the  sixteenth 
century:  masters  of  -ecclesiastical  music 
would  be  folly;  for- it  .would  awaken  no 
silly  hypocritical  response-  -The  poseur( 
would  be  lonesome. 

Love  for  Pure  Required, 

■Sincerely  to  appreciate  such  music 
demands- Undersltianding  anti  an  innate 
love  for  the  high  and  pure  things,  in 
the  art.   Frequent  hearing  might  bring 
enlightenment,  but   for   such  edifica- 
tion neither  our  chvrches  nor  our  con-  , 
cert  rooms  afford  opportunity.  , 
the   offerings    are'  costly,    for  the 
singers  must  be  more  than  ordinarily 
proficient  and  gifted  and  the  trainirtg 
long  and  arduous.    We  have  no  tradi- 
'    tions  coming  down  to  us  from  the  cfen- 
'    turies,  like '  th'bse  '  the'  fruits  of  ^which  1 
we  recently  enjoyed  when  the  Vatican 
Choristers  visited  us;  and  growth  in 
)    appreciation  as  well   as  performante 
must  be  slow.  \   \    ,  r.- 

■  When  Dr.  Frank  DSmrosch  ind  hi-s 
Miisical  Art  Society  began  their  lovely 

'    ministrations  move  'than  a  quarter  ot  , 
a  Qintury  ago 'they  raid  stress  cni6fly  ] 
upon  the  old  a  capella  music  of  the 
Church.     This  policy  was  'graduaHy 
modified,  though  if  has'  always  been 
measurably  respected  in  both  of  the  , 
two  annual  concerts  given  respectively 
in  the  Christmas  and  Easter  tide-s.  _  , 

■  •  In  the  concert  given  in  Cdrhegie  Hdll  i 
last  night  after  a  s'eaStln's  ihtcrretrnum  , 
there  was  but  one  ,piec<!  of  church 
niusic  of  the  classic  type-^  a  setting  I 
of  the  "Magnificat"  for  ddub!^  Chwus  t 
,by..Palestrina.  There  were  other  pieces 

sacred  music;  hut.  it  V^^s  ;of  a  differ-  i 
en't  character.        "    ■ '""'        ' ' .  , '        '  ,! 
-       Lovely  Musical  Expressions        ,  ■ 
A  "Salve  regina,"  by  Schubert;- an' 
""Adoramus  te,"  by  Mozart,  and  a  feet- 
ting  by  Cesar  Franck  of  a  naive  hymn,, 
^'t^a  Vierge  a  la  Creche,"  were  lovely 
.musical' expressions  of  tender  and  in- 
dividual religious  sentmient..^^ 
■Two  Christmas  songs  of  the  tolk- 
"Song  type,  thei't  ■  words  and  melodies 
noted  from  the  lips  of  negro  singers 
from  our  .o«m.  South,  and  arranged  tor 
a  choir  of  , mixed   voices  by  Natalie 
Curtis  were  again  in  a  different  case— 
an  experiment  in  adapting  folksong  to 
an  artistic   use.     These'  songs  invite 
more  attention  than  they  couW  receive, 
in  a  conventional  .concert  report,  espe- 
cially because  of '  their  .  association  iii 
I  the  program  with  a  more  elaborate  at- 
i  tempt  to  give  artistic  investiture  to  a 
i  I'olksong  from  .the  Hebrides.    'This  last 
I  was  an  arrangement  by  Granville  Ban- 
I  tock  of  a  "Death  Croon,"  taken  down 
from  the  singing  of  an  old  native-  of  j 
the  Isle  of  Eigg  and  first  given  to  the 
world     by    Mrs.    Marjory  Kennedy- 
Frascr  aJHl  Kenneth.-Macleo.d  m  their 
book,  "Songs  of  the  Hebrides,"  %Vhich  I 
*he   Gaelic"  editor  has" niadS   equftlVy  j 
valuable  to  the  student  of  folklore  and 
the  lover  of.folk  uiusic.  -  -  [ 
Mr.   Bantbck,  besides   arranging,  it 
fpr  voices, sis  it  was  sung  last''hight, 
has,  -we  belie-vdi-utilized  its  short.  Biit 
expresi^ive- 'theme   in.  his  -  "Heb-Tidean 
Symphony,"  whi)Ch.-. was  published  by 
one  of  th^  numerous  Carnegie  funds 
a  year"  or  more  iigo  in'  London. 


Vristocjralic 


Music  Offered 
Art  Society 


Food  for  bi.scussion 

Here  we.  have  suggested ,  jnuch , 
food  for  discussion  that  we  cannot 
give  it  the  attention  which' it  deserves  ] 
and  must  even  dispose  of  the  other  i 
features  of  -  the.  concert  with  a.  njcr<;.i 
mention.  The^e  were  Bach's  concerto  , 
in  D  for  clavier,  flute,  violin  and  aii 
orchesfra  of  strings-,'  ^vhich'  was'  capi- 
tally pla-yed  by  Harold  Bau«r,  ■  Aujjuat 
Roedeman,,  Samuel  -  Gardtior.  afld  a 
•small  band:  a  seventeenth  century, 
English  madrigal, ''•'Weep  Nb" More,"  by] 
Tomkins;  two-part  songs:  "The^' Arei 
at  Rest"  and  "Love,"'  by  Sir  Edward; 
Elgar,  and  a  setting  of  "Elsie  ..Morley, 
a, North  Country  song,  by  a  modern 
Englishman'  hanied  ■"<\=hittaker.^ 
■  Among  so -ffl-ueh  music  of  .unique  at- 
tractiveness, the  •  coinparativel.y..  con- 
ventional features,  like,  the  hymns  by 
Schubert  and  Mozart,  were  more  oi 
less  trafisitorjr  in  their"  appsa-lrtholjgh 
they  wro  .among 'the  charming  - ioa- 
tures  of  -t.he  evejiin*:.. because  of  tteni-i 
'selves  aiid  ,  the  "  iTiannc!  of  thoir  per- 
formance," especially   -  ("  ■■.'\darainiis.' 


which   linked,  the  eighteenth  .  ccaU- . 
with  the  sixteenth.  .  .    .       ^  • 

The   '*D«ath    Croon  -   is  ..a  surviv, 
1  amonr  the  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  the 
Hebrides  .  of    a    custom  unspeakably 
1  ancient  and  once  universal.    It  liV"  in 
I  the.  "Keen"  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to- 
day,  with  its  lamentable  exclamation 
of  "Och  hpne!"  At  the  a-isk^of  falUng 
'  ill  , the.  estimation  of  .o.uj  fiollpague  of 
'"The  Tribune's  dramatic"  department,  we 
confess  that  we  ^■'^"i-fV 
performance   of   Boucicault  8^ 
■ritJn"  before  Mr..Broiin  was  bo-nn^  anc. 
fhat  the  ceremony,  though  shot  throufth 
with  a  co-mcdy  elemefit,  yet  left  an  im- 
pression of  pathos  and  beauty  "n  our 
•{nihd.  The  custom  goes  back  Pr^^^n 
times,  of  course,  but,  in  the      .aei  ^ 
Keltic  Church  the  6roon'>vr.    .  •  to* 
the  dying  flti^t  by  the  A..ia».-.\ 
•"qui  friendv"  assisted  by  th-reo  ■  >ian*, , 
ers,^  later  by  the-  elders  jof.  th"  town- 
ship, and  fiJially  by  professional  mp^Urn- 
ers.fbr  hire.  " 

Still  an  Irish  Custom 
■r'nah    rural   communities  still  have 
their  two  or-  three  old  women  w-ho  sit 
beside  the  body  at  the  >vake  rock  b^ck 
and  forth  and  utter  their,  doleful  pries 
and    since   the"  c'l-oon   was  associated 
la-it   night  'with    tvvo  hymns   ol  the 
American  blacks,  it  is.  not^  inappropn-  i 
ate  to, call  attention  to  the  fact  t^iat 
tn  Jam^ca 'the  negroes  still  l^'ive  theu 
"^ettin-  up"  when  they  place  a  dying 
person  on  the  floor  in- one  room,_,4ill 
the  houso  and  its  nearby  outside  sur- 
roundings with  friends  who  sing  hymns 
and  "anthems"  all  through  the  i  ight 
In    some    parts    of    Africa  hoctt^rnal 
music  of  this  kind  >s-  kept  up  until  the 
patient  is  either  convalescent  or  dead 
In  our  own  South  in  slave  days  the. 
blacks  Juried  their  dead  at  night,  like 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  '"du  ged  in 
death  chants,,  and  even  death ^Unc^ 
,    Same    of    the    most    Patbetic  aiui 
(beautiful  songs  of  the  American  ne- 
g?oes  are  songs  of  death  and  burial 
I  and-  when  a"  friend-  used  to  sing  to^s 
I  soul   quitting   its   mortal   frame  an 
hurden  the  song  with  a  message  to  th 
kindred  gone  before,  we  can  easi'y  se 
in  the  custom  something  like  the  dread 
'  iul  annual  sacrifices  in  Dahomey,  ■whei 
the  King  whi»spers  niystcrious  grpetmg 
to  his  predecessor  on  the  ar,niversar: 
of  his  death  into  the  ears  of  a  numbe 
1  of   captives    and    clianees   them  int 
1  ghostly  -postmen  by  cutjting  off  .  thei; 

^^I'n'the  text  of  the  Hetridredian  croo 
them  are  tirtbablc  survivals  of  aneien 
I  poetry  in  allusions  to  the  journey  o 
he -dying  person  .to  the  "\\  inter-Ever 
!  house,"  the  "Autumn  Su"i™«^. 
1  Springtide  Everhouse'  'and  the  ^hore 
'^of  •  the  River."-  But  the  ^chant-  ha 
Christian  element?  ,in  allusions  M 
-Christ  and  .t)ie  Trinity,  ,and  there  ij 
l  a  lovelv  pathos  in  its  characterizatiort 
'  of  ■death  as  a  "youth  sleep  and  1119 
'  slcicp".of  Jesus  on -His  Motjiei  i>  bosoijil 
i'Mr..Bantock  has  built. up, his  beautifu« 
I  piece  on  the  short  mUsical  phrasej 
i "Vhjch  is,  iterated  arid'  r6.rf6'rated  ^thj 

■•sgul-fiired"  and  the  three  cantors,  and 

has  given  free  rein  to  his  harmonic, fancy 
in  his  treatment  of  the  voices.  uUi'iz- 
ing  the  de-vice'  of  mere  vocal-hum-^ 
mi'rigs,  among  other,  things;  but  he  has 
made  the  music  strangely  evocative  of 
the  imaginative  and  emotion  -of  «his' 
hearers,  •     ■  ••  . 

.  The  singing  of  this  composition  was 
fiuite  the  moit  remarkable  feature  of 
ailevening  which  ^yas'  full  of  .delights,  i 
aiid"  ci;lminated    in    the    slaye  soncjs 
which  Miss  Curtis  (now  Mrs.  Bevelm) 
has   aiTanged  .SO  as  to  preserve  the 
structural  characteristics  of  ,  the  sing- 
ing' of  the  one-time  slaves  of  America 
■«nd' to  illustrate  their  innate  sense  of 
harmony.   The  song.s  were  "Spirittials  ' 
iho.  first  beginning  "Dar's  a  Star  m  de 
I.'as'  oil  'f hrlstmus  Mo'n,"  the  second 
"i«%*'v  Had  a  Baby,"  which  is  a  Nativity 
cdtltiicle  amojiK  thc..bli.cks  of  St.  Helena 
,  IsUnd.    In,  each  case  a  leader  (replaced 
la.st  n?g«t''  «y  ".a-'«'Man'er"eh»'i5osV  -'s»ng 
ibe  vfe^se  in  unison  and  the  f^Sll^9^Joir 
the  refrain,  sometimes  in  unison,  sope- 
times  iri  harmony.  .    ]  , 

Despite  the  rude  SJ«J>plic).ty  of,:  the 
words  and  the  incongruous  blending  ot 
the  refrain,  "De  people  'keoj?  a-comin 
and  de  train  done  gone;!'-  th-e.  effect  was 
no't  at.  all,  humorou.>!,.,bgt5,impressive, 
»ven  electrifyii^g.  Indeed,  the  last 
song  aroused  such  entWti'^a^hi  that  the 
audience,  a  iiumerpus  .company  and 
fine  in  ciiaracter,  ref usgd  to  leave  the 
hall  until  'thers!  was  ar  repetition,  it 
was  a  new  experir^-'it^  for.  we  had 
'  "spirituals"  at  a  concert  of  the  spcuty 
two  years  ago,  beautifully  and  rccon- 
ditely  arranged-  by  Mr.  Burle.gh,  but 
Miss  Curtis  made  a  sood  and  convinc- 
ing demonstration  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  folk  songs  of  this  icharacter. 
Hdw  a  good  folk-  s^ng  can  b-.-  spoiled 
I  by  too  much  sophistication,  even  when* 
'the  avowed  purpose  ^Vas  to  enhance  its 
humorous  c'naracter  was  iiiustratod  in 
the  scttin-  of  the  North  Country  song 
bjt-'Mr.  "W^hittaker. 

We  havid  time  for  only  a  few  obser- 
vations on. the,  work  of  the  society 
The  tone  of  the  choir  has  been  greatly 
improved  both  in  quality  and  homo- 
geneity,  and    the    distinctness    of  its 
enunciation   in   all   the   numbers  was 
admirable  iri  the  highest  degree.  ,^ 
One  Ke'quisi^e  Wanting 
One  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
Vatican    ChoristeriJ-^-that   of  abandon 
and    variety    in    sensuous  c.vpression, 
v  i-,:r'-   iv:.v  he- said  to  be  an  It.-ilian 
in  all  forma  of 


ire  loo  many  niul  obvious  to  need  clis- 
ruBsion;'    We    have    no    tratUtioi^s'  to- 
mild  on,  nnd  no   tin\a  to  ftvo'  « 
'ffi;ctive  imitHtion  of  them  W 
iiei  ds  be  contoiU  with  wind  the  i 
EiiU  soaI  and  devotion  oC  Dr.  Diini.n-Li 
iiivl-  his  singers  cnn  give  us  under  un- 
favorable circmiistanci):-.    As  it  is,  likst 
iiiKht's  concert  was-  a  Erea-t  lesson  Ip 
the  henrcrs  in   taste  and  refinemont. 
Aiubrdinp  to  (*nstoin,  the  concert  Iifeguii 
with  the  familiar-  German  Ohvi^ittiRs 
iiyniM,  "Silent  Nigbt,^  (loly  Night,"  in 
Dr,  l).\iiiroM-irs  ctfcclive  settinpr. 

"James  Gibt>on<  Huneker 


111  ' 
Puccini. 


Uul«l   

11  Tliica  .• 
n  Talpt.  . 
OIOrj«U» 
I.n  Fnig'il 
N'^nrtltor 
L,'lnii».mor«ta 


The  Cmiii- 

iU  TABARRO. 
(••Ttie  Clonk.'!)  , 

 ....Ol'illo  Crlml 

 .AiiKolo  MS* 

 ■ ..Ailaroo  t)W<ir 

••;   flaiKlla  MU'lo 

.K«ihl«">  Ilow»r() 
ll,  C.n«nV.V;.-.;.O.crd.no  r.m.n^ 


•-Si:OR  ANGBUIf^A.'' 
(■■Sl.ler  Ai.g.llci^>^,^,„,  r.rrar 

   flora  P«i-l"l 

 Mary  MeUlnh 

'"ijarlf  Simflellx* 
.fecll  Ardcn 

  ...Mary  EHIa 

M»rgv»»rne  Bellrrl 

";XdoUi>a  Vobari 


Si,m  Angi-U'--"  

I.i  Prlnrlpefsa   

La  BartcsM  

I*  5;<-la«rlf*   

M»M'.ra  <t«ll«  NovUl^ 

Siinr  GcnoTleria   

Suor  Osmlna  

Sufr  nolf-liia  ■-■ 

Second*  SorelU  C.rcAtrloo  M^^^^ 

Una  C.onv«r»a 


Marie  Tiffany 

  -  .VenI  Warwick 

Altra  Converrt   ...PhllUa  Wiite 

Una  Xovljla   

•-GIANNI  SCHICCHI." 
SclUCCht    t7i«,..ncn  Easlon 


Gianni 
Uaurplla  •■ 
Vecchia 
Kiriuct-.lo  .. 
Oherardo  . 

Nella   

Ciherardino 

EcWo   

Plnvone  ■■• 

Marco   

Clesoa. 


Florpnco  Easlon 
'.Kathleen  Ho-ward 
.C'lullo  (  riml 
...Angelo  Bids 
Marl-  Tiffany 
"  .Mario  MaiatesU 
Paolo  Ananlan 

  .Adamn  Dldur 

"...Lou'-.-i  P'Angelo 
"  Marie  STllldeliuS 
pompl'.lo  Maiatesta 
Andi-es  de  Segnrola 


The  Beethoven  Society 

It  was  good  to  hear  asain  the  old 
eethoven  septet,, opus  20,  tor  string 
nd  wind  instruments,  at  Aeolian  Hall 
«st  niffht.   The  occasion  wa.s  the  sec- 
nd  concert  by  the  Bee.thoven  Society, 
nd  the  seldom  li'ard  compo.sltion  en- 
ated  the  services  of  such  well  known 
.rtlsts  as  Mesjsr«,  Elman.  Fenr,  fatoe- 
,er,  Chiafferelli.  Reiter.  Kohou  and 
tanolv.  Written  for  violin,  viola,  vio- 
oncello,  clarinet,  horn,  bassooi  a^.d 
louble  bass,  i*  >ias  been  arranged  as  a 
for  violin  .nd  piano,  retam.ng:  the 
r^^ln4.1  key       Pi-t  major.    In  addi- 
tn  the  s.^ptet.  Florence  Easton. 
om  t^e  Me  ropolltan  Opera  House 
^  and  bssip  Gabiilowitsch  played 
"To  solo  sonMtas  by  Bethoven.  and 
•ith  M  scha  Elman  participated  ui  a 
lerto^nWe  of  a  sonata  by  fae  ^m^ 
■aster  for  violin  and  piano^  ^  ,  ^  

oouons  or  else  old  fashioned  and  j  this  season,  Puccini's  three  one-act 
'one  winded.  A  youthful  work,  it  is  ijopgj.a^s,  "11  Tabarixj,"  "Suor  Angelica 
none  of  these  thing^.  bejng  vlgowms^^  "jianni  Schicchi."  wey5  presented 

with  soibstanfially  the  same  ca-sts  as 
at  the  premiere,  Dec.  14,  1918.  The 
most  imiportant  change  was  the  'sub- 
stitutio-n.  of  Amato  for  Montesanto  as 
.Michole  ill  "11  Tabarro"  ("The 
i:;ioalv');  other  newcomei-!!  were  Bada 
as  Tinea,  fonnerly  sung-  by  Palti-i- 
iiierl;  Kathleea  Howard  as  La.  Fni- 
g-ola,  repla<;in-ir  Alice  Cientic,  aaiu 
Marie  Tiffany  as  VInnamorata. 

la  "Sialer  Ang-elica"  lionise  Herat 
was  the  chief  change.     Mario  L,au- 
■'renti  replaces  Carl  .Schlegel  as  Cuccio 


s'ef  Amaotio  dl  N''-'*"- '  Vl^ce^;;:  Rc,7m.Uan 

Pincllino     Mario  Laurentl 

I'onrtu^ioi ' '  R'.heVto  'Moranzoni, 


L^st    njsht    a,L     the  MelropoUtan 


nr  rrw,H«  ..u-.j,. ,  being  vlgorous- 1 
^^"c'onLre^  and  «elodU;ally  a.ree- 
Si„  T*  -^na  once  the  fas-aion  to  vrrito 

S,  H.immSl  -cptet-FIummel  .1  l.» 

van  Beethoven  at>p.£aib 


who  l>lrK^•^ 

rniLn  a  Jealous  husband,  foiUnved  by 
the  uaua.1  denouement— in  the  theatre. 
There  i«  atmosphere  in  the  score, 
which  moN      rather  slowly  at.  tiroes, 

fbut  moiint.s  to  un  effective  climax. 
The  characterization  is  (jxcelloi*  and 
doubtless  ^cracl<)us,  though  it  IH  a 
I  stiain  on  your  cjcdulity  to  watch  and 
!  hear  Italians  interpret  essentially  Pa- 
risian working  men  and  womon/Nov- 
erthelos.s  they  make  the  activn  creUl- 
ble. 

I     There  Is  an  Impassioned   dud  for 
the  wife   and   lever.     Mlchela,  her 
hu.'jband,   has  a  monologue    In  the 
classicallv  gloomy   k>/y  of  C  minor 
iiiHnedialely  before   the  caUistrophe. 
.MuKirally,  it  is    the    mo.st  stirriua' 
nui.ibfv,  embodying  as  it    does  the 
outH!;ed    teelniBS    of    the  betrayed 
man,  which  modulate  inlu  a  fatalis- 
tic idenlilication  of  personal  life  with 
the  profound   indifference  of  naturt  , 
concerning  our  miseries.  The  imagery  j 
i.s  that  of  flowing  waier.    The  psy- 
chologv  is  elementary.    Claudia  AIu- 
zio  as'Georgetta,  the  wife  bored  by 
hf-r  husband— who  is  a  bore— was  vo- 
cally and  dramatically  intense.  Her 
veir.atility  is  unquestioned  after  see- 
ing her  as  Fioia  in  "The   I^oves  of 
Three   Kings"   and   as  thi.s   light  o' 
jlovo.    She  was  a  picturestiue  figure. 
ICriini  as  the  tempter  sang  and  acted 
with  genuine  lire.     He   was  happi- 
est witli    the  '  declaim^tory  phrases. 
Adaino  Didur,  in  a  strong  character 
role,  was  admiiable.  Anuito  dolilvered 
his  monologue  most  impressively,  lie 
Iwaa  in  splendid  voice.    He  towered 
!over    his    predecessoi-.  Montesanto, 
iphysicalh-,  liisti ionically  and  vocally. 
Ihc  seeims  doomed  to  interpret  de- 
ceived husband.s  or  avent'.n-  broth- 
ers.    The  stuge  picturt-.s  lu.-in- 
agenient    left    little    to    h>-    o  .-.wca. 
'  But  the  railbiids  did  not  turn  out,  in 
I  force,  nor  were  they  vociferous  as  to 
a,pplauding  at  the  wrong  time.     i  hi.s 
particular  Puccini  makes  no  appeal 
10     unmusical     per.sons     wno  clap, 
screaming  and  shouting.    There  was 
,  plenty  of  proper  appreciation  of  the 
I  artists  by  a  cuM  ivi  .  ed  audience.  AVe 
i  hope  the  triple  •-li!   ^-iH  continue  in 

I  tlie  repertory.  

I  I  By  Richard  Aldrich  I 


,  proffi-amme  /^'^^^^f.^^i'st  number. 
i,e  last  instead  of  f «  J^f;,,,"^^.  ^ell. 
EVhat  we  heard  of  .lt  w  en.  > 


the"  order  of  thfejiii  "Gianni  Schicci."   Roberto  Moran- 


'what  we  hearu  'J'.      "."-"^g^s]  case. 


the 
rtistic 


^ '"rran-k^'som^^-irtuosoB  are 
the  f^rst  ran-K.  ^  minor 

jU>t.  Tie  provec!  ^  in 

btU  an^--^^^*'  ^^p«- 

saT"e  key.  mtt  a"  _,,  . 

;*.th  Mr.  Ga.brilow,ns^u  -^^^ 

^le  of  the  y^'lllJ^  fl^nrnyh)^s.Sr^ 
f"-"-  ^^.''^^^'ri lowHsch  eleeted  two 

.Sti.Ts  in V^V^^-^l^j:^- 

he  played  the  G  major  first,  chang- 
ing the  schenit.— wli:ch  abolished  a 
'.i.ilf-century  for  us.  Again  the  stern 
muslcMnaster,  the    horrid  reproving 


zoni  again  condccted  tnis  clever  tonal 
irypt;cli  .Tvil-h  sy-nipathy  ana  unfailinar 
liesii. 

And  'the  last  sjhali  be  first.  There 
is  noL  a  cn^.cal  douol  us  lo  the  su- 
;jcnor  uiu.sitai  and  drauiatie.  Vo-lues  of 
-.ii-ainni  dciilechi,'.'  the  scherzo  in  a'uo- 
cmi's  lyric,  sinlonielta,  of  which  ''11 
ralbarro'  is  the  allegi-o,  plater  Auc 
gelica  the  Adayio;  a  rollicking  madcap 
yresio,  ovcriio ;ng  vk'ith  cnerry  devil- 
tries, not  ^"itliout  a  tuucii  ui  i}oc-v."-c- 
cio's  humor  or  the  v-'ii  and  charac- 
terizati-on  of  Moliere.  it  is  the  most 
in-d;ividual  of  the  three  pieces,  in  it 
Pucxiini  has  ac.nle^ed  uiKiaahli^; J  dis- 
tinction. The  g-ayeiy  is  irres-istilile, 
as  exhillai-atlni?  as  champagne.  All  is 
bustle,  excitement,  though  little  hap- 
pens.     The    greedy    mournei-s  are 


musicvmaster,  tne  iiornu  ictfiv..T»..H.  ukuo.  x  hc  ^^^^^^  ...v 
lead-pencil,  and  the  stinging  fright-  branny;  funnier  is  Schicchi  Ir.msell.  As 
ened  fingers.  But  our  teacher  was  a  (portrayed  "by  De  Luea  he  is  a  niost 
human  metronome;  Gabrilo-witsch  i.?  leng-aiglng  x-aeoal,  fit  for  a  niche  in  the 
a  poet.  He  played  the  music,  true  gallery  of  Moliere.  Florence  \aston 
BCenes  from  childhood,  in  a  manner    U-.j^s  only  one  aria,    'O  mio  Baljhlno, 


ohildlike  and  bland.  Also  too  senti- 
pentally.  The  audience  was  charmed. 
One  aged  party  upstairs  snored,  as 
did  our  teacher  ^ome  time  during  the 
last  century.  ,. 

Mme.  .  EaSton     eang   '  "Repentance^ 
and  tbe   .<ombre  "In  quests  toniba, 
and  sang  with  dee)?  feeling  and  in^a 
voice  much  fuller,  richer,  thanks  to 
the  auditorium,  .than  at  the  opera. 
lYou  could  hear  rlie  overi-'jnea;  the 
lovely  quality  of  ler  voice.    She  had 
I  a  slip  of  memory  i'l  the  firet  sone- 
I  singtpg  one  third   higher   than  the 
music,  but  "made       Viiarvellous  re- 
covery, so  swift  a:     smooth  that  if 
she  liadn't  steopei.        the  piano  to 
look  at  the  notes  t.  e.  inc'dent  would 
have  pa.ssed  unnoticed.    Nothing  like 
a  veteran's  coolness!    .She  wa.s  hearti- 
^  :n:  ,1.^  a  charmin."ij 

I  .■►a!i;g. 
i 

MISS  TVILLASD'S  RECITAL. 

^^^^^  ^of"  pianists.  Not 
imili  teving  enough  of  our  own,  tve  must  listen 
wbd  »  gifted  personalities  ironi  all  parts  of  the 
cfitl!  Jnion.  Yesterday  afternoon,  in  .Aeolian 
:lall,  iMiss  Carolyn  Willard,  of  Chicago. 
raVG    her    ri.nniTiti    -^tt^'^iny  c<u« 


rave  her  annual  reicital.  She  played 
iachs  Italian  Concerto,  Bralim's  raiapi. 


  ^T^..v-.:r,  fcV/,  xjirijui. 

—  joy.  op.  119;  two  prelude.?  and  an  etude' 
rfj-nopln  ;  Otter.<!troem's  Em-lesque  Ma.rch. 
Trabel  On,"  from  "American  Negro 
pulte,  and  two  concert  etude.'}  by  Rubin- 
in,  the  D  minor  and  C  major,  op.  23. 
Misa  Willard  has  perso:  al  charm.  She 
•  T.ftT'*^*'  >r.te!!ige;)C  ■  and  her  tone  la  dn- 
igntrul.  She  V  as  n.-  at  iier  best  in  the 
•eginninrr.  but  she  niprovod  as  she  pro- 
pro.gr  .ar.me. 


w  hich  siie  sang  art^atically.  She  -was 
pretty  in  her  Juliette  costume.  Crimi 
is  the  lover.  Didur  ar.d  the  rest  were 
capitally  cast. 
■  The  ensemole  singing  and  tae  act- 
ng  call  for  praise.  "Gianni  Behicchi" 
is"  Puccini's  essay  in  the  "FalstatTo'i 
vein,  and  a  successful  one. 

The  saine  cannot  be  paid  for  "Sister 
Angelica,"  notwithstanding  the  artis- 
try, singing  and  personal  pulchr  itude 
of'aeraldiue  Farra.!-.    A  ;.-liange,  com-  ■ 

we  know  not  ■w'hence.  is  notice- 
able this  season  in  the  vocalism  of 
this  favorite  prima  donna  :  a  c'lange 
fo."  the  better.  Mot  only  has  her 
voice  more  color  and  resonance,  it  is 
also  richer,  and  the  too  dark  duality 
and  occasional  hollowness  are  fast 
vanishing.  No  matter  the  cause,  the 
change  is  welcome.  Still,  she  can't 
make  this  dough  ,of  Puccini  rise,  for 
it  lacks  the  melodic  yeast.  The 
libretto  is  mock  turtle  mysticism, 
though  patterning  arter  the  "Sister 
Beatrice"  of  Maeterlinck  (to  which 
\lbert  Wolff,  composer  of  "The  Blue 
Bird,"  is  said  to  have  given  a  musical 
setting).  Puccini's  reactions  are  sen- 
sitive, thus  his  music  reflects  the  in- 
sincerity of  the  book.  Miss  Farra  t 
was  the  character  indicated  by  tl.? 
librettist  and  made  the  most  of  tiu 
'unreal,  undramatic  situations.  Hei 
]collea.gues  were  as  zealous  as  circum- 
Istances  permitted. 

"The  Cloak"  is  what  they  used  tc 
icali  in  London  a  shilling-shocker 
For  a  shilling  you  could  sup  on  rhelo- 
dramatic  horrors  ad  libitum.  It  re- 
calls the  palmy  days  of  the  Grand 
Guignol  by  its  brutal  realism.  Adul- 
tery and  assassination  are  the  chiel 
concomitants  of  this  unsavory  mess. 
It  takes  usually  an  hour  to  sing  it  in 
operatic  form;  as  drama  it  is  swifter. 
It  was  originally  a  sensational  play- 
let produced  at  Paris.  The  setting  is 
picturesque.  The  Kiver  Seine  below 
'xotrc-Oame  and  the  Cite.    A  cana 


Puccini's   three  one-act   operas  filled 
last  eevning  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House—"  II  Tabarro."  "  Suor  Angthon 
and  •'  Gianni  Schicchi,"  It  being  the  i.rst 
performance  thi.s  .«»-a.-'.n  of  these  latest 
products  oC  Pueeim     ,;en:u.s.    They  are 
a    slnguUr   outcome   of    a   career  that 
lias  had' such  a  brilliant  beginning  and 
middle.    For  the  mo.st  ardent  admirers 
of  the  Italian  compo.-er  can  find  hardly 
1  more  than  an  occasional  flapli  of  his  old 
power  In  at  lea.st  the  first  two.  There 
'  is  not  much  that  1.=^  recognizable  of  the 
Purcini  of  "  I^a  Boheme  "  or  "  Madame 
Butterfly  "   in  this  miniature  trilogy. 

They  are  componetit.s,  as  it  appears, 
of  some  sort  of  organic  unity  that  he 
seems  to  have,  had  in  mind.  Since  he 
pablished  them  together  in  one  volume 
and  is  said  to  insist  that  all  three  shall 
be  heard  together,  and  that  they  .shall 
be  given  in  this  order.  If  they  mu.st 
given,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  order, 
that  the  comic  relief,  and  the  stimulation 
of  action  and  of  music  that  has  a  spark 
of  vitality  mav  come  with  a_certam 
ee.  iag  effect  at  the-  end  of  an  arduous 

'''''Kvtif'in  the  finale  the  results  are .  of 
a  very  different  sort  of  comic  expression 
n  mislc  from  that  which  he  foun.i  m 
s  earlier  worws ;  and  it  seems  unoie 
f  et  tious     less     spontaneous.     On  tne 
i-st  ?wo  of  the  frtloey  he  has  laborj^d 
n,    produce    only    an    orchestral  back 
round    an  orchestral  color  that  shall 
u' ".'st'  the  mod  of  the  scene,  often  sin- 
intangible    in    P"^„->y  „J""Xfd 
f-!iiiie«    often  harsh  and  repellant.  Ana 
h  .s' seems  laborious,  strained  in     s  fac- 
t    -e    -ind  is  generally  frankly 

T,r-'  11  T.abairo  "  there  are  a  few  mo- 
n  '  MS  ot  the  meloflious  Puccini  arioso 
e-    d  t -om  the  heroine  Giorgetta,  which 
emeree  briefly  from  the  lower    evels  of 
ormfess  declamation  and  almo.st  equally 
form  ess  orchestral  background  There 
hardlv   more  in   the   very  diiierent 
atmosv^iere  that  surrounds   "  Suor  An- 

.    The  e'ast  of  the  three  operas  was  much 
't.,T  Ume  as  was  given  them  last  sea- 
son  eNcept  that  Mr.  ..Vmato  appeared  as 
t      ewrene.-rt    Irasl^and,,  Michele   in  11 
'THborvo.-'-         Miss  Berat  as  ^uo.  Dcd 
eiiv-i    in      '  Sao,     .\ngehca  .         i  ne  per 
?  rma   -e    of       Gianni    Schicchi  "  was 
extt^en  ely   spirited   and   amusing.  The 
pi,  turelque  settings  ot  this  dttle  opera 
are  admirable.  .Mr.  Moranzom  cbndi;',. -  .1 
-11  three     There  was  a  large  audii-ii. 
that'  showed    much   as    enthusla.sm  as 
(eotild  have  been  expected. 


Puccini  at  His  Worst. 

Italy's  leading  opera  composer, 
Giacomo  Puccini,  declared  in  an  in- 
terview alx)ut  a  decade  ago  that  in 
1907  his  operas  were  sung  in  two  hun- 
dred theatres,  his  "Madama  Butter- 
fly" alone  having  had  over  500  per- 
formances that  year. 

No  wonder.  That  opera  is  a  mas- 
terwork,  ranking  with  "Faust,'\  "Car- 
men" and  ".Aida"  in  merit  as  well  as 
in  pof,    -,jt>-.     The   subject   insje  ed  , 


him,  and  le-  i,e  n;a  I 
Of  It  while  breathing  the  bracing  air 
o\  the  Italian  lakes  on   his  private 
yacht. 

He  wa.s  far  less  inspired  when  he 
wrote  his  next  oi)era,  "The  Girl  ot  the  , 
Golden  West."    He  might  have  done  | 
better  had  he  gone  for  local  color  to 
the  California    mining    camps    and  ] 
breathed  the  thrilling  air  of  that  State,  i 
Even  Toscanini  could  not  make  thi.s 
opera  interesting,  and  it  was  only  when 
Puccini's  favorite  conductor,  Polacco 
(now,  alas,  in  Paris),  interpreted  it 
that  it  seemed  to  have  considerable 
merit  in  its  score. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  even 
Polacco  could  have  made  Puccini's 
nevt  production  endurable — the  three 
short  operas.  "II  Tabarro,"  "Suor  An- 
gelica," and  "Gianni  Schicchi."  These 
were  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
seasxjii  and  met  with  so  little  favor 
that  it  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  to 
find  that  they  had  been  retained  in  the 
repertory,  whereas  a  very  much  better 
American  short  opera,  Cadman'.s 
"Shanewis,"  has  been  dropped. 

There  was  a  smaller  audience  to 
hear  the  three  operas  last  night  than 
i.s  usual  in  the.Se  days  of  musical  fu- 
rore. Thirty-six  singers  appeared  in 
lliem.  What  they  did  was,  with  one 
exception,  stf  unimportant  that  it 
[would  be  a  wearisome  task  to  re- 
Iview  their  doings.  The  one  excep- 
tion was  Geraldine  Farrar,  who  sang 

the  part  of  the  unhappy  sister  Angel- 
:  ica  with  superb  pathos  and  acted  the 

touching-  scene  at  the  end.  when  -she 
I  sees  her  child  in  a  vision  ot  the  Vir- 
j  gin  Mary  and  dies  by  its  side,  with 
j  the  same  consummate  tear-compelling 
I  art  that  made  her  Madama  Butterfly 
)  famous. 

;    Thanks  to  Miss  Farrar's  art,  "Suor 
Angelica"  seemed  to  be  the  -best  of 
the  three  short  works.     In  "II  Ta- 
i  ban-d"  ("The  Cloak")-,  Claudia  Muzto, 
j  Pasquale   Amato,    Giulio   Crimi  and 
others  did  what  they  could  to  enhance 
the  grewsomervess  of  the  story.  Musi- 
cally,  by  far  the  best  thing  in  the 
opera  is  the  episode  of  the  wheezy 
little  barrel-organ  playing  delightfully 
out  of  tune.    The  way  Puccini  does] 
this  orchestrally  is  a  stroke  of  genius  i 
-^real  musical  wit,  worthy  ■  of '  Stra- 
vinsky.   ■     '  y  '      -  ' 
By  ■  far  the   least  desirable  of -  the 
three  little  operas  is  the  last — "Gifinnt 
Schicchi."      It    is    clever,  no'  doubt; 
clever  after  the  fashion    of  "Vfefdi's 
"Palstaff,"  a  will-o'-the-wisp  whichlta^ 
led  Wolf-Ferrari  and  others  (including 
Victor  Herbert,  with  his  "Madeleine") 
'into  quagmires.    All  these  composers 
made  the  mistake  of  writing  unimpor- 
tant   music    for    comedies    that  are 
very  much  more     effective  without 
music.    Probably  not  two  per  cent,  of 
last  night's  audience  were  able  to  un- 
derstand the  Italian  dialogue,  and  as 
not  even  a  synopsis  was  supplied  in 
English,   most  of  the   hearers  must 
have    been    bored  to   extinction,  al- 
though the  cast  included  such  artists 
as  Florence  Easton,  Marie  Sundelius, 
Kathleen  Howard,  Crimi  and  de  Luca. 
Some  of  those  who    were    bored  by 
"Gianni  Schicchi"  may  have  wondered 
this  rriorning  why   this   little  opera 
was  praised  in  the  papers  much  more 
than   the   other   two.     Probably  the 
reason  is  that  this  opera  does  not  be- 
gin till  after  10:30  and  the  critics  of 
morning  papers  cannot  usually  stay 
to  hear  what  is  done   at   that  late 
-hour. 


Eddy  Brown  and  John  Powell  Piay 
Eddy  Brown,  the  violinist,  and  .loha 
Powell,  pianist  and  composer,  joined 
forces  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  in  a 
recital  of  classic  sonatas.  Of  a  sort 
which  learned  societies.,  are  prone  to 
patronize,  but  which  the  two  artists 
gav--  with  unaffected  delight  to  an  audi- 
ence that  as  cordially  heard  tliem.  Both 
plavcrs  were  at  (hell-  best  in  Mozart's 
sonata  in  C  major,  No.  S.  which  is  part 
writing  of  delicate  and  lace-like  charm, 
while  their  later  and  more  substantial 
work  were  Bralims's  in  X)  minor  and 
f.Beeilioven'.s  "  Kreuzer." 
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itiial    >onie    of    his    floiul    i-iim-.s  m 
{'•L'ltaliana  ia  AJgeri"  have  been  wisely! 
eliminated  at  the  Metropolitan. 


Miss  Bftell's  Recital  Postponed 

iss  Ual'  HupII.  "ho  uatl.Ttook 
,.    V  piano  reclta'.  yesterday  nfter-t; 
n  in  Aeolian  Hall,  as  »he  has  donej 
a  number  of  yea.rs  back,  was  not  Hv 
,,.i'ttl<>n  of  health  to  carry  It  out. 
ed  !u-r  first  number,  anil  th.n 

i,,cY  was  nia<lc  IV 
V  ho  s;il<l  that  a  <late  In  tlm 


James  Gibbons  Huneker 


MATZENAI  KR   SI>GS   WITH  THIL- 
HAKMOMC. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  counted 
its  1,366th  concert  last  nisht  at  Car- 
negie Hall.    Its  programme  presented 
ijOie  Eroioa  Sy-nip'hoTiy  an  old  battle- 
•orse  of  the  orchestra;   three  sym- 
phonic sonKS  toy  the  conductor,  Josef 
Stransky;  "Phaeton,"  symphonic  poem 
•  8atnt-8<icns,  concludin;!?  with  an- 
KT  8iTni)lw>ny,  a  ffig-antic  an-d  dra- 
matic one.  the  immolation  sce/ne  from 
••'I'he  l>usk  of  the  Gods,"  ■by  a  certain 
Kiohard  WaKTxer,  -who  easily  hides  in 
his  capacious  pockets  all  modern  op- 
eratic composers.     Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  Marg-arete  Matzenauer, 
who  sang  the  songs  and  the  vocaJ 
part  of  the  Wagner  music.    A  goodly  tolk-songs 

scheme  of  music-making,  which  must  them  rare  gems,  and  come  from  a 


An  Hour  of  Music. 

Last  year  Mme.  Ruano  Bogislav 
(Mrs.  Riccardo  Martin)  found  some- 
thing new  In  the  song-recital  line. 
Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Princess 
Theatre  she  afforded  another  novel 
sensation  to  ears — and  eyes — weary 
with  the  usual  songs,  the  usual  plat- 
form, the  usual  accompanist.  A  gypsy, 
dressed  in  the  garish  clothing  of  her 
kind,  wandered  into  a  tent  in  which 
sat  a  quartet  of  balalaika  players  and 
a  pianist  in  Russian  dress,  while  on 
the  other  side  sat  another  Russian 
with  a  samovar.  The  necessary  piano 
was  disguised  in  gay  trappings.  The 
gypsy  sang  and  she  also  danced, 
alone  or  with  a  partner,  Stanislaw 
Portapovitch.  The  songs  were  all 
rongs  Of  the  people — Russian,  Hun- 
garian, Serbian  and  others — and  the 
words  of  each  one  were  simply  and 
naturally  explained  by  the  singer,  who 
is  as  unaffected  as  a  child.  She  has 
the  gifts  of  expression,  facial  and 
vocal,  and  while  the  voice  itself  is  not 
remarkable,  Mme.  Bogislav  can  give 
what  few  singers  are  able  to.  The 
she  sings  are  many  of 


the  most  exigent  of 


collection  she  has  been  making  for 


have  satisfied 

concert-goers,  j^^j^^.g^^jj  ^^^^  official  years  in  Europe.  Her  "hour"  of 
and  erudit*'  commentator  of  the  music  is  not  more.  The  whole  enter- 
pir>gramrae  notes,  tells  us  that  the  tainment  flows  with  ease,  with  no  in- 
Stransky  songs  are  called  's^'^''^-  termisslons,  and  should  be  a  particu- 
Ic"  tbecause  the  orchestral  parts  are  »■ 
not  mere  accompaniments,  but  are  a  larly  popular  one  with  women s  clubs 
setting  forth  of  a  careful  and  skilled  all  over  the  country.  They  may  rest 
development  of  the  themes  sized  by  assured  that  they  will  experiencei 
the    composer.     Furthermore,    that  ■    ■,■  ^    ■  ^ 

"MOOS'-  and  "Requiem"  employ  two  something  entirely  new  in  listening  to 
themes  which  appear  In  different  this.  The  quartet,  the  man  dancer: 
forms,  rhythmically  and  harmonically  and  ^j^g  kccompanist,  Evan  Paul,  all' 
<  h.T.nged;  in  het  "Heouiem'  the  cjjifl  contributed  to  the  pie 

heme  is  also  heard  a-s  a  fugato.  Ttief 

.  oice.  continues.  Mr.  Humiston.  while 
.  xprossing  most  poignantly,  th  emo- 
tional content  of  the  ipoem^  is  not 

,  conventional  salo,  tout  an  integral 
;irl  of  the  lyric  symphony.   The  new 

one    "To  Solitude."  composed  last 

unmier,  reveals  Stransky's  musician- 
ship, -with  its  basso  ostinato,  it^  poly. 

.honic  structure,  a^d  its  sunple  tnel 

viic  themes."  Moonruse"  is  the  setting 
a  poem  by  Ferdinand  Arenaritis 

i-.nglished  Sigmund  Sp.aeth  and  Cecili 

-)wdrey;   Hebbel  is   the  author  of 

■  nMUicm."   Turned  into  the  vernac- 

u  a?^by  the  same  translators;  wliilcj  tors. 


Italy  was  at  one  time  the  land 
cf  great  violinists-  For  a  much 
longer  time  it  was  the  source  of 
great  singers— "God's  own  conserv- 
atory of  music."  During  the  last 
two  decades,  however,  apart  from 
Caruso,  it  has  provided  the  world 
chiefly  with  great  operatic  conduc- 
Three  of  these,  Campanini,  |i 
To  JioUtude"  Is  a  poem  by  ,  Mr  i  -poscanini  and  Polacco,  are  perhaps* 
..paeth.  It  l%^f  ^fJif^h' ver^on  ol  even  better  known  in  this  country 
^W^er  w^af  mldeV  He«ry  Italy.    The  first  of  them  to 

•;dward  Kreh'biel.  ^in  admiration  over  here  was  Cleo- 

^^hrTmantToi='^'conmion°'i\o^^  Campanini,  whose   death  Is 

::L''doubt"ess\^e  reason  for  a  veiled  , „„„„„eed  to-day.  In  him  not  only 
aualHy  of  her  ^head  ^ones,  but  the  j  ^^^^  Chicago  Opera  Company 


I'ndon^ltalble   artiste  sang 
iccustomed   fervor   and  - 
/.France.    The  A^^-h^nd  record  of 
the  Stransky  songs  su.te^  %Jk  t^ 


heauty  of  her  voice 


in  I 


_  fend^«^y  intoned;  it  is  pastoral 
i„  fPPlinir  and  ssomehow  we  were  cer 
;  ^i^'thefe  was  a  cradle  f 
the  land^^apc  because  of  t^ocWng 
'  rhythms.    The  order  °f  these  so  gs 
should  toe  changed  as  there  Is  a  mon^ 
otony  of  mood  and  coloring  P«)auc.ed 
In  the  present  grouping.     "^o  bon 
ude"  would  be  better  placed  in  the 

MW  writtm^    Both  .inc-r  jnd  com- 

always  sounds  when  Pl^/^^Xj^t^rt 
Philharmonic  Society  and  conducten 
by  Mr.  Sransky. 


Camso  Drunk  Last  Night. 

Caruso  got  drunk  last  night,  in 
presence  of  a  huge  audience  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  was; 
not  celebrating  the  advent  of  an  Amer- 
ican daughter.  It  came  about  In  thisi 
way.  He  was  madly  but  bashfully  ln| 
love  with  i'  pretty  Italian  peasant] 
girl  named  Adina.  Fearing  that  a  cer-| 
tain  da.«hlng  young  officer  might  rout 
him,  he  buys  from  a  quack  a  bottle 
of  something  which  he  is  assured  is 
an  elixir  of  love,  and  then  another, 
stronger  bottle.  Strange  to  relate, 
this  second  bottle  had  the  desired 
effect.  All  the  girls  crowd  about  him, 
eager  to  be  courted,  and  he  can  have 
his  choice.  They  know,  what  he 
hasn't  heard  yet,  that  he  has  fallen 
heir  to  a  fortune.  r 

Caruso  knows  how  to  bo  funny 
without  being  vulgar  in  this  part  The  i 
question  arises,  Could  hr-  have  sung 
as  gloriously  as  he  did  l.'ist  night  If  he 
had  been  really  drunk  v  Qvien  sabef 
There  was  once  a  pianist  (he  died  a 
few  years  ago)  who  repeatedly  played 
his  very  best  when  he  was  so  intoxi- 
cated that  he  could  b,trely  walk  across 
the  stage  to  his  instrument. 

How  much  longer  will  the  prohibi- 
tionists allow  Donizetti's  brand  of  the 
elixir  of  love  to  be  drunk  on  thel 
stage?  ///^ 

One  important  change  'n  the  cast 
]  last  night  was  in  the  r51e  of  Adina. ! 
[Mme.  Mabel  Garrison,  diminutive  and 
!  charming,  took  the  part.   She  not  only' 
1  looked  \'ery  pretty  and  girlish,  but 
acted  with  a  tantalizing,  ooquettlsfi 
attractiveness  that  drove  her  admirer 
to  desperation.     She  also  sang  the 
part  well,  with  grace  and  ease,  and 
she  is  wise  in  not  trying  to  force  her 
tone  l>eyond  the  strength  of  her  vocal 
organs.    If  t.ho  voice  grows,  well  and 
good.    Otherwise  it  is  far  better  to  be 
satisfied  with  its  present  volume  and 
fine  quality. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Scotti  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  He  Is,  like  his  compatMot 
Caru.so,  equally  at  homp  in  tragic  or 
comic  partfi,  and  he  makes  a  gaUant 
and  dashing  figure  a3  the  soldier  who 
— of  course— attracts  the  pretty  vil- 
lage maid  more  than  her  bumpkin  ad- 
mirer can.  As  Dulcamaiu  Mr.  Didur 
proved  amu.<dng  once  more.  Others  in 
the  part  before  Iiim  have  been  more 
unctuous  in  their  humor,  more  tnily 
comic,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  as  suc- 
ce.ssful  with  this  rOlc  as  he  is  generally 
in  comic  parts,  which  are  always  Jiis 
best  ones. 


Rossini's  Old  Opera. 

,    The  oldest  opera  that  can  now  be 
!  sctn   on    the   stage  anywhere — Ros- 
isini's  106-year-old  "L'ltaliana  in  M- 
'  geri" — was  sung  again  at  the  Metro- 
jpolitan  last  night  with  the  usual  ca.st, 
1  including  Bcsanzoni.  Sundelius,  How- 
aid,  Hackett,  de  Luca,  Didur,  Picco, 
who  do  the  best  they  can  with  this 
I  vc  ry    old-fashioned    and  unfamiliar 
i  music.    It  is  difficult,  on  listening  to 
;  this,  to  realize  that  Rossini  was  really 
I  a  reformer.    He  introduced  Mozartean 
lo.chestral  coloring  into  his  scores;  he 
was   the   first   Italian  to   write  solo 
numbers  for  the  bass  voice;  he  re- 
fused to  write  for  the  capricious  male 
sopranos,  and  Insisted  on  composing 
his  own  ornaments,  strenuously  op- 
; posing  any  changes  even  when  naade^ 


lose  its  guiding  spirit,  but  all  lovers 
of  Italian  and  French  opera,  too,  in 
this  city,  will  miss  his  entrancing 
readings.    He  was  the  only  one  of 
the  great  trio  of  Italian  conductors  j 
just  named  who  was  quite  as  satis-' 
factory  in  French  operas  as  in  Ital-  ^ 
ian.    Indeed,  by  far  the  most  fin- 
if-hed  and  vivacious  performances  of 
"Carmen"  ever  heard  in  this  city 
were  those  given  under  his  baton  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  With- 
out denying  the  resourcefulness  and 
intelligence  of  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
one  may  say  that  without  Campa- 
nini's  thorough  knowledge  of  sing- 
ers and    operas,   that  enterprising 
[manager  could  have  never  made  for 
'himself  such  a  surprisingly  impor- 
tant place  in  the  operatic  history  of 
this  country.    When  nearly  every- 
body supposed  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan had  a  monopoly    of   the  best 
operas  r,nd  singers,  these  two  men 
j  showed    that    there    were  others 
1  equally     good,      particularly  in 
France ;  and  it  was  here  that  Cam-  j 
panini's  remarkable  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  French  music  proved  to  be 
a  lucky  thing  for  admirers  of  Bizet, 
Debussy,  and  particularly  Massenet, 
v.ho  had  been  virtually  neglected  in 
this  country. 


On  the  novelty  of  the  occasion  much 
praise  cannot  be  be.stowed.  The  sub-  j 
ject  of  Lazzari's  "symphonic  tableau,"  i 
"Impressions  of  Night,"  is  an  attack,  | 
on  a  rainy  night,  by  greedy  carrion ' 
crows  and  wolves,  on  a  row  of  corpses  | 
hanging  on  gallows!  Fortunately  the 
music  is  not  as  "futuristic"  as  the  j 
subject.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  agree-  ] 
able,  free-  from  .silly  dissonances  and  ^ 
pleasantly  orchestrated.  But  it  setmed' 
too  long  because  the  composer  had 
little  to  say, 

T  By  Richard  Aldrich 


"  Maroaf." 

Henri  Rabaud's  opera  "  Marouf," 
which  was  first  heard  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  two  seasons  ago. 
was  Introduced  to  its  third  season  there 
at  the  matinee  performance  yesterday. 
The  "Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night," 
as  the  scholars  call  what  Is  more  fa- 
miliarly known  as  "The  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainment,"  is  the  source; 
'rom  which  L6on  NSpoty  drew  the  story' 
of  the  cobbler  of  Cairo  who  had  such 
a  magnificent  time  while  it  lasted  and 
who  ran  away  with  a  princess.  It  ha.s 
the  requisites  for  a  very  good  operatic 
libretto,  of  a  not  too  serious  kind,  of 
1  which  excellent  use  has  been  made.  The 
'  story  Is  entertaining  to  those  who  do 
not  seek  too  deeply  for  problems;  and. 
so  far  as  Is  known.  It  Is  wholly  de- 
void of  symbolism. 

It  has  also  many  opportunities  for 
sumptuous  and  glittertng  stage  mount- 
ing, and  these  have  not  been  neglecti-  i. 
The  scenes  of  the  slumo  of  Cairo,  the 


day,  llu.  i:uurt  Ki  th.:  paliL.  i";  /"o 
Sultan  s  harem,  are  among  the  tarilUant 
recent  aceulc  productions  of  the  Metro- 
politan. The  ballet  in  the  harem  scene 
Is  presented  with  animation;  the  pic- 
turesquenfss  of  Oriental  costume  ie  all- 
perveslve.  ,^„i-„.,.i 
So  is  ttie  plcturesqueness  of  Oriental 
music  in  Mr.  Rabaud's  score :  Pe,":''^;;:.-^ 
a  little  too  pervasive;  for  few  thmfe" 
pall  more  on  the  Occidental  ear  t  .i  i 
too  much  or  too  long  contlnue<i  Oiles'toi 
Ism  In  music.  There  are  occ;islonr.  11  v 
.some  plain,  square  major  chords  in  t.  ■ 
score  when  the  arabesques,  hnrmpi  . 
and  melodic,  are  for  the  moment  gi  v.  n 
over;  and  these  are  as  a  breath  or  rnMi 
air  or  as  a  draft  of  cool  water  aft  ri 
Uie  poppy  and  mandragora  and  the  u'.t 
drowsy  but  highly  spiced  and  »\lni\''-;': 
ing  syrups  of  the  East  that  Mr.  Ilab.oal 
deals  In  so  generously.  i,     i  . 

His  score  is  a  most  skillful  o"/-  '  ,1' 
excess  of  one  quality  be  granted,  bril- 
liant, glowing,  many-hued:  suggastnm 
and  illuminating  the  dramatic  oituat  on, 
richly  decorative  in  its  instrumentation 
It  is  not  a  strongly  original  one  but  It 
has  the  personal  note,  the  Indlvldtial 
stamp  of  a  composer  of  unusual  talent 
.ind  high  accomplishment.  .i.„ 

The  performance  was  under  the  -  dl- 
recUon  of  Mr.  Albert  Wolff,  who  con- 
ducted it  with  immense  energy  and  an 
evident  pun)ose  to  make  the  Oriental 
gingf-r  hot  i'   the  mouth  of  evcry))("ly 
■  v.'ithin    range;    and    yet    not  without 
finesse  and  a  regard  for  the  deltca<  i 
of  the  score.    The  cast  was  in  the  lu'  i 
important   respects   the   same   as    l  i, 
been  heard   in   previous  performar 
Mr    de  Luca  Is  an  unctuously  hun 
ou3    adventurer    in    high  surround, 
and  his  singing  of  the  music  most  pr;' 
worthy.    Mni<\  Alda  fills  the  eye  .s.  .. 
what  more  satisfactorily  than  she  0' ■  ; 
the  ear  as  the  Princess,  whom  she  miik."" 
a  most  beguiling  person.    The  portrayal 
of  the   .Sultan  by  Mr.    Rothier   is  one 
satisfvlng    to    the    dramatic    and  the 
musical   sense  alike ;   and   the  partici- 
pation  of   Mme.    Howard   as  Fatimah, 
Mr.  de  Scgurola  as  the  Vizier,  funny 
man    and  Mr.   Chalmers  as  All   is  of 
value  in   the  whole.     The  dancing  of 
Miss  Galli  and  Mr.   BonflgUo  ha.s  an 
important  place.  ^  

By  UICUARD  ALDKICU.  { 


I 


I 


 I  'f» 

—  ir 

.Mr.  Kaclimaninotf'H  KecUul. 

Seri'e  Rachiiianlnoff  gave  Ids  s< 
piano  recital  In  Carnegie  Hall  yestci  .-i; 
afternoon  and  it  was  heard  by  a  large 
audifnce.  He  presented  a/ curiously  as- 
soited  program,  made  up  of  one  sonata 
and  fourteen  Ctudes  Tlie  sonata  was 
Chopin's  in  B  minor,  the  Studes  included 
one  of  Schumann's  youthful  tran.scrip- 
tlons  of  Paganini's  solo  violin  frtudes ; 
four  of  Chopin's,  fqur  of  his  owi;, 
•■Tableaux."  Op.  33  and  Op.  311,  two  ef 
Lis^t>  and  Liszt's  arrangement  of 
Paganlni  s  "  Campanella,"  and  one  each 
by  Rubinstein  and  Scriabin.  .\nd  he 
added  two  preludes  of  'his  own  (Including 
the  be.it  known  one)  and  a  waltz  of 
Chopin's;  also  an  amusing  arrangement 
of  his  own  of  a  once  well  known  polka. 

It  wa.H  not,  on  the  whole,  an  after- 
noon of  great  things.  Mr.  Rachmani- 
nofi:  was  said  to  be  -'buffering  from 
rh(gm"'iaasm  in  one  of  his  hands.  It  had 
little  perceptible  effect  on  tho  dclica  — 

powITor  ffeetnels'of  his  V\^y^'^^ 
perfoi-mance  of  Chopin's  sonata  had  hel 
q  .allties  that  are  -haracterlst^  of  l.ie| 
art  •  it  was  sclf-rostralned,  almost  in  l 
"ospective,  rathe,  than  f  ^^Ji^.^^^^^  ' 

»   hi-t  It  had  a  true  po'.-tical  suain, 
V  I,^L   ,   melv  musical  quality  of 
imagination    a  ^  articulation 

rd^'hi'siScInt^'unn  -d  moU-f 
Raehmamnolf  t"°J^„':''*„ ;.,<,  rhvthms  were 

-"^'^7?:£%usi^:^«tr"H! 

idaying  had  '.""*-'\,"' "o  the  Intcrpreta- 
was  devoted  '"«^"",^_,\°not  even  in  the 
tion  of  the  iJies  played  wa.^ 

most  briUiarit  t'^,':  inu'    ever  madc^lo 
brilliancy   "1.  i^'lX^^lj.t  for  itself. 

seem  -'^o'»'',"''"f„e  who  V""''*  ^^'"''^  >T 
there         « ,.'*''"^?„,  „f  etudes  for  some- L 
.hanged  a  ,'^''"^'f"l"|\t    "von  while  they 

tldng  of  a  V^'^l'^^.^Hfule'•■  is  but  a  name 
rocognined  tbat     eUule     i^  ^,  ^^^^^ 

that  covers  a  rriuli.!.'"  '  , 
cnt  kinds  of  things  tn 
?cni'h"mt.ny  <liff<^rert 

I-rity.  Kreisler  and  Mabel  tJarrison,. 
with  Itenato  Zanelli,  the  newly  acqmr^ 
■baritone  of  the  eMtropolitau  Opera  Conr 
pany.  formed  a  triuity  of  lodestar.,  ^^  hiih 
drew  an  audience  of  capacity  size  ami 
e.xtraordinary  enthusiasm  to  the  Metro 
politan  Opera  House  last  evemni..  A  re- 
markable oiokram  ^V'^'le  u  1>  jfi°^ 
ceived  and  delivered  brought  t'le  i"' IT 
i.'ious  violinist  and  the    orc.>K.^t  An  en_ 

(«n  oiHU-atic  «0  "!-='V'?h  nmuhe  ed  regl- 
^reiration  in  ^vhich^  ;both_nmuhe.eu^r 


,„e„ts  of  eutl^tic  admire 


thu.sia«i!c  aii-i'i"-'  :-  .T'^fj.'.fJ 
.ult  was       fusion  of  ,u 

,rauo  with  i>lenty  to  Hl'j»':<',     ,  ^^"'J- 

.  violin  with  ovcbestra  «  >1, -^^"i;^;/ 
[  sou's  siii?i'i  .' 
I  ■*Uamlef 


l'<CI 


llli   iiiut''  ili.< 

Dialily  lieauti  i  .  _  ,  i  , i  , 

I'roloKiio  yml   '  1 'niuit'stie  do  nion 
frciiii   Miissouot's  "Koi  do  l,a- 
Tlip  orcliestin  played  ThoniasV  ■ 
noil"    Ov«M  tiJre   and    Liszt's   Svm-  I 
roeni,  "I.i's  Pifludos,"  tho  con-  I 
>-;iiiK  with  Kifislin's  i,'''o"P  <>'  fi»ii'  I 

\»n\y   noKlInit  at  lli|>iM>drO>ii<-. 

(he  llippodronic  Kimii.v  Destiiili. 
.Ud;  Philip  lleiuiyiui,  biiiitoue.  and 
Pintt'l,  piiiuisl,  were  the  stui-s 
if  H  i-oiii'er;  for  Mi,.  PiUestine  Hestoia- 
Uan  Fund  of  tht>  Zionist  Orjraiiiziition  of 
''ipriiH.  A  sii'iit  audience  ai-clainied 
_  Uesliun  for  liei-  sinsiiif;  of  '11  va 
from  llalevy's  "La  Juive,"  '.-'an- 
chindler's  "Eili  Eili."  Mami-Zuc- 
'Kachem"  and  an  aria  from  "Aad- 
luttcrfly."  Ita'bis  Stephen  S.  Wise 
Iflm  II.  Silver  addressed  the  aiidi- 


[osenblntt  thnnnka  Concert. 
''"'Plte  CJlinimUa    Ooneert    at  Carneirie 
II  by  Cantor  Joset  Roseul)Iatt  and 
r,  Rltraoted  a  erowded  audience  in  I 
1  veuine.    The  program  beisan  with  a  i 
■llcliijah"   fhonis   with   the  famous 
r.  who  also  composed  the  work,  as 
ist.    In  a  proijTara  of  great  diversity 
large    musical    importance,  Mr. 
pirblatt  aroMsed  the  enthusiasm  of  his 

cHenee  ivith  his  owni  -Ila'bet  .Alislio- 

IT'lJnt^'  "Aid".-  Moore-s 

«8t  l{om,>  of  .Summer.-  mimibers  bv 


I..      .Ml  .    ■  .. 

(1  o'l'lock  thfit 
Mr.  Murtln«lll  i 

the  S  o'clock  iiii  i  iu'.    wi  ;<  k^ii^k-:  >•■ 
found  for  Micaiibi,   and   Mr.   I'rlml  lor 
Dun  Jo.>ie,   while  3,000  printed   sllp.'<  in 
tho  proKiiiniK  told  ttie  arriving  audlcnco 
(if  the  change. 

Holiday  week,  however,  was  no  time 
for  Krumbllng.  and  not  a  ticket  was 
exchanged  fn  conaetiuence.  Mine.  Kar- 
rnr  and  her  dozen  eoinpantons  were 
wrloomed  in  the  sconc.i  of  gray^  Seville, 
nrid  tho  whole  performance  moved 
briBkly  under  the  direction  of  Albert 
Wolff,  who  1."?  much  In  the  public  eye 
tills  week.  His  own  opera  from  Maeter- 
linck's "  niue  Bird  "  1h  sold  out  to  the 
luno  of  some  $50,000  for  Interallied 
charities  at  next  Saturday  nlght'H 
"  worbl  premiere." 

By  HENRY  T.  FINCK 
Gondree,  Diseuse. 

Every  one  who  hears  about  Mile. 
Mona  Gondree— and  there  wll  be 
many  who  will  hear  of  her  before  long 
w)l   ask   If   she  resembles  Mme. 


Holidav  Crowds 
Pack  Metropolitan; 

Three  Operas  Simg 

 1^^^ 

Orville  Harrold  Taken  His 
First  Big  Part  in  "Butter- 
fly" With  Big  Success;  Ca- 
inso  Sings  in  "Pagliacci" 


The  Christmas  spirit  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  was  expressed  by 
the  performance  in  the  afternoon  of 
'Madama  Butterfly"  and  in  the  even- 
ing of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana''  and 
"Pagliacci."  As  to  the  appropriateness 
ot  any  of  these  operas  we  ai-e  rather 
in  the  dark,  which,  however,  was  evi- 


Yvette   Guilbert.     After  seeing  Mlie  I  "         dark  which,  howev  . 
Gondree  at    he.  Jt  T     ".f fc<";nt  y  "ot  the  case  with  the  public, 
^.onaree  at  her  first   recital  at  thephich  came  in  enormous  numbers  and 
iTincess  Theatre  yesterday  the  prea-  lp"j°y<^<^  equally  enormously, 

ent  writer  feels  no  hesitPtion  in  stat-  I  *  ''^  r^'-'  '^^^ever,  one  item  of  real 
insT  tJiat  the,,         ,k1,  ^  "t«'-ef      >n    the    afternoon.  Orville 


-hi 


or 


tf-nor  and  choir,  several  re- 
hants   and   hymnals   from  his 
and  a  nunAer  of  requested!  fa- 
Muart  Ross  was  at  the  piano. 


I 


'lisli    Musical  Society. 

st  Sunday  concert  of  the  Irish 
'    .^wiety  inaugurated  the  season 
aeht  attractions  at  the  new-  Sixty- 
!  f^treet  Concert  Hall',  adjoining  the 
t  heatre.    An  enthn^astic  audi 
sanded   the  artists   of  «  pro- 
•if-h   featured    the    New  York 
i._a  tMouraine  Ensemble,'  a  trio 
:;uishcd  arti.:,ts  from  the  Phil- 
■ouK'  .Societ.v,  with  Schulz  as 

'  .  Hiitist.  C.ylin  O'More,  a  hisihlv 
■'1  and  youthful  tenor,  and  Wilfred 
^,  Irmgard  Marston  and  her  danc- 
and  a  number  of  other  artists  added 
i^-e  success  of  the  concert. 

n»«lc  Op<l.Hlsts  at  Chalifs. 

the  afternoon  at  Ohalifs  the  :Mnsic 
||tiij»ist8'  Concert  brought  Paul  a^et- 
t.  composer-pianist,  to  the  fore  with 
lal  success  as  composer,  soloist  and 
•ompanist  for  his  owa,  songs,  beaut  - 

■/TnJr-'  McConn.ll,  con- 

\  ana  trrace  \\  aooier,  soprano.  Ethe, 
Mellor,  Helen  .Jeffrey,  Martin  Hero! 

h1  ^'^i^e  other  par- 

tuig  artiste.  ^ 


ilip  Gordon  in  Piano  Recital. 

:ip  Gordon,  pianist,  g-ave  fin  onjoy- 
'imtinee  in  .Uolinn  Hiill  yesterday 
symphony  Society  recital.    He  i.s  a 
1-  of  lubust,  manly  .-aylc,  a  master 
i'thm,  and,  in  tiic  most  difficult 
?3s,  of  crystalline  clarity  ;  the  study 
'  black  keys,   by  Chopin.  wa.=i  an  I 
;  le  which   (he   l-.nise  would   have  1 
to  hear  again.  Aji  opening  fanta.sv  < 
minor,  by  .\inz;iit,  <jone  witti  rare 
'<-y,  contrasted  with  .seme  vigorous  \ 
■■IS.  the  B  minor  sonata  of  Liszt  and  ' 
;  <'.nnvn's  nocturnes,  translated  to! 
'    '  broad  daj'. 


ing-  tJiat  they  are  absolutely  different. 

It  Is  .said  on  good  authority  that  the 

newcomer  has  nev.r-even  seen  Mme. 

G-ullbert  on  the  stairs.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  her  if  she  had,  and  still 
better  if  she  took  her  undoubted  sifts 
to  the  great  French  artist  for  advice 


Harrold  was  singing  "Lieutenant 
Pinkerton"  for  the  first  time  with  Mr. 
Oatti-Casazza's  forces,  and  it  is  not  too 
mucn  to  say  that  he  won  a  remarkable 
success.  It  was  the  first  opportunity 
the  Metropolitan  had  afforded  Mr.  Har- 
rold to  appear  in  a  premiere  part  and 
he  rose  to  the  occasion.  His  voice  was 
firm,   rich   and    exquisitely  produced; 


and  criticism  T,r,it=H  \  -""^v,  ,um,  rich  and  exquisitely  produced; 
Hna  criticism.  Imitation  of  a  greater  I  he  sai,,.  with  passion,  his  phrasing  and 
•ii  tisf  IS  fatal,  but  MUe.  Gondrde  has  ni"!!^  diction  were  those  of  an  artist  of 
an  individuality  and  would  not  imi    i  t"^"^  ^'f^^-y  first   order.     Mr.  Harrold's 
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CHARLES  CARVER  SINGS. 

ing  Basso  Makes    a''^  Successfu 

Debut  in  Aeolian  Hall 
irtes  Carver,  only  22,  and  a  six 


an  individuality  and  would  not  imI 
tata    She  is  still  immature.    Some  of 
her  pantomime  is  deliffhtful,  some 
qUite  meaning-less.    At  present  .^he  Is 
a  sort  of  compound  of  butterfly  and 
Paris  aamin.    If  Jnie.  Gondree  has  a 
higher  ambition  than  simply  being  an 
I  amusing  performer  of  amusing  songs, 
she  will  cultivate  and  emr.hasize  the  I 
deeper  emotional  note  which  was  ap- 
parent yesterday  in  her  last  grxiup  | 
of  provincial  songs;  and  two  charming  I 
poemf^.    Her  recitation  of  the  poem  of' 
the  "petit  soldat"  was  genuinely  mov- 
ing, and  so,  in  a  different  way,  was 
"Grandp^re,   tu   n'es   pas  vieu\  "  by 
Nadaud.    On  the  other  hand,  in  "Le 
petit  Gr^goire,"  who  was  too  tiny  to 
I  get  into  the  niyy  or  the  Garde  Pran- 
Caise,  but  who  nevertheless  fought  and 
,got  killed  brave),  and  to  whom  Jesus 
opened  the  gates  af  heaven,  she  quite 
niissed   the   tender  note   at  the  end 
and  treated  that  eolsode  with  levity, 
not  with  the  usual  rfiixture  of  French 
reverence    and    familiarity.      if  she 
learns,  she  will  some  day  be  an  artist 
of  rank.     if  not.    she  will  be  little 
more  than  a  music  hall  singer. 
^    M.  Jean  Verd,  tie  French  pianist.! 
(already    known    favorably    to  New 
Yorkers,    played   some   Debussy  and 
I  other  French  music  interestingly,  es- 
pecially   Florent    Schmitt's  study  of 
bells,    called    "Le    Glas."     Grieg  has 
wntten  a  song  of  the  bells  which  is 
more  thrilling  than  that  of  Schmitt. 
jbut  the  latter  has  used  the  curious 
;  effects  of  dissonance  and  color  of  bells 
with  fine  effect.    M.  Verd  also  accom- 
plished  the   difficult   task   of  accom- ! 
panying  Mile.  Gondree  admirably. 

JEAN  BARONDESS"SiNGS; 

Talented   Soprano   Ple.i.scs  Au.llenet, 
AVith  Fine  RecJtal  at  Aeolian  H«U 

•lean  Barondess,  a  handsome  and  ia- 
sratiating  young  .soprano,  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  a  larg?  audience  ivhieh 


, ,  road  has  been  a  long  one  and  his 
I  j  vicissitudes  upon  it  have  been  many, 
,  |but  he  has  at  last  arrived.  We  will 
[  hear  much  from  him  in  the  future 
:  Mme  Parrar  was  the  Cio-Cio-San  and 
j  Mr.  Scotti  the  Sharpless. 
I  In  "Cavallaria  Rusticana"  Miss  Emmy 
lUestinn  made  her  reanpearance  as 
,  bantuzza,  a  mountainous  Santuzza,  in- 
'  deed  a  veritable  mountain  ran^-e  of  a 
bantuzza.  Yet  much  of  the  old  beauty 
I  ot  her  voice  was  there  and  we  received 
I  her  with  gratitude.  Paul  Althouse 
;sang  Turridu  capably,  and  Thomas 
j  L-halmers  was,  as  ever,  an  excellent 
I  Alfio.  The  Conio  of  "Pa.»liacci"  was  of 
:  course  Mr.  Caruso;  the  Tonio  Mr 
M  d*?^  Silvio,  Mr.  Laurenti,  and  the 

Nedda,  Miss  Muzio.  All  were  excellent 
both  vocally  and  dramatically.  Mr 
Moranzoni  conducted  ail  three"  operas 


By  KICnARD^ALDRlCH. 


The  New  Syniplion.v  Orchestra. 

The  program  of  the  New  Symphony 
Orchestra's  concert  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Carnegie  Hall  was  entirely  devoted 
to  Russian  music.    One  of  the  Russian 
compo.'^ers  whose  work  was  playtd  has' 
•I-  name  unfamiliar  to  New  York  mu.oic 
lovers.     This    is    Ma.ximaian  Osselvich 
I  Steinbu-g-.   a    son-in-law    a.s   well   as  a 
ipupi!      of      Rinu'ky-Kor.sakoff.  whose 
j  Variation.?  fo,  o,,  h  stra.  Op.  2,  were  the 
jfir.^t  nunibnr..   „r,  (h-  program.     He  i.s 
ja   yo'jng-   man    o,'   I iiirty-oiie,    who  ha.< 
i  only    a    few    published    works    to    his  ' 
no,  ,*''?'"^-y^'''^'^°"-^  «how  him  to 

Sng  tw::i-  "''^'^■^  ''"^^ 

There  are  tan  variation.?,  of  which 
his'-  ■™fn^"'"'>'  tht'  third  in 

Srn/.  ^  ^""^  t'-e'we  is  simple, 

giave  diatonic  in  character.  The 
vanatioiis  show  more  than  the  usual  m- 

ton-o,Y;,''i-""'*'3,''''«  ■''"^■^-'^  conventional 
tounuias  for  developing  sjmple  runes 
into  brilliant  efflorescence.  There  is 
ncn  orchestral  color,   in  which   the  in- 

mav"'h.°'.  fft"'?'^^-'"-!'^^^"''^  teachings 

may   be  felt.     Steinberg  does   not  dis- 
"    as  in  the  gavotte,  in 


sr.  Whose  serviceable  bass" voice  runs -A.eolian  Hall  last  evening  to 
g>ly  up  to  a  high,  light  baritone,  and     -  - 


it-    He  stands  at  ease  on  the  stage.in.Hi.erl  heri.  -Mana-Zucca.  Woodman  ami 

t^i^y^j^^^j's^t^X.^  — ^  — ■ 

reUn'ydS'^tb^^T^^^^^^^  SOLOIST^  SING 

^ilTV^.rX;i\     AT  A  FAREWELL  CONCERT 

ins  couia  equal  rT*^ 
',^»|>er  showed' a  native  dramaticll  Sisline  Chapel  Soloists  ,  made  their 

»     =  "  The  Lord   U  final  appearance  in  this  country  before  re. 

'turning  to  Rme  yestei-day  at  a  concert 
in  the  Ritz-Carlton  omder  the  direction  "o^* 
Bailli  Horneman. 


ISflrtiL  J?^         ^.  ""a'  tlme  Easter. 

S.**  atlmirable  in  English, 
a"eer^»i  while  the  voice; 

it  r,^,?J^i  "  vagueness  of  youth,  had 
fca?  '51  unforced  tone  and 

WiDa^Ied  I.-aPorge.  who 

eTiSrJf**'  compos,-r  of  the  last 

*  'Onss,  one  a  "  Flanders  Requiem.*': 

Olds  Change  "  Carmen  "  Cast. 


Tho  associate  soloist 
was  Mme.  Povla  Prijsh,  who  sang  two 
groups  of  songs.  The  Roman  singers  gave 
III  tnree  numbers  some  highly  interesting 
revivals  of  ancient  religious  chorals  rarely 
lieard  in  this  country  and  In  one  number 

by 


was  younir  oeoDle'R  ni<.v,t        v.  .•.I  ^"'''^       ''^'^  country  and  In  one 
.  Of  th^.  fo';tSrs\\'^h^e'\ao'^^!^li^,^ie?ti.™°^^      ^'^-"^  ^ -'^'^ 

last   Evening   with   an   array  of 
A  ana  beauty  In  boxes  and  stalls,  I 
Uwaya  at  this  time  of  the  college' 
lays,  and  two  substltuUons  in  the 
the  evenlng;'s  opera,  which  was 
■•len.  "  sung  for  the  third  time  this 


-lain  tunefulness 
lcn'il''''.,'^''tl"  seventh    variation  is 

the  ei^ht  ,  mazurka-like  movement  of 
the  eighth.  He  is  obviously  not  to  be 
numbered  among  the  most  modern  of 
the  Russians,  but  he  was  not  on  that 
wwT'V''''"?^2>y  yesterday'.^  audienct 
Which   found   his   variation.^  interestine- 

'of  V"rfh.''°"''  ^  ''''^'"'"^  these  day! 
Rimsky-korsakoff's  suite  fororchestra 
Jlie  ta,e  of  Tsar  Saltan,"  was  the 
otlier  orchestral  number;  it  is  not  un- 
known to  ?^ew  York,  but  is  less  famil'ar 
wh." ^''^^  "ther  works  of  one 
who  spems  more  and  more  deserving  to 
be  called  the  most  imaginative  of  the 
Kus.,lan  composers.  This  suite  consists 
of  thiee  movemont.s.  made  up  of  music 
from  Rimsky-Korsakoff'.s  opera  of  the 

th^^clfs^^iL^ 

t^a^  ^.?hL''°?  ''"t,  together  an  orches- 
■■Dctorel".  "'    i"'"'?^     Part.s,  called 
pictures     :     each     introduced     bv  a 
cn's^^H^  fanfare,  a  procedure  that  ret 
th        sfn,y,'»''"  nourish  that  introduces 
the      similar         pictures  "       of  the 
Scheherazade"  .«uite.    The  mu.sic  las 
the  strongly   pictorial   quality  and  the 
(V.vid  orchestral  coloring  that  the  com 
'poser  commands  so  fluent  y?  they  serve 
lous"f^rl-'''7"?'^;  variourmimcu- 
icuV?n  flolngs  that  are  en- 

defanlt  of      °Pera-especially  when,  in  ' 

hand  ''^ad  before- j 

Ml    Serge  Rachmaninoff  was  the  solo  ' 

in  E^^a^  r^is;.^  s^i^r" 

which  he  made°'two''Vear."aV""fe 

.:e^•i.lon   was   played    h»re  Is^sfseason 


The  eoncCTTO,  even  .  itiluK  to 

revision.   Is  not   unn.    .,   ,nu- 

ture  iban  the  third  concerto,  In  which 
Ml.  Hachmanlnoff  made  «o  profound 
an  Inipres.slon  iv.ently.     Ft  is  Intended 

mn^''  .  Im'"-:!"'''^  '''»t  one:  has 

more  brilliant  pa«»i.K<,  work.    Homo  may 
find   in     he   thematic  material  and  1„  I 
ce  rtain  phases  of  lt«  treatment  suggcs-  i 
Mon«  of  the  Influence  of  others,   as  of 
Nchiimanii,    Hut  the  concerto  show.'?  an 
■  iDunUanc  e  of  the  musical  perHonullty  of  i 
lis  compo.scr;  It  has  beauty  and  charm 

::r..r 'hV"'""""'^'-  it"^^'Imanln.  fr 

Played  it  in  a  most  mu.slcal  faahion  ..ot 
as  a  pleci:  for  the  exercise  of  dexteritv  ' 
and  power.     His  modest  .and  reseived, 
style  excited  the  same  singular  fasclna- 
tlon  upon  the  publl.^  as  It  has  before 
and  he  was  many  times  recalled 

Ihe  playing  of  the  orchestra  undi;r 
iMr.  Bodanzky  s  direction  merited  all  th  , 
cnthuslaHtlc  praise  U  has  heretofore  re  I 
( eived,  and  in  some  respects  more.    The  I 
nif.-imiliar  mu-ic- shoxved  the  playors  to 
loe  best  advantage.  | 


To  leave  a  concert  regretting  its 
brevity  is  as  rare  as  a  blue  bird  in 
the  cag-e  of  .sweet  matrimony.  Yet 
■we  experienced  the  .sen.sation,  the 
llrst  m  a  century  of  Sundays,  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
,  Where  Artur  Bodansky  Wayed  upon 
the  New  Symiphony  Orchestra  and 
ihergea  Hachmaninoff  played  upon  the 
piano.  iNeither  one  of  fhese  artists 
13  a  novelty;  it  was  the  conjunction 
that   produced  such   happy  results. 

D  ™®'ition  Conductor  Bodanzky's 
all-iRussian  programme,  iwhich  was 
both  brief  - and  brilliant. 

The  great  virtuoso  who  is  Kach- 
I  maninoff  elected  to  revive  his  first 
piano,  concerto,  his  ifirst  opus,  in  the 
I  not  too  familiar  key  of  'F  sharp  minor. 
Iff  -B^o  remember  aright,  it  was  Men- 
delssohn who  ironically  referred  to 
certain  composers  who  preferred  that 
recondite  key.  He  meant  his  devoted 
tnend  and  too  faithful  follower  Fer- 
dinand Killer  of  Cologne,  who  had 
composed  &,  work  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra in  the  key  aforesaid.  Since 
;  that  time  Carl  Reinecke  wrote  an  ex- 
:  cellent  though  hardly  inspired  con- 
(  certo  in  F  shai-p  minor,  and  we  re- 
call hearing,  years  ago,  .Ingeborg  von 
Bronsart  play  her  husband's  concerto 
in  the  same  key.  No  doubt  there  are 
others.  The  key-color  in  question  is 
not  so  sombre  as  C  sharp  minor,  but  it 
IS  more  elegiac,  and  that  quality  prob- 
ably appealed  to  the  yoitng  Ru.ssian 
student.  No  wonder  his  two  succeeding 
concertos  are  sueh  artistic  compo- 
sitions, for  a  man  who  begins  with  so 
promi.sing  an  opus  is  bound  to  ac- 
comphsh  things.  Rachmaninoff  has 
accomplished  lots. 

It  was  a.  revised  version  that  he  pre- 
sented on  this  occasion,  notably  in 
the  scoring.  The  first  movement, 
marked  vivace,  but  taken  at  a  rat- 
ti^mg  gt)od  presto,  is  the  best  of  the 
three.  The  introd-uctory  meafsures  for 
the  piano  remind  one  of  the  Grieg 
[piano  concerto,  and  there  are  several 
ijrieg-ish  harmonic  color  bits  The 
cbiet  theme  has  the  .sentimental 
stamp  of  JVIendeJssohn.  but  the  bold- 
ness of  handling,  espectallv  in  the  de- 
velopment section,  the  massive  ca- 
denza, built  up  on  the  'entrance 
chords  of  the  solo,  and  the  brilliant 
coda,  .wnth  its  unexpected  smash  in 
compamy  with  the  orchestra,  would 
have  made  the  gentle  Feli.x:  sit  up  and 
snivel'.  The  influences  of  Ljszt  and 
Tschaikowsky  are  not  missing.  The 
slow  movement  proved  rather  com- 
monplace, the  finale  exciting,  cleverly 
constructed  and  played  'with  a  da.sh 
that  was  simply  breath-catching  The 
exfoliation  is  tasteful,  effective  and, 
If  not  .precisely  orig^inal  figuration, 
is  remai-kalble  for  a  mere  beginner. 
How  much  elaborated  since, 'we  can- 
not say. 

How  these  Russjians  do  plav  their 
instruments,  whether  violin  or  piano! 
Rachmaninoff,  who  has  in  htm  some- 
thing of  the  intellectual  austerity  of 
voii  Buelow,  has  meWowed  in  tone 
since  last  season,  when,  if  you  re- 
I  member,   he  reached  America  after 
I  experiences  in  his  native  land  that 
might  have  been  exmected  to  Shatter 
ja  normal  man's  ner/l-es.    Now.  how- 
lever.  his  success,  the  unqualified  sym- 
,pathy  everywhere  manife.sted  for  him 
as  composer  and  virtuoso,  are  plainly 
showing.    His  touch  sings,  his  tech-' 
nique  is  im'peccable,  while  his  int«l- 
ilectual  grasp  reveal  him  as  a  musi- 
cian   of    the    first    rank.     He  was 
I  brought   back  to  the   stage  a  half 
[dozen  times  -by  a  delighted  audience. 
|He  didn't  play  an  encore,  as  it  is 
against  the  rules  of  symiphony  con- 
certs, otherwise  he  would  have  been 
jforced  to  respond  with  an  improvised 
Ipiano  recital.    Bodanzky  gave  him  an 
I  in  spiring  accompaniment, 
i    The  novelty  of  the  afternoon  wa.'s 
j  a  set  of  ten  variations  for  orchestra  by 
I  Maximilian  Steinberg,  a  Russian  and 
son-in-law  of  Rimsfcy -Korsakoff.  Only 
!nine  were  played.    Simple  in  struc- 
ture, scored  by  a  ma.ster,  these  pretty 
little  pieces  did  not  lean  on  Rimsky- 
Kor.sakoff  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected; rather  on  Brahms.    In  their 
entirety  they  were  more  like  a  suite 
than    the    usual    scholastic    theme-  . 
juggling.    The  idea  of' the  dance  pre- 
dominated,   though    there    were   no .! 
actual  dance  rhythms  except  a  hint 
at  a  gavotte  in  an  early  Variation.  The 
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finale,  with  a  nhoral-Iikp  section  anal 
I  dasbinsr  conclusion,  demonstrated  | 
the  mu.'^irianship  o-f  the  new  man.  He 
iias  comoosed,  it  is  said,  an  operatic  I 
etting:  to  the  fli-st  tragedy  of  Ma-urice  , 
Maeterlinck,  "The  (Princess  iXTaleine." 

The  enjoyable  afternoon  ended  with 
1  suite  in  three  movements  after  Jiis 
;,i.i.r>'  opera,  "Tho  Tale  of  Tsar  Sal- 
(.m."  Tjy  the-  incompara/ble  Rijnaky-  , 
Korsakoff,  irimself,  as  tliey  say  in 
Ireland,  the  Russian  Berlioz.  Artur, 
Bodan^ky  performed  prodigies  of 
valor  witli  his  material.  iNext  Sun- 
day evening-  at  the  same  hall  the' 

I        same  iprogramme  will   be  repeated. 

I        VVe  are  goine:  for  the  sheer  pleasure] 
that  5s  sure  to  follow. 


caut,  '  an  op<t»  in  ""'^ 
Pucdni.    Sung  m  Italian. 

The  Cant. 

 ViaiicM  Alda 

  ...Pastiuale  Amato 

!-•  ■    .C.iullo  Criml  1 

Uricux   :."'Andre8  de  Scgurola  ] 

Udmoodo   ^^i!e'.o  Uftda 

Ball.-i  Master  . .  Lamentl 

^'"■.V,  \'\: .v.'.'....  F.Jai'-s  insram  . 

A  -■^'T'-"'".  ••  pictro  Alidielo 

A  Lamp.Uhter   ....LouU  U'Angclo 

A  Commander  -■■-^^^^^ro  Paol 


nrst  and  second  acus!  But  w^itn  the  '^^^  always  be  depenUod  upon  to  niak- 
situation  does  iUTive  !P)ic"im  .^W'      beauitfal  picture.     In  brocaded  white 

T^..  ^         rxr„,-  \  piirs  fLiro.  to  *.«   «.^w^i*k  ni    *'fair   as   a  rose  was 


sa.i-m  ...... 

poefs  proverbial  "fair  as  a  rose  wasi 
she."  inss  Isolde  Menges  was  the  third 
artist  on  the  generous  programme. 

Miss  Menges  being  Ycr>;  young  in  years  | 


on  Uuit  hot  Tklay  niffht,  >  ears  o-so^o 
predict  Us:  things  for  the  young  com- 
poser's future.  They  came  to  pass, 
all  .save  one:  Puccini  is  yet  to  gi\o 

the   world    a    musical    masterpiece.      jusa  .>i'=..&>  =     .     ■  . 

Popular  operas  he  ha.s  bitten,  fbllt  a       ,^,11  growing  in  art.st.c  ^^^^^ 
jrrt^at  wo-k!     Xo,  not.yel,  Las  not  the  verve  and  dash  necessary  loi 

The  cast  last  niyht  consisted  of  ][  wieniawski  Caprice  nor  has  sh^  th" 
rrances  Alda  in  the.  name-part.  I^^^^^j^^^i  ^epth  ^uoh  a  composition  as 
Vmato  as  T.escaut,  Criitu  as  De.s  ochuberfs  "Ave  Maria"  demands.  , 
Amatp  as  ihehal-  :^         McCormack  sang  La  Caravave  by 

Chanson  Bantock's  Love's  Secret  and 
rSadtick-s  Before  the  Dawn.  All  this  be- 
fore S>e  encores  and  after  he  sang  "Pal^ 
o-  Mme  '  he  could  have  kept  on  smgm^ 
encores  all  night,  so  far  as  the  large  au 
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•MANON  LESCAUT." 


There  ^va.s  never  any  critical  "•''^'e;;- 
insr  as  fo  the  artistic  ments  of  Puc- 
cni's  -Manon  Lescaut."   ^^ich  was 
tuns  last  night  at  the^  Metropolitan 
Ope!-a  House  for  the  first  Yme  th  s 
present  season.   We  attended  the  im- 
iial  performance  here  of  tlie  ^'Oik  toy 
the  Milan  Royal  Italian  Opera  Com- 
pany Mav  27,  1898,  at  Wallack's  Thea- 
tre and  despite  the  heat,  which  was 
most  depressing,  and  the  mediocre  111- 
?crpretaUon.tlie  music  P™""^^^  "i^^^" 
The  score  contaias  much  of  the  com- 
p,!^eT  at  his  happiest.  Xot  to  ibe  com- 
nared  in  the  earlier  scenes  with  Mas- 
tenet's  setting  of  Abbe  Prevosfs  tale, 
rhcttal^n  ha^ndles  the  tragic  element| 
with  more  intensity  than  the  French- 
man. Sassenet  moves  more  a^^^e  in, 
an  atmosphere  o£  S^'i 
.perfumed    aJcoves   and  ibra^^-a-brac 
wh;^.^.     to  be     franK.   Puc^n,  is 
rather  dull  m  ithin   four^waUs.  His ; 
third  act  is  therefore  the  most  mi- 

"'''^e'quay  at  Havre,  the  unfortunate 
wo^en  awaiting  deportation  to  ^e^ 
Orleans  Ibecause  they  had  loved  not 
wise^v  but  too  well;  Des  Gr.eux  and 
Sn  looking  on  the  sord.d  see  e 
1  f'^"  prison  windo^ws:  the  vows  of  t  e 
lovers  and  despair  of  Des  Grieux,  and 
the  passionate  climax  with  the  stormy 
fiii  .le    the  enamored  man  sailing  at 
fjlt  with  his  Ught  o-  love-therem 
'  Puccini  reveals  his  ma^^tery  of  the, 
drama  io  picture,  weaving  into  one 
web  the  ipolives  of  des'^air  love,  des- 
peration,   the    ensemiole    being  tooth 
touching  and  tragic.    But  the  labt 
act  Can  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax. 
TH.^  and  Isolde,  astray  and  dis- 
1 1     .iine-    their    pa.ssion    in  the 
In'^nie  s  ^g  o?  a  desert  land.  The; 
■duo  of  the  luc-Mes=s  pair  ends  wit'i 
Maron's    death.    As    you  patientlj 
wlft  the  fall  of  the  final  cuitam  you 
lorrv  for  her;  which  is  a  con- 
"nc^g  cr  t?ci-^  of  the  futile  episode 
/nd  lustifles  Mas.senefs  avo'dance  of 
■."incident  in  his  own  version  of  the 

"^^'r  nor  senerally  known  that 


Gri'eiJ^,  Segiirola^"as  Geronte;  the  hal- 
ancc  of  ,'he  cast  was  in  the  conipetent 
care  of  Paltrinien,  Bada,  Laurenti, 
Frances  Ingram,  ReSchiglian,  Aud.sio 
and  d'Angelo.  Signer  Papi  conducted. 

Therl  -^s  much  vocal  unsteadmess 
till  the  middle  of  the  second  act  and 
then  the  principals  warmed  to  their 
work  and  the  climax  was  not  miss- 
ii--      The  'Maiion  of  Mme.  Alda  is 
charming.    Her  comedy  in  the  early 
acts  was  excellent,  'but  she  was  not 
in  the  best  of  voice.     However,  her 
aria  in  Act  If.  was  well  sung  and  in 
the  duos  with  Crimi  she  was  fervid. 
CHmi  still  puzzles.    His  Des  Gneux 
is  the  portrait  of  an  engaging  5  oung 
man  whose  sensibilities  are  wounded 
bv  the  frivolous  wanton   but  whose 
love  triumphs  over  his  safer  gu.des. 
I  But  Crimi  forces  his  voice,  thereby 
winning  the  plaudits  of  the  unth  nk- 
ng  wben  he  should  sing  with  artistic 
moderation.    There  was  genuine  feei- 
ng in  his  reproach  to  Manon,  also  a 
-  "enuine  vibrato.'  What 'a  pity,  as  he 
has  a  pleasing  voice  and  presence. 
I^mato  was  capital  as  the  roystenng 
i.escaut,  and  Segurola  is  aVways  in- 
teresting in  strong  character  paits. 
The  scenic  investiture  was  notable. 
;  —  — — 7 
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lAuber  wrote  music  for  Scribe's  libret- 
to founded  on  the  same  theme,  one 
'melody  of  which  is  heard,  though 
-arely  the  "Chanson  Bourbonmaise. 
t  he  Scribe  book  is  bettor  than  Au- 
,ber's   music.     Massenet's  "Alanon, 
I  produced  in  1884,  is  thus  far  the  most 
'  successful  attempt  to  iportray  lyrically 
the  figure  of  >Ianon.  a  figure  that 
ranks  ■with  Camille  and  l.mma  Uo- 
varv  in  French  fiction.   Of  that  there 
1  can" be  no  doubt,  Manon,  like  'her  two 
errins  sisters,  makes  the  appeal  uui- 
versal.    She  is  both  a  portrait  and  a. 
'  type.   It  was  a  fond  fancy  of  Gustave 
'  Flaubert  that  the  AJbbe  Prevost  wrote 
his  immortal   romance   lu  the  J-ery 
liouse  which  later  saw  the  toirth  o 
■Madame  Bovary." 
confirm    this    nouon    of    the  great 
French  writer,  although  the  author  of 
.   ,  "Manon"  did  live  for  a  period  at  Crois- 
■   I  set,  on  the  River  Seine  toelow  Rcuen, 
the  home  of  the  Flaubert  family,  now 
the  Flaubert  Museum.  „,.i,tpn 
Rather    tedious,    even  ill-'wntten. 
nevertheless  tlie  nov«l  ,  ^^^I^^^," 
caut"  presents  one  ^•ltal  portra  t  the 
heroine's.  Massenet  chose  to  ae'ine- 
ate  her  frivolous  side;  'P^'^g^J'  ^^"^^ 
for  more  tragic  accents.    Both  com 
posers  achieved  distinction  ;n  •  their 
Respective  attempts.    Puccmi  s  opera 
>s  a  series  of  detached  taJbleaux.  mak- 
i  ing  amends  in  one  act,  the  t^l'-d' 
;t/he  structural  weakness  otl^«^ 
!lwo;  Massenet  charms  with  h's  oaj  1 
1  sparkling  miniatures  and  h'S 
tcrization,  truer      to  I'T^v  f-l  n^en 
Italian's  Ubretto  is  said  to  >>avc  (been 
la   compo.si.te   manufactured  .^he 
composer  and  several  friends,,^.!!  feer 
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By  MAX  SMITH. 

AN  AIJL  KusBlan  programme,  wUhj 
Serse  Rachmaninoff  "present 
«a,  both  as  composer  and  pUnj 
jBt,  was  the  offering  of  the  New^ 
Byi^iiyhony  society  In  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  T*^;^*^ 
the  offering  once  n.ore  to-morrow 
on  blossoms  Bhyly."  And  Trl»- 
ntgtit  In  the  same  ^ 

While    Artur  Bodanzkys 
prograinme  connned  Useff  to  m^.^^ 

many  years.         ^"VevlBed  version, 
tice  last  season  in  a  "^eviseci  v  <= 
^'spontaneous,  vigorous  full  of  up 

Tvelling  emotion,  8;"^  «''j°L'work  is 
with  exuberant  ™elody  this  worK 
r valuable  addition  to  the  l'tera\ur 
?f  Cs^'^ti°VTgrerirm^;3»,t- 
Jirk's^\n  th^  cadenza  o^^tha^fi-t 

movement,  ^"f"'        _ti(,ally,  "har- 

'"^"■^"hUU'Bweerfro'^n  a 
pionio  bittersweei  !■  Xris- 

-ho°/ly^d^1,a^rJea%^^n3:sIdays  oC  ; 

^'«^Sl.r7ir-the  pul^l 

th^o'^bbirg,  no.t  °"%,'f„°tir  eff'^tU'^^ 
^^rsp? Hnf  t^rel't'm^^.f  0?  the  p^ano 

ay.rele?t7^  f  i^J^^s^and: 
iTiK^^^Ts  ouVhr^o 
V:^^^^  a11;ear5°ng^w?th^  Hi  ''nW^ 
Symphony  Society.  -d-rlatlons, 
MaxiinUiau  alxec- 

«h^aii"^Mii"e^  ^"ut'^  (r^^^l\ur'^ 

Slayed,  the  third  beinS  "rthl^Tis— 
^%  excellent  composrtlon  this  Is^^ 


dience  was  concerned.  TT-^mer's  ll 

Mi<!q  Fitzui  was  heard  m  Kramer  s  1 

arwr-^villers,   who   are  ready   at  a 
notice  to  find  convenient  flows, 

I  event  as  a  Commodore  mus.cale. 

'  MARGUERITE  NAMARA  j 
SOLOIST  FOR  CONCERT  ; 

Marguerite  Nan.ara's  sin.'l..g  of  arias  ! 
from   Mozart's   "Marriage   of  i»saro 
and  "Ah,  tors  e  U'i,"  from  "I^a  TiaM- 
ata  "  were  the  hright.  pa  ticular  features 
of  last  evenings  symphony  concert  b> 

^^i^rT^i^iib^K^s 

,„ces  ot  the  t .        j,     Namara  s 
to';Tiy'rce  w^arrea^  -onderftil 
{  pffec?    in  the  Verdi  «na.  and  the 


en- 

.Ajnstei!5iuf,c.  .  .  ,  "x^euore 
'■••^^'^'■*^^'na^uifi^in''  the  second  half  of  ', 
^n^u'wU    TsAuA^sky's  Fourth^ 

(F-niiiiorl  Symphony. 

bons  Huneker 


„n  excellent  9°" -uVe  but 
Wre^V^/Ji'l  a';;i"sl\i.%iy.l34tl. 

ifaffieV  yl^t 

ed  orchestration.  ma-tlnee 
As  a  brilliant  finals  to  the  matinee 
Mr^    Bodanzky    Presented  Rimsky 
korBakoff  s  trefoil  suite,  .Tl^®,.^^'^ 

I    Jr^om^^fh^e  yrlVT'Ku&  ^^^n.^S 

\  ??r,^o'n"'frit-f^'ooi.YS  ""^^^^^ 

!  re^ray"Jn^drr^»n'Lk%^'iUrte^r!;i 
direction.   


iThird  of  the  Friday  Evening' Enter- 
tainments Followed  by  a  Dinner 
Prima  Donna  Gives. 


Till  an  early  hour  this  morning  a 
band  of  devoted  Maeterlinckians,  lan- 
tern in  hand,  were  vainly  searching 
for  the  poetry,  the  philosop.hy,  the 
symbolism   of   a  play  by  Maumce 
Maeterlinck,  entitled  '"The  Blue  Bird^ 
When  last   seen    or   heard    it  was 
ZIT^  under  toy  the  startling  scenery, 
^capTous  musi.c  and  lethargic  perforrn- 
..n^e    at     the     Metropolitan  Opcra 
Ho4e.    A  shy.  sensitive  ^ird,  th.«  ot 
Uie  rreat  Belgian  poet,  and  natur-Uly 
..nniiph     it    resented    the  gorgeous 
4rd"f  cage  provided  U  hy  Manager 
Gatti-Casazza  last  ni.ght  "^l^^^^^l 
the    first    time    anywhere,    a  wona 
,rlmiere-indeed,  an  operatic  settmg 
'-was  presented,  'the  music  by  ABb^ 
^°n!f-.tPo?''lL'''^rS;  a?fis??cllly-l 
^^^K  wa^'not  s^^ring"  The  Blue  : 

--'^  t  ■^^r  ^^:^.^%taT.!  a^Jis^^u^ 
music  'b>  jMi-  "  ui"-  -  j 
•bleu  il  s'est  envolc.  .  ^1 

"very  cranny  and   c-vice  ot^^the 

frhrdrm:^.nifin;tnei^s^cn.U 

,'Se,t"e'^forthe,ben^toff^^^ 
ties— The  Queen  of  t-he  Belgian^ 
the  MiUerand  Fund  foi  Brench  ^^^J 
phan  Children,  the  Three  Bi"  ^^^^  , 
Organization  (C'itholic  , 
Jewish)  and  the  ^^^^..^.^il^d  the; 
■  America  Fund.  aities  for 

'composer  waived  ^^len   royalties  m 
I  this  speciail  occa^iom   ^  that  soc^etjn 
could  do  -wa^  ^«?r^e  dTstin^ished 

I^^V'o?1h^1a"e  orthe  recoM  we  ap- 
pend the  cast:  Deiau^oiB 

Mytyi   

Miinrmy  Tyl  

Daddy  IJl;---- 
Grannj  T.5I . .  •  ■ 

Gaftei  Tyl  ■ 

The  Maurjal  If • 


Vatlier  Titne  

,I!read_  a:  •,  ■  " 


The  third  Friday  evening  musicale  g.veni  'i^^^^^^'^'l^^^ 

I  Lt  the  commodore  Hotel  ^^^^^^^^^^  %  ^  ^^i^^^.^^^^^ 

I Kar,e audience.  ^^^^^^'^^^^^ ! i i ! i :: i :::::: -^^^^^.S-uS 

4  John  McCormack  and  then  II  you  os.e  Cat..   


.Milk  '  

WaUn-   /  ■ 

Suwr  »   J 

I  THE  BOOK,  ' 

l^ittle    need    here     to  lecapitu- 
lutc  the  story  of  "The  Blue  Bird, 
wMch  symlbohzes  happiness,  that  liap- 
i  piness  which  is  seemingly  wi thin  the 
gnisip  of  man,  yet  always  eludes  him 
1  The   delicious   parable   01:     he  poet 
'  llB'.htl'y  plavs  -with  this  idea;  life  is  il- 
lusion, it  \&  not  the  appearances  p! 
;  things  thJit  matter  tmt  their  mean- 
ings,  and  the  profoundest  inter.preta- 
i  tion  of  aW  life  may  be  found  in  the 
Old   Testament,    and  ithere,   in  the 
I  Book  of  Jab  Calderon  em'bodied  tl'c 
I  idea  in  his  nolble  play.        fe  Is  a 
Dream-"  in  "The  Tempest '  Shake- 
speare drove  home  the  truth  to  our 
hearts  with  the  grave  music  of  Pros- 
pero's  words.    Ldfe  is  an  illusion, 
seeming,    the   baseless   fatnc  of 
vision,  but  life  is  also  earnest  and  Us 
duties  should  outweigh  its  pleasures. 
This  every  woman  knows  frorn  the 
start:  the  men  later  find  it  out,  Don  1 
imagine  that  Maeterlinck  attempts  to 
convey  a  portentious  message  in  la.s 
fairy  story.    It  is  neither  fngid  alle- 
i  gorv  nor  yet  misty  .symfljolism.  this 
I  moving  tale  of  the  woodcutter  s  chil- 
dren.   Young  fo<lk  enjoy  the  play  for 
'  its  fahle,  While  it  sets  dreaming  their 
elders  -wiith  its  aipposite  touches,  its 
hints  at  things  spiritual,  its  mysti- 
cism thiniv  veiled,  in  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  dear,  liomely  things  of  l>ie, 
those  little  elemental  things  without 
which  life  would  not  toe  possible- 
^Ight  water,  fire,  (bread,  sugar,  milk 
and  the  dog  and  cat,  mankind's  closest 
friends  in  the  world  of  animals. 

The  poet  has  made  the  modifications 
ill  his  play  demanded  iby  rhe  musician. 
When  the  curtains  part  we  see  Tyltyl 
and  his  tiny  sister  Mytyl  in  bed.  It 
is  ■cniristmas  Eve,  a  tirtie  fraught  with 
iovs  for  childhood.   They  awaken  and 
listen    to    the    season's  celebration 
.across  the  street.     They  are  poor: 
only  the  rich  enjoy  life.    But  being 
naive  these  children  With  their  naked 
little  souls  are  not  made  sore  by  So- 
cialism.    The   witch   appears,  She 
gives  Tyltyl  the  green  cap  with  the 
diamond  which  enalbles  tho  wearer  to 
peep  into  the  future,  the  wishing  cap 
of  tlie  fairy  hookp.  Then  the  inanimate| 
becomes  animate.    Children  are  your 
real  animals,  they  endow  with  vitality 
the  inoi-^anic.    Trees  'talk,  the  cati 
converses,  the  dog  quarrels,  and  tor 
them  nothing  is  dead,  the  unreal  toe- 
comes    famiiliar.      In    his  'Goldenl 
Bough"  Frazier  s!how.s  us  the  Inartic- 
ulate souls  of  sayages,  and  how  they 
made  .possible  our  present  religi_ons.i 
with  their  totems  and  tabooes.  Chil- 
dren are  one  remiove  from  the  savage, 
and  if  the  children  of  the  Belgian 
mvstic  are  a  trifle  too  sophisticated, 
he  none  the  less  fatlhoms  their  white 
soul,  and  its  almost  miraculous  divi- 
nation of  realiity.    AU  is  life.  There 
is  no  death.    You  recall  at  this  junc- 
ture Wordsworth's  litUe  girl  and  her 
cbstinate  "We  Are  Seven."   There  is 
indeed  no  death,  only  organic  permu- 
tations.    Eternity   is    in   our  cells, 
which  suffer  a  rich  sea-change  after 
dissolution.    Poet  and  biologist  arc 
here  in  actual  accord. 

Be-ins  an  odyssey  of  the  children  s 
soul     It  is  a  dream,  therefore  more 
vivid  than  life.    The  changes  in  the 
lilbretto  are  chiefly  excisions.  More 
I  should  toe  made.    The  action  is  too 
stMic.    Nothing  happens,  and  in  the 
original  play  what  does,  •wh  e  not 
'  bein-  dynamic,  is  often  beautiful.  But 
\  in  the  opera  the  precious  essence  oq, 
1  Maeterlinck  escapes.   It  is  not,  we  arrt 
'  forced  to  confess,  a  viable  book  foi 
music.  The  spoken  word  and  pregnant 
pauses  of  the  poet  do  not  ciy  for 
tone,  unless  it  be  incidental  music, 
■a'hicli  device  was  employed  in  the 
production     of     the     original  here^ 
some  year.s  ago.     Debussy  was  Srawn 
The    opera    is    not    ente:  - 
,n-     It  moves  on  leaden  wings, 
dramatic  and  scenic  investiture 
mood-monotony.      "The  Blue 
in  the  new  version  resolves  it- 
self into  a  series  of  uni-elated  tab- 
leaux    Uttle  action  as  there  is  in  the 
play,  in  the  opera  it  is  without  se- 
o.i-nce      Tt    is    wi^lit,  beginning 
witliout   middle,   witluiut  -tail.  Tlv 
■wisdom  and  tremuious  poetry  o' 
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 .Mar.v  Ellifi 

'Florence  Eastrti  1 
Paolo  .Vnanian  1 
.leuLse  Herat  ^ 
Ijbou   Rotnier  , 
'Florence  Easton  \ 
Ijladia  -V.^an  I 
Flora  I'eriio 
■ " '  .Ixon  Rotliier 

;Mario  Laureiitl  . 
■  '  Edna  KeUoW 


upon, 
taininf 
Its 
breed 
Bird" 


wit,  wisaom  auu  n v.. ...... 

chUdhood  are  vanished.  MaeterIlTOli| 

.  longer  Maeterlinck,  because  hej 
sans  nuance. 

THE  MUSIC. 
In  the  piano  partition  'Puibiifbed  byl 
Enoch  &  Cie.  Paris,,  the  ""^^^l 
tiUes  hi.s  work  "t^  Oiseau  Bleu  Come  | 
die  Lyrique,  en  4  Actes  et  8  Tableaux, 
a  sufficiently   ela^'tic  a-PI>enation  t, 
allow  him  all  the  latitude  he  <i«siref  1 

\xrr^\ff  for  ihis  avoidance  ol  tn-l 

matic.  He  n.i.>  "f;  frivolous  bul 
often  landing  in  the  triyoiou^  p 

IlleJs  a  skilful  music-make  1 


with 
poesy, 
they 
Mr. 


1 1.   n.sl'    and   no  w 

-  .<!  VOici^s  than  N  '  I- 

u.st'il  Uie  Ifadiug  1,1,1,  •"- 
ssiDn  of  young-  [■omiJoser.s--ci.nd  onb" 
ice  docs  ho  sliow  bin  soholasliu 
iiiint?  in  a  slmii  hreuthed  fugato. 
l.l  I  notes  fmm  ma.-^terpleces  with 
I  !  I      i'l>lc     unc-(insiii)iisncr»s.  That! 

M      air,  "J'ai  perdu  inon  ICurydice" 
,1        let  e'nd  is  elYeciive.  Douibtless' 
![  \\,    .1  liiok  of  the  .■<iiboonscious. 

All,  W'oltT  Is  not  precisely  an  eclec- 
tic '  i.iniposer,  us  iK,  for  example, 
->S«ieii«.  Kclectlcisni  Is  a  eu- 
pjiaiiiisni  for  lack  of  originality.  The 
VSTolff  miivie  is  oast  in  such  a  limited, 
eoiTini<)npl;iee  mould  that  therefore  it 
\roul<<  be  eumplinieiilinff  the  coni- 
poser  to  (iesci-ibe  liiim  as  an  eclectic. 
He  leans  on  iVIa.ssenet,  and  echoes  of 
"VIQipner  aro  occu.s^onally  overheard. 
ITOJ  Rhino- Daugihters  disiport  ithein- 
iselves  in  triplet  figures,  the  fateful 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  sinister 
Hiinding  is  heard.  But  the  aJbsence 
of  melody  is  the  chiofest  defect  of  the 
opera.  Tyltyl  asserts  lliat  there  is  no 
death,  lie  ou.erht  to  have  said  that 
where  there  is  no  melody  there  is 
d«ath,  in  the  musical  sense.  The  soli- 
tary song  allotted  to  Tyltyl  is  hardly 
inspiring-,  the  -violin  .solo,  a  Reverie, 
will  never  challeng-e  the  Meditation  in 
"Tiiai.s."  •  Throiighout  the  composer 
employs  :\  sytem  of  free  tonal  sipeech, 
■but  lit  proves  monotonous  in  color  and 
flgnration.  We  had  expected  more 
rhythmic  variety.  The  interludes  are 
too  numerous  'by  iialf  because  they 
iJo  not  ad\iance  the  tale,  nor  are  they 
eloquent  commentary.  There  are  no 
liarmonic  surprises,  nor  are  there  any 
freakisih  efforts.  All  is  colorless;  all 
is  as  mild  as  mother's  milk. 

We  adtniiied  one  chorus,  and  in  th© 
scene  -with  the  grandmother  and 
grandfather  there  -was  atmosj>horfc,J 
in  characterization  Nifirh-t~Tias  iragic 
accents.  Mr.  Wolff  may  justly  com- 
plain fhnt  his  intentions  were  "not 
realized  by  his  ii-itettpreter.'!,  yet  this 
does  not  make  his  music  of  particular 
invpoi-t.  He  ihad  at  his  disiposal  the 
complete  machinery  of  the  Opera ; 
House,  yet  his  remains  the  score  of 
Mr.  Uverj^man.  It  is  not  polite  to 
write  thus  of  a  guest  and  conscien- 
tious conductor  but  we  And  his  music 
to  "The  Blue  Bird"  mediocre  and 
enniii-breeding.  What  another  com- 
poser would  have  accoinplished  with 
the  book  we  cannot  say;  the  obstacles 
to  dramatic  movement  an4  musical 
expression  are  many.  Maeterlinck  is 
ii-ig!ht  in  objecting  to  the  obtrusion  of 
ihusicvn  lii.s  plays.  He  is  the  musi- 
cian, itJie  lord  of  language,  of  woixls 
that  sing  and  ^ing  sometimes  of  mat- 
ters suipernal.  The  task  of  Mr.  Wolff 
was  beyond  his  powers.  He  cour- 
ageously made  the  essay,  and,  unfor-  ' 
tunately,  with  mixed  results.  Sacchra- 
rine,  saccharine  and  again  saccharine, 
is  the  pulseless  music  of  "The  Blue 
Bird." 

THE  PRODUCTION. 
The  parturition  of  a  mountain 
whicfh,  after  gigantic  heavings,  gives 
birth  to  a  mouse,  is  a  fair  verdict  on 
the  production;  one  that  must  have 
entailed  enormous  labor  and  lots  -jf 
money.  The  ,supa  it  cost  is  said  to  be 
lat  least  ?60,000.  ibut  these  figures  are 
not  ofRci.%1.  We  were  disaippointed. 
Nothing  hangs  together.  Boris  Anis- 
feld.  designed  the  .scenery  and  cos- 
tumes. The  princiijjal  objection  to 
both  is  that  they  are  too  Russian  for 
such  a  French  subject.  Ho^vever,  that 
is  a  minor  error,- for  "The  Blue  Bird" 
is  fuli  of  exdt'c  landscape*,  is  a 
veritajble  No  Man's  Land.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  Mr.  Anisf^ld  has  not 
'efpeated  the  -success  he  achieved  last 
season  with  his  highly  original  and 
picturesque  settings  of  the  opera  "La 
Reine  Pianmiette."  There  is  too  much 
sameness  in  his  pictures  of  "The  Blue 
Bird."  In  the  Palace  of  Night  he 
grazes  the  haunting  mystery  of  the 
scene,  hut  as  a  whole  he  -\nolently 
exaggerates  his  forms  an4  colors. 
There  are  tropical  exteriors  that 
evoke  horrid  anatomical  plates,  san- 
guinary. 'buLbous.  pathogenic.  His 
vegetation  is  colossal,  monstrous,  as 
well  it  might  he  in  childish  dreams, 
but  it  has  the  effect  of  dwarfing  bota 
music  and  characters.  Oactus  plants 
■with  tufted  tree  tops,  bii^ds  that  look 
like  pterodactyls,  and  a  cemetery  that 
changes  to  Kliog-sor's  garden,  wonkl 
have  been  made  more  comprehensible 
by  the  music  of  Rimsky-KorsakofC.  In 
this  production  the  decorative  scale 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  fable, 
while  the  .bold,  .iprimal  tints  rudely  as- 
sa^ilt  the  eyes.  Again  the  Maeter- 
linckian  atmo.qphere  is  missing,  be- 
cause of  a  faulty  optique. 

THE  PERFORMANCE. 
In  a  work  of  this  order,  altogetlier 
apart  from  -the  imaginative  quality, 
f there  must  be  co-ordination  of  tlie 
rhythmic  elements,  the  miming,  the 
music,  the  decoration.  This  co-ordi- 
nation was  not  present  in  the  ensem- 
ble despite  the  sharping  hand  of  Stage 
Manager  Ordynski,  the  dance  scheme 
of  -the  ingenious  Rosina  Galli.  The 
Setti  choral  numbers  went  well,  but 
the  acting  and  singing  of  the  prin- 
cipals call  for  no  particular  comment. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  mediocre, 
ffven  amateurish.  Such  artists  as 
Florence  Easton,  Louise  Berat,  Leon 
Rpthier  haxi  little  to  do.  Tyltyl  and 
,Mytyl  were  not  convincing;  on  the 


other  hand  '"^^  Ma^piret'llo-  \  | 
cast  as  the  l"aii>j  ueins  •  v,.,ni1- 

up  t-heir  roies.  on  all  , 

frrs^HirRiquct  fhe  famov.  d.^  in 
Ihe  fascinating  tale  ot  .^nat^^^^^^^^^  -anc. 

matinee  and  fi  p„f  in  two  I 

r:;'Ts?  ni'ht."  i  ,^.\aPt  active  work 
tons  1^1  f-tni^ni.    i  puWed 

':ilXl^  -<^^^  have,  done  it. 

But  that  fickle  bird  would  not  fly 

hi^h  Enough, 

plaudits  of  the  huge  ^Jf 
ent  to  watch  and  welcome  it    It  Js 
superstiition  in  the  tli^Mre  that  a  poot 
rehearsal  spells  a  good  Pf/^" 
anri  «,iieh  wa-  i.^^  fase  at  this  pre 
m"ereTthe  m'r.-.c  went  on  brisl^er  Pin- 
ions than  at  the  final  dress-rehearsah 
'Mr  Wolff  should  console  hinusclt  wiin 
the  l^ea  that  others  ^n-^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
his  music  with  our  ears,  see  the  stage 
through  our  spectacles.    After  all,  as 
hat  wise  and  beautiful  woman  Li  - 
lian  Russell  said,  a  criticism  o^'^ 

THE   OPERA  .HATIPiBE. 

A  full  house  greeted  the  repetition 
of  Rossini's  skittish  operetta,  lltal 
•,^0  in  Al^eri"  The  cast  was  the 
sinie  ^^s  at^  the  initial  perfornjance; 
Didur,  Sundelius.  Kathleen  Howard, 
Sao  Pi  ceo,  Charles  Hackett,  Gabr.- 
eila  Benz-anoni  and  De  Luca.  Papi 
conducted. 
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'     Metropolitan  Opera  Hous^-'^Tlie  Bin* 
Bird." 

Tyltyl  Baymonde  Delaunols 

Mytyl.i  Mary  EUI3 

Mothsr  Tyl  »... Florence  Easton 

Father  Tyl  Paolo  Ananian 

!   f^rranrtmother  Tyl  I,.ou!=e  fp'-it 

.  Grandfather  Tyl  Leon  Rothler 

'  Maternal  Love  Floi  nee  Easto.i 

Joy  of  -Understanding. . .  .Gladys  Axraan 

Light  Flora  Perlnl 

Father  Time  Leon  Rothler 

Bread  ......^  .Murlo  Ijaurentl 

The  Little  Girl  Kdna  Kellogg 

Two  Little  LovefB  

..Minnie  Egener  and  Helena  Marsh 
Joy  of  Being  Just. ..  .Margaret  Farnam 
Joy  of  Seeing  What  Is  Beautiful 

 Cecil  Arden 

The  Filry  Jeanne  Gordon 

Xight  •  Frances  Ingram 

The  Cat  Margaret  Rom.'ilne 

The  Dog  Robert  Couzlnou 

Mme.  Berllngot  Joanne  Gordon 

Happiness  Mary  Melllsh 

The  Child  Adelina  Vo'?arl 

Milk  Mary  Tiffany 

-Water.....  Adelina  Vosari 

Sugar.........  Octave  Dua 

Fire   Angelo  Bada 

Another  Child....*  Miss  Kennedy 

First  Child  Mlas  Bellert 

Second  Child  Miss  Florence 

Third  Child  Miss  Bornlggla 

Fourth  Child  Phylis  -Wnite 

Fifth  Child  Miss  Manettl 

Conductor,  Albert  Wolff. 

V  -J 

"L'Oiseau  Bleu,"  lyric  comedy  in  four 
acts  and  eight  tableaux,  the  text  by 
Maurice  Jlaeterlinck,  the  music  by  Al- 
bert Wolff,  was  perfoJ-med  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  evening  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage.  By  the  opera- 
tion of  many  potent  influences  public  in- 
terest had  been  greatly  stirred,  and  al- 
though th«  prices  of  orchestra  chairs 
had  been  ad-van-oed  to  a  high  figure  the 
theatre  -was  completely  filled.  This  was 
especially  gratifying  since  it  had  been 
determined  that  fotir  worthy  charities 
were  to  benefit  from  the  receipts — the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  fund,  the  ':Mine- 
rand  fund  for  French  orphans,  the  Big 
Sistwrs  and  the  Milk  for  Childi'en  of 
America  fund. 

The  numerous  aUdience  watched  the 
unfolding  of  the  splendid  panorama  of 
stage  pictures  with  deep  Interest  Who 
w«re  in  the  assnibly  and  what  incident.-? 
marked  the  evening  will  be  recorded 
elsewhere.  The  first  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  event  itself,  the  revelation 
of  a  new  lyric  work  of  which  the  poetic 
basis  created  by  a  man  of  genius  was 
already  known  to  the  world. 

Unless  one  has  been  lost  in  the  po- 
litical mist  dr  has  slept  in  the  crevleos 
of  a  mountain  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  he 
knows  the  tale  of  the  blue  bird.  Every 
one  who  was  any  one  visited  the  Cen- 
tury Theatre  and  the  others  pro'o^bly 
read  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  poetic  vision 
as  crystallized  in  the  frosts  of  cold  type. 
For  the  sake  of  the  dramatic  experts  it 
may  be  revealed  that  some  of  the  poet's 
creation  has  been  omitted  as  unsuitable 


to    tllO  p-,: 

Others  bi 

tin!  feet  n.  ■  ' 
ftfrs  have  Ijc-n  iu:vd«:  ui:  H>.mc 
aflor  all  the  principal  episodca  of  tl 
drama  remain.    The  children  l^^aye  their  , 
homo  with  lAoht  and  zander    hrough  , 
the  Land   of   Memory,   the   Paljce  of 
Night,   the  Garden  of  Happiness,  tlie 
bemetei-y    and    the    Kingdom    of  the 
Future.    In  the  end  they  give  their  own  | 
dove,    magically    turned    blue    to  the 
mother  of  the  afflicted  child  who  m.rac- 
^ouBlv  recovers,  a-nd  in  the  last  moment 
'  the  much  sought  bird  flies  away.  ^ 
Ik  Luxurlon*  Spectacle.  i 
As  a  prodigy  of  production  "L'Oisea"  \ 
Rleu"  will  add  to  the  lustre  of  Mr-  Gatti-  , 
C«3azza's  reign.    Of  Mr.  Wolff's  muslo 
aiioa    An  impOfling  and  luxurlou...  spcc- 
taola    of  which  music  was  but  a  com- 
mentary was  spread  before  ^"d.enoe 
of  la«t  night,  and  it  is  as  such  that  L  Ol 
senu  Bleu"  must  be  viewed.    It  would  b. 
futile  to  undertake  in  a  morning  news 
paper  a  description  of  the  splendors  of 
this  production.    The  Metropolitan  has 
scon  many,  but  no  other  so  opulent  in 
scenic  wonders. 

Boris  Anisfeld  is  the  winard  whose 
magic  wand  called  into  existence  the 
gorgeous  scenes  and  costumes.  F»0Pl'^ 
will  talk  much  about  the  grand  hall  in 
the  palace  of  night  and  the  still  more 
inalestic  gallery  in  the  kingdom  Oi.  the 
future.  The  garden  of  happiness  must 
of  necessity  recall  the  Elysian  fields  of 
"Orfeo,"  though  the  painter  has  con- 
ceived them  in  an  early  Italian  sty-le 
rather  than  Ui%  new  classio  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  employed  in  the  Gluck  opera. 

To  a  musician  the  flights  of  imagina- 
tion made  by  the  poet  may  well  ha,ve 
seemed  to  cry  for  investiture  in  the  in- 
tangibfc  garment  of  tone;  but  the  com- 
poser who  sets  out  to  -n'rite  opera  should 
not  forget  that  he  must  ever  be  a  practi- 
cal man  of  the  theatre.  An  opera  book 
cannot  always  be  successfully  drawn 
from  a  good  play.    In  the  case  of  Mr. 


Maeterlinck's  drama  the  thought  courts 
music,  but  the  dramatist's  form  makes 
broad  lyric  flight  impossible. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  WoWt  did  not 
realize  this  before  entering  with  so  much 
devotion  and  laboring  with  so  much  feel- 
ing and  ingenuity  upon  his  formidable 
task.  The  nature  of  the  dialogue  which 
occupies  so  much  of  the  unfolding  of  the 
play  is  hostile  to  musical  treatment  For 
instance,  what  can  the  composer  do  with 
all  Tyltyl's  questions  and  Light's  ex- 
planations in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Fu- 
ture? 

Burden   on  -tbe  Orcheaitra. 

Endless  dialogue  in  short  speeches  in- 
evitably throws  the  burden  of  exposition 
upon  the  orchestra,  and  once  more  we 
have  the  pedestal  on  the  stage,  the 
statue  with  the  instruments.  In  this 
score  there  is  only  one  real  song,  Tyltyl'a 
charming  chanson  in  the  penultimate 
scene,  "Nous  I'avons  cherche,  nous  I'a- 
vons  trouve."  The  grandfather  has  a 
(  short  bit  of  excellent  arioso  in  the  sec- 
ond scene,  and  there  are  other  bits 
scattered  Uirough  the  score,  but  no  out- 
pour of  the  solo  voice,  that  medium  of 
expression  which  is  the  opera  compos- 
er's best  and  the  public's  deanest,  Is 
possible. 

This  being  the  case,  all  other  consid- 
erations are  of  no  great  import  The 
skilful  employment  of  all  the  musician's 
means :  tonalities,  harmonies,  rhythms, 
tempi,  •■instrumentation,  and  the  rest, 
tan  achieve  but  littie.  And  it  must  be 
contoesed  that  In  the  matters  of  tempi 
and  rhythms  the  character  of  the  play 
lius  severely  restricted  the  composer. 

The  muslo  moves  slowly  and  placidly 
th  'OU!j!i  long  spaces  in  which  there  is 
nothing  to  demand  the  attention  of  the 
public  oar,  nothing  to  invite  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  trained  mind.  It  is  good 
tr.uslc,  made  with  orattsmanship,  drawn 
in  such  outline  a?  the  occasion  allows, 
colored  with  a  delicacy  and  ingenuity 
transparent  enough  to  permit  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  dialogue  and  gen- 
.•taily  aristocratio  in  style.  But  it  has 
nothing  to  say  which  is  not  better  said 
by  the  text  without  its  assistance.  It 
-Jogs  the  whole  movement  of  the  dia- 
logue and  pours  its  sweet  opiate  through 
pigo  after  page  of  the  poem. 

When  Debussy  set  "Pelleaa  et  Meli- 
tande"  he  was  happy  in  his  poem,  for 
dark  and  dreary  as  the  tale  is  it  none 
the  less  is  heavy  with  the  th-robs  of 
human  tragedy,  and  tlie  musician  cre- 
ated for  it  an  interpretation  perfectly 
in  accord  with  the  drama  and  its  lit- 
erary style.  In  "L'Oiseau  Bleu"  we  seek 
in  vain  for  such  an  intimate  and  fecund 
union  of  the  arts  of  drama  and  music. 

Mysterious  figures  moving  through 
meiUfluous  mazes  of  musical  Inconse- 
quence, a  pageant  of  the  melancholy 
dead  cliantlng  in  lifeless  monotonoB 
their  wearisome  explanations  of  them- 
selves and  the  semi-spirltualiistic  phi- 
losophy by  which  they  ate  surrounded 
constitute  but  a  sori-y  opera.  The  eye 
and  not  the  ear  is  the  clilaf  medium 
of  communication  between  the  stage 
and  tlie  spectator. 


lui 


The   CUallenslMK  Features. 

A  strange  procession  of  Dantesque 
marionettes,  weaving  futile  arms  in  im- 
potent gestures,  rubbing  shoulders  -with 
dancing  creatures  clad  In  garments  fa- 
miliar^to  the  ballet  from  time  imme- 
morial and  with  leaping  children  awk- 
wardl^  imitating  the  capers  of  the  adult 
dancer,  but  all  grouped  in  picturesque 
order  and  lighted  with  the  cunning  of 


I,,.,  r  I.-.u  i.-,n,  .u.:  ^.inorig  til.!  'Met 
tuirl  cliallpnglng  features  of  this  sym- 
bol Ic  show.  These  rather  thah  th'- 
inuHic  cling  to  the  memory. 

Let  not  tlie  ardent  worshipper  of 
opirratic  celebrities  weary  heraelf  In 
search  for  dfmi-gods  In  the  cast.  Uay- 
monde  Delnunois  performed  the  princi- 
pal slsyphan  labors  of  the  evening.  .She 
was  a  chnrming  little  Tyltyl,  and  when 
she  was  onco  graciously  permitted  to 
sing  (in  the  chanson  already  mentioned i 
sh»'  seized  the  opportunity  eagerly  and 
made  much  of  it. 

That      admirable      arttet.  Florence 

Easton,  -was  equal  to  the  declamation* ' 
of  Mother  Tyl  and  her  celestial  replica. 
Mr.  Rothler  naturally  delivered  well  the  ■ 
summons  of  Fo(her  Time  to  the  unborn 
babes,  while  Prances  Ingram  sang  with 
correct  manner  the  speeohes  of  Night. 

Flora    Perinl    walked    solemnly    and  | 
unmoved  through  worlds  and  epochs  as  1 
lAght  might  be  expected  to  do.    Many  J 
of  the  later  additions  to  the  rosters  of 
the    Metropolitan    Opera    House    wm-e  i 
heard  In  this  work.  -  Some  of  them  dis- 
closed gO'  d  volcga.     Almost  every  one 
of  them  alfjo  disclosed  an  amazing  Ig- 
norance of  the  art  of  making  a  u  •  jd 
voice  sound  gor  .    Mr.  Wolff  coniimted 
his   own   oper  ,  with  enthusiasm  and 
great  activity. 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Two  fairy  operas,  which  used  to  de- 
light children  and  adults  blessed  with 
the  capacity  to  enjoy  the  fancies  and 
emotions  of  childhood,  have  been  lost 
of  recent  years  to  the  r.'JMrtory  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

"Hansel  und  Gretel"  seemed  to  have 
ccme  to  stay.  Its  story  and  its  music 
brought  .ioy  to  the  young  and  a  two- 
fold pleasure  to  the  hearts  of  those 
whose  appreciation  of  them  was 
doubled  by  seeinj  the  happiness  which 
it  brought  to  the  little  folk.  It  had  to 
I  be  sacrificed  to  the  Molock  of  War. 
"Konigskinder"  had  less  endearing 
merits  and  went  the  way  of  other 
I  operas,  which  had  to  make  place  be- 

I cruse  new  things  were'  demanded  than 
that  affectation  and  fad  might  be 
humored.  For  this  Mr.  Gatti  has  of- 
fered something  like  compensation  in 
/  "Oberon";  for  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  H 
is  possible,  though  not  likely,  that  a 
tubstitute  has  been  found,  tamporanly, 
al  least,  fil  the  tpera  which  had  its 
lirst  public  performance  under  extraor- 
dinary auspices  last  night.  The  opera 
was  "L'Oiseau  bleu." 

Fashionable  charity  threw  its  arms 
around  the  new  work;  the  circum- 
stances that  it  was  to  open  its  eyes  to 
the  stage-lamps  in  the  metropolis  of 
America  istead  of  one  of  the  capitals 
in  which  the  authors  are  at  home,  lent 
the  occasion  a  glamor  which  made  an 
almost  irresistible  appeal  to  curiosity. 
In  its  original  form  as  a  spoken  play 
the  work  had  achieved  a  conspicuous 
success  when  it  was  the  sensation  of 
:  Europe  at  a  noble  theater  which  at  the 
time  was  devoted  to  nobler  things; 
I  the  author  of  the  opera's  texts,  whom 
{ occidental  peoples  have  hailed  as  a 
I  genius,  was  present  to  -witness  the  pre- 
miere ;  the  composer  of  the  music  con- 
ducted the  performance;  the  extraor- 
dinary resources  of  the  establishment 
were  lavished  upon  its  pictorial  dress; 
what  more  could  have  been  done  to 
make  the  occasion  one  of  a  memorable 
artistic  triumph?  Nothing  within  the 
power  of  the  management,  the  public 
or  the  outfitters.  If  there  were  dis- 
closed rifts  within  the  lute  which  by 
and  by  shall  make  the  present  music 
mute  its  authors  nor  the  producers 
were  to  blame. 

Details  of  Performance 
As  to  details  in  the  performance,  we 
have  no  disposition  to  inquire  curious- 
ly. An  observation,  general  in  its 
scope,  might  be  held  to  cover  the  case 
■ — had  singing  in  its  accepted  sense 
been  demanded  by  the  music,  there  is 
no  institution  in  the  world  which  could 
have  provided  the  requisite  number  of 
singers;  if  expressive  action  ana 
equally  expressive  vocal  utterance  are 
as  essential  in  an  opera  as  they  were 
in  the  spoken  play,  the  book  no  less 
than  the  score  ottered  an  insurmouni- 
able  bar  to  the  full  achievement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  lyric  drama.  We  might 
add  that  in  M.  Maeterlinck's  fairy 
drama  an  understanding  of  the  speech- 
es is  as  essential  as  enjoyment  of  the 
stage  pictures  .and  the  doings  of  the 
play-folk  to  appreciation  of  the  au- 
thor's purpose;  and  for  such  an  un- 
derstanding hindrances  were  provided 
by  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue  and  the 
employment  of  music.  "L'Oiseau  bleu" 
is  ;'n  allegory  replete  with  philosophical 
symbolism — not  profound  but  beautiful 
!  and  appealing.  For  .such  symbolism 
music  might  provide  a  vehicle,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  music  of  a  different 
order  than  that  written  by  M.  Albert 
Wolff,  and  its  appeal  would  have  to 
I  be  directed  to  a  different  and  larger 
comprehension  than  that  which  an  or- 
i  dinary  audience  brings  with  it  into  the 
'  theater. 
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No  one  who  witnessed  Mr.  Winthrop 
Ames'  notable  production  of  "The  Blue 
Bird"  Bt  the  New  Theater  none  or  ten 
vcars  ago  will  need  to  be  told  that 
music  is  essential  to  the  exposition  of 
'he  allegory.    Given  a  room  in  which 
-poken   dia'logue   cou^.d   be  effectively 
rmployed  wo  can  imagine  what  music 
appropriate  to  the  play  would  be  like. 
U  would  be  a  sort  of  ether,  impalpable, 
ever  present,   persuasive   yet  seldom 
assertive  for  its  own  ends.    A  tonal 
mist;   an   halation  from  an  invisiblei 
orchestra,  an  emanation  from  the  pic-i 
tures,  the  thoughts,  emotions  of  the 
people  of  the  play,  an  evocation  of  the 
imagination    of    the    spectator  and 
listener  as  well  as  the  poet.    It  would 
obscure  nothing,  vitalize  and  sweetenj 
everything.    It  would  be  palid,  warm, 
cadaverous,    rosiate,    gorgeously  em- 
bescent  in  turn.    At  times  when  situa- 
tions   and   postures    become  momen- 
tarily fixed  it  would  seemingly  con- 
dense, gather  itself  into  a  cloud,  take 
on  the  contours  of  rhythm  and  melody, 
float  upward  carrying  speech  with  it 
speech  which  had  blossomed  into  song 
—then  be  dissipated  and  wafed  away 
again  as  a  harmonious  perfumed  mist. 
Folksong  for  Children 
Pebussy  could   have   written  Mcli 
music;    some   other   composer  might. 
When  Herr  Humperdinck  wrote  music 
for  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  it  was  for  a 
home  plav,  designed  for  his  children. 
In  it  he  introduced  folksongs  from  the 
German  nurserj'-    When  he  was  per- 
suaded to  expound  it  into  an  opera 
he  applied  the  Wagnerian  system  ol 
construction  (and  with  an  over-many 
hand),  but  adhered  to  the  folksong 
type  of  nobody,  and  made  his  score  to 
sing  with   childish   cherubin  always. 
When  he  undertook  to  supply  masio 
to  the  sympolical  fairy  tale  "K6nig»- 
kinder"  he  wrote  a  continuous  orches- 
tral part,  above  which  he  wanted  the 
"pointed"  text  (1.  e.,  the  rhythmid  and 
measured  words)   to  be  spoken.  The 
experiment  proved  to  be  a  failure,  and 
when    he   was    commissioned    by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  directors  to  tarn  it 
into  an  opera  he  adopts  the  German 
operatic  manner  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Wolff  has  not  tried  to  make  such 
a  melodrama  (using  the  word  in  its 
ancient  sense)  as  we  have  imagined, 
but  has  tried  to  trim  L'Oiseau  Bleu" 
Into  an  opera.  Music  ia  a  clog  to  speed, 
no  matter  how  dieftly  it  is  employed, 
and  much  of  the  fairy  play  bad  to  be 
8«criflced.  No  doubt  the  hand  of  M. 
Maeterlinck  was  employed  in  the  ab- 
breviation as  also  in  some  of  the 
textual  changes.  We  can  not  recall 
vwhether  or  not  the  scene  in  which  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  its  wild  denizens 
and  domestic  animals  take  counsel  as 
to  the  punishment  which  thoy  wish  to  | 
inflict  upon  the  children  who  come  | 
within  their  precincts  in  search  of  the  I 
Blue  Bird,  was  performed  at  the  New 
Theatlrr.  It  was  sacrificed  at  the  re- 
'  vival  in  the  Haymarket  Theater,  Lon- 
don, and  to  take  its  place  M.  Maeter- 
U)U]]t  wzata  thA  soena  ia  th.e  Palac«  and 
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Garden  of  Happiness  v.oich  is  a  part 
of  the  opera. 

Forest  Scene  Impracticable 

The  forest  scene  was  obviously  im- 
practicable from  a  musical  point  pf 
view,  and  its  loss  is  not  felt — though  it, 
too,  had  its  moral.    What  we  have  then 
besides  the  induction  and  ipilogue  is 
the  scene  in  the  Land  of  Memory,  from 
which  we  are  expected  to  learn  that 
the  dead  are  not  dead  so  long  as  they 
live  in  our  loving  thoughts;  the  scene 
in  the  Palace  of  Night,  from  which  the 
incident  of  the  banishment  of  the  spec- 
tres of  woman  miseries  has  been  elim- 
inated, apparently  to  make  room  for  a 
glorious   spectacle    in   which  dancing 
sUrs  and  other  obpects  of  light  besides 
the  myriad  of  birds  take  part;  the 
i  scene,  the  Garden  of  Happiness,  whence 
we  learn  of  the  great  and  little  joys, 
Ichiefest  of  which  is  maternal  love,  are 
for  the  having  by  poor  and  rich  alike; 
the  scene  in  the  cemetery,  in  whi^  the 
fear  of  death  is  dispelled  and  Tyltyl 
tells  us  that  there  are  no  dead;  the 
crowded  incidents  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Future,  with  its  childish  inhabi- 
tants willing  and  unwilling  to  set  out 
on  the  voyage  of  earthly  existence. 

The  same,  frankly,  is  as  unsuitable  , 
for  opera  as  the  same  in  the  woods 
which  has  gone  by  the  boards  and  the 
device  of  symbolizing  the  products  of  ^ 
human  inventiveness  which  are  to 
lome  by  a  moving  machine-bilt  (as- 
suming that  to  be  the  thing  and  its 
purpose)  which  draws  an  ugly  mark 
across  the  picture,  is  as  futile  as  it 
is  inexplicable  and  disturbing  to  the 
-'K'    sense  of  propriety  and  beauty. 

Orchestra  Does  All  Singing 

So  much  for  the    erbal  and  dramatic 
structure  of  the  play.     How  has  M.  : 
Wolff  clothed  it  with  musical  integu- 
ment?   In  the  prevalent  operatic  man- 
The  orchestra  does  all,  or  nearly 
of  the  singing  that  is  done — that 
it  supplies  all  of  the  melody.  This 
melody  is  intermittent  in  its  flow.  It 
disappears  ever  and  anon,  to  give  way 
shallows  and  a  bed  of  sand  dotted 
chordal    rocks    which  suggest 
to   the   voices,  diminution  and 
■  ther  variant  forms  in   the  overture 
Tlid  other  parts  of  the  score.  They 
poiingMe  these: 


s'est  envo.  le 


and  appear  in  their  perfect  form  in 
}  the  song  which  Tyltyl  sings  in  the  first 
;  scene  of  the  last  act.    The  first  ap- 
pears also  in  augmentation  in  the  form 
of  a  vocalize  under  the  farewell  speech 
!  of  Light.    With  a  few  trifling  excep- 
i  tions  there  are  no  other  examples  of 
choral  or  ensemble  singing.    In  short, 
;  the  choral  voices  are  used  for  color 
I  eifects  only,  as  Debussy  uses  them  in 
,  "La    Mer"    and    Florent    Schmitt  in 
:  "Salome,"  and  (the  last  instance  which 
I  come  under  our  observation)  Granville 
Bantock    in    the    Hebridean  "Death 
i  Crown,"  sung  last  week  by  the  Musical 
I  Art  Society.    Why  we  were  denied  a 
I  conventional  ballet  we  can  understand; 
]  we  had  enough  of  graceful  groupings 
I  and  pretty  posturing  which  declaim  the 
words  above  the  instrumental  strain. 
I  Sometimes  the  speech  falls  into  a  gra- 
I  ciouB  melodic  line;  always,  however,  it 
I  is    hampered      by      the  orchestral 
I  current. 

I  For  the  deftness  and  contrivance  of 
[  the  instrumental  part  Mr.  Wolff  de- 
serves praise  and  gratitude.     If  the 

'  singers  were  all  adepts  in  French  dic- 
,  tion     there  would  be  no  excuse  for 

losing  one  word  Mr.  Maeterlinck's 
j  text.  They  would  then  be  intelligible 
I  even  if  they  were  not  purveyors  of  sen- 
j  suous  charm.  There  is  much  modern 
!  sophistication — pog:nancies  rather  than 

piquancies — in  Mr.  Wolff's  harmoniza- 

I I  tion  and  an  easy  flow,  if  not  distinc- 
tion, in  his  melodies. 

Uses  Musical  Symbols 
He  has  used  musical  symbols,  but 
has  not  abusively  intruded  them  upon 
the  attention  of  his  listeners.  So  far 
as  we  could  judge  he  has  not  attempted 
the  difficult  task  which  we  hinted  at  in 
the  early  part  of  this  hurried  and  im- 
perfect review  of  lucidating  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  allegory  by  musical  devices. 
He  hastwo  fundamental  motivi  which 
we  hear  in  augmentation  and  also  in  to 
make  amends.  But  we  think  that  ar- 
ticulate song  is  the  province  of  the 
voice  even  in  so  amorphous  a  dramatic 
creation  as  "L'Oiseau  Bleu."  If  words 
in  set  poetical  forms  were  essential 
Mr.  Maeterlinck  might  have  supplied 
them,  as  he  obviously  did  for  Tyltyl's 
chanson,  the  text  of  which  is  certainly 
naWe  poetry. 
Here  it  is: 


"Nous  I'avons  cherche, 
Nous  ravens  trouve, 
Ausaitot  trouve, 
U  s'ont  envolc, 

11  n'est  pas  perdu 
Je  vais  le  reprendre. 
Si  VOU3  I'avCT  vu, 
Dites  lui  d'attendre 

H  est  pres  d'ici. 
Je  viens  de  i'entendre, 

Esperez  ausai 
Jo  vais  le  reprendrs 

Anssitot  rcpris 
Je  venx  le  rendro 
Aussitot  repris 
Vous  raurez  aussL" 
The  flute  warbles  the  song  of  the 
bluebird,  and  once  also  of  the  nightin- 
gale,   through    the    score,    and  also 


breathes  a  serene  melody  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Happiness,  which  a  vakens 
(purely  by  sufgestion,  not  because  of 
likeness)  to  "ciuck's  music  in  the 
Elysian  fields  of  his  "Orfeo,"  and  there 
is  an  occasional  flavor  of  French  song 
in  some  of  the  melodies,  all  of  which 
fall  pleasantly  into  the  ear,  though 
they  lack  dramatic  eloquence,  as  well 
as  distinction.  That  M.  Wolff  felt  the 
handicap  created  by  the  absence  of 
lyrical  opportunity  he  disclosed  m  his 
orchestral  interludes  which  are  called 
upon  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  sym- 
metrical and  rounded-out  musical  mo- 
ments. — 

Bt   RICHARD  ALDBICH. 

THE  BLX  E  BIRD,  fairy  opera  In  French,  In 
four  acts   and   eight   tableaux;   book  b.v 
'    Maurici-    Maeterlnlck,    music    by  Alberi 
Wolff.    At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
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The  fir.st  'f  the  new  opcra.'i  to  be  pro- 
duced this  stason  at  the  Meiropolitaii 
Opera  House  was  given  there  last  eve- 
ntng^— the  setting  made  of  Maurice  Mae- 
terlinck's fairy  play,  The  Bluebird." 
by  Albert  Wolff,  the  new  French  con- 
ductor of  the  opera  house,  who  Is  a 
composer  as  well  as  a  conductor.  It  was 
the  first  representation  of  the  new 
opera  on  any  Hn'Xf;  and  was  given  at 
a  ."special  perf.  f-r  the  bfnefit 


of  four  charitlos— the  Fund  of  the  Quetn 
of  the  Belgians,  t!ie  Millcrand  I'und  for 
French  Orphan  Children,  the  Three  Big 
Sisters'  Organization  (Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  Jewish)  and  the  Milk  for 
Children  of  America  Fund.  The  occa- 
sion acquired  special  di<»tlncUon  by  the 
presence  of  the  poet,  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, just  arrived  In  New  York  on  his 
first  visit  to  America,  as  well  as  of  the 
composer,  Mr.  Wolff,  who  conducted 
the  opera;  and  also  the  Belgian  Ambas- 
sador, Baron  Cartler  de  .Marchlenne  and 
Baroness  Cartler  do  .Marchiennc  and  the 
Belgian  Consul  General,  Mr.  Pierre 
:Mall,  and  Mme.  Mali. 

The  prices  of  admission  had  been 
greatly  increased ;  and  as  there  was  a 
wry  large  attendance,  the  charities  on 
Those  behalf  the  performance  was  given 
benefited  by  an  amount  cstimattd  last 
evening  at  not  less  th^n  $50,000,  and 
perhaps  more. 

Before  the  performance  began  the  or- 
chestra played  the  Belgian.  French,  and 
American  national  airs. 

The  play  of  "The  Blue  Bird,"  upon 
■which  the  opera  is  based,  has  been  fa- 
miliar to  admirers  of  Maeterlinck's  art 
among  the  readers  of  his  works  and 
among  the  theatrical  public.  It  was  pro- 
duced here  at  the  Century  Theatre,  then 
called  the  New  Theatre,  on  Oct.  2,  IDIO. 
when  it  created  a  deep  impression  by  the 
beauty  of  the  work  itselft  as  well  as  of 
the  performance. 

On  the  fac3  of  it  "The  Blue  Bird"  is 
simply  an  imaginative  fairy  story.  Tyltyl 
and  Mytyl  are  the  children  of  a  poor 
»oodchopper.     Tomorrow  is  Christmas 
Pay,  but  for  them  there  is  no  tree  nor, 
Christmas  stocking.    Tucked  into  bed, ! 
and  supposed  to  be  asleep,  they  yield  to 
the  temptation  to  creep  out  and  watch  j 
through  the  window  the  preparations  foi- 
ihe  holiday  in  a  rich  neighbor's  home  ] 
across  the  street. 

The  Fairy  Story. 

While  they  are  thus  engaged  the  fairy 
Efirylune  enters.  She  is  a  witch,  and 
demands  that  the  two  children  find  and 
bring  her  the  grass  that  sings  and  the 
i'.lue  Bird,  to  restore  to  henlth  and  hap- 
piness her  little  child.  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
will  go,  and  the  fairy  gives  Tyltyl  a 
magic  cap  set  with  a  wonderful  diamond 
•»rhlch  "gives  new  light  to  dimmed  ej/es," 
dlscloLe-rthe  past  and  the  future,  shows 
the  aoul  of  things,  and  turns  Inanmiate 
objects  and  dumb  animals  Into  speaking 
creatures.  Everything  around  tne  chil- 
dren begins  to  take  life  and  yoice-mUk, 
sugar,  light,  bread,  the  fire,  the  cat.  the 
doK  The  window  of  the  cottage  sud- 
denly opens,  and  the  Utile  party  troops 
out  into  the  msht  in  quest  ot  vhe  blue 

'"'i-'frst  they  come  to  the  Land  of 
Memory,  where  they  find  Gaffer  and 
Granny  Tyl.  long  since  dead,  and  their 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  who  have  also 
gone  before;  then  to  the  Palace  of  | 
Night,  then  to  the  Garden  of  HaPPi- 
ncs  then  to  the  Cemetery,  finally  to  ■ 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Future,  where  are 
all  the  children  not  yet  born.  The> 
find  various  birds,  some  blue,  some  not 
blue  enough.'  some  that  die  when  they 
are  caught ;  but  not  the  blue  bird  they 
sfek.  Having  adventured  much,  they 
finally  return  to  home  and  bed.  With 
the  morning  cornea  neighbor  Bcrlingot, 
who  much  resembles  the  fairy  Bferylune, 
and  who  also  wishes  a  bird  to  humor  her 
little  sick  girl's  fancy  and  restore  her 
to  health.  The  two  children  hand  over 
their  own  modest  little  turtle  dove,  when 
they  are  amazed  to  find  that  he  has; 
turned  blue.  "Why,  that's  the  blue 
bird  we  were  looking  for !  We  went  so 
far,  and  he  was  here  all  the  time ! 
So  they  give  it,  and  with  the  gift  the 
little  neighbor  recovers  her  health,  and 
comes  to  the  children  with  the  bird  in 
her  hand.  They  attempt  to  show  her 
how  to  feed  It,  when  it  escapes  and 
flies  awav. 

"  If  anv  of  you  should  find  him, 
says  Tvltyl.  stepping  to  the  front  and 
addressing  the  audience,  "  would  you  be 
»o  v,ery  kind  as  to  give  -him  back  to  us? 
We  need  him  for  our  happiness  later 
on." 

Maderlinck  a  Symbolist. 

Ur.  Maeterlinck  Is  a  sj-mboUst;  and 
seekers  for  his  sj-mbolism  will  imagine 
that  the  two  children  typify  the  soul 
of  a  man  searching  for  the  answer  to 
the  great  enigma  of  life  :  tliat  the  queer 
personifications  of  everyday  things- 
light,  bread,  sugar,  fire,  water,  the  dog. 
the  cat— signify  the  Immanent  soul  In 
evei-ythlng;  and  that  the  story  teaches 
the  futility  of  seeking  possession,  al- 
ways disappointing;  and  that  life  and 
death  are  not  what  they  seem.  Or  per- 
haps they  will  find  something  else,  or 
f.omethlng  more  or  less.  But  at  all 
nvents,  what  counts  In  the  opera  Is  not 
the  symbolism  but  the  poetic  beauty  of 
the  story,  the  simplicity  and  tenderness 
with  which  poet  and  musician  have  dis- 
covered the  mind  and  spirit  of  child- 
hood, and  the  art  with  which  their 
imagery  has  been  translated  Into  action 
and  expression,  the  degree  In  which 
the  imagination  and  sj-mpathy  of  the 
audience  have  been  touched  by  the 
blended  beauty  of  it  all.      ^  .  „  . 

It  was  probably  inevitable  that  Maeter- 
linck's fairy  tale  should  be  transformed 
into  an  opera.  >As  a  spoken  drama  It  Is 
scarcely  conceivable  but  that  something 
of  Ita  significance  and  seductive  beauty 
should  be  lost :  and  this  was  felt  by 
many  In  the  stage  production  of  the 
nlav,  admirable  as  It  was  In  many  re- 
spects. In  reading  this  lovely  fantAsy 
there  will  be  in  the  reader's  nilnd  a 
harmony  bet^  een  all  the  parts,  a  subtle 
blending  of  them  Into  an  Imagined  «n- 
v  lvonmwit  Vx'it  th«  sUg«  manager  aloiwi 


cannot  produce.  But  music  should  bei 
able  to  give  the  higher  Imaginative  .it- 
mosphere  to  a  picture  that  appeals  so 
deeply  to  the  imnglnation;  should  be 
able  to  Impart  a  glow  and  a  glamor  to 
the  stage  presentation  of  Maeterlinck's 
story  tlip  the  .ipoken  word  Is  too  cold 
to  convc  And  glamor  must  be  the 
essence  o.  any  attempt  to  bring  this  ad 
venture  i.  dream  children  before  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  an  audience.  To  put 
it  upon  t  -  stage  taxes  the  art  of  the 
stage  ma  ager,  the  scene  painter,  the 
carpenter,  the  electrician.  Music  Is  the 
solvent  tl  ;-.t  can  best  bring  all  these 
efforts  Inta  harmony  and  show  forth  as 
a  roKllty  this  dreamland  of  "Once-Upon- 
a-Tlme." 

Iniapir  '  tn  expres-sed  in  foiTn  and 
color,  llglii  and  ph,idow:  grace  and  sim- 
plicity, humor  and  tenderness  and  pathos 
expressed  In  action  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  sublimntlng  power  of 
music  to  create  and  maintain^  the  illu- 
sion, to  beguile  the  senses,  to  transport 
the  listener's  tnucy  Into  the  Intangible 
wonderland  of  the  drama. 

Wolff's   Method   One   of  Simplicity. 

If  any  had  expected  to  find  "  The 
Blue  Bird  "  either  a  second  "  Pell6s  et 
MSlLsande  "  or  a  second  "  HSnsel  and 
Gretel"  they  will  be  disappointed;  and 
agreeably.  For  there  can  no  more  be  ^ 
second  "  Pcllfias  "  or  a  second  "  Hilnsel 
and  Grotol  "  than  there  was  a  "  Blue 
Bird."  And  so.  fortunately,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  reach  either  end  of  this  very 
wide  span.  Mr.  Wolff  In  writing  his 
score  attempted  n  task  that  might  have 
presented  manydifflculties  to  a  composer 
too  ombltlous.  His  method  has  been 
one  of  simplicity.  He  has  taken  fis  his 
:  "  book  "  the  play  as  Maeterlinck  made 
it.  Many  speeches  are  shortened,  as  is 
necessary  In  turning  the  spoken  drama 
;  Into  fne  more  deliberate  movement  of 
the  opera.  Some  difficulties  are  avoided 
by  the  simple  method  of  elimination ;  as 
In  the  case  of  the  long  scene  In  the 
wood,  where  the  spirits  of  the  trees 
come  forth  and  unite  with  the  animals 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  these  children  of 
(he  men  who  have  oppressed  them  since 
the  beginning  of  time— a  scene  as  per- 
plexing to  the  musician  as  to  the  stage 
manager  and  the  act/>rs.  The  scene  in 
ti  e  fairy  palace  at  the  beginning  of 
their  adventures  Is  also  cut  out  for  a 
similar  reason. 

Mr.   Wolff's  musdc   is   not   of  elusive 
subtlety  at  any  point,  nor  is  it  sicklied 
:  o'er  with  any  too  pale  cast  of  thought. 

There    Is    plenty    of    hearty    red  blood 
I  coursing  through   it  ;     there    are  also 
:  passages  of  dellc-ate  fancy.    It  Is  good 
i  K"')nch  music  of  a  moderate  sort.  "This 
[  might  have  been  considered  to  call  in 
j  the  aid  of  the  spirit  of  folksong;  but 
!  this  is  not  much  in  evidence.     It  does 
i  not  appear  that   Mr.   Wolff  has  gone 
consciously     and     deliberately    to  the 
Fienol-i  popular  .^ong  for  help  or  sug- 
gestion.   Yot  there  arc  pas-sages  where 
the  listener  seems  to  hear  a  hint  of  the 
folk  spirit.    "  The  Bluebird  "  Is  by  no 
I  means  a  French  "  Hlinscl  and  Greitel :" 
,  its  simplicity  Is  not  really  In  the  popular 
I  vein.     Back  of  it,  beneath  and  behind 
its   exterior,   there   Is   a  sophistication 
not  to  be  overlooked.     This  exterior  Is 
one  aspect,   tho  one  which  Mr.  Wolff 
has  chosen  to  adopt  as  the  suggestion 
for  the  melodious  and  picturesque  music 
he  has  wntten.    Simplicity  rather  than 
sophistication  Is  its  outstanding  charac- 
teristic. ,       „  , 

He  writes  a«  ft  modern  Frenchman ;  he 
Is  a  Frenchmaff  of  today  but  he  Is  not 
allied  with  the  ♦^;efl;  w  ng.  Romain 
Holland  remarked  goo'^where  In  his  ro- 
mance of  '■  Jean  Chrlsh..''he  that  every 
Frenchman  has  In  the  -Kottom  of  his 
heart  a  little  of  Massenef.  Mr.  ^Volff 
Is  not  one  of  the  exception^  .that  are 
perhaps  becoming  the  rule  In  thev  more  , 
recent  days.  There  Is  frank  ano.  ex-  j 
presslve  melody  in  his  music,  not,^  or 
course,  confined  In  set  "  numbers,  ^  ' 
spontaneou.-s  and  flexible  In  form,  not 
ashamed  of  gayety  or  of  sentiment. 
Joined  to  an  abundant  freedom  In  mod- 
ern harmonic  expression.  He  writes 
wHh  much  versatility  fo-  '  rchcstra. 
with  richness  and  vivid  u  i  olor.  fre- 
quently with  brilliant  il.ainh  a.i.lon  of  the 
text.  "He  Is  in  this  "  ork  no  innovator, 
nor  does  he  disclose  a  strong  origins! 
talent.  There  are  here  aiid  there  many 
impressions,  more  or  le.ss  fleeting,  of 
things  already  heard  that  are  awakened 
in  the  memory,  even  though  the  fmgcr 
is  not  often  to  be  put  upon  them.  There- 
in Is  perhaps  one  of  the  misfortunes  to 
which  the  conductor  who  composes  is 
exposed.  , 

Continuous  Declamation. 
The  method  of  the  music  Is  that  of 
continuous  declamation  of  the  lines  In  a 
more  or  less  melodious  recitative,  with 
a  running  commentary  in  the  orchestra, 
sometimes  significantly  thematic,  some- 
times slightly  figured,  sometimes  ex- 
panding into  more  extended  periods. 
Mr.  Wolff's  preoccupation  is  with  the 
orchestra.  There  are  many  scintillating 
passages  enforcing  and  completing  some 
of  the  brilliant  and  Imposing  effects  of 
the  stage,  as  when  the  curtain  parts 
upon  the  great  and  gloomy  hall  of  the 
i  Palace  of  the  Night,  and  when  the  ad- 
1  venturous  Tyltyl  braves  all  and  opens 
'  the  middle  door,  t^ie  forbidden  door, 
upon  the  dazzling  garden  of  the  blue- 
birds. There  are  passages  of  tenderness 
and  gracious  beauty,  as  that  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  children  and  their  dead  grand- 
parents In  the  Land  of  Memory,  where 
later  the  mood  is  enlivened  to  one  of 
vivacity.  There  Is  an  atmosphere  of 
wonder  in  the  scene  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Future.  The  music  heard  In  the 
Garden  of  Happiness  is  singularly  en- 
gaging in  its  apparent  simplicity,  and  is 
sometimes  curiously  .suggestl  e  of  Gluck. 

There  are  ore  lestral  Interludes ;  one 
that  pictures  the  little  party  setting  out 
from  the  bedioom  or.  their  quest: 
I  another  when  they  hrve  emerged  fr.)m 
the  Palace  of  Nigni.  as  Tyltyl  lo.ses 
hope,  regains  It  and  goes  on  more 
courageously  than  ever;  an  Interlude 
with  a  "  KSverie  "  for  violin  -solo  In- 
troducing the  entrance  to  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Future.  There  is  a  delightfully 
rhythmical  ballet  of  the  Stars,  as  they 
emerge  from   the  opened  door  in  the 


ot  llio  AitrlU:  111  lliii  ciiirdi.li  ol 
M  .-ta  11  piviiy  daiit-e  of  Ui«  lUtl*- 
vii.iviirii." 

"  rl'lucli  of  the  siiocoHK  of  "The  V.Ui'- 
'i..:,°''»llrU  "  depeiiUM  on  ih.'  wHy  In  wliioli 
I™  '■"••rul  siullt-a  ar.i  lirouisHt  b'  foi"-  tl)'- 
r  thi!  spccuilor ;  thu  way  In  whk  h 
Miniitr  und  painter  of  liu-  Bocnury, 
.sa.nicr,  Ui<;  iileclrlolun  exfcult-  ttn; 


1  Uoria  Aiiisreld.    rnesc  snow  un  inms- 
;iliv«  power,  a  poetic  .st-n.'^o,  a  feeling 
1  •  color  and  d«-8iBii  that  have  realized 
jji  poel'x  vision.    Nolahle  In  the  hull  of 
"'■^N-  II  Palare  of  tin;  Nlulit,  of  what  tin: 
i«t    wished    to    bo    ■•  auHlert.  rigid 
"™  H  lUlIlc  and  sepulchral  iiutgnlfkonco,' 
JNji.     ••black   marble,    told   and  ebony.' 
™M'Jiis  ^  color  1«  darkly   harmonious;  y^t 
mi  In  fe,  as  In  a  number  of  other  places,  a 
,1^'      an  note  of  color  Is  Introduced  by  tlie 
(  of  a  mauve  pink  lisht  and  a  pink 
'""I'Kr!  ituine  of  a  similar  sort  of  shade  at  a 
"'Wflblt  Int  wliere  It  does  some  harm.  The 
I  max  of  tills  scene  Is  the  oponlne  of 
inlltliT    l»  forbidden  door  upon   the  .finllint;. 
mill  Barden  with  it.s  fantastic  flights 
"Ikt  I  bluebirds.    Again  the  graiulioso  note 
Mh»  i  ■lru<"'<  'n  the  Immense  halls  of  tlic 
i„,., ,  "  :  nfdom     of    the     Future.  "Infinite 
I  rgpectlves  of  sapphire  columns  sup- 
''tJ:  m  I  rtUlIf  turquoise  vaults  ";  here,  too,  an 
ior»li,5  I  ect  of  climax  is  reached  in  the  open- 
•Hi.  .,   t  of  the  great  door  at  the  back,  show- 
j  "8^jj   f   opalescent   clouds    above    a  great 

"Mil    W»'  Itiwtliu.        4  lit.-  , «» iiv^^v 

>od  of   the  cottage  under  the  great 
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unreal,  at  first  hidden  by  the  mists: 
c  rich  fantasy  of  unknown  vegetation 
;       I    the  Garden  of  Happiness ;  the  heavy 
ckaiadj   soplw  of  great  gray-green  firs  over 
•iitll'i  cwnetery.  are  equally  artistic  and 
uaUy    in    the    spirit    of    the  poet's 
-ntng. 

I,  too,  with  the  co.otumes :  the  fantas- 
fulse  In  which  the  Dog,  the  Cat, 
ad,  Fire — a  brother  of  Wagner's  I^okl 
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lo,  too,  with  the  co.otumes :  the  fantas- 
!  fulse  In  which  the  Dog,  the  Cat, 
•ead,  FIro— a  brother  of  Wagner's  I^okl 
BTater,  Milk,  .Sugar,  appear,  and  the 
irreousness  of  Light— they  are  all  a 
ilhelp  In  carrying  on  the  Illusion  and 
telling  the  story.  The  throngs  and 
ie  dances  in  the  Palace  of  Night  and  [ 
e  Garden  of  Happiness,  the  surging  i 
Owds  of  children  In  tlie  Kingdom  of 

Future,  are  effectively  managed. 
The  cast  is  one  of  the  largest  ever 
en  at  the  Opera  House.  There  are  no 
wer  than  thirty-three  characters 
.umerated  in  the  house  bill.  The  two 
lldren  are  admirably  represented.  Tyl- 
1  by  Mme.  Pelauiiols  ;  Mvtyl,  by  Mary 
.lis.  with  .spirit,  with  differentiation  of 
iaracter.  with  praiseworthy  sinking  and 
pre»slvo  declamation.  T>6on  Rothier  :'nd 
"Ulse  nfirat  are  dfllghttul  as  the 
andtather  and  grandmother,  and  Mr. 
othler  again  as  Father  Time :  Mme. 
asUnan  and  Mr.  Ananian  as  the  father 
111  mother,  and  Mme.  Kaston  again  as 
aternal  Love ;  Mme.  Perlni  as  Light, 
iss  Ingram  as  Night,  Miss  Gordon  as 
40  Fairy,  and  Mme.  Berllngot  were 
mong  those  who  made  material  contri- 
;itions  to  the  ensemble. 
iMr.  Wolff  conducted  his  opera  with 
[•eat  real  and  spirit,  naturally,  and  se- 
jbred  admirable  result.?  from  all  con- 
1 >rned. 

5y  HENRY  T.  FINCK 

Tile  Operatic  Blue  Bird, 
Noboiy  seema  to  admire  Maurice 
««terllnck  more  than  the  musicians. 
I^ny  a  time  he  has  been  a  £.j.uce  of 
Aspiration  to   them,    for   they  love 
'ryland,  they  love  the  fanUstic,  the 
jiJangible,  the  mystical  which  are  the 
losphere  in  which  he  clwplls.  Loef- 
set  to  music  his  "Death  of  Tlnta-  | 
[•'s."    Debussy  made  an  -opera  out ' 
lis  "PeUfois  et  Melisande";  Duka,s  i 
the  same  with  "Ariane  et  Bavbe-  } 
u";   "Monna  Vanna"  was  set  to 
pic  by  r^vrier,   while   the  latest; 
er,  Albert  Wolff,  is  «o  enamored  j 
Ms  friend's  muse  that  he  has  made' 
i|ic  for  two  products  of  his  pen:  i 
htT    Beatrice"  and 


'The  Blue 


II." 


Ui; 


le  first  of  these  has  not  yet  been 
in  public,  but  "L'Oiseau  Bleu  ' 
*  its  first  performance  anywhere 
jlaturday  night  before  one  of  the 
brilliant  and  crowded  audiences 
'<  assembled  in  the  Metropolitan 
>>a  House.  Not  only  did  U.  Wolff 
Muct  bis  own   f:)-:a— a  tremen- 
li  advantage— -..^i  m.  Maeterlinck 
present,  too,  and  appeared  with 
«mposer  and  the  princir?al  sing- 
'D  the  stage  a  number  of  times 
d«mon«trafions  of  enthusiasm 
as  have  been  seldom  witneaaed 
^jiat  the  Metropolitan:  corapara- 
'    the  demonstrations  made  when 
tni  and  Humpcrdinck  came  over 
Itness    the    world-premifero.'?  of 
Jf"  Oirl  of  the  Golden  West"  and 
gsltmder"  (sit  ^e„ia  verbo).  At 
'  ■       usual  high  rates,  the  house 
•■^  old  out-,packed  up  to  U.-  cell- 
>•  Manager  Gatti-Casaaza  ha .  rea- 
to  be  happy.  He  scoi^ed  one  of  i 
ost  brilliant  and  successful  first  ( 
of  his  long  career:  he  had  left ' 
e  undone  that  m  great  an  in- 
>n  with  unhmitcd  resources  can 


do,   to  m.Mirp  .sim.<ifying  leeull:-. 

The  story  of  the  'Blue  Bird" 
•*mple  that  it  will  Interest  a  child  oi 
flvp.  nho  will  encore  It;  and  It  if.  also 
«o  .Mibtle  and  symbolical  that  only  a 
careful  and  sympathe-tlc  perusal  of  tho 
lext  will  clear  away  the  miMs,  al- 
hougli  some  mystery  remains  even 
then.  A  reviewer  of  an  opera  cannot 
expected  to  harp  on  the  poetic  sub- 
Lleties;  the  reader  will.'  in  most  cases, 
fither  get  the  libretto— It  co.it.s  only 
>0  cents— or  content  himself  with  the 
Lhild's  ver.sion  of  the  story,  which  is 
ill  that  is  really  necessary  for  cn- 
ioyiny  the  opera. 

Tho  opening  .-scene  represents  the 
Interior  of  a  poor  woodcutter's  cot- 
tage. In  one  corner  i.s  a  bed  in  which 
the  cliildren,  Tyltyl  and  Myty),  ai-e 
•Iccping;  on  the  other  side  a  chim-  j 
ncy  and  a  hugre  spinning:  wheel.  The  | 
children  awaken  and  lament  the  fact  I 
that  for  thorn  there  .will  be  no  (Christ-  i 
ma.s  presents:  "Ic  petit  Xo6l  n'appor-  | 
tcra  lien  cette  ann6e."    But  the  rich  j 
neighbors  across  the  street  have  a 
Christmas  tree  and  many  lights  and 
visitors.    The  children  get  out  of  bed 
to  gaze  across.    Some  one  knocks  at 
the  door,  and   in   comes  the  Faiiy 
B^rylune,  who  asksk  the  children  if 
they  have  the  blue  bird  .she  needs  for 
the  cure  of  her  little  girl  who  is  III 
in  bed.    Tyltyl  has  a  bird,  but  the 
Fairy  says  It  isn't  blue  enough,  and 
at  her  reque.st  the  children  agree  to 
find  the  real  blue  bird  that  will  make 
her  girl  happy.    She  gives  Tj'ltyl  a 
ereen    cap    with  a  diamond,  w^hich, 
Vwivn  turned,  will  enable  them  to  see 
the  past  and  the  future,  to  endow 
animals  with  speech  and  to  find  a 
body    and    a    soul    for    Light,  Fire, 
Bread,  Milk,  Watei-  and  even  Sugar, 
not  to  speak  of  Night,  Time,  Joy  of 
Understanding    and    Maternal  Love. 
AT)  of  these,  togcthei-  with  the  Joy 
of  Being  Just  and  the  Jov  of  Seeing-' 
What   Is  Beautiful,  not  to  .•^peak  of 
the  Cat  and  the  Dog-,  become  person- 
ages of  the  play  and  do  their  share  ef 
the  singing:. 

Dos  ard  Light  accompany  the  chil- 
dren on  their  journey.  They  visit,  flrst 
the  Land  of  Memory,  where  thfy  are 
joyously  greeted  by  G.andfather  and 
Grandmother  Tyl.  long  since  dead,  and 
Ihcir  little  brothers  and  si.sterK  who 
had  died.     Next,  they  come  to  the 
Palace  of  Night,  where  spectres  escap.- ' 
from   .1    door   which   Tyltyl  unlocks,' 
while,  from  another,  .sfar.s  rush  in  the  i 
[form    of   pretty  girls.     Another  key 
opens  the  doors  in  the  background  anij  i 
the  children  behold,  at  la.st.  not  on^ 
.  blue  bii-d.  but  hundreds  of  them,  and 
I  as    many    birds    of   paradise,  flying 
i  around.   They  catch  a  numbe,-  of  them 
I  but  the  birds  in  hand  ?irc  worthless,! 
for  they  die  at  once,    "rtie  Garden  of 
Happmess  is  next:  in  this  the  children  I 
meet  the  various  Joys  of  Life,  which  i 
mo.st  people  ignore  tm  tb.>y  ^re  con-*-  ' 
iihen  thev  y,M  la-  Cemetery,  and  ofH 
llerward*  the  King-dom  of  the  Future  i 
i  where  are  waitins  the  children  whol 
are  going-  to  be  b-jrn.    Nowhere  have' 
the  chi'dren  found  the  Blue  Bird  they' 
went  in  quest  of,  and  finally  they  re- ' 
turn  to  their  home,  where  they  find  • 
that  their  own  caged  dove  is  really  a' 
blue  bird— a  bird  of  happiness.  They 
^ive  it  to  the  Pairy,  whose  girl  recov- 
!ers  miraculously. 

i    Albert  Wolff  wa.s  an  aviator  in  the' 
French  Army  at  tlie  time  when  he 
set  this  play  to'  music.    It  certainly 
required  all  the  courage  and  daring 
of  an  aviator  to  undertake  the  almost 
impossible  task  of  turning  this  fan-i 
tastic.  symbolical  play  into  an  opera  ' 
But  the  impossible,  here  it  is  done  { 
and  successfully,  too.    M.  Wolff's  task 
was  a  much  more  arduous  one  than' 
even  Debussy's  was  when  he  made- 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande"  into  an  opera.' 
Debussy  failed  to  create  a  viable  work 
because  he  subordinated  the  composer 
jtoo  much  to  the  poet.    In  order  to 
enable  the  singers  to  convey  the  .speech 
distinctly  to  the  audience  he  deliber- 
ately banished  flowing  melody;  and  the 
orchestra  he  robbed  of  all  its  virile 
power.s;  in  the  whole  score  the)>e  are 

only  a  dozen  bars  of  brass.    M.  Wolff's 
j  .-^core    does    not    thus    suffer  from 
anaemia;  red  blood  courses  in  its  ar- 
Jerieii,  yet  the  orchestra  is  never  rude, 
■  crous.  or  obtrusive,  except  in  slt- 
ns  which  call  for  power. 


1  tho  wiiolo  work,  and  when  the  Uist  bar 
has  sounded  one  I'eel.s  like  cxclainmiK: 
"Thank    hesven!    at  last   a  modern 
Ki-cn(  h  score  that  is  not  a  prolonged 
; '>cho  of  Debusny's  augrmented  triads 
!  »nd  wiiole-tono  .scules;  an  opera  which 
j  for  th'-  most  pai  t  ■  oBcbcw.s  these  al- 
I ready  stale  individual  mannerism.^  and 
I  hearkens  back  to  the  nalionally  Fi-cnch 
I  .ityle  of  Gounod.  Ma-ssenet  and  Saint- 
Sacn.o."    Wolff  is  not  one    of  -  tho;ie 
Frenchmen  of  whom  Saint-Sacns  h-is 
said  that  they  .seem  to  be  actually 
ashamed  of  melody.    To  be  sure,  the 
exigencies  of  the  prattling  text— and 
there  is  rn  much  of  It— make  it  very 
difficult  to  give  a  flow  to  the  vocal 
parts,  hut  wherever  possible  M.  Wolff 
has  done  It,  and  his  orchestral  scoi-o 
1?  full  of  melody.    It  has  atmosphe.c, 
too:   indeed,  one  of  this  composer's  j 
chief  claims  to  distinction  lies  in  his 
ability  to  make  the  orchestral  moods  ' 
and     colors     undergo  chameleonic 
changes  with  the  scones  they  illustrate, 
in  his  ability  to  create  atmosphere  he 
rivals  Debussy. 

Musically  the  most  bcautiXul  episode 
in  the  opei-a— and  one  of  the  loveliest 
episodes  in  all  oper.idom— is  heard  in 
the  Garden  of  Happiness  when  the 
/lutes  lead  their  orchestral  soft-voiced 
companions  through  a  movement  of 
real  musical  bliss  rivalling  anything 
to  be  found  in  Gluck,  whom  the  .score 
liere  recalls,  tliough  the  themes  are 
M.  Wolff's  own  and  Gluck  never 
dreamed  of  such  rich  coloring-.  For  the 
sake  of  this  act  alone  this  opera 
would  have  been  worth  staging: 
nothing  as  enchanting  has  been  com- 
posed in  operatic  Fiance  since  "Car- 
men." When  the  birds  have  been 
caught  the  orchestra  has  a  delightfully 
animated  interlude,  and  another  cli- 
max of  orchestral  splendor  occurs 
when  Tyltyl  -  enters  the  Palace  of 
Nighf.  and  again  when  he  opens  the 
foi-bidden  door  holding  the  spectres. 
After  the  brilliant  and  virile  interlude 
following  the    whole  audience 

united   in   giving   the   composer  an 
ovation. 

An  intermezzo  which  recalls  Mas- 
senet's Meditation  will  soon  be  played 
all  over  town  by  band.s  and  singing 
machines,  for  which  it  is  already  cut. 
Xn  the  Kingdom  of  the  Future  the 
music   has   a  Parsifalesauc  .sound- 
why  not?   That's  long  been  called  the 
music  of  the  future,  har.n't  it?  But 
Mr.  Wolff  -wasn't  trying  to  be  funny. 
He  was  simply  emphasizing  a  mood. 
,  Some  of  his  choruses,  too,  are  splendid 
and  eloquent  not  only  musically  but 
as  expressions  of  mood;  one  of  tliem 
when  ^the  spectres  escape  and  dance; 
another,  when  the  children  yet  to  be 
I  born  have  a  vision  of  the  beautiful 
earth.    Here  the  text  calls  for  "un 
I  chant  loiiitain  et  extrfememcnt  tendre," 
.  and  nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more 
I  exquisitely  tender  than    this  chant, 
j  Like   the   adorable  scene  where  the 
children  meet  their  grandparents,  it 
makes  one  understand  why  M.  Wolff 
prefen-ed  his  sweetheart  to  the  Prix 
de  Rome. 

The  Metropolitan  management  has 
never  done  anything  finer,  scenically 
than  the  seven  sets  foi  "L'Oiseau 
Bleu."  The  amoothne.ss  and  general 
noiselessncs:i  with  which  tho  change.'i 
proceed  rival  Hammerstein's  memor- 
able performance  of  the  many  changes 
of  scene  in  "Pell^as,"  but  the  present 
opera.  Ijeing  a  fairy  subject,  leudfi 
itself  to  fanciful  pictures  as  "Pelldas" 
did  not.  Ihc  first,  the  wood-cutter'a 
cottage  becomes  suddenly  charminj,- 
when,  at  the  turn  of  the  magic  dia- 
mond in  Tyltyl'.s  cap,  the  hours  rush 
out  from  tho  clock,  the  y^Ms  become 
pieciou.-,  stones,  and  all  the  creature.s 
which  serve  the  children.  Bread.  Milk. 
Sugar,  Fire,  Water,  the  family  Dog 
and  Cat  change  to  talking  compan- 
ions for  them.  By  the  way.  Sugar ; 
seemc-u  disproportionately  large  when 
one  considers  the  existing  famine.  ■ 
Couldn't  Mr  Gatti  find  .someone  very ' 
small  and  with  less  tautalixingly  vol- 
uniinoua  garments  to  repi'esent  the 
"Stigar  of  To-day?" 

The  Land  of  Memory,  wlu-ie  the 
children  visit  their  dead  grandparents 
drtd  little  brothers  and  sisters,  was 
represented  by  a  sunny,  flowered  cot- 
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^  iaui',  IV  -1  .  ti.r  .11  ai  iii'  iiiorlcs  li%-i-il. 
'i'he  log  in  this  set  was  tU<i  most 
beautiful  part  of  it.  White  alid  thick 
I  the  soft  curtains  hung,  giving  a  Jap- 
anese effect  of  cloud  and  trees  before 
it  cleared  away  to  reveal  the  pleasant 
\  dwelling  place.  Tiio  cemetery  also 
profited  by  this  same  ton  curtain,  and 
behind  it  changed  to  a  garden  of  en- 
chaiitment.  In  the  Garden  of  Haijpi- 
ness,  with  its  baby  ballet,  Boris  .Vnis- 
feld  showed  fertile  Invention  in  giving 
a  lliird  garden  full  of  sunshine  ai-id 
charm  which  did  not  in  the  least  re- 
semble the  other  two.  The  little  "hap- 
pinesses of  childhood"  and  the  more 
solemn  "joys"  presented  a  lovely  jiic- 
ture  as  they  grouped  themselves  ador- 
ingly around  Light.  The  .small  chil- 
dren, tiimmeU  with  flowers,  added  a 
singiilaily  dainty  touch  to  tjiis  picture. 

The  Palace  of  Nigljt  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Future  were  the  finest 
pictures  of  the  seven,  so  far  as  back- 
giound    was   concerned.    Both    were  | 
'  beautified    by    high    pillais    which  ' 
i-eached    from    stage    to    proscenium  ' 
arcli,   but  the  contrast  was  all    the  I 
moie  .striking  becau.se  the  foundation  : 
was  the  same.    Night's  palace  had  pil- 
lars of  black  marble,  doors  of  green 
bronze,  the  one  at  the  back  an  im- 
posingly designed  portal  beiilnU  -.vhich 
woie  hidden  dozens  of  blue  birds,  a 
1  beautiful  sight  when  Tyltyl  unlocked 
j  it  with  an  appropriately  huge  key.  : 
I  Niglit's  stars,  the  fragrance   of  the  j 
;  flowers,  dew  and  other  night  charnxs  I 
j  had  appeared  as  a  beautiful   bit  of 
ballet — the  word  doesn't  fit  but  there 
j  is  no  9ther — before  the  final  climax 
I  whe.i  the  many  false  blue  birds  aupoar 
an<^  succeed  in  concealing  the  real 

one.  who  is  hangir.g  on  a  moonbeam 
!  !  00  hig'ii  to  be  reached. 

Jade  and  lap:a-lazuli,  azurite  snd 
malac!]ite  column-:,  a  crystal  hung 
ceiling,  gate.s  of  opal,  and  against  this 
color  a  great:  group  of  children,  tiny 
anf!  large,  and  of  guajuian-s,  all  in  pale 
blue — this  is  ihe  Kitigdom  of  the  Fu- 
ture. No  wondei-  the  babies,  though  ' 
seemingly  eager  to  be  "next,"  dreaded 
to  leave  this  paradise  of  color  for  an 
uncertain  earthly  residence,  even  r.t 
the  call  of  the  mother  voices.  Hero 
again  the  wee  ones  were  the  chief 
cliarm  of  tlie  picture.  Even  the  daz- 
zling crystal-s,  the  beautiful  pillars, 
the  gi  cat  globe  of  lapls-lazuli  paled  be- 
fore their  appealing  sweetness.  Of 
course,  blue  is  the  prevailing  tint  in 
all  the  stage  settings.  It  was  also  very 
noticeaWle  on  Saturday  in  the  audience, 
not  only  on  the  pretty  girls  who  sold 
-tiiC  azure  souvenir  programmes,  bat 
also  on  the  women  in  stalls  and  boxes, 
r\.  pretty  compliment  to  this  very  un- 
usual occasion.  Hereafter  will  "hav- 
ing the  blues''  signify  that  one  is  bub- 
bling over  wilh  joy? 

The  French  still  speak  of  and  use 
"leitmotifs"  and  write  "lieder."  There 
are  ?.  few  typical  motives  in  "The  Blue 
Bird,"  but  tliey  are  attached  to  .situa- 
tions and  njt  to  per.sonages.    Of  these 
there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-.slx, 
and  even  Wagner  would  have  shrunk 
fiom  the  ta.sk  of  characterizing  all  of 
these  in  tones.     Nor  can  a  critic  be 
expected     to     dwell     on  individual 
acJiicveinents    when    there    were  so 
many.     Mr.    Gatti-Casazza  certainly 
displayed  rare  manageiial  ability  in 
casting  this  opera.    Every  part,  small 
or    large,    was    satisfactory,    though  t 
there  were  degrees  of  merit,  and  un-  ; 
i  der   M.    Wolff's    masterful   b&ton  a 
I  splendid    ensemble    was  established 
I  from  beginning  to  end;  an  en.semble 
■that  Toscanini  would  have  envied, 
j     Mine.   Delaunois   has  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan,  but  it 
I  remained  for-  the  part  of  Tyltyl  to 
'  sliow  what  she  is  capable  of.    It  is  a 
most  exacting  part,  and  she  is  busy 
on  the  .stage  nearly  .all  the  time;  yet 
there  was  not  a  moment's  faltering; 
she   sang   well  and   acted  the   part  i 
charmingly.    The  same  must  be  said 
of  the  fascinating    Mytyl  of  Mary 
Ellis,  a  real  "find,"  who  will  no  doubt 
lie  heai'd  from  again.     As  Mummy 
Tyl,  and  especially  as  the  Impersona- 
iion  of  Maternal  Love,  Florence  Eas- 
ton  provided  the  vocal  climax  of  the 
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-aintnent;    she    is  '  one    of  (lie 
,.  .Vs   greatest    singers.  Admirable, 
were  the  Grandmother   and  Graivi- 
fathcr  of  Louise  Herat  and  L«on  Ro-  , 
,hior-  the  Fairy  of  Jean  Gordon,  tlie  , 
higttt  of  Klora  Perini,  the  Night  of 
Krances    Ingram,    and    otliev-  too 
numerous  to  iHpntion  to-da> 


Children  Hear^rchestra 

Damrosch  Gives  Special  Holiday 

Concert  for  Youngsters 

Many  children  stopped  playing  with 
their  Christmas  toys  yesterday  morn- 
inK  long  enough  to  attend"  the  concert 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  There  they  became  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  various  members  of 
the  woodwind  family.  Mr.  Damrosch 
had  chosen  attractive  pieces  to  illus- 
trate the  activities  o'.  this  interesting 
family.  M.  Mathieu  played  Kousse  s 
solo  "En  Vendee"  for  oboe,  and  Mr. 
Mario  Bottesini  the  haunting  melody 
for  English  horn  from  th?,, J„  "J.°7^- 
ment  of  Dvorak's  "New  World  Sym- 
phony, a  song  which,  once  heard,  is 
never  forgotten.  .  . 

Of  course,  the  "soft,  complaining 
flute"  was  not  overlooked  in  the  cere- 
mony of  introducing  the  instruinents, 
and  bassoons  and  clarinets  contributed 
their  share  to  the  general  hilarity  of 
:  the  occasion.  An  ideal  illustration  of 
the  combined  activity  of  woodwind  in- 
struments was  the  scherzo  fronj  Men- 
delssohn's "Midsummer  Night  s 
Dixam." 


i.'oIi'LH.s,  TiiU'h  .-dr:.  I.,  prni;;  ^.Un-.-i': 
niu.^io  to  stydents  .ind  workers  at  a 
minimum  pvico.  The  Messrs.  Betti. 
Fochon.  Tiailly  and  d'Archambault 
were  heard  in  Mozart's  quartet  in  D 
major,  Snittana's  In  K  minor,  inscribed 

•  From  My  IJfe,"  and  two  pieces 
'Indicated  by  Victor  Herbert  to  the 
Flonzalcys.  ' 

Miss  Sundel'us's  Voice 

Pleases  in  Rossini  Opera 

Rossini's  "L'ltaiit.  n  in  Algeri"  was 
sung  again  yesterday  a'cernoon  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  «nd  the 
best  singing  was  a?ain  accomplished  by 
Marie    Sundelius         Elvira,  Charles 

1  Hackett  as  Lincloro  and  Giuseppe  De 
Luca  as  Taddeo,  while  Adamo  Didur  a 

/  Mustafa  was  a  masterpiece  in  bun o. 
The  Isabella  of  Gabriella  Besanzoni 
aroused  other  emotions,  but  not  usually 
ti^ose  of  delight.    Great  things  were  ex- 

•  Tiected  of  this  young  Italian  contralto, 
IVtie-^  of  them  have  boen  realized. 
She  hZ  a  voice  beautiful  in  the  me- 
dium and  vr.vh  a  lower  register  which 
mig^t  also  be  beautiful  if  it  were  used 
with  even  the  barest  samblance  of  good 
taste.  This  is  at  present  her  only  claim 
to  the  rank  of  a  leading  contralto. 

"An  unusual  a"dl«'^«%S'ii"?„^1hrFleW 
°^VnP"^vt?'°  V^'i    evening  at 
of    the  ^-',j3er  direction  of 

paV^Udred^chlJd^n 

took  part  In  B-f  ^pn'g  ■•  Toy  Sym- 
Xnofon'-  n\t^el-to    of  Mozart,  with 

By  BICHABD  ALDKICH. 


Recital  by  Miss  Rothwell 
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Soprano   Heard   in  Songs 

Aeolian  Hall 

Elizabeth  Eothwell,  soprano,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Walter  Rothwell,  leader  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Orchestta, 
appeared  in  a  song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.    Mrs.  Roth- 
well is  the  possessor  of  a  voice  which  , 
/is  by  nature  of  excellent  quality  andlj 
of  sufficient  power.    Her  use  of  it  was,  j 
however,  uneven  and  at  times  her  tones  i 
were  throaty  and  restricted  in  enus- 
gion.    She  showed  intelligence  m  her 
interpretations,  which  were  especially 
graceful  in  the  group  of  Grahms  and 
notably  in  "A  Night  in  May"  and  "In 
the   Rain."     Her   singing   lacked  the! 
lightness  needed  for  Durante  s  Donza, 
Donza,  FanciuUa  Gentile,"  and  she  was 
far  from  being  completely  satisfying 
in    Bach's    "Wert    Thou    With  Me. 
Walter  Golde  provided  her  with  ad- 
mirable accompaniments.  , 

Mr.  Albert  Spalding's  Recital.  1 

Albert  Ppaldlng.  the  violinS.st.  who  Iiad 
b^-f-n  once  heard  with  orchestra  already 
this  season,  since  his  return  from  service 
abroad,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegrie  Hall  that  was  heard 
by  a  large  audience.    He  played  Han-  ,  , 

rT  D  major  sonata,  the  sarabande.i 
iili  its  "  double."  and  the  bourrfie  fromi 
uh's  B  minor  suite  for  violin  alone.^ 
sar  Franck's  sonata,   a  theme  with 
liations  liy  Lorenzo  I'erosi    (one  of 
first  instrumental "  compositions  of 
,:  Kon.an  compo-ner  to  be  heard  here) 
efler  a    tran.-=cription     of     Chabner  s 
Valse  raprice."  and  pieces  b>  /'f  ^ 
.te"^  and  by  Dclibes  and  Pagan  ni  ,n 
.  .  anb'cments   by   Gruenberg  and  -Mr. 

'riKM.ope  that  was  expressed  after  hi. s 
.incM ranee  early  In  the  sea.-son.  of  near 
;s  him  play  with  a  -^'-^tinct  on  power 
,n,l   iniaKinatlon   more   nearly   like  his 
,"it  (haTwts  heard  at  that  time  come 
Kvir  to  realization  at  this  recital.  Not 
nlv  were  his  technical  re.'^ource.s  mote 
Vmoirtely  at  his  command,  and  his  style 
:;L"?Vlnrshed!'  but  he  Plaved  also  with 
more  rcpcsc  and  breadth.     ^J^.  ^^Pf/l^, 
iiiR's  true  standing  as  an  artist  jsj'^h.u 
had  arrived  at,  before  ho  went  to  the 
(  ont   by    ontinual  artistic  f'owth  and 
icvelopment,    whereby    '^^^had  fdde^ 
■ubits  to  his  stature  by  taking  thought^ 
The  audience  listened  to  Mr  Spaldlng 
with  great   interest  and   manifested  It 
by  abundant  applause. 


People's  Choral  Union  Concert. 

The  People's  Choral  Union  gave  its 
holidav    sea-son   concert   In   the  Great 
Hall  of  the  City  College  on  Washing-; 
ton  Heights  last  evening,  when  Handel  s 
•  The  Messiah  "  was  sung  by  the  popu- 
lar  chorus  for  the  first  time  In  some, 
years.    Tlie  assisting  soloists  were  Inez  ; 
Barbour.  Nevad.'i  Van  der  Veer,  Reed  | 
Miller  and  Frank  Croxton.  and  the  con-  1 
,-lurtor  was  Edward  G.  Marquard  Dr 
Frank    Oamrosrh.     who    founded  the 
r."a"hzaUo;    twenty-eight    vears  ago 
was  present  and  spoke  of  'c^neine 
the  1  -h oral  Vnlon  and  People  s  Singing 
Classes?   in    which    r,o.O«K)    persons  art 
e.sllmated  to  have  taken  part  'n  that 
time,  either  at  the  annual  concerts  or 
in    groups    meeting    regularly  m 
public  school.?. 

2,500  Hear  Flonzaley  Quartet, 

Tlie  Flonzaley  Quartet  appeared  last 
night  before  an  audience  of  2.500 
  „-  Midilorluni  of  ^Ya^3hlng- 


Mr.  Moiseiwltsch's  Recital. 

Benno    Moiseiwitsch  appeared  at  his 
second   piano    recital    yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnecie  Hall,  where  there  was 
a  large  and  interested  audience  to  Hear 
Wm.    His  program,  a  singularlv  inter- 
esting one.  departed  considerably  from 
the  conventional  outlines  of  recital  pro- 
grams, and   the  departure  began  with 
the  first  number.    It  may  be  supposed 
that  pianists  have  played  here  in  public 
the  first  prelude  from  the  first  book  of 
Bach's  "  V.>ll-Tempered  Clavier,"  but  it 
is  difficult  to  remember  such  an  occa- 
sion; and  stUl  more  difficult  to  remember 
so  exfiulsite  a  performance  of  it  as  he 
>  gave.     Vet  some  might  have  wondered 
1  why  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  thought  it  neces- 
sary    to    play    the    measure  that  an 
eighteenth  century  pedant  inserted  into  | 
this  prelude  to  "correct"  a  progression  j 
!n  Bach's  harmony. 

Beethoven's  "  AppaselonJita  "i  sonata 
was  one  of  the  high  lights  of  the  concert, 
in  a  performance  (Jiat  Mr.  Jloiseiwitsch 
made  deeply  engrossing— a  performance 
suggesting  poetic  moods,  touching  the 
Imagination  ;  not  perhaps  so  profovmdly 
felt  or  so  loftily  eloquent  an  uttcj-ance 
as  has  been  given  it.  but  lucid  and 
warm  in  lt."i  expression,  varied  in  naunce 
and  tonal  color. 

i  It  took  the  courage  and  faith  of  a 
true  artist  to  put  Schumann's  "  Kreis- 
'  icriana"  on  his  program,  as  Mr.  Moisei- 
wltsOi  Cld.  This  sequence  of  cipht 
pieces,  some  of  them  long,  offer.s  lit- 
tle such  opportunity  as  the"  Fantasy  " 
or  ine  "  i;tudea  ^jTOphoniques  .0^1" 
for  imposing  breaath  and  sonority  ol 

[erfo  -niance*  sure  ''"'"f  ^^-^  '"^^^^i''?  M 
upon  an  audience.  The  pieces  are  inti- 
mate in  character,  and  while  they  ex- 
pre.,s  a  great  v  ariety  of  mood  and  enio- 
tlon  it  IS  contained  In  a  small  trame^ 
Bu?'in  them  there  is  much  of  the^ essence 
of  Schumann's  romantic  nature,  his 
youthful  romantic  impulse,  the  ^- 
travagancc  of  sentiment.  The  unre 
strlhied  humor  and  drollery,  the  tender- 
neS  and  brooding  ™«lancholy.  mo"^^,^^^^^^ 
of  deep  happines,-,  are  'f '«r.'f  Li","  fhe 
ci-ces.  He  has  given  of  himself  m  ine 
P.  KrC  'lerlana  "  as  fully  as  he  ha.^  in 

sensitive  s  ppreciation   of   tne  cnargmB 

Siorri^<S^\^^'^ii-^^i-ce^Md 
-■?^e"f'i«o'^.^c'!/t^:]:  With  an  intet-tlng 

^.^,nr\«anrnSl^''^ 
»ec^'by^P.ifancfusz.sJan- 


lovers — the  oxerture  to  "Der  Frei- 
Bchulz,"  Cesar  Frtmcft'i  Symphony  in 
D  minor,  and  two  excerfts  from  Wag- 
ner's lyric  dlamas— the  forest  idyl 
from  "Siegfriei^"  and  the  introduction 
to  the  third  act  of  "Lohengrin." 

The  symphony  fell  between  two  com- 
positions for  hai-p   and  orchestra  in 
which     Mme.    Wurmser  -  Delcourt,  a 
French  artist,  introduced  the  chromatic 
harp,  which  was  invented  a  little  mon 
than    twenty    years   ago   by  Gustav 
Lyon,  head  of  the  old  pianoforte  manu 
facturing  house  established  by  Pleyel 
the  friend  &nd  colleague  of  Hayder 
The  mechanical  feature  which  distin 
guishes  this  instrument  is  that  it  is 
strung  to  give  an  individual  string  to 
each  of  the  half-tones  throughout  its 
compass,  whereas  in  the  ordinary  harp 
the  chromatic  tones  are  produced  by 
shortening  the   strings  by  means  of 
pedal  action.    It  has  not  come  into  ex- 
tensive use  because  of  a  conviction,  to 
which   a   controversy  aroused  by  its 
introduction  promptly  gave  rise,  that 
it  is   deficient  in   sonority  compared 
with  the  pedal-harp. 

This  impression  was  left  also  m  our 
mind  after  hearing  the  brilliant  per- 
formance of  Mme.  Wurmser-Delcourt 
yesterday — whether  or  not  it  was  jus- 
tified we  shall  not  attempt  to  say;  for! 
either  to  confirm  or  refute  it  a  better 
comparison  than  can  be  made  would  be 
necessary- 

The  utility  of  the  invention,  however, 
1  in  some  respects  seems  incontestable. 
'  The  music  played  by  the  solo  performer 
was  a  concert  piece  (a  sort  of  con- 
densed concerto)  by  Pierne  and  twO| 
dances,  one  "sacred,"  one  "profane,"  by| 
Debussy,  which  have  figured  in  Mr. 
Damrosch's  schemes  heretofore.  The 
harp  long  ago^  lost  its  place  in  popular 
admiration  as  a  solo  instrument,  though 
its  position  as  a  valued  member  of  the 
orchestral  forces  is  assured. 

In  an  interesting  note  the  editor  of 
the  Symphonic  Society's  "Bulletin" 
says  that  Beethoven  did  not  use  it,  'We 
lave  an  impression  that  he  might  like 
;o  change  his  dictum  after  looking  at 
;he  score  of  Beethoven's  ballet,  "Die 
jesphopfe  des  Prometheus,"  but  we  arei 
Arriting  on  a  Sunday  night  and  ac  far 
listant  from  a  copy  of  the  ballet  as  the 
lummer  rusticator  from  the  proverbial 
emon.  Our  only  concern  in  the  mat- 
ter is  to  preserve  the  verities  of  his- 
:ory,  which  are  too  often  treated 
ightly  in  "The  Bulletin,"  as  we  have 
lointed  out  before.  H.  E.  K. 


pany,  but  who.  'Because  ot  illness,  w  .  ; 
never  able  to  sin^.  She  made  an  un- 
fortunate choice  m  her  first  number. 
She  ia  not  a  coloratura  soprano,  and 
thus  "Ah,  for?  e  lui"  proved  without 
much  ado.  But  she  has  a  lyric  voice 
of  lovely  quality  and  a  good  sense  of 
style,  and  in  her  songs  this  was  evi- 
dent. Mr.  Couzinou  sang  the  Toreador 
Song  and  a  group  of  songs.  The  or- 
chestra was.  as  usual,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Richard  Hageman. 
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FRENCH  HARPIST  PLAYS. 


Moza.1  by  Busoni'.M  improvement...  , 

'Chromatic  Harp  at  , 
The  Symphony  Concert ' 

'^tral  Future  d^at^er  Dam-  , 
roach's  Program  in  | 
Aeolian  Hall 

Mr.    Walter   Damrosch    made  harp 
music  the  central  feature  of  the  con- 
■  cert  of  the  Symphony  Society  in  Aeo- 
lian  Hall   yesterday  afternoon.  The 
Durely   orchestral   numbers   were  fa 


Mme.  Wurmser-Delcourt  Applauded 
at  Her  American  Debut. 

Mme.  Wuimser-Delcourt.  a  French 
harpist,  made  her  American  dSbut  at  the 
Symphony  Society's  matinee  yesterday 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  playing  with  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's orchestra  a  "  Concert  Piece,"  Op. 
■39,  by  Gabriel  Piern6.  and  the  "  Danse 
Sacre  "  and  "  Danse  Profane"  ot,  De- 
bussy. The  virtuosity  of  a  player  of 
harp  without  the  selective  pedals— every 
note  of  the  scale  to  be  separatelx- 
plucked— must  needs  be  of  a  high  order : 
the  unusual  solo  artist  had  this  skill, 
and  she  had  rare  grace  besides,  but  it 
was  noteworthy  that  he  performance  was 
no  mere  technical  display.  Rather  it 
was  music  of  distinctice  charm  and 
flavor,  even  without  the  "  celestial, 
tender  chords  "  ascribed  in  a  program 
'•note  to  tlic  lightly  swept  harpstrlngs  ot 
other  d^v.si,  whioh  shared  withe  present 
instrument  in  thai .  cultivation  of  the 
harp  that  is  one  of  the  contributions  to 
modern  nnisic  from  the  French  and  Bns- 
lish  schools. 

The  "  harpc  chromatiquc  differs 
from  the  pedal  harp  of  the  orchestra 
in  having  the  "  black  notes"  added,  so 
to  sav;  five  more  strings  in  each  octgve, 
witliout  increasing  the  octave  span 
.  bevond  tlie  players's  reach.  This  is 
done  bv  disposing  the  strings  in  two 
oblique  planes,  which  intersect  like  a 
thin  letter  "  X."  By  running  his  tinRer 
along  the  intersection,  it  was  further 
explained,  the  player  can  still  execute  a. 
perfect  "  prlissando.  "  A  storm  of  dis- 
pute arose  after  the  Chromatic  harp 
was  first  .^hown  in  1S97  at  an  ejdilbttinn 
in  Brus.velo  Mre.  Wurmser-Delcourt 
played  it  In  Paris  in  1900.  and  later  in 
Frankfort  and  Cologne.  Her  American 
auditors  greeted  her  yesterday  witli  ap- 
plause.   

Heif  etz  Scores  Triumph 
In  Metropolitan  Concert 

Jascha  Helfetz  played  the  "Scotch 
Fantaisie"  of  Bruch  at  last  night  s  con- 
cert at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
He  played  it  like  the  young  god  of  the 
violin  that  he  is,  and  after  it  a  group 
of  short  nieces  beloved  of  the  Sunday 
night  audience.  It  is  useless  to  say. 
that  his  art  was  thrown  away,  fori 
should  Mr.  Heif  etz  suddenly  determine! 
to  play  a  composition  by  Mr.  George  | 
Cohan  or  Mr.  Irving  Berlin,  we  are 
confident  that  even  if  it  made  the  ju- 
dicious grieve  they  would  none  the  less 

^^The  other  artists  who  appeared  were 
Miss  Roa  Eaton  and  Robert  Couzinou. 

Miss  Eaton  is  a  young  soprano  who 
was  last  year  a  -niemb-r  of  the  com- 


'■'k,  ,1,,.  VVincess  xueaire  Jtiereuics 
Oil^a^^o's  Kr^t.1  I^ea^^an^r^ 

terested  a"'i>«'^^<'',.T„r chopin  and  tw» 
JiS^f^'oSrf^^^  won  much 

applause.   : 

Harpist  and  Pianist. 

harp  is  the  predecessor  of  ih 
There  are  as  many  kinds  o 
a,s  there  are  firms  ot  piano 
1  manufacturers,  but  while  the  latter 
i  are  all  modern  the  harp  goes  hack 
to'  the  old  Egyptian  sculptures  thou- 
.'jands  of  years  ago.    One  variety  of 
it,  nevertheless,  was  iKit  heard  in  this 
city  until  yesterday,  when  a  famou.s 
performer    on    it.    Mme.  Wurmsei-v- 
Delcourt,  played  on  it  in  two  pieces  by 
Piern6  and  Debussy.    Ii  is  not  a  new 
kind  ot  harp,  nor  is  it  better  than  the 
pedal  harps  which  it  has  failed  to  dis- 
place.   The  reason  was.  made  clear 
yesterday;  she  has  remarkable  tech- 
nical skill  and  i?  a  thorough  musi- 
cian; but  the  tone  of  her  instrument 
is  inferior  in  resonance  and  beauty  to 
that-  of  the  pedal  harps  whicli  it  has 
failed  to  .supersede.    It  is  called  the 
chromatic  harp.    Mr.  Damrosch  be- 
gan this  concert  with  a  lively  per- 
formance  ot  the  "Freiscbiitz"  over- 
ture, and  played  also  the  Franck  sym- 
phony and  pieces  by  Wagner. 

A  column   of  comment   is  due  to 
Benno    Moiseiwitsch,    who    gave'  his 
second  Carnegie  Hall  recital  ye.'itcr- 
day  afternoon,  but  it  cannot  be  given 
to-day.    At  his  first  recital  here  the 
audience  was  .so  crazy  that  it  would 
not  let  him  stop  giving  extras  till  he 
had  played  two  hours  and  fifty  min- 
utei3,  which  equals'    the  Paderewski 
record.     The  same  may  have  hap- 
pened yesterday.    No  one  but  Pade- 
rewski plays  Chopin  etudes  as  Moi- 
seiwitsch plays  them,  subordinating  all 
the  dazzling-  virtuosity  to  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  cxciuisite  poetry  and  the 
sadness  in  these  compositions,  which, 
as  usually  played,  seem  little  more 
than  .show  pieces.    Superb  was  his 
playing  ot  a  toccata  by  Debussy.  He 
almost  succeeded  in   making-  Schu- 
i  mann'a     "Kreisleriana"  interesting, 
i  The  audience  simply  compelled  him 
to  repent  Stravinsky's  F  sharp  etude 
and  Palmgrcn's  "Bird  Song."  Palmgren 
is  a  Finnish  composer  ot  forty  whom 
pianLsts  have  heretofore  strangely  Ig- 
nored.   His  "Refrain  de  Berceau"  as 
played  by  this  inspired  Russian  is  a 
most  appealing  melody — one  of  thofj 
which,  once  heard,  haunt  the  me 
orv.    Such  melodies  are  scarce. 
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New  Singer  Heard 
*     at  Metropolitan 


Uiss  Roa  Eaton,  a  young  American  so- 
prano, who  was  engaged  by  the  Metro- 
politan opera  Company  for  last  seasot. 
but  was  unable  to  sing  because  of  a  1. 
illness  following  influenza,  sang  in 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  the  Sun  ; 
concert  last  night. 

She  has  a  voice  of  fine  qu.ality,  f  reph  and 
even.  In  ihe  Ah  fors  e  lui  from  "La  Tra- 
viata"  she  disn>layed  a  good  style  in  the 
ivric  passages  and  a  .srr.oolh  legato.  Her 
coloratura  pa-^nages  were  a  little  oumber- 
c^.me  and  somewhat  inaccurate.  Tlie  flor-d 
S  ,:tc  was  sung  with  apparent  effort,  an. 
w  h  not  too  fine  a  rhythmic  ^f^^^'^-^^-^^ 
"vhieh  eocs  to  show  that  lyric  singers 
t '^^ten  fr\not  satisfied  to  connne  their 
efforts  to  their  own 


efforts  to  their  own  field.  In  her  par-, 
tiS  sphere  Miss  Eaton  is  <^.^^SJ.?^\ 
real  Talenl  aiul  the  audience  showed  in-1 
terest  Ui  her  contribuUons. 


MoCorniuok  ««  the  lllppotfronir 

The  Catholii'  Rig  Biotliers  guve 
jopular  John  Mel Vrniack  program" 
,      lIjpi)o(ln)mo    last  cvoniiif,'. 

-  I  lliirrjniore  us  "llje  Bifi  Sister"  o£, 
>oucerl  aud  .sliarinK  tho  houors  ot 


nLin      a  luiu    AliHM  MoucnoU  aaos  It  with 


MISS  DAYTON'S  PROaRARTMi:- 


sf  (lonloustrativo  uiidieuce  willi  the|    Tho  proprramnn)  -which  MIWl  IvaUiarliio 
touor.     CtH.il    J4»rUMsl»>   violinistJ  Dayton,  American  dIscuMe.  often  d  ycsler- 
ICdwiu  Schneider,  acoomiiaiiist  lorfdjiy  afternoon  In  the  Prinee^■^  Theatre 


Francis  -  •    , 

war,  uiiide  a  huppy  speech. 

He  )^  '  V  f 
Orville  Harrold  Wins 
Acclaim  in  "Boheme" 
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American  Tenor's  Performance 
Has  Bixn  Equaled  Only  by 
Caruso  in  Recent  Years 

i|*(tfhr/(<r  flrmr^K.itcraciu'H  /(lSS,id*/ ion 
Sjr  his  performance  last  night  in 
"Bohemc"  Orville  Harrold  clinchea 
his  ri^ht  to  be  considered  amon^  th? 
very  first  tcndrs  now  to  be  heard  on 
tho  operatic  stage.  Ko  such  combina- 
tion of  voice  and  singing  has  been 
heard    at    the    Metropolitan  Opera 


ifor  MJss  Dayton.  I'rom  year  to  year  she 
'shovrs  no  gain  eirjier  In  method  or  ability, 
bhe  lacks  the  dtabieric  and  subtlety  of 
She  French  school.  Furthermore,  she 
joheapens  her  work  by  the  conimonplace- 

Sess  of  her  Introductory  remarks. 
She  sang  French  and  Creole  folk  songsl 
cliubert's  "Organ  Grinder,"  Ravel's  "Lfl 
aon,"  Massenet's  "Serenade  de  Moliere'j 
ind  a  group  of  superraodemisms,  "Th^ 
[ntranslgeant  Hen,"  "The  Freudian  Goldi 
ish"  and  "Post  Darwinian."  These  Iht) 
iudience  thour"^'  »••-"•• 

1  Sy  RICQARD  ALDBICH.  I 


.Mi«s  \Vinlfred  Clirlstle'H  Recital. 

>tis3  Winifred  Christie,  a  piaui.st  who 
has  attracted  favoi-«ble  attention  by  her 
pla.ving  In  New  York  In  years  past,  gave 
.1  recital  in  Aeolian  Hull  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon that  hai]  interesting  features. 
Aliss  tUiristie  has  a  well-poi.ied  artistic 
Hotfse  ffom  any  tenor  of  recent  yearj,  inuivicluality,   ripo  and  well-considered 

ith     the    sinn-le     excention     of     M-jP'^^^^*  music  tnat  engages  her  at- 

itn    tne    single    exception    oi     M,j  i^g^.j^^j^.  ^^^^  abundance  of 


single  exception  of 
Caruso.  Mr.  Harrold's  voice  last 
night  was  truly  iflorious  in  quality- 
rich,  8|iiooth,  powerful,  splendidly  con- 
trolled! His  mastery  of  legato  was 
beautifully  evident  ih  the  Raccontc, 
liis  attiick  sure,  his  breath  support 
lirni.  Moreover,  his  upper  tones  wet'> 
of  a  remalrkable  brilliance,  his  mediui'! 
and  lower  tones  warm  and  firm  in 
texture.  Best  of  all,  he  sang  with  a 
rare  passion  of  utterance,  yet  a  pas- 
siou  which  never  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  good  taste;  his>  phrasing  was 
exquisite,  his  feeling  for  nuance  an>l 
col'or  remarkable.  Hats  off,  gentls- 
mon — a  irrtat  tenor  and  an  American' 
The  rest  of  the  performance  was 
excellent.  Mine.  Alda  was  never  in 
better  voice  and  her  Minii  was  as  ap- 
pealing as  ever.  Mine.  Sundelius  sang' 
iiluaetia  very  well  indeed,  even  if  in 
action  she  was  scarcely  a  child  of 
the  Quartier.  Mr.  Scolti  was  the  in- 
imitable Marcello  of  yore,  and  Mr 
Didur,      Mr.      Segurolp  and 

nanien  were  all  admirable.  Mr.  Pap, 
conducted  with  ample  spirit. 
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IRVILLE  HARROLD  TRIUMPHS 

pl«  Singing  of  the  Hero  in  "  La 
Boheme"  Wine  Instant  Success. 

Orville  Harrold.  of  Indiana,  who  has 
Mg  In  almost  every  sort  of  stage  enter- 
-Mnment  in  New  York,  and  most  suc- 
WfuUy  with  Hammersteln's  opera  In 
ondon  made  up  for  ten  lost  years  last 
iWt  Hvith  a  performance  as  hero  In 
lif  hi'oo  f'^  Bohema"  that  won  suc- 
J?-,ti«i  M^'^""*""". ''•o'n  the  most  in- 
'l^tkn  ^°"d^y^udlence  at  the  Metro- 
L.j  Opera  House.  A  crush  of 
iSlef-  Italians  all.  started  the  spon- 
l  ln  thP^X°?^""^"?"  '"er  Rodolfo's 
M  rfil„f  ""^^t  *<^t,  In  which  Mr.  Har- 
i Ice  IS^m.,*^  ^'^^^'^i  °'  "'^"'y  tenor 
iilch  ul^ui^^u"'  ^""^^  actor, 
>ai.irS  i.?"*  he  never  showed  in  like 
';eS"'®  KiV^r^-  H''  evidently  had  "  ar- 
^reed  ..1,  vfi""  °^  triumph  was  de- 
■^^^r,  t?''  '"th  Mme.  Alda  he 

iLinrt  ^'th  a  sustained  full! 

th  «''l^''""°4'  the  house  responded: 
ardln'^^The^le^""^"^'-'" 

'e^bef^-^*in*t^'  ''^en  heard  but 

ott.WH  f"        current  season,  when  1 
,^       t""  ?  canceled  bill  in  the  ' 
■    i  thl.,^u  Last  night's  repetition 
u  iehtpn»S  F*!""'         '■"t'r  short  acts 
.  V.}t^'\l^  InUrest  shared  by  the  vet- 


tochniual  resources  that  enables  her  to 
give  full  reullztiticii  to  her  views. 
Among'  her  acquirements  Is  a  pure  and 
Uelleaiely  modulated  tone,  a  clear  ar- 
iticulatlon.  a  well-developed  sense  of 
^rhythm. 

tihe  played  Franck's  "  Prelude.  Chor- 
ale and  l''uKue  "  in  a  style  not  so  much 
|imposius  as  poetic  and  insinuating,  with 
la  clear  and  symmetrical  exposition  of 
the  fugal  structure  in  the  last  piece.  .A- 
sintfular  and  daring  experiment  was  her 
putting  on  her  progriim  the  "  adagio 
Isostenuto  "  ironi  uecuiovcii's  soiiaia 
iOp.  lOS,  the  "  Hammerklav-ier  "  sonata 
liii  B  flat,  a  wor'K  that  taxes  the  powers 
(of  the  greatest  exponents  of  Beethoven's 
art  anu  a  movement  whose  iiccumulation 
of  beauties  is  most  difficult  to  present 
as  a  consistent  and  well-ordered  %yhole. 
Miss  Christie's  performance,  it  not  ex- 
actly touched  with  celestial  flame,  was 
in  niany  ways  a  beautiful  one.  and 
caugiit  much  of  the  poetical  and  up- 
lifted spirit  of  the  music. 

Hei'  peifoimaijce  uf  a  group  of  pieces 
by  Chopiu  was  charming.  The  G  minor 
Mr  'ballade  she  toolt  with  some  deliberation 
in  tempo,  with  a  cci  lain  reflective  spirit 
ithat  well  becomes  it;  and  botit  were 
.justified  by  the  result.;.  prelude,  two 
ji^tudcs,  a  mazurka  were  played  musical- 
ly;  and  Havel's  brilliant  "  Jeux 
Ki'Kaux  "  wa.s  given  with  tlic  grraphlc 
: effect  tlie  piece  aims  at.  Debussy^s 
"  .lardin  sans  la  I'lUje  "  and  ple-ces  by 
Albenlz.  bisxt  uhd  MoszkowskI  made  up 
the  rest  of  tne  prograni. 

The  New  York  Trio. 
The  New  i'ork  Trio  gave  its  second 
concert  of  chamber  music  last  evening  in 
Aeolian  Hall,  with  a  program  comprising 
only  Beethoven's  trio  In  D,  Op.  70,  No. 
1,   and  Tchaikovsky's  in  A  minor,  Op. 


t\K  ih.a  seF>ur!itor1  his  1  "  slaue.  | 

lis   mother  pulled   hin.  Inro   he  I 

..luld  get  to  tho.se  hmling  i.i.iymalcs. 
,1  111'  nnrc.itralned  laughter  of  tlir  ch'ldn  n 
..i.'j  Kood  to  hear.  Us  spontaneity  w.i- 
Ml  foci  ions  and  at  Jleblkow's  Soe-Sav, 
^vorybody  lauj-'hed  and' laughed  out  loud. 

These  two  young  'women  havp  grace  un.l 
■an  exiiuisite  sense  of  the  aesthetic.  Thr  lr 
ilniKing  of  the  Arensky  SInte  was  most 
delicately  Imaginative  \fi  its  poetic  con- 
ception. 

Miss  Rosalind  Fuller,  In  quaint  Victorian 
jro.slume,  sa.hg  folk  songs  from  Dorset 
Somerset  and  Ireland  and  two  mediaeval 
iviMlladM,  "The  Bitter  Withy"  and  th. 
'"II\nd  Horn."  Her  woric  was  on  i 
iiii<i.'.tic  a  plane  as  th.'it  of  thn  danc 
Hrr  vok'ft  in  of  good  Quality,  well  pn  - 
auoed,  but  her  enunciation  i.M  dlptrc!'.slm.^ 
Before  her  next  appearance  she  our'  • 
(o  .master  the  difflOTd^*"  "f        rV'""' ■ 

'Die  Oratorio  Society  of  Xew  York, 
with  .5(M)  voices,  at  ("anicKio  Hull  lu.st 
cvcuiug  gave  tlie  !!4tli  ("hrislmastide  i)or- 
formaiioo  of  "Tlie  Messiiih"  with  the  or- 
ohestrii  of  the  Syn)i)Iioiiy  Society  anil 
Fr<*'hi  flempcl,  soprano;  I'liiima  Roberts, 
coiUriilc.o;  Moi-R'an  Kinsst(.ii,  tenor,  mid 
Frei!  trick  I'attoii,  ba.sso,  as  the  sole 
nrtist.'s,  with  Walter  Daiiiroseh  conduct- 
in<c.  Tho  iiiill  was  filh-d  to  its  capacity 
and  many,  uiuilile  to  gain  admission,  were 
turned  away  disinipointed.  The  ma.iestio 
llaendel  inastorpiecc  with  its  lliirty-four 
recitatives,  airs  and  chonisos  was  siing 
with  inspiring  zeal,  e.xtrai^rdinary  spirit 
aud  uiark'-d  iiiusica)  suwess,  niid  the  or- 
chestra, iilaviiiK  '^vitli  pvi'U  more  than  its 
wrtiited  skill,  coniidctrd  tho  reverential  en- 
joyment of  tho  exacting  audience. 

The  famous  'Clona"  for  tho  srand 
choir  was  delivorcil  with  startliiisly 
beautiful  Rtfoot.  the  uuiliod  precision, 
the  sradations  of  li«ht  and  shade  and  t.ie 
diminuendo  with  it.s  e-choiuf;  and  fadini: 
"auKelio  choirs."  proved  the  extiaordi- 
nary  (|iiality  of  the  chorus  as  well  as 
tho"  infinite  r-are  which  had  developed 
discipline  so  adniirable  and  tonal  mutual- 
ity so  rarely  derived  from  a  larjro  body  ot 
singers.  Mme.  llempel's  singing  pf 
"Come  T'nto  Him."  Mr.  I'atton's  in- 
tonation of  "Wh.v  Do  the  .\ations.''  Almc. 
Iloherts's  "Behold I  A  Virgin"  and  Mr. 
Kinprston's  recitative  "Thy  Uebuke"  and 
"Thon  .Shalt  Break  TLiera."  were  sun;: 
with  the  noblest  oflocts.  h'raiik  I..  .Scaly 
was  at  the  organ. 
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.''<s''s»L'I'h  '''"h  the  new'  tenor. 

?aus«  wh.?;  Musetta.  again  won 
lause,  while  Messrs.  Scottl.  Seugo- 


assuranc< 


i  iknSi^i"^'  others  completed  the 

d't^.      <^<»"Pany.  and  Mr.  Papi  con- 

Ijusas  JUUj^  CRIEFF'S  RECITAZ.. 

^3'  her  fw^         '  ^"  ^"elish  contralto, 
her  f,,^  ^  ^^^^ 

-  d  in  oratorio  a*nd  Church  music. 
-'S  Moncrieff  sings  with 

■  ^^e%?'t!"''^'         ''^^  a  thbroug; 

tisfying  nartl<^M?;  7  ''''"suai 
"'•^  registers  "^t"^  ^n- 
t  DhratL  i  Every   word  carrier 

'  ubt  a^to  Vhat"''.'''- 

'H  old    Itahan  ^°  ^"n^'^J 
»n  ns-  •T3esn'!r"  ' 

•»^'  /son"  «K         *"<^  Chopin's  Lithu 

^s^^^of 'her'ar^'"..'^°"'="^"  t°  h" 
lei  "  •  t,,^     '        rt.       Give    Me  Th^ 

mus^ca.'irX"t.  '^'^^--Va; 
fri»«^     i       Hopkinson.  the  com-  I 


.50,  "  in  nlemory^"oT  a  great  arli.sT; 
namely,  Nicolas  Rubinstein.  The  two 
works  amply  made  an  evening's  music, 
owing  to  the  great  length  of  Tchai- 
kov.oky's  elegiac  trio.  They  gave  a  great 
contrast  to  each  other;  Beethoven's  trio 
being  a  most  delicate  piece  of  work,  in- 
tended truly  for  the  "chamber:"  while 
Tchaikovsky  let  himself  be  hampered 
by  few  considerations  o£  the  medium 
through  which  his  ldea.3  were  to  be  cx- 
presscd  on  the  surroundings  in  whicn 
tliev  ^ere  to  be  heard.  ' 

The  NevY  York  Trio  gave  an  excellent 
account  of  itself.  It  Is  composed  ot 
Clarence  .A.dler,  pianist,  and  Messrs. 
Soipione  Guidi.  violin,  and  Cornelius 
\an  Vdel,  'ce-llo;  the  two  string  players 
being  respectively  concert  master  and 
first  'cellist  of  the  New  .Symphony 
Orchestra.  Their  playing  is  guided  by  a 
real  artistic  feeling,  by  an  obvious  sym- 
pathy for  the  form  of  art  they  are  cul- 
tivating. The  trio  of  Beethoven  was 
plav.ed  with  great  delicacy;  with  the 
sense  of  a  piece  that  belongs  In  nar- 
rower limit.-;  than  those  of  Aeolian  Hall ; 
and  though  some  of  their  pianissimos 
v.'cre  verv  fine-spun  indeed,  tliey  con- 
Hived  to  give  the  imp.'ission  of  having 
found  the  right  proportions  for  the  work. 
!  The  New  York  Trio  i.s  one  of  .several 
I'ccent  additions  to  chamber  music  organi- 
■zations  active  in  NfW  York.  Their  multl- 
Dllcation  shoidd  be  a  gratifying  sign 
ithat  the  taste  for  chamber  nvjs-.c  us 
igrowlng.  and  that  signifies  a  growth  ot 
jllie  fine-r  jtppr^ciation  of  niusic. 


Alice  Moncrieff  Makes  Her  Debut. 

Alice  Moncrieff,  contralto,  assisted  by 
C.   v.    Bos,    made   a   postponed  debut 
yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall,  where  her 
former  audience  was  routed  by  fire,  and 
Its  successor  found  aptness  In  her  first 
song,  an  old  English  "  Come  Ajrain." 
There   have    been    stars   who  perhaps 
dreamed  of  setting  New  York  ablaze,  but 
how  many  artists  have  aijproached  a  ' 
program  of  songs,  as  Miss  Moncrieff  did, 
as  something  to  be  cung,  simply  and 
beautifully   sung,    not   acted,  agonized 
over,  or  declaimed?    It  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  a  low,  sweet  voice,  to  mark  a 
musical  sincerity  that  reached  the  high 
mark  in  an  air  by  the  Finnish  composer, 
PJrkki  Melartin,  and  a  bithuaniaji  song  | 
by  Chopin.    She  gave  also  a  group  in 
French,  two  early  American  pieces  by  I 
Hopkinson,  and  a  half  dozen  by  later  \ 
men,  including  "He  Is  On  the  Sea,") 
dedicated  to  her  by  Mark  Andrews.  ! 


PLAY  DANCES  DEXIGHTFUIi. 


«'Ms  irrr,;^!'^--"^-^ 


Two  charming  j'ottng  women  are  Miss - 
Ruth  Cramer  and  Miss  Janet  Jackson. 
Their  programme  of  play  dances  at  thej 
Princess  Theatre  yesterday  attracted  a|, 
l3rse  audience,  because  of  previous  de-  I 
li:;htful    entertainments    by    them,    and  j ' 
a  ffain  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  young  and  |  \ 
olil  alike  that  they  will  soon  be  regarded! 

rn  established  Christmas  tre-at.  One] 
i    i     lioy,  he  could  not  have  hpen  morel 


I  By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

:     ^^y^WCtt-TTCiii,  ij,a(uUa.M  mjil  'tawtew. 
(     The  people  of  New  York  made  tbc 
acquaintance    of   Handel's  "Messi.xi' 
t  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  c(  i 
.  tnry,  a  considerable  time  earlier  th..i 
I  did  the  people  of  some  of  the  capitals 
tof  Germany.    If  statistics  were  avail- 
able, we  believe  that  they  would  prove 
that  New  York  has  heard  more  per- 
formances  of  the   oratorio   than  all 
the  German  cities  put  together.  I 
The  Oratorio  Society  began  its  an- I 
nual    Christmastide   performances    in  ' 
1875,  relievine  a  moribund  choral  o»- 
ganization  of  a  pious  task  whiclj  had 
already  then  become  as  much  a  beau- 
tiful tradition  as  the  annual  perform- 
ances  in  London.    For  many  years  the 
Oratorio  Society  performed  the  work 
!  twice   in   Christwas   week,  and  inas- 
much as  there  have 'been  many  per- 
formances by  other  organizations  in 
the  forty-fours  years  during  which  it 
I'has  upheld  the  custom  we  shall  not  i 
,  even  venture  to  guess  at  the  number 
of  times  that  it  has  brought  a  spiritual  i 
t  as  well  as  artistic  uplift  to  the  city's 
people.    There  were  years  when  the  i 
performances  suffered    from  perfunc- 
torinesa,  but  that  fault  could  not  b« 
charged  against  that  given  under  thf 
direction  of  Mr.  Waltel  Damrosch  las? 

The  singing  of  the  choir  was  fresh  i 

than  th?""'".^'  -'""^  P'-'^'^ise  by  far 
than    the    playing    of    the  orchestra 


which'tyST'^iJcasfonany  slipshod.  T  i'' 
tenors  and  bassos,  especially  lie 
tenors,  had  been  effectively  recrun-ed 
for  the  occasion,  and  since  there  has 
never  been  a  paucity  of  women's  voices 
the  choir  was  well  balanced,  the  qual- 
ity of  tone  admirable  and  all  the 
singers  so  responsive  to  X,\itiJ^\xbt.tf>r't, 
commands  that  the  choraF  climaxes 
fell  like  thunderbolts  of  sound. 

The  solos  were  sung  by  Frieda  Hem 
pel,  Emma  Koberts,  Morgan  Kingstor. 
and  Frederick  I'atlon.    Every  year  the  , 
Uraditional  style  demanded  by  English] 
1  oratorios    s  becoming  more  and  more 
one  of  the   ist  arts.   Little  of  it  was  in 
Evidence  la  t  night,  though  the  limpi'i 
beauty  of  hime.  Hempel's  soprano  gavr 
delight  to  i.ho  audience,  which  was  a 
numerous  as  the  large  room  could  at 
commodate.    The  fine  quality  of  Misii 
Roberts's  contralto  exerted  a  charm  in  I 
"He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock,"  but  this  j 
native  singer  fell  short  of  her  foreign-  , 
born  companion  in  correctness  of  pro- 1 
iiunciation.    In  the  matter  of  diction,  \ 
indeed,  as  well  as  poetical  feeling,  bom 
ladies  as  well  as  Mr.  Kingston  wcr  ■ 
surpassed  by  Mr.  Patton,  whose  reading' 
of  "For  Behold!  Darkness  Will  Cover 
the    Earth"   and   the   succeeding  air, 
"The   People   That   Walked  in  Dark- 
ness," was   more   than   admirable  in 
declamation  and  tone  color.    Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  seconded  him  finely  in  th^  de- 
velopment of  the  climax,  and  the  air 
marked   a   memorable    moment   in  a 
noble  performance. 


'1 


"La  Foria  del  Destine"  Sung. 

Verdi's  "  La  Forza  del  Destino  "  was 
Buriff  to  a  crowded  house  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  evening,  the  start  of  the 
opera  being  advanced  to  7  ;4.'5  o'clock, 
the  Intermissions  shortened,  and  one  en- 
tire scene  omitted,  as  announced  In  the 
program,  ao  that  the  performance  might 
end  at  a  season:-,  if  hour  for  the  cele- 
bration of  New  Year's  Eve.  Caruso  and 
Ainato  were  applauded  In  the  famous 
dviet;  Rose  Ponsolle,  Jeanne  Gordon, 
ie5lialmers,  Mardones,  and  d'Angelo  were- 
Others  In  the  cast,  a^d  Papl  conducted. 


James  Gibbonr  Huneker  J 


KftKISLUR    PLAYS  CUETHOVKN. 

Massive  in  \ts  simplicity  -jyas  the 
Piosrammf:  presented  by  Conductor 
Walter  Damrosoh  in  the  concert  of 
Uaii  ^™?'"'?-'  Society  at  Carnegie 
lofi-l  J-esterday  afternoon  before  a 
largre  auditory.  Masaive,  and  of 
R^.v.*'^™®"'^*'  grandeur  too.  for 
and  th?°'\''  ^"""'^^  symphony 

«.nd  the  violm  concerto  touches  the 

sfnL^'f;'-  -^''"'P  «'^'^  is  "S^ht; 
o™hof  .""'S^'ty  'n^ster  nothing  so 
nLrl!,  tnasnificent  has  ap- 

peaed  in  music.  You  think  of 
MicI  e^aaplo  and  Velasquez  with  the 

co^ibraedl  """^^"^  °'  '""^  -^"""P-^^ 
Last  season  the  best  orchfestral  or- 
.ani;.ation  in  the  country  was  the 
played  yesterday;  after 
the  Eroica  we  did  not  change  our 
°P'"'°"'  i^ot  only  in  tonal  richness 
and  .■splendor,  technical  precision  and 
happy  balance,  but  in  its  clarity,  in- 
dividual  quality  of  the  various  in- 

polyphony;  above  all,  in  the  subtle 
aad  seldom  rheurd  art  of  tonal  per- 

v'»^  ?''^*..'^°J^  "^''""^  the  painter's 
^  ei'bal  palette  does  not  come  aniiss-^ 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  no  peer.    The  blending  of  colors 
^  masterly    This  doesn't  mean  that 
ZtJ'^y^^r^l.  t°   tl'<=  various  read- 
,.1  u''-  ^amrosch;  yet  there  are 
the  results;,  euphony,  soliditv,  s-wift- 
ness  m  attack  and  aihsoiute  finish  in 
phrasin-    and    chord-endings  The 
sloppy  arpeggiation  which  so  often 
dishgures  the  close  of  a  period,  sec- 
tion or  movement  in  other  orchestras 
never  occurs  in  this  well-dnlled  or- 
ganization.      What     Bodanzkv  or 
.fetokows'ki    would    accomDlish'  with 
.such     superlative     material     is  an 
academic  question.    The  chief  thins 
IS  that  Mr.  Damrosch  has  made  his 
orchestra  and  to  him  (he  credit  mue-t 
be  awarded.     Scherzo  and  the  trio 
with   the  horns  in  faultless  accord 
rijcalled  the  once  high  estate  of  the 
Boston    &>TOp1iony    Orchestra  under 
Gericke.     The    Funeral    March  wis 
most  eloquent. 

Fritz  Kreisle.-  played  the  solo  part 
01  the  symphony  in  V>  major,  better 
knowii  as   the  violin  concerto,  and 
played    it    beautifullv.      We  have 
listened     to     Joachim  'R'ilhelmi— 
whose   tone    was   monumental— even 
I  heard  the  feniinine  Sarasate.  Each 
[interpreted  Beethoven  after  his  own 
promptings.    Each  stirred.    Like  the 
Soaniard    Sara-satc,   Krei.=!ler  charm 
ed:  but  he  didn't  employ  his  famous 
chaini     to  m.akft  of  Beethoven  an 
arena  for  dazzlin.?  technique  or  facilp 
s<;ntiment.     His    rp.Tdint?    was,  con- 
ceived   In    the    loftiest    vein.  He 
blayed  with  intellectual  breadth  and 
purity  of  stjie.    Against  the  comple.T 
web   of  the   score   hi.<!   golden  ton- 
wound  in  and  out:  vital.  lovelv  and 
a«ain,  beautiful.    The  cadenza  to 
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Allp?ri-o  TTas  unfaTtiil'ar  to  ijs.  Jianv- 

'  oiced.   It  echoed    t!ic>   thenip.!  vriHi 
•n  individual  treatment  that  was  re 
rc-sli:rvr.    Pfrhaps  both  cadenzas  are 

-reisler's  own?  In  the  rondo.  wVre 
lere  is  moro  latitude  for  a  person- 
'ify,  whimpitnl.  tricksy,  charmini 
"1-^  arreal  artist  fairlv  wooed 
.tensrj--.  and  ^^'eIl  deserved 
monstration   that  followed 

--::';urday  niclit  the  same  pro- 
y:-nmr  yr\u  be  repeated  in  tlie  same 


his 
the 
Xeit 


Lambert  Murphy  Gives  Pleasing 
Concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  on  .' 

New  Year*8  Day 

ii>iiiiiiiTf"ii         itniniiiriiinr'Tfr  imnitTiii 

Lambert  Murphy,  tenor,  long  a  shin- 
ing Hjht  in  oratorio  and  in  concerts 
>f  sacred  music,  began  the  year  by  giv- 
iig  a  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  odor  of  sanctity  which 
often  clings  to  artists  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  for  any  length  of  time 
to  church  music  is  agreeably  absent 
from  his  singing.  He  has  not  allowed 
'lis  style  to  become  cramped.  He  ex- 
presses purely  secular  emotions  with 
onviction.  His  singing  has  warmth 
>nd  finish. 

Francis  Hopklnson's  songs,  "My  Days 
Have  Been  Sj  Wondrous  Free"  and  "My 
Generous' Heart  Disdains," 'a  group  of  j 
songs  by  Fourdrain,  I^'aurfe,  Cui,  Paulin 
and  Szulc  were  among  the  most  enjoy-  1 
able   numbers    of   an    unconventional  | 
program.    This  tenor  sings  ballads  and  ' 
Irish  folk  Bonga  delightfully.    Three  , 
Irish  airs,  "Would  God  I  Were  the  T«»n-  i 
dor  Apple  Blossom,"  "Molly  Bawn"  and 
Has  Sorrow  Thy  Young  Days  Shaded?" 
were  the  features  of  the  last  group, 
vi-hich   ended  with   Geoffrey  O'Hara's 
effective    "There  Is  No  D-^ath."  Mr. 
♦Murphy  gave  ereat  pleasure  to  a  large 
,  audience  and  added  many  encores. 

Ir^the  evening,  at  the  same  hall,  Mis» 
CatJhna  F^rteza  played  the  piano  to  a 
small  audience.    Miss  Forteza's  most  , 
conspicuous  characteristic  at  present  is  |1 
crudene^.    She  distorted  Schumann's  1 
"Fantasiestiicke"  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition by  inflating  the  little  pieces  un- 
til they  became  not  the  fanciful  ex- 
pression of  moods  but  thundering  as- 
sertions.   Miss  Forteza  is  not  without 
technic,  but  the  clearness  of  her  exe- 
cution was  merred  by  her  excessive  use 
ot  the  loud  pedal. 

Metropolitan's  Largest 
Crowd  Hears  "Aida" 


MUSIC 


Jiimes  Gibbon-  Huneker 


i~ifi — iBtfi_jn'_  cjMJjC 
No  one  is  likely  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Gatti-Casazea's  ^few  Year's  intentions,; 
I  as  expressed  yesterday  at  the  Metro- 
'  j  polltan    Opera    House.    He    gave  us 
'  ''Alda"  and  "L'Amore  dai  tre  Ee,"  und  if 
1  at  times  the  flesh  in  the  person  of 
i  soma  of  the   singers  was  weak,  ths  i 
■  spirit  was  willing.    In  speaking  of  thaj 
j  fiesh,  however,  it  must  be  said  that; 
Miss  Destjnn  managed  to  combine  both 
elements,  bnd  her  Aida,  though  ponder- 
ous to  the  eye,  was  glorious  to  the  j 
ear. 

Mr.  Crimi  did  his  best  as  Rhadames,  j 
■di  did  Miss  Besanzoni  as  Amneris  and  ( 
Mr.  Zanelli  as  Amonasro,  even  if  their  j 
basts  were  far  from  exciting.  Mr.  Mar-  ' 
lino  WES  a  moderately  clTactive  Ramfis, 
and  Mr.  Ananian  the  first  Armenian 
King  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Moranzoui  con-  j 
(■  ducted. 

,;  The  cast  of  the  Montemez?!  opera 
•  was  the  same  as  at  the  previous  per- 
formance. Mr.  Didur  was  magnificent 
r3  Archibaldo,  Mr.  Martinelli  effective  , 
;:.8  Avito,  Mr.  Amato  excellent  as  Man-  ] 
i'redo.  Miss  Muzio  Rings  the  music  , 
cf  Fiora  admirably,  but  she  miscon-  ^ 
^trues  tho  cliaracter.  The  Fiora  of  , 
rem  Benelli  is  not  primarily  a  j 
heroic  figure,  yet  Miss  Muzio,  makes 
her  a  sort  of  Italian  valkyr.  Mr. 
Moranzoni  worked  up  the  climaxes 
with  admirable  effect. 

The  audience  was  prob^ibly  the  larg- 
est that  has  yet  attended  a  perform- 
ance of  this  opera  since  it  was  first 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan. 

\  Miss  Wagner  Sings 

X  sons  recital  wag  given  at  the 
Educational  Alliance  la.st  night  by  Miss 
Marie    I>ouise    Wagner,    assisted  by 
Cantor  Kev.  Glovitch.    Miss  Wairner 
sang  a  group  of  French  songs,  the 
Massenet  aria   "Pleurez,   mes  yeux" 
and  an  English  group,  including  Mac- 
^Dowell's  "Sunrise"   and  two  Winter 
!  waltz  songs.    Her  emotional  and  dra- 
matic temperament  was  much  in  evi- 
dence, particularly  in  the  MacDowell 
song.    Rev.  Glovitch  pleased  her  au- 
dience by  singing  some  traditional  He- 
brew melodies. 


A  PHILHARMONIC  MATINEE. 

Conductor  ./oacf  Sli;insky  composed 
an  interestiag  progranvme  for  Hie 
Philharmonic  concert  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterd^vy  ii'l'ternoon.  It  toega'n 
witlh  a  novelty,  an  "Overture  to  a 
..Merry  Play."  by  a  Bohemian,  Sdenko 
l-'ibicdi,  a  name  not  so  well  known 
herft  as  hia  jcrcat  oompatriotss,  Sme- 
lana  or  Dvorak,  ncvurilicless  a  musi- 
cian worth  liearing,  one  whcse  pieces 
lor  tii€  piano  aje  recommended  to 
pianists  in  search  of  something  not 
i)C  the  conventional  pattern.  Tlieir 
!Uiom  is  markedly  Czechish,  as  that 
of  tlie  overture'.s  is  not. 

The  '"Hwry  Plaj'"  upon  which  liis 
uverture  ■  is    based    is    by  Jaruslov 
Vrchlicky,  and  is  entitled  "A  Night 
,-it    the    CasUe    of    Charles,''  said 
CharJes  being-  the  King  of  Bohemia 
and    the   fourth    of   his    name.  Jlr 
Huiniston,    the   official  annotator  o 
the  prognimme  notes,  presents  a  ren 
sume  cff  the  story,  wJiich  he  quote? 
from  Mr.  Karel  Leiton.    It  is  as  briej 
and  breathless  as  a  tale  'by  de  Mau 
passant,   although   the  musical  set- 
ting  oi   Fiibioh  is  quite  inncfcuous 
else    that    love    l.hcine    would  hav 
taken  on  a  mure  am1ji.guoi)s  moral  line 
I  To  such  a  subject  only  Stravinsky  o 
j  Richard   iS1  i-;ai4--3    could    do  justice 
;  especially  tiie  StVa.us.s  of  "Salome." 
!    'nio.  afternoon  ended  with  Tschai 
'kOfW-.sky's    scldO'm    heard  "Manlred.', 
In   tli'c  days   when   Kmil   Paur  wa: 
consul  of  the   Philharmonic  Society 
.some   twenty    yi;ars  tiijo,   it  figurec 
'more  frequc^nUy  at  these  concerts.  1 
lis  not  the  Russian  at  hi.s  topmost,  no' 
I  the  oomiposor -of  "'Romeo  and  Juliet,'! 
M)r  "Francesca  da  Rimini."  for  it  ifj 
I'diffusc  and  not  rich  in  thematic  in-j 
■vention,  ibut    it   i^  better   than  liif<, 
'"Hiiimlet."   Kor  was  tlie  perfonnance 
op  fhis  occasion  stirring.    The  movo-', 
ment  wliercin  Astartc,  the  MHtch  oB 
nhe  Alps,  aippears  -was  the  host  cf  thel 
If  our.  i 
Rosita  Renard  played  the  solo  parti 
oE  the  Brabiins  D  minor  piano  con- ! 
certo,  which  avps  .saluted  in  I.eipy.i;? 
when  p-oduced  with  t.lxe  composer  :it 
■the  keyboard  as 'a  ".symphony  witli 
■a  piano  obligato."    It  is  not  that,  in- 
deed; it  i.s  a  profounder  work  than 
its  successor,  the  piano  concerto  in  f. 
fl.at,  the  more,  popular  of  the  pa.ir.  It 
was  the  proscnt  writer's  good  fortune 
^o  ha-i'fc  listenod  to  th«  marvellous  in- 
aerpretation  of  the  first  concerto  l^y 
■Rafael  Joscrf^•.  and  a  year  or  so  'be- 
fore I  he  -war  t«  the  finished  reading 
of^  hoth    concertos    toy    Ossip  Ga- 
brilowitsch  at  a   sitting  in  :Munich. 
In     1890,     or     therea.touts,  Conrad 
Ansor^e      who     -s^-as     described  Tsy 
the   wittv    V,i\y.   Rosenthal   as  "nn 
.'■rtigt  w.iio  could  play  .slower  tha.n  any 
living-  pianist."  played  the  T>  min:ir 
concerto    at    the    old    Academy  on 
,[r\-ing  Place,  Theodore  Thomas,  con- 
sluclor.     Mr.  Ansorge  got  off  rather 
slowly,  so  slow  that  -he  aroused  the 
ire  of     salkry  god.  --.vho  irreverently 
shouted: 

"Plav  iball  or-  quit:  After  that 
•hint  tlie.  tempo  quickened.  i 
There  was  little  lack  of  speed  m 
the  .performance  of.  Rosita  Rcnai-o 
who  is  of  South  American  ori.^m  and 
-iven  to  takinsr  the  bit  bet-sveen  her 
teeth,  .n  runaway,  in  fact.  The  work 
i\r.  consequence  was  uneven  in  quality. 
Miss  Reruird  fboasts  a  hrilliant  t.ech- 
niriue,  and  ibrillianey  is  .sadiv  out  _o1 
.v>'ace  in  this  serious  and  uoTdIo  music. 


sire  to  know  why  her  lord  and  master 
had  made  a  rule  that  no  lady  of  .standing 
should  bepermited  to  pass  the  night  at 
the  castle  of  Karluv-Tyn. 

The  overture  prove  dto  be  a  piece  \>f 
healthy,  vigorous  music,  possessing  so- 
norous thematic  matter  and  developed 
with  eftcetive  instrlumentation.  This 
I  composition  will  probably  not  be  allowed 
j  to  fall  into  'iiinojcuous  desuetude"  after 
the  manner  of  so  many  other  novelties. 

The  seconci  number  on  the  list  was  the  J 
first  piano  concerto  of  Brahms,  long  set- 1 
tied  in  American  concert  rooms,  though ! 
not  heard  often  of  late.  The  solo. player | 
was  Rosita  Renard,  who  undoubtedly  re- 
garded hor  afternoon's  labors  with  se- 
rious artistic  purpose  and  who  exhibited 
no  small  skill  in  the  technical  pare  of  her 
performance. 

But  there  was  no  largeness  of  utter- 
'  ance.  At  no  time  did  she  rea,<.-h  the  level 
of  the  composer  and  in  her  failure  she 
was  ably  assisted  b,v  the  orchestra  which 
furnished  an  accompaniment  uiuisually 
ragged.  The  remaining  number  was  the 
"Manfred''  symphony  of  Tschaikowsky. 


(U  V   MAIER  DELIGHTFUl 


Boston  Artist's  Concert  for 
Children  in  Afternoon  a 
Coriipletc.  Success. 


By  H.  E.  KreKbiel 

A  novelty  be!J:.iQ  the  afternoon  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society  In 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday,  a  pianoforte 
concerto  by  Brahms,  which  has  seldom 
been  heard  in  New  York,  continued  it, 
and  Tschaikowsky's  Symphony,  based 
on  Byron's  "Manfred,"  brought  it  to  a 
conclusion.  The  n'^sltr  was  a  right 
merry  overture  to  a  merry  comedy 
•ntitled,  "A  Night  at  Karluv-Tyn,"  by 
the  Bohemian  composer,  Zdenko  Fibich. 
Karluv-Tyn,  the  program  annotator. 
Mr.  Hanniston,  tells  us,  is,  in  plain 
English,  Charles's  Castle,  and  the 
comedy  deals  with  the  merry  doings 
there  on  the  visits  of  Charles  I'V,  Ro- 
man Emperor,  when  all  respectable 
women  were  excluded  from  the  walls 
of  nights. 

The  curiosity  of  Charles's  queen 
prompts  her  to  take  service  at  the 
castle  as  a  page  and  thus  escape  the 
prohibition  and  eventually  accomplish 
the  abrogation  of  the  law.  'We  were 
sorry  to  read  the  note  giving  this  in- 
formation after  hearing  the  music, 
which  to  ns,  with  its  jocund  horn  flour- 
ishes, had  suggested  a  delightfully 
stirring  "Hunt's  Up,"  and  not  a  call 
warning  the  vulgar  to  keep  away  from 
the  rastie  during  the  time  of  presum- 
ably riotous  living. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  based  on  an 
axiom  laid  down  by  Schumann,  that  a 
programatic  title  can  neither  make 
bad  music  good  nor  mar  music  that  is 
excellent;  and  the  truism  is  finely  ex- 
emplified in  this  overture,  which  is 
fresh  and  aromatic  aia  an  autumnal 
forest,  full  of  song-melody,  splend'-l 
instrumental  euphony  and  rhythmical 
propulsions  which  set  tho  -vital  cur- 
rents coursing.  It  was  played,  so  said 
the  progrram,  for  the  first  time  in 
America  on  this  occasion.  'We  hope  it 
v/ill  have  many  repetitions,  for  it  has 
tonic  qualities  which  are  needed  in 
these  days,  when  so  many  composers 
either  have  no  ideas  to  express,  or,  if 
they  have  them,  are  afraid  to  give 
them  straightforward  and  honest  ex- 
pression. 

The  quasi-novelty  was  Brahms's 
concerto  in  D  minor,  which  JoseflPy 
loved  and  played  for  the  first  time  in 
old  Steinway  Hall  many  years  ajio.  It 
was  then  unrighteously  put  into  a 
sleep  from  which  it  has  been  awak- 
ened but  once  or  twice  since.  Its  fate 
was  undeserved,  but  is  likely  to  be 
pursued  so  long  as  it  receives  per- 
formances like  that  of  yesterday,  when 
Miss  Rosita  Renard  put  prentice  hands 
upon  its  solo  part  and  Mr.  Stransky 
and  his  men  groped  their  way  through 
its  noble  pages. 

Sydney  Thompson  s  Kceltal. 

Sydney  Thompson  intsrestf  d  a  ciu-ious 


j  Richard  Buhlig,'-' pianist,  continued  in 
i  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  the  long  scric;- 
1  of  recitals  which  he  began  some  time 
'  in  the  autumn.  Tho  i)rogrammo  wa.-^| 
entirely  of  Beethoven  compositions. 
iThe  list  was  as  follows:  The  O  minoil 
i  variations,  sonata  in  C  shai-p  minor, 
commonly  known  as  "Moonlight":  tiirj 
I  E  major  sonata,  opus  109.  and  tho  P 
I  flat  major  sonata,  opus  106. 

Mr.  Buhlig's  art  has  been  described 
here  sufHciently.  He  plays  the  piancj 
with  persistence  and  unflagging  zeali 
He  apparently  cares  little  for  mer<l 
beauty  of  tone  and  has  no  fear  o« 
monotony  of  style.  It  is  therefore  thci 
resource  of  commentators  to  declaret 
that  lie  is  a  serious  artist  who  betrays) 
a  certain  degree  of  Intelligence.  These! 
things  have  been  said  before.  They  arci 
now  repeated.  The  audience  of  lasti 
evening  was  not  as  large  as  some  of 
those  at  earlier  recitals  by  Mr.  Buhlig. 

In  the  afternoon  in  the  same  hallj 
Gerv  Maier.  piani.st,  gave  a  concert  for  . 
voung  people.    This  pianist,  who  lives  j 
in  Boston,  had  been  heard  hero  twice  i 
in  two  piano  concerts  with  Lee  Paltison. 
More  recently  he  has  been  engaged  in 
war  work  in  France.     His  no\^l  con- j 
cert  vestcrday  was  a  delightful  success,  j 
A  good  sized  audience,  including  many 
children,  .some  of  them  very  young,  was 
kept  on  the  alert  for  over  an  hour  m  a  , 
;  programme  witliout  one  dull  moment.  I, 
Mr.  '  Maier  spoke  briefly  before  each  \. 
■  piece  and  in  the  closing  number,  De-  i; 
bussy's  "Toy  Bo.x."   he  told  the  story  1; 
while  he  played  it.    The  prosTammo  m  J 
full  comprij=ed  MaoDowell's  '"I'd  an  Old  j 
White  Pine"  ;  Hill's  "The  Three  Birds"  : 
and   "The   Devils"  ;   a   "Sarabande"  of 
Bach;  an  "Intermezzo  in  OctavcK,"  by 
ly^schetizky ;    a    "Lullaby,"    by  Juon; 
Poldini's  "Marche  Mignonne"'  ;  a  '.'Pre- 
lude,' by  Gliere;  "Puck."  by  Phillipe ; 
Moszkowski's  "The  .Tuggling  Girl,"  and 
Debussy's   "The    Toy   Bo.k."     The  last 
number  in  the  list  is  a  children's  ballet 
with  Andre  Helle's  scenario.    The  music 
is  often  fascinating  and  reminiscent  of 
old  French  nursery  rhymes  as  also  at 
one   moment   of  the   "Faust"  soldiers' 
chorus.      Mr.    Maier    told    stories  and 
played  the  music  with  charm  and  fancy. 


GUY  M.J 
a  cOn< 
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audience  at  the  Princes.  Theatre 


yes- 
hicb 


-!was  neiTouP.    She  was  overem-    .-.  ..m-vi-im  w 

She  clipped  her  phrases  and  |  terday  afternoon  with  a  pro,! am  w 

"  disclosed  tliis  artist  as  a  clever  mimetu 


Hiatic. 


iiun-ied  at  the  end  of  liev  bars.    The  ] 
•dae-io.  a  poem  when  -plav^d  hy  Ga- 
hriTowitsch,    was   too   e.pisofdic.al,  too 
f>n=-nai,   in  coloring  dry  and  lacking 
n  repose.    The  rondo,  however,  -w.is 
P,nintedlv  delivered,  thousrh  it  too  i«if- 
J-p-ed'  fi-em  ovei  emoliasis.    Miss  Re-  j, 
nard  undoubf-^div  nossesses  te-ninera-  |j 
ment.  and  mishi  have  heen  more  in 
'<er  element  if  the  Tschaikowekv  P.  'j 
,lat  minor  concerto  had  h^en  her  of- 
fering.   ^Ve  heard  her  for  the  first 
.tinie    and   we  are   sure  the  yonng 
.^rtist  did  not  do  .iustice  to  herself. 
Hev  accompaniment  w-a.s  not  particu- 
larly hi-imv.  rhvthmicallv  or  other- 
wise.   She  w.'is  well  recoived. 


of 


liro- 
solo 


entertainer  and  considerable 
^  actress  if  gnio^mlj-tmume 

The  odd 


impersonation  and  a  fair  srift  in  lKi"a<lry 


are  the  e^s 

?^:;^"'af;Syand  a  melodi-ama 


\  FIBICH  OVERTURE  AT 
CARNEGIE  EFFECTIVE 

"Night    at    Karluv-Tyn"  Is 
Novelty  That  May  Live. 

The  concert  of  tlie  Philharmonic*  So- 
ciety at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon began  with  a  novelty,  an  overture 
toa  merry  play,  entitled  "A  Night  at 
Karluv-Tyn.  '  ■  The  com.noser.  Zdenko 
Fjbich,  is  not  n-iknown  to  American  niu 
^oiers. 


T-r.  •  corned V.  by  Emil  Frida,! 


enti-dl  reqirii-cnieuts.    -    .  . 

,nth    "Two  Original 

ri:i;'*:^.'vsq'''s|°5;;fs| 

By    MAX  SMITH. 

UTK   /fAROUF'   was  put   on  view 
Vl      once  more  in  the   Metro-  ^ 
i-     politan  Opera  House  last  j 
night.    It  was  not  a  work  of  broad  , 
perspectives,  save  in   its  appeal  to  ' 
the  eye.    An  intricate  mosaic  of  ex-  , 
quisltely  chiseled  and  finely  tinted  i 
bits  of  instrumentation:  or.  if  you 
will,  a  delicately  spun  and  translu-  ; 
cent  web  of  glinting  anu  glittering 
tonal  gossamer,     the    scorp  yields 
more   pleasure     to     the  analytical  ; 
student  than  to  the  typical  devotee  ) 
of  lyric  drama.  } 

Rabaud's  opera,  considerably  con- 
densed by  Albert   Wolff,   who  con-  i 
ducted   with   almost    as   much   ex-  i 
uberance  e'  .be  brought  to  his  own  , 
Mat-terlinckian    outgiving    brought  i 
forward  again  last  night  Mme.  Ada 
as    the   Princess,    De    Luca   as  the 
she-mender,  Chalmers  as  All.  Roth-  , 
ier   as   the   original   Potentate.  De 
Seeurota  as  the  Vizier  :ind  Bada  as 
the  Fellah.     The  incide>ntal  dances, 
admirably    executed    br  <he  I'orps 
the  ballet,  were  led  t^y  Rosina  (jalli. 


By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

UY  M.4IER,  pianist,  who  gave 
)ncert  for  young  people  in 
ian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, has  an  original  idea.  Better 
still,  he  has  the  ability  to  clearly 
present  that  idea.  Mr.  Maier  is  a 
musical  impress! i-nist.  though  he  is 
no  deciple  of  impressionistic  music. 
He  does  not  aim  to  demonstrate  how 
the  composer  worked  out  a  Lheme 
or  motif.  He  does,  sn  tb.fe  other 
hand,  portray  the  .  -  fancies  and 
moods  which  he — tlj,e  pianist — gath- 
ered from  the  composition. 

Mr.  Maier  ig  a  pianist  of  con- 
siderable 'renown.  Ye  ,'-day  ''e 
told  his,  audience  of  his  !mpr*.sa!3-ns, 

""iveaving  them  into  a  charming 
sto.'-y  full  of  poetic  imagination. 
The  musical  numbers  on  his  pi-«- 
gramme  were  utilized  as  tone  pic- 
tures .with  which  he  illustrated  his 
thoughts. 

His  remarks,  true  to  the  title 
the  printed  page,  were  planned  fi) 
appeal  to  children,  who,  by  the  w.-^', 
filled  the  boxes  and  many  seats  in 
the  orchestra.    Mi-cDowell's   'To  aB 
Old  White  Pine"  \mis  invested  wit.li 
the    grave    eloquence    of   a    kindly  ' 
giant.    Hill's  "Tliree  Birds"  laugli- 
inglv  twittered,  tad   "The  Devu;'' 
proved  more  grole-ique  than  evil. 

A  Bach  Sarabande  tc  Mr.  Maicr 
was  the  fanclfJl  whispering  of 
luxurious-leaved  trees.  An  octave 
Intermezzo  by  Leschetizky,  Juon  s 
soothing  -'LiillaDy,"  Poldini's  scin- 
tillating ".Vlarciie  AJignonne.  a 
somber  almost  despairing  prenn.e 
by  Glierii,  Phillipe's  vivacious 
"Puck"  and  MosziiOwsKi's  kaleido- 
scopic -Jusgling  air!"  all  furnished 
delightful  materia!  with  which  the 
musician  filled  in  the  brit;  pauses 
that  separated  his  picturesque  art- 
dress.  l)Vbussy-.>  -Toy-Box  Ballet 
formed  the  second  half  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Grown-ups    and    tiny    tots  weie 
'  liberal  in  their  uppr.-ciation  of  ^\v 
Maier-s  pianistic  skill  and  choice  of 
word.x. 


Bj  RICUAKD  AI.UniCB. 


Trrcy  Oiralnitfr'H  Krcltal. 

Fcicy  (Jrnlngor  iPturneii  to  the  field 
of  the  piano  recital  In  Now  York,  as 
delimited  by  Acoll.m  Hull  yesterday 
afternoon,  where  a  large  audience  filled 
all  parts  of  the  hall,  Including-  the  stage, 
and  1,'avo  hini  a  hearty  welcome.  Mr. 
Gralnt'er's  program  was  made  up  en- 
tirely of  new  or  recently  composed 
nuisic,  some  of  It  unknown  to  thi.s  pub- 
lic, lie  began  with  I'erucclo  Busonl's 
Chacanne  (for  which  he  is  under  some 
oltUgatlon  to  J.  S.  Bach ;  enough.  In  hi.s 
opinion,  indeed,  to  warrant  inentionini; 
Bach's  name  on  the  program),  '  Cyril 
Seotfs  .sonata,  op.  66;  three  pieces  by 
Debussy;  a  prelude  by  Alexander  L. 
Steincrt,  a  young  Boston  musician ; 
Howard  Brock  way's  setting  of  an  Ar- 
lOenian  wedding  march  ;  a  "  Juba 
Dance."  by  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  and 
three  of  Mr.  Grainger's  own  setting-s ; 
"  Molly  on  the  Shore."  heard  for  the 
first  time  In  this  arrangement  for  planu 
solo  though  very  famlli.ir  in  othei  ar- 
rangf  ments,  a  "  Lullaby,"  and  "  Coun- 
try Gardens." 

Mr.  Grainger  played  the  "  Chaconne  " 
with  restraint,  moro  restraint  than 
many  performers  have  thought  it  need- 
ed ;  and  this  was  mucli  to  the  advan- 
tage of  tlie  beauty  of  his  performance. 
Thi.s  had  qualities  of  tone,  of  c~olor,  of 
varied  dynamics  and  rhythm,  and  of 
persuasive  grace  that  showed  his  art  at 
its  best,  and  that  were  in  evidence  all 
through  the  concert.  There  wore  .«ome 
few  slips  in  technique  that  nobody 
charged  seriou.sly  against  him ;  for  on 
the  whole  his  playing  has  seldom  seemed 
more  artistically  serious  and  beautiful 
and  seldom  shown  more  repose  and  con- 
tinence. 

What  he  esteemed  the  principal  num- 
ber of  his  program  wa.s  Cyril  Scott's 
sonata,  a  comparatively  recent  work  of 
the  Kn^JIsh  compo-ser.  To  Mr.  Graln- 
ger'.->  nund,  as  expres.sed  in  a  note  upon 
th^  progroni,  this  sonata  i.s  not  only  the 
greatest  single  composition  in  large  "form 
for  the  piano  known  to  him.  but  also  th.- 
most  significant  contribution  to  the 
form  that  has  appeared  since  the  piano  i 
sonatas  of  Brahms.  It  is  probably  the 
most  elabor.'ite  composition  of  Mr.  .Scott 
that  has  been  performed  in  New  York. 

To  him  has  been  attributed  the  belief 
that  melody  should  be  continuous  rather 
than  cut  up  with  separate  .strains,  that 
tranquillity  is  an  unnecess.ary  limitation, 
that  the  chromatic  scale  is  as  satisfac- 
tory a  basis  for  composition  as  the 
dlatomis.  He  might  express  these  views 
in  a  different  way,  if  he  holds  thein ; 
but  his  sonata  seems  to  suggest  that 
they  have  had  an  underlying  influence 
upon  it.  There  are  urtquestlonablv  fas- 
cinating qualities  in  the  work,  espe- 
cially of  incesasnt  harmonic  flux  and 
its  glittering  and  videscent  <'olor,  which 
gained  all  its  rightful  effect  in  Mr. 
Gi-ainger's  ^dlful  and  loyal  perform- 
ance. There  are  fovu-  movements,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Grainger's  alaysi.^,  con- 
nected and  without  interruption.  The 
last  comprising  a  fugue  and  an  elabo- 
rate code.  He  points  out  the  devel- 
opment of  thematic  material  in  the  later 
movements  from  the  earlier,  a  hall  mark 
of  the  modern  conception  of  the  cythic 
forms.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  much  of 
this  on  a  first  hearing-  becau.se  the 
thematic  material  is  .so  little  dif- 
fereptiated  in  the  matter  of  rhytiim :  or 
it  seems  so  on  such  a  hearing.  Yet  the 
"  freedom  and  variety  of  the  rhvthmic 
texture  "  is  part  of  what  Mr.  Grainger 
celebrates  in  the  sonata. 

Like  all  music  of  original  substance, 
more  familiarity  on  the  listener's  part 
is  needed.  But.  it  was  evident  that  there 
is  a  feeling  for  beauty  in  the  music; 
a  matter  that  distinguislies  it  from  some 
other  of  the  most  modern  music.  It 
has  also  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  a 
personal  expression :  and  the  definite 
quality  of  an  individual  style,  the  prod- 
uct of  no  ordinary  musicianship  and  no 
Impotent  straining  for  originalitv.  It  is 
dexterously  written  with  a  connnand  of 
brilliant  pianistic  effects  which  Mr. 
Grainger  did  not  allow  to  escape  him. 

The  "  Prelude  "  of  Mr.  ateinert  is  the 
work  of  a  boy  of  10  and  shows,  no 
doubt,  talent  and  imagination,  euphoni- 
ous melody,  but  not  yet  distinction ;  and 
the  young  man  keeps  on  for  some  time 
after  he  lias  said  ld.s  .say.     Th  -  Arme- 

iltian  wedding  march  set  by  i'l-.  Broclt- 
way  is  a  characteristic  l-:a.^ttrn  folk 
tune    cffectivelv    treat<^'l,  ;Mr.  fi. 

Nathaniel  Uett's  "  ,Tuh.-i  Iiance  '  1.-^  :\ 
rhythmically  and  nipiodicall.N-  taking 
movement  from  a  negro  suite  by  a  com- 
poser whose  sympathy  with  negro  music 
conies  from  his  own  racial  Iieritage. 


SYMPHONY  HEARD  TWICE. 

ives  "  Young  People's  "  Matinee 
ihd  Beethoven  Program  at  Night. 

Two  large  audiences  greeted  the  Sym- 
fiony  Society's  orchestra  yesterday  in 
^megie  Hall,   the  matinee  being  the 
Urd  In  ■W^alter  Damro.seh's  series  of  the 
young  People's  Concerts  "  with  Mis- 
<a  Levitzkl,  while  last  evening  was  a 
petition  for  grown-ups  of  the  previous 
w  Year's  matinee,  a  Beethoven  pro- 
•m.  with  Kreisler.      The  "  Bnroica" 
I'lPhony  and  Beethoven's  violin  con- 
1  to  were  played,  as  on  Thursday,  and 
■   night  audience  -was  a  musical  one 
1  .seriously  inclined, 
illn  the  afternoon  concert  the  ■  voung  " 

Ifover^lt  °^  listened 

Km,^^  seasons  of  Mr.  Dam- 

^''ment"\f  ""'''i^'  ved  with  keen  en- 

'mcnt  Mozart's  "Jupiter"  svmphony 

,  mlnnr""\"r"  ^P'">''°"«  concerto  in 
^  hlrL,  ■^^'"'  J-p^-'tz'^i  ^vas  applauded 
I  M  v^nSI-T- 0"''°  ^^^'"'^y  'Ji'^"'*^  have 
I.Si^  V"^  entiiu.siastic,  and  Mr 

l|  mrcsch  g.-,ve,   betides  his  talks  an 

'-es  Horn  Moszkowski. 


... 

Sympht  v    bocieties,  Levitsky, 
Brown,  Slransky,  Elman  and 
^  Shilsky    Entertain— Gounod's 
"Gallia"  at  the  Metropolitan 


thousand  t 
/  \  erlng  souni 
'    •  susurrations 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

THOUSAND  trills  and  qulv- 
ds."  from  soft 
to  Btontorian 
sonorltioB,  awakened  the  echoes 
yesterday  In  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  muslcHl  world. 

Four  orchestras  swelled  the  mui- 
tlsonous  din  of  inter-reverberating 
harmonies  and  dissonances— the 
Philharmonic  and  New  York  byni- 
phonv  societies  in  the  afternoon, 
the  New  Symphony  and  the  band 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou«e 
in  the  evening.  And  over  the  in- 
strumental tide-waves  sighed  tlie 
ear-wooing  persuasions  of  soloists 
and  pealed  the  vibrant  3»ns  of 
ensemble  singers. 

©    (!)  ® 

IVTISCHA  LEVITZKT  played  Schu- 
mann's  piano  concerto  In 
Aeolian  Hall  to  Walter  Damroch  s 
multltudinoas  friends  after  they 
had  been  regaled  with  a  peftq'-m- 
ance  of  TschaikowsHy's  Pathetic 
symphony— played  it  admirably, 
though  he  was  technically  not  quite 
in  his  best  form.  ,  ,,  ,  * 

Eddy  Brown,  American  violinist, 
contributed  Bruch's  Concerto  in  G 
minor  for  the  benefit  of  the  huge 
audience  that  had  assembled  in 
Carnegie  Hall  to  hear  Josef 
Stransky  conduct  Rachmaninoff  s 
richly  scored  and  melodious  feym- 
phonv  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Sibelius  s 
tone-poem,  "The  Swan  of  Tuoneia, 
and  the  Irresistibly  inspiring  pre- 
lude to  Wagner's  "Meisterslnger. 

®    ®  ® 

ANOTHER  Mlscha— he  of  th« 
fiddle— that  is  Elman,  the  in- 
imitable, held  forth  in  the  Hippo- 
drome at  a  gala  concert,  which 
enlisted  the  services  .  of  the  New- 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Artur  Bodanzky. 

He  had  chosen  the  Mendelssohn 
concerto  as  the  vehicle  of  his  meli- 
fluous  rhetoric— Bruch  and  Mendels- 
shon  in  one  day  is  something  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  And  a  gave 
for  good  measure  a  selection  of 
smaller  pieces  with  piano.  > 

But  the  eloquent  Elman  was  nOt 
the  only  stellar  attraction  at,  the 
post-prandial  entertainment  in  the 
big  arena,  for  John  Charles  Thomas, 
baritone,  sang  the  "Eri  tu"  aria 
from  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  and  a 
group  of  songs.  And  surely  the  of- 
ferings of  the  orchestra  under  Bo- 
danzky's  electrifying  baton--the 
first  and  third  movements  from 
Rimsky-KorsakoflCs  "Tsar  Sultan 
suite;  the  "Flying  Dutchman  'over- 
ture, and  the  Rakoczy  March,  did 
not  fall  Into  the  shadow  of  the  two 
luminous  onbs. 

®  ®  ® 

rpHE  programme  of  the  Metrot)oll- 
tan  Opera  House  concert  was 
given  over  entirely  to  music  more 
or  less  religious.  ,  embraced 
Gounod's  cantata,  "Gallia,  with 
Marie  Sundellus  as  the  solo  soprano, 
and  Rossini's  operatically  tloria 
"Stabat  Mater."  with  Rosa  Ponselle, 
Gabriella  Besanzoni,  Charles  Hack- 
ett  and  Jose  Mardones  forming  th»  I 
quartet  of  soloists.  Yet  while  all 
of  the  soloists  distinguished  them- 
selves, the  principal  honors  of  the 
evening  went  to  the  finely  trained 
organization  of  carollers  and  to 
their  expert  preceptor,  the  great 
chorus  master,  Glulio  Settl,  who 
officiated  as  conductor. 

®    ®  ® 

OTHER  concerts  that  deserve  to 
be  put  on  record  rwere  the  eve- 
ning of  Chamber  music  in  the! 
Wafhington  Irving  Higli  School.: 
for  -which  Sam  Franko  had  enlisted 
the  co-operation  o-f  Mary  Jordan 
and  Harold  Bauer  in  an  interesting 
and  highly  enjoyable  Brahams 
programme,  and  the  matinee  in  the 
Princess.  Theatre  of  Herbert  and 
Mary  Dittler,  violinist  and  pianist, 
■who  showed  In  sonatas  by  Bach, 
John  Ireland  and  Ernst  von  I>oh- 
nanyi  how  there  may  be  artistic 
■wedlock  In  marriage. 

And  then  there  were  the  fascina- 
tions of  Yvette  Guilbert  in  Maxlne 
Elliott's  Theatre  and  the  choreo- 
S^aphlc  alurements  R°sclianara 
in  Greenwich  Village,  both  noticed 

^'lbo\T-  the  troubled  musical 
^.fter.s— last  but  aot  least— rose  tlie 
Plargent  voice  of  Cantor  Josef 
Shilsky.  who  gave  a  rec  tal  In  the 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall. 


ila.j  i„..M,  iling. 

In  Vienna,  the  orst-while  home  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Brahms, 
the  last  in  apostolic  succession,  eight 
Philharmonic  concerts  by  the  orchestra 
of  the  Royal  Imperial  Court  Opera; 
three  or  four  by  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Music,  in  which  choral  music 
was  dominant,  and  two  conceits  for  the 
fund  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  mu- 
sicians' widows  have  heretofore  been  ! 
thought  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  popu- 
lar hunger  for  music  in  the  large  I 
forms.  I 

22  Concerts  In  Leipaic 

The  famous  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  ■ 
Leipsic  number  twenty-two  in  a  season, ' 
including  one  for  the  pension  fund  of  i 
the  orchestra  and  one  for  the  city's  i 
poor,  and  they  include  choral  music. 
We  are  not'  talking  by  the  card,  but 
chiefly  from  memory  records,  and' there 
may  be  errors  in  our  figures,  but  we 
believe  that  they  are  substantially  cor- 
rect. Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary, is  privileged  to  licar  ten  Philhar- 
monic concerts  annually;  Prague  hears 
four  Philharmonic  concerts  by  the  or- 
chestra of  the  National  Czech  Theater, 
and  the  same  number  by  the  orchestra 
of  the  National  German  Theater,  be- 
sides twenty  popular  afternoon  con- 
certs; the  Giirzenich  concerts  in  Co- 
logne number  twelve  each  season;  the  ' 
Court  Orchestra  concerts  in  Dresden  I 
twelve.  The  aristocratic  concerts  of 
the  Conservatory  Orchestra  in  Paris 
are  few  in  number,  but  there  are  many 
concerts  of  the  popular  order.  The  or- 
chestral concerts  in  London  vary  in 
number  and  character  frequently,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  many  the  vast 
population  is  expected  to  support  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  any  case  in 
order  to  realize  the  fact  that  a  record 
of  three  symphonic  concerts  in  one 
day,  nine  in  one  week  and  at  least  150 
in  a  se.'.son  of  five  months  gives  New  \ 
York  an  extraordinary  position  in 
musical  annals. 

Record  Not  So  Meritorious 

Is  the  record  as  meritorious  as  it  is 
extraordinary?  We  should  hesitate  to 
say  so.  Perhaps  when  he  is  allowed 
time  for  reflection  some  chronicler  of 
the  musical  doings  of  the  present 
Metropolitan  season  may  undertake  the 
task  of  trying  to  fix  the  relation  be- 
tween the  tremendous  activity  and 
musical  culture.  Just  now  it  is  enough 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
despite  the  large  attendance  on  the 
concerts  we  are  contemplating  they  are 
all  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  a 
few  persons  of  large  wealth  and  gen- 
erous public  spirited  impulses.  We 
add,  regretfully,  that  observations 
made  at  one  of  them  yesterday  con- 
rtrmed  the  conviction  reached  long  ago 
that  popular  taste  and  understanding 
are  diminishing  as  the  concerts  in- 
crease  in  number.  The  most  enthusi 
astic  applause  at  the  concert  of  the 
I  Symphony  Society  in  Aeolian  Hall  fol- 
lowed the  performance  of  tke  march 
j  movement  of  Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetic" 
I  symphony,  in  which  Mr.  Walter  Dam-  ^ 
rosch  evoked  such  thunderous  crashes 
of  sound  as  we  might  have  expected  to 
hear  had  we  been  standing  on  Battery 
wall  listening  to  a  bombardment  of 
Castle  Williams  by  a  fleet  of  dread- 
noughts. 

In  Strenuous  Mood 
The  effect  could  scarcely  have  beer- 
gi'eater  had  there  been  an  explosion 
of  a  ship  of  the  I'ne.  Mr.  Damrosch 
seemed  to  be  in  one  of  his  strenuous 
moods,  for  even  in  the  last  movement, 
with  its  proclamation  of  !-^opeless  de- 
spair and  disolution,  he  made  us  think 
of  murder  rather  than  death.  It  is  a 
pessimistic  preachment  which  this 
symphony  makes  at  best,  and  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Damrosch  refused  to  per- 
mit even  an  errant  gleam  of  light  to 
illumine  its  sometime  gracious  sec- 
ond movement  and  laid  lacerating 
stress  upon  the  already  too  poignant 

I  rhythms  and  harmonies  of  the  com- 
j  poser's  melanch-oly  death  wail. 
}|  Fortunately  there  was  cheer  in  the 
J  music  which  followed,  which  was  Schu- 
I  mann's  pianoforte  concerto,  the  solo 
(part  played  by  the  admirable  Mr.  Le- 
j  vitzki,  as  he  had  played  it  the  day  be- 
;  fore  at  a  Young  People's  Concert.  The 
I  fugue  from  Beehoven's  string  quartet 
jl  in  C,  which  had  been  announced  as  a 
I  middle  number  of  the  program,  was 

wisely  omitted.  There  was  enough  mu- 
ll sic  without  it. 
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Brilliant  Playing  Marks 
Philharmonic  Concert 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Thpre  were  three  orchestral  concerts 
in  New  York  yesterday,  and  within  the 
next  six  days  there  will  be  six  more, 
making  nine  in  all. 

In  Berlin  there  are  ten  Philharmonic 
concerts  in  the  season  from  October  to 
March,  inclusive,  and  about  half  as 
.nany  concerts  by  the  orchestra  of  the 
Opera  House.  The  Prussian  capital' 
used  to  be  concert-ridden,  and  may  be 
still;  but  fifteen  symphonic  concerts 
were  supposed  to  suflBce  its  music  lov- 
ers. There  were  other  affairs  in  which 
orchestras  took  part,  but  they  -were 
usually  of  the  kind,  plentiful  enough 
in  New  York  also,  at  which  half- fledged 
artists,  desirous  to  achieve  metropoli- 
tan notice,  hired  halls  and  orchestras, 
and  sometimes  complacent  critics,  and 


I  Rachmaninoff     Symphony  !•» 
[  [     Given  a  Vital  Reading  by 
j  Mr.  Stransky 

'  t    A  program  which,  while  it  was  as 
'  ifar  from  scaling  the  topmost  heights 
;as  it  was  from  appeal  to  the  ground- 
,' lings,  held  beauties  of  a  very  sub- 
I  stantial  sort  was  offered  bv  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  at  its  concert  yes- 
terday   afternoon    at    Carnegie  Hall. 
I  There    was    the    Rachmaninoff    Sym- . 
phony    in   E   minor,  the   tone  poem 
"Swan   of  Tuoneia"  of  Sibelius,  and 
those  war-horses  of  the  concert  room, 
the  prelude  from  "Die  Meisterslnger" 
and  the    Bruch    G    minor  Concerto, 
which  was  played  by  Mr.  Eddy  Brown 
Mr.  Stransky  gave  to  the  symphony 


a  rcudii^;;  bmadly  conceived  and  full 
of  vitality.  His  cHnlaxen  wefe  massive 
and  stirring  and  no  opportunity  ytt^ 
lost  to  bring  forth  the  fine  sonorities 
of  this  splendid  band.  It  was  a  well- 
knit  and  vigorously  graceful  musical 
stuclure,  standing  on  firm  foundation* 
and  crovrned  with  turrets  of  hii;h;  en 
deavor,  though  grim  fears  might  lurk 
in  its  dark  corridors.  There  is 
through  the  symphony  the  Russian 
grimness  of  mood,  as  well  in  its  play- 
ful sections  and  lyrical  flights  as  in 
its  sterner  moments,  but  it  abounds  in 
robust  musical  thought.  There  wa:- 
nothlng  finer  offered  during  the  after 
noon  than  its  second  movement,  witli 
its  incisive  rhythms  and  languorou.'i 
song. 

Less  well  knit  and  closely  coherent 
was  the  Bruch  Coi.certo,  which  was  not 
at  all  times  given  with  the  unity  o" 
purpose  to  be  desired.  The  at  timcii 
rather  capricious  rubato  of  Mr.  Bro-wn 
avemed  partly  responsible  for  this. 
Oil  the  whole,  however,  the  work  was 
played  by  him  with  a  technical  sure- 
ness  and  warmth  of  tone  which 
triumphed  over  occasional  blurred  out- 
lines and  fogginess  in  the  accompany- 
ing voices.  But  he  need  not  have 
soug'?!.  to  put  new  beauties  into  itf. 
fi'.miliar  strains.  To  disclose  any  such 
to  an  audience  to-dav  would  be  an 
achievement  indeed,  and  his  tendency 
to  overemphasis  of  the  sentiment  with 
which  the  work  is  drenched  seemed  an 
endeavor  to  paint  the  lily.  Mr.  Brown 
is  a  confident  player  and  an  accurate, 
and  a  more  straightforward  reading 
might  have  struck  a  note  of  loftier 
beauty.  He  played,  however,  witli 
variety  and  spirit. 

The  audience  was  large  and  appre- 
ciative. 

Musical  Comedy  Star  Sings 
in  Benefit  ai  Hippodrome; 
Program  of  Sacred  Music 
Given  at  the  Metropolitan 


It  is  a  pity  that  a  voice  of  the  beauty 
of  the  one  possessed  by  John  Charles 
Thomas  should  be  wasted  in  musical 
comedy.  Mr.  Thomas  sang  last  night 
at  the  Hippodrome  at  the  benefit  of 
the  Stony  Vv'old  Sanitarium  and  in 
"Eri  Tu,'!  from  Verdi's  "Ballo  in 
Maschera,"  and  the  "Pagliacci"  pro- 
logue displayed  a  voice  of  as  line  qual- 
ity and  in  the  main  as  easily  produced, 
as  any  to  be  heard  tp-day  on  the  con- 
cert or  operatic  stage.  Indeed.  Mr. 
Thomas  gave  the  prologue  as  effective- 
ly a.s  it  has  been  given  in  New  York  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  huge  audience 
responded  to  his  singing  fully  as  warm- 
ly as  it  had  previously  to  Mischa  El-  ; 
man's  admirable  playing  of  the  Men-  - 
delssohn  violin  concerto.  Mr.  Elman 
was  accompanied  by  the  New  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Artur  Bodanzky,  while  KranK  Tours 
directed  the  same  orchestra  for  Mr. 
Thomas.  In  addition,  Mr.  Bodanzky 
led  the  orchestra  in  two  movements 
from  Rimsky-Kovsakoff's  "Tsar  Sal- 
tan" suite,  in  the  overture  to  "The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman"  and  in  the  "Rakoczy 
March." 

Cantor  Gives  Recital 

At  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  evening 
Josef  Shlisky,  a  young  Jewish  cantor, 
gave  a  song  recital  and  displayed  a 
voice  of  really  remarkable  beauty  and 
power,  but  one  which  lack  of  control 
and  certain  bad  vocal  habits  and  ex- 
aggerations robbed  of  its  true  effec- 
tiveness. Of  Purcell's  "1  Attempt 
From  Love's  Sickness  to  Fly"  and 
Handel's  "Sound  an  Alarm"  he  knew 
little  of  the  style,  though  his  enuncia- 
tion was  clear  and  his  spirit  ample. 
I  He  was  better  in  "The  Gelida  Manir.a" 
land  in  "La  Dbnna  e  Mobile,"  though, 
ihere,  too,  his  faulty  phrasing  was  only 
too  evident.  Mr.  Shlisky  has  the  mak- 
lings  of  a  great  singer,  but  at  present 
he  is  not  even  a  good  one. 

Aeolian  Hall  held  a  sonata  recital  in 
I  the  afternoon,  when  Herbert  and  Mary 
iDittler  played  three  sonata.s — the  Bach 
minor,  the  Dohnany!  C  sharp  minoi 
land  one  by  John  Ireland  in  A  minor 
'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dittler  are  both  s'Sncen 
Sartists  and  showed  an  admirable  feel 
ling  for  ensemble  playing,  though  great 
!er  -warmth  of  tone  might  have  been  de 
sired.  Ihe  Ireland  sonata  was  new,  ant 
from   a  first  hearing  seemed  a  com- 
position of  considerable  interest  an< 
one  which  might  be-  heard  again  with 
profit.   

'r«o  Sacred  Works  Sung 

Two  sacred  v.'orks  were  given  at  last 
evening's  "opera  concert"  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House.  The  first  was 
Gounod's  cantata,  "Gallia,"  sung  by 
Mine.  Marie  Sundelius  and  chorus;  the 
second  was.  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater," 
sung-  hV^AIiss  Ponselle,  Mrae.  Besan- 
zoni, Mr.  Hackett  and  Mr.  Mardones. 

Mme.  Sundelius  has  had  long  experi- 
ence in  works  of  a  character  similar  to 
Gounod's  cantata.  Her  pure,  rich 
voice  rose  serenely  above  the  sturdy 
volume  of  tone  supplied  by  the  chorus 
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„d  was  effective  in  solo  passage^ 
Rossini's  beautiful  melodies  were  in 
riking  contrast  with  the  rather  sac- 
-irine  sweetness  of  the  cantatft. 
th  the  exception  of  a  rather  indif- 
lent  performance  by  Mme.  Besanzoni, 

,  (.  work  WHS  stirringly  sung. 

Yvette  Gnilbert  in  Recital 
Yvette  Guilbert  gave  another  recital 
Maxine  Elliott's  Theater  last  even- 
Th-"  most  delightful  feature  of 
aeevening  was  the  pleasing  absence  of 
.sistanta  and  pupils.    iVIme.  Guilbert 
a  host  in  herseli,  and  whether  she 
r.nerts  to  the  Yvette  of  years  ago  or 
..  mains  the  sublimated  Yvette  of  the 
;  olden   Legends,   there    is  something 
,uo-ustly  static  in  her  art  which  can 
ilTbeai-  association   with  mediocrity. 

"L  Ballades  du  Mauvais  Riche,"  "Les 
Anneaux  de  Maiianson,"  "Le  Roy 
Loys,"  "La  .Soularde"  and  '  Lcoutes 
dans'le  Jardins"  were  among  the  num- 
biTs  on  the  program. 

"lolanthe"  Well  Sung  i 
By  American  Company  \ 

V-rformance  at  Park  Theater  | 
One  of  the  Most  Elab- 
orate of  the  Series 

,(''"1"  I        Iri'iif      ' - 

"lolanthe,"  the   fairy  opera   of  the 
Gilbert  and  .Sullivan  series,  was  given 
by  the  Society  of  American  Singers  at 
<he  Park  Theater  last  evening.    It  is 
crowded  writh  good  things.    In  certain 
ways  it  suggests  "Oberon,"  but  Sulli- 
an's  fairy  music  has  a  grace  and  dis- 
i  motion  all  its  own.    The  whole  opera 
liows  composer  and  librettist  at  their 
est.    There  are  delightful  pastoral  in- 
erludes,   rousing   concerted  numbers,' 
nd  irresistibly  comic  patter  songs  by' 
he    Lord    Chancellor   and   the  peers, 
.hile  the  parliamentary   satire  is  as 
imely  as  on  the  day  when  it  first  was 
inspired.       There   arc   evidences,  too, 
hat  Sullivan  devoted  more  time  and 
hought  to  the  orchestration  of  this" 
ork  than  to  almost  any  of  his  other 
•  ■peras. 

The  production  is  one  ot  the  most 
laborate  undertaken  by  this  company 
s  regards  settings  and  costumes,  and 
;n  both  respects  the  management  has 
iieen  .'successful.      William  Danforth's 
Lord  Chancellor  was  probably  the  tru- 
est to  Gilbertian  traditions  of  all  the 
characters  on  the  stage.    Mr.  Peacock 
and  Mr.  Brainard  as  the  two  rival  earla 
crave  a   good  account  of  themselves. 
Sarah  Edwards,  resplendent  in  the  few-  ■ 
ijaws  of  the  faii-y  queen,  was  inclined  , 
t  j  chant  her  lines  a  little  too  much  in 
h<!r  opening  scene,  hut  she  improved  as  | 
the  evening  progressed. 

Gladys  Caldwell,  as  Phyllis,  was  en- 
chanting to  the  eye,  and  gave  an  alto- 
gether satisfactory  performance  of  the 

■amous  ward  in  chancery.  Mr.  Water- 1 
ous,  who  as  Private  Willis  did  not  ap-  | 
near  until  the  second  act,  filled  the  , 
•heater  with  his  generous  voice.  Miss 
Tracy's  lolanthe  was  in  her  best  and 
most  reliable  manner. 

The  chorus  of  fairies  behaved  rather 
i  better  than  the  assembled  peers.  In 
the  first  place  they  were  generally  in- 
telligible. Then,  these  fairies  were 
sure  of  their  business.  The  peers,  on 
the  other  hand  were  not  always  unani- 
mous in  their  choice  of  gestures  and 
direction.  They  also  were  inclined  to 
sing  too  fast  and  to  mumble  their 
words.  These  defects,  however,  are 
oasily  remedied  and  as  the  week  goes 
.)n  practice  no  doubt  will  tend  to  read 
•oward  nerfection.  

Maeterlinck  -  Wolf  Opera 
Given  First  Performance 
on  Subscription  Series 
at      the  Metropolitan 


.1  not  upon  action 
.  ,  ^  .  but  upon  its  phi- 

losophy .ipvht  u  01-  symbolic.  In  short, 
it  is  an  appeal' which  is  intellectual, 
rather  than  emotional  or  sensuous,  and 
Mr.  Wolff,  realizing  this,  chose  musical 
declamation  as  the  means  to  project 
Maeterlinck's  ideas.  Such  a  method  is. 
unfortunate  in  that  it  does  away  withl 
song,  and  only  in  the  last  act  is  Mr. 
Wolff  able  to  break  into  lyric  expres-, 
sion.  This  single  opportunity,  however.j 
proves  that  he  can  write  for  the  voice, 
and  leave's  the  regret  that  he  had  not 
chosen  a  subject  more  suitable  fori 
operatic  investiture.  ' 

The  nerformance  is,  on  the  whole, 
excellent.  Mme.  Delanois  and  MisS; 
Ellis  as  the  children;  Miss  Easton,  Mr. 
Ananian,  Mme.  Herat,  Mr.  Rothier, 
Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Romaine  and  Mr. 
Couzinou,  all  are  worthy  of  praise. 

I  Music  Society  Gives 

Its  Second  Concert 


Trio  Number  Most  Pleasing  ou 
Evening    Program  at 
Aeolian  Hall 

ll^fXtHttd  "TTom"  yentcraay  s   xmi  *?-[in)>»iii< 
The  program  of  the  second  subscrip-' 
tion  concert  of  the  New  York  ChambcTj 
Music  Society,  which  was  given  last 
night  in  Aeolian  Hall,  made  a  quick 
transition  from  the  classic  clarity  o£ 
Mozart  to  the  more  obscure  and  at- 
mospheric utterances  of  present  day  | 
writers  of  music.  H 

The  Mozart  was  a  Quintet  in  A  for 
string  quartet  and  clarionet.  Of  what 
followed,  the  most  ambitious  and,  on 
the  whole,  most  satisfving  number  was 
a  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  viola,  by 
Joseph  .Jongen.  It  gave  full  scope  to 
the  abilities  of  the  three  performers, 
especially  the  warm  tone  of  Mr.  Lif- 
schev  and  Miss  Baebe's  skill  and  com- 
mendable restraint  in  ensemble  play- 
ing. The  first  two  movements  wcm 
•skillfully  written  and  rich  in  eiiiotionaf 
quality;  the  l^st  a  rather  overlonii 
elaboration  of  themes  of  minor  v/orth. 
There  followed  a  quintet  f(»r  wood- 
winds and  French  horn,  by  Lpo  Sowcr- 
by,  and  a  Scherzo  Caprice,  by  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason,  in  which  all  the  play- 
ers participated. 


The    Hamboue  Trio— Jan    HambouTg.  i 

violinist:  Boris  Ilarnbourg,  'cellist,  and 
Alberto  Garcia  Guerrero,  pianist— gave  it.° 
first  concert  of  this  season  in  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 

As  a  rule  chamber  music  has  no  popular 
appeal  and  many  persons  find  such  con- 
certs dull,  but  those  who  like  music 
intiroS  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
support  a.ny  organization  in  which  the 
musicianship  of  its  members  is  as  schol- 
arly as  if!  that  of  the  HaTnborugs. 

Their  opening  number  was  a  novelty,  V 
trio,  op.  30,  by  Jo.'ieph  Jofgen,  who  is  con- 
sidered at  the  foremost  of  modern  Bel- 
gian composers.  This  composition  i.s  in 
three  movements,  Th<s  first  of  these,  a 
prelude,  did  not  interest  the  audience  ae 
much  as  did  the  very  vigorous  finale.  Tb? 
work  is  modern  in  treatment,  melodic  and 
of  decidedly  cheery  rhythm.  A  sweet  can- 
tilena passage  sounded  strangely  like  an 
arabesiue  of  Debussy,  but  then  these  ultar 
1  tonal  plangencies  are  nothing  if  not  rem- 
iniscent of  the  great  master  of  rnodcrr! 
harmonies. 

Like  Verhaeren,  Jongen  does  not  portray 
life  as  strawberrie.s  and  cream  served  iii 
a  golden  bowl  while  one  reclines  on  fln»' 
.silken  cushion.^.  It  is  the  iJe, cream  con' 
.«he  pushcart  vender,  the  wfcrker  that  arc 
.interesting  because  they  .art  realltief: 
of  most  of  our  people.  The  finale  .sug 
gesled  an  a.nimated  .'•trecl  so»ne,  a  blo<  k 
party  with  everyone  daiioing  lo  popul.jr 
rhythmic  mca.'ure.  Jong-en  i,s  not  profound 
in  his  phlo.«ophy,  but  his  music  is  real  Ir. 
It.s  image.'!. 

Other  numbers  on  the  prograjrime  wert 
the  ever  delightful  trio  op.  TO,  in  D  major, 
of  Beethoven,  and  that  fine  sonata  op. 
for  violin  and  piano,  of  Lazzari. 
The  playing  ot  the  trio  la>.;ked  smootOi- 

i>»  ,>,.  ),.uiu  Mi|»i.iTrra7r;S«  The  tone  wa*  not  well  balanced  Ar 

'"■„."■:„■        .    J  Itimes  It  -way,  impos.sil.le  to  get  the  cellist  h 

"The  Blue  Bird"  received  its  first  ^^^^^^     Lazzari's  sonata  weni  better  ih^r 
p.rformance  in  the  ^'egular  subscripuon  j^^g^^'s  trio,  because  there  was  a  decider 
scries  last  night  at  the  .»\f."°P°  "^^"'  Jlmprovementi  in  the  violinist'.-  intoaatioi^ 
and  a  typical  Monday  mght  audience 
sat  in   its  usual  placidity,  applauded  ^ 


its  usual  gentle  manner,  and  gen- 
erallv  anpeared  to  enjoy  itself  accord- 
ing "to  the  time-honored  custom  of 
Monday  night.  -  For  the  success  of  the 
Wolff-Maeterlinck  opera  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  has  poured  out  his  resources 
with  magnificent  generosity.  As  a 
spectacle  "The  Blue  Bird"  is  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  art  of  the  scene 
painter,  the  designer  and  the  stage 
director.  For  this  we  have  to  thank 
Boris  Anisfeld  and  Richard  Ordynski, 
while  Mr.  Wolff  himself  directed  the 
orchestra  in  the  manner  to  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  is  both  an  admirable 
conductor  and  the  composer  of  the 
mnsic.  .  ,  ,  , 

The  music  itself  is  graceful  and 
pleasing,  it  is  well  made,  it  never  in- 
trudes nor  halts  the  action,  and  it  irn- 
proves  upon  a  second  hearing.  In  at- 
tempting to  set  to  music  the  Maeter- 
linck libretto,  Mr.  Wolff  took  upon 
himself  a  herculean  task.    The  libretto 


NOTED  ARTISTS  SING 
AT  BAGBY  MUSICALE 

Large  Audience  Entertained 
i         at  Waldorf-Astoria. 


iMr.  Bagby  hegan  another  series  of 
his  musical  mornings  yesterday  in  the  1 
grand  ballroom  or  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
which  was  filled  with  a  fashionable  i 
audience.  The  artists  were  Miss  Frieda . 
Hempel,  soprano;  Miss  Gabriella  Besan- 
zoni,  contralto  ot  the  Metropolitan 
Oper?»  and  Percy  Grainger,  pianist.' 
Bichard  Hageroan  aAff  Conraad  Boa 
were  the  accompanist,?.  Miss  Hempe 
sang  "Sweet  Bird"  from  HaendeVs  "H 
Pensieroso,"  with  flute  obli?;ito  by  Vn- 
j  gust  Rodeman;  also  a  j;ro' 


in  iJiigliih  and  Krenwi 

zetti's   opera     "The  U 

Hoglmeht"  the  aria  in  luiiu,/.   ■  v.vl  I  „ 

Francia,"  ..  .  "-^ 

Miss  Besanzoni's  numbers  Included 
an  aria  from  "La  Gioconda,"  BJmberg.s 
..^nil"'  ■'^'".l^u'"  Spanish  and  Italian 
songs  and  "Che  Faro."  from  Gluck's 
Orfeo.  Mr.  Grainger  played  the  Liszti 
Rhapsodic  Xo.  12.  some  of  hl.i  own  comj 

Srel'ett."''"'^  ^^'^"->- 

An  ovei-ture  by  a  Bohemian,  a,  Rus- 
sian piajio  concerto,  a.  aymphony  by 
another  Russian,  a  Parisian  pianist,  a 
Philadelphia  orchestra  with  a  Polish- 
Irish  conductor — there's   variety  for 
you  if  you  are  interested  in  ethnology ; 
or  if  you  happen  to  be  a  pragnatlsh 
why  then  you  may  ea.slly  claim  that 
out's  is  a  pluralistic  universe.  The 
world  is  crowded  with  aU  sorts  of 
thing-g  and  Carnegie  Hall,  too,  was 
jammed  to  tihe  doors  with  Stokawski 
worBhipi>ers  last  nlgtot.    Members  of 
this  cult  ossemtole  monthly  to  watch 
the  magrnetlc  conductor  wave  hia  ba- 
ton all  over  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra.   Truly  a  nigfht  crowded  with  a 
thousand  and  one  emotions.  What  was 
it  all  aibout?  WUiat  haippened? 
I    In  the  sttlDiway  where  ideas  crysrtal- 
Ize  more  swiftly  than  any  other  spot 
in  Greatest  Gotham,  a  series  of  tone- 
pdctiires  passed  down  the  corridoirs  of 
our  memory,  (beginning  with  a  rough 
and  ready  performance  of  Smetana's 
merry    overtuie    to    "The  Bartered 
Bride,"  including  an  unfortunate  slip 
in  the  woodwind.    All  of  which  re- 
called the  story  of  the  accommodat- 
ing landlord  who  offered  his  guest  an 
omelette,  hut  balked  at  offering  him 
soft-boiled  eggs.  Now  the  <band  from 
the  Quaker  City  has  several  weak 
partments  and  the  Smetana  music 
cruelly   exposed   the    string  choirs, 

I  Omelette?  Tea.   But  not  eggs  solo. 
I    Mr.  Stokowski's  fires  momentailly 
paled  When  Mr.  Alfred  Cortot  won 
I  thunderous  applause  af  ter  his  (brill- 
:  iant  interpretation  of  Rachmaninov's 
(D  minor  piano  concerta,  the  third  in 
I  which  the  composer  has  recently  been 
heard.    Mr.  Cortot  has  ail  tho  Tirtues 
of  the  French  school  of  piano  playing — 
clarity,    precision,   finesse,  rhythmic 
vitality— but  he  was  snowed  under  by 
the  heavy  scoring  in  the  last  move- 
ment; better  say,  he  was  shelled  un- 
der, for  surely  a  terrific  conflict  was 
portrayed.  There  were  martial  meas- 
ures, the  (battery  of  drums,  kettla, 
snare,  side  side  drums,  and  the  usual 
tytnpani,  also  cymbals.   It  was  mag- 
nificent and  it  was  war.    But  Rach-  | 
maninov   made  himself   overwhelm- 1 
ingly  heard  in  this  episode,  and  Mr.  ' 
Cortot  did  not.   A  question  of  muscle. 

But  Cortoa  played'  beautifully  in  the 
two  preceding  movements,  especially 
in  the  homophomic  opening,  a  plaint- , 
ive  Russian  melody,  delivered  ini 
unisons  with  poetic  feeling.  The  workj 
is  not  so  poetic  as  the  second  con- 
certo; it  is  like  a  series  of  candenzas 
for  piano  and  orcJhestra.  The  writing 
for  the  keylboaxd  is  idiomatic,  more 
idiomatic  In  fact  than  Tchaiokovski's. 
lliere  Is  much  elalborate  ornamenta- 
tion,  and  in  the  brief  introduction  to 
the  final  section  we  heaa-  the  Russia,n 
musician  toying-  with  new  harmonicl 
intervals.  The  rhythmic  variety  and! 
vigor  of  this  finale  is  electrifyng. 
There  is  no  suspicion  of  caviar 
gllg(h+ly  fly-blown  as  is  suggested  In 
the  first,  taie  F  sharp  minor  concerto. 
Nevertheless,  the  music  doesn't  seem 
to  get  anywlierp,  nor  are  its  themes 
eloquent  or  original.  The  composer, 
who  was  present  was  cheered.  So  was 
the  French  virtuoso.  So  was  Mr.  3to- 
Iconski,  wlio  provided  a  sympathetic 
aocompanlment  to  the  pianist. 

The  evening  of  enthusiasm,  sev- 
eral misplaced  but  genuine,  ended 
with  tlhe  fifth  symphony  of  Tchai- 
kowstoi.  And  L-eopold  the  Conqueror 
made  ftappy  the  hearts  of  his  curt. 

iVliss  Kumsey  in  Concert 

Singer,  Unknown  Locally,  Makes 
Successful  Debut 

Miss  Ellen  Rumsey,  a  singer  un- 
known to  local  audiences,  made  her 
New  York  debut  last  night  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  Her  program  was  a  varied  one, 
opening  with  three  airs  in  the  old 
style  by  Cesti  and  Donaudy,  followed 
by  a  group  of  Brahms,  then  a  French 
group  and  finally  a  group  of  folk  songs. 

Miss  Rumsey  displayed  a  voice  of  a 
peculiarly  rich  quality  and  of  ample 
power,  and  she  showed  an  understand- 
ing of  the  virtues  of  legato.  She  was 
manifestly  nervous,  and  this  inter- 
fered at  times  with  her  phrasing,  while 
her  enunciation  in  the  French  songs 
might  have  been  clearer.  But  on  the 
whole  it  was  a  debut  which  ouffht  to 
encourage  her,  as  besides  her  natural 
gifts  she  showed  an  intelligence  of  in- 
terpretation which  is  unusual  for  so 
young  a  singer. 

Miss  Rumscy's  audience  was  large, 
and  it  was  more  than  usually  enthusi- 


TWO  SINGERS  HEARD 
(\j^^IN  LOCAJ^DEBUIS 

'AAlen    McQuhae    and  ^ Ellen 
Rumsey  Give  Recitals. 

Allen  McQuhae,  a  tenor  from  Cleve- 
•ind,  gave  his  first  song  recital  here 
e.-iterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr. 
^cQuhae's  voice  Is  not  one  of  dramatic 
imbre.  but  it  easily  lends  it.self  to  songs 
f  feeling  and  sentiment. 

His  breath  support  was  not  always 
iim  and  he  sometimes  unpleasantly 
,'orced  his  tone.  Generally,  however,  hi.--' 
•oice  was  smoothly  produced.  His  style 
vas  good  in  Handel's  "Where  K'er  You* 
A'alk"  .ind  his  diction  clear. 

In  Beethoven'.s' "Adelaide"  there  ware 
idniirable  phra.sing  and  a  good  legato,  i 
^rahms's  "Serenade"  was  well  sung  and  i 
lad  to  be  repeated.  .Vniong  several  Irish  , 
lirs  In  the  list  was  "The  Snowy  Breasted  j 
?earl,"  and  in  an  American  group  was) 
■Jean,"  by  Charles  (Jilbert  Sprosa.  tlu  { 
icrompanist  of  the  al'lerii'ison.  With  j 
ome  further  cjaching  in  the  niceties  or 
tone  produftion  and  color  variety  Mr. 
'IiCJuhae  t-hould  become  a  singer  of 
5onie  importHiue  in  the  concert  field. 

In  the  evening  in  the  same  hall  KUsn 
Rumsey,  contralto,  gave  her  first  song 
recital  here.  She  disclosed  a  voice  of 
nezzo  .'foprano  range  and  fine  quality. 
Her  delivery  gave  evidence  of  genuine 
mu."'ical  in.>;tincts  and  a  certain  amount 
ot  schooling,  though  as  a  whole  it  lacked 
vocal  finesse.-  That  her  appearance  in 
recital  was  nrenialure  was  clearly. showi 
by  her  interpretatian  of  Brahms'.";  "En- 
dui  ing  Lo\i\  '  which  was  entiic!'-  '„ - 
I'l'iul  he   .cal  power.---. 


BAKLANOFF  IS  ARRESTED. 

ItiKiKluii       Biirytonc       <.f  Cbicag(4\ 
Opera   .'V<-c-a»ed  by  AVoiuaii,  If 

Special  Dcupatcli  lo  Thk  Sr/.v. 
I  Chicago.  .Tan.  6. — George  Baklanoff, 
the  noted  Russian  barytone  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company,  was  arrested  to- 
day at  the  Congress  Hotel  on  a  deporta- 
tion warrant  signed  by  Secretary  of 
l^abor  Wilson, 

The  warrant  cliaises  the  opera  star 
with  improper  conduct  toward  Vera 
Amazer.  She  had  complained  to  the 
Government  officials  here  that  Baklanoff 
accompanied  her  on  tours  of  the  country 
on  (he  7)retence  that  he  was  unmarried.  ; 
P^ecently  she  learned  that  he  has  .i  wife 
and  children  in  Russia,  she  alleged. 
Baklanoff  was  released  under  $1,000  bail] 
IHMfling  a  licportation  hearing-. 

Swetana's  overture  to  "Tlie  Bartere 
Bride."  Rachmaninoff s  Concerto  No.  3 
In  D  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra  and  i 
Tschaikowsky's  Symphony  No.  5  In  E 
minor  made  up  the  programme  of  the 
visiting  orchestra  from  Philadelphia  at  its 
concert  last  night  In  Carnegie  Hall 

All  jokes  relative  to  the  tempo  of  the 
Quaker  City  must  be  religated  to  ancient 
history,  for  surely  the  advent  of  Leopold 
.Stokowski  to  conduct  its  orchestra.  Us 
musical  life  has  speeded  up  to  the  limit 
of  e-Tcitement  and  thrill.    The  orchestra 
played  ,  ^th,  great  volume  of  tone  eu 
perbly  "  conOrolled,   and   with  a  vibrant 
iqnialitj-   tha!    made   pulses    throb  more 
quickly.     Mr.    Stokowski    gets  unusual 
dramatic    effects:    he    quickens  tcmpns 
already  quick,  his  contrasts,  sometimes 
subtle    soTietimes    sudden,    startle  with 
their  unexpectedness.  Even  if  one  objects 
to  thinking,  and  likes  to  take  one's  music 
jto  comfortable  dreaming,  one  finds  one- 
self forced  to  listen  with  thoughtful  at- 
Itentlon  and  anjoy  the  process.   Five,  color 
Imuslc  as  played  by  the  Philadclphians 
'under  Mr.  Stokowski's  baton. 

ATfred  Cortot  was  the  soloist  in  the 
Rachmaninoff  Concerto.  This  concerto, 
composed  by  a  master  pianist  need.s  a  mas- 
ter pianist  for  its  successful  performance 
This  Mr.  Cortot  is.  He  played  with  dazzl- 
ing brilliance,  with  crystallive  tone,  with 
superb  rhythmic  accents.  He  has  not  the 
broad  sweep  of  Rachmaninoff,  who  has 
played  this  concerto  with  our  local  or- 
chestras, nor  has  he  the  dynamic  power 
when  taking  accelerando  passages  cres- 
cendo. In  the  climax  of  the  finale  hi.<; 
tone  did  not  sustain  itself  against  the 
massive  orchestral  detonation.  But  wi 
ie  mere  quibbling  for  his  interpretative 
jower  and  his  technique  are  of  a  high  or- 

I  der.  They  excited  the  audi6nc«  to  ad 
miration  that  was  not  confined  to  polite 
clapping  of  the  hand  but  found  expres- 
sion in  shouts  and  cheers. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  Joined  in  the  demon- 
stration and  when  the  audience  discovered 
him  there  was  more  applause. 


Miss  Ellen  Rumsey's  Debut 
Miss  Ellen  Rumsey,  a  rather  attractive 
young    woman    given    to    pictures  .inri 
posing,  made  her  dSbut  in  a  song  recital 
last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.    Her  voice 
a  mezzo  soRrano,  of  extended  range  u.ml 
of  good  quaUty,  sweet  and  fresh,  but  no. 
sufficiently   schooled  for  public  appear- 
ance.   Her  interpretative  power  Is  as  im- 
mature as  her  vocal.    While  her  pro- 
gramme  revealed   her  intellectual  Uislt 
and  her  ambition  it  also  revealed  her  Iim 
itations  in   style  and  technique.     It  in- 
cluded old  airs  and  songs  by  Brahm 
Paure.  FourdraJn  and  Weckerlin. 


flAVONIC  CONCERT 
BY  PHILADELPHIANS 


Alfred  Cortot,   Solo  Pianist, 
Plays  at  His  Best. 


Tlu'  third  concert  of  tlic  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  which  took  place  last  evening 
ri  Carn*if;ie  Hall,  was  devoted  to  Slav- 
nlc  music.  The  conlpoaUions  offered 
.ere  Snietana's  "Bartered  Kridr^"  ovei- 
ure.  riachtnanlMov  s  third  concerto  tor 
ianoforto  and'  orchestra,  and  Uie  fifth 
yraphony  of  Tschaikowsky.  The  solo 
ianU  .  was  Alfred  Cortot  of  Paris. 
The  concert  was  one  of  g-reat  excel- 
iiee.  yet  it.  afforded  little  material  for 
"tailed  comnienl.  .Snietaiia's  familiar 
.ertui-e  was  pla,\-ed  at  a  breatlile.ss 
iiipo.  which  serxcd  to  reveal  the  mill- 

■  .V  pracision  of  tlie  assembly  of  vir. 
osi.  One  patent  lechnigal  slip  in  the 
'Ml  wind  wa,«  the  only  noticeable  blem- 
1  on  a  brilliant  performance, 
.taolunanlnov  played  his  third  oon- 
'  io  not  long  ago  with  the  New  Yoi  k 
iiiphoiiy  Society.  It  is  impossible  to 
)\v  wliether  last  evening's  repetition  of 
'  worl;  invited  any  comparison.  Tlioio 
d  be  none  exce))t  the  remark  that 

)ile  .Ml.  Cortot  is  not  a  pianist  of  the 
nine  type,  as  Kachmaninov  i.<;,  he  gave 
lighly  interesting  and  stimulating  hni- 
lon  of  royal  roaring, 
iu  the  more  delicate  passages  his  play- 
had  a  most  beautiful  orispness  and 
^^intlllant  clarity.    The  ensemble  was 
.■eptionally  good.    The  work  gives  the 
phestra  much  to  say,  and  it  wns  said 
t  evening  with  eloquence.    The  total 
[suit  was  admirable  and  the  audience 
[is  stirred  to  enthusiastic  applause. 

Alfred  Cortot  Returns 

.'Vlfred   Cortot.   after     the  veteran 
Jalnt-gaens  the  mo.gt  eminent  of  'iv- 
ng  French  pianists,  and  professor  of 
ivanced  pianoforte  playing    at    the } 
'aris  ConseiTatoi-y,  has  just  returncJ  . 
r  a  second  visit  to  the  United  State?  I 
nd  made  his  first  appearance  of  tlic  | 
irrent  season  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  i 
SM  as  soloist  of  the  third  concert  ! 

■  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  had  j 
■en  announced  to  play  the  Schumann  j 

oncerto,  but  as  that  work  had  been  ) 
-fformed  here  twice  in  the  four  day;; 
receding,  a  last-moment    change  of 
logramrne  substituted  for    it  Rach- 
aninoff'S  Concerto  No.  3,  in  D  minor.  ! 
his  had  been  played  toy  the  com-  i 
oser  himself    with    the  New  York 
ymphony  Orchestra  in  Aeolian  Hall 
December  7  last   amid  scenes  of 
i-eat  enthusiasm,  but  it  may  be  said 
^  once  that  M.  Cortofs  performanca 
it  was  an  even  more  impressive  one. 
Orig-inality,  power  and  a  spirit  not 
immon  In  western  European  music 
form  the  works  of  the  Russian  com- 
>ser,  and  this  one  is  a  serious  piece 
music,  rich  in  novel  Ideas,  elabo- 
Uted  with,  masterly  skill  in  the  or- 
>estral  as  well    as    the  pianoforte 
Its,  and  so  intended  not  merely  or 
fen  primarily  for  the  dl.splay  of  a 
rtuoso's  powers— though  its  techni- 
il  difficulties  are  awesome  enough  in 
I  conscience.   Except  for  its  opening 
"leme,  of  soaring  grandeur,  the  con- i 
rto  Is  not  noteworthy  for  melodic  j 
larm  or  sustained    singing;    it    is  i 
liefly  interesting  and  significant  for' 
strikingly  novel  and  elaborately' 
terwoven  rhythmic  structure.  And' 
is  M.  Cortot  elucidated  in  ma.sterly  I 
shion  and    with    consummate  ai  t.  '■ 
e  played  the  whole  work  in  virile, 
anly  style  and  with  a  surprisingly  \ 
g  tone— a  tone  of  diamond  brilliance  \ 
id  of  diamond  hardness  aJ.so,  in  the  ; 
-in,  though  where  the  composer  pro-  i 
ied  melodies  of  singing  tone  he  sang  ' 
im  eloquently. 

~~-Sl?lS9^!]«L^lWs^3ndprovided  ^ 

0   accompaniment    that  "  was  finelv 
impathetic    and  artistically  finished 
)r  the  most  part,  but  at  cimes  became 
»it  too  loud.  ,At  the  end  there  wks 
8-i-eat  demonstration  of  jcvous  ap- 
••oval,  with  .so  many  recalls  for  the 
I'anist    that   finally   he  brought  the 
l^nductor  out  \\ith  him  to  share  in  the 
audits.    And  then,  at  the  intermis- 
on,  many  people  espied  Mr.  Rach- 
anmoff.  as  he  rose  from  his  seat  in 
parquet  and  strode  to  an  exit,  and 
ley  cheered  him  also, 
rrhe  concert  began  with  a  rather 
ugrh    and    ragged    performance  of 
netenas  "Bartered  Bride"  overture 
ended   with   a  more  acceptable 
esentation  of  Tchaikovsky's  power- 
alid  adorable  Fifth  Symphony  ia 
'fh    Mr.   Stokowski    .ind  lus 


filled  the  b  ill  to  the  door.s  and  tnt- . 
ceiling,  apd  .several  hundred  people, 
hud  to  lie  turned  a^.'ay  for  lack  of  | 

French  Artist,  After  Absence  of 
Two  Years,  Is  Pleasing  to  Large 
Audience — 'L'ltaliana  in  Algeri' 
Presented  at  the  IVIetropolitan 


AFTI 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

FTER  an  absence  of  about  ttfa 
years  from  the  local  concert 
platform,  Mauric«  Dumeenil, 
French  pianist,  emerged  from  the 
shadows  yesterday  afternoon  at  a 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Ho  was 
heard  and  applauded  by  a  largo  and 
thoroughly  sympathetic  audience. 

If  Monsieur  Dumesnll'a  previous  | 
appearances  dirt  not  leave  indellible  | 
Impression  reference  to  newspaper 
fllos  may  brintf  ''o  meraary  that  lie 
was  formerly  u,.:c-used  of  exultingf 
somewhat  too  '  xuborantly  In  his 
tuuscular  strenv 

At  that  time  .,  ..nsleur  Dumesnll 
had  a  pianoforte  of  another  m%ke  at 
his  disposal.  Moreover,  he  wouid 
not  have  been  the  first  to  gua!?e  tli* 
acoustics  of  the  auditorium  wrongl.v. 
At  any  rate,  he  played  yesterday 
with  sufficient  discretion,  though  it 
must  bo  said  that  hiB  touch  is  not 
of  the  luscious  variety. 

A  straigibtforward  pianist  Is  Mon- 
Biur  Dumesnil,  a  musician  who  ad- 
dresses himself  to  Jiis  audltora 
without  any  air.s  or  preteusione. 
With  a  crtsp  and  thorougnly  ra- 
liable  technique  at  his  command  lie 
played  throu!?hout  the  afterijoon  m 
a  manner  marked  by  clarity,  bal- 
ance, precision,  rythmical  incisive - 
ness  and  energy.  .Inspiring  he  was 
not.  But  then  it  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  storm  the  heights  ol 
Parnassus.  ,        ,  , 

His  programme  embraced  Haydn  s 
Andante  con  Variazioni  In  F  minor; 
Beethoven's  Sonata,  "Appasaion- 
ata";  Debussy's  "Prelude"  and  "Ee- 
llets  dans  I'Kau";  Albeniz'a  'El 
Puerto"  and\  "El  Albaicin";  a  tone 
picture  by  Vuillemin,  entitled  "Caril- 
lons dans  la  Eaie.  '  and  making  e..- 
fectiva  use  of  clangorous  chimes; 
two  studies  by  biszt — the  one  m 
y>  flat,  "Tin  Sospiro,"  and  the  Paga- 
ninian  "Campanella" — and  a  group 
of  pieces  by  Chopin. 

®   ®  ® 

i  "pOSSlNT'S  amusing  comedy,  "L'ltal- 
iana  in  Algeri,"  had  another 
hearing  in  the  IMetropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night,  affording  innocent 
pleasure  to  a  fairly  larg-e  audience. 
While  not  a  great  work  (sureiy 
Signor  Gatti-Casazza  did  not  put 
forward  as  a  specimen  of  lofty  in- 
spiration) it  is  the  youthful  work 
of  a  great  composer,  and  as  such 
deserved  admission  into  the  reper- 

*^°lt'was  sung  and  acted  last  night 
iby  the  cast  heard  before.  Gabrlella 
Besanzoni  sang  once  more  the  florid 
music  of  Isabella.  Charles  Hacltatt 
adapted  himself  to  the  high  tesal- 
tura  of  Liadoro.  Giuseppe  de  Luca 
devoted  hia  talents  to  the  part  of 
Taddeo.  Marie  Sundellus  imperson- 
ated Elvira.  Adamo  Didur  gave 
onoo  more  a  highly  amusing  ibufto 
portrayal  of  the  uxorious  Mustafa. 
Kathleen  Howard  vras  the  Zulma 
and  Millo  Plcco  the  Haly.  Gennaro 
Papl  conducted. 


In  the  evening'  at  the  new  Si.xt.v -third 
Street  Music  Hall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Bloeh.  violin:!<t  siid  pianist,  gave 
the  first  of  their  two  sonata  recitals  to 
a  eonsidei-ablc  andieuee  and  with  defi- 
nite artistic  success.  Mozart's  B  flat 
major.  Mapnard's  G  ma.ior  (first  time 
here^  and  Biahms's  r»  minor  were  the 
s-ouatas  chosen,  and  they  proved  to  be 
'beautifully  .suited  to  tlie  two  artists  and 
extremely  satisfactory  to  the  audience 
as  played  by  the  tv,o  artists 


BOSTON 


rolii.  i  ..  U.J   ill   ^1    ■  ■  ■■   '  I-        ■  I"-  '  '  '  ' 

KOpriii^o  from  Boston  and  the  jflHllini.; 
orchestra  of  that  town  ■  furnished  th.- 
twelve  string;  and  wind  players,  led  by 
OeorBca  Longy.  who  with  Mary  Shaw 
.'^waln  pianist,  accompanied  Miss 
Frank'.i  array  of  new  French  sonBs-  It 
must  bo  a  chameleon  voice  that  follows 
lh<'  tone  eolorw  tjf  Erlunger's  "  La  Nuit 
A-av.i  rizbii,"  with  Its  shimmer  of  flute, 
elarin't.  ba.ssoon,  violln.s,  viola.  four 
muted  'ecUcs  and  li^ii.-tom.  Thi.s  the 
Blnirer  did,  as  well  as  Hhen6-.Baton  s 
■  l,a  Morf  des  Amants,"  while  Brians-  , 
er's  ■■  Carnival  "  wa.s  encored  bpfore  the 
a.ssi.stlng  players  could  eave  the  sXkS''- 

There  wefo  but  two  fOngl.sh  pieces.  In 
od  ,'^lye,  one  with  upward  scaes  we  sung:  ' 
a   weakness   of  diction   was   atoned    in  ■ 
"  ily  Liovey  Ceia  "  for  flna  encorao. 

I  James  Gibbons€!uneker  J 

TH^  BOSTON  ORCHESTRA 
A  hoBty  nieht  Ur  iMnsa:  •  ■* 

night   for   musit-imaking;    B-  nasty 
night  for  musicians,  above  all,  for 
music  cpitics  ^nd  all  Boi-te^of  tem-i 
peramental   oats.     But   the   Boston  , 
Si'iilphony,  Ofchestra  played  Brahths 
fas-  if-the  sKles  were;  azure,  full  ot 
=fid<ile5  and  aAgels,  as  the  old  sayiQg 
goes.     To  came  (back- to  earth,  the 
third  concert  of  the' seasorr  was  heard 
in  CarneKie  Hall.  It  was  the  most  in- 
terSfSfair :  thus  faf  of  the  seizes 
because  the  band  ,  played  beautifully 
and  Conductor  Pierre  Monteux  read, 
the  first  sympbony  .of  Brahms  in  an 
eloquent  'manner.      So,    wind  and 
Weather, '  tousdcally :  speaking,  were 
two  pa  tious,  after  all.  .  ■ 

Mr.  Monteux's  musicianship  was 
put  to- a^  stern  test  in  the  Brahms,  and 
we  do -not  hesitate  to  state  tbat^we 
have  oAver  beard .  him  interpret,  a 
gr^t  syiAphony  like  this  with  such 
lut^ority  and  sympathetic  uader- 
st^ndine.  .  "Ce  cher  copain  Pierre 

suffered. the  lot  of  the  versatile;; 
wl^en  he  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
'Opera  we  were  sure  that  he^  would 
he- better  placed  in  the  concert  room. 
When  he  L^umed  the.  cpnductorsh4P 
of  the  Boston  Orchestra  we  pra^^ed 
his  tinished  reading  ot  Le  poq^  d  Oi 
And  last  night  he  presented  a  laige 
and  delighted  audience  with  a  satis- 
factory version  of  tjie  c  mmor^ym- 
r,>,/inv  The  blue  bird  Of  happiness 
leldorA  b^ats  its  wings  about  the  head 
of  an^  cooduclor.  No,  not  even  Mr,  , 

go  into  details,  tha  syin- 
phony  was  massive  and  passiona  c  n, 
i  ?heTrM  movement,  tenderly,  poetic  in 
I  tlie  second  of  a  just  tempo  and  bal- 
ance in  "hi  allegi-etto  and  ■  spirited,  m 
I  m^finale     There  were  homogeneity, 
S'^tS,' power  and  tonal  plangei^cy^  | 
The.principal  performers  m  the,^^^^^^^^^ 

'^'°ter'''7hl  fuit  horn^st  and  Mr.' 
Sm'y     4ho    swallowed    a  ,  certain, 

^^^^^^^ 
rntnrihof  ^Tht"  "umfner  is  a-. 

I  Sm  we 

Pempsey,  ?'  .'^^?'^,,  tV  whenever  we 

■f  ;       fl  snort.    Suffice  to  say  that 
iiity  or  a  spo' wore  au- 

^^-^^"^^  ^ 

of  glory  .f]^^^i\ts'^'was  finished.  It 
"Iiphcgmja  in  A^"®,  and  color, 

w^is  .charming  if  ^^^^J  *3^4re  of  a 
and  aeam  the  stiin»  cno 
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Parsifal"    tof^°™"?;,sted  one.  closed 

j,l.«hall_longrem.emJber;^_^^^_^  . 

Augusta  Cottlow,  Pianist,  Plays. 

-Augusta  Cottlow  performed  a  service 
to  musicians  lost  night  by  giving  her 
concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  wlUiout  a 
"free"  ticket;  a  pianist  of  established 
ability,  she  invited  those  who  would 
hear  her  to  come  and  buy.  It  may  have 
taken  courage  to  face  an  auditorium  in 
i  which  those  present  were  massed  on 
1  one  side  of  the  house  having  a  view  of 
the  keyboard,  but  without  the  usual  pro- 
fessional friends  in  the  "  family  "  pews, 
a  reward  of  courteous  attention  and 
musical  appreciation.  Miss  Cottlow 
played  in  an  Interesting  manner  Bee- 
thoven's A  major  sonata,  op.  101 ;  also 
some  Chopin,'  the  "  Carnival  "  of  Schu- 
mann, a  hianuscript  diige  by  S.  Walter 
Krebs,  and  a  Russian  dance  by  Liapou- 
now.  ^  

"Faust"  Sung  to  a  Big  Audience. 

"  Faust  "  was  sung  to  a  large  audi- 
ence at  the  Metropolitan  last  evening. 
Mme.  Farrar,  Messrs.  Ma.rtinelli,  and 
Rothler  led  the  cast,  and  Albert  Wolff 
conducted.  Tonight  the  house  is  sold 
out  for  the  season's  first  "  Coq  d'Or." 

A  program  of  songs  out  of  the  or- 
dinary and  a  young  singer  of  more 
than  average  quality  were  the  combina- 
tion yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
ffnll.    The    singer    was    Miss  Ethel 


Monteux  Con 
ance  of  Brahm 

The   Boston  Symphoi,,   

its  third  visit  of  the  season,  gave  caus'e, 
for  rejoicing  to  its  friends  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night,  first  by  a  beautiful  per- 
formance of  Brahms's  C-minor  sym- 
phony, led  by  the  French  conductor,  , 
Pierre  jionteux,  and  second,  both  in  this 
work  and  in  Wagner's  "  Parsifal  "  pre- 
lude, by  a  .superb  quality  of  strings, 
which  defied  a  night  of  soft,  soggy 
weather.  After  the  symphony  Mr.  Mon- 
teux rightly  beckoned  Uie  band  to  rise 
with  him  In  acknowledging  the  applause. 
In  the  "  Parsifal  "  music,  of  which  a 


xii  uin;  jTrtiana.!  iiiusje.  or  wnich  a 
dramatic  revival  is  pending,  it  is  certain 
no  finer  sororities  have  been  attained 
during  the  recent  years  of  little  Wp.g- 
ner;  the  conductor  took  two  reejills  be- 
fore the  house  insisted  on  having  the 
Ti-hole  orchestra  stand  again.  Before 
Wagner's  prelude  came  Gluck's  to  "  Iph- 
igenla  in  Aulia,"  and  after  it  Liszt's  in- 
tended diabolic  dance,  the  "  Mephisto 
Waotz,"  composed  for  a  village  tavern 
scene  in  Lenau's  "  Faust." 


ETHEL  FRANK  SINGS. 


Gives  New  French  Songs,  with  Aid 
of    Boston   Orchestra  Players. 

Ethel  Frank  won  a  "  first  "  anrHrr.r'.i 


!  i;uik,  of  Boston,  and,  apart  from  lu  r 
■  r.lched     enunciation,     she  proved 
lerself  an  artist  of  excellent  attain- 
iTienls.    Uer     voice     was     light,  but 
pleasing,     uniform     in     timbre  and 
fluently    produced.    Her    gongs  cow- 
ised  as  their  composers  Rhene-Baton, 
Itnnsky-Korsakow,    Turina,  Mouflsorg- 
•  ky,    Scarlatti,    Handl,    Dcfosse,  t>i 
langer,     WoUette,     Delage,  Brunca.., 
Widdr,  Gracff  and  Cook,  and  in  aom. 
of  those  she  was  assisted  by  members 
of   the   Boston   Symphony  Orchestra, 
with    Georges    Longy    conducting.  1'- 
!  was    a    pity    that    the    singer's  fin.' 
natural  voice,  intelligence  and  excel 
i  lent  emotional  endowment  should  have 
i  been  so  handi'capped  by  her  utter  ina- 
bility to  render  her  words  intelligible. 
She   was  very  warmly  greeted  by  a 
large  audience. 
I      In  the  evening  Augusta  Cottlow  gave 
H  piano  recital  before  a  small  audiene- 
Miss  Cottlow  is  an  admirable  artisi 
well  grounded,  possessed  of  a  facile, 
even  brilliant,  technique,  she  is  always 
intelligent,  and  often  poetic,  in  her  in- 
■  terpretations.    Her     playing     of  the 
;  Beethoven   Sonata    Op.   104    was  ad- 
!  mirable  in  its  poise  and  dynamic  bal- 
ance, even  if  it  lacked  a -little  in  rich- 
;  ness  of  emotion.    Other  things  on  her 
program  were  the  "Carnival"  of  Schu- 
i  mann  and  a  group  of  Chopin. 


When  he  arrived  in  Carnegie  Hall 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  had 
finished  the  first  symphony  of 
Brahms,  and  was,  under  M.  Monteux, 
giving  a  fine  performance  of  Gluck's 
"Iphigenie  en  Auhde"  overture,  in  the 
French  style,  which  is  all  right,  for 
Gluck  was,  musically  at  any  rate,  a 
Parisian.  The  audience  was  also  very 
glad  to  hear  a  perfonnance  of  the 
"Parsifal"  prelude,  which  gave  M. 
Monteux  a  chance  to  display  the  mel- 
low richness  of  his  orchestral  tints. 
Less  satisfactory  was  the  performance 
of  Liszt's  "Dance  in  the  Village  Tav- 
ern," which  might  have  been  consid- 
erably more  orgiastic  without  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  musical  propriety. 
The  hall  was  crowded  and  there  was 
much  applause  for  both  orchestra  and 
conductor. 

At  the  Metropolitan  last  night  there 
was  a  shapely  new  Siebel  in  "Faust" 
— Mary  Elli.s,  who  made  such  an 
agreeable  impression  as  the  young 
girl  in  "The  Blue  Bird."  Her  part  in 
Gounod's  opera  is  much  easier  and  she 
coped  with  it  successfully.  Geraldine 
Farrar  was,  of  course,  the  Margue- 
rite and  the  rest  of  the  cast  a;s  usual. 


Boston  Men  Under 
Monteux  Not  Happy 
in  Brahm's  Music 


Willie  there  were  many  interesting 
things  in  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Syfn- 
phony  Orchestra  last  night  in  Carnegie  i 
Hall,  the  programme  was  not  selected  to 
display  the  special  talents  of  the  men 
■from  Massachusetts  and  their  French 
I  conductor,  Pierre  Monteux,  at  their  best 
[  Brahms'  first  symphony  was  the  most 
important  offering,  and  the  performance 
went  smoothly  and  in  an  orderly  manner 
from  its  calm  start  to  the  tempestuo  ■ 
ending. 

But  New  Tork  music  lovers  have  beconn 
used  to  readings  of  a  more  virile  charac- 
ter than  the  one  Mr.  Monteux  gave.  In 
Paris,  no  doubt,  his  interpretation  would 
have  been  considered  excellent.  He  has 
been  schooled  in  the  French  way  of  do- 
ing the  classics.  .So  it  is  not  altogether 
his  fault  that  his  Brahms  readings  fail 
here.  There  was  not  enough  dramatic 
force.  There  was  too  much  smoothness 
and  lightness.  This  is  a  gigantic  work. 
The  climaxes  i  nthe  final  movement  are 
tremendous.  But  there  were  no  thrills. 
New  York  likes  its  Brahms  done  with  a 
more  sturdy  beat. 

The  orchestra  sounded  very  well.  Pi-e- 
cision  of  attract  was  commendable,  and 
the  tone  was  ingratiating.  Parts  were 
set  off  agairrst  each  other  with  proper 
balance.  It  was  all  well  done,  but  not 
brilliant  or  thrilling. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  wt 
devoted    to    the    beautiful    overture  to 
Gluck's  "Iphigenie  en  Tauride,"  the  prel- 
ude to  "Parsifal"  and  two  Liszt  numbers. 

Tlie  audience  was  large  and  it  received 
the  Boston  visitors  enthusiastically. 
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"or^kkof.-.    Sur.s  in  French. 

The  Cant. 

Uihel  Gurrison— U'     Lia  Gall' 
The  KlDg  Adimo  uiaj.   „„H„,„h 


Th«  art  of  (JKccration  could  ha-u..s 
be  more  perfec^ir  emli-ooitci. 

Rosina  Gaili  is  a  vision  of  fantasac 
loveliness  in  the  7ole  o:  tlie  Qu««n. 
Mf^r  dancin-  is  ciuzzUng;  s.>e.  is  elo- 
auent  provoeativti,  disdaiatul,  '  en- 
chanting; she  -w-ould  teased  into  vi- 
t-vMtv    tlmt  blase   aid  bibhcal  r6ue 


Soloition  himself.  Her  weavin-  arms, 
friilin-  fina-ers  and  s-.nging  toos  were 
as  much  in  the  domain  of  virtuosity 
■m  th^  lyric  performance  or  ner 
iK>un.ter.pArt  Miss  Garrison.  The  Am- 
eifa  -wus  sung  by  T>ou;se  Berat.  and 
octed  bv  F;<>ren.c,e  Rudolph.  We  have 
heard  Sophie  Braslau  and  Queen 
SmiU,  ;n  these  role^,  y-a-^'a"  ^ 
sonorous -orfran  wa.s  enjoyed  as  iht 
^nti-al  with  i.Brtik,  m).mics:ns-  on 
The  s':<va-e.  Audisio  and  Re^cheg-lian 
coniDleted  lh«  cost. 

?he  chief  change,  however,  wa.s 
«.rtur  Boda.nzky  at  th«  conductors 

 ,      -      ,  gtand  and  for  the  first  tima  in  this 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night.  ^-qi-U.  I^ast  season  Pierre  Monteux 
This  delightful  operatic  pantomime  ,lM-ecte.a,  as  he  did  rrom  '•'^f;,^^^;'^- 
was  preceded  by  a  pertormance  °f  "'^jf 

"Cavalleria     Rusticana,"     in    which  f^  jy^p^-ramental  oharflotarist'cs 

niaudia  Muzio,  Floi-a  Perini,  Marie  ^g^eraHy  admirably  fit  Oixn  'ror  the 
Mattfeld,  and  Messrs.  Crimi  and  Chal-  fnte,r,orctat.io!i  of  the  Rirrs-fe-^Korfca- 
mers  participated.  Roberto  Moranzoni  ,  .J^j^s-c.  lie  was  in  b'-ilhant  form 
conducted.  The  disposition  of  the  two  .  n'-'ht  and  his  audience  thought 
works  is  in  reality  an  inversion  of  '    ^^^.\\.  was  unusually  enthusiast-.c. 

the  natural  order;    Mascagni's  pUs-    —  

sionate  and  brutal  littJe  melodrama] 
should  have  followed  the  Russian's: 
music,  which  is  an  anti-climax  when 
heard  after  the  Italian's.  It  is  llkC; 
drinking  raw  tiery  spirits  before  tast 


T>i.w«  Aiirtisio— Armando  Agnini 
Th.  P^'""---  prolo  AnLnUn--OtU.kar  Bartik 
.^  iCnlKnl...vlt.  «a/o  Res.n.g   ^^^.^  s„ndcliua 

I  James  Gibbon?  Huneker 
>  A 

"LE   COQ   D'OR"  REVIVED. 

"Lie  Coq  d'Or"  ;\vas  revived  at  the 


ing  a  delioatf-ly  flavored  Burgundy 
of  approved  vintage.  No  doubt  tlie 
exigencies  of  stage  management,  the 
1  shifting  of  heavy  scenic  sets,  may 
have  forced  this  unhappy  conjunction 
!  of  two  such  antipodfLl;,  opei  as.  We 
still  believe  that  the  Himsky- Korsakoff 
composition  should  be  jftesented 
without  any  companion,  and  as  it  is 
too  brief  to  fill  an  entire  evening,  why 
not  precede  it  with  a  performance  of, 
say,  the  "Schehei-asiade  Suite,"  by  the 
sAme  master?  Or  a  one  act  piece  of 
his.  Then  the  keynote  would  not 
only  be  stniclv  but  maintained 
throughout.  Muscagni  placed  in  con- 
tiguity with  the  fantastic  imagin- 
ative music  of  the  "Golden  Cockerel!" 
it's  ^neer  ajtistac  b'asphem-v'. 

Uliohcl  Foknic  Is  respn-osible  for  .the 
prevailing  version  of  "'Ija  Coq  d'Or" 
in  enjoyable  one;  this  mast^r-bTain 
of   the   Russ'ian   Ballet  transformed 
^■flial  was  an  impasaiible  mixture  of 
singing  and  ■acting-  into  a  viable  dra- 
matic cionii>os:>U)r  of  pantomine.  danc- 
ing and  singing.    AS  in  a  Greek  play 
he  places  the  chor-us  on  either  side  of 
•the  stage,   on  ten-ac^  scats,  from 
Which  tile  principals  and  choirs  sing, 
while  beJow   the  actor.s   mime  and. 
dance.   Framed  by  bizarre  scenery! 
and  floated  on  a  stream  of  lovely  i 
melodies  and  eloqaent  orchestral  com-  j 
mentary.  the  action  rls  both  agreeable ' 
and  oompre.hensible. 

The  score  is  akin  to  "Scherhera 
zada"    in   Us   oriental  colurin!7  ,and 
rby't-liras.  ilooda,  s'nifting,  pVcturesque 
fluid  and  pas.si6na.te,  are  coupled  with 
e.xtira  Wig-ant    humor.     DeiS'pite  their 
dffif;ulty  the  vocal  pa.rLs  a.tie  grateful 
Tlie  leadhg  moive  assigned  that  bind 
of  ;il-Omen, '  the  gilded-' ror^ster,  was! 
evidenUy  s'jggested  by  tha  call  of  the 
Valkyris-s.   The  music  accompanymg 
the  giants,  ipygmiess\and  procession  of 
queer   anl'mals,   is  ■  ,c'haT«u-tffrisrti:caHy 
ludir:rons.   The  rainbrjw  color-gamut  l 
and  its  compleimjentary  ton&s  are  seen  j 
and  heard  in  .the  symphouio  minaicn' j 
of  this  Rus-sian  Berlioz.     T!ie  three 
scenes   and   the  ca«-itumes  weic  de- 
signed   by   Willy   T\:;gany.'  and  the 
scenery  wa^s  painted  by  P.  Dodd  Aclt- 
erman.   Striltln.g.  iDiarbarioally  bcau...- 
ful,   the  second   i-xene   is  positively 
blood-curdVing.  •  Mr.'  -Setti's  chorus, 
gar'oed  like  the  .solo-singiers  m  ma- 
roon-t-inted   mediaeval  drapery,  was 
a.s  ever,  all  that  it  sho'ald  'have  been. 
So  well  'drilled  is  the  Aisemble  tUaj' 
if  y.o\i  look  only  at  ttoa  mimes  ou 
seem  to  'ii««.r  them  singinig.   So  much 
for  tlie  well-maintained  illu-sion. 

iR.-ysina  Galli  and  Adolf  Bolm.  na.med 
•pspectivelv    the    King    and  Queen, 
•-.fugh  their  voices  issued  from  the 
roa.ts  o  t  Mahfcl  G-arrison  and  Ad-umo 
i>;dur.     Marie    Barrientos    was  the 
original  , Queen  .<5evcTa,l  seasons  ago. 
Mi«s  Garrison,  who  h..is  sang  the  .pari 
before,  .-i-jain  sang  on  this  ooca.sion, 
the '  elebor.; ;e  -vocal   score   with  its 
rt)ulad*:s.   ca-denxas,   top-notes — K  in 
nltimissiuio  is  our  peak — and  melting 
folii-song  with  imfeigneji  sponteneity. 
'TfT  cool,  crvstalline  tones  were  curol- 
d  with  toinl-like  charm.    Mr.  DVdm- 
t.nvered  the  rnusic  of  the  King  witi; 
mock  pathos  and  ironical  expressivo- 
nesi?.    ifarie  Sunii^lius  sung  the  try- 
rg  ni'Us-ic  oif  the  golden  oockeral  witli 
re  skill  and  tonal  bea.uty.  Those 
o  inimit/»ible  mimics  and  dancers, 
!;onfiglio  and  Barloik  were  alike  ad- 
miraMe.     -\.s    the    i-oyal  astrologer, 
vocally  speliing,  Rafae-1  I>ioz  prodig- 
lally  poui-ed  out  ii.is  clejir  teror;  the 
*lu"gh  C  was  no  barrier  for  him.  The 
(stage  Kin=-  of  Aiolf  'Bolm  is  charged 
with  humor  and  burlesque,  all  in  the 
nrtietic  key.    Tie  is  a  glorious,  yet 


IJIHE  music  of  Czecho-Slovakla  and  | 
of  Spain   were  features  of  the  I 
programme     given     at  yesterday 
morning's  Biltmore  muslcale.    The  , 
first    named    groups    brought  for- 
ward Mme.  Emmy  Destinn,  the  Bo- 
hemian soprano.  In  the  double  ca- 
pacity Of  singer  and  composer.  The 
selections  from  Alfonso's  land  were 
presented  by  Jose  Mardones.  princi- 
pal bass  Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.    Besides  these  two  Isolde 
Menges.  the  gifted  young  English 
vlolini.st,  contributed  much  to  the 
success  and  pleasure  of  the  concert. 

Mme.  Destinn  was  In  very  good 
voice,  and  that,  too,  despite  the  [ 
early  hour.  Her  own  two  romances, 
entitled  "Souvenir"  and  "Maiden 
Song"  were  suave  and  charming 
melodies.  "Rusalka  Song"  by 
Dvorak,  and  the  arioso  from  the 
i  opera  "Dubrovsky,"  by  Napravnik, 
t  -nrai.^  +  >i ft  ntlipr  ^va.moles  from  Bo- 


■were  the  other  examples  from  Bo 
hemlan.  ^,  _ 

The  intensely  dramatic  '  Otu  Pa- 
lermo," from  V^erdl's  "Vestrl  Slcil- 
lano,"  was  superbly  proclaimed  by 
iMr  Mardones,  after  which  he  lapsed 
into  his  native  tongue  and  sang  a 
group  of  four  fascinating  Spanish 
numbers  by  Baldomlr,  Larruga  and 
Anglada. 

Miss  Menger,  who  has  deservedly 
been  called  one  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting of  the  -women  violinists  in 
America,  did  ample  credit  to  her 
venerable  tutor,  Leopold  Auer,  and 
to  the  composers  whose  writings 
she  so  eloquently  read.  These  in- 
cluded Kreisler's  "Caprice  "Vien- 
nois";  Menuet  by  Paderew.skl-Krels- 
ler;  "Slcilienne'  et  Rigaudon."  by 
FrancoPur-Krp'sler:  "Ave  Maria." 
by  Schubert-Wilhelmj;  Auer's  ar- 
rangemont  of  "The  Prophet  Bird" 
by  Schumann,  and  "Valse  Caprice," 
by  Chabrier. 


XJ-EKI  >l.l,.s,---  to  .say,  Arliir  Hn.ianzkv 
gave  a  far  more  electrifylnn: 
reading  thnn  his  estimable  prede- 
cessor, and  a  far  more  illunil nat ing 
one,  loo.  He  knows  the  value  of  a 
true  pianissimo;  he  understands 
how  to  exact  quick  obedience  to 
the  Incisive  Ictus  of  his  baton,  and 
he  can  build  up  climaxes  that  smite 
■n-lth  cumulative  power. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  evidently  strove 
not  to  make  any  more  concessions 
to  his  saltatorlal  stars  than  he  did 
to  their  vocal  twins.  He  remem- 
bered that  Rimsky-Korsakoft  In  the 
course  of  seven  rules  Inscrlned  tn 
the  Partltur  remarks  emphatically 
that  an  opera  "is  primarily  a  musi- 
cal work."  And  In  trying  to  remain 
true  to  the  author's  explicit  direc- 
tions he  did  not  allow  any  loose 
meshes  to  appear  in  the  fluid  woof 
of  the  score,  keeping  up  the  rnetrl- 
cal  pace  that  seemed  proper  to  him 
even  if  It  proved  somewhat  discon- 
certing to  the  pan^mlmlsts  and 
dancers.  „  ^  , 

Quite  often,  however,  Mr.  Bodan'/ky 
adopted  tempo  faster  than  Rim.sky- 
Korsakoff  had  proscribed,  nor  d'd 
he  always  succeed  In  carrying  the 
chorus  and  soloLsts  with  him. 
He  moved  at  a  very  brisk 
pace  throughout  the  first  act 
and  in  the  last  act  he  overshot 
the  mark  In  the  "Allegro  giocoso 
section  of  King  Dodon's  and  the 
Princess's  Dance,  and  in  the  chorus, 
"Allegro  non  troppo,"  which  fol- 
lows the  grand  march  In  the  last 
act  In  one  instance,  too — in  the 
charming  Andantino  In  O  major, 
dolce  ed  expressive,"  sung  by  the 
Princess — he  favored  a  pace  some- 
what slow.  ,  , 

There  are  many  metronomic  inai- 
catlons  In  the  score,  and  Rirr.sky- 
Korsakoff  in  his  aforementioned 
regulations  says  that  they  must 
be  absolutely  obeyed. 

®    ®  ® 

WHILE  all  of  the  singers — placed 
as  usual  with  the  chorus  on  the 
right  and  left  In  terraced  seats — 
had  been  heard  before,  there  were 
two  newcomers  among  their  choreo- 
graphic  counterparts — Florence  Ru- 
dolph appearing  as  Amelfa,  whose 
music  was  sung  contemporaneously 
by  Lila  Robeson,  and  Pietro  Cella 
replacing  "Vlncenzo  loucelU  as  the 
Knight,  for  whose  vocal  utterances 
Resohigllan  was  responsible. 

Ren^  irkablo  Irom  every  point  or 
\iew  ■•  well  as  deli.erhtful,  -was 
Mabe:  (Jarrison's  performance  of 
ilie  i-.mcess's  exceedingly  difficult 
and  trying  pari;  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  American  prmia 
donna's  strict  adheren<:e  to  pitch, 
her  extraordinary  s&curity,  her 
faithful  observance  of  the  com- 
pouer's  every  demand;  delightful 
because  of  the  delicate  exnressl-ve- 
neS8  of  her  singing,  which  vied 
with  the  tip-toe  graces  of  Roalna 
Gain,  her  miming  asaoolato. 

iBxoellent,  too,  were  the  linked 
Impersonations  of  Adamo  Dldur  and 
Adolph  Bolm  aa  the  Kl"g,  both 
artists  emphasizing  effectively,  the 
one  In  his  vocal  delivery,  the  other 
In  his  movements  and  gestures,  the 
pompous  buffooneries  of  the  amor- 
ous old  Dodon. 

Rafaelo  Diaz,  with  Bonflgllo  as 
his  physical  representative,  sang 
the  music  of  the  Astrologer  satis- 
factorily Paolo  Ananian  and  that 
expert  in  thing.s  saltatorial,  Ottokar 
Bartik.  were  sympathetic  collaibor- 
ators  in  the  role  of  the  General. 
Audlslo  and  Amando  Agnini  shared 
honors  as  the  Prince,  and  Marie 
Sundellus  sang  the  call  of  the 
aureate   rooster  most  melodiously. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

WITH  Arthur  Bodanzky  for  the 
first  time  at  the  baton,  Rlm- 
sky-Korsakoff's  opera,  "Le  Coq 
d'Or,"  in  the  pantomimic  perversion 
evoked  by  the  great  Michael  Foklne 
and  reproduced  for  Glullo  OattlrCa- 
sazza  by  Adolph  Bolm,  was  added 
last  night  to  the  current  repertory 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

It  was  preceded  by  a  performance 
of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  which 
enlisted  the  ser-vlces  of  Claudia  Mu- 
zlo  as  Santuzza,  Giullo  Crlml  as 
Turiddu,  Thomas  Chalmers  aa  Aiflo, 
Flora  Perini  as  Lola,  Marie  Matt- 
feld,  who  had  not  been  heard  before 
this  season,  as  Mother  Lucia,  and 
Roberto  Moranzoni  as  musical  di- 
rector. 

Unquestionably  a  Rlmsky-Korsa- 
koff's  score  is  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating works  Introduced  by  Sig- 
ner Gattl-Casazza  to  the  public  In 
recent  years.  True,  the  inspiration 
does  not  gush  forth  with  elemental 
The  melodic  Ideas  are  few, 
the  composer  has  been  con- 
-Indeed,  seems  to  have  made  It 
a  point — to  preserve  the  design  of 
his  themes  while  dividing  them, 
subdividing  them,  augrmentlng  and 
diminishing  them. 

But  where  Inspiration  failed  him, 
the  great  Russian  composer  has 
given  compensation  In  exquisite 
workmanship  and  fine  elaboration 
of  detail.  There  is  color  galore  In 
the  masterly  Instrumentation,  Ori- 
ental color;  and  the  rhythm,  now 
sensuously  languorous,  now  spark- 
llngly  vivacious,  now  frenzied.  Is 
so  subtly  varied  as  to  make  the  lis- 
tener almost  oblivious  to  the 
paucity  of  trenchant  themes. 

AVagner  pops  up  now  and  then, 
is  no  denying  that.   There  Is 
1,    to    believe,    however,  that 
borrowings  were  employed  in- 
 II,.    „„    slyly    satirical  al- 


force. 

and 

tent- 


There 
rea.son 

these  

tentionally  aa 
lusions. 


SIMPLE  SONGS  OF  SIMPLE  FOLK. 

„  Those  who  take  their  music  seriously, 
.  who  consider  it  in  other  aspects  ,than  the 
purely  sensuous,  found  the  recital  of  Miss 
Loraine  Wyraan  and  Howard  Brockway 
at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  to  their  satis- 
faction. The  historian,  the  musician,  all 
found  the  simple  songs  of  simple. folk  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  sophisticated 
charm  ot  the  modem  concert  congs.  The 
songs  were  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  folk 
songs  which  had  been  introduced  into  this 
countrv  seven  or  eight  generations  ago 
and  preserved  by  oral  tradition  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
mountains.  As  these  mountaineers  have 
never  gone  in  for  a  liberal  education,  but. 
are.  according  to  census  reports,  practi- 
cally illiterate,  the  songs  preserve  all  the 
naivete  and  charm  of  the  early  natives. 

iMiss  Wvman  added  greatly  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  songs  by  her  brief  prefa- 
tory remarks.  The  story  of  "The  SporUng 
Bachelors'  -aas  particularly  interesting. 
The  old  woman  who  related  it  to  her  haa 
married  an  old  blind  beggar,  and.  realiz- 
ing the  value  of  Uiese  ballads,  earned  a 
comfortable  livelihood  for  both  by  travel- 
ling over  the  mountains,  singing  as  she 
went,  a  genuine  example  of  minstrelsy  m 

*^'*the^inconstant  Lover"  Was  another 
delightful  whimsy  about  a  fascinating  but 
unfaithful  -^•illiam,  and,  of  course,  there 
had  to  be  the  moral  of  the  green  willow 
tree  and  more  warning  for  girls,  only  one 
kiss  in  five  hundred  to  be  taken  seriously, 
therefore,  no  kisses. 

"Noah's  Ark"  was  a  negro  arrangement 
Ul  the  style  of  the  spiritual  ""''"^h  had 
been  given  to  the  negroes  by  the  whites 
beyond  the  mountains  who  had  received  it 
from  the  whites  in  the  remote  backwoodb^ 
This  song  did  not  have  the  P'^'^^'ve  note 
as  did  so  many  of  the  Eng  ish  and  rish 
isones  Its  rhythm  was  lively  and  its 
melody  catchy  The  audience  insisted 
upon  its  repetition.  v 
AH  the  accompaniments  for  Uift  twenty 
Kentucky  Mountain  Songs  and  the  Lone- 
some Tunes  v.crc  composed  by  Mr  BrOcK- 
h  "     'o'o  a'  o  p:,ypd  them  dehghtfully. 


Tlic  progr.i.i          ;<l->'>  included   .\nnenian  | 

Folk  Tun<  K  S^-po  Sfele,  a  wedding  march. 
'  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb."  which  had 
been  arrange  for  piano  by  Mr.  Brockway. 

Miss  Wynia.n  was  a  charming  picture  in 
Lenna.  It  was  too  bad  her  enunciation 
was  not  more  distinct.  And  it  would 
have  given  more  pleasure  if  her  sense  of 
pitch  had  been  more  accurate.  A  large 
and  distinguished  audience,  which  in,- 
cluded  that  beloved  singer  of  songs,  Mme. 
Sembrich,  manifested  its  enjoyment  in  ap- 
plause for  Miss  Wyman's  singing  and  fori 
Mr.  Brockway's  exceedingly  beautiful  ac- 
companiments. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  1 
CONCERT  IS  GIVEN 

Oratorio     Society's  Chorus\ 
Sings  With  Spirit. 

The  Oratorio  Society  of  the  New  York 
city  Christian  Science  Institute,  John 
Warren  Erb  conductor,  gave  a  concert 
last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  This  was 
the  society's  second  public  concert,  ttit> 
first  having  taken  place  In  Aeolian  Hall 
last  spring,  and  in  response  to  many  re- 
quests made  to  Augusta  iStetson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  institute. 

The  programme  was  made  up  in  par! 
of  selections  by  Christian  Scientists.  In 
opening  there  were  a  "Spring  Greeting,  - 
with  words  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy  and 
I  music  by  Kitty  Cheatham,  and  the  na- 
1  tional    anthem.    "Our    America,"  with 
j' -Words  my  Alice  Morgan  Harrison  and 
music  by  Mrs.  Stetson,  which  was  given  | 
with  appropriate  screen  illustrations,  and| 
in  closing  came  an  "Extempore,"  words 
By    Mr^.    Eddy    and    music    by  Miss 
Cheatliam. 

Several  classic  numbers  comprised 
cantatas  by  Bach  and  Sfiohr  and  slioi-ti  r 
selections  from  Bach,  Brahms  and  Han- 
del. .\  number  of  importance,  the  thin! 
in.  the  li.<!t,  was  Manuel  Klein's  woik 
(with  a  solo  written  and  sung'by  Mrta 
Schumann)  for  soloists  and  chorus,  en- 
Utled,  '.Th^ -Dedicatory  Anthem  of  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  New  York 
City."  The  chorus  sang  with  admirablr- 
spirit,  as  did  the  many  soloists,  alii 
drawn  from  the  Institute,  who  were 
heard  various  numbers.  Thc  hall  wasj 
Olledf 

In  one  important  respect  last  nlghfs 
performance  of  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  was^ 
distinctly  inferior  to  those  given  dur- 
ing the  two  preccdingr  seasons.  For 
the  first  time  the  orchestra  was  undej 
Mr   Bodanzky,  who  fell  far  short  ot 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Monteux.  in  his 
ability  to  impress  the  rare  and  mul- 
titudinous beauties  of  Rimsky-Korsa-  , 
koff's  score  on  the  heaxers.    He  fre- 
quently misconceived  the  tfempo,  nor 
did  he  always  preserve  a  good  en- 1 
semble.    The  singers  and  dancers— 
■who  supplement  one  another— were, 
on  the  other  hand,  quite  on  the  former 
level;  indeed,  the  leader  of  them  all, 
Mabel  Garriaon.  who  sang-  the  part 
of  the  royal  bride  (while  Rosina  GaUi 
aaed  and  danced  it),  made  a  decided 
improvement  over  last  year,  singing 
the  unique  Oriental  colorattires  -very 
'  charmingly  Indeed.    Marie  Sundellus 
1  made  the  voice  of  the  Cock  a  thing 
to  remember  gratefully:  while  Didur 
I  and  Bolm  in  the  double  r61e  of  King  , 
•were  extremely  amusing.  Louise  Herat 
and  Florence  Rudolph  paired  off  as 
Amelfa,  Diaz  and  BonflgUo  as  the  As-  j 
trologer,  Alnanian  and  Bartik.  as  the  j 

General.  1 
"Le  Coq    d'Or"  "wa-s    preceded  by 
••Cftvalleria  Rusticana,"  with  a  plan- 
etoid cast.   The  audience  was  huge  asj 
.  well  as  enthusiastic  1 
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I  From  Kentucky  and  Armenia 

When  Percy  Grainger,  a  fov.'  days 
ago   played  Howard  Brockway's  Ar- 1 
menian  Wedding  March  we  remarked!, 
that  it  was  pleasant  to  get  from  -Ar- 
imehla  something  else  than  reports  of 
ireoent  massacres,  and  we  emphasized 
'the  fact  that  in  that  country  even 
a  wedding  march  is  sad.    Last  night, 
,ln  JEollan  Hall,  Mr.  Brockway  him- 
etUt  played  this  march.    He  too  em- 
phasized   its    plaintive   accents  and 
made  a  few  remarks  to  explain  why 
in  - that  country  even  a  wedding  la 
aad  His  beauUful  companion,  Loraine 
Wyman,    also    made    a    few  little 
speeches,  but  these  were  to  explain 
aU  about  the  "Lonesome  Tunes"  and 
other  Kentucky   mountain  folksongs 
which,  once  more,  she  sang  with  in- 
effable  charm,   including   some  that 
were  new  to  the  public.    These  songs 
are  modiflCations    of    tunes  imported 
from  the  British  Isles  centuries  ago. 
■    Miss  wyman  wore    "  -'^^ 


„. a  sort  ot  1 
SVdiieval  gown  to  harmo°ize  with, 
them.    The  ncromoanlmentft  to  tne»e 


^n'd 


aga  wero  playtja  >  Mi.  liioikwaj, 
Ijo  provided  them.  They  are  ex- 
fcmely  felicitous,  providing  an  ar-  ■ 
lUc  backKround  without  disturbing 
I*  folk  charai-liT  ot  the  vooal  niul- 
ly.  A  large  audience  tlioroug-hly  eu- 
^cd  thlM  enterUlnment. 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


ided 


Th<>  Itonton  Symphony  OrchrHtro. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
ts  second  concert  yesterday  afterwjon 
n  Carnegie  Hall  with  a  program  that 
.as    made    up    of    Beethoven's    "  I'as- 

iral  "  symphony;  a  ballet  or  ^' danced 
oem,"  •' Jeux."  by  Debussy,  and 
flazunoff's  symphonic  poem,  "  Stenka 
lazlne." 

Debus.iy's   piece   was   heard   for  the 
irst    time    In    New    York,  apparently, 
md  Is  one  of  his  later  compositions. 
lavInK  been  produced  in  Paris  in  lav.i. 
uider    Mr.    Monteux's    direction.  The 
choreography  "    of    the    occasion  is 
s'ljinskv's   invention   and   Is  soniething 
it  new  departure  in  "miming,"  in  that 
I  relates  to  the  adventures  of  a  young 
nan   v!','i    a    tennis    racket    and  two 
ouns  (flrls  searching  for  a  4ost  tennis 
lall.   during   which    they    forget  about 
he  ball,   and  get  involved   In  dancing 
ind  a  mild  triangular  flirtation. 
:U  mav  be  doubted  whether  much  is 
ost  In    this   case    when    the    music  is 
llvorced    from    the   action    for  concert 
)uri)oses.    The  music  Is  no  doubt  rfitted 
losely  to  the  "  argument."  but  it  does 
lot   seem    as    if    cither    could    be  of 
nuch  Importance  with  or  without  the 
ther.    The  music  is  made  on  the  late 
Oebussy  formula ;  but,  as  in  so  much 
>f  Debu.ssy's  output  at  that  time,  there 
s  little  but  formula.     The   texture  of 
he  idea  Is  of  the  thinnest  and  most  in- 
;ubstRntial,     and     its  insubstantiality 
las  little  that  is  suggestive  or,  what  is 
tenera.lv  called  in  speaking  ot  Debus.sy, 
'  evocative."    There  is  orchestral  color, 
nuch  of  it.  to  take  the  place  of  ideas, 
■iome  of  it  has  an  elusive  and  filmy 
race.    Much  of  it  seems  thin,  metallic, 
with  a  wire  edge.    The  score  is  difficult 
'  i  play  with  anything  like  a  consistent 
ffect,  and  it  was  admirably  played  un- 
or  Mr.  Monteux's  direction.     But  even 
.Ills  exce'.lent  performance  failed  to  make 
J  he  music  seem  really  vital  or  to  lift  it 
ill  hove  the  faded  level  of  Debussy's  later 
'iroducts. 

.\lexander  Glazunoff's  symphonic  poem, 
.stenka   Razine,"   is  not   unknown  to 
\ew  York,  though  it  has  not  recently 
•■en  much  heard.    It  is  one  of  the  earli- 
st  and  strongest  works  of  a  composer 
Ahose   recent   productions   have  shown 
Itogether  too  much  fluency  and  facility 
nd  obviousness   to   have   a   firm  hold 
:i  life.    "  Stenka  Ka:.ine  "  has  none  of 
nose  things;  it  is  rugged  and  strong. 
The  chief  theme  is  the  Volga  barge- 
uui's   song,    "Ay    Ouchnem,"    a  well- 
i.iiown  and  highly   characteristic  frag- 
;inont  of  Russian  folk  song  that  has  at- 
iti-acted   the   attention   of   several  com- 
'I'osers.    Few  of  them  have  used  it  with 
lore   power   and    stirring    effect  than 
aazunoff  In  this  piece.    As  Mr.  Hale 
-  tys  in  his  note  upon  the  program,  it  is 
'  iiat  which  vitalizes  the  whole  composi- 
lon.  "forever  appearins',  transformed  in 
,1  thousand  ways."    The  other  two  themes 
on  which  the  music  is  based  count  for 
;lc3s.    The  orchestration  is  strongly  col- 
cred,  and  there  are  strangely  original  ef- 
ifcts.     This  piece,   too,   was  brilliantlyi 
:>laved.  \ 
Mr.  Monteux  showed  a  due  apprecia-. 
(tion  of  Beethoven  in  his  reading  of  the'; 
"  Pastoral  "  Symphony,  with  which  thej| 
pi-ogram     began.    .  His     tempos  were 
elastic  and  vigorous.     Thoughts  by  the 
brookside  became  involved  in  no  over- 
sentimental    sluggishness.     There  were 
some  traces  of  a  desire  to  expatiate  on 
the  thematic   qualities   of  inner  voices 
that  one  usually  left  to  be  merely  pillars 
in  the  harmony.    There  was  occasionally; 
some  uneasiness  in  the  rhythmic  quality; 
of  the  movement.     But  it  was.  on  thej 
w.iole.  a  performance  that  showed  forth 
the  wholesome  and  al  fresco  feeling  of, 
the  music.  i 


Symphony  Concert  for  Chilil' 
The    orchi'.:lr;i    ol'   tin-  .S>i)i|)hi.r 
oiety  gave  llie  third  and  laM  but 
the    Symphony    i^oncerts   for  Children 
yesterday    monrlng    in    Aeolian  HaJl 
Then?    wcri'    excerpts    Illustrating  'tm 
brass    Instruments   from    "  LogengTin 
anil   "  Frdsohuetz,"  the  nocturne  froa 
Mendolssohn's      "  Midsummei-     Nlgrht  t 
Drcimi,"   and   maiches   from   the  sym- 
idiony   "  Pathetiquo.'" 

Play  Tschaikowsky  and  Wagner. 

A  special  Tschaikowsky- Wagner  pro- 
gram of  the  Philharmonic  Society  sole 
out  Carnegie  linll  last  evening  am 
turned  several  hundred  person.=i  away 
The  Russian  composer  was  representee 
by  his  "  Romeo  and  .Tullet  "  ant 
"  Slavio  March."  Eigrht  Wagner  num- 
bers ranged  from  "  Uienzi  "  to  tht 
"  Kings  "  and  Included  iireludes  tc 
■■  Flying  Dutchman."  "  Tannhaeuser 
and  "  Tristan." 


^r.  i:aipeute4'  iny  ■m-U 
,1  couiposers;   anti  nui  in  vain.  ii> 
,,.■4    hearkened     unto    (he  ^oice 
^iravin^ky.    For  that  we  do  not  blame 
uim.    it  is  not  nece^ary  to  dose  one 
cars  to  the  utterances  of  one's  prede- 

ec6so.-.^    or    even  .c''"^''"}!'^™'!*'' 

utter  ilKlividu,\l  thouKotn.  ^^ 


111 


were  o„ce  impelled  to  «ay  regvetf^o 
ol-  the  late  Mr.  Ma(  Dowell'.*  :.t«toin*nl 

that  he  did  not  »«. *°"'^."if,l"f,I*? 
that  hi«  manner  miifht  be  ,nflu«n«ed  h 

what  he  heard  as  wa.-;  saul--of  .r^  ; 
„arte  that  "g..fr,d,  kIoo'^'-v  ''"^  P«^"  ;., 
l,e  sat  upon  the  throne  .  ■<^«AK«A  ,.'„ 
,„it.  wrapped  in  the  sohlude  olfhiSfA.M 
ciiginality." 

Feet  Still  on  Uarttt 
'  Mr.   CarpeTiter  doe.   not  ^l--' 
■  imself    aa    perched_^  upon 


shrouded  Olympus. 


loud- 
Hp  in  utiU  willinH 
■to"  walk 'among  hi.  t'ellows 
cai-lh.      So   is  the    Russian  <;0«*P°»«^ 
xvh.)-ie  concerto  i  n  C  sharp  minoft) 

v^^sterday.      Mr.  Teherepnnu 


heai'il 


ill. 


Caruso  in  "Samson  et  Delila." 

'ignor  Caruso  made  his  only  appear- 
:|ce  of  the  week  at  the  Metropolitan 
W  jsterday  afternoon,  singing  in  Mr.  Gat- 
*»•  Is  elaborate  production  of  Saint  Saen's 
nmson   et   Delila.'^     With    him  ap- 
iied  Mme.  Besanzoni.  Messrs.  Amato 
J  Mardones.   and   Albert   Wolf  con- 
cted.     In  the  evening  Mme.  Farrar, 
sssrs.  Hackett/  and  Scotti  sang  again 
-der    Moranzoni's    direction    in  Puc- 
li's  "Tosca."'   The  house,  both  after- 
on  and  night,  was  sold  out. 


Edward   Morris   Plays  Again. 

i^dward  Morris,  a  pioneer  of  the  J"no 
ee  ticket"  recital,  and  an  excellent 
anist  besjdes,  gave  his  second  pj-ogram 
is  season  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
ternoon.  His  Chopin  phaying,  an  un- 
ickneyed  F-major  etude,  the  cradle 
•ng,  the  studies  in  thirds  and  sixes, 
ive  pleasure  to  a  large  audience, 
hich  called  for  encores.  He  also  played 
orks  of  Scarlatti,  Beethoven.  I^iszt, 
ilmgren  and  I^eschetizkv. 


sprano  and  Tenor  In  Joint  Recital. 

Mary  Cavan,  soprano,  formerly  of  the 
licftgo  Opera,  and  her  husband,  Otto- 
r  Marak,  a  Czechoslovak  tenor  were 
'rd  in  a  joint  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 
-t  evening.  The  pair  sang  Debussy's 
ii't  from  "  Ij'Enfant  prodigue."  with 
unk  Bibb  at  the  piano.  Mme.  Cavan's 
ii4s  included  an  air  from  Tschaikow- 
.v'S  "  Pique  Dame,"  and  Mr.  Marak 
ive  interesting  Slovak  folksongs. 


By  H.  E.  Kiehbiel 

(iood   old  music,    to    wit    .Sniutiuia  .-j  - 
liverture  to  "The  Bartered  Uride,"  be- 
caii  the  concert  of  the  Symphony  Soci- 
i  ty  in  Aeolian  Hall    yesterday  after- 
noon, and  good  old  music,  namely,  the 
lircluiles  to  the  lirst  and  third  acts  of 
Wagner's  "Meistersinger,"  ended  it.  Be- 
tween these  numbers  Mr.  Walter  Dam-  , 
rosch  introduced  two  novelties    a  sym- 
phony by  .lohn  Alden  Carpenter,  which' 
was   music    by   an   American,   and  a 
pianoforte    concerto    by    Tcherepnine,  , 
music  by  a  Kussian  in  which  the  solo 
part  was  played  by    Mr.  Moiselvitch, 
also  a  Tiussian. 

In  this  list  e.'fordium  and  peroration, 
fipoke  for  themselves;  the  sther  pieces  . 
call  I'or  comment  because  they  were 
new,  but  also  because  they  were  inter- 
esting as  well  as  new.  Mr.  Carpenter 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  man  of  contented 
mind.  1  ne  "sline-s  and  arrow.-i  of  out- 
rageous fortnne"  have  left  him  unas- 
sailed;  he  has  been  happy  in  the  in- 
heritance of  this  world's  material 
goods  and  he  has  walked  in  the  ways 
of  peace  and  happiness  in  his  pursuit 
of  high  ideals  In  art. 

Success  Well  Deserved 

So  far  as  we  know  no  one  has  be- 
grudged him  his  success,  and  all  who 
h;  Ve  had  occasion  to  observe  it  have 
lojoiccl  with  him  in  his  achievements. 
Tlie  symphony  which  we  heard  yester- 
day was  composed  three  years  ago  and 
received  itt  llrst  performance  at  one 
of  the  concerts  of  the  festival  of  the' 
Litchfield  County  Choral  Union,  at 
Norfolk.  Conn.,  on  June  .5,  1917. 

The  composer  then  disclaimed  tliat  it 
was  in  any  way  programmatic,  and 
-though  It  seelns  to  have  acquired  a 
motto-title  since,  il  is  programmatic 
only  in  the  sense  that  ail  musit;  of 
lofty  aim  justifies  the  epithet.  It.s 
title  is  "Sermons  in  Stones."  and  in 
fxplanation  of  this  we  arc  told  that  the 
connection  between  the  .  music  and  i 
.Shakespeare's  familiar  v;ords  lies  in 
the  expression  of  optimism  which  they  v. 
have  in  common. 

T'his  is  not  largely  illuminative,  for  , 
the  fundamental  theme  of  the  composi-  . 
tion  is  somewhat  heavily  weighted, 
with  melaticholy,  and  in  tlie  last  .=ec- : 
tion  it  becomes  dirg-i-like.  although  it 
puts  on  an  antic  disposition  in  the 
jocose  .second  movement  and  frequently  , 
soars  up  in  manly  energy.  j 
Bargamen's  Song  Recalled  ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  move-  j 
raent,  Whi:;h  is  its  last,  it  is  as  heavy-  | 
hearted  as  the  song  of  the  Bargamen  ' 
of  the  Volga,  which  it  recalls.  i 

This,  re'garding  its  phychology,  or  \ 
emotional  content.  _  ' 

P'rom    a   purely   mus-ical    point    oi  , 
view  we  are  constrained  to,  add  that  i 
J  he   multitudinous  transformations  of 
its    ground    theme,    and    their  some- 
cimes    garish    harmonious    instrumen--  j 
I  tal  outfit,  prompted  by  a  desire  to  be 
'  modern   at  all  costs,  do   not  give  it  ; 

the   originality   that   was    sought  for. 
\X  line  degree  of  rliythmical  effects  is 
'  somefime'S     obtained,     but     oftenest  ^ 
w'Aen  the  striving  for  it  is  least  ob-  | 
.■ioiis.  and  never,  so  far  as  we  can  re- 
call, by  any  of   the '  assaults  by  the 
foriv.idable  battery  of  perctissioii  in* 
!  :'trun;ents. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  four  kettle  druuls, 
baps    and    side    drums,    cymbals,   tri-  i 
niig'lef,    gong,   tambourines    and  tain_j 
tji.i  do  not  once  stir  the  pulses  of  his  i 
listeners  as  much  or  as  agreeably  as  I 
ihis    use    of    the    rhythm    of    Saint-  i 
Saens's   "Danse    Macabre"   in    one  of 
'who.    variant   forms    employed    ilt   the  | 
ficcond     movement.      Many     of     the  j 
'  aboriously   sought    instrumei),te,(J.^  e£^., 
;  1  i.cts  are  futile,  even  the  stru.mming 
j  (  )■  the  violins,  a  la  mandolin,  in  the 
I  .kherzo.    although    this    provided  a 
I  I  Ip-risant  titillation  of  the  tym.panum  _ 
I  1  iiv  a  movement.  j- 
.Vdagio  Movement  Striking  f 
I     Bravest  and  best  of  the  devices  em-', 
i  nloyed.    it    seemed    to    us,    was    the  4 
splendid,  broad  sent:  of  the  strings  in  F 
Jie    opening   Adagio.    The    theme    of  1^ 
;  hp  work  was  never  so  effectively  pub- f 
lished  afterward.  Instead  of  struggling! 
hard  to  find  new  forms  of  expressio*! 
we  wish  that  ilr.  Carpenter  had  acted  ' 
!!i  harmony  with   the  lines  addressed 
the  Duke  to  .'Vmiens  (not  to  Jacques, 
;is  the  annotator  inc«rerctly  said)  in 

ho  beginning  of  the  speech  from  "As  • 

cu  Like  It." 

ifath   r,nt  oM   custom  vn-ulc   this  life 


seems,  indeed,  to  be  even  more  wi 
tha.,  Mr.  Carpenter  to  be  .  .«ilas^;  u  . 
among  the  eclectics',  lluf  \V!ieii#ria,n 
echoes  1  especially  oJ'  Ih*  musio  whicH 
accompanies  Siegf^ed  aj-jl  he  climb*  the 
mountain  to  awakerKhis  bride)  are 
delightfully  frank.  Tfei  his  conceftij-iaJ 
splendidly  strong  afd  self-reliant,  Mlli*-; 
covitic  in  its'v1S1)r,  yet  not  sfaviih  in 
adherence  to  Rus.-ian  idioms. 

There  is  little  .of  tenderness  in  it.  or 
gentle  grace,  but  beauty,  nevertheless. 
It  is  not  music  of  the  kind  to  show  Mr. 
Moiseivitch's  qualities  in  their  bright- 
est light,  because  of  its  inditl'crence  to- 
mere  sensuous  charm;  but  it  wfts  a' 
pleasure  to  hear  him  in  a  new  vein.  U, 
gave  us  a  new  viev/  of  his  powers. 

There- seems  to  be  no  danger  of  JfiS 
leifetz  losing  any  of  the  admiration  oi 
ocal  music  lovers  which  he  conquerec 
,vhen  first  he  came  before  them.  Car 

negie  Hall  was  crowded  yesterday  when 
he  gave  a  recital,  and  the  scenes  which 
marked  his  earlier  appearances  were 
repeated,  if  not  eclipsed.  His  playing 
justified  them,  for  it  was  in  his  best 
manner,  and  hearers  paid  themselves  aj 

I  compliment  by  showing  heartiest  ap- 
preciation of  what  was  best  in  his  of- 

I  ferings— notably  the  Bach  Chaconne. 

The  concert  world  was  throbbing  with  ' 
its  uaual  Sunday  activity  yeaterdny.jbut  , 
lliere  was  little  to  call-  for  critical 
job9er\-ation.  The  .projranime  offered  by 
jthe  S\  mphoiiy  Soeisty  i:i  tlio  afternoon 
in  -Veoliaii  Hall  was  one  inviting  some 
■  consideration,  IhoVi-sh  perhaps  its  pronii'se 
waa  larger  than  Its  fulfUment.  The 
nuni'Tjers  wer*  .Smetana'a  ".Bartered 
Bride"  overture,  John  Alden  Carpenter's 
•ymphony  bearinr  the  augeestlve  title 
"Sernv>ns  in  Stones,"  Tcherepnine's  C 
Bharp  minor  concerto  for  pianoforte  and 
orcheelTft  and  two  excerpts  from  the 
"Masterslngers,"  namely,  the  prelude  to 
Act  llf.  snd  that  to  trie  opera.  The 
pianist  was  Benno  Moisiewlti?ch. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  symphony  was  pro- 
ilHced  on  .lu:ie  l!"!:.  at  the  Norfolk', 
festival.  The  quotation  at  the  liead  of 
the  score  i.a  from  (he  te.vt  of  ".\s  You 
Like  11"  ar.d  is  Intended  through  refer- 
ence to  iis  conle.xt  to  <;onvey  to  the 
hearer  the  generaliy  optimistic  charac- 
ter of  the  composition.  Dr.  Otto  Kin- 
keldei.  who  now  makes  the  programme 
notes  for  tlie  Symphony  Society,  fur- 
nishes a  good  analysis  of  the  work  and 
he  ofills  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  ia 
not  in  the  strict  for.m  of  the  symphony. 
Also  he  note*  the  recapitulation  in  the 
finale  of  thematic  ideas  heaj-d  in  the 
preceding  two  movements. 

.Vll  ot  this  must  have  been  obvious  to 
any  pi-actised  listener.  The  symphony, 
however,  may  fairly  claim  symphonic 
character.  It  ie  in  three  movements,  a 
largo,  an  allegro  ajid  a  flnale  marked 
nioderaio.  The  middle  movement  Ls  a 
scherzo  In  ivhlch  dance  rhythms  run 
riot.  The  composition  as  a  whole  be-  ■ 
'lOiifS  to  ihe  category  of  thing.?  clever 
irather  Ihan  genial.  The  princiiial  theme 
of  the  work  has  a  certain  largeness'  of 
jstyle  and  in  some  passages  it  is  treated 
with  dignity-  and  even  eloqueiK-e. 

nexterlty  U  Ontstftitd^tns  'I'ralt. 

But  dexterity  is  the  outstanding-  trait 
ot  this  symphony.  There  is  a  bewilder- 
ing- variety  ot  rythms  and  fragmentary, 
transformations,  while  the  multitude  ot 
orchestral  effects  is  astonishing.  Solos, 
deftly  harmonized  passages  for  small 
groups  of  instruments,  pizzicati  in  every 
conceivable  shape  and  degree  of  rapid- 
ity, points  by  celesta,  snare  drum,  cym- 
bals, gong,  small  'bells,  triangle  and 
hnrps  dot  the  score. 

Sametimes  the  effects  are  beautiful 
anil  sometimes  merely  grotesque.  But 
we  are  accustomed  to  this  type  of  writ-  ; 
ing.  for  a  lamanetable  amount  of  recent 
music  is  mere  phrase  making-.  Mr.  Car-  | 
penter's  symphony  is  better  than  that  at 
any  rate,  and  what  it  presents  in  excel- 
lence makes  the  Judicious  hearer  regret 
that  the  composer  had  not  contented 
himself  with  aiming  at  the  noble  s;in- 
plu.-ily  in  which  all  truly  great  id^s 
have  been  garbed.  The  worli  was  splen- 
didly played. 

The  middle  movement  of  the  Tcherep- 
nine concerto,  which  is  romantic,  is  good 
nmsic.  and  in  it  the  best  qualities  of  Mr. 
Alcisiewitson's  art  were  exhibited.  The 
rest  of  the  concerto  is  chiefly  passage 
work  for  the  piano,  and  in  this  the  player 
coiild  sho-w  only   his  highly  dc-.elopeil 


S'  H  h:i!iianoy  that  it  evoked  Utng  ui<^, 
' '<!  applause.  , 
Wiieiher  coinparlsoii   i«  ciltlclarn  or 

I  ii'ii .    n-f-   must   reiterate   ilie   vainly  re- 
|jf;i!eU  desire  tlial  condiiclors  would  not 
the    same    things    so    often.  Of 
irse,  there  is  always  tlio  lime  honored 
iHwer  that  ihey  are  to  be  heard  by  dlf- 
iirienl  audiences.     However,  Mr.  Dam- 
roscli  did  conduct  Ihe  .Smetana  ftvcrturc 
".hich    distinguished    viHitors    from  the 
I' igiibc  ihood    of    the    Spring  Gardens 
Myed  only  a  few  days  ago.  let  it  be  re- 
corded  unto  our  lo'-al  glory,  that  our 
'otcliesira  played  It  far  better. 

lielfotz's    Vlulln  Reritnl. 

la.sclia  J  leifetz  gave  his  third  \  iolin 
I'ecifal  of  llie  current  sea.non  in  Carne- 
^  e  'Hall  in  the  after;io'jii.  Save  the 
I  wo  fli-.-'t  numbers  Ihe  programme  was 
made  up  to  suit  superdcial  taste.  Ii 
con-ipriscd  Grieg's  sonata  foi-  jdano  and 
violin  in  G.  No.  11  :  Bach's  chaconne  for 
violin  alone.  GodowsVry's  "[..arghetto 
I.amentoso."  a  piece  called  "Coque'tterie." 
by  Achron  ;  Stojo-wski's  "Melodic."  .juoii's 
"Waltz  iMignon."  the  "Fileuse,"  by 
Topper,  arranged  'by  Awer ;  a  "Ro- 
mance." by  Rachmaninov.  and  Paga- 
nini's  "Witches  Dance."  Samuel  Chotz- 
ipoflC  -was  the  pianist  in  Grieg's  sonata, 
and  he  played  the  acoompaniments  in 
the  other  numbers. 

At  the  Princess  Theatre  in  the  af- 
ternoon Grace  Hofheinier,  a  pianist 
who  is  noL  unknown  here,  gave  a  re- 
cital. A  player  whose  powers  are  as 
yet  immature,  she  was  yet  able  to  show 
appreciation  of  the  music.  A  memory 
slip  In  Beethoven's  sonata,,  opus  53,  al- 
most brought  disaster,  but  the  player 
redeemed  herself  in  two  Khorter  pieces 
by  Schumann  and  also  in  a  "Minuet  de 
Bon  Vieu.K  Temps."  by  .\ndre  Bcnoist. 
■ft-here  there  were  charm  and  grace  of 
style.  , 

At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  in 
the  afteinoon  the  fourth  in  the  Anieri- 
jcan  concert  lourse  series  -ivas  gi%en 
|with  .Sophie  Braslau,  contralto;  I.,ani- 
bert  Murphy,  tenor,  and  .Tohn  Powell, 
pianist,  as  the  artists.  The  selections 
included  the  "Robin  AVoman's  Song," 
from  Cadman's  opera.  "Shanewis,"  for 
contralto ;  AV'ard  Stephens's  song, 
"Christ  in  Flanders,"  for  tenor;  and, 
for  piano,  Mr.  Powell's  "Poeme  Ero- 
tique"  and  "Pioneer  Dance." 

In  the  evening  at  the  Hippodrome 
John  McCormack  gave  his  fifth  song 
recital  of  the  season.  I'Yom  6.000  to 
7,000  were  in  the  audience.  The  tenor's 
selections  included  an  air  by  Mozart, 
Irish  folic  songs  and  Chadwick's  "Be- 
fore tlie  Da-w-n."  Donald  McBeath, 
violinist,  was  the  assisting  artist. 

At  the  Theatre  Parisien  in  the  eve-  j 
ning  Georges  Trud.  pianist,  and  Alex-  ■ 
andre  Debruille.  violinist,  gave  a  joint 
recital  under  the  auspices  of  the  Min- 
istere  dcs  Beaux  Arts.    They  both  hold 
prizes,  11)12,  from  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, and  they  will  be  remembered  as  1 
having  been  soloists  last  season  with  [ 
the  French  army  band  heard  in  New  \ 
Y'ork.     The.\-  will  give  a  series  of  re-  ' 
citals  in  this  country.  | 

They  played  together  Mozart's  lovely  | 
sonata  in  F  and  .Saint  Saens's  opus  7.5,  j 
for  piano  and  violin,  and  as  solo  num-  : 
bers,  M.  True  gave  Chopin's  B  flat  i 
minor  piano  sonata,  and  M.  Debruille,  • 
the  Mendelssohn  violin  concerto.  The 
work  of  *  the  two  artists  proved  that' 
they  are  serious  musicians  and  thefc- 
performance  was  warmly  received.  1 


CANTOR  ROSENBLATT  SINGS 
AT  METROPOLITAN  CONGER" 


In  the  Metropolitan  Oi>era  House  tli 
Sbnslay  concert  drew-  a  large  audience  las' 
right  to  hear  tour  soloists  and  the  opera 
orchestra  directed  by  B.ichard  Hagreman. 
Cantor  Joseph  Kosenblatt  sang  several  of 
his  cwii  works,  including  an  aria,  "Mogan 
Ovoss,"  and  Denza's  "Si  Vous  I'Avicz  Com-  | 
pris."    He  w-as  not  in  .q-ood  voice.    The  [ 
richness  of  tone  and  the  unique  falsetto ' 
that  marked  his  sin.g^ing  two  seasons  ago 
.seem  to  have  disappeared.    Miss  Evelyn 
'Sootney,   from  the   operatic  forces,  -wa; 
heard  in  the  Mad  Scene  from  "Luci.a, 
singing  fairly  well  up  to  the  close,  bu 
ending  on  a  high  E  w-hich  broke  before  • 
w.-ia  barely  started.    Other  soloists  wei 
Heinrich    Waxnke,    'cellist,    who  playfi 
Haydn's  D  major  concerto,  and  Renat 
Zanelli,  barytone,  who  presented  an  ari 
from  "L.a  Travlat.T,." 


To  Mr.  Carpenter's  credit  it  should 
be  said  that  his  inlention.s  as  mani- 
fested in  three  inter-related  tone- 
pictures  which  he  elected  to  call  a 
symphony,  were  thoroughly  praise- 
worthy fn  spite  of  his  g:ood  inten- 
tion, however,  the  talented  author 
was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  indulging  in  instrumental  Jug- 
glery. A. id  truth  to  tell  if  one  di- 
vested bis  composition  of  its  nice 
habiliments  there  would  be  little 
underneath  save  a  well-jointed  lay 
figure,  made  up  of  material  fur- 
nished by  Elgar,  Puccini,  Wagner, 
and  a  few  others.  Especially  El- 
garian  is^the  broad,  religious  thema 
voiced  by  the  strings  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  movemeirt  and  em- 
ployed a  great  deal  thereafter. 

\Valter  Danirosch  and  his  rau- 
-■„:„.,=    Viparii  t,,  advantaiie  in  the 
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•  music,  pi;.      >.  '■••"•'S- 
n.tl  of   the    T-heri^..    .i  cu< 

certo  as  If  they  were  readuig  it 
slg^ht    It  Is  surprising-  how  rare- 
works  that  enlist  the  co-operatioa 
of   a,   soloist    are>    adequately    re-  i 
hearsed.    There  is  no  more  reason 
for    nian-handling^    a    concerto    of  j 
modern   design   than   a  symphony.  ; 
Yet  this  Is  done  almpst  every  day. 
Aud   the  public — well,  it  applauds  ( 
the  soloist  tumultuously,  as  U  did  ■ 
Jlolsei witsch    yesterday;    and    the  t 
soloist  .shakes  hands  with  the  con-  ■ 
ductor  most  amiably  as  if  he  were 
not   boiling   over  with   sappressed  ; 
irritation. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


1  caiir.ot  keep  lo  Uie  level  oa  whiicli   li  - 
bfegrins    and    the    movenienf ' 'jnwiE    o  it 
into  a  loss  of  eoueentriitioh  and  point.  ! 
I  The  stormy  mood  that  opeed  the  work,  ; 
'  ulop&s  it,   aiter  a  long-  aiid  fVlscursi\ ■<  i 
f-adenza.  I 
Mr.    ifoiseiwit.sdi   put  a   siiperb  pci  -  i 
1  niance    of    llie    compo.«ltion    lo    l)i.«  ' 
I  dit.   full  of  fir<»  and  virility  and  of: 
I  'hviou.-?  .sympathy  with  tlie  mujiic.  .lt| 
TVas   a    valiant   cffoi  t   toward    tho.   en-  ' 
largement  of  the  repertory  of  the  piano  ' 
/concerto,  (l)a.t  i.s  enlarged  in  tlitise  da>-s 
i  so  slowly  and  .«o  |)?.infully.    Mr.  Moisei- 
jwltsch's    playing    ^vas    enthu-siastically  : 
j  applauded,  as  it  de.ssi-ved  to  be.  and  he 
I  was  several  times  recalled..  How  mueh 
of  the  applan.«e  wa.""  for  Mr.  Tcherepnine 
■it  i?  difficult  at  thi.s  time  to  say.  li.: 
I  may  perhaps  be  measured  in  tlie  fut-  ' 
!  ure  by  the  hold  his  cforiceito  Sets,  in, 
!  the  repertoT  y  of  piani.sts.  I 


W" i.r-  KKKRAKrs  dainty  com- 
I  'ly  with  music.  -The  Secret 
of  Suzanne."  was  introducod 
-Jnto  the  repertory  of  the  Society  of 
American  .Singers 
Theatre  lastn 


at    the  Park 


,  .  ,    'eht.      It   was  the 

\eJiicle^us_ed_  for  the  return  engase- 

excel- 

 .  The 

from     Italy  was 

  wltli  "Pinafore"  as  the 

evening's  double  bill 

■•The    Spe.rpt."    like    good  wine, 
it  has  not 


.  ^yj^  return  eni 

ment  of  Marcella  Craft,  that  e 
lent  ,soprano  from  California 
iharminjT     idyi     from  Italv 
bracketted 


.lit.     si'i.-.v:,       uKe  good 
needs  no  bush.    Though  it  h_„ 
""en  3-ften  given  since  it.^  American 


New  York  Symphony  OrcKestrn.    ,  j 

At  the  concert  of  the,  New  Yorw  Syin-^ 
phony  Orchestra  in  Aeolian  Hall  yester-, 
Ki'-   afternoon    M.    Damrosch    brought  | 
'    ward  two  compo.sitlons  that  were  nev 
Stw    Tork:    The    An?ericau  ,Tohn  j 
i>  n     Carpenter'.^     first     sympOhny,  \ 
■rnions  in  Stones,  "  and  the'  Russian  ' 
i  1  lierepntne's  piano  concerto  in  C  slmi  p  I 
minor,  op.  ?.0,  piayed  by  Eenno.  Molsei-  j 
witsch.      The    ptograni      began    with  j 
Swatana'.s   brilliant  overture  of  "  The  j 
Bartered  Bride"   and  ended  with   the  I 
prelude  to  "Wagner  s   "  Mastersingers"  | 
and  the  prolude  to  the  third  act  of  that  | 
comedy.  '. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  symphony  was  first  ] 
performed  at  '  the  festival  in  Norfolk,  | 
Conn.,  in  11117,  in  the  .Spring  of  ivhk-h  | 
year  It  was  completed.  Frederick  'A.  ', 
Stock,  conductor  of  the  Cliicago  Olche.s-  . 
tra,  conducted  it  then,'  and  afterward; 
played  it  in  Chicago.  Mr.  -Carpenter's  j 
symphony  .ohowed  the  originality  and  i 
Imagination  that  have  been  prized  in  i 
his  compositions  previously  heard  here,  . 
and.  as  is  fitting,  something  more  ofl 
seiiousness  and  liigli  intention-  than' 
anybody  would  think  of  attributing  to ; 
hie  "Perambulator,"  suits  the  onlyj 
]  composition  that  is  for  orchestra,  it  is, 
!  In  fact,  a  work  that  should  distinctly^ 

advance  his  position  in  Anverican  art. 
The  symphony  is  in  three  raovement.s. 

When  it  was  first  played-  at  Norfolk  ,. 
;  there  was,  we  believe,  no  me-tion  of  tlie 
!  melancholv      ,Ta<3ues'a    ."sermons  in 
'  iitbnes."    The  composer  has  prefixed  it 

1 ' .    Hi's    mu.9lc   to  connect    it   with  mi 
I  limislic  outlook.    Beyond  that,  we  are 

L.  ki,  he  (inea  not.  care  to  go  in  sngge.st- 

.ng  anv  extra— musical— eigriificance  for- 
i  it.  The  first  theme,  one  tliat  plftys  a 
! considerable  pan  in  all  three  movements, 
i  is  of  a  singtUar  nobility  and  Is  made  Xo 
'  take  on  .some   imposing  espeefs  in  the 


JVlcCormack  Sings  Again. 

,   John  JloCormack's  fifth  concert  packed 
!  the  Hippodrome  last  night,   when  the 
I  tenoi!'s   protTum  included   airs  of  Mo- 
i  zart,  Herri  Puparo,  and  Rachrrianinoff. 
;  the  usual  Irish  folksongs,  a  new  "  Peggy 
O'Neal.  "   by  Tna  Waldrop.   and  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor's    "  Bleanore."  Assisting 
was  the  violinist.  Donald  McBeath.  just 
!  back  from  Australip.  to  v.-hich  country. 
I  -McCormaek  also  will  go  next  season.    "  ' 


heard  I  above 


tonns  in  which  it  later  appear,''.  There 
1':  a  suggestion  !n  it  of  Iskiv.ard  Blgar:! 
but  Klgar's  influence  Is  far  from  being.' 
m  evidence  in  the  symphoh>-  4s  a  whole. 
Mr.  Car|)entftl^  has  nor  followed  tra- 
ditional methods  of  symphonic- develop- 
ment; and  with  all  the  slilU  and  in- 
genuity With-  which  he  has  treated  Ms 
themes,  and  notwithstanding  the  dra- 
matic recurrences  in  the  three  move- 
ment, some  may  feel  a  certain  lack  of 
organicnnity  in  the  mu.-^lc,  an  episodic 
qualitv.  for  which  this  may  be  In  pare 
the  cause.  '  Its  finest  moments  are  truly 
fine,  an  indiviilual  and  sincere  utterance. 

Mr.  Carpenter  enters  boldly  U(X)n  some 
of  tlie  thorniest  paths  of  modern  har- 
nion>-,  and  heKltate.s  not  at  contrapontal 
methods  ih.at  lend  to  uncompromising 
dissonance :  but  his  dissonant  effects  are 
not  produced  for  the  .sake  of  dis.sonance,  ) 
and  give  the  effect  of  justifying  them-  ' 
selves  by  what  he  had  to  say  and  his 
way  of  saying  it.  ,  ,  ' 

The  second  movement,  a  schei-zo,  has ; 
a    charming    melodic    substance,  de- 
veloped and  molded  Into  a  formal  struc- 
ture with  perhaps  more  .skill  than  tlie 
first    movement    discloses.      There  is., 
something  fascinating  in  the  grace  of 
Its  rhvthms  and  syncopations  :_in  the 
languorous   .slow   epi.sode  by  which  its 
course    is    interiupted :    in    the  atue 
f  >igoi  to ;  In  the  skill  with  whjch  material 
:  .m  the  fir.st  movement  is  introduced; 
>.d   in   the  piquancy  of  its  orchestral 
lectF.  among  them  a  treatment  of  the 
.  lolln  pizzicati,  like  mandolins,  and  the 
rial  effect  of  the  celesta  at  the  close. 
Ml  these  movem-nts,  which,  show  a 
;  real  gift  of  imagination  in  tlae  matter 
I  of    orchestration,    Mr.    Carpenter  ,has 
i. striven  for  brightness  and  transparency 
!  and  charm  of  color,  in  general,  rather 
than    for    ma«8i\-enes8   and  burnished 
glitter.    There  is  a  certain  open  or  ex- 
posed quality  about  miich  of  it  that  is 
delightful.     Tliere  'are'  frequent    .s  o  o , 
passages,  oi  passages  fpr  an  ensemble 
of  so.o  in.^truments. 

The  last  movement  has  much  that  i.s 
line;  a   solemn   march-like  oi>€ning  of 
iipressive  quality  and  sweet  stow  epi- 
"lo,  a  measured,  even  grandiose,  endj 
S  -ivilh  the  tolling  of  bells  and  more 
'   the   effective   reference   to  thematic 
att'ei-  of  the  earlier  movemente.  Nor 
ill  the  listener  fail  to  notice  Ml  Car- 
-  nter's  fotKlncss  for  "  ostijjaito  "  figtires 
!:;il  the  dexterity  with  which  he  uses 
u  ni  t  ©enhance  certain  of  Tiis  effects. 
I'he  symphony  made  evidently  a  deep 
impression    and   there    was.  much   ap- 1  I 
I  plause,    which    Mr.    Damrosch    finally  j 
i  quelled  in  order  to  express  his  regret  i  | 
that  the  composer,   who  lives  In  Chi-  i  j 
Icago,  could  not  he  present  to  re<^eiye  it.    ]  . 
'    Mj-.  .Moiseiwitsch  played  Tcherepnine' s!  , 
-mcerto  with  great  fervor  and  power;  ' 
id  it  Is  a  -n'ork   that  calls  for  both,  i 
:,  it  the  (omposer  has  done  everythins  ' 

little  more,    a   little   larger.,   a  little 
iiider,  a  little  more  eiaoorately  in  figu-  j 
i.tlon   than  most  compo-^ers   of  piano. 

ncerto's  have  attempted  before  hirn.  | 
t  is  in  one  movement  of  three  easily  ^ 
•scerned  sections;  and  its  prevailing, 
r.od  is  one  of  gloom  and  passion,  after] 
ma  ssively  imposing  opening.  The  slow  j 
etion  hegin.s  witli  a  theme  of  promis- | 
II-  poeti-    h.»mitv:  !>i't  lioie  often  is -it- 


American   novelty  was 
yesterday    at   Aeolian  Hall,   a  sy.^- 

John  Alden  Carpenter,   whose  suite,, 
.'Adventures  of  a  Perambulator,  was 
so  much  enroyed  when  the  New  York 
symphony  Orchestra  played  it  a  year 
or  two  ago.  As  a  specimen  <rf  Ameri- 
can  musical  humor  that  work  ranks 
high.    His    symphony,    which  Mr. 
Damrosch  had  on  yesterday's  pro- 
gramme, is  a  more  serious  work.  It 
has  a  title.  "Sermons  in  Stone."  which 
may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  Identlfl- 
cation    should    Mr.    Carpenter  write 
more  symphonies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  , 
he  will  not  write  any  more,  for  the 
symphony  is  a  Teutonic  form  of  art  j 
with  which,  as  a  form,  the  American 
public,    which    hates    prolixity  and 
overelaboration,   ha.  little  sympathy. 
Carpenter's  work,  however,  is  short, 
and  it  does  not  concede  too  much  to 
the  conventional  German  artlflciaU- 
ties.  It  would  take  an  ingenious  lis- 
tener to  find  any  equivalent  for  "Ser- 
mons in  Stone"    in    this  music.  Mr. 
Carpenter  does  not  preach;  perhaps 
he  chose  his  name  because  he  tned  to 
make  his  score  "good  In  everything.' 
From  a  melodic  point  of  view  his  new 
work  has  less  charm  than  his  "Per- 
ambulator" music,  tout  as  an  essay  In 
brilliant   and   novel   orchestration  it 
ranks  among  the  most  Interesting  of 
American    compositions,  entithng  its 
creator  to  the  name  of  the  American 
Beriioz— a  name  which  involves  a  lit- 
tle censure  as  well  as  praise,  for  Ber- 
lioz was  too  much  given  to  orchestral 
splendors  for  their  own  sake,  apart 
from  musical  ideas. 

The  second  part,  in  which  a  pizzi- 
cato tremolo  is  introduced,  is  on  the 
whole  rather  dull.  Mr.  Carpenter  is 
.  no  more  afraid  of  instruments  of  per- 
cussion than  Percy  Grainger;  with 
their  aid  and  the  brasse.s  he  produces 
several  imposing  climaxes.  The  audi- 
ence applauded  the  novelty  and  its 
performance  so  enthusiastically  that 
Mr.  Damrosch  lifted  his  voice  and  ex- 
pressed regrets  that  Mr.  Carpenter 
wasn't  present  to  witness  his  sUcceK, 


premiere  in  1912,  its  musical  chari 
has  not  diminished,  nor  has  its 
humor  grown  stale.  The  Countess, 
as  Miss  Craft  intones  and  imper- 
sonates her.  if!  a  winsome,  vivacious 
and  delightful  creature.  Morton 
■■\akins,  as  the  suspicious  husband 
ivas  coinmendable  vocallv,  and 
■simulated  the  Jealous  spouse  con- 
vn)ciii-.s5ly. 

Fr,ank  Jloulan  had  the  oppor- 
unlty  of  displaying  his  talents  lu 
two  va.stl.v  difrerent  roles.  In  th« 
tlrst  opera  he  appeared  as  the  dumb 
servant,  -irhosa  pantomime  was 
nioro  eloquent  than  words.  In 
Pinafore"  his  Sir  Joseph  was  a 
most  jubilant  gentleman  who  sang 
his  patter  songs  with  facllitv  and 
above  all,  admirable  enunciation. 
lie  sang  so  well,  indeed,  that  it 
wa.s  quite  a  surprise  to  recall  that 
he  had  lost  his  voice  as  Suzannfe's 
Sante. 


ter  .snowed  a  Tiaiit  of  development. 

In  style  and  in  diction  fiignora  Cap- 
pelli's  singing  of  the  old  numbers  -was 
commendable.  The  Debussy  lyrics  sUie 
treated  as  chansons  Intlmes.  She  sat 
in  a  large  armchair  in  a  comfortable 
attitude  and  sang  the  songs  in  a  style 
leaning  toward  the  parlando.  It  was 
interesting,  hut  it  aroused  questioning. 
Whether  this  i-s  llie  best  way  to  pro- 
duce tlie  "atmospheric"  effects  designed 
by  Debussy  or  not  should  not  be  deter- 
mined offhand.  It  certainly  could  hardly 
be  called  singing  and  formidable  objec- 
tions can  easily  be  raised  against  apply- 
ing to  Debussy's  songs  the  art  of  the 
diseuse.  The  Marches*  Cappelli  played 
the  accompaniments  creditably. 


f       By  RicTi«rd  Aldricli 


,.  otiier  members  of  the  crew  of 
W.    M.    h.    Pinafore"    nidorl    i„  n,.. 


.^*t*iij,i  rtjiu  Jieiie  vvijiiams  as  Jo- 
sepliine  kept  the  love  interest  alive. 
Bertram  Peacock  sang  the  Cap- 
tain s  songs  glibly. 

■William  Danforth  was  t  he  plot- 
ting Dick  Deadeye;  Gladys  Caldwell 
was  a  vivacious  Hebe;  Sarah  Kd- 
wards  sang  the  romantic  bumboat 
woman.  Buttercup;  and  the  work  of 
the  chorus  was  marked  by  its  usual 
sonority  and  smoothness. 
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BEETHOVEN'S  WORKS 
HEARD ATCONCERT 

Large  Audience  Attends  the 
Third  Subscription  Event. 

The  third  subscription  concert  of  the 
Beethoven  Association  took  place  last 
evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  organiza- 
tion pursued  its  course  of  opening  the 
mine  of  burled  treasures  of  Beethoven. 
Some  of  the  compositions  which  are 
brought  forward  at  these  concerts  have 
been  heard  before,  but  many  of  them  so 
seldom  tliat  they  are  novelties  to  the 
majoritj'  of  hearers. 

The  list  of  last  evening  comprised  the 
trio  for  piano,  flute  and  bassoon  pub- 
'lished  in  1788,  a  Juvenile  work,  as  the 
'  date  shows ;  a  sonata  In  D  major  for 
piano,  four  hands,  or  rather  two  move- 
ments of  such  a  eonata.  between  which 
was  played  an  unpublished  gavotte:  the 
E  flat  quartet,  opus  12T.  and  six  songs. 
Tlie  instrumental  performers  were  Olga 
Samaroff   and  Harold  Bauer,  pianists;  | 
Andre  Maquarre.  flute ;  Richard  Kruger,  j 
bassoon,  and  the  I.«tz  Quartet.      The  i 
singer  was   Elizabeth  Rothwell,  whose 
accompanist  was  "W'alter  Golde. 

As  all  the  artists  engaged  in  these  con- 
certs give  their  services  without  recom- 
pense other  U-ian  that  which  comes  from 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  good 
deeds,  Uieir  names  are  always  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  entertainment's  are  interest- 
ing, and  that  there  was  a  pla<;e  for  them 
aniong  the  numerous  activities  of  the 
New  York  musical  season  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  size  of  tJie  audences. 


AURORE  LACROIX  RECITAL. 

Hnns  Eliell.  .AIno  in  Vlunv  rro^ram, 
rionnos  Another  Fine  .\ti<licncr. 

Aurorc  I.Hcroix.  the  distinffiiishcd  pian- 
iRt,  attracted  a  large  audience  of  '.leri 
always  expectant  and  nlwa.vs  pratified 
admirers  to  Aeolian  Hall  ye.stcrday  af- 
ternoon, and  in  an  evenly  played  and. 
most  sehobrly  procratn    enhanced  -  ^xvd 
high    esteem    in    which    she    is  ht-AAV 
Brahms.  Chopin.  Weber  and  Scbniiian^ 
were  the  mainstays  of  the  list    with  t 
brilliant    first    pla.vins   of   Ethel  l.egi.i 
ska's  "The  (iargoyles  of  Notre  Dame 
looming  as  the  popular  feature  of  th^  | 
program.  „,   „         .     .  !  • 

In  f.ie  evening  Hans  Ehell.  a  piani'', 
of  great  sineerity  and  high  musical  ati 
tainments.  pleased  a  eonsidernhle  audi 
ence  at  Aeolian  Hall  with  a  capital  del 
liven'  of  an  interestinj:  Proprai"- 
which  the  feature  was  Glazounoff  s  B-t1a. 
minor  Sonata.  Bach,  (irauados,  H:i(-ii| 
maniuoff.  Hcrinbine  and  Chopin  were  th 
other  composers  interpreted 
pianist's  own  "Katinka"  polk 
the  artistic  'value  of  the  ref- 


SIGNORA  CAPPELLI 
GIVES  SONG  RECITAL 

Interesting  Programme  at  the 
Princess  Theatre. 


lados.  R:ici-i( 
pin  were  thd 
k1.  and  th* 
Ik  a  added  ^a 
eital.  I 


The   ilarchesa    .Nessy    Cappelli,  as- 
sisted by  her  husband,  the  Marchese 
Orazio  Cappelli.  at  the  piano,  gave  a 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Princess  Theatre.  Slgnora  Cappelli  had 
arranged  a  -programme  of  attractive 
character,  rich  In  variety  and  diversity 
of  styles.    The  first  part  con'sisted  of 
old  airs  with  Italian  texts,  three 
Italian  masters  and  one  by  Gluck.  The 
second   group  contained   six   songs-  o£ 
;  DebuEsj-,  of  whose  lyrics  this  singer  has 
,  made  speciaj  study.   The  third  was  of 
'  i:ngllsh  and  American,  and  the  fourtii 
of  Italian  popular  songs. 

In  the  old  Italian  airs  Signora  Cap- 
'  pelli  di.sclosed  the  full  measure  of  her 
vocal  gifts  and  accomplishments,  which 
proved  to  be  of  moderate  but  well  de- 
fined merit.  Her  voice  has  good,  natu- 
ral quality  and  her  tone  production  was 
generally  commendable,  except  in  the 
piano  dellverv  of  higher  tones,  when  the 
singer  was  prone  to  pin  ;h.  The  medium 
tont-  ,,pual!v  given  r,-;.  witli  freedom, 
pro-  h-.     ,  -  ■i'i-'e  low  regls- 


Th^  Brethoven  Association. 

The  Beethoven  Association's  third  sub- 
..riptlon  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  Ust 
evening  was  heard  by  a  large  a"d,en=el 
that  came  expecting  a  P'-o^'7';\°°"^f  ^  I 
ing  some  unfamiliar 

Beethoven's  genius.     It  was  forthcom-^ 

what  was  originally  announced.  Mi- 
Harold  Bau^r  made  the  announcement 
that,  owing  To  the  illness  of  Mme.  Kl^a^ 

--r^:;i;^r:;n;^-Hi 

?^  l?'i^ti";^^t^l 

wouM  ^eMken  in  ..P-^-^" 
noe  of  Beethoven's  quartet  in  K  Iiai, 

'^J'^^r^r^  r'^s''^^^  still 
c,?n'tain'e[°°some  ^"f --^i;  Vgin'fng""' 
l-^^n^'^^^rr  t;^  cl^The  be- 

b'n^r^s^^i^rs^j^^lo^ 
B^i^n  ^"^^'"  ^^^'^ 

vears  and  continuing  the  lightei  \ein 
?,as  the  sonata  for  tour  hands  in  D, 
^,  «  r.iaved  bv  Mme.  Samaroff  and 
?r  Bauer  "  is  not  a  very  .significant 
item  for  a  program  intended  to  celebrate 
Beethoven'l  ginius;  but  even  the  most 
Serious  audie^ice  finds  pleasure  in  ob- 
•  Ipiving  and  hearing  two  such  artists  as 
theU"'ngaged  in  a  task  which  many 
mav  have  remembered  as  <^s*°c'at';" 
with  their  own  early  struggles  in  the  ait 
nV  r,lano  playing.  And  naturally  they 
fccompllshedVhf  task  more  fuco-^^f 
th^  most  could  have  recalled  having 

But'Vhere  was  more  than  the  sonata 
Between  its  two  movements,  as  the  pro 
gram     announced,     an,  "unpublished 
Ikvotte  for  four  hands'^-as  plajed  and 
Mr    Bauer,  also  announced  from  the 
form,  he  believed  that  it  was  played 
for    the    first    time    in    public.      I  nib 
ijavotte  turned  out  to  be  an  agreeably 
^'elodious  piece,  wh.ich  the  audience  was  , 
triad    to    hear    again,    but    it    did  not 
ftrongly  suggest  the  Beethoven  of  an> 
f  nown  periSd.    Some  may  have  felt  a 
ru?i^sitv  to  know  more  of  the  antece- ' 
2^nts  of  this  somewhat  mysterious  com- 

"■Jfj^ircame  the  very  serious  part  otll 
the  program,  when  the  Letz  Qua.  tetll 
f-nith  Mr.  WiUeke)  gave  a  finels  leui 
il^A  beautifully  elaborated ,P/'f °[>"*i'f^'^ j 
of  the  great  quartet  in  E  "at.  Op.  1^7.1 
and  Mr  Letz  and  Mr.  Bauer  played  thcl 
two  r^ovements  from  the^ violin  sonatal 
Hodi-ated  to  Kreutzer.  The  exJiibitlonr 
*rsos  is  not  the  most  fitt  iig  tasj^l 
fdf  a  Beethoven  Association,  but  it  wasl 
a«ase  of  need,  and  the  audience  so  took! 
ffc  remembering,  as  .Mr.  Bauer  had  re- 
rt!toded  them,  that  it  wa.s  the  l-tli  olj 
^  month,    .-...z—-  ^ 

I  Marchesa  Cappelli  Givesj 
Pleasing  Song  ReciU 

Voire    of   Ordinary  aiarac^] 
Gains  Distinction  From  Ex- 
cellence of  Technique 

The  Marchesa  Nessy  Cappeili  gavel 
,ong  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  tl 
i  Princess  Th.ater,  at  which  an  audierf 
„f  altogether  unusual  composition  11 
•  ned,  applauded  and  showered  flowel 
The  Marchesa  Cappelli.  gowned  in  blfT 
i  velvet,  sang  Italian,  French  and  Enplj 
:     songs  with  taste  and  with  extraoidinfl 
clarity  of  enunciation  and  distinctf 
of  diction.    These  qualities,  with  an 
,     telligence  of  interpretation  and  an 
usual  personal  charm,  were  what 
virtue  to  the  recital,  as  her  vo  ce  ^ 
fai-  from   an  unusual    one,  either 
timbre  or  power. 


The  Murchosik  lllllJl^  un  innuvution  in 
fiinttinjf  DtbusHy  jfioup  sonted  in 

a  iuige  plush  upholster^'d  armchair, 
which  rcsuinblod  a  throuo.  Tlio  syra- 
bolisni  of  thin  wac  not  iipparent,  but 
the  picture  wua  graceful  in  its  composi- 
tion. It  probably  takes  all  things  tu 
amuse  all  people. 

The  Debusny  songs  ."(ho  gave  charm- 
ingly, and,  nil  in  all,  they  were  the 
high  lights  of  the  afternoon,  if  such  a 
word  can  be  applied  to  that  muster  of 
noutral  tints.  Other  thinga  she  sang 
wero  by  Scarlatti,  Curissini,  Dollento, 
Oluck,  and,  of  tne  moderns,  Landon 
Ronald,  H.  J,  Burleigh  and  D.  Foster. 
The  Marchese  Orazio  Cappelli  furnished 
ympathotic  accompaniments. 

Opera  (Jhangea 


GIVES  FIRST  SONG  RECITAL. 

MnrKuTitp     UI..KO    of     I  »Uf«'ul« 
fTeard  In  Aeolian  Hall- 

Miirsuerlta  Rlnpp,  a  soprano  of  Call- 
fon.lu,  gave  her  first  song  recltn.1  here  | 
vet^ttrday    afternoon    In   Aeolian  wall. 
Snfi  offered  a  tvoU  selected  .P'-"^"^!"^:  I 
b,.l  her  general  delivery  oC  .t  f"'!  ' 
recital  standards.    She  disclosed  certain 
features  of  promise,  as  for  '"f f"".  a 
voice  oC  light  lyrlo  Quality,  which  could 
Ibc  xfsed  to  Eood  account  It  It  were  well 
Iptociuced.  iind  a  certain  sense  of  .stjlo. 
Her  appearance  in  concert  seemed  to  be 


Because  Mr.  WartlnelU  Is  saffering  from 
cold  and  Mr.  Criml  Is  busy  preparing 
jr  the  New  York  premlSre  of  •'Zaza" 
lest  Friday  night,  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  of 
he  Metropolitan,  has  changed  the  opera 
onlght  from  "L'Aniore  del  tre  Re  to 
Uoussorsgsky's  Russian  ma.sterpiece 
Boris  Gudunoff."  The  cast  will  Include 
Mmes  Bcsanzoni,  Delaunola  and  Mellish, 
Messrs  Didur,  Mardones  and  Harrold. 

Risoletto"  vill  be  sung  for  the  fir.st 
time  this  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Sat- 
urday afternoon  of  next  week  by  Mmes. 
Garrison  and  Perini,  Messrs.  Haclcelt  and 
lie  Luca. 

Mme.  Alda  Sings 
at  Concert  to  Aid 


Hall 


premature,  and  this  was' a  pity. 

In  the  evening  at  Carnegie 
ITf  lene  Kanders.  so  prano,  gave  her  sec- 
on.l  song  recital  of  the  «e»fO"- .. 
programme  Included  the  air.  EH)ve 
Sono,-  from  Mozarfs  "Plgaro,"  several 
of  Beethoven's  Scottish  and  Irish  songs, 
•minir  with  violin,  'cello  and  piano  ac- 
"m^paniment.  and  a  song  by  » 
The  viollniBt  was  Scipione  Ouldl  and 
elllst  Cornelius  Van  Vliet.  Rloh- 


the 


The 


ard  Hageman  -was  at  the  piano, 
audience  was  small. 

1  James  Gibbons  Huneker  j 

KREISLtR  THE  MAGICIAN. 

That  ardent  .pro-pasandist  of  the 
beautiful  in  music,  I'Vitz  Kreisler, 
played  before  an  audience  Paderew- 
.skian  in  size  at  Carnefjie  Hall  yes-- 
torday  afternoorv.  He  Is  -the  magiician 
of  the  violin,  no  matter  the  .super- 
lative merits  of' his  contemporaries. 


tor's  I'ick  was  al.vj  .if  mail  who| 
played  the  pianofoite  part  there  was 
ino  dispute. 

How  can  a  man  play  a  piano  con- 
certo and  conduct  the  orchestra  at  the 
Bam<-  time?    A  few  years  ago  it  could 
not  have  been  done,  but  in  this  age  of 
'rnlracles  nothing  is  impossible.  The 
piano  part  had  been  played  previously 
for  the  Duo-Art  piano,  which  repro- 
duced Mr.  Ganz's  Interpretation  like 
an  acoustic  mirror— a  modern  miracle, 
''-he  ensemble   was   perfect,   for  Mr. 
Ganz  knew  all  his  nuances  in  ad- 
vance of  the  performance  under  hi:i 
lleadership.  With  Stransky  at  the  head 
of  the  Philharmonic.  Ganz  had  previ- 
ously played    the    other    I/iszt  con- 
certo, in  A  maior.  No.  2.  The  com- 
j  positions    for    orchestra    alone  were 
!  Tchaikovsky's    "Romeo    and  Juhet" 
I  fantasy,     Smetana's  "Vltava" 
Cbabiicr  s  "Spanish  Rhapsody." 


and 


m  .  nir1^\  'lis  place  irv  musical  history  is  among- 

Shielding   or    Ulll^  .j^^^  supreme  masters  of  his  art.  His 


:  he  concert  for  the  tienefit  of  the  New 
ijilc  Probation  and  Protectiva  Assoda- 
'm  and  Girls'  Protective  Leagxie  held  yes- 
day  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall  pro- 
led  the  occasion  delightfully  of  being 
arltable  and  at  the  same  time  getting  a 
-xirnum  amount  of  enjoyment.  The  new 
mphony  Orchestra,  under  Artur  Bo- 
nzky,  played  a  popular  programme, 
;lch  Incuded  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
ony,  Wagner's  Overture  to  "Die  Melater- 
nger"  and  Berlioz's  Rakoczky  March. 
Mme.  Frances  Alda  was  the  soloist.  She 
irtg  a  group  of  songs,  Swedish,  Finnish 
■d  American  Indian,  to  piano  accompanl- 
ent  Her  lovely  voice  never  sounded 
ttcr  than  when  she  sang  to  orchestral 
companiment  the  great  air  of  girlish 
nooence  Micaela's  song  from  "Carmen." 


place  here  is  in  the  affection's  of  his 
hearers.  He  has  not  the  golden  tone 
and  eternal  youth  of  Heltetz— youth 
is  seemingly.  etermU  even  though  it 
\ists  tout  a  season;  his  is  not  the 
biyinpian  attitude  of  Elman,  nor  does 
he  boast  Mischa's,  dazzling  technKiuf 
and  broad  too'vv,  but  he  possesses  tem- 
perament, a  t'-'^P™*'  M^'^'h'!; 
pounded  of  charm  and  hre.  He  has 
the  Rift  of  exteniiponzation;  ne 
ni.'i.kes  us  believe  that  the  particul.u- 
composition  he  is  playing  is  for  the 
Prst  time,  it  is  so  completely  his  own 
initerpi-eUtion.  Creative  iiiUii. rota- 
tion in  the  best  sense. 

His  progamme  was  not  unusual. 
Bach,  Tartini,  a  concerto  by  Conns, 
l'ollo.wed  by  a  group .  o-£  fascinating 
'  1  ifles    one  of  his  own.  his  scherzo, 
'i  and 'several  adaptations  from  piano 
by   Schulbert,  an  ingratiating 
toy    Beethoven.  {Smetana's 


pieces 
:mdino 


fantasy,  a  Hindu  chant  trom  Sadko 
and  the  song  of  the  "Golden  Cockerel, 
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Miss  Rii^o  in  Recital 

oprano  OfiFers  Pleasing  Pro- 
gram in  Aeolian  Hall 

Miss  Marguerite  Ringo,  soprano,  did 
ne  work  at  her  rectal  in  Aeolian  Hall 
ssterday  afternoon.  In  certain  re- 
jects her  voice  presents  an  embar- 
issmcnt  of  riches.  Effective  in  dra- 
atic  passages  of  rare  beauty  in  lyric 
iges,  it  is  not  without  brilliance  in 
>ng3  that  require  chiefly  a  facile  exe- 
ition.  Still,  her  florid  singing  is  « 
it  crude,  and  in  such  songs  as  Ala- 
e.f's  "Nightingale"  it  seemed  rather 

"  superficial  product  of  natural  abil- 
r  than  the  result  of  a  sound  training 
■  scientific  knowledge. 
The  singer  has  unusual  aptitude  for 
apathetic  interpretation.  This  she 
lowed  in  Fourdraln's  "Le  Papillon," 
"''Jowaki's  "Crepuscule,"  Rachmani- 
'ff  s  ''To  the  Children,"  Chauvefs  "II 
isaa,  Arensky's  "Autumn"  and  other 
iigs  on  an  interesting  program.  Miss 
mgo  s  diction,  both  in  French  and 
ighsh,  was  excellent.  Her  present 
hievements  dhow  even  greater  prom- 
3  of  good  things  in  the  future. 


'il>oth     ibv     Ri'msky- Korsakoff,  and 
;  eCres  until  he  was  forced_to  des.^st 
because    of  the 
Kreisler  fiddles, 
.buirning,  tout  we 


late    hour.  When 
Rome    might  be 
ibelieve  he  -would 
the  ^fire  de- 
listen. 


MISS  KANDERS'  RECITAL. 

Iiss  Holene  Kanders,  soprano,  gave  her 
ond  recital  of  the  season  at  Carnegie 
last  night.    Her  programme  was 
tbitiouB  for  so  young  a  singer,  beginning 
'  the  great  aria  and  recitative  Dove 
7  from  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  of  Mozart, 
'  ■'  ought  to  be  the  property  only  of 
•ha  XT^};,  '"^'"^^'  takes  a 

ruel  a°t£,"         t°  subject  herself  to 
-^^sLL  T  '  Public, 
sang  a  group  of  Russian  songs  and 

in'ou^r °f  „^°°^^'f ^"^  ' 
•nnte  I  .   f  aithful  Johnnie," 

nnfe  Laddie"  and  "They  Kiss,  Dear 

'.^for  ^he^  ^^""'"'  Beethoven 
-    and  p.  '  ,'"^"°'  Scipione  Kindo. 

et  w.,  ^®,^^'^'^°"'Pa^iments  made  one 
dlff^cuuie^^"!'.^'.  enunciation 
1  and  Lf  P"^''-    Her  voice 

-raVfhfaftoTsCg^"^*''* 


iput  his  magic  spell  on 
partment  and  force  it  to 

Inez   Barbonr'a  Recital. 

Inez  Barbour's  song  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall  in  the  afternoon  attracted  a  fine  at- 
tendance and  resulted  in  an  emphatic  ar- 
tistic success  for  this  well-trained  and 
tfiucere  artist.  She  sang  Haendel's  aria 
from  "Agrippiua"  and  his  "Piangero," 
with  instant  elfcct,  following  a  most  au- 
picious  beginning  with  wisely  chosen  and 
judiciously  delivered  numbers  by  Haydn, 
Schubert,  Brahms,  Poldowski,  Dubois, 
Bruncau  and  Godard  and  a  lovely  group 
by  Henry  Hadley  with  the  composer  at 
the  iiiano.  Richard  Hageman,  who  ac- 
•  compaiiied  tlic  other  songs,  also  con- 
j  tribiited  much  to  the  balanced  and  em- 
phatic success  of  the  reciVal. 

A  Musical  Miracle 

Adclina  Patti  onc.^  had  a  row  -with 
Tlieodore  Thomas  at  a  rehearsal  of 
the  "Messiah."  She  insisted  that,  as 
the  prima  donna,  she  had  a  right  to 
sing  a  certain  passage  the  way  shej 
wanted  it  instead  of  as  he  insisted  on  { 
having  it.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  re- 1 
torted  the  conductor,  "but  here  I  am] 
prima  donna."^/i/»*  O'^    / ^  »^  *  | 

Alteroations  like  this  occur  not  in-, 
frequently.  There  was  one,  many 
years  ago.  over  a  Liszt  fantasy,  be- 
tween Anton  Seidl,  who  was  a  Hun- 
garian, as  well  as  a  great  authority 
on  Liszt,  and  Paderewski,  a  Pole  and 
also  a  great  authority .  on  Liszt.  On 
another  occasion  Mme.  Nordica  vowed 
she  would  never  again  sing  with  the 
Bo.ston  Symphony  Orchesti a;  and  Jo- 
sef Hofmann  did  the  ^me  thing  at 
another .  time,  because  of  clashes  of 
opinion  over  a  piano  concerto. 
I  Last  night,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the 
situation  in  one  number  of  the  Phil- 
jliarmonic  programme  was  such  that 
the  conductor  simply  had  to  yield  i,o 
the  pianist  every  second,  else  there' 
would  have  been  disaster  dire.  But ' 
/'  " ' 

/ 


James  Ciibbobs  Huneker  J 


THE   PHILHARMONIC   IN  A 
HURRY. 

Captio"lis  persons,  and  tliei-e  are  lots 
of  them  i  ntown  who  are  not  profea- 
.sioal  musi-c  critics,  who  complain  that 
the  Pli^lhormonic  Society  concerts- ars> 
occasionally  letl^argiQ  .should  Ijave 
been  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  The 
society  registered  its  l,378tli  concert 
and  signalized  the  event  bj^  playing-  a 
tried  old  programme;'  al.so  in  racing  at 
a  furious  pace  throughout.  Perlirgfis 
it  was  the  ozone  in  the  air.  perhaps 
some  of  the  lh'.  Ox  atmosphere  was 
left  over  in  the  hall  from  the  last  Fritz 
Kreisler  recital,  but  wlvatever  •  th'c 
cause, Mr.  stz-a^.'sky  waved  frantic  arms 
and  great  was  the  speed  and  tone.  We 
should  ,  say  exhiliarating,  if  not  pre- 
cisely  reposeful. 

Tcharlcowsky's.  fourCh  '  symphony, 
not  I'hyftihmioally  well  read,  began  the 
evening,  and  a  selection  from  "The 
Masteraittgers"  ended-  it.  '  The  b'sst 
sounaiin-g  of  the  lour  movementa'ln  the, 
symphony  was  the  second.  The  last 
W  M  too  rapid  for  comfort,  also  too  ob- 
strepei-ous.  The  Liszt  E  fl'ait  piano 
concerto  should  have  come  next,  if 
only  for  contrast's  sake.  Instead,  an- 
other Russian  numtoer,  the  symphonic 
poem  called  "The  Isla  of  the  Dead," 
by  itachmanirjoff,  whioh  we  heard  last 
sea.son.  It  became  a  second  hearing, 
and  did  not  receive  a  distingnilshed 
reading.  Nuance  dacketd,  and  desipite 
its  mortuary  acc:ents,  there  is  mi^ch 
more  in  the  work  than  we,  wferp  ac- 
coided  on  this  occasion. 

T)ie  pianist  is  not  a  newcomer, 
Madam-6  Olga  Saimaroff,  in  -priva-te 
life,  Mrsj.  Leopold  Stokowaki.  She 
took  the  'bit  between  her  teethj  figur- 
jabiveiy  Mpeaking,  and  gave  Mr, 
I  Stransky  several  anxious  imoments. 
lyuekly,  the  wy-i-k  Is  comparatively 
brief.  Madame  Samaroff  started 
jwell.  Her  tone  iwas  massive,  if  not 
rich.  Her,  style  of  tea ,  aippro?i-clies  the 
Tii-ile.  -Her  triceps  muscles  were  in 
|good  order,  and  only  a  tendency  tOr 
overpeddling  blurred  the  edges  of  her. 
chord  playin-g  in  swif-r  tem^po.  The 
isentimental  cantilena  in  I^  was.  car#- 
tull5'  phrased;  the  Sahei-zo-like  sec- 
jtion»in  ,E  flat  minor  was  th«  Mgh- 
water  mark  of  hea'  ipevformamce;  but 
jin  the  floale  her  tons  ibecame  to-rittle, 
land  the  end  was  a  soanxper.  But  bril- 
lia-nt,  always.  The  larger  curve  of 
iliiterpretation  and'  emotion  was  a/to- 
|sent,  the  concerto,  episodical  any- 
how, was  made  'more  so  by  the  frugi.^ 
(mentary  c^jincep-tion.  NeTerthele^i^ 
Mad'aime  Samaroff  achieved  a.  success' 
a-n-d  vwas  inUcli  aipplauded.  This  after- 
noon, with  the  Philharmonic  Society,, 
the  Jiidy  will  play  Wie  A  major  con- 
Icerto  by  Liszh.  Mr.  '  Stran'Sky  will 
also  present  another  progranMne. 


By  Ricluurd  AUrich 


Leonora  Sparkes's  Recital.  ; 

Mis.<!  Leonora  Sparke,?.  whose  name  ap-  ! 
pears  often  on  the  bills  of  the  Metro- 1 
politan  Opera  House,  and  seldom  on  the 
program  of  song  recitals,  gave  a.  recital  j 
;  ■  -tf  rday  afternoon  in  Aeohan  Hall  that  | 
,  ,'i  many  features  of  interest,  and  gave 
'ii'  ommon  pleasure  to  lovers  of  song,  in  I 
better  manifestations.  Miss  .Sparkes's  [ 
M'if  e  is  heard  to  its  best  advantage   in  j 
such  a  place  as  Aeolian  Hall,  and  to 
one  the  refinement,  delicacy  and  variety  ! 
of  her  art.  which  give  much  value  to  | 
her  singing  of  the    several    styles    in  j 
which  she  was  heard  yesterday  after- 
noon. I 

There  are  more  beautiful  voices-;  vet 
Miss  .Sparkes's  has  much  charm,  and  I 
the   skill   and   apt  expressiveness  with  ■ 
wliich  .<ihe  uses  it,  makes  It  count  for  it.s 
full  value.    She  sings  with  freedom  and 
spontaneity,  and  her  phrasing  Is  artistic. 

Into  her  singing 
"  and  Scai-latti'3  ' 
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■  l-o  Vlok;ttf."  uud  In  llio  roiivinza  from 
•  atullnt  s  opera.   "  L«   Wiilly  "-one 

I  Ik;  things  that  can  be  rfmemborfd  m 
that  Ill-fated  production  ■will)  ple.TSure— 
I  long  sweep  of  exprcKKlon.  MIk-s  SparKC--! 
i.roduccd  a  gioup  of  songs  by  nvorak,  « 
Love  Song.'  "The  Mowrr,  The 
Urnok,"  and  two  gypsy  BOngs,  of  ■which 
-nly  these  last  two  are  familiar.  rheV 
Mir-  of  singular  beauty,  though  thcli 
'  relationship  •with  Schumann  and 

;:,.-ihm,s  d<-nlr,s  them  great  origlrialliy- 
Sli,.  sang  these  with  v.  armlh  and  .«lgnin- 

ant  .  xpre8.<<lon,  and  in  fai't  thr  vBrlcly 
..f  mood.-*  that  she  suweeded  In 
llshlne  in  Ihecc  .Mongs  was  one  of  tne 
m.'.st  .-ucces.'xful  ff-.-nure-s  of  her  Hinging 
It  was  shown  again  in  her  group  of 
Fn-nrh  songs,  by  Hahn.  J^fbufV  ""^ 
ThonuKs;   her  singing  of  llio  air  from 

•MOnfant    I'rodiguo"    was   unu.suaJ  y 

■  liMiU'-nt  in  dramatic  composition. 
'.<h,'  r-io.-ed  with  gro'jp  of  songs  in 
I'jiKli.sh.  Thorc  was  an  audience  Umt 
filled  the  hall,  -mil  gave  many  ovid.-nces 
of  ius  ploasure  In  Miss  Sparkes's  .ilngme- 

jgNUICO  CAHUSO'.S  a,)por  rauc.j  as 
Des  Grieux — and  surd.v  he  is 
inimitable  in  the  role — attracted  a 
large  audience  to  Jast  night's  repe- 
tlon  of  "Manon  Lescaut"  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

With  Gennaro  Papl  at  the  batoii, 
Puccini's  most  spontaneous,  most 
sincere,  and  to  some  of  us  most 
thoroughly  enjoyable  opera,  en- 
listed also  the  services  of  Krances 
Alda,  a  most  ingratiating  Manon, 
Antonio  Scotti,  an  excellent  Lescaut, 
and  .\ndres  de  Segurola,  a  verltablv 
old  roue  of  a  Geronte.  The  cast  in- 
cluded besides  Frances  Ingram, 
Bada,  Paltrlnlerl,  Laurent!,  Keloh- 
iglian,  Audisio  and  D'Angelo. 


FARRARSjNGS'ZAZA 

ZJk'/.A  opera  in  four  acts,  after  the  pm  j 
I  glerre  Berton  and  Cliarles  .SIrnon.  a;.'*  . 
j  jRcIapteii  by  )>avld  Belasco;  'book  In  Ital- j 
:  ian  arrane&U  and  mu-.9lc  composed  l)y  i 
j  •  Ituggiero  Leonr.avallo.  At  the  Metropoli-  ; 
i     i  tan  Opera  House.  ! 

7a,-.:a  Geraldine   Parrar  ' 

lAnalde  Kathleen  Howaril  \ 

Floiiana  Francis  Ingrajn 

Na-talla, -Zaza's  maW  Minnie  Egener 


-\I.adajiie  Dufre 

MMio  Dufresn<-  

( 'aprart  

jJJue.i.v  

Malardot.  

:'Umt\^un,  monologiist. . . 
i-Hwlou  


...Cecil  Arden 

 Crlulo  Crlmi 

..I'asquale  Amato 

 Mlllo  Plero 

 Angelo  Bada 

....  Paolo  Ananian 
.  Pompilio  Malatesta 


'i  .She  puts  much  grace 
,iof  Cacclni's  •'.Amarllli 


Michelin  Mario  Laurenti 

I  'cflirt»ls  I^uls  D'Angelo  ^ 

Marco  Giordano  Paltrinierl  : 

'l"oi«,  'Via  Quintina 

Augiiste  I'ietro  Audl.sio  ; 

|i'l»T*<«a  1  lilllls  White  i 

aiwioha.  \'enl  Wansick  ' 

?      Conduct-or,   PkOberto  ^loranzoni. 

I  .^nother  new  opera  w.a3  produced  at ; 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  even- 
ing:, in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
pripmises  of  the  management,  Leon- 
eaVallo's  "  Zaza."  It  was  heard  for  the 
fi^t  time  in  New  York  by  a  very  large 
avklicnce,  whose  interest  in  the  new 
offera  was  shown  by  the  u.sual  mani- 
ffStations  of  a  first  night,  cordially  ex- 
tended to  those  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
lierformance.  There  was  much  applause 
after  the  first  act,  the  most  taking  one 
oi'sthe  opera,  r.hen  the  principals  as  well 
Mr.  Moranzoni.  the  conductor,  and 
mI.  Ordyn.=ki,  the  stage  director,  ap- 
pdtred,  and  finally  Mme.  Farrar  was 
recalled  se\eral  times  alone.  The  cn- 
tWisiasni  following  the  Fecond  act  was 
leis.  After  the  affecting  third  act  there 
'was  more,  much  of  it  being  for  little 
A|a  Quintina,  the  cliUd  who  enacted  the 
l^iM-t  of  Toto  with  something  more  than 

II  "child's  parroting  of  instructions.  It 
^  'semed  indeed  that  in  some  respects  tho 
ot^ra  had  made  an  impression  and  that 
Mme.  Farrar' s  impersonation  of  the 
li^oine  was  found  an  effective  and  strik- 
ini  addition  to  her  operatic  portraits. 

{  .T  irst  Produced  in  Milan  in  1900. 
^  Zaza"  was  fir.st  produced  in  Milan 
inSiSOO,  eight  years  after  the  "  Pagllac- 
1  i"'  t^l^>.t  has  given  Leoncavallo  the  same 
kind  of  fame  that  lias  beset  Mascagni— 
I  tlifet  of  having  captured  overwhelming 
.success  once  and  of  never  being  able 
to~m'*rtakp  it  again  with  numerous  and 
j  frantic,   effort-s.     Oscar  Ilammerstein 
oijjce't'housht  of  "  Zaza  "  and  announced 
ii.for  one  of  his  .seasons  at  the  Manhat- 
1  ajh  Opera  House :  but  it  was  never  un-''- 
■  I'ji-taken    there.    The    Chicago  Opera 
<  'Smpany  a  fcv,-  seasons  ago  was  more 
d|i;ins   and   produced    it   in  the  home 
J*\'n,  but  never  brought  it  to  New  York 
i'lj  any  of  its  visits, 
its  production  now,  at  the  Metropolitan 
•^ra  House,    in   view   of  its  record, 
ich  has  been  one  of  unvarying  failure,  , 
bo  thought  singular  by  some,  and  ; 
.,■»  another  suggestion  of  the  straits  in 
AsS;ch  operatic  managers  find  themselve.'? 
ill  these  days.    The  obvious  reason  for 
it--  is  the  hope  it  inspires  that  It  may 
j  i.'ove  a  va.uable  nudium  in  which  the 
Hiitiand  personality  of  Mme.  Farrar  may  • 
discover  a  new  expression.  I 
Zaza, "    like   so   many   other  operas  i 
-ifj  recent  maiie,  Is  founded  on  a  popular 
:/ad   successful   i>l!iy.     The  interest  of! 
'  aiMous  kinds  aroused  by  the  play  of  ' 
•  ?>aza  "  when  it  was  produced  at  the  j 
Uarrick  Theatre  in  New  York  on  Jan.  i 
;i.   Iri'J'J,   hy   David   Belasco,   with  Mrs.  ; 
l..5.slie  Carter  in  the  i-hlef  part,  has  not  | 
b  <■  t  faded  from  the  memories  of  adult  [ 


i\  hich 
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p,.        ii.  il  i.iii^mai,  by  Simon  and 
•  . '  In  which  .Mine.  R^ano  at  first 
a  f:;ilur>^  in  l'.-i.ris.    In  Mr.  Bela.s- 
.  r«lon  Mrs.  Cartp.r  made  .so  great 
that  Mme.  H^janc  took  heart 
ncwcd  her  attf-mpt.  makine  then 
plav  orie  of  the  most  important 
in  "her    r6pertor>-.  Ueoncavallo 
If  ma'ie  tii»?  libretto  for  his  opera, 
inK  >Jr    J5elasco'.s  version  ot  tlie 
but  omitting  (he  fifth  act  entire.y 
\ith  it  tlie  donouonient  provlJcd  hy 
uthor.^. 

C«iisider«(I  "  shockins  "  28  Years  Ago. 

y^azix,"  twenty  >-ears  ago,  was  con- 
eel bohlly  realistic,"  "shocking," 
■'a.   Ptronc   moving    drama";  Us 
111    of    "  tlic   artistic    kind  which 
of  himian  character  without  selec- 
111  or  idealization";  reall.sni  that  ad- 
niiia_irf  no  ■■  beauty."    Perhaps  opera, 
nodein  opera— the    most    modern— ha» 
■^"wn  Into  standards  of  its  own.  After 
■  of  the  tiiing.s  tliat  have  been  ob- 
'      upon  the  operatic  stage  in  recent 
•  Zaza  "   seems  hardly  to  stand 
,  I  oni  the  gL-neral  run  so  .sharpiy  as 
.1  den\niciation  in  terms  of  special 
i-Finsis  for  its  bold  or  shocking  rco.1- 
e-ni. 

;ia^a,  the  heroine.  Is  a  favorite  singer 
'.n  .'  the    Alcazar    music    hall    in  the 
I  rertch  provincial  town  of  St.  Etienne. 
-ho  "i.s  a  spoiled  ci-eature,  a  girl  of  the; 
auiyi.i  broue-ht  up  by  a  consciencele.'js 
.n<i::  tippling   mother,    gaining  fortune] 
nd  notoriety  tUrougli  her  natural  gift.s 
>nd  ithe  assistance  of  the  good  natured 
ind-i  unscinpulous    Cascart,    who  has; 
oaohed  her  and  to  whom  she  is  a  help 
•  in    Itis    own    turns,    and   who,    in  the 
natiiVal  course  of  things,  has  appropri- 
i,ted(;her  for  hir.iself. 

Thr  first  act.  an  ingenious  setting, 
sliow,'=  wliat  goes  on  behind  tlie  scenes 
of  the  Alcazar  during  a'  performance, 
including  the  dressing  room  of  Zaza. 
/.izi  disports  herself  tliere  in  the  rude 
.^nd  capricious  fashion  of  a  spoiled  fa- 
\orite.  The  manager  is  evidently  largely 
pt  iter  mercy.  Tlie  manners  and  cu.s- 
lonift  ot.  her  dressing  room  are  some- 
■wh;i.t  free,  and  its  door  is  open  to  many 
\  isitora— mostly  of  the  opposite  sex— 
Jliougli  one  of  tlieni  is  her  mother,  an 
■bjfsctionablc  per.son.  to  whom,  how- 
ver',  Zaiza  is  good.  Finally  comes 
Dufnesne.  on  his  first  vi.sit,  a  middle- 
iseeji  merchant  witli  some  pretensions  to 
irtue,  which  speedily  melt  away  before 
/■j:;a,'s  vigorous  as.saults. 

In  the  next  act  Zaza  and  Dufresne 
:>rc  'seen  in  her  apartments,  still  in  St. 
lUieiane.  where  they  have  been  living 
oK'ither  and  whence  he  is  leaving  to 
.■lunn  to  Paris.  The  faithful  Cascart, 
vlio!  feels  himself  shelved,  comes  and 
;ive3  her  a  friendly  warning  that  Du- 
:  resile  has  a  wif*"  in  Paris;  whereupon 
Xaz*,  who  has  been  building  much  upon 
hi.i  new  connection,  starts  for  Paris 
lerself.  in  a  fury  of  jealously  .and  grief, 
o  ffiid  out  about  it.  Dufre.^ne  is  seen 
n  wje  third  act  in  his  Paris  home,  mak- 
ng  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  St. 
ritienne  and  tell  Zaza  that  all  Is  over 
letween  them.  After  he  has  gone  Zaza 
•  ippcjars,  quite  overcome  at  tlie  coni- 
'letfiTiess  of  the  evidence  she  is  seeking, 
vhich  includes  an  interview  with  Du- 
fresne's  little  girl,  who  makes  friends 
vith  tl-<!  strange  visitor  and  wrings  her 
■eart  by  her  ingenuous  prattle. 


Kao..,»  I,  laughter,    the  sudden  revui.sions  of. 

M      K  i„  feeling  and  sudden  outbursts  of  tempest-; 

.Mr.  weiascu  ii  ^^^^^  j^^^.  despair.     Itere  his  hn-' 

potencc  to  express  and  cliaracterizoi 
deeply  in  mu.slc  i.'i  most  flagrantly  ex-^ 
hibited.    Throughout  the  piece  the  out-; 


iiiuiLcu.      iiiiouK**ouL   iii*^  jJieee    uie  uul-; 

Standing  quality  is  its  obviousness,  tJie 
lack  of  originality,  and  at  the  same  time 
tlie  fluent  skill  and  routine  witli  which 
it  is  presented. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  opera  may 
have  a  success  here  that  it  ha.s  never 
before  achieved.  The  theory  is  ad- 
vanced, we  believe,  that  tli»  succe.ssiye 
failures  of  the  opera  liave  been  due  to 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  Zaza.  ff  that  i.s 
,80,  here  is  AJnie.  Farrar  to  redeem  th^ni 
•  all  with  a.n  impersonation  that  is  not- 
lably  characteristic,  the  significant  fca- 
iture  of  a  performance  that  is  in  many 
ways  admirable.  The  part  is  very  well 
adapte<l  to  her  powers.  U  lies  well  for 
her  voice,  though  apparently  trimmed 
a  little  to  suit  it ;  but  more  important 
^till  is  the  way  it  .suits  the  extremes  of 
her  temperamental  ((Ualities  as  an 
actress,  the  gaiety  and  reuklessnesc  of 
the  singer  in  her  element  in  tiie  un- 
bridled freedom  of  the  coulisses,  the 
■  amoious  passion.  t)ie  oppression  of  grief 
in  the  later  scenes,  in  all  of  which  she 
gives  a  forcible  and  sympathetic  por- 
trayal. 

There  is  much  characteristic  quality 
In  Mr.  Amato's  fine  impersonation  of 
Cascart.  Mr.  Crimi  is  quite  competent 
as  Dufresne,  a  part  in  which  it  might 
be  difficult  to  disclose  much  distinction. 
Mme.  l£oward  makes  of  the  alcoholic 
mother  a  broad  portrait,  doubtless  such 
as  is  intended ;  and  the  other  parts  are 
In  hands  quite  competent  to  do  them 
performance  and  put  all  spirit  and  feel- 
<usticc.  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  the 
Ing  into  it. 


Philharmonic  Plays  Five  Composers. 

The  Philharmonic's  "three  compos- 
ers "  named  in  the  Pulitzer  bequest, 
severally  lieard  often  in  a  season's 
round,  were  in  planetary  conjunction  at 
yesterday's  matinfe  in  rarnegie  Hall. 

j  when  a  large  audience  defied  the  bliz- 

I  zard.  The  orcliestra  played  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony.  Liszt's  concerto  in  VZ 
flat,  with  Olga  Samaroff,  and  Wagner' si 
prelude  to  '"  The  Master  Singers."  Be-i 
fore  the  symphony  Mr.  Stransky  gavd 
.Mozart's  overture  to  "  The  Magid 
Flute,"  and  the  solo  number  was  pre-l 

I  ceded  b>-  a   "  V'iennese  Rhapsody"  by 

j  the  Parisian  Florent-.Sehmjtt. 


T.,une  Stene  ot  Gusty  rassion.  ' 
7,a,!i9.  return.*!  to  her  provincial  home.; 
I'here. .  in  Act  IV".,   she  finds  CascartI 

again,.  «waltins  her  with  the  inevitable;   '  .^^^^  Karma! 

.Ydjj£e_  that  she  must  throw  over  her'. 


Za.iKi,  in  Lhc  role 
is  a.  sensation. 

I  'She  i-eawkcned  la-st  nighl,  did  this 
;  disreputabl-e  tout  interesUng  di'ab  of 
the  old  iday  'by  Pierre  Uerton  (1S40- 
au'd  Charles  iSimon  (1850-1910), 
land  as  her  latest  inc-arnation  ck;- 
currod  on  the  tioaixis  of  the  •Metro- 
:r.olit!an  Opem  Howse,  you  may  haz- 
!  :iTd  'wiitlioui  fe-ar  of  contradiction  that 
!:tho  na^ug-hty  lady  sang.  «'he  did.  iS'he 
iliad  takea  a>os«ession  of  the  ■physieol 
i  habitation  of  Geraldine  Farrar;  there- 
!  tore  she  wasi  beautiful,  tliere/ore  sC-re 
was  refDoni  wiPh   a   s'olderi  throat. 

Here  is  an  al^- 


ver.  who  himself  then  promptly  ap-' 
I'^dTST"  There  is  a  long  scene  of  gusty; 
vV.ilon,  as  Zaza  discloses  her  knowl- 
■  dge  ol^  Dufresne's  married  state,  cul- 
ei^atlng  in  his  fury  when  he  learns 
rrem  his  mistress  that  -she  has  been  tot 
home  and  seen  his  wife  and  daugh-i 
ret.    He  leaves  her. 

She  onid  question  presents  itself.  How 
14'  "  Zaza  "  set  10  music  better  than 
iti "  as  9  .spoken  drama— does  the 
y  cry  out  fo:-  mu.-^.ical  intTpvetat  ion 
•jf^-veal  its  true  Ki^nificar.ce,   to  in- 

]  tensity  the  potency  of  its  emotional  ap- 
peal.'   Probably  '-Zaza"  is  likelier  ma- 
terial than  ha.s  sometimes  been  turned 
'  from  a  play  Into  an  opera.    There  are 
moie    scenes    of    emotional  intensity 
which    music    can    fittingly    interpret ;  , 
there  is  less   necessity   of  carrying  on 
quick    and    cackling    conversation     in  ] 
music,  which  Is  least  fitted  for  such  a  i 
task,  than  In  some  of  these  play-opera.^,  j 
The  first  act  offers  amusing  posslbili-  | 
ties   for    a    \ivacious    musical    .setting,  | 
which  Leoncavallo  has  used  with  not  a  i 
little  technical  skill;  but  its  possibilillrs 
are  largely  dependent  upon  putting  the  j 
chief  part  into  hands  that  can  carry  it  i 
off.    In  tlie  present  production,  this  must 
>ie  .set  down  as  the  most  .successful  one 
•'•e  opera,  precisely  because  it  is  done 
■  ell,  so  expertly  and  •\ivaciously,  by 
•■.  Fanar,  with  so  much  coarseeness. 
•ility,  rapidity  and  spirit;  and  be- 
e  I^oncavallo  has  found  .something  I 
1  the  right  note  for  it  in  his  music, 
ii  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  distinc- 
It  has  the  note  of  light  comedy, 
le    rhythm    and    perfectly  obvious 
I  :iKfulness. 

.\  Kather  Commonplace  Score. 
! '  must  be  said,  in  fact,  that  it  is  a 
ler    commonplace    score.     It    is  a 
ity  complete  exposure  of  the  paucity 
of  Leoncavallo', s  resources,  alter  he  had 
.  inptied  them  of  "Pugliacci."  There  was 
not  much  loft.    Fragments  of  obvious 
i  melody.      including     numerous  waltz 
;  rhythms,    gax  ntte    rhythms    and  some 
j  others:    snatehe.-*    of    "  PagUacci  "•^we. 
i  suppose  Leoncavallo  has  a  perfect  right 
,  to  all  the  snatches  of  "  Pagliacci  "  that 
'  he  needs— and  stretches  of  the  plainest 
I  kin^l  of  rilllne;  these  are  the  chief  con- 
I  stltuents  of  the  score.    There  are  a  fewi 
long  sustained  melodies,  lyric  outpour-, 
lings:  bits  of  orchestral  color,  gmve  andj 
gay;  amorous  intei changes  of  the  twoi 
levers  before  they  part;  characterization 
of  the  dreadful  mother:  the  pittifu!   "  ■'• 
sentiment  of  Zaza's  passage  wit 


i'Ustic  return  of  a  lost  soul  that  we 
had  thoug-ht  :t\-as  roastinij-  in  the  sing- 
'■'  ine  flames  of  hcH  with,  a  couple  of 
'  pltas^ant  devils  hasting  her  .soft,  sin- 
iful'pcrsoa  on  the  eternal  grriU.  The 
music  and  ibook  o£  tlie  late  Ruffsiero 
;  LieoncavalJtj,  -who  was,  his  Wfrn  litiret-  ' 
i  tist,  'were  only  contritoutory  causes 
•for  the  apparition  of  th-e  love-sick! 
'  Fi-fenrch.  music  hal'l  ai'tistc.    It  -was ! 
I  Geraddine  Farrar  iwho  was  the  entire 
'lsh«w,  a  new  "Jerrjs"  and  it  may  'be; 
;  admitted  without  iperadventuro  of  a 
1  douot,  a  Geral-Jino  -who  ■will  cntbrail 
the  tci;wn  for  a  long-  time,  to  coane.  j 
Here  is  the  casx  of  the  premiere 
iB  New  York  of  "Zaza,"  a.  lyric  com- 
edy in  tcmr  acts: 


Ziza   

I  .^saiide   

I  li'JortsBia   

1  Matalii   

I  L>^JI!c^■w   

I  OMff.'^e   

Csiicart   

,  MiaJaruOi   

i  i*uci;.v   

Ijiitwai   

Lntcloa   

1  .Marco   

1  (Jourtois   

i  'I'lXO   

'  Mloi^ellr 


. .  G<i.-Jldine  Fam-ai 
. .  K»thle«i  ilowa.-d 
, . .  ji  i-aiic«!  liisraJr. 
. . . .  CtH'inie  a:.'^aer 

  Cecil  Aruoa 

  G;ulio  criJJii 

. . .   I'abquale  Aiuato 

 iJi;,'-lj  isai* 

  >l-iL'f>'vL*ioco 

.   I'zLClo  -VnaajajL 
i'oin:iulo  iMaJjxcdta 
t;ioi>anni  I'aiCriuicn 
\  jn>.-«iiai>  llescb;isyia.a 
Ada  OuiQuna 

  I'ictro 

....  M*ri\j  i>a.urtfi3ti 


  ev:ii-'jy  par;,  -iiid   luu  ■  ' 

Toto'  of   Helen   Thill.     Mr.  W: 
pointed  the  iact  that  while  the. 
inai  p!ay  had  more  unity.  Air.  Bclus- 
eo's  ver.sion  was  more  viable;   m  a 
word,  ihe  only  acting  ediuon  ipossrh.a 
for  the  KnffU.sh  speakin-  theatre. 

The  famous  di-amatic  ertUc  of  tnc 
Tribune  newsi>ai>er  did  not  lose  the 
chance  to  catnigate  the  iJlay.  And, 
g-ood  Ijord,  what  classic  Knfflish  '-w;it 
his'     His  choicest  verlbal  color  too: 
of  axUectives  wa^  freely  di-a,wn  up-on,: 
the  onild«st  terra  toeing  harlot.  He 
•srould   ha.vo  ean.piloyed   the  oamical| 
■'Mrs  A  .'■  only  that  journafetic  ethicsi 
foi<bade  its  use.    Wihcn  you  ifinis!hed| 
tiis-  review  you  fcit   that  Za:^a  nad , 
reached  immoral  ah.vsnis  lower  sUll , 
than  the  "rill  of  Bulicanie'  of  .whi-oh , 
Dantt-  sins's.    Now,  .whatever  else  fho  \ 
i  is,  Z&Ha.  is  not  Dantesqu*.    She  13  a  ^: 
\  simple  sinner.   She  is  even  inpnuous.  , 
I  She  is  vulg-ar.    She,  is  gtuipi<l.  o,h!  so 
(stupid    Bertyn  and  'Simon  portrayed 
without    any    ihypocritioal    ^^ss  or 
f withers  an  e-pi.sode  in  fhe  'life  of  a 
mu£ic  hall  singer,  licr  love  for  a  mar- 
ried man,  her  relinciuish^ont  of  le.- 
vengc,  a  mean.  .miscra,iole.  projected 
revcnso,  after  setiins  the  Uny  daugh-  ! 
:  ter  of  her  "bored  Io>'er.    Why  ocea.n.- 
of  sentim^^nt  and  thunderinfr  pulpi 
-polemics  .sliould  have  (born  expended 
on  this  utterly  tiniimportant  episode 
sets  you  to  tvxmderinfr  over  the  pro- 
found imbecility  of  huanan-s.  o.special- 
ly  in  those  w^o  trj-  to  regulate  our 
private  3ife.  „ 

With  ihis  flair  of  a  man  of  the  foot- 
liehts  Mr.  Belasco  saw  that  the  main- 
spring of  the  (mediocre  .mechanism 
was  the  child.    The  woman  of  -Joose 
iife  redeemed  toy  the  conversation  ot 
her  lover's  daug-htcr.    Ohvious,  you 
■say!     Not  at  aJJ.    The  stre.ssing  m 
;  the  original  version  does  not  oear  too 
'  heavily  on  the,  pi^y-breeding  incident 
of  Act  Ul.    ilr.  IJolasco,  it  was,  who 
umlerlined  it  una  aped  the  rickety 
theatrical    vehicle    to    Vnunph.  In 
.  LeoncaraMo's  •libretto  it  is  tlie  saane  , 
though  this  .Iforetto  .  is  a  thing  ot  , 
shreds  and   patclui%- contaiiaiiif  un-  , 
■,,-,^-v.^<'  •Icsfrerel   only  •matched  by} 
■  u-  J"--^ish  yarii.phrsse.    Daisy  As-h- i 
,  ,.,1    jirh!  not  liavo  difidaine-d  to  ut- 
ter' vach-  a  ■ma.^iufieent  phrase  as 
■'Oueen   you  cai'tainly  Hiiid  a  mouth-  i 
f.ul-"-   Yet,  we  ianoy  ?h.'  would  shud-  i 
der  at  several  oi  the  neolo8rit*,n.a  m  the 
transiaviou    of    the    It-.ilian    to  tlio 
vt-macular. 

"A  DIDV  Kl-\-\CA. 
LeonoavH-:;o    suppressc.l    '.he  fifth 
act.  ct  the  i^iy  as  unEc^ief 5arv  t  vms 
ruv;>03c.     We  aiU'laud    his  couri-.^ic. 
A.l:.;n^.<i.nt      cxcish.nt;      s^hou'd     .  b._- 
made      throu'y'.iout.       -More  spee^i 
would  toe    aftr.;n.;d.     The   first  act 
is  the  lon£-est  and  be.st.     U  is  de- 
iWlnailly  v^^^S^r  in         rcan.m  the 
sort  of  realism  so  nr.-      >  ri.n.ye-J 
audiences.    It  depict.s  t!i.ii  =n.ysteri- 
craii-^-ivA  rsair.-  dull— re.K'ion  kn<rvm 
a=  '••behind  the  t:cenes,"  a  region  where 
'^w  and  order  prevail,  although  the 
liutolic  believes  otbei-T^-ise.    This  par- 
■Sicular  scene  shows  us  the  coulisses  j 
if  a  variety  hall  isUge,  the  drfissing  ; 
'horn  of  the  star  and  the  •miscel- ] 
laneous    company    there    asse,mibled. . 
i^ike  most  the-ati  es  of  the  sort  on  the 
Continent  fhe  local  manager  has  ban 
Lrivileg^,    Po    there    is    .plenty  of; 
.Cooae  and  tobacco,  also  a  fireman  who 
femt^kes  a  pipe  'with  the  sign  forbid- 
ilin-  s,mokin-  staring;  him  in  the  faoe 
Act  II    is  sloppy  and  amorous.  Ac^ 
in   sentimental.     True  Didy  drama. 
■In  this  scene,  with  Toto— charming-ly 
enacted  iby  Ad'a  Quintina-^lliss  Far- 
rar opens  the  sluices  of  the  t«ar- 
duct"     Cascaiies  pour  forth  as  she 
sio-Tis    sobs,  suffers,  fbeeause  of  the 
little'  darling,    the.  oft'fprin.?   of  tlie 
man  -she  .adores  and  of  the  other 
woman:  who  is  only  'hi.s  wife..  But 
matriraonv   i.s   not  admi^red  oil  the 
stas^    It  is.  it  al-ways  was,  a  slavish 
•  Institution.  .The  lig.'.it  of  love  has  the 
-on'y  cI.'-'^-^io  on  our  Kj-mpathies.  She 
is  the  sufferer.    The  woman  alrriv:-. 
pays— especially  the  ■BO-callcj 


THE  LiXBUBTTO. 
'    Zaza  hardly  needs  an  introduction 
I  to  oar  readers.    All  theatre.'joeTS  re- 
Imt-m'bBr  -Mr^.  Leslie  Carter  storming' 
'-through  the  piece  when  it  was  pio- 
iduced   Oec.  '-'5,  lSi98  (Oiie  "better  the 
day  the  'better  the  deed!),  at  tiiej 
1  Lafayette  Opei-a  House,  no7/  called 
the  iJ-eliisco  Theatre,  Wf^shington,  D. 
C.  in  that  rcmarkatole  book  about  a; 
i-eraiarkahle  man,  "The  Life  of  David 
Bela.'ico,"  toy  the  late  Williaan  Winter, 
the  cui-ious"  will  find  a  history  of  the 
play  and  of  its  productions  in  P.ins, 
iN'ew  York  and  London;  also  the  orig- 
inal New  i'ork  cast  at  the.  Garriok 
Theatre,  .Jan.  9,  1S99,  a  cast,  Jet  it  ll>« 
said,  tlhat  would  have  floated  to  suc^ 
cess  any  play,  .much  less  one  of  siicW 
sensational  quality  as  Bhis.   We  easily 
-  call  "handsome  Charles  A.  Stevenson 
the  hero,  Marie  JSates  ia_a  Snalch- 


I outcast,  who.  nevertheless,  secn.s  lo  ^ 
I  sec-are  all  the  desirable,  thiugrs  in  ure;  j 
(gets  them  coming-  and  goins;-.  j 
\     11  is.  therefore,  6-asy  to  predict  the 
Uon-ential  outpouring  from  femmine 
'  e.ye.s— includin.e-,  perhaps,  a  man  or. 
two— dm-in-  that  third  act.  L-mbrellas 
and  -oloshes  .may  he  in  ordei-  so  as  to 
•protect  the  occupants  of  the  orchestTa 
I  seats  from  the  tears  of  the  upper 
tiers.       (Pardon     the  unavoidaode 
'drvmo.)   There  -w-as  not  a  dry  stall 
in  the  house  when  Farrar  stifled  her 
a*onv,    muted    her   vocal    woe  and 
looked  yo  despairingrly -lovely  as  S'hn 
did  last  nig-ht.    We  'Wish  a  -less  vinle 
ihand  had  played  the  kejnboard  off- 
stage, for  the  sake  of  the  illusion. 
Toto  on  the  keys  of  a  spinet,  or  .some, 
such  instrument,  could  not  have  .made 
so  much  noise.    But  this  is  a  tletail. 
'Little     Sig-nornia    Quintina  shared 
honors  with  the  .star. 
•     Act.  TV.  is  an  anti-climax,  repeating- 
'the  farewells  oi  Zitza  and  her  lover 
in  Act  II.    Same  setting,  same  win- 
dow, onl,v  this  departure  is  forever; 
You  c&ii't  "bc^lieve  in  this  insmcei-e 
hussy,  no  no\  even  as  delineated  by 
Miss  Farrar.    ito.za  'Widl  .surely  have  ,i 
V 


fr^h  -lau  I'.-iriurrc.w.  as  she  is"  the.  j 
'•sS>o  of  nymphomaniac  fajmilioirj 
enotrph  in  her  own  world.  A  perpet-; 
ual  itch  for  novalty,  a  craving;  'forj 
ooiai-s^er  excitements  is  th©  keynote  otj 
•jK;r*character.  To  criticise  witli  Mer| 
ethics  would  bo  breaking  a  honey  bee' 
on  the  -vTOieel  of  ineffectual  .moKsaizing.' 
Sensilble  ipeople  don't  discuss  «imours' 
of  the  active  and  ins.ati!aJble  mink. 

We  happened  to  ibe  in  Paris  when 
"Zaza"  was  produced  at  tlie  Vaude- 1 
vill-e.  Not  the  incomparable  artis-te( 
who  is  Gajbrielle  Itejane  could  lendj 
'  vraisemiblance  t  othe  character.  Iti 
was  condemned,  not  because  of  its 
im.moraUty,  ibut  ,bec-ause  of  it.s  inar- 
\  tistic,  its  crass  vulgarity.  The.  piece 
was  a  rank  tUilure  until  tlie  authors 
kitnessed  Diovid  Belasoo's  amended 
vcr.sion  in  London,  then,  after  some 
ex.plosive  remonstrances,  they  saw  a. 
g-reat  light,  remodolled  tli^irwork,  and 
•with  the  vulgarity  reorchestrated 
more  tactfull.v.  "Zaza"  won  success, 
all'houg-h  we  confess  "(ve  never  saw 
Rejane  in  a  role  less  ".g-rateiul,"  with 
the  possible  er^ception  of  ".Madame 
Bovary,"  a  dramatic  adaptation  of 
Flaubei-l's  novel,  in  which  she  ap- 
peared at  the  OdcoiJ. 

T^EJONiCAVAIiLib'S  -Ml'S'ICAL 

SETTING.  [ 
Of    lycoacavallo's   musical    setting  ^ 
the  least  said,  soonest  mended.  As 
an  opera  "Zaza"  was  first  heard  at 
the  Lirteo.  Jlilan.  under  the.  (baton  of 
Toscanini.   Rosina  Stoi-chio  was  Zaza.. 
Th''  worit    wia^J  damned   with  I'aint 
praise.    Like  Mascagni,   though  not  | 
so  gifted.  l/conca-viallo  was  permanent-  ; 
ly  saddled  witli  one  'snjcoess,  "Pag-  i 
liacci."    CoTiiposcd  elg'ht  yeJars  after 
«hat  operetta,  "Zaza"  i.s  full  of  its 
eclioes.     Obsessed, toy  its  tunes,  the 
score  of  "Zaza"  seems  a  desperate, 
effort  on  the  part  of  Ijooncavallo  to 
avoid    repeatip-g   himself.     In  vain. 
The  popular  .pro)o;sue  pokes  its  head 
into  the  music,  other  of  hi.s  old  melo-^ 
dies  Hn-k  in  every  other  bar.  Were 
it -not  so  inoffensive,  the  .music  of  the 
later  opera  would  sei-ve  as  a  critical 
targ-et.       "Cavalleria.  Rusticanna," 
"Faust."  'Tarsifol,"  "Loihen^rin,"  -.i.nd 
the  Rin^  ihave  (been  levied  lui'^n- 
thoug-h  in  a  timid  raaji'ner.    The  Ohop- 
py   conversation   of   the   book  ipre- 
vcnfced  sustained  melodies.  alUioug-h 
there  arci  a  fervv  set  arias  and  duos; 
Ibut  'they  are  so  Ixtnal  that  they  will 
not  be  .whistled.       ffood  ronsiitfr  tune 
is  alwavs  wo-rtli  whistling'.    The  bi-as.s 
'band  a.nd 'variety  lig.il  mujsic  in  Act  1.  ; 
is  the  mo.st  ttharacteris^tTc.  heoaus^c  .i 
.suits  the  .situation.    Good  old  stufi.  ; 
i  sawdust  and  limeJiglht!    Za?a's  air  ir 
■  Act  n.  'bears  a  suspiclou-s  resomblam  e 
<lo    one    sung    hy    Miss    Farnu-  a 
*Catharlne    Hucbscher    if    ■  \t  i  :  ' 

Sans  G-ene."    'However,  it  "."'^^f^'i 
to  diwell  upon  a  vapid  ooniposition  in 
which  the  composer's  P'-^-'^/'^f'^^.f^^  i 
the  sciue-aking-  .piccolo  and  '  ™  | 

are  m  evidence.   There  arc  "f" 

.  i^lfcrifl^ml^cS.L  -titafire^ 
But  it  servers  in  its  ■^^^'^'■■^f^^.^^^JL 
unoriginality  to  ^-<^<^om^''ySlTo^. 
insincere  story  of  the  acarlet  'heroine 
who  would  a  wooing  go. 

GKRALDIXl'i  FAiRRAK. 
J^st  year  we  noted  the  tendency  m 
the  art  of  'Jli^  Karrar  t5>'^'»^*^f 
dramatic   stage..  The 
lier  voice  .was  unaer  a  cloud,  ine 
sluttish   psychology  of 
difficult  for  *n  ■•^"tress  of  hci  tech 
nical  aJbilities.     In  sustained   pom  e.i 
UU  t{^!^  far  the  niost  l>r»  a! 
•hPr  roles.     Tosca  d*m&nd.s  le.s^  nj 
?hou^h  it  is  on  a  hig-her  dratnatio 
San?    Butterfly  1.  an  oP-^^-J^Jj^; 
Srop.    When  in  doubt  Pl^V.^f 

,ly  speakin-g:.    She  is 

BhriU  and  'togerish^  Jvs-^nd  out 
flamhoj-ant  as  <'^ll/^^^.\C%  as 
feathers  Oier  in  weW,  she 

piquant  as  the  late  ->».^^."'"^he  is 
?a^.-t  make  Her  »f  ^^^scene  de- 
daz2ling-ly  vufear  Wh^n  fJintense 
ma-ds  that  commod  t  ,  .^h«  .^^^0^ 

^•hen  sne  w-hit  f^'^^^^jection,  and 

inifresne,  tragic  at  "  ^  j  her 
.wonderful,  toec^u^e  n^f^f^^-  the 
suftenng  when  ,=»-t  .  pathetic 

man.    There  are  B^"";"!'^;.^  xoto. 
moments  1n  the  mte^aew  wi.  ^^^^^ 
Truly  a  time  lot  tears.  ^ 
the  curtains  "the  entire 

realise   the  falseness         J'^^te  such 

dramatic  ^"-3'^"°:.-  to  he-  eflorUess 
an  illusion  testilies  to  .he  e^^^ 

art.  That  the  A'^^^J'^^tected  in  the 
K^?^^^r^n^S^tation  is  a 


the      Al.'ti  Mr.      W.  i 

C^hase,    llip    i,,  110,    wi-iOtn  1 

there     wort:     two  esoellcnt't 
ons  I'oi'  hci-  appeaiance  In   tlic  f 
j..ii-t.     yUffn   Karrax,   natuwily.   i>os- ' 
sesses  the  fen.me  pair  o/ f**®*5ns.  She 
franldy  diRplaycd  IhSim,  Ibut  the  au- 
dience did  tiot  sas-p.  thoug-h   it  did  | 
easp  At  her  I  w  o  MCi-s^eons  costumes  of 
Ouime  €i>lor  and  f.paiig'Iod  cerist-.  With- 
al. France.s  Alda  i«  still  t!>e  Queen  of  \ 
IjjtIc  aillesTO  .movE:nient  in  the  syni-  i 
phony  of  art  and  fleth  at  the  opera  | 
iio'iso.    The  i>€rils  of  disi^biajr  »-ftre  | 
sucoos^l'uUy     sunnoiinted.      In  "  thr  ' 
orchestra,  as  the  last  camisole  -was  ' 
unbuttoned,  wc  distinctlj-  overhea.rd  j 
n,  Koosc- flesh  niotn-e,  produced  by  a 
^hiverinp   harp    g-iisSantlo.     'ft  wan 
quite  edifjnpff.    The  persona!  triumph 
of  Geraldinc  F'armr  last  nig-ht  wa.s 
f."cniendous.      And    she    -well  de- 
served the  tribute  of  her  huge  and 
ontluisiastic  audience. 

OTHKI{.  HIGH  LIGHTS. 
Otht?r  hig:h  lig-hts  in  *ho  .perform-  . 
aiice  of  "Zaza'"  did  not  cxi.-'t.  All  the 
"i';it"  Is  "fed"  to  tho  titular  part.  Mr. 
Crimi  was  all  but  acl>?quate  as  the  : 
supine  .ird  i-grresious  Dufrcsne.  But 
Ws  role  v.<;  that  of  a  male  dummy,  one 
to  be  niaulod  over  dr  punched.  His 
actia?.  always  stiff,  way  less  so  in  the 
cliraax  of  tlie  last  scene,  when  lie  for- 
got fits  Rh.a<lia.mes  pose  and  fe-esturcs. 
Mr.  Amato  had  a.  colorless  character 
to  i>ortr!;,y.  He  portrayed  it.  He 
(ioolied  younR-  and  debonair  and  hor- 
TO'wed  iMr.  'Scgnrola'p  eelefbrated  mon- 
0(4*.  Kathleen  11x3 ward  as  the  niotl;er 
•of]  Zaza,  overtaken  by  the  t>eiTion 
WBt,  ncared  the  edse  of  tvurlescjae, 
provoking-  as  it  waa  Olher- 

'  Vise  she  "was,  as  ever,  the  scrupulous 
actress.     Frances  .Ingram    v.'.as  the 
Villi  singrer.  'but  the  fig'ht  in  Act  I.; 
not  so  rierce  a.s  we  bad  expected, 
.eed,  far  from  Carmen's  'pugnacity 
$eit  fortb  'by  Miss  Farrai'  in  film- 
fiieturcs.    The  cast  w.is  weil-driiled. 

The   mlse-en-scene  was  admiraiWy 
ihandl<?d    by    Richard    Ordnski,  who 
kept  animated  the  minor  movements 
of  the  lirst  scene.    Thai  same  scene  ji 
is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  Technical  :., 
Director   Siedle.     The    scenery  was  ,, 
painted  by  James  Fox,  the  costumes  'j 
made  by  Mme.  Castel-3ent  and  the 
small     chorus    rehearsed  'by  Giullo 
Setti.    Last,  and  by  no  means  least, 
Koberto  Moranzoni  proved  his  mettle 
as  conductor.     Altogether,   Manager  i 
Gattl-Casazza  has   every  reason  to 
feel    gratified.      Despite    its    score,  • 
"Zaza"  is  human  in  the  hands  of 
Gei-aidine  Farrar,  more  human  than  | 
the  superior  music  making  of   the  i 
Blue    ^Volf.     But    essentially    Didy  ^ 
drama  is  Zaza-Zuzu.  | 
At  the  eleventh  hour  we  were  in-  , 
foi-med  that  "Zaza"  was  sung  at  the 
Tivoli,  San  Francisco,  and  in  Chicago.  ! 
Carmen  Melis  was  the  Zaaa. 

Edna  Thdmas  Makes 
Debut  as  Concert  Singer 

Rji^^^s  of  Tone§  and  FeeUng 
'  Greatly  in  Evidence  at 
.  A<eolian  Hall 

Eann  Thowas  is  a  new  name  in  the 
local  concert  and  recital  fteXi,  but  from 
her  debut  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Aiolian  Hall  it  seems  altogether  prob- 
able that  we  shall  hear  from  her  in 
th?  future.  She  is  by  no  means  as  yet 
*  perfect  singer,  and  the  opening  songs 
of  Sccchi,  Scarlatti  and  Wtarcello  suf- 
fers from  her  inexperience.  The 
Italian  plassiaists  can  be  successfully 
approached  orilv  by  those  schooled  vig- 
ordxi'sh-m  the  art  of  isong.  But  m  the 
French  group,  in  Duparc's  "Lamento,' 
in...:Ehe'ac-Baton's,  "Je  veux"  and  "Noc- 
tu'nie"  and  in  Rayel's  "Les  grands 
▼onts  ventts  d'Dutre  mer"  she  more 
tlv*i)  aTi'ived;  Here  the  richness  of 
her.tonep.  and  her.  feeling  for  nuance 
w/>rc  gratefully  in  evidenc^_  and  tie 
nervousness'  which  had  afflicted  her 
firsf  groun'  had  worn  aWay  to  the  great 
benefit  .of  her  breath  support  and 
command  of  legato. 

Foflowirig  the  French  group  came 
three  Schumann  songs,  "The  Nut  Tree," 
"I  Will  Not  Grieve"  and  "Spring 
Night,": all  of  which  she  sang  in  Eng- 
li^,  with  a  fine  interpretive  power 
axU  with  extraordinarily  clear  entJncla- 
t»n.  '  In'  these  songs  her  voice  was  at 
it»,h6»t,  and  -its,  hest  was  very  grood 
indeed,  smooth,  resonant,  of  ample 
range  and,  power.  Miss  Thomas  will  be 
If^rd  from.  Walter  Golde  provided 
IjMwtifolfcy!  tempered  accompaniments. 


l's  ■  .Milium  lonKA.''  Sho 
.•  accutitomod  art  and  much 
I  tone. 

All.  Klinan's  chief  numbers  were  I/alo'f 
I  •  :-  Mnphonl.>    Esp.agnole"    and    Para.sate  f 
'Caprice   Bn.sque."     Both    served  admlr- 
■ibly  for  display  of  hia  brilliant  teohnlque. 

Mr.  Hackett  sang  the  clio  gollda  manina 
from  "Lh  Boheme."  and  a  group  of  ."ongt 
by  Vurcell  and  Orle,  all  delichtfully.  With 
I.Mmo.  Alda  he  sang  a  duet  from  "Madama 
'Butterfly." 

Metropolitan  Opera  House 

The     popularity    of  Maeterlinck's 
"tilue  Bird,"  as  set  to  melodious  music 
by  .Vlbert  Wolff,  was  proved  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  when  a  capacity  audi- 
ence saw,  heai-d  and  enthusiastically  i 
applauded  this  charming  French  work.  | 
There  were  many  chliaren  in  the  au-  j 
dience  and  .some  of  the  adults  were  | 
moved    to    tears    by    a    particularly  i 
appealing  portrayal  of  the  adventures  j 
of   the  two  poor  children  in  search 
of  bluebird  happiness.    There  is  one 
thing  to  be  said  about  Saturday  after- 
noon audiences.    They  are  the  most 
sympathetic   of   all     audiences  and 
therefore  they  get  the  best  perform- 
ances, because  enthusiasm  in  the  au- 
ditorium kindles  en.husiastic  effort  on 
the  staee. 


COMMODOKE  MTCrSICALE. 


Recital  by  Hamlin 

By  H.  h.  K-rehbiel 
Mme.  Sembrich  was  among  the  in- 
terested and   delighted  auditors  who 
heard  Mr.  George  Hamlin's  song  re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  the  circumstances,  combined 
with  the  feature  of  the  profram  which 
j|, found  the  quickest  and  most  joyous 
response,  invites  to  a  few  reflections.' 
It  must  be  all  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago  that  the  artist  who  must 
li  remain  our  supreme  exemplar  in  the 
ji  field  of  lyric  song  (meaning  that  of 
jl  the  German  lied  and  its  analogue  the 
;  French   melodie)   ventured   to  put  a 
I  group  of  folksongs  upon  one  of  her 
I  programs.     It  was  a  wide  departure 
!  from   concert  room  traditions  and  a 
i  somewhat  daring  experiment.     But  it 
I  was    successful,    extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful, indeed,  and  thereafter  she  ex- 
plored the  folksong  literatures  of  a 
score  of  peoples— German,  French,  Ital- 
ian,    Russian,     Spanish,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  'Welsh, 
Canadian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,- 
Greek,  etc.,  until  at  the  last  she  added 
an  Afro-American   "spiritual"  to  her 
voluminous    gleanings,    and    gave  a 
concert  in  which  she  sang  nothing  but 
folksongs.    This  was  long  before  the 
'World  'War  had  stimulated  the  almost 
universal  interest  in  national  scliools 
of  composition,  which  is  now  a  vigor- 
ous element  in  musical  culture. 

The  example  which  Mme.  Sem- 
brich set  has  been  followed  by  many 
singers,  but  the  field  has  been  nar- 
rowed by  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
concertgoers  to  understand  the  words 
of  the  songs  which  they  hear.  This 
is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  prejudice 
against  their  language  created  by  the 
diabolical  manner  in  which  the  Ger- 
man people  waged  v.-ar.  Besides,  it  is 
not  given  to  many  singers  to  fill  all 
manner  of  folksongs  with  such  musical 
beauty  as  Mme.  Sembrech  put  into 
them.  She  sang  all  the  songs  in  their 
original  tongues,  a  proceeding  which 
is  essential  to~  the  full  preservation  of 
their  characteristic  elements.  To 
translate  a  folksong  is  to  emasculate 
it.  to  rub  off  its  bloom,  dissipate  its 
:  odor.  That  there  is  left  a  large  ter- ' 
ritory  from  which  the  fragrant  wild 
flowers  may  be  gathered,  however,  Mr. 
Hamlin  demonstrated  yesterday.  There 
were  twenty-two  songs  in  his  li?t,  and 
of  these  nine  were  rolksongs  and  one 
an  Irish  song  which  employed  a  folk- 
song idiom.  The  repetitions  which  ho 
was  forced  to  give  because  of  the  ap- 
plause which  woulj,  not  otherwise  be 
stilled  were  folksongs,  and  *vo  o'  the 
numbers  which  he  was  invited  to  add 
to  his  list  also  were  iolksongs. 

In  the  partiality  thus  shown  by 
the  listeners  there  was  no  reflection 
upon  Mr.  Hamlin's  performances  of  the 
artistic  songs  in  his  list.  The  art  dis- 
played in  his  phrasing,  diction,  intelli- 
gence and  emotional  evocation  wa_s. 
fine  in  the  songs  of  Brahms  ("Die 
Mainacht,"  "Der  Mond  steht  iiber  dem 
Berge,"  "Liebeslied"  and  "Die  Bot- 
schaft,"  sunj  in  effective  English  trans- 
lations made  by  Alice  Mattalath)  and 
the  French  songs  of  Pierne  and  Hahn; 
but  there  \^•s  the  same  excellent 
artistic  quality  in  his  singing  of  the 
folksongs  and  they  went  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  There  were 
three  from  Scotland.  "The  Praise  of 
Islay,"  "Leezie  Lindsay"  and  "Turn 
Ye  to  Me,"  the  first  two  in  unstrained, 


Is  ft  supper  and  dancing  In  the  grill  room 
after  the  concert  that  makes  the  Friday 
evening  Commodore  musicales  in  the  Hotel 

_  ommodore  such  a  social  success?   Be  it  i  effective  settings  by  Fritz  Kreisler  and 
that  or  the  interesting  prigrammes  that  Reinhold    'Wariieh:    one,   "'When  We 
re  offered,  the  audiences  are  always  of 
6od.  size.    The  soloists  last  night  were 
e.  Frances  Alda,  Mischa  Elman  and 
■Its  I-Iackett. 
i?4me.  Alda  sang  Swedish  and  Finnish 
Ik  songs,  Leoni's  "The  Birth  cf  JI  .  j 


Were  Boy  and  Girl,"  from  Ireland  (be- 
sides Lover's  "Low-Backed  Car')  and 
four  from  the  old  slave  country  in  the 
!  United  States.  They  w^ere  "Nobody 
Knows,"  "Hard  Trials,"  "Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot"  and  "I  Want  to  Be 
Ready". — "spirituals"  arranged  by,  H.  T. 


liurleigh.  '1  Ik'  .oni:  which  won  a 
c;ill  for  a  repetition  was  "Hard  Trials," 
and  we  fear  that  it  was  largely  bo- 
cause  the  audience  wa.i  disposed  to  find 
something  humorous  in  the  incongru- 
ou.i   text.     Mr.   Burleigh   might  have 

avoided   this   by   a  better  choice  of. 
words.    One  stanza  of  the  song,  as  it- 
iu:icil  to  be  sung  forty  years  ago  by  the 
Fisk  .Jubilee  Singers,  runs: 

Methodist.  Methorfi.it  is  my  name, 
]        .Methodist  till  I  (lie, 

I'll  be  baptized  on  the   Mpthodict  Bide 
,\nd  a  Methodist  will  I  die. 

hi  place  of  the  third  and  fourth  linos 
Mr.  Burleigh  sings: 

I've  been  rrceivotl  in  the  Methodist  Church 

End  I'll  die  on  the  Episcojial  bide. 
The  sentiments  of  the  negro  spirit- 
ils  were  naively  incongruous  at  time, 
ut  their  sincerity  was  pathetic.  .Mr. 
Hamlin  sang  them  with  simplicity  and 
ilirectness  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
lie  meant  any  part  of  them  to  be  con- 
jiidered  funny.  Mr.  Burleigh  has  quite 
^polled  "Sv/ing  low.  Sweet  Chariot"  by 
lis  sophisticated  harmonization. 
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WE  PHILHARMONIC  PLAYS. 


~  By  Kichard  Aldrich  | 

i  The  Friends  of  Music. 

The  concert  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
|iu  the  ballroom  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  yes- 
terday afternoon  offered  a.  large  and 
Karied  selection  of  music  by  American 
composers,  counting  Ernest  Bloch  now 
as  an  American  composer.  The  pro- 
arfun  comprised  an  intermezzo  from 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  string  quartet. 
Op.  17,  two  movements  from  an  un- 
finished quartet  by  Sandor  HarmatI, 
Mr.  Bloch's  suite  for  viola  and  piano, 
land  Rubin  Goldmark's  piano  quartet  in 
A  minor.  "The  quartet  movements  were 
played  by  the  Letz  Quartet,  with  Harold 
I  Bauer's  assistance,  in  Mr.  Goldmark's 
(piece;  Mr.  Bloch's  suite  was  ployed  by 
Mr.  Louis  Bailly  and  Mr.  Bauer,  who 
,gaye  a  performance  of  it  in  Aeolian 
'Hail  not  long  ago. 

This  music  wa.s  all  interesting  and  all 
worth  playing.  So  much,  however,  that 
was  new  in  unfamiliar  modern  idiams, 
much  of  it  difficult,  put  a  severe  tax 
upon  the  listeners'  powers  of  reception 
arid  assimilation.  It  was  significant 
that  so  much  that  is  excellent,  so  much 
1t  3,t  Implies  high  technical  skill  as  well 
the  highest  ideals  in  an  Ideal  form 
01  art.  should  be  forthcoming  at  the 
isame  time  from  New  York  musicians. 

^v.  Mason's  quartet  movement  Is 
jmusic  of  fine  feeling,  the  product  of  a 
Side  and  supple  fancy,  filled  with  charm- 
ling  and  delicate  instrumental  effects, 
Imuslc  that  Incites  interest  In  the  rest 
oV.  the  quartet.  Mr.  Harmati  is  the 
scftond  violin  of  the  Letz  Quartet,  a 
miSsician  of  evident  talent  and  individ- 
uality. His  movements  are  marked 
"  Allegro  misterloso,"  characterized  by 
a  curiously  interrupted  strongly  marked 
trpple  rhythem  and  sharp  changes  of 
m(|iod,  in  a  vein  of  fantatsy,  and  a.  warm- 
ly felt  "  Adagio  Maesioso."  There  is 
vhR  freshness  of  youth'  In  the  music, 
perhaps  also  some  of  its  immaturities 
and  something  of  a  tentative  character. 
ri4i|t  the  expression  la  Individual  and  the 
'writing  for  the  instruments  skilful. 

Mr.  Bloch's  powerful  and  stern-visaged 
.•iujto  is  music  of  a  sort  that  endures 
repetition.  So  does  the  genial  piano 
quartet  of  Mr.  Goldmark,  a  work  in 
which  there  is  a  strong  feeling  for 
befeuty. 


Century   and    Manhattan  Matinee* 
Also  Among  a  Day's  Concerts. 

^-iii. sella  Jacob.'^on  waw  greeted  by  a 
«icat  audience  at  yesterday's  Phllh.ar- 
rr  mile  matlnoc  In  Carnegie  Hall,  where 
t'lg  .young  New  York  viollnift  gfeive  a 
I  '  rformance  worthy  of  high  praise  in 

liindelfltiohn'R  concerto;  .Josef  Ktranaky 
'  "nducted  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  sym- 
"liiiny  and  works  Of  L)ukaj<,  Grieg  and 
iMm.'jky  Korsakoff. 

J^acques  Thlbaud  played  Lalo's  "Sym- 
I'hfcnli;  Espagnole,"  and  not  Hruch's  vlo- 
llrk  concerto,  at  a  ma  tinee  of  the  Orches- 
iral  .Society's  subscription  .series,  now 
1  ran. ferret!  to  th(!  Century  Theatre. 
.Margaret  Namara  .sang  airs  from  De- 
liuji.sy'.'i  "L'Bnfan  Prodlgue"  and  Ma«- 

inct's  "Manon,"  and  Max  Jacobs  led 
I  chalkowsky's  "Homeo  and  .Juliet." 

>ifrgi:  Prokofieff,  'VlaUimlr  Resnlkoff 
mln  others  appeared  at  the  Manhattan 
(Jpera  House  yesterday  before  a  large 
a  s,«embly  of  the  Workers'  Music  League, 
.■-am  Franko  gave  the  fourth  of  hfs 
<  iiainber  music  evening;!  at  'Washington 
Irving  High  School.  Ruth  Cramer  and 
Japet  Jackaon  had  an  evening  of  dances  . 
a(,the  Greenwich  'Village  Theatre.  j 

5,000  Applaud  Russian  Dancers. 

•.Michel  '  and  Vera  Fokinf,  the  lat'  i 
l'.ti.ssian  ballet  stars  to  reach  America, 
appeared  with  an  orchestra  conducted  ! 
I'v  Arnold  'Volpe  last  night  on  the  vast 
sta^e  of  the  Hippodrome,  where  their 
P'^rformance.  the  second  that  these  art- 
}«tj(  have  given  in  New  York,  was  ap-  ; 
piauded  by  an  audience  of  5,000.  The  | 
vair  gave  a  waltz,  and  the  male  dancer 
<nazurka,  from  M.  Fokine's.  ballet, 
"  Sylphides,"  to  music  of  CHiopIn:  Mme. 
)'okine  repeated  to  Saint  Saeng's  "  The 
Swan  "  her  interesting  modification  of  It 
"  The  Dying  Swan,"  with  a  poignant 
j'loinent  of  fluttering  death  struggle. 
:ind  was  enthusiastically  encored.  The 
program  ended  with  Russian  village 
dances,  given  recently  at  the  MetropDll- 
lau.  where  M.  and  Mme.  Foklne  will 
.-isaln  appear  on  Feb.  10. 


The  fourth  of  Sam  Franko's  con- 
certs In  Washington  Irving  High 
5;chool  brought  last  night  S(?hii- 
iberts  Octet  in  P  major,  opus  16C. 

I    and   Beethoven's   Septet  in   E  fiat 

I    major,  opus  20. 

^.J^^t^  American  Music  ,Optimists 
held  their  thirteenth  session  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Challfs'.  Ed- 
win Franko  Goldman  made  the  ad- 
dress of  the  afternoon.  The"  mati- 
nee entertainment  in  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music  yesterday  w^s 
a  joint  recital  by  ^'ictoria  Boshko 
pianist,  q^nd.  Pablo  Casals,  'celUst 


Three  Singers  at  Metropolitan. 

Three  sitigera  appeared  at  the  concert 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  unaided 
by  the  usual  instrumental  soloist  Miss 
Anna  Case  appeared  for  the  first  time 
this  season  there,  singing  Depuis  le  Jour, 
from  "Louise,"  in  a  verj-  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Later  she  sang  a  song  of  her  own 
composition  called  "Song  of  the  Robin," 
and  others  by  Rene  Chauvet  Mme.  Ga- 
briella  BesanzenI  was  heard  in  the  Ha- 
banera from  "Carmen,"  in  which  she  often 
sung  in  South  America.  She  likewise  pre- 
sented arias  from  "Le  Prophete"  and  "La 
Giaconda."  The  third  soloist  was  Robert 
Couzinou,  who  sang  an  aria  from  "IBen- 
venuto,"  by  Diaz,  and  a  group  of  French 
,gongs. 

Richard  Hageman  directed  the  orchestra 
piaymg  with  other  things  a  new  work  of 
Balfour- Gardner  called  "The  Joyful  Home 
coming." 


American  ArtUt»  at  tl.e  -lianhatlan. 

Eddy  Brown,  the  rapidly  rising  violin- 
ist, was  at  least  the  most  American  of 
the  three  soloists  who  delighted  the  audi- 
race  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  in 
the  afternoon  concert.    Handel,  Ha.vden 
j  Schumann,  Kreisler,  T^cchaikovsky,  'cra- 
|mer-Brown    and    Bazzini    furnished  the 
seven  delectable  numbers  played  by  Mr 
Brown   and  ,n  all  of  them  1  e  di..^plaved 
a  constantly  waxing  power  of  interpret^ 
tion  and  an  exDosition  of  skill  that  broad- 
ens and  rises  with  his  widening  experi- 
ence.   Serge  Prokofiefie's  mo.st  pretentious 
adventure  was  his  own  F-minor  (firs") 
.onata,  but  he  played  numbers  by  Bee- 
thoven,  Borodin,  Mou.s.sorgsky  and  Rach 
maumoff  that  more  favoiably  "  mpPessed 
US  hearers     Vladniir  Resnikoff  enhance 
Talmndio  °^  the  concert  with  som 

theme,  and  two  Ukrainian  and  Slavic  im- 


/ 
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Orchestral  Society's  Concert; 

Under  the  direction  of  Max  Jacobs  the 
Orchestral  Society  gave  a  concert  yester- 
d.ay  afternoon  in  the  Century  Theatre.  For 
two  seasons  this  organization  has  been 
apjjearing  in  Aeolian  Hall,  but  halls  now 
are  scarce  on  Sundays  and  theatres  are 
being  used.  Two  soloists,  Mme.  Mar- 
guerite Namara,  soprano,  who  sang  an 
aria  from  Debussy's  "L'Bnfant  Prpdigue." 
and  Jacques  Thibaud,  violinist,  whose 
offering  was  Lalo's  "Symphonic  Bs- 
pagriol,"  alternated  with  the  orchestra, 
which  was  heard  in  Tschaikowsy's  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  fantasy  and  in  Liszfs  "Les 
Preludes." 


I  3£m«.  Fremstad's  Recital. 

1  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad,  for  years  oti. 
I  of  the  most  notable  figures  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Companj ,  who  has 
not  let  New  York  hear  her  voice  for 
j  several  seasons,  appeared  yesterdsy 
[afternoon  In  a  song  recilil  in  Aeoliari 
Hall..  The  hall  wa.«  filled  v.ith  an  audi- 
ence that  was  determined  to  l^c  Uv-. 
singer  realize  that  old  memorl-js  had  n-^l 
been  effaced.  She  "was  demonstrati\ei:.' 
t'Teeted  when  she  firsc  appeared,  and  all 
through  tlie  recital  it:  ■was  made  plai.r 
that  she  held  the  interest  and  attention 
of  the  audience  by  the  charm  and  powci 
of  her  singing,  and  the  fasciaating  per- 
sonality behind  it. 

Hci-  program  included  some  char- 
a.-tprlstic  and  unfamiliar  songs.  After 
pipces  in  the  old  style  by  SaJvatov  Rosa. 
MiirUnl  (not  the  padre  of  that  nameV 
and  French  and  Italian  folksong;-,  tl-.. 
sang,  in  Norwegian,  songs  by  Or;--. 
J<ii-dan,  and  Backe  r-Lunde ;  song.s  bv 
Xo\ak.  and  in  Russian  two  by  Rach- 
maninoff; a  Spanish  folksong  arrange  J 
by  Schlndler,  and  songs  in  French  ana 
jEngllSh. 

Jlme.  Fremstad's  voice  is  not  all  it 
lused  to  be  in  quality  or  evenness 
through  it.>5  scale.  It  still  has  pov,-er 
land  di  amc  t.v  f-x  :  .,  csslveness.  Its  high 
|lo-.fs  ar  rreoable.    Its  quality 
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l  i  alwa>  ronietlilngr  of  recdlnCiis  l  atlier 
tliari  of  vch'-ty  smoothness;  but  it  .tkI, 
and  has,  vitality,  shades  of  expressive- 
ness, varieties  of  color;  and  Mine. 
Fr^nislaii's  <lra.miitlc  gifts  are  such  as  to 
impart  treat  signlfif-aiice  to  man^" 
moods  of  mu-.lc  expressed  in  son^.  In 
tho  bcsinning  her  voi<  p  was  soniowliat 
unsteady:  it  Jmproved  in  this  respect  be- 
fore sh"!  had  got  tar.  Unfortunately, 
her  dloilon,  at  least  in  Kng-llsh,  -nas 
far  frorn  clear.  Her  most  successful  at- 
tempts wcro  not  in  the  old  songs  but 
in  the  modern  one?,  though  the  ■' bru- 
I  nette  "  of  the  sevr-nteenth  century  she 
I  sang  with  great  cnami.  Grieg's  long/ 
and  dramatically  conceived 
Vove,"  i!i  not  one  of  his  most  Interest- 
ing conipof itions.  Mme.  Fremstad  was 
quite  as  successful  in  Jordan's  light  and 
aellcate  "  Baekken,"  ivhlch  she  hid  to 
repeat,  and  Backer-bunde's  brilliant 
"  Scherzo,"  as  in  the  njore  serious 
pieces. 

^\  curio\is  composition  is  Rachmani- 
noff's "Fate,"  Inscribed  "To  Beetho- 
ven's Fifth  Symphony"  ;  a  long  poem  of 
philosophical  import,  set  to  mu.^lc  In 
which  the  opening  "motto"  rhrn.«:e  of 
the  symphony  Is  much  used  ;  and  though 
suns  wilh  much  fervor  by  Mme.  Frem- 
stad.  not  of  striking  or  sustained  in- 
terest. 

OrTlUe  Harrold  In  "  Cavallerla." 

Tlie  chief  distinction  of  the  perform- 
ance of  "  Cavallerla  Rustlcana,"  that 
1   . 1  ided  one  of  "  Le  Coc  d'Or  "  at  the 
1    :  oixditan  Opera  House  last  evening, 
v,i'.d  the  Impersonation  of  Tuilddu  by 
Orvllle  Harrold,  -who  look  the  part  for 
the  tl'^e  at  this  Opera  House.    Xot  only 
v.'.-j  ringing  was  remarkably  fine  in  its 
V"  ■•  (■!•  and  pathos,  in  the  beaut.v  of  Iii.s 
■  T!'^   and    the  dramatic  esprcfsion  lie 
■  r   it.  but  his  acting  filled  the  part 
!  i)   more  of  the  significance  of  the 
'    racter  than  has  for  a  considerable 
time  been  ob.sei-\'ed  in  perf oi  rnances  of 
Mascagni's  well-worn  opei  a  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan.    'Die   esteem    in    which  Mr. 
HaiTold  is  held   by  the  audience  has 
been  steadily  and  deservedly  increased 
since  he  appeared  here  first  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  season. 


.Joi'Uau,   Uutiv..  a-  .    -j.o  I . 

her  deliehtcd  hoaior.s  forced'her  to  r^-  ] 
peat.  Ill  an  ing-onious  song  of  Ricli- 
maninoff.  built  upon  the  first  theme  of  | 
Beethovi-n's  fifth  symphony,  the  siugoi- 
was  at  her  sustained  be.st.  The  old 
Olive  of  rho  footligrhfs  peeped  throug'.) 
t^e  elo<iuent  bars.  Fatality  she  hynined 
with  all  her  powers  of  pathos.  Tiie 
Bohemian  Novak  \vas  represented  and 
a  grroup  of  English  and  French  com- 
posers, Francois  Simone,  a  Spani.sh 
folit  dance,  arranged  by  Kurt  Schin- 
dler,  both  charming  in  their  ai-chness 
and  coquetry,  and  songs  by  Pay  ,Fost>  v, 
A.  Walter  Kramer  and  Felix  Four- 
arain.  Surely  a  list  to  demonstrate 
versatility  of  styles. 

As  she  is  a  polyl'in^udst,  JMme. 
Fremstad  sang  in  the  native  speech 
csf  each  co.ni  poser— Italian,  French, 
Enelish.  Bohemian,  Russian,  Norwe- 
^'  glan  and  Swodisih— and  with  wha;t 
clarity  in  enunciation,  pronunciation, 
and  vrith  what  incomiparable  nuances 
in  phrasinp.  Only,  w©  repeat,  when 
the  vocal  tes.situra  was  too  high  did 
She  wav«r.  In  Berlin  .before  the  war 
we  heard  the  teacher  of  Olive  Frem- 
stad in  a  song  recital,  the  venerated 
tiilii  Lehmann.  Born  in  18-13— the 
printed  birth  dates  are  not  correct— 
this  marvellous  woman  went  throu.gh 
a  long  programme,  winding  up  v.ith 
an  overwhelming  version  of  the  "Erl-  | 
King!"       -  ^         ^T,  I 

Ol.ive  Fremstad  as  only  in  the  youth 
of  her  maturdty,  in  the  very  heart  of 
her  artistic  maturity.    She  is  a  beau-  | 
tiful    woman,   and,  notwithstanding 
the  handicap  of  a  voice  that  was  sad-  | 
ly    overworked,    imprudently  ^  over- 
worked iii  certain  Wagnerian  roles, 
she  bids  fair  to  follow  the  example  of 
her  great  predecessor.    That  is  why  : 
we  still  call  her  '-Glortious  Olive  Frem-  j 
Eitad."    She  is— seemingly— the  last  o.f 
those  singer  who  posses^  the  "grand 


li  ;  b  1  la .  iiii.u :-e.  He  also  eontribuledj 
three  other  groups  of  selections,  includ-l 
ing  two  of  his  own  composition— "Castleaj 
in  Spain"  and  "Lettre  de  Chopin."  Sah  a-' 
tore  Fuclto  was  a  accompanist  for  Mr. 
Caruso  and  Andr6  Beno.'.'* 

inc 

DOUBLE  OPERA  BILL 

"Le  Coa  d'or"  aixl  '-Cavallerla"  Ke- 
peated  at  Metropolian. 

■■(^avalleria  Rusticana,"  with  Florence 
Kastou.  Flora  Perini,  Oiulo  Crimi  and 
Thomas  Chalmers  in  the  principal  roles, 
formed  a  new  c.imbinalion  of  interest  at  j 
last  evening's  repetition  of  "C^vall.M'ia 
Itusticana"    and   the   new  constellation 
gave  a  performance  that  satisfied  and,  | 
perhaps,   surprised    the   audience.  1 
O..Q  d-Or."  with  Mabel  Garrison.  Mane 
Snndelius  sinsrins.  and  Miss's  (.alli  and 
Kudolph  dancing,  tlie' principal  roles,  was 
a;s.>  repeated  with  the  usual  strong  cast  | 
and  the  nnfailing  approbalive  response  - 
of  the  crowded  and  fashionable  audience. 
Mr    Moraiizoni    conducted    for  "Oaval- 
leria"  and  for  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky  was  at  the  desk. 


/ 


J  The  late  Kd'w ill. J  A  > 
Jected  to  all;- American 


manner"  in  all  its  purity. 

Club's  Concert. 
The    Schumann    Club,    Percy  Rector! 
Stephens  conductor,  gavo  a  choraJ  recital  j 


iclJowell  ob- 
progi  amines.  | 
■He  rightly  argued  that  an  American! 
composer    should    take    the  same, 
chances  as  composers  of  otheivnation-1 
jUities,  and  not  be  segregated  like  an  I 
exotic  animal.    We  recalled  this  par-  j 
tlcular  American   composer's  theory 
and  practice  when  we  read  the  name 
of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  between  the^ 
names  of  Beelhoveii  and  Mozart.    It  j 
was  at  the  second  Flonzaley  Quartet  ■ 
concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  ; 
and  comment  on  the  juxtaposition  is  I 
inevitable.  J 
But  let  there  be  no.  vain  compari- f 
sons.     Mr.  Mason  is  a  well  trained  j 
was,  nevertheless,  an  honor  to  iappear 
in  such  company,  a  pleasure  to  hear  ' 


last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall.    This  is  the    such  a  performance  as  the  ^'^onza.- 

ley's.    His  quartet  is  liis  opus  19,.  in 


."GliOPUOUS  OLiIVE  FREMSTAD.". 

She  is  still  "glorious  Olive  Frem- 
.■^tad,''  and  to  prove  it  she  sang  *it 
Aeolian  Hall  to  the  plaudits  of  a  large 
'and  more  than- enthusiastic  audience 
yesterday  afternoon.  On  the  stage,  in 
addition  to  the  grand  piano,  there  wJrc 
cedar  and  pine  trees,  an  Olive  came 
later,  and  at  the  end  the  palms!  Not 
to  dip  detipiy  into  the  symiboliS'ir. 
of  tree  culture,  we  fancy  that  the 
cedars  were  chopped  down  by  an  axe 
in  the  vigorous  hands  of  the  prima 
donna,  and  doubtless  on  her  country 
estate  in  Maine.  Or  those  'haroy 
growths  may  have  symbolized  her  na- 
tive country  in  Scandinavia — Frem- 
stad was  iiorn  at  Stockholm,  her 
father  a  Norwegian.  She  went  to 
Christiania  when  a  child.  She  is  al- 
ways the  wild  Olive,  a  singing  tree,  ' 
also  a  vision  to  those  who  recalled 
her  blond  loveliness — oh!  a  few  years 
ago.  Let  us  say  1892.  Time  is  an  in- 
veterate fugue- master. 

Thirty  tromendoois  years  of  study, 
of   public   appearances,    of  personal 
triumphs   in   Euro'pe,   here   in  New 
York,  at  the  Opera  House,  for  a  dozen 
years.    It  is  something  to  look  back 
upon  with  the  pi'ide  that  is  pardon- 
a'ble,  bhis  record  of  hers.    After  Lilli 
Ijehmann    followed    Milka  Ternina, 
tJhen  came  Olive  FVemstad;  an  im- 
miortal  trio  of  dramatic  singers,  inter- 
preiters  of  Mozart,  Glaiok  and  Richard 
Wagner.    Because    we  permit  our- 
selves this  little  excursion  into  the  ■ 
past  it  is  not  to  prepare  the  usual 
apologies,  mercifully  to  cloak  a  mul-  ,i 
titude  of  vocal  shortcomings.     Far  j 
from  it,  Mme.  Frenstad's  voice  has  I 
no  tionger  the  rich,  velvety  timhre  of  | 
yesteryear.    No  one  expects  miracles.  | 
She  knows  this,  and  to  show  that  she  i 
knows  she  picks  her  programme,  cov- 
ers the  weak  spots  of  her  scale,  and, 
witlh  several    reg'rettaJble   exceptions,  ; 
emerged  yesterday  from  the  test  with 
victorioois  'banners.   She  has  a  tonic, 
breezy  American  personality  that  is 
ref-eshing. 

Fremstad,   apart  from  nervousness 
at  the  outset,  was  in  excellent  voice; 
above  the  staff  there  wa.s  a  tend?ncy 
to  unsteadiness.   Her  middle  and  lower 
registers — we     employ     these  banal 
I  terms  to   save  time — the   quality  is 
I  warm,   if   not   luscious;    above  ill, 
thanks  to  her  temperament  and  sound 
'  musicianship,  she  can  "do"  things  with 
her  organ  which  lesser  artistes  would 
perish  in  attempting.    Think  of  her 
essaying  as  an  encore  the  brilliant,  'he 
flamboyant,     the     swaggering  "Les 
Filles  de  Cadix"! 

But  we  liked  best  those  numbers 
wherein  profound  emotion  was  sug- 
gested, though  not  unduly  stressed.  .Vnd  ; 
there  were  a  half  dozen  in  the  after- 
noon's musical  sceheme,  such  as 
"Plaisir  d'Amour"  by  Martini,  and  a 

..up  of  Scandinavians,  Grieg,  Sverre 


seventh  season  of  this  organization.  As 
there  is  nothing  that  furthers  the  beauti- 
ful art  of  song  more  thain  serious  study  of 
songs  worth  while,  the  young  women  must 
bo  regarded  with  resi>ect  ias  well  as  witli 
friendly  interest. 

They  sang  romantic  songs  by  Grieg, 
Schumann  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  six 
Italian  ,songs  in  antique  style  by  Stephano 
Donaudy,  mediaeval  part  sonfes  and  bal- 
lads, dating  back  to  tlie  early  French 
Renaissance  and  modern  songs  by  De- 
bussy and  Chausson. 

As  there  are  no  men's  voices  in  this 
;lub,  all  the  songs  had  to  be  arranged  or 
..ranscribed  for  women's  voices.  This  was 
done  by  Deems  Taylor,  who  also  played 
the  accompaniments  and  he  did  them  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  a  well  trained  body  of 
lingers,  who  carry  out  his  wishes  with 
precision  and  not  little  skill.  The  soprano 
section  was  good— usually  this  is  apt  to 
be  shrill,  but  last  night  the  tones  were 
sweet  and  clear  The  altos  were  not  of 
so  sjmpathetic  a  quality  as  one  likes  to 
hear  from  this  part  of  the  choir.  At  times 
there  was  an  tinpleasant  deviation  from 
pitch. 

There  ought,  especially  in  romantic 
songs,  to  be  no  crooning.  This  might  be 
permissible  in  lullabies  or  In  old  tribal 
airs,  but  in  modern  songs  it  is  cither  an 
anachronism  or  an  inartistic  blund.;r.  It 
quite  spoiled  Rimsky-Korsaltpffs  beauti- 
ful "Rosslgnol"  and  Schumann's  "Bride 
Song." 

at  Bagby  Musicale 


manuscript";  dedicated  to  the  Flouza 
leys  and  its  themes  are  negro,  you 
mustn't  imagine  that  it  is  on  eof 
those  amiable,  diffuse  compositions, 
a  loose  stringing  together  of  darkey 
tunes  that  set  shuffling  the  feet.  We 
are  leagues,  too,  away  from  Dr. 
Dvorak's  American  Quartet.  The 
new  Mason  music  is  a  highly  pep- 
tonized treatment  of  several  Afro- 
American  themes  that  are  only  re- 
motely dwelt  upon.  One  of  them, 
said  to  be  "Deep  River."  we  couldn't 
verify,  and  ,as  the  programme  was 
not  annotated,  we  asked  a  man,  and 
he  said,  "Green  River;"  b"ut  the  look 
in  his  eye  was  ambiguous,  so  we  gave 
it  up.  All  thi.s  after  the  quartet  had 
come  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  composer  has  passed  his  ideas 
through  an  intellectual  sieve.  His 


cros.sr  i,  ,-l.ndes  -it  tli.  ;'r.:-;.Kl<. — tl,- 
same  liung  occurred  in  some  of  his  later 
numbers:  but  they  did  not  disturb  his 
etluaniiniiy  tior  that  of  iiie  audience,  and 
were  not  important  in  the  sum  of  his 
afternoon's  achievements. 

Two  groups,  of  (wtlve  pieces  each,  fol- 
lowed ;  a  Mt-lrction  oi;  Chopin's  etudps. 
and  the  whole  first  book  of  Dcbuss.'.'s 
■  Preludes,"  Chopin  can  stand  his  ton 
of  grouping  much  better  than  Debussy  : 
it  i\as  signifieaut  of  a  good  deal  how 
much  better.  Mr.  Cortot's  playing  of 
Chopin  had  brlUi.iiicy,  power,  charm ; 
color  and  richnes-s  of  tone,  and  abundant 
poetic  spirit.  Bc.i  in  the  etude  in  K 
his  rubaio  was  of  a  sort  that  interrupt cj 
the  rnytluiiic  'low  rath  -r  than  leant. I 
freely  within  the  measure ;  a  fretting 
of  the  serenity  of  the  piece. 
'  Mr.  Cortot  has  an  ob,viousIy  close 
.sympathy  with  Debussy  and  played  the 
Preludes  with  a  ricli  outpouring  of  fancy 
and  of  delicately  felt  coloring,  with  n 
note  of  characterization  for  each.  But 
there' are  too  many  of  them  to  be  heard 
at  once;  they  pall,  they  Injure  each 
other's  effects  when  so  heard;  they  are 
too  similar  in  devic.?.  too  evanescent  to 
leave  different  and  distinctive  impres- 
sions. 

The  end  of  a  somewhat  overlons  uro- 
gram was  made  jrith  Schumann's 
"  Etudes  Symphonique.s." 

The.  Flonzaloy  (Quartet. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet's  second  con- 
cert last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall 
brought  forward  Beethoven's  Quartet  in 
F,  Op.  r.',5,  the  last  of  the  master's 
last  ^i^e;  Mozart's  in  C,  and  a  new 
quartet  by  Daniel  Gregory  -Mason,  A. 
19,  still  in  manuscriiTt,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Flonzaley  Quartet.  Tiiis  is  basea 
on  negro  themes.  American  composei.s 
have  not  been  so  eager,  as  was  at  one 
time  expected,  to  follow  Dr.  Dvorak's 
advice  and  his  example,  given  while  h-j 
was  a  resident  of  New  iork  and  Spill- 
ville,  Xawo,  and  embodied  in  his  sym- 
phony, string  quartet  and  string  quintet. 
Yet  there  is  a  temptation  offered  by  tiia 
pliability  of  the  negro  tunes  In  general, 
their  case  of  manipulation,  that  yields 
a  deceptive  fluency. 

Mr.  Ma.son  has  not  been  too  much 
beguiled  by  them,  and  his  quartet  does 
not  suffer  from  too  great  fluency.  It  is 
a  serious  work,  in  which  the  compo.ser's 
imagination  is  directed  to  high  flights 
and  his  metliods ,  arc  such  as  to  obtain 
the  most  valuable  musical  results  from 
the  material  employed.  Few  of  tha 
themes  are  widely  known  though  tho 
characteristics  are  immediately  recog- 
nizable. The  outstanding  vone  is  the 
"  Deep  River,"  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  poetical  of  negro  melodies,, 
wliich  is  used  in  the  slo'w  movement  and 
again  in  the  allegro  following  it.  The 
subject  is  one  which  Mr.  Mason  has 
found  productive  of  fine  artistic  results. 

The  quartet  is  written  with  a  strong 
feeling  for  substantia!  structure;  like- 
wi.se  for  a  time  stylo  oif  quartet  writing, 
including  some  striking  instrumental 
effects.  The  last  movement  Is  e-spe- 
cially  notable  for  its  variety  of  riiythm, 
its  ingenious  thematic  combinations  and 
its  contrapuntal  effectiveness. 

The  perfoiTnance  was  6ne  that  united 
a.  fresli  spirit  and  vigar  with  a  high 
degree  of  finish,  and  gained  warm 
recognition  from  the  audience.  So  did 
the  porforniance  of  Beethoven's  quarteu 


"T  guess  I'm  awake,"  said  Enrico  Ca 
ruso  yesterday  just  before  he  sang  at  thi 
26.9th  of  A.  Morris  Bagby's  musical  mom 
ings  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  H- 
was,  and  so  also  was  the  audience  that 
filled  the  ballroom  to  capacity  awake  to) 
the  fact  that  he  can  sing  as  mellifluouslyt 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  as  he) 
can  at  eleven  at  night.  j 

Albert  Spalding,  ^violinist,  had  just  prt 
ceded  him  on  the  concert  platform.* 

"Ah,"  said  the  tenor,'  "I  wish  I  couKj\ 
fiddle  like  that."  j 

"But  why  should  one  want  to  fldd^^( 
when  he  possesses  a  supreme  voice'?"  was' 
the  violinist's  response.  ' 

The  entente  cordiale  between  the  artist* 
was  evident  again  when  they  appeared 
together  in  closing  the  programme  with 
Bizet's  "Agnus  Dei,"  In  which  Mr.  Spald- 
ing played  the  obbligato. 

As  the  concert  was  the  first  opportunity 
this  season  to  hear  Mr.  Caruso  in  a  re- 
cital, more  persons  than  ttie  ballroom  ol 
tho  hotel  is  intended  to  holll  were  present. 
He  opened  the  programme  with  a  de- 
licious bit  of  melody  in  English,  Secchi'e 
"Love  Me  or  Not."  In  contrast  to  it  wa.s 
A.  Gomes'  virile  "Mia  Piccirella,"  which 


Kin  I.  f:irialv.sis  is  marked.  A  formal 
sense,  cultivated  under  that  stei'nest  ^ 
of  formalists,  Vincent  d'Indy,  who 
doesn't  hesitate  in  his  later  works  to 
fly  in  the  lace  of  his  formulas,  to 
flout  .structure,  is  notwithstanding-  a 
splendid  preceptor.  Mr.  .Mason]s  case 
proves  it.  There  is  logical  develop- 
ment in  his  'first  Allegro  which  has  a 
negroid  rh\  thmic  tang,  foUcfwed  by  a 
charming  song-theme  and  a  v,igoroua 
working  out  section.  The  writing  ror. 
the  strings  shows  familiarity  with  the 
quartet  idiom,  a  fine  restramt,  color, 
and  character.  1 
We  best  liked  the  Larghetto  and, 
I  its  sharply  contrasted  Scherzo.  To 
our  -n  ay  of  thinking  it  contains  some| 
.stirring  moments,  unaffecte<l  senti- 
ment and  "local"  cvlor  in  .the  humoy 
of  the  Scherzo.  In  developmg  tire 
compo.ser  reveals  his  resourcefulness-, 
and  he  reveals  in  an  uHia-modern 
atmosphere  that  brings 
facfe  with  D'Indy  and  several  ot  the 
"new''  Frenchmen.  But  without  ex- 
travaigance.  By  this  time  the  negio: 
themes  have  becom'e  ideas  of  an  idea  : 
triturated  in  the  analytical  mortar  oi 
the  composer  they  lose  their  original] 
savoT^.    The  last  allegro  Is  lea,st  inri 

'  Mr.  Mason  may  be  congratulated. 
A  serious  composition  this,  worth  re-| 
lieansing.  we  confess  to  enjoying  the 
Larghetto.  It  contains  the  reddish 
Wood  o-f  all.    It  was  applauded. 

His  Flonzaleys  presented  Beetho- 
ven's F-Major  q  uintet,  opus  13.^,  with' 
■  the- famous  motto:  "Must  it  be  .'  and 
a  fluartet  bv  Mozart  in  C  (No.  46p) 
and  played  throughout  the  evening 
'With  their  accustomed  mastery.  j 

.Vlfred  Cortofs  Recilol. 

Mr.  .Mfred  Cortot.  the  French  pianist, 
who  came  to  America  last  season  with 
the  French  orclfestia,  gave  a  recital  ycs- 
terdav  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  tna 
had  manv  interesting  qualities  and  thai 
^as  heard  by  a  large  audience.  His 
vigor  and  elegance  and  poetical  feelin. 


'Mischa  Levitzki  Again  Applauded. 

Mischa  Devlt.ski  gave  a  second  recital 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  an  event 
that  admirers  of  this  young  artist  of 
the  pianoforte  greeted  ■with  enthusiasm, 
redemanding  his  second  number,  the 
Gluck-Brahms  "  Gavotte,"  as  indeed 
his-  performance  of  it  deserved.  In 
Schumann's  "  Etudes  Symphoniqucs,  " 
there  was  equal  clarity  and  beauty;  at 
times,  a  youthful  ardor  ,  urging  to  ab- 
ruptness of  phrase,  but  in  the  lighter 
variations  a  delicacy  of  tone-poetry. 

Mr.  Levitzki  prefaced  these  works 
with  Litzt's  version  of  Bach's  A  minor 
organ  prelude  and  fugue,  while  after 
his  Chopin  group,  again  with  encores, 
the  program  added  Russian  pieces, 
"  Troika."  by  Tschaikowsky,  the  D 
sharp  minor  etude  of  Scriablna,  andj  in 
cdnclusion,  the  Schulz-Bvler 
Danube." 


lU,  1 

Blu 


A.  tiomes   viriie  '  Mia  i'lccireua,     wnicn|  vigoi  a"^  ^ —   f.,=ion  of 

came  next.    Mr.  Caruso  sang  twice  more, !■  are  combined  in  a  valuahie  - 


in  addition  to  his  number  with  Mr.  Spald-  /  qualities  that  give  his  playing  a  ^ 
ing,  and  was,  as  usual,  liberal  with  en-  : 
cores. 

Mrs.  Spalding,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Van- 
derhoef  Pyle,  was  present  to  hear  her 
husband   ttart   the   concert   with  Saint- 


dividual  stamp.   His  program  yesterday  , 
disclosed  Uiem  In  various  "S^ts    He  be- 
with    Cfesar    Franck's    "  Prfelude, 
and  Fugue,"  of  which  he  Eav-^  | 
performance,  not  wholl> 
false  notes  in  the  band- 


gan 

Choral,   _ 

an  imposing  performance,  not 
without  some  "  '  '"  ""^ 


The  Schola  Cantorum.  | 

Kurt    Schindler's    alertness    and    re-  j 
sourcefulness  keep  the  programs  of  his  j 
;  chorus,  the  Schola  Cantorum,  always  In-  ; 
teresting  and  full  of  matter  that  seldom 
otherwise  gets  a  hearing.    His  program  | 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  was  made  , 
up  of  Mozart's  Requiem  Mass.  which  i 
had  had  no  New  York  performance  for  ' 
twenty-five  year.s ;  Handel  s  setting  of  , 
Dryden  s    "Ode  on  St.   v^ecilia  s  Day. 
which   had  had   noe  for   nearly  forty  ' 
years,  and  three  ancient  Church  melodies 
!  for  chorus  in  unison  with  organ  accom- 
i  panlment.  „,     _      ,  , 

The  strange  story  of  The  Requiem  Is 
one  o  tthe  strangest    that  has  gained  a 
place  In  musical  history,   and  ia  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  Mozart  s  bio- 
sranhy:  the  commission  brought  by-  a 
mvstericus   messenger;    the  depressing 
Influence  it  had  upon  the  composer  .s 
mind    the  premonition  it  gave  him  of 
Ids  own  death,  mournfully  realized;  the 
1  secra  Completion  of  the  unfinished  work 
'■  bv  his  pupil,  SUssmayer,  and  the  long 
1  controversy  waged 

I  Mozart's  death  to  establisn  the  facts  of 

I  "Admh-ation  for  the  music,  widely  ex^ 
pi^ssed,  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
singular  neglect  of  It  by  New  ^  oi  k 
Chlral  Societies ;  ope  reason  for  which 
if  it  can  be  called  a  reason,  may  be  the 

'  fact  that  It  Is  not  sufficient  in  length 
to  occupy  an  evenings  P-'oarram  I'he 
nerformanco  last  night  was  sufficient 
to  show  forth  the  manifold  beauties  ana 
imDrcsslveness  of  the  work.  It  c^ontaln.-, 
'?,^e  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Mozart  s 
inspiration,  and  .some  that  .  is  . 
notably  modern  In  its  harmonic  effot... 

Time  will  not  permit  a  "^tailed  enu- 
meration, but  there  m"S' *'«^^;iir"//v:' 
who  were  i...t  moved  bythe^effect  of  the 
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■  iMiifutatif  M  il.  .1- ii..  ."  riu:  tton.i.  ii"i 
beauty  of  the  liirmonlcs  In  the  Iin<-H. 
■•  Oro  aupplex  ct  ,u>  llTiin,"  &c,  nnd  "'i 
the  word  "  curnni  "  ^il  >iie  cn<:l  of  thlK 
aectloii.    The  "  bairyinosji  "  Is  the  cU-  , 
max  of  the  work  In  Its  oloqiient  beauty.  ^ 
Hi  aspiration,  its  pmyerful  pathos,  aim,  , 
■ilthough  th''y  do  BHV  that  SUBBtnayen  | 
Had  to  supply  tho.  lawt  twenty  meiisures 
mI'  It   he  aid  nothing  to  spoil  it.    On  the 
.  tiirr  hand.  It  is  not  dIKlcuH  to  Bee  a 
,,n-^l(leruble  falling  off  In  the  last  sec- 
the  "  Btnidlctu3  "  and  "  Atfnus 
I),  ,  ■■  especially,  iifler  the  progrram  notes 
I  !\,-  explained  that  It  Is  doubtless  SUss- 
-nayi  r's  work,   and  the   "  Sanctus  "  Is 
tfi'Ctlve  only  on  .somewhat  conventional 

.Mr.  Schlndler  had  considerably  ro- 
„lMid    the    orchestral  accompaniment, 

faying  on  Sitsusmayer's  orchestration. 
The  performance  was  in  many  ways 
,\(imlrable.  The  chorus  has  rarely  sung 
fcetter  with  .■'O  much  volume  and  qual- 
/ity  of  tone,  with  so  much  flexibility  of 
/shading,  and  the  precision  and  firmness 
of  attack  were  better  than  it  has  some- 
times shown  in  the  past.  The  solo 
quartet  was  composed  of  Miss  Florence 
Hlnkle.  Mrs.  Merle  Alcock,  and  Messr."?. 
Lambert.  Murphy,  and  William  Gustaf- 
3on.  and  they  fulfilled  their  task  admlr- 
ably. 

The  three  church  melodies  were  the 
"  Ave  Maris  Stella  "  and  Rosate  Caell. 
Gregorian  or  hoary  antiquity,  and 
■•  Rosa  das  Rosas."  a  Spanish  canticle, 
the  latter  especially  of  exquisite  beauty. 
They  were  accompanied  on  the  organ 
with  accoViiplishtd  skill  by  Joseph  Bon- 
net the  distinguished  French  organist. 
He  also  played  the  adagio  and  allegro 
of  Handel's  organ  concerto  in  D.  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  '■  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  a 
remarkably  brilliant  performance,  espe- 
cially considering  the  poverty  of  the  in- 
strument on  which  he  had  to  play,  a 
disgrace  to  the  name  of  the  hall  In 
which  It  Is  an  Incumbrance. 

In  the  performance  of  this  ode,  Mls.s 
Mabel  Garrison  sang  the  soprano  solos 
and  Mr.  Murphy  the  tenor. 

A  R«cUaI  of  "  Inca  Music." 
To  the  primitive  music  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  concert  halls  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  musical  public  must  now 
be  added  the  music  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 
A  recital  of  this  music  was  given  In 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  by 
Carlos  Valdcrrama.  a  Peruvian  pianist 
who  has  made  studies  among  the  nati\'6 
Peruvians.  Certain  branches  of  this 
race,  fleeing  from  the  .Spaniards,  took 
refuge  In  the  Andes  and  have  had,  it  is 
said,  practically  no  intercourse  since 
then  with  the  invading  white  race ;  and 
to  this  isolation  is  due  the  preservation 
of  their  music  and  ritual.  According  to 
Mr.  Valderrama  the  Inca  music  is 
played  on  long  bamboo  flutes  which  are 
used  In  harmony,  accompanied  by  drums. 
Mr.  Valderram's  program  included  five 
..pieces  of  the  "primitive  age"  and  five 
of  the  "  Colonial  age."  Among  the 
former  were  a  "  Morning;  Prayer  to  the 
Sun,"  a  rhapsody,  depicting  a  legend  of 
a  beautiful  Inca  maiden's  adventures,  a 
nocturne,  a  "  Cashua  "  or  royal  dance, 
and  a  phapsody  in  which  the  composer 
sota  forth  "  the  psychology  of  the  In- 
dians In  guerilla  warfare  with  the  Span- 
ish conquerors."  These  pieces  seemed 
to  suggest  different  degrees  of  dilution 
of  the  native  originals  by  the  Spanish 
collector.  The  last  rhapsody,  a  com- 
position of  great  length,  seems  to  be 
frankly  a  programmatic  piece  In  which 
the  original  music  is  used  merely  as 
material,  in  a  rather  elementary  man- 
ner. 

Some  of  the  others  appear  to  stick 
closer  to  the  native  tunes.  These  have  a 
characteristic  and  often  attractive  qual- 
ity of  their  own,  not  quite  like  anything 
else  In  this  kind  that  Is  generally  known, 
in  which  certain  rhythms  and  melodic 
Intervals  frequently  recur.  The  harmo- 
nies ai'O  open  to  suspicion  of  European 
influence.  It  would  have  been  interest- 
ing if  Mr.  Valderrama  had  shown  some 
of  the  Inca  tunes  In  their  primitive 
forms  and  allowed  his  listeners  thereby 
to  see  how  he  had  made  use  of  them  in 
his  compositions. 

The  "  Colonial  "  pieces  Included  a 
"Peruvian  Triste,"  a  native  serenade; 
"  Colonial  Airs."  and  a  mazurka- 
strange  Importation  to  the  peaks  of  the 
Andes—"  Voices  in  the  Fountains  of  the 
Incas."  and  a  "  Peruvian  Characteristic 
■Waltz,"  danced  at  the  present  day  In 
Peru ;  but  how  closely  connected  with 
Incas  was  not  stated. 

^rlos   Vdderrama,    Peinivian  I 
Pianist,  Gathered  Material  ' 
at  the  Risk  of  His  Life 

Carlos  Valderrama,  Peruvian  pianist 
and  composer,  made  his  first  appearance 
in  New  Yoik  at  Carnegie  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon,  in  a  recital  of  Inca 
music,  of  which  he  claims  to  be  the  sole 
exponent.  Accoi-ding  to  his  press  agent, 
the  material  for  hif;  reciial  was  gi»thered 
"in  tke  forest-covered,  almost  inacces- 
sible ranges  of  Peru."  Information 
fionv  the  same  source  also  states  that 
Mr.  Valderrama,  absent  for  one  year 
in  "impenetrable  forests'*  was  "{iriven  up 
for  de.'-d  by  his  f.imily,"  ^vhiIe  he  sub- 
sisted upon  berries  and  such  food  as 
the  Indians  gave  him. 

At  each  village  he  persuaded  the  in- 
mates to  perforiri  their  tribal  music,  and 
pretty  und  ingenious  stories  accompanied 
eaeh  piece  on  a  descriptive  program. 

The  program  \vas  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  half  was  devoted  to 
I  music  of  the  primitive  age,  the  second 
to  music  of  the  Colonial  age. 
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1  veniiTy.  Ml.  ii  niiiPT  i.s  ■x  uiu 
.11  and  aocoiii|viniBt  uC  distinction. 
I  .111  Hiilenl  piusiicM-  af  novelties. 
I  !i>"  Kwiuieno  ■  was  unc.  ,  Iftindel's 
-  i.li  iidid  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,  poem  by 
D'-.vilen,  auother;  an.MhOw.  novelties 
i.o  this  g^neralion.  And  more  beau- 
lilul  than  either  the  music  oC  Mozarl 
or  Handel  even,  tlie  Gro.gronlaai  H>min 
and  Intraltr  IhtMein  we  hoard  the  ac  - 
cent of  a  polgrnant  piety  o^  the 
cpnlury,  tbe  period  of  t'lie  so-called 
"dark  aigmi*'  that  are  missing-  in  the 
to«  often  ope-ratic  Mozart  an'd  stately, 
decorative  Handel. 

'I'he  most  effective  number,  beeiause 
most  sincere  and  tftuchinpr  in  the 
Requiem  wa.s  "Tjachrmosa  for 
xihorns,  •w\ih  .it.s  little  pleading  fiffuro 
in  the  strings '  of  the  accompanying 
orchestra.  As  inspired  a.3  i»  £156  i^jcs 
True  ■•  any  one  who  has  heard  the 
Gregoriunriplain  cliant  will  recall  the 
superlo.ritv  of  that  tremendous  tone- 
pictiire  aiid  its  intensity  that  sets  ttoe 
.soul  of  .man  shivering  in  its  dark 
forest.  Hoiwdver,  Mozart  ailways 
wrote  beautifully.  His  •vrork  is  not 
of  an  epical  'cast  here  lU<e  tlie 
liturgical  chant  of  Motlher  Y'lU'^ch. 
.Sc-liindler,  the  friend  and  biographer  f 
of  Bcttbovert  bad  engraved  on  liis  , 
'irisiting  card  this  "I'ami  de  Beeth- 
oven" Klin  Schlndler  might  vary 
this  by"  r^i-inting  his  .with  "I'aml  de 
!  Mozart."  He  ns  aji  earnest  conductor 
'Whose  beat  is  Sfpifal,  raijhcr  th-an 
sbarply  rbvthimic.  The  choir  disposed 
'at  .the  rear  of  tbe  sta.ge  ori  lugh,  as 
Ichoirs  should  be  (someti-mes  as  far 
!a.way  as  possible),  sang  with  vigor  at 
ithe  start,  eapecially  in  the  fugued 
Ifinale  of  the  "Kyrle  Bleison,'.  but 

rhythme  ■went  tfo'bMy  and  only  that 
tower-  of  strertig.t'n  at  the  organ. 
.Tosepfh  .Bonnet,  kept  things  together. 
Nor  did  the  quartet  particularly  dis- 
tinguish itself.  T.t  consisted  of 
Florence  Hlnlde,  Merle.Alcook,  I^am- 
bert  N.  MurphV  and  William  Gus- , 
fafso/i  Later  Mafbcl  Garrison  ■from ; 
the  f>D«ra  vcas  announced  to  sing  an 
the  Hap'^el  .mustc.   We  did  not  hoar 

'^*The  editing  and  additions  to  the 
iMozai  L  score  by  his  pupil,  F.  x.  buss- 
fmaver,  were  a  saccharine  Mayer  in- 
deed   ■  The  music  faded  into  banal 
sentimentality  and  mediocre  academic 
lexercTses.   But  eminently  «spectable. 
I'We  are  glad  to  discover  m  the^  Re- 
cordare-  of  the  Requiem    a  therne 
boldly  enunciated       the  strings  that 
'has  since  been  transformed  mf)  the  . 
popular  tune  "Where  did  you  get  that  ) 
Twice  Mozart  sounds  it  anr 
hen  gives  it  In  inversion^  Consult 
Ibe'^cSre'    ^  hint  for  date  hoiinds  ; 
The    Schbla  Cantorwm,  notwitl^- 

standing  shortcomings  and  a  notable 
lack  of  pleasing  tonal  quality,  has 
improved  since  we  last  heaid  the  or- 
ganization. 'There  was  loo  much 
noise  in  massed  work  and  the  or- 
(  liestra  was  at  sixes  and  sevens,  the 
wood-wind  in  special.  -(It  was  the 
-Vew  Symphony  Orchestra.)  Joseph 
Bennett,  the  French  organist,  played 

I  excerpts  from- Handel's  concerto  in  D. 

j  He  was  a  brilliant  constellatiion  in 

',  himself.  Altogether,  Mr.  SohindleT 
ina,\-  be  congratulated  on  a  successful 

I  evening  of  beautiful  music.  ■' 


SCHOLA  CANTORUM. 
Willh    haU'    Of    ils    dozen  ■  nLinibeis 
>Ped  off  the  Mozart  Requiem  would 
^Arnbly  effective..    After  accur.iu- 

f— ^g  jlhe  dust   of   four  decades  in 
^•i'orli  it  was  practically  exhumed. 
.1''.  Kin  t   Schindier  and  presented  at 
'        ■oncert  this  sea,ap.n  fi£  the 
ntorimi,  at  Cafri'eigie  Hall, 


PERUVIAN  PIAWST 

j    The  Incaa  have  long  been  celebrated  in  . 
literature  and  history  for  their  valiant  i 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  invader,  but  that  jj 
they  were  given  to  indulgence  in  music 
was  not  so  generally  known.  Yesterday 
afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall  Carlos  Valder- 
rama, Peruvian  pianist  and  composer,  pre- 
sented their  melodies  and  harmonies  in  a 
recital  of  Inca  music. 

Mr.  Valderrarna,  it  Is  said,  lived  with  the 
■,natiTOs  of  Cajamarca  for  two  years  to 
jlearn  their  melodies.  These  had  been 
jhanded  dowp  by  successive  generations 
ifrom  the  early  sixteenth  century,  when, 
j  after  fleeing  from  the  Spaniards,  the  Incaj 
!had  taken  refuge  in  the  remote  fastnesses 
of  the  Andes,  brooding  in  Indian  fashion 
j  over  their  wror^gs  and  preserving  as  far 
j  as  possible  the  music  and  ritual  used  in 
I  their  religious  ceremonials. 

.The  Inca  music  is  based  on  the  penta- 
'  tonic  scale.  The  Indians  used  long  hollow 
bamboo  rods  of  ^arying  lengths  and  re- 
sembling flutes.  As  the  yere  animistic  in 
their  belief,  each  note  of  their  music  vras 
invested  witii  characteristic  meaning. 

Mr.  Valderrama  played  five  composi- 
tions typifying  the  primitive  age.  They 
were  a  morning  pr.iyer  to  the  sun,  an 
Inoa  royal  dtiTJce,  a  love  song,  a  legend 
and  the  conquest.  The  second  part  of  his 
programme  typified  the  Colonial  age  and 
included  the  Peruvian  "Native  Aair"  and 
the  present  day  "Characteristic  Peruvim 
Waltz." 

The  legends  upon  which  the  music  was 
based  were  most  interesting,  vastly  more 
so  than  the  music  itself.  There  was  char- 
acteristic Indian  rhythm  and  monoton- 
ous interminable  repetition.  Evidently 
when  the  Inca  found  a  few  Intervals  to 
his  liking  he  repeated  them  in  cessantly. 
Mr.  Valderrama  was  not  guided  by  present 
day  artistic  standards  in  his  arrangement 
of  these  melodies.  He  showed  weaknes.'* 
in  inventive  skill,  especially  in  his  har- 


i..ii.s  for  li.i        :.i    n rrtingtments 
lullow,  bomliri  11.-,  w  ith  a  predllac- 
!      Hliowy  paH...i.      work  for  the  most 
iri  im-aningles.'i.  savu  wluro  in  the  «uc- 
■■.■^aivo    octaves    rp.iching    higher  and 
ii'iior,    the   varj-lng   flute  lengthe  aug- 

.  ^  tr  d  themselves.   

Phoebe  Crosby's  First  Recital. 
Phoi  be  Crosby's  a  young  soprano  with 
a  blrd'.s  name  and  a  temperament  to 
mal«o  much  of  youth's  elcnder  re- 
sources, opened  a  first  recital  yesterday 
In  Aeolian  HaU  with  old  Enelish  Pur- 
iccll  and  such  "lovely  companions ''  as 
Munro's  "  Celia,"  Young's  PhiUls. 
Tom  Brown's  "  Shepherd  :  here,  as 
fitevenson  might  havo  said,  was  a  task 
for  all  that  great  prima  donnas  have  of 
delicacy  and  florlture.  The  girlish  sing- 
er fcsvc  most  agreeably  modern  Italian 
pieces  by  tnrlco  Bossl.  a  group  in 
French,  ai-d,  ai.^ing  others  of  recent  or 
local  Interest,  Cyril  Scott's  '  Lullaby  L. 
and  Hageman-."!  "  At  the  W  ell,  which  . 
ishe  encored  with  Bindings  "  Sylvelin.  J 

i  CABUSO  SINGS  IN  "LA  JUIVE." 

Hundreds  .rtood  in  line  for  hours  last 
right  waiting  to  get  standing  room  for 
the  performance  of  "La  Juivo"  at  tho  Met- 
-opoliian.  By  six  o'clock  the  string  of 
expectant  ones  reached  from  the  Broad- 
way entrance  to  Thirty-ninth  street, 
thenco  to  Seventh  avenue  and  back 
toward  Foj-tieth  street.  Enrico  Caruso  in 
his  latest  heroic  role  sang  the  part  of 
Eleazar,  and  Miss  Rosa  Ponselle  was 
heard  in  the  title  role.  Leon  Rothier  was 
the  Cardinal,  Miss  Evelyn  Scotney,  the 
Princuss  and  Orville  Harrold,  Leopold. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  directed  a  performance  that 
vas  spectacular  and  melodious. 

Inca  Music 

MaoDowell,    Loomis,    Cadman  and 
many  other  American  composers  have 
used  the  music  of  North  American  • 
Indians,  more  or  less  disguised,  but 
the   music   of   the   aboriginal  South 
Americans  is  not  known  in  our  con- 
cert halls  in  any  form.  Considerable 
intere.st  attached,  therefore,  to  the  re- 
cital ^  Inoa  music  given  in  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Pe- 
ruvian composer  and  pianist  Carlos 
Valderrama.    Prescott    tells    us  that 
among  the  Incas  of  'Peru   (who,  by 
the    way,    represented    a  theocratic 
monarchy    and    not,    as  sometimes 
taught,  a  socialistic  form  of  govern- 
ment)  the  national  annals  were  kept 
by  the  poets,  who  preserved  the  names 
of  prominent  persons  by  associating 
them  vith  rural  melodies.  Bastian  re- 
lates that  tlie  Peruvians  understood  a 
few  fhords  and  possessed  a  sort  ot 
shepherd's  pipe  made  of  four  reeds 
representing  descant,  tenor,  bass  and 
contra-bass.    They  liad  flutes  of  cane 
and  bone,«trumpets  of  clay  and  shells, 
hells  of  bronze  and  copper  and  a  great 
variety  of  whistles;    but  concerning 
I  their  vocal  music   the  archaeologists 
have  not  been  able  to  get  any  definite 
'  information. 

According  to  Mr.  Valderrama,  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  Inca  race,  fleeing  ^ 
from  the  Spaniards,  took  refuge  in  the  i 
Andes,  where,  isolated,  they  preserved  ' 
their  musical  and  other  traditions.    It  , 
was  his  good  fortune  to  live  among  ! 
these,   and  thus  he   came  Into  po,s- 
session  of  some  ot  the  old  tunes.  His 
programme  included  a  Mofning  Prayer 
[to  the  Sun;  an  Inca  Rhapsody,,  begin- 
jning  with  a  morning  song  of  shepherds 
and  culminating  in  war  cries;  an  Inca 
Nocturne,  which  tells  the  sad  tale  of 
a  youth  whose  flute  falls  to  win  the  i 
heart  of  a  coy  maiden;  an  Inca  Royal 
Dance,  and  other  things,  some  of  them  , 
of  the  Colonial  Age,  ending  with  the  j 
I  present-day  Waltz  o£  the  Peruvians.  | 
The  pentatonic  (five-tone),  scale  is ' 
the  main  characteristic  of  all  the  mu- 
sic played  by  the  Peruvian  pianist;  q, 
scale  which  imparts  to  music  as  ex- 
otic an  a.spect  as  Debussy's  whole- 
tone  scale,  though  it  has  been  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.    What  was 
most  interesting  In  the  pieces  heard 
yesterday,  particularly  the  Inca  legend, 
was  a  strumming,  obstinate  rhytlim 
which  gives  a  strong  aboriginal  tm- 
pres.slon.    In  some  of  the  pieces  played 
the  Inca  tunes  were  utterly  lost  in  the 
pianist's  rhapsodic  flights    of  florid 
pianism.    If  we  are  to  have  that  sort 
of  thing,  why  not  revive  some  of  the 
works  of  th  once  famous  American 
pianist  and  composer,  Louis  Moreau 
Gottechalk,  whose  brilliant  pieces  are 
loud  with  echoes  of  Spanish  America? 
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A   PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

fHrnegic  Hal!  was  filled  last  nigiit 
!'  .spite  inclemeni  weather.  Conductor 
losaph    Stransky    had    prepared  a 
ifnipting  ■  modern    programme  for 
I'  rformance  by  the .  Philharmonic,  so 
i\  hat  is  a  snow  storm  between  music- 
liivers!  The  evening  opened  with.  Ce- 
.^ar  Fraaok'.'j  intercstine  if  not  pre- 
isoly  original  symphony  in  1)  minor 
whfcii  is  one  of  those  com'position: 
wliioh  sound  better  than  they  are— as 
(Kdward    MacDowcll    onco    said  of 
I  Tchaikovsky.    The   work    makes  a 
'  sensuous  appeal  to  the  ear  (because  of 
I  it.i  mellow  instrumentation.  Franck 
was  dhristenod  by  some  wit  the  "Bel- 
gian  Brahms."  He  isn't,  any  more 
than  Brahms  could  have  been  called 
iho  "German  Franck."    But  Franek 
\va,s  well  versed  in  thcmusic  of  h'.- 
con temporary;    in  fact,   it  might  hi 
jsaid  that  he  had  Brahms  and  Wag- 
ner at  his  finger  tips  v>-hcn  he  com- 
posed this  charming  symphony.  , 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Stransky  i.^ 
plaving  much  Tohaiki>Y."Sky  music  this 
.sea-son,    especially    the    aymphonie  j 
pooms  and  orchestral  fantasies.   La.st  i 
night  the  "Frinca^ca  da  Rominl"  was  , 
on  the  fwhcme.  one  of  the  big  Tchai- 
kov,sky  compositions,  leas  difluse  than  | 
tihe  "Manfred"  .sympfliony.  which  we  ; 
heard  a  few  weeks  ago.  though  hardly 
so  fascinating  as  the  "Romeo  and  .Iii- 
lict."     But   music   that  kindles  the 
fancy  and  grips  the  emotions.  •  Lizsi 
was  enamored  of  Dante,  witness  the 
.'symphony  .and  the  sonata  quasi  Kan- 
insia.     Wagner,    .Sibelius— his  "Fin- 
.  iandia."  for  the  first '  tirho  at  these 
concerts,  and  Dvorak  comprised  the 
remainder   o-f   a,  too   generou.'i  pro- 
gra-mme.'     the  society   played  bril- 
liantly.'       '    ^         '  '• 

'^Butkrfly"  Sung  Last  Night  and 
"The  Bai'ber"'  Announced  for 
Tomorrow  Afternoon. 


Because  of  the  indispnsition  of  Giulio 
Crimi  the  -second  pwi-formance  of  Leon 
Cavallo's  "Zaza,'',  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  In  iho  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night,  had  to  be  postponed  until 
a  week  from  next  Monday.  "Madama 
Butterfly"  was  sung  in  its  place,  with  Mit: 
Geraldine  Parrar  in  the  title  r61e. 

Mr.  Criml  had  a  cold  at  the  time  of  the 
premiere  of  ■'Zaza,"  and  one  o£  his  arias 
\',as  left  out  on  that  account.    He  had 
not  recovered,  sufficieatiy  to  appear  last 
!  night. 

j  In  tlie  part  of  PLnkerton  in  "Butterfly" 
Morgan   Kingston   sang   for   the  second 

1  time  here  this  season.  He  was  in  much 
better  voice  than  in    'II  Trovatore,"  In 

Iwhich  he  sang  a  few  weeks  ago.  Antonio 

iScolti  was  Sharples3  and   Miss  Frances; 
dngram,  Suzuki.    Roberto  Moranzoni  con- 
jducted  the  pertorman-^e. 
I  Illness  of  another  singer.  Giuseppe  dc 
iLuca,  has  made  neco.5£ar.y  another  change 
at  the  Metropolitan.    "Eigolelto"  will  not 
sung  on   Saturday  afternoon  as  an- 
'nounced,  but  "The  Darber  of  Seville"  v.  i' 
take  its  place.   Mme.  Mabe!  Garrison,  Pat 
quale  Amato,  Charles  llackett  and  JosO 
Mardones  will  be  ilie  principals  and  Mr. 
Gennaro  Papi  will  conduct  the  orchestra. 

!  Helen  Teschner  Tas  and  Madeleine 
MacGuigan  iu  Violin 
Recitals. 

'    Helen  Ttsclnier  Ta.s,  a  violinist  of  im- 
I'^ual  skill,  scholarship  and  power,  cntcr- 
!  'ained  a  good  audience  at  Aeolian  Hall 
<\ith  a  well-played  li.st  of  selections,  in- 
'  eluding  numbers  by  Bach.  Mozart,  Tar- 
i  liiii,  Waguci-Wilhelm.j,  Gran.idos-Kreis- 
ler,     Mo.szkowski-Sara.sate     and  Saint- 
Saens.     Walter  Colde  accompanied  the 

soloist.  AT  1  ,  ■ 

In  tlie  afrcrnooii  at  Aeolian  Madeleine 
Mac  Gui.!;an,  a  highly  temperamental  and 
richly  oiiilowefl  young  violini.^t,  made  a 
^^ub«tantial  success  iu  a  well-balanced  and 
interesting  program  of  solo  pieces  by 
Brahms,  Ravel,  Grasse,  Hubay.  Dvorak, 
.Viiliu  ami  Wieniawski,  and  Cecil  Bur- 
l(i''h'.s  A-iainor  Concerto,  in  which  tho 
Toung  violinist  quite  captivated  the  ad- 
miration of  her  hearers.  Maurice  Eisner 
W.IS  at  the  piano. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 

The  PhilliariTionic  Society. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  a  Rv 
sian  pcogram  at  its  concert  in  C:i  ' 
HaU  yesterday  afternoon  that  cc 
r(    number   of   interpsting  compo.- 


i 

I' 
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'  .    ,  ,   ,       Uuss\an  and  Luil- 

nilla."    Kalliiiikow's    symphonic  po' 
The  Fir  Tree  and  the  Palm,"  Rim:-) 
ivorsakoft's    overture,    "The    Kussi  r, 
i:.i.ster,"    and    Rax;hnianinoff's    secon  1 
^  mphony.   But  &a  is  apt  to  be  the  ca.so 
'  ith  such  programs,  it  suffered  from  a 

00  great  similarity  of  mood  and  stylo,  i 
■.  hich  were  sombre;  from  a  lacl{  of  con- 
^ast.  The  pieces  had  all  been  hear<l 
'cre  before  several  times,  except  Kalli- 
'iil<off's  symphonic  poem,  based  on 
lleine'3  poem,  that  ha^  Inspired  otli'  i't 

omposers,  mostly  to  sons.  The  musi- 
is  stronger  and  more  individual  in  char- 
acter than  some  of  the  composer's  music 
that  hus  been  heard  here,  of  which  a 
svmphony  is  best  remembered.  There  i.« 
the  suggestion  of  the  lonely  fir  tree  m 
tlie  nortli  and  the  contrasting  vision  of 
;lie  far-off  palm  tree  adequately  con- 
veyed in  orchestration  that  is  often  in- 
teresting in  its  vigorous  .strength. 

IllmFkv  Korsakoff's  Russian  East-j 
I  I- ■'  likewise  has  interesting  qualities;! 
r  uggesting  contrasts,  as  pointed  out  In 
ihe.,  program  note,  betwfeen  the  orthodo.x 
-elebration  of  the  festival  and  the  pag;in 

1  ites  In  v^'hirh  they  are  said  to  hA\ ' 

■  riglnated.    There  are  orchestral  effect.-; 

haracteristic  of  the  great  Russian  mas- 
it-r  of  orchestration.  Thougli  the  work 
iates  from  the  same  year  as  "Schehera- 
zade," it  is  far  from  having  the  bril- 
iiant  originality  of  that  tone  poem. 

The  sombre  mood  of  the  afternoon  si 
music  was  emphasized  by  Rachmani-| 
noffs  symphony,  one  of  the  finer  recent 
products  of  Russian  musical  art,  a  work! 
that  bears  repetition  well.  It  was  played 
with  much  vigor  and  enthusiasm  under 
.Mr.  Slransky's  direction. 


Hempef,  l/an  Gordon 
and  Ga&rifowitscfi 
Join  in  flusicafe 


By  GRENA  BENNfTT. 

^  THREE-SIDED  duel  of  music 
tnterested  the  fashlona'ble  sub- 
Bcrlbers  at  yesterday  morning's 
Blltmore  muaicale.  Two  of  the 
friendly  oombatanta  sang  their  beat, 
a  'best  "which  Is  salely  described  as 
"excellent.  "  Krieda  Hempel,  "the 
grlass  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of 
form."  charmed  with  delicate 
French  .«tongs,  the  Mozart-Adam 
florid  aria-  "A  VouB  Dirai-Je  Man- 
nan"  and  the  haunting:  Strauss 
waltz.  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube." 

Her  vocal  appeal  -was  matched 
by  Cyrejia  Van  Gordon,  the  Juno- 
esque  contralto,  who  delighted  with 
the  "Farewell"  from  Tscliaikow- 
sky's  "Joan  of  Arc"  and  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  songs. 

No  less  warm  and  sincere  :was  the 
audience's  approval  of  Ossip  Oabri- 
lOTvltsch's  poetic  piano  interpreta- 
tions of  pieces  by  Chopin,  his  own 
engaging-  melodie,  the  facinating, 
lilting  "Shepherd's  Hey,"  by  Grain- 
■ger,  and  a  Gavotte  by  Gluck- 
Brahmrj. 


Boston  Retains  Monteux  for  3  Years 

Upecial  to  The  Now  York  rimes. 
BOSTON,  .Tan.  2;{.— The  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  new  governing  board 
<>t  nine  trustees  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Pierre  Monteux,  the  French 
conductor,  whereby  he  Is  to  continue  in 
his  present  post  here  during  the  seasons 
of  1020,  in21,  and  lil22. 

Mr.  Monteux  led  the  opening  Boston 
concerts  in  1918  on  a  brief  release  from 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  last  Fall  lie 
was  engaged  at  the  first  opportunity  as 
,  the  regular  leader. 

Harriet  Scholder,  Pianist,  Reappears 

Harriet  Scholder,   a  pianist  vvlio  has 


xnrsic  or  olden  days  heard. 

Tue  wings  of  time  flew  back  l^»j'ears 
yesterday  In  the  Rose  Room  of  the\!aza, 
where  Miss  Florence  Pelton-Jones^«-e- 
sented  a  programme  of  classic  iffl^lf' 
favorites  of  our  Colonla.'  ances*or8.^TBhe 
based  it  upon  the  harpsichord-  repe(**r.-^ 
compiled  and  used  by  Francis  Hopkinsqn.l 
who,  besides  being  a  etatesmtn— he  \vas! 
one  of  the  sifrners— was  also  a  musician  oij 
no  mean  ability.  Four  of  his  songs,  "MM 
Days  Have  Been  Co  Wondrous  Free"! 
which  is  our  first  American  song;  "Thet 
Traveller  Benighted,"  'My  Generous  Heartf 
Disdains'    and    an    Ode   from  Osslan" 


'"'Liul  that  111  is  one  uf  the  great  mas' 
tors  Of  the  keyboard.  At  the  en?  he 
did  not  givo  the  audience  as  manM 
sweets  fo,-  de.s.«ert  as  it  camored  fo,^ 

;'  Z  (j.      y  -2. 

Miss  No\  ae8  Is  Soloist 

Pleaeiiig  in  Alfemoon  Program 
of  Philiiariiionic  .Society 

Miss  Guiomar  Xovaes.  the  soloist  at, 
the  conceri   of  the   Philharmonic  So-' 
ciety  yesterday  al'lernoon  at  Carnegie' 
Hall,   chanjj-ed   her   concerto.  Instead 
ot  Beethoven's  Xo.  4  in  G  major,  op. 
fS,    which    was    originally  announced, 
she    played    .Schumann's    Concerto  in 
A  minor,  op.  .VI.    This  romantic  music 
was    particulaly    well    suited    to  thei 
youuf    BrK-/;ilian    pianist,    who  ranks 
liigh   ampuK   lu-r    contemporaries  and 
whose  piaying  i-ombines  a  mature  tech- 
nic with  youthful  enthusiasm  and  lemi- 
nine    charm.      Her    performiaiice  wa? 
conspicuous  for  sheer  tonal  beauty,  fine 
-f-r  se  Oi'  prooortion  and  a  technical  di»- 
play  that  was  unostentatious    yet  re-1 
markable.  '  ■ 

Mozto-l's  "Jupiter"  Symphony  isKav-' 
infe-    Us    iiuiinij-s     this    season.  Mr.! 
Stransky  g-ave  it  a  febrile  reading  at 
the  beginning  of  the  concert.  There 
were  two  musical  sugar-plums  on  the 
proifrani    in    the    shape    of  Ipinnitov 
lyanov's     "Caucasian     Sketches"  and 
Tschaikowsky's    "Marche    Slay,"'  with 
Wotan':;   f'sireweil   and,  the   magic  fire 
scene   from    Waerner's   "Walkiire"   be-  I 
tween  them  for  good  measure. 

Sympliouy  Society  Has  Eefnald  ] 
Werrenrath  as  Soloist 
at  Concert. 


poems 
tenor. 

Miss 


played  as 


a   mature    artist   since  her 


prodigy  days  here,  reappeared  after  two 
years'  absence  last  evening  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  She  is  an  agreeable  and  accom- 
plished performer,  especially  of  Debussy, 
whose  "  GoUywogs  "  and  "  Minstrels  " 
had  humor,  as  "  La  Cathedrale  "  ha.l 
atmopphei-c.  Of  larger  works  there  were 
a  Biich-Busonl  chorale,  some  Chopin, 
and  the  B  minor  sonata  of  Liszt. 


Reception  to  Sakharoffs,  Dancers. 

Clotilde  Sakha  rotf,  who  created  thi, 
name  r61e  in  "  Sumurun  "  in  London, 
and  her  husband,  Alexander  Sakharoff, 
both  Russian  dancers  of  distinction, 
were  guests  at  a  private  reception  yes- 
terday at  the  Hotel  Astor.  The  pair 
are  to  appear  at  the  Metropolitan  on 
J-vb.  17  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Harold  F.  McCormick,  who  saw  them 
in  Switzerland. 

Mtne.  Sakharoff  gave  out  an  interview 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  in  which 
t^he    said   prohibition    would  stimulat~ 


were  suns  by  Joseph  Matthien,| 

^,x.^c  Pelton-Jones  used  a  Dolmetsch 
harpsichord.  Its  clear,  brilliant  tones,  thin 
to  ears  accustomed  to  the  rich  colors  of 
the  modern  pianoforte,  evoked  an  imagina- 
tive mood  and  took  one  back  to  the  days 
of  the  stately  minuet  and  courtly  hospl-, 
tallty. 

The  March  from  Saul  and  the  harmoni- 
ous blacksmith  air  and  variations,  Scar- 
lattis  Prescc-  in  D  major,  Mozart's  Ronda 
a  la  Turque,  and  the  sonata  in  G  major 
by  Dr.  Ame,  were  the  great-great  grand- 
mother's favorites  that  Miss  Pelton-Jones 
played.  She  played  this  aristocratic  old| 
music  with  such  crispness  and  clarity  thati 
the  audience,  one  and  all,  declare4  itself 
true  to  type  in  its  enjoyment  and  threw 
away  lor  the  nonce  its  devotion  to  modert^ 
conceits  in  harmonic  effects.  j 
The  second  half  of  the  programme  wa'^ 
jiven  over  to  miniatures  of  the  seventeenth 
sentury  and  to  old  French  dances.  Sully'? 
Suite  m  E  minor  and  Padre  Martini's  Ga- 
votte et  Ballet.  . 

 ■    A  distlni-juished  .audience,  which  inolude<^ 

-.    .  .       ,  Mr.  Edward  Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia; 

.America's    interest    in  ,  ''^^  fend  Mrs!  Florence  Scoville  Shinn,  of  NeW 

;;oman''fSf  the"dance'a 'beUel""!  ^ork,  desoeadar.ts  of  Brands  Hopkinson 
laxation  than  a  cocktail  or  highball."     listened  appreciatively  to  this  delightful 

on-nosition  of  musical  development. 

iRenato  Zanelli  laKes  tm-neinj        <z-.c.^  z. 


Barytone's  Place  in  Opera 
at  Metropolitan. 


With  two  barytones  and  one  tenor  ill, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  has  beer 
shghtly  crippled.    Pasquale  Amato  was 
taken  with  infhienza  yesterday,  and  or 
five  hours'  notice  Renato  Zanelli  took  his 
place  last  night  as  Tonio  in  "I  Pasliacci." 
Mr.  Zanelli  never  had  sung  the  part  be- 
fore, as  this,  is  his  first  season  in  opera, 
but  after  the  first  nervoi'sness  had  passer! 
he  sang  the  prologue  with  a  gooa  deal  off 
I  spirit  and  with  excellent  tone  and  style.* 
He  had  been  heard  in  only  one  role  previ-' 
ously,  that  of  Amenasro,  In  ".Vida."  In 
spite  c£  the  few  hours  which  he  had  for 
preparation,  his  Tonio  was  creditably  sune. 

The  perfoiiiiance  generally  was  excel- 
lent. Enrico  Caruso  was  Canio,  Miss 
Claudia  Mu'/.in  was  Ncdda  and  Mario 
Laurenti  was  .Silvio. 

"L'OracoTb"  also  was  heard,  Atitonio 
Scotti  singing  his  most  striking  rCle,  baiT- 
Ing,  perhaps,  Scarpia  in  "Tosca."  Witft 
hii-n  appeareu  Mme.  Florence  Easton,  Miss 
Teanne  Gordon,  Adamo  Didur,  Rafaelo 
Diaz  and.  as  the  child.  Miss  Ada  Quintina. 
who  caused  a  real  furore  in  "Zara"  last 
week.  Her  acting  in  "L'Oracolo,"  while 
lot  so  exacting  as  in  "%ara,"  is  good 
f'.oberto  Moranzonl  directed  both  operas. 
This  afternoon  "II  Barbiere  di  Sivigia' 
v^ill  bn  sun?. 


On  Saturday  afternoon  "Rigoletto" 
had  1o  be  changet^  at  the  Metropolitan 
to  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  because 
both  De  Luca  and  Amato  were  not 
well  enough  to  sing.  The  change  gave 
Miss  Garri.son  another  chance  to  ex4  , 
hibit  her  brilliant  vocal  art  as  RosinaJ 
in  the  evening  Mr.  Martinelll  was  un- 
able to  appear  in  "Carmen,"  and  hia 
place  ^\as  taken  by  Orville  Harrold, 

On  Saturday  afternoon  two  of  the 
leading  piani-sts  of  the  time  played 
Bimultaneously,  0.s.«ip  Gabrilowit.sch  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  Benno  Moi.seiwit.sch  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Both  had  large  audi- 
ences and  plenty  of  the  applai^.se  so 
dear  to  the  artistic  soul.    Mr.  Gabrilo-^ 


witsch  had  a  choice  programme,  en- 
tirely devoted  to  Chopin.  How  he  in- 
terpret.s  the  most  poetic  of  pianoforte 
composer.s  has  often  been  told  in  thi.s 
journal.  Saturday  his  tone  .seemed 
even  more  colorful  and  varied  than 
usual,  hi.s  reading.s  niorc  subtle  and 
soulful;  it  .seemed  as  if  bis  orchestral 
work  in  Detroit  had  added  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  his  commi.nd  of  color. 
Chopin  does  not,  like  Liszt,  seek  to 
suggp.st  orchestral  instruments  on  the 
piano,  but  neverthclcKS  certain  melo- 
dies make  a  deeper  appcil  ''Vhen  the 
pianist,  in  playing  them,  luus  in  mind 
a  horn  or  violoncello. 

It  i.s  worth  noting  that  Chopin  s 
sonata  with  the  funeral  march  wa.s  nn 
both  thr  Gabiilowitsch  and  the  Moisci- 
witsch  programmes.  The  sonatas  of 
Chopin  and  Liszt,  which  used  to  be 
belittled  in  the  days  before  the  war 
when  musiciil  criticism  over  here  wag 
largely  an  echo  of  Teutonic  provin- 
cialism, are  coming  more  and  more  to 
the  fore.  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  played  the 
fir.st  tw"o  movements  with  feverish 
haste.  His  programme,  as  a  whole.i 
I  wa-s  not  a.-,  intprrs'ing  as  ?.nme  that) 


I  l-'arc\\cii  ,iurl  Magic  Fire  Jjcone,"  fron, 
[^\agner  K  "The  Valkyr,"  anfl  Tsihaikov- 
I  .^iUy'B  "Marche  Slav." 
I  At  the  Manhatan  Opera-  House  In  the 
i  afternoon  the  fifth  and  last  entertaln- 
'  ment  In  the  American  concert  course 
I'ook  place.  The  arti.sts  were  Amparito 
i  !-"arrar,  soprano ;  Merle  Alcock,  con- 
j  iralto,  and  Albert  .Spalding,  violinist. 
1  fhe  accompanists  lor  the  three  soloists- 
I  respectively  -were  Richard  Hagemann. 
Harry  Oliver  Hirt  and  Andre  Benoist. 

Miss  Farrar  sang  Valverde's  "Clave- 
litos"  and  Hagemann's  "At  the  Well," 
tJie  latter  song  being  repeated.  Mr. 
Spalding  was  heard  in  Schubert's  "In- 
troduction and  Rondo.  Brilliant,"  for 
liiano  and  violin  :  .Schumann's  "Evening 
Song,"  and  his  own  plantation  melody 
and  dance,  ".-Uabama."  ,  Mrs.  Alcock 
sang  Lenonnand's  "Qu?Ile  Souftranca" 
and  Hawley'.s  "Peace."  These  concerts 
.have  been  largely  attended  .and  all  have 
evidently  given  much  eniovmenf 


"ilust  one  swear  to  th.e  truth  of  a 
song'.'  '  If  not,  why  not?  Or  should  :i 
song  be  just  a  merry  tune  with  a  lilt 
and  a  merry  lure  and  a  jolly:  refrain 
and  a  "yo,  heave  ho,"  and  .such  matters, 
to  make,  hearts  light  or  heavy  in 
weather?  Questions  flew  in  at  the  wii 
dow  in  flocks  yesterday  afternoon  at  tli' 
Symphony  Society's  concert  in  Oeoliaii 
Hall  while  Reinald  Werrenrath  was  de- 
livering himself  of  a  burden  of  five  Fais- 
sian  songs,  the  words  by  Witter  Bynner 
American  poet,  and  the  music  by  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason,  American  composer. 

Mr.  Byrfner  had  caught  something  of 
tlie  spirit  of  Russian  poetry  and  his 
verses  spoke  the  moods  of  Russian  peas- 
ants. Whether  he  saturated  himself, 
with  the  feeling  by  living  in  Russia  orj 
by  passing  nights  and  days  in  the  com-j 
pany  of  Turgeniev  does  not  signify.' 
What  does  signify  is  the  method  which 
Mr.  Mason  chose  for  the  musical  em- 
bodiment i)f  the  thought.  ■ 
The  Sun's  reviewer  confesses  that 
when  he  read  the  ver.ses  before  hearing] 
the  music  he  was  too  dull  to  see  any- 
thing possible  .setting  them  but  one  ot 
folk  music  character.  Therefore  when, 
Mr.  Mason  came  at  him  with  a  wholej 
battery  of  modem  idioms  and  dramatici 
declamation  he  was  unable  to  gatlier  his 
scattered  wits  Ijefore  the  whole  affair 
had  ended  and  left  hiin  prone  upon  his 
mental  'back  with  his  breath  knocked 
out. 

IIuaker«   for   Volli:   aiuslc  Settlnj;. 

Nevertheless  lie  ventures  to  say  that, 
the  songs  are  conceived  in  all  serious- 
I  ness  and  that  at  least  one,  to  wit,  "The^ 
■  Revolutionary,"  is  a  very  fine  one.  Andl 
■ali  of  them  are  admirably  orchestratedj 
But  having  said  this  tlie  reviewer  is 
•  bound  to  admit  that  his  soul  .still  hank-j 
era  after   that  folk   music  which   it^  _ 
prophetic    vision    glimpsed    before  Mr 
Mason  came  shattering  sweet  illusions.  J 
;     According  to  Mr.  Damrosch's  presen( 
habit  a  large  part  of  the  programme  was 
devoted  to  French  music,  the  three  in-, 
strumental    movements   from    Berlioz  f] 
"Rrfmeo  and  Juliet"  symphony,  an  aii 
and    some    ballet    jnusic    from  Saint 
5aens'3  "Henry  VIII."  the  last  sung  by 
Mr.    Werrenrath.     The   concert  endet, 
with  two  Slavonic  dances  'by  Dvorak.  , 
The    Philharmonic   Society    gave  itj 
regular    Sunday    afternoon   concert  m 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.    The  /amiliai| 
announcement  placarded  in  the  lobby  afi 
these  concerts  that  all  seats  were  sold 
was  again  in  position.    The  soloist  wast 
Quiomar   Novaes,   pianist,  who  plajeaj 
the  Schumann  concerto.  j 
It  had  been  flrst  announced  that  eho. 
would  play  Beethoven's  G  major  con- 
certo, and  as  this  beautiful  composition 
is 'less  frequently  heard  no  tloubt  the 
change,  unexplained  on  the  printed  slips 
making  its  announcement,  brought  dis- 
appointment to  many.    However,  Schu- 
mann's familiar  -tvork  in  Miss  Novacs  s 
hands  took  on  some  renewed  beauty. 


Performance  «f  Finn  Power. 

«•  It  cannot  be  said  that  she  probed  its 
feeling  to  the  fullest  depths,  e^necially 
in  the  slow  movements,  nor  did  she  get 
the  support  ot  a  .sraptlily  sympathetic 
orchestral  accompaniment.  But  her  per-, 
fonnaiice  had  much  fine  power,  and 
there  wero  polished  and  brilliant  technlc,| 
ravishing  tone  color,  rare  sense  for 
musical  contour.s  and  repose  of  style. 

Tlie  orchestral  numbers  were  Mpzart's] 
"Jupiter"    symphony.  liir"^lito'.--Tv:inr)v'K 
"Cauciisian    Sketcho-  \'      ^-^  ' 
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Jose  Mojli 
. ,  Emma  Noe 
Anna  Corentl 


L  \MORE  DEI  TRB  RE,  opera  In  three  ac  ,8. 
boo^k  m  Italian  by  Sem  Benelli.  ^5 
Italo    Montemezzl.     At    the  Lexington 

1  Theatre.   ^  ^  ^^^^ 

V.?w*  Edn-ard  Jolinson 

CAn frodo ■  ■  Georges  Baklanoft  i 

Arc^oV.'.-.V.V.V.-.-.-  .Virgtllo  La.zaH 

viiminin   Lodovico  OUviero 

^'voS;::;;.v.v...;;:  jose  Mojica' 

A  Young  Girl  

An  Old  Woman  

Conductor,  Gino  Marinuzzl. 

By   KICHABD  AliDBlCH. 

Tile  annual  visitation  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  to  New   i'ork  began 
last  evening  at  the  Lexington  Avenue 
Theatre,    which    was   crowded    to  the 
doors,   with  a  performance   of  Monte- 
■  mezzi's  opera.  "  L  Amoro  del  Tre  Re."  j 
Thl.i  opera  had  been  substituted  for  the 
one  originally  planned  for  the  opening 
night,    Bellini's   "  Norma,"   on  account 
of  the  Illness  of  Mme.  Rosa  Raisa,  who 
rrss  to  take  the  chief  part  in  it.  As 
it  was.  the  opening  bill  disclosed  to  the 
Xcw  York-  public  MiaJ  Mary  Garden  in 
;i  new  part,  that  of  Flora:  and  It  would 
:     o'nurlish  to  suggest  that  this  privilege 
.1    not   recompense   the   audience  tor 
loss'  that  might  have  been  vmder- 
:-one    in    'naving    to    forego  Bellini's 
inasterwork. 

This  annual  visitation  of  the  Chicago 
ofijanizatlon  has  become  a  part  of  fh-i 
Xew  York  musical  season,  and  of  late 
vcars  a  very  coinslderable  part  of  It. 
-  Lasting  as  it  does  for  five  weeks  with 
performances  every  evening  of  the  week 
and  mo;-c  thrown  in  at  matinees  for  gooc 
measure,  the  stay  ot  the  Chicago  Opera 
considerably  dislocates  the  New  York 
uu^sical  centre  of  gravity,  turning  the 
tide  of  opera  goers  partly  to  the  cast 
making  some  startling  and  unexpected 
additions  to  the  operatlce  fpertory  of 

r^^t^'-'i-^e^rrrs'^yr^isr 

^^'Jsl-csuscltated;  ^mger^a,^ Jntroducer. 
known  and  unkno-^jn,  of  dlzz>'"=' 

l°Sl"Ur?r;e^^^?^l%^orl:  Vuf  c T 
Company  it,  .-^^  P|ik\e^^uc«ss^m?  i?s 

wmmm 

:  p^'.ctVnd  iemp^r  of  the  li^use  last  nlgh^ 
were  of  a  sort  to  presage  ^-^^ces^,  tv_^ii 
iuiwing   for   the   excitement   and  tne 
friendly  welcome  of  a  first  nigm 
Ualo  MontciuMzi  PreBent. 
The  house  was  completely  filled  in  all 
it.  parts,  and  is  said  to  be  practically 
old  out  for  all  the  subscription  per- 
formances.    The  composer  himself.  Ua  o^ 
.Montemezzl.  ^'^^  Present  in  one  of  the 
stage  bo.%es,  and  the  audience  was  olhei - 
vise  distinguisljed.  ..r'Amore  del 

,o,  Vk  stasons,  and  there  are  some 
r  asured  memories  °f  X^^,. 
York  opera  goers;  /'i^,'T'«rl^«  sSirlt  of 
inrmancs  permeated  with  a  spirii  oi 
Jnclianting  beauty,  '*f f ''triuro 

^  ?^:^^n^f^nJc^b^ltdrV-« 
j'mTer?onlt1Sn  of  Lueiezla  BoH  'IJ^.-thc 

■  f.f.^r°"Th^'  ^^\^  oL  o'f  t^hrbtj't'thav 
ecent  rears'^  have  brought  forth:  otie 
Ih^t  endures  better  than  many  elaborate 
(-flirts  signed  by  more  famous  names 
that  have  but  a  short  day  and  cannot 
hoor  for  a  longer.  It  Is  ont  often  that 
a  mu«U  ian  i"  so  successful  as  Monte- 
nvTzi  has  been  in  this  opera  in  con- 
'"v1rig  through  music  the  essential 
miallty  of  a  dramatic  poem  :  m  evoking 
the  mood,  the  poetic  atmosphere  the 
vasu"  and  shadowy  legendary  back- 
Kround.  the  dratnatic  power,  ot  a  drama 
h  -putlful  in  itself  and  fitted,  in  almost 
un\o^  \'^^\^\oxy,  to  become  the  libretto 

'  For  the^'flist  time  tlie  Chicago  com- 
■lanv  comes  without  the  finn  and  au- 
thoritative direction  and  leadership  of 
Cloofonte  Campaninl.  a  man  who,  as 
,  onductor  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
•  ITottse,  first  left  his  mark  dc*p  in  .Now 
York's  muflcal  memories,  and  who, 
<.incc  he  went  to  Chicago,  has  been  a 
ruKllne  and  a  driving  force  In  shaping 
the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  the  opera 
of  that  city.  His  loss  is  a  sore  one  and 
^il  be  pro  oundly  felt.  The  enterprise , 
however!  will  doubtless  go  forward  f  - 
with  the  fmpettia  thatjie  gayc  • 
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Miirinui:)il  Muken   Nrw  York  Drhot. 

Tho  conductor  l.s.^t  evenine  was  Oiiio 
MarlnuzzI,  one  of  tlie  new  acquisitions 
of  the  (.ompany.  w)io  made  his  llrst  jip- 
pcaraneo  In  Now  York  on  this  occnslon, 
and  lUscIosod  qualities  that  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  valuable  in  the  courso 
of  the  season.  For  one  thing:  he  showed 
»ome  conception  of  the  acoustic  prop- 
f-rlles  of  tho  audience  room;  and,  for 
for  conaiderable  spaces  at  least,  kept  tlie 
•  irthestra  from  too  overpowering  effect.i. 
■;'he  orchestra  itself  is  not  of  remark- 
f)l>le  <juallty.  and  Is  deficient  In  boaiKy 
of  tone,  especially  In  t}ie  strings.  Mr. 
Marlnuzzi  showed  Intelligence  and  .in 
.-.ppreclatlon  of  .some  of  tho  finer  quaJi- 
ties  of  the  opera. 

Ml.?3  Garden  was  hrard  here  for  the 
fir.it  time  af  Flora.    rThei-e  arc  serious 
limitation?  to  her  inslgrht  Into  the  qual- 
ities of  some  of  the  inore  poetical  op- 
.  rialc  harnronles,  and  Flora  is  not  one 
of  her  most  .succes-sful  creations.  She 
f.<iils  to  realize  the  sad  bewildermnet  in 
Khk-h  Flora  finds  herself  entangled  in 
the  web  of  fate,  the  dream-like  wonder 
In  which  .Mie  move."!  through  the  drama 
and  is  borne  to  the  oatasti-ophe.  Miss 
Garden's   Flora   is   rather    a  knowing 
>  oung  person.    She  looks  furtively,  she 
fees  where  she  la  going,  and  she  is  not 
unwilling.     And   as   (o   Miss   Garden's  I 
.'iinglng  there  Is  little  to  be  said  at  this  I 
time.     Her  singing  is  not  one  of  her  i 
Important  assets  now,  ajid  it  had  m,aiiy  I 
Mualitie*  last  evening  that  failed  to  win  i 
jTnpathy  for  Flora. 

Kdward  Johnson  Singg  Avito. 
Mr.  Bdward  Johnson  was  the-  Avito. 
He  Is  another  of  the  new  acquisitions 
of  the  Chicago  company,  and  was  also 
heard  hero  for  tiie  first  time  In  "grand 
opera"  ;  though  he  is  said  to  have  flour- 
ished some  years  ago  in  New  York  in 
kind  of  opera  less  grand 


•  -•■■■'i.ih.UkjU.  ' 

W<>  \voii4ief  -wiljiat  "K  ouHni  hiavo  Ibeen 
1.1  lu  luck  tuf  tflio  litopotto  it?  Moti'leinezi!.! 
fiad  ni    providetl  Uis  mui»iica;l  seittinbV 
Liike  iiiijii  play,  "The  Jesi."  Bexiehi  ilvan 
oonjiPiiissojf]  la  rorfvuTljabli'  .'ftor>'  if  or  th-? 
operable    lootLljphts.       "Ij'Ajmorie  del 
Tr«>  Re"  po<osiLi>ly  Txicturos  a  purely 
falioitul  B'ltuat/ion.    The  'lonig  anm  of 
coiiicidmoo  la  ihoi-cdn  rtitJli&r  tjliorl.  A 
noble    yoiini?   daiYM!    W'Uo    loves  tlio 
enemy  of  ^\4t  3)»aibaiMt's  native  land, 
though  lie  la  of  ^;or  ibl'jor  as  enitirtSty 
cieditolc  in  tih«  tthca-ttrc.    "Phe  lalbis^nt 
arp  a.lways  in  tlie  wroziig;  nnd  iMiiS- 
iKind  Alo-nfredo  ■wtus  away  too  Ions'  for 
Uhe  ipeaine  uf  'his  I'ireside.  Nor  .is  A\'iito 
.-U'tof-'eCher  repro'hen-gible^ — ^ve  are  now 
in  the  ro.S'i-on  will  ere  morality  as  oon-  j 
ccivod  i.n  t3ie  qjvoiflid  of  HiareihiiT  reali-  ; 
tio.s  liais  lilrtti*  way — liecsiuae  of  Wis  ■ 
int  iniaioy  with  a  pi;etty  tliostess.    Oir-  i 
ournst-ances  made  of  ihliiin  a  prisoner  ' 
m   the  royal  .palace-  of  his  enemy.! 
Wily  sihouldu't  lie  violate  tlw?  -prtot-  1 
t:ive"  tenets  of  .hoisipibaiity  aind-  toelray 
Wic-  -n-lfe  <>(  liiis  9a.ptar?      In  Oipera  • 
tluro  is  no  oCher  couriic.    And  ttie[ 
\  enera;bile  iif  limipkicalble  A'mh'ibaldo  is 
I  only  one  mone  flffure,  a  dominating' 
j<>ne,  in  thiiiS  noedl-ey  oif  miusic  and ' 
■dra.ma.   a  ima.los'ti-uma  in   tJhe  ibest 
senise  o<f  TliijLt.diepr&ciuted  *ord.  . 

But  ine  amount  of  afrfcticu  be-  | 
slowed  on  the  young  •woman  seems; 
app^.;iins.  To  be  loved  to  such  a  , 
pitch  of  rnadnftsB  recalls  the  fierce  i 
passionf-  and  intrigoieg  of  the  Italian  ; 
Reunissance.  We  co'nfess  that  we  did  : 
not  hold  the  cl-uc  to  the  character  till  ; 
l;ist  nisr'it.  There  is  in  FHora  some-  j 
tihing-  of  Francisca,  ^on^e.thing•  'o?  j 
Ma'iteriinck— one  of  his  heOplftsB  hero-  I 
ine,';  in  the  juist-hatinted  palaces  of 


Old  FlajijjerSj  jwheTe  sad  processioiDal 
poplars   border  the 


twice  made  a  reputation  in  It'alv.  whercl  PPPlai's   border   the    banks    of  ana- 
other  American  singers  have,  from  timei  biguoui  canal;;;  whero  human  ajrony  j 
to  lime,  gained  distinction.    He  showed  is  ais^erted,  yst  fnippresses  .action  iMid  j 
and  con-  speech.     Maleine  "or  Melisand'e,   ftie  | 
seven  littlo  princesses,  ov  the  terrors  j 
of  Tintagilea,  Benal^i,  too,,  ■wag,  res-d.j 
Italy'.s    modem    mastei'-poet"  "D'An-  , 
imnzio:  the  motives  of  patriotism  and  | 
sudden  I:ioody  murders  are  not  ab-  , 
gout  in,  this  moving-  narrative.  Never-  ' 
thelcss,  Flora  is  puzsiin;*.  Was  her's  : 
a  case  ot  conjugral  ■boi'edani?  or,,  tiie  ] 
pathos  distance,  which  Wajter  Little-  i 
tiold  has  declared  to  be  the  obverse  of  I 
the  pathos  of  propinquity;   Tim©  and 
cppor-turiity,  and  lo!  the  lady's  bon-  ; 
net  hurdles  across  the  'wiiidmill.  She  i 
certainly  sees  the  reason  over,  lier ! 
lover's  shoulders,  as  the  Frencli  so  j 
preMily  phrase  it.    Her  motive,  her  j 
motive,  you  ask?    Go  to  see  Mary  ■ 
Gar.Jen  next  Thursday  nig-ht  -when 
she  repeats  her  extraordinary  imper- 
s'-ination  and  your  qiicsjtion  will  be 
answered.    Flora  now  stands  before 
us.  nor  soul  as  naked  as  her  Creator 
in  ten  •led  it  to  be. 

The  psj-xJiology  of  tHie  tiirefi  King-s 
i."3  quite  comprehensib'le.     T!*ii©y  art 
rude  males  and  warriors,  their  springs 
oif  action  quickly  resjiponsive  to  the 
eljemt'.ntal    pasisions:    l-ove,  jeaiousy, 
ha.tr€-4,  reyeng'e.    The  coanpower  has,  | 
without  undue  underlaying  of  mtisica.1 
nvijiti\-ei,,  inidicated  their  various  ma- 
ti'i'e5.  and  deXtly.    A-rohlbaldo  is  'as-  j 
sairedl:.-  one  of  M-aeteriinck's  legenclary  • 
o'lil  men,  -wlio,  compelled  toy  age,  not  | 
to  mention,  the  affliction  of  blindness,  t 
ci lilies  at  liis  impotence  like  a  ship  at  j 
The  filers  out-  j 


 ,  =  ........   He 

a.  tenor  voice  of  fine  quality  aiiu 
slderable  power— not  a  voice  of  clarion 
'•lea.rne.«8,  but  sympathetic :  yet  at  first 
not  without  a  suspicion  of  unsteadi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Johnson  showed  intelligence  in  his 
a'cttn.  even  though  there  wa.-i  no  strong 
dramatic  gift  evidenced  in  a  part  that 
lannot  be  developed  to  its  full  value 
v.ithout  such  a  gift. 

naklanoff  Slnsrs  Maufredo. 
The  Wanfrcdo  was  Georges  Baklanoff, 
baritone  well  known  in  New  York 
(lirough  his  previous  visita  here— a  vigor- 
ous if  not  always  a  finely  penetrating 
operatic  actor,  uho  drew  the  ch.aracter 
on  broadly  dramatic  and  effective  line.< 
;ind  sang  the  music  with 
voice,  at  tliiie3  aoniev.lrat 


powerful 
rough  ond 


netalltc  in  quality,  still  rougher  was 
^«^volee  of  Vlrgliio  La.zari,°"^rlrc^it- 

It  should  be  said  that  the  performance 
wL?'?"  wder  considerable  dlffrculty 
w  ng  to  the.  delayed   arrival   of  the" 

1    nl  J.         afternoon  instead  of  carlv 
«.«,f  „K°™"f'         expected.     But,  as 
^^t^'"-  "'^'■'=  Is  alwavs  something 
.e^i-'ttp-in^I^ 

JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEKER 

"TIE  CHICAGO  OPERA  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

[lie  opemng  night  of  au  ope:ra;sea- 
1  is  cither  solemji  or  frivolous.  Liast 
"i-.t  at  tile  Leiingrton  Theatre  it  was 
^iher;  rather  a  g-ay,  care-Xrce  fimc- 
u  as  befitted  the  oocasion,  w<hi-ch 
-naJled  tiie  rotTirn  of  the  Oliica^ 
fti"a  As.9ociation,  its  third  ooasecu- 

^  seasoti  in  New  York.  The  opera 
lil  rosented  was  'X'.'Viraoro  del  Tre  Re," 

Wi  Mary  Garden,  Baklanoff,  Jahn- 
1    and    Lazzari    in    tiie  principal 
■'3;    the    conductor,,   a  newcomer 
beinar  Gino  M£irinuzzi.  Wli«tiher 
not  a  more  suitable  seleotion  of 
-sic  might  have  been  made  far  an 
agiiral   fuaction    like    this,    is  a 
■ation  that  jhat  need  not  botlher  us 
"The  Love  of  Three  Kings"  is 
I.    of    the    spectacular    sort  that 
Kes  an' Immedliate  appeal    to  the 
iny-headed  mpnster,  and  it  .served 

i|  purpose,  for  it  brougrht  Ijack  to  her 

'  wn  of  admirens  Mai-y  Garden  Ui  a 
V  role,  ■nihich  the  impassioned  mu- 
§ave  a  tone  to  the  premiere  wel- 

'  ne  to  niuaic  lovers  who  prefer  their 

i.-ratu;  not  shorn  of  sensationalism. 

I't  the  sensation  oame  later.' 
''nly  five  weeks  ag-o,  in  reviewi-ng  a 
Lormance   of   Montemezzi's  little 
^terpiece  at  Uie  Metroplitan  Opera 
use,  we  summed  up  the  work  as 
-nictse,  swift,  tragic."  It  is  all  that, 
1  ailso  pjty-breedins'.  The  character 
l-Tora.  as  illustrated  by  Lucretia 
"i>  who  "originiited"  the  role  here, 
s  rather  too  passfsive.   She  was  the 
ipless  plaything  cif "  Site,   and  if 
iiidia  Muzio  made  of  her  a  moi-e 
■UKt  figtire,  yeX  she  did  not  gua^e 
possibilities  of  the  part.  The  Covjk 
Sam  Benclli  reveals  to  us  a  more' 

'  "nplcx  woman's  soul  that  was  'ex- 
■Jed  by  .  either  Miss  Eori  or  Miss' 
izio—anj,  let  us  haStm  to  add,  both} 
i"e  admirable  i^xr>'>n<  ui,s.    Bat  the; 
"'■  "         ai-den  is  on'  a; 

more  diatln-  ! 


une.a.sy  aiiahorage.      — 

'o^irst  of  Act  II.,  followed  by  the  catas-  i 
jtrophe,  wherein,  his  giant  strength  is  i 
Ipat  to  horrible  uses,  are  all  as  il-  I 
luminating'as  a  flash  of  lig'htning  over  , 
Isume  propound,  diark  and  melanriholy  ; 
ipoo!.  Its  co-nsuming'  siadneiss  and  ail-  ' 
Smost  umholy  irony  are  the  predom.^n- 
lai  ing  notes  in  this  syim{phony  of  ibeau- 
f  \-  and  imm;itiga)ble  'w'oe. 


jl  '   I        Henry  T.  jPinck 

j        Mary  Garden  in  New  Role 

I    The  prima  donnas — or  prime  donne 
I — of    the    Chicago    Opera  Company 
have  a  self-sacrifloing  way  of  help- 
I  ing  out  the  rtlanagement.  Shortly  af- 
ter the  season  in  Chicago  began  it 
was  announced  that  the  world's  fore- 
most dramatic  soprano,  Rosa  Raisa, 
had  sung  arduous  parts  on  three  suc- 
sive  nights  because  of  sudden.  Illness 
of  other  leading  singers.  It  was  a  kind 
thing  to  do — more   kind  than  'wise. 
Yesterday  it  was  Rosa  Ralsa's  turn 
to    be    unable   to   appear,  so  Mary 
Garden    came  .  to    the    rescue  by 
offering    to    sing    Fiora    in  Monte- 
mezzi's  "Love  of  Three  Kings,"  which 
therefore  was  substituted  for  the  re- 
vival of  Bellini's  "Norma,"  which  was 
to  have  opened  the  five  weeks'  season  ! 
of  Chicago  Opera  at  our  Lexington  j 
Theatre.    This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  | 
she  Is  to  sing  and  act  again  to-night 
as  the  heroine  of  "Pell^as  et  Mill- 
sande,"  in  presence  of  M.  Maeterlinck, 
who  has  never  heard  Debussy's  set- 
ting of  his  play,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  will  sing  again  the  part 
of  Fiora  on  Thursday  night;  which 
make    three    appearances    on  four 
night.s.    Caruso  once  did  that  sort  of 


i'lfi.  but  never  agarn.    h  rave  Mary  I 
Ml.s.f  Garden's  idea  of  Fiora  differs 
fii'-atly  from  that  ot  Lucrezla  Bori. 
loveliest  of  Floras.  While  Miss  Bori 
dwelt  more  on  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
love  .She  felt  for  Avito,  Miss  Garden 
empha.sizes  the  earthly  part  of  it.  And 
a  superb  picture  she  makes  of  a  llv- 
mg  flame,  her  costume  of  red  and  gold 
closely  following  every  motion  of  her 
lithe  and  beautiful  figure  emphasizing 
this  idea.  She  carries  her  whole  con- 
ception of  Flora  to  a  logical  ending. 
Prom  the  first  she  is  the  mediaval 
woman  who  turns  from  the  boredom 
of  loneliness  and  separation  from  a 
warrior  husband  to  the  charm  airl 
temptation  of  passionate  youth  like 
iher  own.    She  makes  little  resistance 
to  the  natural  trend  of  her  feelings. 
jManfredo   is  an  unromantlc  soldier, 
Avito  a  Paolo  to  this  Francesca.  This 
I'"ioria  does  not  submit  calmly  to  her 
fate.    She  fights  death  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  splendid  young  body. 
It  Is  les.s  4x>mantic  thaw  the  other  idea, 
but  is  it  not  nearer  the  truth?   At  all 
events  ,it  is  Miss  Garden's  conception, 
apd  she  has  the  magnetism  and  the 
dramatic  force  to  send  her  message  a 
long  way  over  the  footlights  and  to 
make  many  people  accept  it  without 
question. 

She  takes  the  whole  second  act  in  a 
very  high  key,  her  love  driving  her  to 
the  border  of  frenzy,  but  she  carries 
it  through  viath  consistent  strength  no 
wavering,  but  a  building  up  of  a  big 
chmax.  At  times  it  may  seem  a  bit 
melodramatic,  but  It  is  distinctly  stir- 
ring. '  . 

Last  night's   performance  brought' 
forward  for  the  first'  time'  since  HiS' 
return  from  Italy  the  American  tenor,  | 
Edward  Johnson,  a  sincere  student  of  | 
jhi^  art  for  years,  who  now  is  reaping 
|the  benefit  of  his  devotion  to  high! 
Ideals.     His  manly  presence  at  once  ! 
jensures  the  sympathy  of  the  audience 
and    his    voice,    too,    is    more  dis- 
tmguished  for  its  virile  quality  than 
for  mellowness.    His  acting  is  realis- 
j  tic,  he  adapted  himself  deftly  to  the  ' 
whims  of  the  prima  donna,  and  his 
success  with  the  audience  was  un- 
doubted.   Georges  Baklanoff  appeared 
to  advantage  in  the  part  of  the  un- 
important husband,  and  Mr.  Lazzari, 
as  the  blind  king,  successfully  cooper- 
ated with  Miss  Garden  in  making  the 
throttHng  of  Fiora— only  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  long  kiss  of  forbidden 
love  from  Avito  horribly  realistic. 

Gino  Marinuzzi,  the  new  conductor, 
in-chief  of  the  Chicago  company,  pre- 
sided over  the  performance.  He  was 
not  always  successful  in  making  the 
orchestra  follow  the  singers  in  their 
poetic  licenses  with  the  pace,  and  all 
too  often  he  allowed  his  men  to 
smother  the  voices  on  the  stage.  But 
he  has  dt:amatic  energy  and  intelli- 
gence and  succeeded  well  in  creating 
the  "atmosphere"  which  is  the  chief 
merit  of  Montemezzi  melodlcaUy  un- 
inspired score.  The  composer  him- 
self was  present  and  was  applauded 
with  the  singers  and  the  conductor 
after  the  second  act  over  and  over 
again.  But  the  most  violent  applause 
was  when  Miss  Garden  appeared 
alone.  So  far  as  the  audience  is  con- 
cerned she  enjoyed  one  of  the  chief 
triumphs  of  her  career  with  her  new 
r61e:  and  as  for  the  New  York  critics 
didn't  she  threaten  publicly  a  few 
years  ago  that  she  would  write  a  book 
about  them?  The  chief  trouble  with 
the  critics  apparently  is  that  they  in- 
sist she  is  much  more  of  an  actress 
than  a  singer,  whereas  she  seems  to 
hold  that  her  acting  Is  neg'ligible  In 
comparison  with  the  beauty  and  ex 
pressiveness  of  her  singing.  See  and 
hear  her  M61isande  to-night  and  judge 
for  yourself. 
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played,  while  Fran.   , 

after  accompanylni,  i,,  ruau'i.^.  ,  i,,! 
Bong.  "  This  Love  of  Ours."  Mr.  Green.- 
added  Seneca  Pierce  k  .setting  of  "  Leetlf: 
Batee.se,"  from  the  French-Canadian 
poems  of  the  late  Dr.  Drummond. 


Carueo  In  "  La  Forza  del  Destine." 

i  Caruso  .■•ang  to  a  house  sold  out  at  the 
i  Metropolitan  lant  evening,  when  'Verdi's 
)  "  La  Forza  del  DcsUno  "  was  performed 
'  for  the  third  time  this  season  .on  Broad- 
waj-.  AVith  the  tenor  appeared  Mme.i. 
I'onsello  and  Bcsanzonl,  Mes.xrs.  De 
Ponselle  and  Besanzonl,  Messrs.  Zanelll, 
Chalmer.^,  d'Angelo,  and  Mardones. 
There  were  dances  by  Ro.ilna  Galll 
—not  to  be  confused  with  either  Gall 
or'  Gain  of  the  rival  shop  -and  Mr. 
Papl  conducted.  Another  of  the  younger 
Metropolitan  conductors,  Mr.  Bambo- 
fichek,  who  led  "  Faust  "  earlier  in  thi 
season,  is  to  direct  today's  special 
matinee  of  both  dancers  and  singing 
.stars  in  the  brilliant  "  <;;oq  d'Or." 


iMisses  Rebecca  Clarke  and  Wmineu 
I  Pianist  and  Violinist,  in  Aeolian 
'  Hall — Sonata  by  Former  Played. 


( 

A  Uttlo  out  of  tho  ordinary  laait  night 
in  Aeolian  IIa3I  was  viola  and  piano  rectta) 
by  Misips  Rebecca  Clarke  and  Winifred 
Cliristie.  Both  are  excellent  artists,  musi- 
caJly,  with  fine  feeling  for  tho  aesthetic. 

Miss  Clarke  played  a  sonata  in  F  major 
for  viola  by  Grazioll,   two  old  French 
dances  "Musette"  and  "La  ProvcnCale," 
by  Marias;  Cyril  Scott's  'L'ullaby"  and 
Kmil  Ferir's  ''Caprice  Basque,"  which  was 
receiving  its  first  performance. 
I    Miss  Christie  played  Chopin's  "AlleKro 
ide   Concert,"    Brahms'    "Caprlcclo"  and 
jGrieg's  "Nocturne." 

i  Together  the  two  young  women  played  a 
jsonata  in  K  major  for  viola  and  iiiano, 
jwhich  was  composed  by  Miss  Clarke  and 
(Which,  so  far  aa  New  Y'ork  is  concerned, 
jwa.s  a  first  performance  of  the  work.  It  is 
based  on  Alfred  de  Museets  "La  Nint  del 
[Mai";—  ' 
I  "-Poets  prends  ton  luth.  Le-vdn  de  la 
Ijeunesse.  | 
r  "Ferment©  eette  nint  dans  lea  velnes  de 
p'ieu." 

{  There    are    three    movements    to    the  ■ 
Bonata,  all  of  which  can  best  be  described  ' 
py  a  consideration  of  the  impetuosity  of 
youth  when  coupled  with  temperament. 
Both  Miss  Clarke  and  Miss  Christie  were 
in  tho  vein  and  their  performance  conse- 
a-uently  gave  much  artistic  pleasure. 
1  Walter  <3olde,  who  was  at  the  piano  for 
Miss  Clarke's  numbers,  also  contributed 
fiiuch  to  the  delight  of  their  intertalnment.  i 

Miss  Gates,  miss  caiiuu,  mr.  l.ouzi- 
I  nou  and  Mr.  Cortot  Heard— Mrae.. 
Garrison  Disapoints. 


I  An  audiepce  that  crowded  the  ballroom 

[.f  the  Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday  at- 
ended  the  last  of  the  Bagby  musical 

^lornings  for  this  season.    The  concert 

jvas  the  206th  of  this  series. 
Mme.  Mabel  Garrbon,  of  the  Metropoli- 
an,  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  soloisM, 
ut  an  attack  of  hoarseness  prevented  her 
ppearance.  Miss  Lucy  Gates,  who  has 
,  jst  returned  from  a  concert  tour,  took 
er  placi,  and,  with  Miss  Florence  Easton 

hd  Robert  Couzinou,  of  the  Metropolitan 
nd  Alfred  Cortot,  pianist,  furnished  a  de- 

ightful  programme. 

i  Miss  Easton's  chief  contribution  was  an 
ria  from  "Herodiade."  and  that  of  Miss 
rates  an  aria  from  "The  Barber  of  Se- 
nile," which  Mme.  Garrison  was  to  have 
jltng.    There  were  groups  of  songs  for 
ach,  and  finally  they  gave  the  letter  duet 
iom   "The  Marriage   of  Figaro"  with 
harming  delicacy.   Mr.  Couzinou's  songs 
ave  his' hearers  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
0  the  best  advantage  the  rjch  qualftfer' 
r  his  voice.  His  final  number  was  Han- 
jel's  "Ls.rgo,"  with  organ  and  'cello  ac- 
Ipmpanimcnt  hy  David   McK.  M-illiami 
and  Henry  Warnke,  of  the  Metropolitac 
Orchestra.     respectively.       Mr.  Cortol 
showed  his  usual  mastery  of  his  in.-^tru- ' 
ment. 


'BALLAD' CONCERT  PLEASES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Warren  ant 
Others  Heard  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Predei'ic  Warren,  witli  JIis.  Warrer 
and  others,  gave  Uie  first  of  fivf 
"ballad  concerts,"  or  song  recitals  foi 
mixed  voices  yesterdaly  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
their  audience,  thoidgh  small,  being 
made  up  of  persons  who  paid  for  every 
seat  occupied,  and  who  listened  with 
active  interest  throughout 

Duets  of  Beethoven  and  .Atozart.  sung 
by  the  leading  pair,  were  followed  by 
a  baritone,  Walter  Greene,  -n-ho  gave 
pleasure  in  Massenet's  "  I^egend  of  tite 
-Sage,  from  "  Le  Jonglour."  Ahr.a 
Rfr-k    also   sansr.    and   Eleanor  Kpcnr-.^r 


JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEKER 


THE  REAL  MARY  GARDEN. 

Again  the  sweet,  elusive  Melisande 
tole  across  the  boards  of  the  Lex- 
])gton  Theatre  last  night,  moved  iikc- 
j  phantom  of  delight  throush  the 
Veam  haunted  de.mesne  and  shad- 
ivy  woods  of  her  husband  Golaud. 
he  was  Marj-  Gardeft,  and  the  real 
.ary,  the  essential  heroine  of  Claude 
eibussy  and  Maurice  Maeterlinck's 
oetic  music-drama,  "Pelleas  and 
lelisande."  It  was  the  second  ap- 
earance  of  the  singing  actress  this 
and  in  the  favorite  role  of  hea' 

imherless  3.,:  •       -     The  controversy 
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[And  yet  the  spiritual  collaboration  off 
I  poet  and  composer  is  Irresistible.  I 
And  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  there- 


i 


only  bftgun.  a:,  might  bo  expected  , 
-  Miss  Garden  has  only  enacted  for 
'9  third  time  tlie  part  of  Uie  un-, 
.ppy  Princess  in  Monteraezyi  s  ma«-  ^ 
rlv;  little  music-trapredy,  the  two 
levlous  occasions  liaving  been  in 
-|;icago.    Therefore,  with  the  rnaoi- 

>:y     of     Lucreaa.   Bori's  stalned- 

,ulss  conception-sho  «-as  throughout 
^vo  acts  the  same  passive  and  pul- 
I'.ntudinous  martyi— fii-mly  rooted  in 
,0  mind  of  the  public  the  broader  _ 
iore  dramatic  intei-pretation  of  Misb  , 
;.irden  will  demand  time  and  reflec- 
,  m  before  it  is  axx;epted  as  definitive. 

.Ve  ma.y,  however,  say  that  her  I'lora, 
:.-5pate  its  hotly  spiced  passion  wi  h 

o.ilnvp  sauce,  presents  an  entirely 
u>vel     version     of     Sem    Benelh  s 

'''^But  ^no  critical  apoloa-y  is  needed 
wlien  estimating  her  Melisande.  It  is 
perfect,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  I 
forever.    Once  upon  a  time  we  de- 
-cribed  this  "precious"  lyric  work  as 
■Wasner  and  absinthe,"  for  in  it  are 
-lany  rumors  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde  ■ 
he  opalescent  music,  drusfred  with 
<![-oams,  ha.s  on    sensitive  tempera- 
ments   the    numbing:    effect    "/  tti^ 
"preen  fairy,"  no  longrer  permitted  in 
Ua  Belle  France.    Like  all  epigrams, 
t-ni.s  is  only  a  half  truth.    No  Play  of 
Maeterlincl<'s  is  so    saturated  with 
poesy,  so  replete  with  romance.  There 
,.e  episodes  almost  as  intense  as  the 
sticond  act  of  Tristan.   We  overhear 
the  distant,  tremulous  hunting  horns 
of  King  Mark    in  the  forest  scene 
when  Melisande  and    Tristan  bate 
their  souls  naked,  . 

The  second  act  ibegms  at  the  foun- 
taiu  In  the  royal  park;  the  young 
prince  sits  with  the  wife  of  his 
brother.  Melisande  is  the  most  con- 
vincing portrait  of  the  Belgian  poet. 
ExauLsitely  girlish,  she  charms  U-s 
with  her  strange  Undine  air.    She  is 


 _ .  the  Gods  there  - 

13  one  Melisande.  J.ittle  books,  like' 
some  Jittle  dramas  and  operas,  have 
their  destiny.  The  composer  of  "Pel- 
lias  and  Melisande"  suffered  from  the 
nostalgia,  of  the  ideal,  from  home- 
sickness, for  his  patrie  psychique.  the  I 
l*nd  af  fantasy,  of  evanescent  visions. 


:  ,      •■..,,1        in;.  111  b-  ; 
.silcil  in  fini.sh  aii'J  euphony.    Tlie  ."Uif 

tting  is  the.  onft  that  ha?  accompanied  , 
'.\ pry  performance  of  Pelleas  in  New 

'in'^a  box  S8t  M.  .  Maeterlinck,  the  au- 
i  -uor  of  the  drania,  and  Mmo.  Maete  ■ 
':Mck  He  T.as  hearing  hi.s  work  in  the 
Euise  ot  an  opera  for  tlie  first  time. 


BERKSHIKE  STRING  QUARTET. 


The  Ber!;.shire  String  (^artette  gave  il- 
second  subEcription  concert  of  the  season 
last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall.    They  playedj 


By  Richard  Aiencn 


J 


l'EI.,LEAS  ET  MKLIi-'ANDK.  lyric  drama  in 
five  ad  s  an-i  twelve  sceiieB ;  poem  in 
l'>encli  l)v  Maurice  Maeterlinck;  music  l)y 
Ctaude  Dcbu&sy.  At  tlie  Lexington  Thea- 
tre. 

T.VUsande   Mary  Garden 

I'etleas   .Mfrcd  Mairuenat 

roland   Hector  Dufranne 

AiUol   CustP-v?  Huberrteau 

<;encvH>vp   Maria  CVie.ssen.'? 

i,itUp  YnloU;  l>ova  de  J^lllippe 

ITic  Doctor  Constantlrt:i>)icolay 

Condjclor.  Marcel  Cliarllei'..: ' 

The  second  performance  of  the  Chicago 
Ouerii  Company  at  the  1-exington  Thea- 
tre l.'-st  evening  was  devoted  to  De- 
busi>i'.s  sole  opera,  "  Pell6a.s  et  Meli- 
Bandc-."  This  doubtle-s  not  one  of  the 
works  in  v,hich  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany makes  its  greatest  popular  .suc- 
cesses, either  at  home  or  in  New  York. 
■■  PeU<5as  et  Melisande  "  does  not  appeal 
most  strongly  to  the  great  opera-going 
public.  There  i^  therefore  .something 
fine,  .somt-:thing  Ihnt  must  be  counted 
for  righteousness  to  the  Chicago  Opera 
Compan.v  in  the  persitence  with  which 
it  has  clung  to  this  extraordinary  lyric 
drama  and  kept  alive  this  unique  prod- 
uct of  modern  art,  and  the  pains  which 
it  has  taken  in  prc-icnting  it.  "  Pel- 
l''as  "  is  one  of  the  inheritances  of  the 
Chicago  company  from  the  Manhntt. 
Opera  House,  together  witli  the  tradi- 
tion that  French  opera  is  something  that 
should  be  dl.oclo.5cd  to  this  public  in 
much  fuller  measure  than  had  been  done 
before,  and  that  French  opera  of  the 


best    sort    would  sptil    succe.^s.  And 

wiin  ner  sLrans"  u^a—                  ~      .•  i                 „           .  ^      ■  4 

envelixped  iu  the  haze  of  Uic  romanti-    though  Debussy's  masterpiece  has  not 

f   „v,„  o.»^mo  tnl    ij^^j                   j„  nature  of  things 


cannot  be  expected  to  have,  the  greatest 
popular  favor,  its  repetition  by  the  Chi- 
cago company  has  been  a  distinction  for 
the  company  and  is  one  today. 

The  opera  was  given  at  the  company'^ 
visit  to  Xcw  York  twice  last  season  and 
otice  the  .soa.son  before.  The  cast  last 
evening  was  one  that  revived  memorie-s 
of  Jtr.  Hanimcrstcln's  heyday;  Miss 
Garden,  .^Ir.  Dufranne,  and  Jl.r.  Huberi 


cally  remote;  at  times  she  «eems  to 
melt  into  the  green  tapestry  of  the 
forest  She  is  a  woodland  creature. 
Mor;  melanchol y  than  Miranda,  she: 
fa  not  -without  traces  of  her  : 
temperament;  less  real  ihi«i  Jtil  et, 
l^s  arpa^sion-smittcn.  You  thmk 
'clusinia.  or  of  Rautendeleui.  Not 
\'  -ether  comprehensilile,  Melisande 
ipuiues  us  by  her  waywardness,  her. 

1  fascinating  if  1"^^^^'^%  ^°n4rse  .diano  were-th^n  inlhe-castT  Mr.  Charlie, 
the  spring  the  two  lovers  coiiA^^^^  conducting   there;    last   year  Mr 

the  water  and  its  hea  ing  Po^^r.  oiie  ^^^^^^         j,,g  x^euias,  as  he  is  now.' 

murmurs:  "You  would  say  tnai  my  •■  p^nent  Is  fascinating,  and  its  fasci- 
hands  were  sick  to-day,"  and  dips  her  nation  is  now,  a.;  it  has  been  insep- 
2.  intr.  tho  DOOl    'J^^e  dialogue  id   .-.rarable  from  the  music  through  which 

fingers  mt^o  the  .         .^y  EoberC   Debussw  has  heightened  and  deeped  the 

as  elliptical  as  if  wntteujoy  ^        s   signif ican.se   of  the  drama.  Debussy's 
Irownins  ol^  Hen^T  James.    But  the!   are  never  reached  befort  or  since  the 
symbol  float-s  like  a  flag  over  the 
scene.  ! 

The  mad  apostrophe  to  the  hair  of 
Jlolisande  is  in  key  with  this  truly 


moving  tableau.  Perhaps  Maeterlinck 
look  a  hint  from  "Bruges-la-Morte, 
the  mournful  tale  of  his  friend,  the 
Belgian  poet.  Georges  Hodenbush. 
with  its  reincarnation  of  a  dead 
woman  in  the  form  and  features  of  a 
live  mistres.s;  the  extraordinary  hair 
of  th  e  newk  love  serves  but  to} 
strangle  her  at  the  end.  Pelleas  is 
more  tender.  "I  have  never,  never^ 
seen  such  hair  as  thine,  Melisande.  h 
no  longer  see  the  sky  through  thy| 
locks.  *  •  *^  They  are  alive,  like 
birds  in  my  hands." 

The  last  scene,  when  Melisande 
dies  of  a  broken  heart,  is  pity- breed- 
ing, even  read  on  the  printed  page 


are  never  .    

iheautv.   the  poignancy,  the  concentra- 
,tlon  and  intensity  that  it  shov/s  in  this 
■  opera.     It  is   by  the  shimmering  and 
i 'iridescent  play  and  change  of  harmonic 
and  orchestral  color  thata  this  music  has 
its  most  potent  effect.    Melody,  as  mel- 
ody is  understood  fy  f reyucntersof  tl-ie  • 
opera,   i.s   but  dimly  hinted   at  in   this  j 
.■-core.    But     Pc;ll6rt  et  MSlitantc  "  had  ■ 
n;any  friends  tamoiig  last  night's  au- 
dience. 

-Many  of  them  were  doubtless  won 
bv  the  art  of  Miss  Garden.  This  is  the; 
oiic  part  in  which  it  is  pos.iible  to  rec- 
ognize with  few  reserves  the  validity 
of  that  a4-l.  She  is  completely  identified 
v.ith  llie  character;  the  dreamy,  wist- 
ful maiden,  wandering,  uncertain,  un- 
happv.  Her  denotement  of  the  veiled 
ami  "mvsterlovis  character  is  of  great 
beauty  "nnd  plastic  grace.  In  certain 
places,  as  in-  the  difficult  scene  with 
the  wounded  Golaud  and  in  the  scene 
in  which  ho  doe.s  h  er  violence— Mls.<5 
Garden    has    suffered    a   good    deal  of 


ing,  even  read  on  1'""^  '^^Xt  .lage     lo  ence    n  the  fast  twenty-four 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  souls  d'^trauf[\^  f^ur.s-she  rises  to  real  tragic  power. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  few  diamatic  alwavs   difficult  to   believe  that 

death-beds  in  tho  theatre  that  touches  1  statuesque    mediaeval    maiden  i? 

the  innermost  fibres  of  our  heart.  It  the  .<;aine  stuff  as  Thais,  Louise,  Cleo- 
is  pathetic  with  a  pthos  that  no  con-  !i,Htra  and  other  even  more  violent  ladies 
ttXmrarv  actress  can  match;  and  J  of  Miss  Garden's  modelling.  . ,  „  , 
temporary  '^t^ireM   cuu   i  .  furthermore  be  said  tliat 

free  from  any  S"^Srestion  of  the  foot   ,  Garden's  lack  of  beauty  in  song 

lights.    Those  who  declare  that  ilary  -  ■ 

Garden  is  tragic,  imperious,  passion- 
ate, fantastic  and  fascinating  person 


ti 


ally,  can  have  naught  to  say  in  the 
presence  of  thi.<!  marv^ellously  wrougnt 


deplorable  character  of  her  .stngln 
in  manv  important  respects,  is  not  .so 
.-erious  and  burdensome  a  bleml.sh  upon 
lier  M^lisrinle  a.=  it  i.>  upon  many  of  her 
juB"-  other     parts.      ,M6lisante    has  mostly 
J  nf    ••■}    noor '  measured  declamation  to  deliver.  But 

and  tender  delineation  of  a  F^or  m^^^^  Garden's  faulty  pronunciation  of 
little  mysterious  being,  as  Arkei  cans  ^.^  undeniable  injury  to  her 

her.     "She   must   not   be   disturbed ,  ^^^^^^ 

.  the  human  soul  is  very  silent  |  j^,,.  -oufranne's  dark,  rich  voieo.  a 
'  '  the  human  soul  likes  to  depart  ^oii-o  as  fine  now  as  when  it  was  first 
"ilnne"  it    suffers    SO     timoP- I  heard  here;  his  exquisite  perfection  of 

alone    .    .    .    it  .     Ljirtjnn.  his  finely  niUoical  treatment  ot 

ousily.  \,    ,    t«  r„«>moHp<!  oE  the  plirase,  are  among  the  great  plea.= 

You  hearken  haok  to  memories  ou"-  h  .    .         .  —   

Sarah  Bernhardt  and  I>use  as  you 


lures   of  the  performance.     ?Iis  strong 

saraa   x>«;ihi>o.ivjv    i  !ndividu<Tlity  as  an  actor,  his  masculine 

witness  the  slow  crumbling  of  '-M.eiis- >  ^.jg^j.  j^j^,  v.nried  resources,  make  him  a 
ande'i  lovelv  body  and  soul.  Theip,-,,pnt  ^rid  outstanding  figure  m  tlie 
symbols  wherewith  Garden  conveys  ,.crforfnan<  e.  He  gives  a  portrait 
!X„«wi;i^^  .^riif,:- forces  are  sim-ple.  sombre  In  ^^oirit.  strong  and  masculine, 
the  «^;nf  °f/Yn;e?e     She  darkened   and   disfigured  by  jeai- 

yet  ,profound;ly  sincere.  ,„j.v,   fully  outlined   and   amplified  in 

ande.    No  other  ipraise  is  nece~bar>.  ^.^.^^^.j.  ,iptaj,.    indeed,  if  any  wished  to 
We  forget  her  trumpery  roies,   ner  ^.^^.^-^^.^  j,^.^.  ^j^.  p^f^^i^^p  jg 
Thais,  Gismonda,  Cleopatra,   Apnro-  ,,otent,  the  most  ootstanding  figure  in 
d-te   with  their  theatrical  music  ana  4),p  pei-formanco.  the  real  hero  ot  the 
nastcboard  pathos.  But  her  Melisande  ^rama.  they  would  not  be  far  wrong, 
pasicooaru  p  luiii^s;  ^j^.   jjaguenafs  Pelleas  is  a  chivalrous 

is  untoiigetlalbU.  tender  figure  well  remembeied  from 

Years  ago  in  Paris  ^"l^^^  "^.jiast  season,  when  he  made  a  favorable 
rice  Maeterlinck  what  he  thougnt  oij.^^^p^p^^.j^^^  j^j,,  voice  is  not  tract- 

Dftbussy's  musical  setting  of  'Tristan  (..  uneven  in  Its  range  and  is  pi  o- 

,,^1  Tc;olde"  It  was  an  impudent  ,u,ced  .sometimes  throaHly.  and  rarely 
and  isoiae.  '  ,  .  „  Rreval  just  v  ith  beauty  in  the  higher  tones  -  but  Vhs 
question,   for   L-ucienne    wrevai    j  ;   ,  ^^^^  ^„   appealing  quality 

had  captured  the  role  of  Melisande.  sympathetic  action.  A.- 

and  not  his  wife,  then  Georgette  i>e-  ^^^^^  ;^[,.  Huberdeau  has  before  now 
Wane  Tlie  poet  is  a  polite  man.  and  :  je^i  ^  noble  and  austere  person- 
^If 'Answer  ^o  me  w^  .^^i -j^, -^/l^^af^ei^^vilve 
p^'h^'J^-"^  ^vil^tly.  tO;.^^HPPe  as  litUe  Ynlold  are  sat.- 
him  his  play  called  tor  no  tonal  «jp-;".ri,p  performance  under  M.  Charlier  .<< 
bellishments;  that  it  is  more  Poetic, ,  '  jj^,  ^ad  excellent  qualities,  thougn 
^^ove'^^l,  more  dramtlc,  without  the,,.^  -e^of ^the  most  b^^^  ajul^.po^t.c 


The  NcTT  Symphony  Orchestra 
And  now  Mr.  Bodanzky  numl^rs  him- 
Bflf    among   tlie   numerous  conductors 
who  have  entered  iipon  propaganda  for 
Anton  Bruckner  and  have  tried  to  make 
l.is  symphonies  accepta'olc  to  the  inusi'- 
;il  public  of  New  York.   At  the  concert 
of  the  Nev.-  Symphony  Orchestra,  given 
>csterday   afternoon   in  Carnegie  Hall, 
he  played  Bruckner's  Fourth  Symphony  j  k 
in  K,  called  tho    '  romanti<:."     Follow- jy 
ing  It  on  tlie  program  were  Wagner's  / 
■  ijiegfried     Idyl"     and  Beethoven's; 
overture  to   "  Kgmont.  " 

>Iany  of  Bruckner's  nine  symphonies', 
have  been  played  here,  some  of  them  j 
numerous  times,  but  the  public  stiil  re-| 
mains  recalcitrant.  It  is  not  for  lack 
rf  knowlnsr  them  that  it  remains  .so.  i 
The  one  mo.st  often  heard  has  been  1 
ihe  seventh.  Gustav  Mahler  played  the  ^ 
fourth  ten  years  ago.  an.l  Anton  Seidl  i 
first  introduced  it  here  in  the  eighties  , 
it  has  certain  qualities  that  make  it  I 
.  asier  listening  than  some  of  the  others. 
If  is  more  conci.sc;  there  is  lo.ss  of  the  | 
laliorious  an<l  ;irduous  work  of  develop-, 
'.M-nt  less  drv  elaboration  in  counter-  [ 
point'.  \nd  vet  even  in  this  there  arc, 
sins-uhTiiv  important  themes,  a  good 
de«l  of  thundering  in  the  index  befoie 
(bey  get  M-s<iing.  a  good  deal  of  fruit- 
!,■;;-;  repetition.  _,  ,- 

The    orchestration    shows    Bruckner  s 
fullness    nnd    richness    of    color.  inc 
lirst    movement    has     terms     of  rea 
h.autv,   and   the   development   of  them 
'caches  0.  more   coeent  issue   than   is  ^ 
often    tl-.e    ca.se    with    Bruckner:  the; 
march  like  and  note  has^  touching  pas-? 
«age«      The  Scherzo  is  filled  with  the 
fanfares  <jf  hunting  horns.     Jiost  com- 
inoiipiace  of  the  four  is  the  finale  which 
-hows  Bruckner's  weakness  in  organic 
structure  and  logical  deve  opment.  his, 
fondness  for  operating  in  different  keys  | 
Slid  intervals  the  same  phrase  leading, 
nowhere,    of    'oelaboring    hi  s  material  : 
with  fruitless  toll.  .  i 

It  might  easily  be  that  in  a  perfortn- 
•I'lce  less  masterly  than  that  which  Mr. 
riodanzky  gave  it,  one  in  which  the  or- 
<l~e«tral  voices  were  less  skillfully  re- 
lated to  eacVi  other,  and  the  rhythm  and 
phrasing  less  carefully  elaborated,  the 
'-vmphonv  would  not  seem  to  have  any 
r  nuslderable  advantage  over  the  common 
run  of  Bruckner's  works.  But  its  ad- 
vnntaae  even  a.s  it  was,  was  not  enougii 
to  throw  any  brilliant  new  light  on  the 
compo.'-er.   -  ] 

.Time.  Kicier-Kelsey  Sings  Handel 

Handel,  who.  though  born  In  Ger- 
many, spent  the  last  forty-seven  years 
of  his  life  in  London  and  is  there- 
fore,  claimed  by  the  English  as  one 
of  their  own  composers,  wrote  thirty- 
two  operas  and  seventeen  oratorios— 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  of 
stage  music!  Of  these  hours  only 
two  are  left  The  operae  have  long 
toeen  obsolete,  and  of  the  oratorio  only 
the  "Messiah"  Is  sung  anymore.  Yet 
in  these  forty-nine  opera  and  oratorio 
scores  there  are  many  vocal  gems 
which  -Would  delight  audiences  if  they 
-w^e  detached  and  sung  at  recitals. 

The  great  song  -writer,  Robert  Franz, 
who  adored  Handel,  selected  and  pub- 
ilished  thirty -.six  of  his  operatic  airs, 
but  the  singers  have  not  yet  discovered 
this  treasure  house  of  the  highest 
Class  vocal  music.    Yesterday  after- 
noon, however,  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey 
included   in   her   Aeolian"  Hall  pro 
gramme  airs  .from  three  of  Handel's  | 
operas,  covering  a  period  of  twenty  i 
years:  "Bel  piacere"  f rom  "Agrippina," 
1708;  "Invocation"  from  "Radamisto," 
1720,  aid  "Vol  dolce  anrette  al  cor" 
from  "Tolomeo,"  1728.   These  airs  were 
a  revelation  to  the  audience.  They 
are  of  the  highest  type  of  hel  canto, 
and    Mrs.    Rider-Kelsey    sang  them 
splendidly,  in  the  grand  style  of  Lilli 
Lehmann.  Better  singing  has  not  beer* 
heard  in  New  York  for  years.   Her  de- 
livery of  the  highly  dramatic  "Invoca- 
tion" in  particular  was  thriUing,  and 
firoused  the  audience  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm.    The  Schirmers 
are  printing  a  new  edition  of  these 
soi^s.    Thanks  to  Mr.s.  Rider-Kelsey, 
they  will  be  on  many  programmes  next 
season,  particularly  the  "Invocation." 

There  were  other  good  songs  on  her 
programme — songs  by  Debussy,  Du- 
parc,  Plern^,  Chausson,  Koechlin, 
Fourdrain,  in  which  she  revealed  with 
exquisite  art  many  tender  strains,  and 
in  the  final  group  she  struck  a  patri- 
otic note  by  singing  a  group  of  songjs 
by  Carpenter,  MacDowell,  Alice  Bar 
nett,  John  Powell  and  Frank  La  Forg^ 
These  are  all  good  songs,  but  the  r«! 
vival  lof  the  Handel  airs  was  one  q 
the  events  of  tje^eason.  ^        ^  ' 


Schumann's  "Quartette  No.  3  in  A  major. 
Eugene  Qoosen's  "Phantasy  Quartette' 
a,nd  Brahm's  "Quintette  in  F  minor"  fo; 
piano  and  strings.  Benno  Moiselvitch 
was  the  assisting  artist  in  the  Brahms 
Quartette. 

This  organization  deserves  well  of  pub- 
He  consideration.  It  plays  with  fine  mu- 
sicianship. Each  member  brings  not  only 
a  highly  developed  technique  but  also  an 
Intellectual  qualification  to  the  good  of 
the  en.semble.  All  play  with  artistic 
subordination  of  self  to  the  furthering  of 
the  homogeneous  spirit  that  makes  en- 
semble playing  always  the  delight  of  the 
musically  alert,  f^ast  night  their  playing 
ot  the  Schumann  quartette  was  more 
than  enjoyable,  especially  their  very  po- 
etic performance  of  the  third  movement. 

The  Goosens  "Phantasy"  proved  to  be  a 
well  made  composition,  ultra  modern  in 
design.  It  was  high  in  impressionism  of 
a  most  imaginative  order.  There  was 
little  sustained  melody,  much  dissonance 
and  suspended  tonality.  Its  rhythm  was; 
interesting;  there  was  a  recurrence  of| 
short  phrases  that  piqued  the  interest  but 
fell  shoit  in  development. 

A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  fine  play- 
ing of  the  quartette,  and,  considering  the 
many  musical  events  ot  the  day.  their 
attendance  was  as  flattering  as  the 
applause. 


HOENEMAN  MUSIC  ALES  END. 

LaKt  Affair  of  Season  Held  in  the 
Agfor  Gallery, 

Tlie    last    for   this    EMaOd    of  BaiUi 

Honieman's  Tuesday  Afternoon.?  was 
held  yesterday  in  flie  Astor  Gallery  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  artists  wer' 
Mme.  Gabriella  Besanzoni  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  Arthur  Ilubt  n 
stein,  pianist,  and  Paul  lieyssac.  w'ri" 
gave  some  French  readings.  Tlie  ac- 
companists were  JTIbs  Ethel  Cave  Co!e 
and  Arttico  Bernabini. 

Owins  to  the  sudden  indisposition  ot 
Mabel  'Garrison.  Evelyn  Scotncy,  a  more 
recent  addition  to  the  company,  sang  the 
vocal  part  of  the  Princess  at  the  mating 
lie-rformauce  of  ^'l-c  Coci  d'Or"  at  the 
Metropolitan  yesterday  afternoon.  She 
acquitted  herself  excellently  and  won 
laiioh  applause.  ,  ,      .  „ 

Neither  tho  drops  of  melting  ice  from 
above  nor  the  slushy  pavements  niider- 
foot  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  audience 
which  ->vas  generous  in  proportions  and 
in  apprciation.  Others  who  took  part 
in  yesterday's  performance  were  Mmes 
Berat.  K.ulolph  and  Galli,  and  the 
Mef'sra.  D-dur.  Bolni,  Diaz  Bonfiglio, 
\iKlisio.  .Vntianian.  Agumi  and  Bartik, 
who  contributed  tov.ard  a  spirited  per- 
formance. „  ,  ,  u 
lu  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bodanzky.  who 
1  was  busvinz  him.self  with  tho  symphony 
orchestra  elsewhere.  (Joudnctor  Bann- 
bouschek  wielded  the  baton  witli  hu-^ 
usual  Bkill.  ■   


RUSSIAN  SOPRANO  HEARD. 

Mme.  Leja  Torinoff,  a  beautiful  Tlussiin 
soprano,  made  her  .\meric?n  d^but  in  a 
song  recital  last  night  .at  Carnegie  Ho  II 
She  san^i-  Mozart's  great  aria  from  "Le 
Xozz^  di  Fiaaro"  ^Dove  Song).  Grieg's 
"Song  of  Hope."  Br.-.hm's  "True  Love. 
Love  Is  Forever"  and  Wagners  "Drpams. 

Mme  Torinoff  had  neither  the  voice  nor 
the  tc<;huique  for  so  ambitious  a  pro- 
gi-arome. 

'  Because  of  the  indisposltioiT  'of  Mme 
Mabel  Garrison,  the  rSle  of  the  Princess 
at  the  special  matinee  pei  fornmnce  of  "Le 
Coq  d'Or"  yesterday  in  the  llfetropoliUn 
opera  House  was  sung  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Scotnev.  The  peculiar  childlike  quality  of 
tone  which  she  affects  was  heard  to  better 
effect  in  this  role  than  in  the  more  sub- 
stantial things  which  she  has  done.  Her 
Si  mancL  was  commendable  espcciaUy 
In  view  ot  the  fact  that  she  had  never  sun„ 
''^,^;^^^':isoanew  conductor  Giu- 
seppe Bamboshek  who  i^  and  1;, 

"^''".t!tn  agreeable  polish  to  his  read- 
t^s:  Ad  a  certain  amount  of 

^'^il^Kosinaaalli  ^^^J^^^^^. 
Princess  ^^■^^'^'^?^'''^}lJ-^^m  l^^^s  Flor- 
ing  was  done  by  Af°'P^  f  To.ifigbo  and 
ence  Rudolph  Gm^ePP^  Sundelius, 
Ottikar  Bartik.  -vimc  ^ 
Adamo  Didur.  Mme.  1^?"''^  j;  ^gual  r&lea.' 
faelo  Diaz  sang  well  in  tneir 

New  Light  on  Japan! 
In  •Chrysanthemel 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
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The  original 


Madame  Butterfil 
opera  had  representation  by  thl 
Chicago  Opera  Company  in  the  Le.x| 

intrto;,    Theater    yesterday  afternoo 


It      WHS  AlUlll- 

ChryHantlieme,  " 
cini's  oporii  by 
tiOning  it  in  a 
Butterfly"  aoiiu 


v.hn-h  uii. 
<i'V,'r;il  y. 
•■•;t  if  ism  oi-  "Mc 
tiiiir    ago,  wi> 


a.iiii.i 
con- 


fesaed  our  itrnoi-.uu  c  of  its  (ontents 
beyond  tlif  fuel,  which  was  only  a 
iirinisf,  tluit  as  it  was  ba«(!d  on  Pierre 
Loti's  fascinating;-  sld-tch  of  liis  lifo  in 
Japan,  it  p'resentoil  tlio  incidents  of  liis 
amatory  advontuvo  ;.,  N'Ippon,  and  that 
it  had  paH.sed  and  left,  no  sign.  We 
ntlmatcd  further  that  its  disappearance 
from  the  stape  was  iirobahly  due  to 
its  too  faithful  adherence  to  the 
Wtualities  of  Japnne.se  life,  and  there- 
Tore  could  not  awaken  that  throb  of 
smotlun  witliout  which  a  lyric  drama 
is  merely  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
;ymbal. 

This  surmise  was  confirmed  by  the 
!>«rformance  which  we  witnessed  yes- 
terday. But  We  are  yt-f  in  the  dark 
tOttChing  a  great  dear  in  Me  ger  8 
tptra;  for  the  work  was  presented  in 
I  mutilated  form  and  with  a  irreat  deal 
[)f  alloy.  This  was  depiorable,  for 
there  was  so  much  real  beauty  in  the 
muaic  and  so  much  sug'gcstion  of  what 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
rapresentation  tliat  yc  are  inclined  to 
Mlieve  that  had  the  opera  been  pro- 
laeed  here  before  ".Madama  Butterfly" 
t  would  have  found  an  abiding  place 
)ll  our  stage  for  several  years  at 
east.  Perhaps  it  would  have  pre- 
rented  the  creation  of  Puccini's  opera, 
lowever,  which  '  would  have  been  a 
freater  pity  than  its  loss. 

Mr.  Long  in  his  story  and  Mr.  Be- 
ascp  in  his  drama,  which  provided  the 
n«erial  which  Signor  Puccini  anS  his 
ibrettists  moulded  into  the  beautiful 
md  .iu.stly  admired  opera,  took  manv 
iberties  with  M.  Loti's  romance.  So 
iid  M.  Messag-er  and  his  librettists, 
WM.  Georg'es  Hartmann  and  Andre 
Uexander.  So  did 'Mr.  Herman  Rosse. 
vho  designed  the  niise-en-scene  of  the 
)pera  as  it  is  presented  by  the  Chiea^o 
•ompany.  The  American  authors  of 
he  story  and  play  iniroduced  thf>«^le- 
nent  of  tragic  pathos  by  making  their 
leroine  a  woman  who  believed  her 
■marriage"  to  Lieutenant  Pinkerton  to 
)e  as  sacred  a  tie  as  that  which  she 
lad  been  told  existed  in  America,  by 
viving  the  couple  a  child  and  ending 
ha  drama  with  the  pitiful  death  of  the 
leceived  woman. 

All  of  this  is  not  only  extraneous  to  • 
'ierre  Loti's  story,  but  false  to  the  1 
ustoms  which  he  described  in  so  bril-  [ 
iant  a  manner.  But  it  put  pathos  into 
he  drama  and  made  of  it  a  very  dif- 
erent  thing  than  the  .  French  author 
lesigned  it  to  be,  an  exotic  curio,  a 
luaint,  grotesque,  preposterous  trifle, 
)rought  back  from  the  land  of  pre- 
losterous  things.  The  French  authors, 
ike  their  American  successors,  made 
he  heroine  a  geisha,  a  professional  ■ 
ringing  girl,  though  Loti  had  taken  the 
)ains  to  make  it  plain  that  the  agent 
vho  arranged  the  contract/of  service 
between  the  naval  officer  and  the  maid 
vould  as  soon  have  thoug-ht  of  "marry- 
ng"  his  client  to  a  geisha  as  to  the 
levil  himself.  When  he  presents  his 
vares  to  the  Frencli  naval  officer  they 
ire  of  a  different  sort.  The  first  is  the 
laughter  of  a  wealthy  Chinese  mer- 
hant,  who  is  intellectually  accom- 
dished  and  has  written  poetry;  but  she 
s  disfigured  with  a  scar. 

The  second  is  a  pretty  girl  of  fifteen 
vho  is  brought  for  inspection  by  her 
nothcr  and  aunts;  but  Loti's  moral 
tomach  revolts  at  the  thought  of  hir- 
ng  a  child  for  his  purposes.  Finally 
joti  himself  selects  one  of  Miss  Jas- 
lines  friends,  who  is  eighteen  years 
Id,  and  the  broker  makes  terms  vi'ith 
ler  parents  within  a  few  hours.  She 
s  not  a  geisha,  but  a  mousme,  and  in 
ooking  upon  her  representative  yes- 
erday,  who  was  the  dainty  little  Jap- 
.nese  artist,  Tamaki  Miura,  we  were 
ble  to  appreciate  Loti's  words  when 
said  that  mousme  was  "one  of  the 
irettiest  words  in  the  Nipponese  lan- 
aiage;  it  seems  almost  as  if  there 
auet  be  a  little  moue  in  the  very 
found,  as  if  a  pretty,  taking  little  pout, 
iuch  as  they  put  on,  and  also  a  little 
lert  physiognomy,  were  described  by 
t."  The  little  moue  was  in  Tamaki 
iliura's,,  mouth,  and  she  was  the  em- 
todiment  of  every  fascination  in  grace- 
ful pose  and  action  with  which  imag- 
pation  can  endow  the  human  flowers 
i  Nippon. 

'  Pierre  Loti's  Madame  Chrysantheme 
idjrt  permit  her  heart  to  break  at  all 
rifen  her  quondam  husband  left  her, 
at-tested  the  genuineness  of  her  silver 
ioDars  with  a  hammer  and  went  home 
o  her  mother  to  await,  doubtless,  the 
oming  of  another  foreigner  who 
'anted  to  hire  a  "wife."  The  operatic 
Ihrysantheme  weeps  a  few  tears  at 
farting  and  sends  a  letter  to  Pierre 
ridding  him  when  he  is  far  away  to 
eflect  that  there  are  in  Japan  also 
■omen  "who  love  and — weep!"  A  rather 
»me  and  impoteijf  conclusion,  for  it 
lakes  little^for  its  obvious  purpose, 
'hich  Long  and  Belasco  attained  by 
heir  tragic  device.  Loti's  denouement 
fmore  in  keeping  with  the  story  and 
lie  verities  of  the  phase  of  Japanese 
ife  which  it  describes. 
Madame  Chrysantheme  and  her 
ciends  who  are  the  "wives"  of  other 
ffieerg  of  the  French  warship  go  out 
n  the  water  and  see  them  off,  peeping ' 
hrough  the'  curtains  of  their  sampans, 
tut  Loti,  when  he  is  far  out  on  the 
reat  yellow  sea,  looks  tenderly  at  th^  \ 
aded  ijtus  flowers  which  his  singular 
ittlo  •jompanion  had  given  him  at 
•arting,  and  then  throws  them  through  i 
,(HS.^Orthole  of  liis  cabin,  making  hi' 


VI  of  Japan,  fcgr;ive  so  ; 
I";   ;ind  he  fctters  the  : 
!t  prjiyed  bv  tne  landlud.\ 
,n    of    the    opera,    "0  Aniu-Tovace- 
Omi-Kami,  wash  me  clean  from  this 
little  marriage  of  mine  in  the  watcrB 
uf  the  Hiver  of  Kamo!" 

lu  the  stags  pictures  made  by  the 
i  Chicago  artist  there  is  also  an  avoid- 
ance of  actualities  or  their  likeness. 
The  scenes  are  of  the  new  art  type.  A 
paper  house  is  an  inclosure  with  walls 
of  painted  and  illuminated  silU  clr»- 
Iperies.    Things  are  suggested,  not  pre- 
sented.   But  the  furnishings  are  beau- 
tiful, and  the  niffht  scene  which  begins 
and  ends  the  opera,  with  Pierre  and  his 
fellow  sailor,  Yves,  on  the  bridge  of  a 
warship,  with  masts  and  riggini:  out- 
lined in  the  dark  and  a  sky  brightly  be-, 
spangled  with  stars,  is  a  superb  piece 
of  work,  in  exquisite  harmony  with  tne 
situation,  the  sentiments  of  the  dia- 
logue   and  Messager's  eftective  music. 
There  is  much  gorgeousness  oi  trap- 
pings also  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
public  square  in  Nagasaki,  though  not 
a  hint  of  the  houses  and  pagodas  and 
1  the  bustling  daily  life  which  were  in 
,  the  fancy  of  the  makers  of  the  oper^. 
I     T'he  ballot,  too,  is  a  riot^of  forms, 
ififcures  and  colors  which  are  a  fit  ac- 
Icompanimcnt  for  some  pages  of  spleti- 
!did  music.    The  entire  score,  indeed. 
1  bespeaks  a  tine  imagination  and  the 
touch  of  a  deft  and  masterly  crafts- 
man.    M.  Messager  has  taken  hints 
Ifrom  greater  men  than  he   (such  as 
I  the  song  of  the  sailor  from  tl^e  invis- 
ible masthead,  for  which  see    The  J  ly- 
ing Dutchman"   and    "Tristan"),  the 
stout  stave,  "Je  reverrai  dans  la  lande 
bretonne,"   sung  by  Yves    (and  right 
spiritedly  and  well  by  M.  Dufranne), 
sjnd  the  charming  duet  at  the  opening 
of  the  last  act,  but  he  has  indulged  in 
no  slavish  imitation  of  his  models. 

His  score  l-.nows  very  little  indeed  of 
ithe  local  color  which  Puccini  applied 
i^ith  much  ingenuity  and  adroitness, 
and  except  for  the  atmosphere  lent  by 
the  stage  furniture,  the  theater  of  the 
[play  might  have  been  laid  as  well  in 
France  as  Japan.  But  it  was  stimulat- 
ing to  the  fancy  and  pleasing  to  the 
ear.  There  has  been  an  intimation  of 
how  completely  Miss  Tamaki  Miura 
embodied  the  ideal  of  the  heroine  to 
the  eve.  She  also  acquitted  herself 
i  creditably  in  soul'-  Fontaine  was 

'  negligible   in  action  and  sane  alter- 
\  nately  very  well  and  very  ill,  his  in- 
i  tonation  frequently  giving  pain  to  well- 
;  attuned  ears.  M.  Warnery  was  appro- 
I  priately  and  hapnily  ecentric  as  Kan- 
'  gourou  (the  Goro  of  Puccini's  operti) 
j  and    Miss    Follis,    who    effected  her 
debut,  san?  like  a  promising  novice  and 
acted  not  at  all.  M.  Hasselmans  seemed 
>  v.'ell  iiitentioned  in  his  handling  of  an 
unruly  orchestra. 

French  Opera,  Long 
Delayed,  Presented 
By  Chicago  Singers 


men  la  the  bosom 
'  their  percgrina- 
,,i  III.-  i.lM'j  ■  li-ri!  of  a  herculean 

mulctber.  The  libretto,  taken  with  all 
its  indelicacies  upon  its  head,  Is  about 
:is  funny  as  a  Jibretto  r^n  be,  and  last 
night's  audience,  even  that  part  of  it 
which  did  not  understand  f  iench,  was 
not  slow  in  comprehension. 

M  Ravel's  music  is  (Iclighttui, 
varied,  shot  through  with  color,  with 
unexpected  rhythms,  above  all  witn 
humor.  It  is  music  which  is  frankly 
illustrative,  and  it  makes  no  attempt 
at  lyricism,  but  as  music  to  carry  on 
the  '  slorv  and  to  saturate  it  with 
ulmosnhere  it  is  masterly,  in  fact  as 
delightful  a  score  as  has  come  out  ol 
France  in  recent  years.  But,  after  hU, 
the  play's  the  thing. 

The  performance    was    equally  ue- 
lightful.    There  was  little  chance  for 
singing,  but  much  for  acting.  Miss 
Gall's  Conception  was  exquisitely  arch 
and  businesslike,  while  M.  Maguenat  s 
Ramiro  was  a  worthy  mate. 
two  were  the  realists  of  the  piece.  M. 
Warnery  as  the  poet  was  the  roman- 
ticist, and  his  very  inability  to  sing 
made  his  character  the  more  delight- 
fully   absurd.      M.    Cotreuil   as  tlie 
banker  and  M.  Defrere  as  the  clock- 
maker  were  equally    in    the  picture, 
while  M.  Hasselmans  conducted  with  a 
delicate  feeling  for  nuance.  - 
Then   came   "Pagliacci,"   with  lita 
!  Rulfo  as  Tonio.     Mr.  Ruffo  sang  the 
prologue  superbly,  and  the  audience' 
cheered  him  until  ho  was  forced  to 
repeat,  and  not  so  well,  a  portion  of  it. 
Mr.  Lamont  as  Canio  and  Maria  San- 
\,i!lan  as  Nedda  were  moderately  ef- 
fective.   Mr.  Marinuzzi  conducted. 


JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEKER 


■  L'Heure  Espagnole,"  Once 
Announced  for  Metro- 
poIit4n  Production,  Is 
Staged  at  the  Lexington 


i:f!)y\nted  from  yesterday's  last  edifion 
Maurice  Ravol'.s  "L'Heure  Espagnole"! 
has  been  a  long  while   reaching  the 
.A.nterican  boards,  though  it  was  an- ! 
nounced  by  the  Metropolitan  Jor  pro- 1 
auction  at  the  New  Theater  a  good  ten  j 
years  ago.   The  reasons  for  itj  non-ap-  1 
pearance  have  been  various.     One  of  i 
them,   which   had   weight  in   the   old  j 
days,  probably  was  the  nature  of  the  ) 
libretto.     A  very  picaresque,  piquant,  ] 
not  to  say  peppery,  tale  is  that  devised 
by  Franc  Nohain.  But  the  water  sweeps 
swiftly  to-day  und'er  our  moral  bridges, 
and  Mrs.  Grundy  seems  to  have  got  | 
caught  in  the  curj»ent.  We  had  glimpses  | 
of  her  last  night  at  the  Lexington  : 
Theater,  her  mouth  full  of  water,  her  j 
broom   brandishing  frantici^lly  above 
the  turgid  waves.    She  ',v.°.s  a  pathetic  | 
figure.    Nobody  Vfas  paying  ^y  at^en-  ( 
Mon  to  her;   nobody  seemed  to  care  ' 
V,  hether  she  drowned  or  not.  It  was  not 
a    delectable    picture,    but  "L'Heur<r; 
rJspagnole"  is  not  sJ  delectable  opera.  I 
Boccaccio  would  have  roared  at  it.  We  | 
are  sure  that  Anatole  France  has  paid 
for  a  seat  and  smiled  quietly  to  him- j 
jelf  as  he  viewed  it  more  times  than 
one,  but  we  don't  think  Dr.  Johnson  or 
the  late  Lord  Tennyson  would  have  ap- 
proved at  all.     "L'Heure  Espagnole" 
I  teaches   no   moral   lesson.    It  paints 
'  human  nature  quite  naked,  and,  we  re- 
gret to  state  it,  altogether  unashamed. 
We  should  hardly         t^ia*  it  makes 
vice  attractive,  but  it  makes  virtue  non- 
existent.   This  was  the  one-act  opera 
which  was  produced  last  night  by  the 
Chicago  Opera  Association  at  the  Lex- 

1  :..»4.«M  TU«o*-oi. 


ington  Theater. 

We   will    not    reprint    M.  Nohain's 
story,  as  it  was  published  last  Sunday 
'  in  The  Tribune.    It  is  enough  to  state 
that  it  concerns  the  wife  of  a  Spanish 
I  clockmaker  who  has  two  lovers  and 
^  who  ends  the  opera  by  having  a:,tnir,i. 


A  DOUBLE  OPERATIC  BILL. 

.KX  the  L/exinfftoa  Theatre  last  ni.ght 
a  douible  Ibill  .■w^as  offered.  A  novelty. 
"L'Heure  Espagnole,"  and  "Pagli- 
acci," iiot  a  novelty;  indeed,  a  per- 
ennial bore  to  stSme  a  joy  sujpreme  for 
others.  "The  .Si>aiti.sh  Hour,"  twhich 
is  only  iorty-fivo  mlnuteis  in  action, 
is  a  musical  comedy,  nay,  a  .musical 
satire,  ill  one  5w;t,  the  libretto  toy 
Franc  Nohain,  tlie  music  by  Maurice 
Raval.  It  went  vritll  a  vim  and  the 
audience  rose  to  the  hfellislr  irony  of 
book  and  music,  and  ibefore  that  buUy 
quintet  at  the  close  was  reached  the 
entire  house  ■was  shaking  with 
laughter.    No  wonder! 

Diabolically  clever,  always,  the 
li'ren'Ch  composer  Ravelis  at  ills  wit- 
iiest,  for  inniaic  can  tre  witty,  sar- ; 
■clastic,  ironic,  and  the  entire  modern 
school,  including  himself,  is' iparodied, 
jested  with,  tourlesqued.  His  orches- 
tra has  never  sounded  liiore  malic- 
iously ironical.  He  sneers  with  his 
jolxte,  he  hoursely  moclcs  with  the 
'bassoonist.  Tiimes  be  underlined  a 
double-ententre  wtith  a  drum-tap, 
luckily  his  miedium  is  music,  other- 
wise the  modes.  Mr.  Suimner  might 
intervene.  And  yet  the  story  com- 
mented upon  hy  the  orchestra  Is  sim- 
ple, ©haste,  elevatinig.  ' 

It  dealt  with  the  rUsty  clock  pendu- 
lums in.  a  Spanish  city,  eig"hteenth 
I  century.  Here  the  ■pendulum  is  eym- 
Ibolic.  Tihe  intrigue  daftes  to  the 
1  Adfamic  period,  but  it  was  handled  in 
sucij  a  fresh,  such  a  iprova'tive  man- 
ner fihart  it  seemed  n^wly-iborn.  The 
!  .'^hop  of  a  olookmaker  in  Toledo  is  the 
fiel4  of  his  wife's  flirtations.  Her 
gallants  pop  in  and.  otit  of  clocks; 
there  are  mechanical  dollies,  a  wind- 
mill, a  tin  horse  on  a  taible,  and  the 
air  is  fiKltt  of  queer  eoun'is,  striking 
clocks  anid  cuckoo  clocks,  all  except 
the  sound  of  the  proprietor's  clock, 
which  run  down.     Hence  the 

opera,  the  jPunniest  we  have  seen  and 
heand  for  a  long  time.  Toscanini 
didn't  like  it,  and  it  wasn't  presented 
at  the  Metropolitan  Qpera  House.  It 
is  the  ideal  tjampan'ion  fbr  "Le  Cog 
d'  Or.- 

Played- T>rilUa».tly  hy  Yvonne  Gall, 
iDesiire   Dei  Frete,  Alfred  Magusnat, 
Edouajrd  Cotrendl— a  newcomer  and 
a  first  class  oo;median— ^tnd  Edmond 
i  Warnery,  the  bright  i>artncular  star 
was  jj.  Maguenah  aa  a  muleteer,  a 
perfectly  painted  -portrait;  swagfer- 
ling,    arhorous,    humorous.     All  -the 
I  rhythms  of  Spanish  musac  are  mocked 
I  at;  also  one  of  the  commandments  is 
comlgletfely  fractured.    "The  Siianish 
,  Hour"  made  a  hit  Hasseilhianns  con- 
I  ducted  a  wearied,  orchestra, 

Tito  Ruffp  returned  on  ttons  occa- 
sion, and  you  could  have  heard  the 
i-oaa-  iihat  folio-wed  his  tfelffvery  of  the 
proloffiie  across  the  river.    He  was 
in  voice  and  sang  magnificently,  but, 
unmindful  of  what  Jqrhn  Constable 
.siid:  That  a  good  thing  is  neveir  done 
:  twice,   in   th*   Tepetition   his  voice 
caugiht  a  ifrog.    Qu^ck!  the  illusion 
iwa«  clouded.    But  he  is  a  monderful 
i  Tito  Ruffo,  and  noisy,  vulgar  "Pagli- 
{ acci,"  with  ita  atrociously  -bad'  or- 
1  chestratJoi:,  sa-w  'him  in  good  form. 
The   other    principals   were  Forrest 
Tjamont  and  Maria  Santillan  <debut). 
Marinuzzi  conducted.    The  :^sd4ence 
1  was  'hugiA  in  sijse.  ■  z  ■' 


iiji«.lnter,  aiwurlni^'  hlw*' that  h«  should 
emplby  them  as  models  of  arlBtocrqoy. 

the  "real  thing.  '  He  does  -so.  Result: 
hie  picture  li?  a  failure,  .  A. , Utile  girl 
ifrorrt  tho  slums  makeB.  a  better 
"Duchess"  because  slie  knowii  how  to 
take  her  pose.  The  real,  if  Somewhat 
Ishabby,  swells  did  hot.  We  thought  of 
this  "moml''  -vMhen  we  fir«t  8&w  Taim- 
aki  Miura— Tiny  Tim! — .play  (Miada-nria 
Butterfly.  Japane.se  as  .sh<!  is,  thcn;- 
fore  the  "real  thing.'*  she  did  n6t  create 
'the  Illusion  of  '".laponLsme"  th&t  Oer- 
aldlno  Farrar  does  in  tlie  same  role. 
^  Miss  li'arrar  knew  how  to  "take  the 
j  pose,"  dramatically  speaking. 

Yesterday  aftemppn  at  the  Ivjwng- 
Iton  (theatre  "Madame  Chrysantheme" 
was  sung  for  thp  first  titne  in  this  city, 
and  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Association. 
TamaJil  Miura  wa«  the  heroine  and  this 
Vime  she  was  the  'Veal  tliinjf."  So 
dainty,  .so  Japanese,  was  she  that  we 
were  reminded  of  a  cute,  quaint  doll, 
wound  up  to  act  and  sing  for  several 
hours,  then,  aft»rr  being  carefully  dust- 
ed, to  be  put  back  on  the  shelf  at  \an- 
tine*.s.  Heir  kimonos  -wore  simply  mar- 
vellous In  hue,  shape  and  material.  A 
eymphony  in  green.s,  reds,  blues  and 
gold.  She  pattpred'  aUbiii  on  those 
funny  little  fc^t  of  ttiers  and  gavo.  some 
pretty  imitations  of  an  Occidental  pri- 
ma donraa;  but  she  remiained  in-viTOJibly 
Nipponese,  -with  the  exception  of  her 
coiflSure;  shocking  to  relate,  she  wore 
her  hair  bobbed. 

The  operk  .is  called  a  lyric  eomedy 
and  is  iljased  on  th^  fiction  of  the  name 
name  Iby  JPierr©  Xoti,  a  master  of  deih- 
cate,  d«iclous  iprose,  exquisite  nota- 
tions of  things  Oriental,  T>articu!arly 
of  woman  life  and  love  in  the  East. 
"Madame  Butterfly"  is  a  theatrical 
-perversion  of  the  original  Loti  story; 
nevertheless,  ''real  thing"  as  is  lx)ti, 
hi^  noveil  turned  Into  an  opera  docs 
npt  rival  in  effect  John  liUtlier  Ijong's 
lilbretto.   "The  reason  is  sirnple;  noth- 
.iiig  of  much  dramatic  imiporl;  occurs 
in  the  French  version,  and  even  with 
the   agreeaWe   sauntering  music  of 
Andre  M'essage;-  it  provfd  to  toe  - 
series   of  detached   tableaux  .  inter- 
•epeirsed  with  a  few  charming  5iira,  a 
delight  to  the  eye,  yet,  save  the  love 
duo  in  Act  LV.,  of  no  emotional 
draught.  t„„„„ 
Perhaps  the  truer  note  of  Japan 
may  be  sounded  herdin,  despite  the 
Massenet  cum  iSulUvan  cum  Wagner 
cum  conventional  rtiusib-making  of 
the  veteran  conductor  and  composer 
of  "Veronique."    The  stage  pictures, 
set  in  a  small  frame  within  tljo  ffame 
of  the  proscenium  and  ignardfed  by  a 
curtain  which  ghaws  an  entire  ga.mut 
of  reds,  aided  the  illusion,  especially 
as  they  were  as  iprimitiye  in  their 
sim^lioiity  afe  a  Japanese  water  color. 
The  square  scene  at  Na  "  -  •  ki  was  ex- 
cellent   Credit  must  'bv  .i;ivtin  to  Her- 
man Rosse  for,  the  scenery,  properties 
and  lighting  effects.    The  mtimate 
atmosphere  evoked  would  have  'been 
more  happily  coiiserved  in  a  smaller 
house.    The  auditorium  of  the  Ijex- 
in-gton  is  too  vast  for  such  eicperi- 
ments.  ,.. 

The  performance  was  mediocre. 
Oharles  Fontaine,  looking  a  gallant 
naval  officer  sahg  as  flat  as  the  Jap- 
anese landscape.  He  still  forces  his 
organ.  The  duo  aforesaid  with  Miujfa 
went  more  fervidly.  Durranhe  as  a 
sailor  had  nothing  to  do.  but  he  was 
in  voice.  An  artist!  Dorothy  Foils 
made  her  debut.  Sl^e  was  not  Japan- 
ese, and  her  .'ibng  to.  the  "property" 
squab  arottsed  a  suspicion  that  the 
golden  rooster  and  the  blue  bird  at 
the  Metropbiitan  had  been  'incubating. 
The  chorus  was  hardly  choral.  Mr. 
Warnery  was  comic,  and  Mt.  Hassel- 
nianns  conducted  with  v^rve.  The 


THE  REAL  THING, 

!•  ^  ^  In  his  masterly  Story,  "The  Real 
jThifig,"  Henry  James -relates  of  a  de- 
faca>y-«l  genteel  couple  wiho  imipoptunc  a 


jaujiitiice  liked  the  opera  seemingly 
v-.-y  much;  but  then  it  -w-as  such  a 
'  little  audience.  Wednesda'/  operatic 
inalinee.s  arc  not  as  yet  a  Gotham  in- 
'  stitution.  and  we  hope  they  never  -Will 
:  bfj.  Sufficient  tor  the  week  is  the 
'  .Saturday  matinee  thereof. 

Tae    most    exciting    event  of  the 

I  afternoon  was  the  ballet  danced  by 

II  gorgeous  butterflies  under  the  leader- 
(jghip  of.  Serg-e  Oukrainsky  and  Miss 

Ledawa.  It  was  fantastically  beauti- 
ful. "Madame  Chrysantheme"  is  not 
new;  it  was  produced  at  Paris  Jan. 
2G,  1803.  -The  book  is  by  Hartmann 
and  Alexandre.  The  opera  has  never 
been  a  favorite,  and  yet  it  might  well 
be.  Puccini  quite  overshadowed  it,  and 
"The  Mikado"  still  remains  the  kitig 
Df  them  all. 

Farrar  as  Marguerite  in 
"Faust"  at  the  Metropolitan 

"Faust,"  ever  tuneful  and  lpolp^llax, 
I  the  attnaction  bX  the  Metropolitaai 
I  Opera  House  Ust  evening,  drew  ^ 
i  large  aisseinlblag-e.  Mies  ff^rnar  wtas 
I  Marguerite,  Marti ncUi.  fully  recov- 
I  ered  from  a  two  weeks'  sieige  of  grip, 
j  sang  Ffeust,  and  Messi-s.  Rotjhler  and 
CouBinou  wena  Mepltistojfaoles  aihd 
'  Vaionitiine.  Marj'  Ellia  ass.u!tned  th« 
!  role  of  Seibel  and  sang  prettiiy. 
"  It  -wa-s  repiOTted  that  1/Ou  TefllogeBi, 
jMiss  Farrar's  husiband,  brought  here. 
1  from  the  South,  -where  ho  was  at- 
I  tacked  by  iafluenza,  is  on  t!h«  road  to 
1  recovery. 
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By  Richard  AMrich 


•LADAME  CHUYSAKTHTJME,  lyric  coniedS 
in  prologue,  four  acts  and  epiloinie.  boolt 
In  French  bv  Georecs  Hartnianii  and 
*ndre  Alexandre,  from  Fieri?  Lotl"f| 
•tory  of  Japan;  music  by  Andre  Mesn 
"a^cr.   Al  the  Lexington  Theatre.  , 

I'ierrc,   Ensisn  Charlea  tontaJnil 

.  ves.  Sailor  Hector  Uufr»nn«< 

Ir.  Kansourou  Kdinund  Warnery 

iiflamo  Chrysantheme  Tamakl  MlurA 

iadanie   Prune  Maria  Claesscn^ 

,,jould    Dorothy  I'oU^si 

Tiie  Lookout   ..Jose  Mojical 

Conductor— LouJs  Hasselmans 

li'HEtjRE  ESPAGNOLE,  a  "  musical  coirt-i 
©dv  ■•  in  one  act.  libretto  in  Vrench,  by 
Franc  Nohain,  music  by  Maurico  Ravel 
At  the  Lexington  Tlicatre. 

Torquemada  .-  Deslr«  Detrcre 

Oonc.epclon  Yvonne  Oall 

ctamiro       ..   Alfred  MaKuenat 

Don  Inlgo  C3omoz  Edouard  Cotreuil 

Oonzalve  Edroond  Warnery 

conductor— Louis  Hasselmans 

L  PAGLI.ACCJ,  drama  In  tvio  acta,  in  Ital- 
ian: words  and  mu.slc  by  Ruglero  Leon 
'•avallo.   At  the  Lexington  Theatre. 


'  'anlo 
Xedda. 
Tonio.  . 
Li«ppo . 
.sihio. . 


 Forest  Lamont 

 Myrna  Sharlow 

   Tltta  Ruffo 

 ' . .  Lodovico  Ollvluro 

 Desire  Del'rere 

Conductor-Glno  Marlnuzzl. 


Hew  Operas  at  tlie  I^exington. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  new  things  at 
the  Lexington  Theatre.  The  Chicago 
Opeia  Company  has  brought  Ea."?!  a 
whole  bagful  of  novelties,  and  the  first 
of  these  were  disclosed  yesterday  at  the 
matlnSe  and  evening  performances,  re- 
spectively. In  the  afternoon,  before  a 
small  audience,  Andr6  Messager's  opera 
of  •'  Madame  Chrysanth^me  "  was  per- 
formed, and  in  the  evening  Maurice 
Ravel's  "  L'Heure  Espagnole  "  (with 
L.eonvacallo's  "  Pagliaccl.")  Both  were 
heard  for  the  first  time  In  New  York. 

"  Madame  Chrysanthfeme  "  is  the  work 
of  a  musician  better  known  l>y  name  to 
this  countn^  than  by  his  works.  He 
came  a  year  ago  to  the  t^nited  States 
as  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  tlie 
Conservatoire  in  Paris;  twenty  years 
before  he  had  been  here  to  conduct  his 
opera  of  "  Veronlque  "  in  a  Broadway 
theatre.  He  has  been  conductor  at  the 
Op6ra  Comique  in  Paris,  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Grand  Operas  in  Paris, 
and  also  one  of  the  conductors  there, 
and  succeeded  to  the  honorable  post  of 
conductor  of  the  Conservatoire  Orches- 
tra. 

Mr.  Messager  ha5  not  only  been  great- 
ly admired  as  a  conductor  but  has  oeen 
for  forty  years  one  of  the  most  fertile 
composers  of  operas,  operas  comiques, 
and  ballet.s?  most  of  even  his  more  seri- 
oSs  opera.s  being  of  a  rather  light  and 


•  (is    but  simply.  Just  at  that 

id  to  write  without  tht-  inner 
i.-oinii' 1.  He  has  not  atttniptod  to  In- 
troduce the  Oriental  note.  .W»ess 
perhaps,  In  one  or  two  paSsagres,  that 
■^Tlll  haidlv  attract  attention,  as  tlio 
Jtttle  nuptiki  march  in  the  first  act :  aii4 
,«n  thj.s  lie  was  no  doubt  '"''se.  Th»-re 
•.r*  Dleasine  and  m  their  way  effective 
Sifos  fo^-  the  principals,  naturally;  there 
are  a  few  choruses:  there  are  some 
orciiestr:  '  interlude.  None  of  ttiem  tlna 
inuch  lodgement  in  the  listening  car. 

•■  Madame  Chrysanth&me  '  was  no 
doubt  taken  up  as  a  "  vehicle  for  the 
art  of  Mme.  Tamakl  Miura,  the  Japan-, 
ese  soprano  of  the  company.  Most  operas 
nowadays  in  the  last  analysis  arc  put  on 
as  •■  vehicle.^.-  It  is  a  very  suitable  one 
for  her.  She  is  captivating  as  the  Jap- 
anese wife,  with  the  grace  and  ciuioknoss, 
the  sinuous  movement.^  the  picturesque 
attitudes  that  her  Occldeiiatl  companions 
in  Japanese  impersonation  try  in  vain  to 
imitate.  She  has  a  sufficient  command 
of  a  voice  not  of  the  greatest  beautj , 
and  sang  wlUi  intelligence  and  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Fontaine  as  Pierre  showed  an 
agreeable  tenor  voice,  a  little  uneven  m 
qSaim-:  and  sometimes  a  little  disposed 
to  flat,  but  with  plenty  of  power,  and 
his  impersonation  was  \^gorous  and 
msmly.  Mr.  Dufianne  was  most  sympa- 
theUc  as  Yves,  giving  distinction  by  his 
■inglng,  his  fine  diction,  his  skillful  act- 
ing, to  a  part  of  no  great  prominence. 
Other  parts  were  acceptably  undei  takon, 
and  Louis  Hasselmans  conducted  v.'ith  a 
sufficiency  of  routine  skill. 

The  scenic  pictures  of  the  perform- 
ance had  unusual  interest.  They  wepe 
partly  contained  in,  partly  overflowed 
from,  a  large  frame,  surrounded  by  dec- 
orative hanginps.  Tlie  garden  and  the 
square  in  Nagasaki  were  effectively  de- 
nicted,  and  the  bridge  of  the  ship,  on 
which  the  prologue  and  epilogue  are 
represented,  was  more  accurately  repre- 
sented at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  a  Jap.tnese  spectacle  and  ballet 
in  the  third  act  that  were  carried  out 
With  some  elaboration. 


tion    or    any     ie.ep    feeling.    .4.    gooa.  . 
scrvicea;ble    violinist  .  slie .  tn^y    i^e  '" 
cal'led.  .  ■  ! 

Muri  Sllba.  pianjst,  gvive  'jreoital 
in  the  afternoon  in  Aeolian"  Kali,  pre- 
semtingr  «  varied  p;>ogra.mitie.  Miss 
■Silba  la  a  good  ipiant*t.  Her  pl«y1ng 
j  has  charm,  a  nice  touoh  arid  consid- i 
1  erable  musical  Insight  to  r.tconwnond  j 
lit.  ' 


diverting  character,  among  which  Ma- 
d^e  Chr>  santh6me  "  is  to  be  counted. 
The  best  known  of  them  are  ^ 
nlque  and  "  La  Basoche."  The  lists 
of  his  works  give  near  a  score  of  operas 
and  hadf  as  many  ballets.  „„j„,i 
-Madame  Chrysanth^me  "  Is  founded, 
on  the  storv  of  that  name  by  Pieiie 
J^ti.  the  libretto  having  been  arranged 
by  Messrs.  Hartman  and  Alexander.  U 
is  said  that  at  the  request  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Association  Mr.  Messager  has 
made  several  changes  In  hi.s  opera  to 
'^brlng  it  up  to  date."  This  opens  a  new 
perspective  new  vistas  of  poosslblltt.es 
in  the  contemporaneousness  of  opera  ot 
which  much  might  be  said,  did  tune  and 

"^But     whiuier     -Madame  Chrys.an- 
thtme"  Is  "up  to  date"  or  not,  as  it 
JVands.  It  must  ha  confesr^ed  that  there 
l8  in  it  that  which  leaves  a  bad  taste 
n  the  mouth.    The  llbrettl.sts  have  in- 
deed senses  the  need  for  oPeratic  pui- 
poses  of  more  sentiment  and  of  "ts^  of 
Ihe  frankly  cynical  and  at  bottom  rathei 
brutal  basis  of  Loti^s  adventure.  They 
have  screwed  up  the  situations  into  a 
little  greater  sntimental  tension,  a.s  be- 
fits  an   operatic   "bi  etto      The  ■  opera 
might  be  considered  a  "  Madam  But- 
terfly." with  the  omission  of  much  ol 
the  poetry  and  pathos  and  fagic  in; 
u-nsitv      In   "  Madam  Chrysanth^mc 
thf  officers  of  a  French  warship  arriving 
at  Naga.takl  make  arrangements  for  th^ 
purchfse'  of  temporary  wives  Properly 
.•uithenticated  by  legal  documents  after 
what  w..  are  assured  Is  the  Japanese 
custom.    Pierre  is  provided  with  one  who 
pleases  him  by  the  marriage  broker  Mr 
Kangourou.  and  goes  to  live  with  her 
In  the  hou.se  of  Mme  ^lY'"K:Lr"%f  il 
house,  of  course.     In  the  opeia  he  Is 
made  to  have  a  somewhat  warmer  In- 
terest In  his  bride  than  he  has  m  the 
story,  where  he  loses  no  opportunity  to 
express    his    boredom.     P'*^'"'^'; ,  J.:?,!.,.,?; 
<  hum,  a  married  man.  Yvc.s-str  ingcly 
enough,  a  common  sallor-who  declines 
to  Join  In  the  custom  of  Oi.^  X.panese 
country;  but  he  seems  fond  of  r  ^ysan- 
thOme-fond  enough  to  stir  in  I  lorre  a 
little  languid  Jealousy,  for  which  "^ere^'f 
no  reason.    Finally  the  ship  i«  "^dered 
off,  the  sailors  say  Kood-bj^.  Madame 
Chrysanthfeme  shows  some jnou  nful  re 
gret  and  intrusts  Yveswlth  a_  I'itt'ir  to 
live  to  Pierre  after  the  f,h>P  'f.,  f  w^/^*" 
Celling  him  that  she  really  lov  d  him. 
There  Is  no  Irflgic  grief,  no  deception  of 
a  trusting  young  girl,  "o  touching  an- 
liclpation  of  regaining  the  abs;  nt  hus 
^'^^th^:•?qJI^d'■?n^of"rra\^tl■"sqJ^l^l 

'"^llsst^s  music  for  ilUs  i^^^g^^o-^^ 

r-a^nT  .^t"is'-7Xr  '^oi^^^ 
»M^ginality  or  ower.  It  '"fV  istened 
I o  with  a  certain  amount  of  Ple^«"J':' 
•hut  witnout  causing,  the  pulse  to  ac 
'  elerate  or  Uie  emotions  to  ^  y;^^^^^ 
<»7i  any  particular.    Music  of  Me^f.fffj!.* 

"  V„r?or*beautr'™s  ts^thTlS 
r^a"|en?len?an  and  a  scholar  who  had 


X'Henre  EKpsgnoIe. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  large  au- 
dience again  to  witness  the  presentation 
of  a  -  double  bill,"  which  had  features 
of  exceptional  interest.  It  comprised 
the  one-act  comic  opera,  -  L'Henre  Es- 
pagnole," bv  Maurice  Ravel,  and  Leon- 
<',avallo's  -  Pagliaccl,"  in  which  Mr.  Tito 
Huffo  appeared  as  Tonio:  it  being  the 
first  time  he  has  been  heard  in  New 
York  since  he  was  heard  in  -  Hamlet,' 
given  by  the  Chicago-Philadelphia  com 
panv  sever  years  ago. 

"  L'Henre  Espagnole  "  is  a  mirthful 
and  in  some  way»  exceedingly  witty 
production  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
constitutes  th  entire  dramatic  baggage 
of  one  who  has  made  for  him.self  a 
leading  place  among  modern  Frencli 
musicians.  Ravel  is  known  here  chiefly 
Through     the    music    for     the  ballet 

'  Daphnis  et  Cchloe,"  his  string  quarter, 
some  piano  pieces  and  songs;  not  a  long 
li.st,  but  one  that  has  impressed  on  all 
Avho  know  it  his  originality  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  modern  musical  ma- 
terial, his  capacity  for  finely  wrought 

detail,  liis  refined  feeling  for  timbi 
and  tonal  color.«,  and  the  picturtL  -:' 
suggestion  In  music.  ,  ,. 

The    book   of     •  L'Heure  Espagno' 
is  by  Franc  Nohain  .and  is  wliat   .  i^; 
French  term  "  dangerous^      it  tells 
the  devices  resorted  to  by  Conccpcion, 
the    wife    of    a    Spanteh  clockmakev, 
Torquemada,  to  dlspo.se  of  two .  lovers, 
Ganzalve  and  Don  Inigo.  who  visit  hei 
in  her  husband's  absence,  and  woh  hide 
1-n  two  grandfather's  clocks  standing  in 
the   shop.     These   devices   involve  ine 
moving  of  first  one  clock  and  then  the 
other  to  her  chamber  upstairs,  and  their 
return    to   the    shop    several    tinies,  at 
1  first  empty  and  then  occupied  by  one 
or  the^other  of  tlie  lovers,  wlio  have 
'  sought    concealment:    in    them,    by  the 
:  lusty     and     accommodating  muleteer, 
1  Raniira,  waiting  in  the  shop  to  have  his 
i  watch  mended.     One  lover   i»  a  poet, 
more  concerned  with   his   verses  than 
with  his  amours,  the  other  a  banker : 
and  they  both  succeed  finally  in  highly 
displeasing  the  lady.     She  leaves  them 
'  immured   in   their  respective  clocks  m 
the  shop,  while  she  Invites  Ramiro  to  a 
t*te-atete:  and  they  return  as  the  hus- 
band enters,  who  promptly  sells  the  two 
clocks  to  their  occupant,;.     In   a  final 
quintet  they  address  the  public  on  the 
moral  of  the  occasion. 

Ravel's  score  is  a  tone  de  force  of 
musical  characterization,  of  amusing 
employment  of  mu 


"  LAmore  dei  Tre  Re"  Sung  Again.  , 

I    Montemezzo's  "  L'Amorc  del  Tre  Be,' 
!  alreadv  once  performed  vrith  the  Italian 
composer  as  a  guest  in  the  house,  wa.s 
repeated  at  the  Lexington  trheatre  la.,V  . 
I  evening  before  another  of  the  Chicago  I 
Opera  Company's  first  subscription  au-  , 
dlences,  larger  than  Monday  s  openlnfe- 
one,  especially  In  a  more  influential  at-  | 
tendance  of  society  in  the  boxes.    Mary  | 
Garden  gave  her  latest  characterization,  i 
BenelU'.s    romantic    Flora,     with    the  , 
American   tenor,   Edward   Johnson,   a^s  ! 
Avio,  singing  more  freely  than  at  his 
dfebut     ilr.  BaJdanorf,  too,  reappeared 
in  place  of  Carlo  GaleffI,  who  has  yet 
to  nmke  a  first  appearance  with  th  s 
f^nmnanv  here     Mr.  Laizarl  and  a  lialf 
S  mino.  rOles  were  a.s  before,  and 
Mr.  Marlnuzzl  conducted.  j 

"  The  Blue  Bird  "  at  Metropolitan.  \ 

-The  Blue  Bird"  was  heard  for  the 
fourth  time  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
evening,  conducted  by  Albert  Wolff,  the 
composer,  and  sung  by  Mmes.  Eafiton, 
Gordon,  Delaunois,  Messrs.  Rothler, 
Couzinou,  Bada,  thirty  principals  in  all. 
There  was  but  one  change.  The  Cat; 
owing  to'  Miss  Romaine'.s  recent  illness 
the  feline  embodiment  of  Maetrellnck  s 
Sncv  wa.s  tre.nsferred  to  Miss  Sun- 
ieUt^s.  ^  striking  contrast  to  her  only 
previous  animal  impersonation,  the 
crowing  voice  of  tlje  rooster  In  Coq 
d'Or."  A  large  audience  follo-ned 
Blue  Bird's  "  story. 

Play  Carlos  Salzedo's  New  Works. 

Seven  harps,  headed  by  Carios  Salzedo. 
and  assisted  both  by  a  ch6ir  of  five  wind 
instrument  piayers_^i£^y^Jret^or 

last 


'  The 


padiersoprano,  appeared  last  evening; 
at  Aeolian  Hall  in  a  program  wholly  of ! 
new  works  by  Mr.  Salzedo.  In  "  Bol- 
niimerie,"  borrowed  name  for  "  music 
for  a  pantomime,"  the  implied  tribute 
to  dance  interpretations  of  Adolph  Bolm. 
was  a  compliment  deserved,  f/jd  jnusi- 
cally  a  Uvely  contra.st  to  the  other  haip 
en.semble,  "Lamentation.  The  corn 
noser  r-laved  as  solo  piece  some  va- 
riations,''  op  36.  and  Miss  Torpadi^e  sang 
the  air.s  to  his  setting  for  ten  Instiu- 
ments  of  Stfiphane  Mallarm^  s  Brise 
Marine."  and  of  three  poems.  Ec- 
stasy," "Despair,"  "  riumllity.  by, 
Sara  Yarrow.  i 

Rachmaninoff  Repeats  His  Concerto.' 

Serge  Rachmaninoff's  performance  of; 
his  most  recent  concerto  No.  3  was  re- 
peated at  yesterday's  concert  ot  the 
Symphony  Society  in  Carnegie  Hall,  as 
it  will  be  once  again  on  Saturday  night, 
the  sold-out  matinee  house  greeting  the 
pianist  with  a  shout  at  the  pork's  con-; 
elusion,  just  as  happened  at  the  more 
intimate  Aeolian  heariiig.  ^  more  sin 
cere,  more  lyric  piece  of  pianoforte  writ- 
ing is  rarely  to  be  found :  only  n  such 
egitimale  emotional  and  musical  quail-: 
ills  was  the  Russian's  fine  performance! 
of  it  again  "sensational.'  „„,k„<:I 
Mr.  Damrosch  directed  with  enOi"si- 
asm.  as  he  did  also  a,  finely  intoned 
"PathStlque"  of  Tschaikovsky  and  the 
revived  "  Aphrodite  "  of  Chadwick. 
ilgarettes  tnan  vnc  u.^^^   , 

HASP  ENSEMBLE  PL&.YS. 


.-wvi.'^it  ■  jciitrday  afternoon  by 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  sacred  music 
sung  by  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  under  the  direction 
of  Miles  Farrow,  organist  and  master 
of  the  choristers.  The  concert  belonged 
to  a  class  of  musical  affairs  to  which 
the  term  entertainment  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation  can  scarcely  be  applied 
with  pertinency,  and  having  a  lofty 
purpose,'  while,  lacking  the  adventitious 
help  and  the  interest  of  curiosity  effec- 
tivety  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  Vatican 
Choristers,  who  visited  us  earlier  in  the 
season,  it  was  not  largely  attended. 
But  that  docs  not  matter.  The  audi- 
ence was  one  of  refinement  and  serious 
inclination,  and  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Farrow  to  disclose  what  is  accomplish- 
ing at  the  Cathedral  Choir  School  was 
beautifully  achieved.  ' 

The  list  of  pieces  embraced  selec- 
tions from  four  schools  of  ecclesiastical 
composition,  the  Roman  represented  by 
Palestrina  (the  "Missa  brevig"  and 
two  motets,  "Come,  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
"I  will  magnify  Thee"),  the  English  by 
a  motet,  "Justorum  animse,"  by  Byrd, 
j  and  a  "Magnificat"  by  Orlando 
Gibbons;  the  Dutch  by  a  canticle, 
I  -'Born  to-day,"  by  Swfeellnck,  and  the 
modern  Russian  by  Tschaikowsky's 
"How  blest  are  they,"  Arkangelsky's 
"Upon  the  Day  of  Judgment"  and 
Gretchaninoff's  "As  the  waves  of  the 
sea."  The  choir  was  composed  ot 
twenty-nine  men  and  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  boys  of  the  Cathedral  School. 
The  most  admirable  features  of  the 
sinang  were  its  precision  and  distinct- 
ness of  enunciation,  the  latter  particu- 
larly commendable  in  the  mass  and  the 
oeautiful  motet  by  Byrd,  which  were 
sung  in  Latin.  Admirable  always  was 
the  quality  of  the  tenor  and  bass 
voices,  which,  like  the  trebles,  were 
also  firm,  even  and  steady  in  tone.  The 
altos,  probably  because  of  the  infusion 
of  adult  voices  (barytones  singing  fal- 
setto) had  less  homogeneity,  and  were  ^t 
times  unpleasantly  wavering,  not  to 
say  "wabbly." 

The  Palestrina  pieces  were  wanting 
in  the  variety  of  color,  nuance  and 
tempo  which  came  to  us  like  a  revela- 
tion from  the  Vatican  choristers,  with 
centuries  of  tradition  back  of  them. 
Without  these  elements,  which  help  to 
an  expressive  utterance  of  the  text, 
there  is  always  danger  of  this  beautiful 
old  music  sounding  monotonous. 

Mr.  Farrow  showed  finer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  delineative  capacity  of 
ecclesiastical  music  in  the  Russian 
pieces,  and  also  in  the  Dutch  carol,  in 
which  the  sonorities  were  produced 
with  thrilling,  almost  electrifying,  ef- 
fect. The  motif  by  Byrd  was  also  ex- 
quisitely sung,  but  the  Gibbons  "Mag- 
nificat" was  reeled  off  in  an  unvarying 
tempo  and  a  disregard  of  possibilities 
of  declamation  which  was  almost  de- 
pressing. It  would  have  been  inter- 
esting to  hear  what  the  singers  from 
Rome  would  have  done  in  the  way  of 
contrast  between  such  passages  as 
"His  merpy  is  on  thera  that  fear  Him" 
and  "He  hath  phowed  strength  with 
His  arm.  He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat."  As  it  was, 
Gibbons  sounded  almost  inane  coiji- 
pared  with  the  loveliness  of  Byrd  and 
the  rugged  jubliancy  of  Sweelinck. 
These  pieces  were  the  gems  of  the 
a)?ternoon. 


clockworks  and  cuckoo.9  in  the  orches- 
tral fabric,  of  parody  on  Spanl-sh  dance 
rhythm.n,  and  of  ingenious  and  elabo- 
rate orchestral  effects  of  a  subtle  and 
suggestive  sort.  He  writes  naturally 
in  the  most  modern  French  idiom,  and 
sets  forth  little  of  what  the  operatic 
audience  will  appreciate  as  melody,  a 
good  deal  of  mordant  and  ridiculous 
discord. 


=   -  ^  ,  - ,     An  entire  programme  of  neW  puslc  wa-« 

zatlon,    of    amusing L  ^.      ..      «alz6do  harp  ensemble 

sical  and  unmusical  |'  the  attraction  that  Salzeao  na  , 

   offered  at  its  concert  last  night  in  Aeolian 

h"  1.  The  ensemble  had  the  assistance  ot 
mL  Greta  Torpadie,  soprano,  a^d  a  choh^ 
of  wind  instruments.  , 
The  new  works,  aU  composed  by  Carlos 
SaUedo.  were    "Bolmimerie"    music  for 

■  sr-nred  for  seven  harps, i 

pantomime   and  scored  .for  ^ 

^fHumiliu'V  U^Tilr.  Yarrow,  for  so- 
Humimj,      -  bassoon  and  horn,| 

I^SMarinll^^fteraPOcmbyS^^^^^^^^ 
Mallarm^.  and  "Lamentation,  for  seven 
"l^lmimerie."  as  its  name  indicated  v.a, 
suggestive  of  the  r61e3  which  Mr.  Bolm 
hafmade  famous.  The  work  was  in  the 
manner  of  the  newer  Russian  T  rW  of 
"iscent  of  Stravinsky,  parUcularly  of  his 

l"Petruskka."  Varrnw 

Of  the  three  poems  by  Miss  J^"^- 
'"Ecstacy'V  wa^  essenUally  modem  In 
Itrp^ment:  after  the  French  manner,  with 
''no'posUive  tonality.  There  wa.  nothing 
'definitive  in  his  themes  and  the  develop- 
me^t  wal  somewhat  rambling.  Miss  Greta 
"orpadie  was  a  charming  picture  and  sa»g 
iwith  her  accustomed  art.  Her  excellent 
[diction  is  to  be  commended 

iChoirofSU^'?  Iti 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


MME.  WILLIAMS  REVEALS 
VOCAL  SKILL  AT  CONCERT. 

Mme.  Peroux-  WiUiaJns,  mezzo  so- 
prano, who  has  been  heard  in  recital] 


Novaes  Plays  with  Philharmonic. 

Guiomav  Xovaes,  in  place  cf  Percy 
Grainger,  who  was  ill,  rescued  last 
evening'.s  I'hilharmonic  concert,  for 
which  Carnegie  Hall  was  filled,  and  at 
which  it  had  been  planned  to  bring  for- 
ward Grainger's  music  to  an  "  imag- 
inary "  ballet,  "  The  Warriors."  to  have 
been  conducted  by  the  composer,  with 
Ralph  Leopold  In  the  pianist's  role.  All 
this  was  changed  in  the  house  bills, 
though  not  in  the  society's  earlier  print- 
ed folder.  . 

After  Goldmark's  "Prometheus  "  over- 
ture, the  Brazilian  artist  was  warmly 
greeted  in  Schumann's  A  minor  con- 
certo, which  Miss  Novaes  had  lately 
given  with  Mr.  Stransky's  men.  The 
orchestra.  after  Rimsky  -  Korsakoff's 
"  Sclieherazade."  added  the  "Hungarian 
March  "  of  Berlioz. 


i  in  Aeolian  Hall,  selected  the,  larger', 
spaces  of  Carnegie  Hall  for  her  con-, 
■cert  yesterday  afternoon.  "Mme.  Will-; 
iams's  previous  appearances liave  beeni 
'matters  of  enjoyment,  because  of  herj 
intelligent  interpretatiOhs,  her  sKiU; 
in  this  respect  more  than  compensat- 
ing for  vocal  deficiencies. 

What  was  once  eviden.tly  a  beauti- 
^ul  .'iing-ing  organ  s^hows  the  re.s-ults-«- 
of  service,  and  .  Carnegie  Hall's  big- 
ness was  not  a  helpmate.  However, 
Mme.  Willlams'.s  knowledge  of  h.ow  toi 
sing  a  song  is  still  worthy  of  atten-: 
tion  and  study,  and  after  «he  pa-ised' 
the  old  Italian  and  the  Handel  groups 
yesterday,  she  wa.?  on  solid  ground  in 
the  Lopffler  Tioems,  with  piatjo  and 
viola  accompaniments,  and  in  the  De- 
Vmssy  group.  ■ 

I     Paulime  Watson,  a  Bo.ston  violint^  ,„.^„„-.  ia'>t  edition 

'  aiTOcared   lA.  the   Park  The».tr«   with      sn.ru^tcd  from  yestei-dav  s  'a";  <■« 
I  orchestral     aoccmipanlment,     plariiig  monotony    of    pianoforte  ana; 

1  concertos   <by .  Brail-<ma   and.  rr.sie,h«l-  i,,  >,„  flede-lines  ambitious  to, 

kowsky.  Miss  Watston's  technique  song  recitals  by  fledglings  a.  , 
'iuxside  of  a  few  false  intonations.  ,  metropolitan  hearing  was  varieo  i 
'  was  equal    to   all  renin renrjcmts,  btil 


MISS  COELEWS  DEBUT  RECITAL. 

Despite  the  terrors  of  a  first- appearance 
and  especially  a  first  appearance  in  New 
York  there  are  still  singers  who  will  tempt 
fate  and  submit  their  artistic  fortunes  to 
nnoular  vote.  Yesterday  aftemoon  at  j 
roUan  HaU  another  debut  occurred,  that] 
of  Aliss  Mabel  Corlew,  soprano. 

Her  voice  proved  to  be  pleasing  in  -ukV-: 
ity    light   .-ind    mellifluous.     Her  louor 

'  gonce  to  her  natural  gift  of  vou;.'  H  ■ 
fnuncialion  and  phrasing  were  "dmirabl;^ 
She  sang  HaUn's  "Los  KtoileK,''  Lostei  « 
-U ealh  of  the  Xightingalo.  Gutchani- 
noff^s  "Ovor  the  Steppe  "  and  Grieg  s  •' Tlu 
Swan."  Her  singing  of  Franz  .s  M: 
S-weetheart  Now  So  Long  Away,  w;., 
vlry  wen  done  and  so  was  a  -Morning 
Hymn  bv  Henschel.  After  her  third  group 
"he^angan  encore  by  Gilberts,  .and  at  the 
oonolu..Wm  <.f  her  programme  "-f  '  "'  h;-' 
,°dl.  r.<- •  w.as  ."till  there,  quite  content  to 


"Oberon"  Is  ^ung  Again 

•Oboron"  wus  >uMk'  aguin  at  ll.< 
lelropolitan  Opera  Uoune  last  even- 
iic-  The  opera,  which  has  received  a 
pcctncular  pro.Kution,  has  many 
Karms  and  incidentally  provdea  M.sa 
toaa  Ponselle  a  role  in  whicii  she 

s  hirhly  successful.  Ker  asaocmtes 
u,t  evening  included  M>s»  "P^ard, 
ifss    Delaunoia,   Mr    Martinelli.  Mr. 


MISS  GARDEN  HURT, 
WISSCASE  SINGi 


Influeiizji  T.ikes  I,ouis  Graveure  Ou 
of  Coniinodore  Hoters  Even- 
ing Concert. 


Ill  to  Miss  Jla-ry  Giwden  and 
1^  I    iMiie.s.s   of   Louis  Gra.veure, 
H  ide  sweeping;  changes  in  tlTfc 
1     "f  the  fourth  of  the  Friday 
;    I  i  ale  series  in  the  Ifotel  Cotn- 
oilpro  la.sl  nigiit. 

Mi.=s  Garden  sent  word  that  she  WSLS  un- 
iiWe  to  appear  on  a,ccount  o£  an  injury  re- 
elved  earliei-  in  the  week  wlien  .she  had  a 
3ad  fall  while  acting;  in  "Pelleas  and 
VIellsande"  at  the  I^exinston  Theatre,  and  i 
lad  to  limp  throupli  her  part  in  "The  Love ' 
>f  Thrae  Kings  '  on  Thursday  nigiht.  Mr.  I 
jraveure's  physician  sent  word  that  it| 
would  tie  unwise  for  liim  to  try  to  sins,  as 
ic  has  a  light  attaclt  of  influenza.  j 

Miss  Anna  Case,  Metropolitan  soprano, 
ook  tha  place  of  Mis^  Garden  and  charmed  j 
ler  hearers  with  heir  singing  of  the  aria| 
rom  Carpentier's  "Louise."  which  was  to| 
lave  been  sung  by  Miss  Garden.  She  fol- 
owed  with  grroups  of  Kng-lish  and  Frencli: 
Jallads.  Mr.  Jo.-;e  Mardonjjs.  basso,  re- 
ilaced  Mr.  Graveure.  and  sang  an  area 
rom  Verdi's  "Simone  Boccanegra  "  and 
bur  Spanish  songs,  by  E.  Anglada,  J. 
Baldomir  and  LaiTuga. 


RIP  VAN 


"Rip  Van  VV'inkle,"  folk-opera  in 
three  acts,  by  Percy  Maclcaye,  music 
by  the  late  Reginald  De  Koven,  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  this  oity 
last  nig-ht  at  the  Lexington  Theatre. 
The  premiere  of  the  piece  occurred  at 
Chicago  Jan.  2:  two  weeks  aitei'  tiie 
composer  was  stricken  with  apoplexy. 
y\'hy  the  Irbrettist  calls  his  story 
'■folk"  we  can't  precisely  see.  It  is 
more  a  fairy  spectacle,  for  the  orig- 
inal of  Washington  Irving  is  altered; 
for  that  matter,  the  play  that  served 
Joseph  Jefferson  as  a  vehicle  where- 
with to  please  several  generations  was 
also  a  Rip  Van  AVinkle  idealized.  The 
disreputai)le  village  drunkard  of  Irving 
was  m.ade  a  thrice  lovable  character 
by  the  genius  of  Jlr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Mackaye  not  only  introduves  a  magic, 
philtre  wtiich  makes  Kip  young  again 
sut  a  new  p^rsonag-e,  Peterkee,  his 
love,  who  is  the  conventional  sou-' 
jbrette  of  operetta.  The  Henrik  Hud-' 
[son  legend  in  the  main  is  intact.  That 
element  is  "folk,"  especially  tlie  toowl-- 
ing  alley  in  the  clouds.  But  at  iirst 
hearing,  we  .'Should  say  that  "Rip  Van 
Winkle"  is  old-fashioned  comic  opera, 
and  if  this  ascription  is  misunder- 
stood, we  hasten  to  add  that  with  few 
exceptions  all  operas  are  comic. 

However,  the  tale  as  set  fortfh  by 
the  practised  pen  of  Mr.  MacKaye 
contains  nothing  startlingly  novel; 
nor,  for  that  matter,  is  the  music, 
epoch  making.  The  usual  village  green 
with  the  usual  villagers, merrily  sin.g- 
Ing;  the  usual  village  vagabond,  ne'er- 
do_-weill,  but  "beloved  I>y  the  village 
children — who  are  very  much  in  evi- 
dence; the  shrewish  sister  of  the  hero-  . 
ine  Peterkee — herself  of  the  village, 
all-too-villegiaturail;  the  crusty  fa- 
ther and  the  too  usual  suitor  with 
money  and  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit?. 
These  are  ingredients  a  thousand 
times  Ibi-etwed  by  liibrettist.s.  The  in- 
.troduction  of  super- natural  machin- 
ery gives  it  all  if  not  a  new  at  least 
a  welcome  twist.  The  doughty  Cap- 
tain of  the  Half  Moon  an;i  his  jolly 
tars  appear  as  a  VanderJecken,  a 
FMying  Dutchman  of  th<?  clouds.  To 
them  travel  Rip  and  Peterkee,  un- 
daunted fey  steep,  dark  hills  or  t!he 
g'hosls  that  drink  and  play  at  howls. 
Rip,  challenged,  shows  a  skilled  wrist 
at  spinning  the  ball  and  tumbling  the 
pins.  He  gets  gloriously  drunk,  first 
sending  Peterkee  taaoR  to  the  village. 
But  she  carries  with  lier  magic 
flask  given  her  by  the  gailant  Had-j, 
son.  In  the  last  act  it  furnishes  the- 
appropriate  denouement. 

After  a  twenty  years'  snooze  and  suf- 
fering fromaKatzen.iammer— the  liquor 
ot  the  Dutchman  is  potent— Rip  arises, 
glVds  up  his  rvisty  loins,  and  returns  to 
the  village.  At  his  ruined  hou.se  he 
ftnds  Peterkee,  who,  thanks  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask,  has  remained  j  oung 
for  her  years.  I^iP  J'^^f" ^^t^^"„'^®^'„^^?f 
she  knows 


Th.-.  land-  ■ 

;,avo  the  |.  a"' 
dieted  to  I  M  ■         I"  or-fa 

lir  rhildreii  in  imrlicuhw,  A  vfretchud 
i.ti  liMd.'iiialion.  flip  i-i  teased,  PC**" 
<.iiii  (l.  booed  at  by  I  lie  g'Cne;*!  P*"-^"J;- 
H.  announces  his  name.  Kinaliy. 
I'l  l.rkee  com.-.s  to  the  rescue,  gives 
iiiin  a  .sup  of  the  ma«ic  e.isonoe  and  a 
niAV  Kip— rather  than  old  iUp-i"  PfC^' 
noiv  on  his  native  heat*.  Naturallj, 
h.-  marries-  the  loving  Peterkee,  am 
i-niiturally  the  .stage  darkens  and  tli<^ 
(  •;,|.tain,  mate  imd'  cix-w  ol  HaU 
Moun  reappear  and  vanish  with  tlte 
curtain  drop.  As  librettas  .Of  ope-etta 
;;o,  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  is  neither  beltoi 
nor  wor.so  than  the  majority.  But  <is 
folk  opera  tlie  newcomer  is  not-  Ana 
this  criticism  does  not  deny  its  merits 
nor  its  entertaining  ciualmes.  i-^ast 
nightiit  was  accepted  on  Its  fare  value 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  music  calls  for  no  .particulai 
critical  comment,  except  that  -it  is 
tunetifi,  nut  pretentious,  amj  it  moves 
with  plenty  of  motion.  There  were  the 
o\pecteKl  .sentimental  diaw-in«-i  oom 
ditties,  which  the  composer  knew  so 
well  how  to  concoct.  There  a 
ohanty,  ballads,  concerted  """'J^e  ^ 
and  chorusop.  The  music  ,  " 

Henrik  Hudson  is  conventionally 
characteristic.  IMrck  has  a  roaring 
nautical  solo  and  RIp  .sings  a  kite 
song  that  is  enjoyable.  The  -bowl  ng 
scene.  With  the  thu"der-.;.-.eu  moun- 
tains as  background,  is  spiritedly  con- 
ceived. There  are  faiiT  i"™ses,  na-- 
ture  sounds,"  and  Peterkee  s  song  to 
the  na.sk,  "Long,  Long  Ago.  l-J^^" 
ty  With  the  Hudson  -motive  it  is  em- 
bodied in  the  prelude.  The  voeal  score 
is  publii^ied  hy  .Schirmer.  The  ope: a 
was  sung  in  English.  -r,„i„t«w 
Planquette  .and  Georg-e  1- .  Bristo  w 
wrote  music  for  "RiP  ^^^^^^^inkle 
books  and  'hoth  were  more 
dramatic.  Tlie  De  Koven  music  is 
mediocre  in  craftsmanship,  monoton- 
ovis  as  to  rhythms  and  scored  wi tn- 
out  taste.  Binary  rhythm.s  rule  and  it 
was  aigreeulble  to  ha\  e  tliem  mter- 
•upted  iby  tihe.Thythnvof  ^^^l^"^ 
of  the  E-wo-rd  from  "Siegfried,  which, 
»rnVost  t^ikes  ViaWe  the  Ibowiing 
scene  and  the  scene  V^foeiin^ 
That  Iwwling  episode  is  -the  apex  of 
the  invertebrate  action. 

The    performance,   was  mediocre. 
No  one  sang  save  the  foreign-b«m 
members  of  the  cast,  and  the  diction 
of  the  natives  was  poor.  HaklanoK. 
Dufranne.   Huherdeam  and  Cotreuil 
we  understood,  Evelyn  Herbert  not 
at  ail,  except  when  she  said    I  wisn 
we  were  home."    This  speech  was  the 
hit  of  the  evenin-g  and  struck  an  in- 
timate chord.    Otherwise   the  young 
Avoman  is  amateurish  in  acting,  and 
singing,  and  her  voice,  not  one  ot 
fiualitv    was  drowned  by  the  noisy 
orchestral       accompaniment.  bhe 
.seemed  preoccupied  with  her  feet  as 
if  she  were  a  -centipede.  Her  success 
with  a  friendly  audience  was  not  to 
-be  denied.    When  she  flattened,  she- 
was  applauded;    when    she  missed 
cues,  she  was  applauded.    Her  work 
was  elementary.    She  belongs  m  'le- 
gitimate" comic  opera.    But  she  hps 
a  pleasant  smile  and  teeth  of  dazzling 
;  white.    Ergo— a    prima-donna!  Her 
colleague,     Edna     Darch.     sang  a 
strai-s'htiforward   legato,    though  her 
words  were  inaudible. 

Bakl-anoff  ns  Rip  was  a  big,  good 
humored  giant,  and  he  roared  ttie 
thunder  down.  No  attempt  was  made 
at  characterization.  Ho  might  have 
ijeeii  Pafner.  The  scenery  was  com- 
monplace,  and  the  conductor,  .^Jex- 
ander  Smollens,  did  hisji.'st  to  smother 
the  voices.  Perhn.p?-  h'-  knew.  The 
audience,  a  large  oU'-.  applauded  as 
if  at  a  Broadway  fir.sl  night  of  oper- 
etta and  always  at  the  wrong  place. 
This  "Rip  Van  V.'iukle"  does  not 
belong  in  grand  opera.  On  a  smaller 
I  stage  it  might  sound  better  titan  it  is. 


if  a  Kize, 
■  1  Il.-in-. 
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By  Rich«rel  AldricK 


Ihrca   aetn   mid   neveii   si-t-ues.  "o'''' 

i-;i.giiBii  by  rei-.  y  M»"'^»>«- .  Ji*^- 

nu:  late  Itt-Binald  De  Kovi-n.    Al  Uie  MX-, 

'i>^;::?',;i   .•.•.■.•.v.v.'rr.nV'No^ 

;  Vup'Xn  VvinM..-.  c;«orK«  »a'V«"°(f 

Iteildl-l.-U   11^^3011  ',','','<"'",,  ,.I,.r.„n 

l.lrcU  .Spii.vSiidii.vvll  Kdouard  "t™" 

.VlchoUs  \  ortdcr  t  UBtav  H"'"'' 

.Un  v>iu  Uummel  rr>,oi| 

Hail.  Van  Biimniel  Howard  CaiioU 

Conductor.  Alexander  Bmallciis. 


i,..i.ni-H.  Mini.  Hf~s»mTii.;  ,■"  I, 

iiK-ntal.  1-,    plc-lui.   -e-.  . 

.ociiptlvo  charaetei  :  inii;  i.-  "*  pir».- 

intf  and  dlvertinK,  .iiicKe;ii  inK  no  pi 
leiTi.^  ynri  puttlne  no  .strain  upon  me 
listrnei-'s  attctitinii.  .Sueli  '>'"»'';.  ""i^'',, 
up  the  whole  of  the  opera.  It  on<n 
boidpr.^.  in  fiif  t.  upon  the  operetta  «i.\  i'- 
and  the  oprrclla  f^ellnii— not  unnatural 
nvllh  .-iieli  a  .subjed  and  wilh  a  t''e->  " 
'm«nt  .so  senerully  elose  to  the  humoious 
land  gay.  .Many  of  lUe  solos  are  P""^; ' 
Ins;  there  „re  duels,  aH  that -between 
Hip  and  I'elerUle  hi  ihe  first  act  that 
give  pleasure  and  gain  applause.  Ihei. 
is  a  frequent  ie<-our.se  lo  dance  rhythm-  . 
land  the  waltz  appeals  to  be  the  ravom., 
movement  of  the  Uiiteli  In  the  tat.sKill.s. 


him    not.    Comic  opeia 


Pianist  and  VIollnst  Heard. 

Olfa  Sleeb.  pianist,  and  Sasc-ha  Jacob- 
inoff,  violin,  appeared  nt  Aeolian  Hall 
last  evening  in  a  joint  l  eeital  wliich  they 
opened  -v^lth  the  sonata  of  ("e.'ar  Franck. 
to  the  evident  enjoyment  of  their  bou.sr. 
Miss  Steeb,  who  i.s  possibly  new  to  the 
local  stage,  is  an  arti.st  of  merit:  -she 
-T>'as  heard  in  two  groups  of  solos  rang- 
ing from  Rameau  to  Ravel.  Mr.  .Jacob- 
inoff,  a  Philadelphia,  already  familiar 
hera,  played  a  cradle  song  by  Regcr.  an 
arrangement  by  Franko  from  "  Coq 
d'Or,"  and  "  The  Call  of  the  Plain.?." 
by  Rubin  Goldmark. 

Weber't  "Oberon."  Sung  Again. 

Weber's  "  Oberon  "  -nas  repeated  at 
the  Metropolitan  last!  evening,  the  cast 
including  Mmcs.  PonseKc.  Delaunois  and 
Howard.  Meesr.-!.  :MartinelIi.  Diaz.  Anan- 
lan  and  Martino.  A  large  audience  wit- 
nessed the  performanees.  which  was  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Bodanzky. 

As  Dua  and  d'Angelo  were  ill.  their 
rOlei"  were  sung  by  Chalmers  and 
^Schlegel. 

Mabel   Corlew   Smith  'bings.  |, 

Mj'.bel  t'orle-iv  .-smith,  a  soloist  in  the  |  j 
Church    ot    the    Pilgrims,    v\  Iui.-ji-    first  |  i 
recital  attracted  a  large  aii  ii- 
terday  at  Aeolian  Hall,  gave-  li- 
pleasure   In  l'"  ;;i-rif, 

such   as   Ti-onii--'i  ■      -  -uniiinr 
Alexander    Gvui  '^c^  ^   moi  e 

Hvnin   to   the   Sun,"  among   

oees.  or  I^ester's  "  iJeath  of  the  .Vig-lil- 


'I'he  Chicago  Opera  Company  produced 
another  new  opera  last  evening  at  the 
Lexington  Theatre— an  American  compo- 
,  silion.   "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"   the  music 
by  the  late.  Reginald  de  Koven,  the  book 
by  Percy  Mackaye.    Thus,  like  the  Met-^ 
lopolilan  Opera  Company,  does  it  en-  | 
'i  courage,  as  it  has  eneouraged   in  the  , 
past,  American  art.    The  production  oC  \ 
I  this  opera  in  his  home  city  within  ,  two  j 
w-eeks  ot  the  composer's  death  has  some-  j 
thing-  pathetic  to  those  who  liave  de-  | 
rived  pleasure  from  his  music  for  many  i 
years  past,  and  .-omething  grievous  for  | 
his  friends.    As  in  this  la.st  work  of  the! 
compose.-,  he  and  Mr.  Mackaye  had  col-  ^ 
laborated  before,  in  the  opcia  of  '*  The  | 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  produced  at  the  | 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  thi-ee  .seasons 
age.    Both  composer  and  librettist  arc 
well  known  to  thi.s  public,  which  needed 
to  set  in  motion  no  far-reaching  conjee-- 
tures  a.s  to  what  kind  ot  an  opera  woul-a 
1  be  heard.  ,       ,  .  ,    ,  „ 

■  Kip  Van  Winkle  "  they  have  styled  a  , 
•■  folk  opera."     The  justice  of  the  title 
need  not  now  be  debated  nor  defended. 
It  is  evident  what  the  authors  ot  the 
opera  meant  by  it.    Mr.  Maclcaye  points 
out  in  his  preface  to  his  libretto  thai 
Washington  Irving  in  writing  his  popu- 
lar storv  look  a  folk  tale  of  hoary  an- 
ticiuiiv  and  wide  dissemination  and  ga\e 
it  an  abiding  place  in  the  Catskill  MpLi"t- 
ains.  along  the  Upper  Hudson,  -w  UK  the 
local  color  and  the  per.sonages  fitted  to 
the  region— primitive  Outeh  settlers  and 
the   ghosts   of    tlie    man    whom  IrAinf; 
called  Hendriek  Mud.son  and  of  his  crew- 
from   the   HvAt  .Moon,   though  it  should 
be   said   that   Hudson   w^s  an  Kngllsh- 
man.  named  Henry,  always  calleu  him- 
self Henry,  and  is  always  written  down 
a--.  Henrv  in  tlie  contracts,  still  extant, 
matie  with  him  by  his  Dutch  employers, 
til.   Dutch  llast  India  Company.  I 
Mr    Maeka\-e    also    jjoints   out   m    his  i 
nirfH.-.-  tlKit  'the  l>-r;enil  in  oni-  form  or 
.^.-,,,tl,.-r  (-xists  in  places  as  far  apart  iis  . 
Japan,    Central    Asia    and;- the    HarU ; 
Mountains.    He  mcnlion.s  also  ''O^'  '  1^^  i 
ing's    vcr.sion    was    amplified    b>  Uion 
Boucicaul  in  tlie  play  which  .los.-ph  -I e  - , 
feison  acted  for  .so  m;iny  '  "  I 

Mackaye  felt  equa  l.-.-  ;.t   lib.  it.- 
velop  the  ancient  le---nd  in  «'-<  omI,.  nee 
with  his  own  requirements.       He  sa>.s 
U-u  y  that  those  who  compare  the. opera  i 
"ith  the  storv  by  Washingon  ir-^^ing  oi 
UK   plav  acted  by  Jefferson    will  find  j 
mm-f-  differences  than  resemblances.  i 
Tn'  thT'opera  .Rip   i-s   ''-trothed     no.  ; 

^^-^b?^  ^:.fdin^  )f i;  .^rl£.  it 

UhVed  bv  Mr.  Mackaye,  .si.ster  of  1-tip 
bKrothcd.    He  tells   them   the  story  ot 
Hudson  and   his  gho.stly  crew  bowline 
in    the   mountains,   when   in   a  suddi-n 
thunder  shower  Hudson<*appears  and  in- 
V  tcs  Rip  and  Peterkee-the  others  has- 
ng  fled-to  a  midnight  game  of  nim- 
pins,  offering  him  a  magie  fla.sk  as  a 
wedding  gift.    Peterke...  pi-om.ses  to  h,-  , 
him   get    the   fla.sU.    :in.    .ll"->  ,,^,'-^':"*.  '  ' 
nisht  up  into  tlie  n-ii.iintain>.  duU  find 
"nl  their  host  and  Joining  in  the  gaiiv; 
Peterkee  returns  with  _thc  fla.sk..  wh- 
«he  has  won.  and  -which  .she    ude.^  m 
Rip's  cottage  as  she  passe.s.  '"''"'c 
himself,   who   has   been   pplied   with  ,i 
.sleeping  potion,  falls  into  his  ^went;, - 
year  slumber.  . 

The     years     having     gone     b> , 
awakens     to     find     himself  old 
weather-beaten.       .Starting  down 
mountain,  he  enters  hi.s  old  home. 
hi    ruins,    .iust   as   Peterkee,.  grown  to 
voung-wonianhood,  is  searching  foi  the 
Jlask^-^here  .she  left  it.    Rut  her  father 
comes  and  huri-ies.  her  away,  before  she 
recognizes  her  old  playfellow,  to  hei  im- 
pending wedding  with  Han.s  van  Bum- 
nfcl.     f.es.-ending  to  the  village,  Rip  is 
moeUed  .md  beaten  as  a  besgar.  till  he 
s    befriended    by    Peterkee.    w^ho  give.s 
him  as  aims  the  magic  flask     A  drauglit 
from  it  at  once  brings  H"c'=^o"  «">^  jf." 
,  his  crew  in  wedding  array,      >i f 
is  put  back  twenty  years  to  his  >outh, 
'  un<l  promptly  marries  Peterkee 

Ml    this    is    done,    as    Mr.    Mackaj  c 
states,  to  make   living's  story  suitable 
for  an  opera.     No  doubt  it  affords  the 
i-onventional    properties    of  •jP.^^'^'y- 
whi.^h    the  story  lacks:   the      love  - 
terest  "    the   little   plpaymatc.    the  mi- 
nos.sible    <-oineidenees,    the  introduction 
of\he  magic  fla.sk  and  the  eonscquqcnt 
oxoeditiou.s  denouement  of  Rip's  magic 
?e.storation  to  >-outh.  and   his  reduction 
f,e rebv  to  an  age  suitable  to  marry  his 
ittle    playmate.     But    it    .somehow  all 
,-,vors  more  of  the  artifieiai  and  (onvoii- 
,  iional  dodges  of  toe  libretto-maker  than 
!  [;  does  of  the  sincerity  and  artlessness 

i°VeompaHson  of  "  Van  AVinkle '• 
I  v-il!i  "  Hansel  and  Gretel  has  been 
1  suggested :  but  it  is  hardly  PO-''*.'''.'':, 
The  author  of  the  German  lioretto  dealt 
i  frankly   with    folk    material   only,  ana 


Kip 
and 
the 
now 


1  or 


iranKiy    «iiii    lui"    .....vv,..„.    ■ 

introduced  no  operatic  devices  of  her 
;  own  .Vlso,  Mr.  de  Koven  has  u.-^ed  no 
f,  material  drawn   from   folk  musie^^_nor 

any  music  of  iiis  own  composition  based 
on  that  material.  Nor  was  U.  under  tlie 
circumstances,  at  all  possible  for  him 
to  do  so:  for  the  suitable  material  di.i 
not  exist.  He  did  the  only  tiling  li'- 
could  have  done,  and  that  was  to  write 
mu3i(-   of  Ills   own.   frankl,\    of   a  gay, 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  laet  editUm) 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  -well- 
wishers  of  a  native  or  national  school 
of  opera  will  not  take  it  too  much  to 
heart  if  there  is  a  critical,  or  even  a 
popular,  record  of  dissappolntment  over 
the  opera  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  which  had 
its  first  performance  in  New  York  by 
the  Chicago  ppera  Company  at  the: 
Lexington  Theater  last  night. 

Concerning  the  popular  verdict  we : 
are  a  little  in  doubt,  though  there  wai ; 
a  plentiful  punctuation  of  the  per- 
formance with  applause  and  an  obvious 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
to  like  the  work  at  all  hazards  and  as 
much  as  possible. 

Magic  Flask  Introduced 
There  were,  indeed,  several  outbursts 
of  applause  the  spontaneity  and  sin- 
cerity of  which  were  unquestionable, 
and  they  came  after  the  numbers  which 
had  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the 
good  stiff  times  which  are  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  Mr.  De  Koven  and 
his  "Kobin  Hood,"  like  the  Bailor's  i 
chanty  sung  by  Dirck  Spuyten  Duyvil.l 
whom  Mr.  Mackaye,  the  author  of  tne  | 
book,  has  invented  to  be  a  companion 
of  Hendrick  Hudson  and  co-conspirator 
with  him  in  an  amazing  plot  to  send  a 
hoydenish  girl,  who  follows  Rip  up  the 
mountains,  homj  with  a  magic  flask, 
the  contents  of  which  are  to  be  nnbibed 
bv  Rio  twenty  years  later  and  make 
hfm  young  again,  BO  that  he  may  marry 
his  little  playmate. 

She  finds  the  flask  in  his  yuined  hut 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  prevent 
herself  from  being  married,  off  to  a 
man  of  steadier  habits  and  more 
money  but  less  poetry  than  Rip.  That 
Z  thi  substance  of  the  "ew  matter 
which  Mr.  Mackaye  has  introduced 
Tnto  the  old  legend,  and  very  queer 

matter  it  is.  „ttar 
There  was  enough  applause,  too,  after 
the  second  act,  which  deals  largely 
with  a  match  gartie  of  tenpins,  to 
bdng  Mr.  Mackaye  before  the  curta;n 
and  enable  him  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  late  collaDorator 
and  inform  the  audience  tnat  it  was 
just  a  year  ago  that  Mr.  Campanmi 
had  commissioned  him  and  Mr.  De 
Koven  to  write  an  opera  and  thus 
"make,  a  beginning  for  American 
dramatists  and  composers  upon  the 
American  stage."  That  beginning  seems 
always  to  be  making  but  never  made. 

"The  Canterbury  Pilgrims"  was  a 
beginning  two  years  ago;  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac"  a  beginning  some  years  be- 
fore that;  "The  Pipe  of  Desire  be- 
fore that;  "Madaline'  and  "Natoma 
before  that;  and  ever  so  many  operas 
stretching  back  in  time  to  before  tl^e 
beginnini  of  the  eighteenth  century 
before  that.  It  would  seem  that  m 
+v;  matteir  of  a  genuine  American 
opera^'we  i^evfr  are1.ut  are  always  to 

i^'while'we  are  not  quite  certein  of 

Eii-^c^i^^^ri^^wno'^^st 

ieilhe?  condemnation    or.  ja"\e".tatj'^" 
'for  any  considerable  period  of  time 
-     Besides,  it  is.  not  essential  to  th- 
I  development  of  a  national  art  that  a: 
orira  should  have  a.  native  Bubject  a 

rame  from  a  Czechish  composer,  and 
"^re  are  still  many  critics  and 
musrcians  who  refuse  to  be heve  that 
Dvorak  employed  American  idioms  or 
rpflected  an  American  spirit  in  the 
Ifife  compositions  which  he  thought 
typical  of  American  taste. 

As  for  the  material    of     KiP  Van 
,  Winkle,"  in  its  loveliest  form,  it  con- 
sistTonly  in  the  outward  vestments  of 
the   story-^its   local  habitation  and 

name.  .  «t.. 

There  Are  Other  Rips 

Those  have  become  endeared  to  our 
hearts  through  the'delightfully  quaint 
afd  whimsicSi  lomance  of  Min^^^^^^^ 

^-^"/•is  Is ^'d'aT  thf  hnis,"nof  on?y 
ISrCatski  ls!  burall  the  iiiUs  of  Ae 
world      In  the  legendary  lore  of  Eu- 

F-^iniref-ThrSw^s^airhim^wf 
T^n    the  Franks  cal  ed  him  Char- 

Sebastian    the  Britons    on  both  sH 
of  the  Endish  Channel,  Arthur. 
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I  .  AO  has    gone  toi 

.-Iceio  at  fv.:  MMiopoUtan.  is  onjycon- 
rinuing  the  deipei-  slumber  which  he^ 
began  wi.""  Wagner  was  stiU  la  the| 
loins  of  his  rtmote,  very  remote,  an-| 
cestors.  The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus 
waked  up,  after  slumbering  164  years,; 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle  after  only  twenty, 
to  find  a  new  government  in  place  of 
the  one  from  whose  persecution  they 
had  fled.  .  „,„ 

Outside  of  living's  romance,  the  Rip 
whom  a  ceneration  now  gro\vn  old  had 
taken  to  their  hearts  was  the  lovable 
old  vagabond  created  by  the  singularly 
amiable  genius  of  Joseph  Jefferson.  All 
the  other  sUgo  Rips  were  pinchbeck, 
.fefferson  developed  his  character  out 
if  B'.ucieault's  creation,  which  was  not 
ihe  first  of  the  stage  embodiments  of 
irving's  fancy.  As  the  precursors  of 
lefferson's  Rip  died  so  did  the  success 
ors,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  put 
on  the  dramatic  habiliments  which 
Jefferson  placed  in  their  hands. 

If  the  lyric  Rip  Van  Winkle  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Mackaye  and  Reginald  de 
Koven  dies  it  will  only  be  one  of  sev- 
.  ral  opferas  m  the  subject  which  were 
born  with  the  seed  of  mortality  In- 
them,  the  ugh  they  were  all  more 
(Iramatirally  vertebrate  than  Mr. 
Mackaye's  singularly  amorphous  thing 
which  he  calls  a  "folk-opera."  Their 
librpttists,  though  they  did  not  make 
n  poetical  voyage  "nor'-nor'-east  of  the 
Milky  Way  and  scu'-sou'-west  of  the 
Dipper"  in  an  effort  to  double  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  adhered  close  enough 
to  the  old  story  to  be  intelligible. 
Some  Other  Operas 

As  for  the  composers,  three  of  them 
at  least  were  better  musicians  than 
the  late  Mr.  De  Koven.  Two  Amer- 
icans, a  Frenchman  and  an  Italian 
were  among  them.  They  were,  re- 
spectively, George  F.  Bristow,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety; Jules  Jordan,  Planquette,  the 
composer  of  "The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
r.iandy,"  and  Franco  Leoni,  the  com-, 
poser  of  "L'Oracolo,"  which  has  en- 
dured oh  the  stage  of  tne  Metropolitan! 
Opera  House  for  several  seasons. 

We  heard  Planquette's  opera  at  the 
Standard  Theater  in  1882,  an^  re- 
member it  as  a  failure,  Idespite  its 
pretty  music,  but  more  particularly  as 
ihe  work  in  which  we  first  saw  Richard 
Mansfield,  who  tried  to  help  it  along 
by  interpolating  a  pretty  German  folk-  ; 

song,  which  he  sang  with  nice  voice  ana 
fine  art. 

Of  the  operas  of  Mr.  Jordan  and 
Signor  Leoni  we  know  nothing,  but 
we  heard  some  of  the  music  of  Mr. 
Bristow's  score  in  Steinway  Hall  at  a 
concert  of  the  Bank's  Glee  Glob  in  1884, 
and  right  well-wiade  mus;c  of  the  old 
operatic  kind  it  was. 

The  opera  had  had  stage  representa- 
tion at  Niblo's  Garden,  but  that  was 
before  we  were  recording  musical  do- 
ings in  New  York,  about  the  time,  we 
j  fancy,  when  other  men  who  also  we 
i  knew    were    making    operas    out  of 
!  American  tales — Arditi  out  of  Cooper's 
;  "Spy"    and    Maretzek  out  of  Irving's 
"Sleepy  Hollow."    But  we  must  put  a 
stop  to  this  memorial  maundering  or 
i  we  shall  never  come  to  Hecuba 
:     Of  one  thing  we    feel    certain — no 
,  librettist  before  Mr.  Mackaye  treated 
[  the  subject  as  he  has  done.    His  "folk 
opera"  is  tinique  in  many  respects,  but 
so  singular  in  nothing  else  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  dissipates  the  folk' 
or  human  element.      After    it  has 
[  served  to  introduce  a  few  personages 
bearing    familiar    names,    and  some 
others  who  are  the  children   of  his 
fancy,  the  folk  give  way  to  ghosts  and 
fairies  and  katydids,  whippoorwills  and 
'  bobolinks. 

The  good  old  Schiedam  schnapps  with 
which  the  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  used  to 
'  warm  the  cockles  of  his  heart  (and 
ours,  too)  is  replaced  by  a  magic 
draught  which  not  only  turns  back  the 
clock  twenty  years  for  Rip,  so  that  he 
may  marry  the  tomboy  whose  sister 
he  neglected  to  marry  in  the  first  act, 
keeping  the  hoyden  at  a  marriageable 
age  in  the  interim,  but  in  a  most  unac- 
countable manner  effaces  all  the  real 
people  of  the  story  except  Rip  and  his 
new  bride  and  rcpeoplcs  the  stage  with 
the  supernatural  folk  who  had  occu-  | 
pied  it  at  the  beginning.  | 
This  is  the  consequence  of  Mr. 
Muckaye's  eff'ort  to  remold  the  old| 
legend  for  poetical  and  operatic  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  remolding  with  a  ven-^ 
geance,  and  we  do  not  like  it.  We  doi 
not  approve  of  a  Dutch  ghost  who  singsi 
a  chanty  with  the  refrain  of  "Blow  thej 
Man  Down." 

Operatic  Choctaw 

Remembering  the  effect  which  used; 
to  be  made  by  the  scene  between  Ripj 
and   Hendrick   Hudson's  men   in  the 
mountain,   when    the    latter    left  all 
speech  to  Rip,  to  whose  questions  they 
replied  only  with  nods  and  gestures, 
and  reflecting  how  admirably  that  scene 
might  have  been  clothed  with  music 
I  which  would  have  heightened  its  solem- 
!  nity  and  supernaturalism,  we  cannot 
anprove    of    ghosts    which    are  not 
stly,  but  only  mad,  since,  as  Mad 
i^aret  argues  in  "Ruddigore,"  they 
■  HT  choruses  in  public  and  try  to  be 
I  Gilbertian   by  periodical  ejaculations 
I  like  "So!   most  decidedly  so!"    "Un- 1 
,  doubtedly,    no!"    "Urircsfrvedly  so!" 


HHOrr^  ■  lil^e  a  Dutch- 

men ■  century  who 

says  to  o.ie  ol  his  sailormen,  "Dirck, 
you're  rattled";  or  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Dutch-American  who  says,  "Here's 
how,  captain,"  and  "So  long  to  ye,"  in 
proposing  a  health,  and  who  speaks  of  a 
fit  of  intoxication  as  a  "jag." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
heard  these  things  last  night.  We  read 
them  in  the  book  of  the  opera  and 
hopefwily  trust  that  they  were  sung. 
On  that  point  we  can  say  nothing,  for 
not  two  dozen  words  were  intelligible 
to  us,  t- ough  we  had  had  the  help  of 
a  reading  of  the  libretto  and  listened 
attentively  and  wistfully. 

It  was  all  operatic  Choctaw,  that  of 
Evelyn  Herbert,  who  was  the  heroine 
of  the  opera  and  the  evening,  and  of 
Edna  Darch,  who  was  the  shrove  who 
would  not  wait  for  Rip  to  eome  back 
with  the  magic  flask  but  incontinently 
got  married  and  gave  birth  to  a-round 
dozen  of  children  before  Rip  woke  out 
of  his  drunken  sleep;  no  less  than 
that  of  Georges  Baklanoff,  who  was  an 
unfamiliar  Rip  Van  W'inkle,  or  Hector 
Dufranne  or  Edouard  Cotreuil  or  Gusr 
tave  Huberdeaij,  who  were  equally  un- 
familiar figures  as  Hendrick  Hudson, 
Dirck  Spuytenduyvil  and  Nicholas  Ved- 
der.  As  for  Edmond  Warner,  he  was 
a  stutterer,  Mr.  Mackaye  evidently 
thinking  that  the  misfortune  of  a  phys- 
ical impediment  of  speech  was  comic 
material.  It  did  not  make  the  char- 
acter of  Jan  Van  Bummel  funr^y;  it 
only  introduced  some  cackling  music 
in  the  orchestral  score. 

Though  the  opera  was  in  many  things 
a  disappointment  to  us,  we  fancy  that 
it  might  have  been  made  (still  can  be, 
for  that  mattter)  an  agreeable  enter- 
tainment by  a  simple  process  of  editing. 
It  needs  only  to  be  made  an  honest 
operetta  by  eliminating  all  of  the  mu- 
sic, except  the  set  songs,  solo  and 
ensemble.  This  would  not  remove  the 
I  light  o  Mr.  Mackaye's  disregard  of 
the  human  element,  but  it  would  let 
the  best  features  of  Mr.  De  Koven's 
music  stand  out  in  proper  relief,  and 
would  make  the  plot  as  well  as  the 
dialogue  intelligible. 

Lacks  Pretty  Music 
The  lure  which  the  librettist  held 
out  in  tbe  supernatural  scenes  was  one 
that  the  composer  had  not  the  ability 
to  follow.  Had  there  been  a  Humper- 
dinck  to  write  the  music  for  the  scene 
in  the  woods  and  mountains,  with  the 
voices  of  birds  and  insects  and  shortly 
echoes  of  human  voices,  mingled  in  a 
nature-symphony,  much  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kaye's adventure  into  fairUnd  would 
have  found  beautiful  justification. 

But  there  was  none  of  the  pretty 
music  which  the  poetical  device  in- 
vited, and  the  composer  had  not  at  his 
command  one  harmony  to  suggest  the 
supernaturalism  which  might  have  been 
made  to  fill  the  second  act. 

The  katydid?,  whippoorwills  and 
echoes  were  all  grossly  materialized, 
and  the  crew  of  the  Half  Moon  were 
rot  ghosts,  but  comic  opera  choristers. 
Ivluch  more  might  have  been  made  out 
of  the  scene  in  the  Catskills  by  mak- 
ing it  much  less  and  filling  the  smaller 
measure  with  music  of  the  kind  called 
for — uncanny,  haunted  and  haunting, 
ghostly. 

There  are  good  pictures  in  the  opera 
and  there  was  some  good  singing  by 
the  foreign  gentlemen.  Miss  Herbert 
lived  in  th^  oxygen-laden  atmosphere 
of  the  musical  comedy  stage,  and  was 
so  incessantly  occupied  with  her  arms 
and  legs  that  she  did  not  sing  as  well 
as  she  probably  can  or  as  she  would 
have  sung  had  she  been  more  heedful 
of  the  fact  that  her  voice  frequently 
takes  on  a  wiry  edge. 


"Cleopatra's       Ni^it"  —  MetropoBtan 

Cleopatra  Mme.    Frances  Alda 

Meiamoun  Orville  Harrold 

Mardion  Miss  Jeanne  Gordon 

Ira.s  Miss    Marie  Tiffany 

Mark   Antony.  ..  .Vincenzo  Rescliiglian 

The    Eunuch  Millo  Picco 

Chief   Officer  Louis  d'Angelo 

Conductor — Gennaro  Papi. 


ijlood.  'Tliere  i.s  a^swilt  ^sacrificial  death 
by  the  draining^  of  the  poisoned  eup. 
Ai'd  around,  above  and  over  all  is  a 
whelming  outpour  o£  ungoveined  human 
passion,  which  rude  persons  call  lust. 

There  has  been  a  considerably  en- 
larged publication  of  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  prima  donna.s  of  late.  By  some 
recondite  connection  it  recalls  the  pert 
answer  of  Alois  Burgttaller  to  Hein- 
•rich  Conried  when  that  actor-manager 
tried  to  show  the  tenor  how  to  pose  his 
limbs  in  "Parsifal.'"  He  .mpatiently  ex- 
claimed, "I  do  not  sing  with  my  legs." 
But  perhaps  that  is  another  story.  Jlr. 
Hadiey's  opera,  at  any  rate,  will  have 
to  stand  on  its  own  legs  and  not  on 
those  of  any  singer  . 

Spectacle    Flaming   and  GarLsh. 

A  description  of  this  latest  opera  is 
by  no  means  easily  accomplished.  The 
spectacle  is  so  flaming,  so  garish,  so  be- 
wildering to  the  senses  that  one  retires 
in  some  confusion  before  the  extraor- 
dinary production.  The  music  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  picture  in  any  in- 
telligible account  of  the  doings  on  the 
stag'e.  One  beholds  the  vast  and  lofty 
Egj'ptian  chamber  in  which  rcoo.ses  the 

crystalline  water  of  Cleopatra's  bath.  It 
might  'be  the  titanic  vault  of  oHl  Cheops' 
pyramid  itself. 

Theatric  preparation  having  been 
mads  for  the  entrance  of  the  prima 
donna,  the  historic  harge,  manned  by 
local  Ethiopians,  floats  into  eight,  with 
Cleopatra  Alda  reposing  in  ladylike 
ennui  on  a  well  padded  stern  transom. 
Mr.  Hadiey's  orchestra,  always  handled 
with  the  skill  of  a  master  of  instru- 
mentation, reeks  with  sensuous  sighings 
and  lush  liarmonies. 

The  Queen  confesses  that  life  bores 
her.  She  r^ould  be  loved,  but  how  shall 
a  queen  knoiw  whe.n  she  is  loved?  She 
cries,  "O  Gods  .give  me  proof  that  I  am  , 
oved  because  I  am  mV  woman's  self.'  ' 
Miss  Pollock's  language  is  all  of  this 
type.  AVith  this  cry  of  the  Queen  Mr. 
Hadley  abandons  mere  arioso  and 
es.says  a  lyric  utterance  which  is  we'.l 
planned,  appropriate  and  melodious. 

Then  comes  the  shooting  of  the  arrow 
bearing  the  message,  "I  love  you."  See 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Cleopatra!  Every  de- 
sire must  be  gratified.  And  so  there 
must  be  another  passionate  lyric — 
'Splendid  audacity,  to  pierce  my  heart 
with  one  swift  dart."  She  has  to  sing 
even  such  words  as-  '  'audacity."  NO; 
wonder  she  feels  thae  heat  and  presently 
prepares  for  the  bath.  ' 

Let  no  prudish  soul  take  fright.  Mme. 
Alda's  preparations  are  most  discreet. 
One  looks  where  she  walks  and  how, 
and  one  admires  'the  prospect.  But 
Cleopatra  is  no  Zaza,  and  her  disrob- 
ia  of  the  world,  but  not  of  the  flesh  or 
the  devil.  As  she  is  about  to  step  into 
the  bath  she  shrieks.  Meiamoun  comes 
up  from  the  water,  as  in  Gautier's  tale, 
and  the  affair  begins.  Mardion,  a  slave, 
who  is  enamored  of  Meiamoun,  urges 
him  to  slay  himself  while  he  is  yet  pure, 
and  when  he  expresses  his  readiness 
to  sell  his  soul  for- the  Queen's  em- 
brace, kil\s  herself.  This  inessential 
but  cheering  episode  ended  Cleopatra 
and  Meiumoim,  throbbing  with  their 
new  passion,  move  from  the  scene  as 
the  act  concludes. 

The  se.jond  act  is  simple  enough.  In 
a  monstrou.s  hall,  decorated  with  hippo- 
dromic  grcte.sques,  the  queen's  guests' 
gorg«  them.selves  in  ancient  mann  till  ' 
plunged  in  the  now  obsolete  state  of 
drunkenness,  they  revel  in  a  tumultuous 
orgy.  The  women  seduction  incarnate, 
the  men  boundlessly  licentious,"  say.s 
Miss  Pollock  in  her  glowing  stage  direc- 
tions. Cleopatra  entertains  her  lover 
with  a  dance  of  Greek  girls.  This  is  one 
of  the  happiest  moments  of  Mr.  Hadiey's 
score.  There  is  a  glow  of  the  true  spirit 
here  and  a  well  contrived  contrast  to  th^ 
general  character  of  the  music  of  the| 
tragedy.  ' 

1 

Hadiey's    Orgy  3Iasii'. 

A  little  later  oomes  a  dance  of  desert 
women.  Again  the  modest  reviewer 
hides  behin  dMiss  Pollock's  stage  direc- 
tions. "Guests  grow  more  licentious — 
some  lie  entwined  as  they  watch,  others 
snatch  at  the  dancing  girls,  who,  too  ex- 
hausted to  resist,  are  seized  bodily  and 
carried  screaming  and  laughing  to  hid- 
den spots  of  the  garden.^'  Reader,  it 
really  is  not  so  bad  when  you  see  it, 
and  Mr.  Hadiey's  orgy  music  makes  re- 


"Cleopatra's  Night,"  opera  in  t^-o  acts, 
the  libretti  by  Alice  Leal  Pollrfck,  the 
music  by  Henry  Kimball  Hadley,  was 
performed   at   the   Metropolitan  Opera 

House  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  first  spectable  reservations 
time  on  any  stage.  It  had  the  honor  of  Cleopatra  draws  renewed  passionate 
officiating  as  the  first  number  in  a  protestations  from  iIfeia.in.oun._He  must 
"double  bill,"  of  which  that  veteran  of  r-^.= — 

,"  I 'repeat  the  magic  words. 


a  hundred  such  encounters,  "Pagliacci 
was  the  second. 

The    libretto   of   the   new  American 


I  love  you,' 

and  he  sings  a'^lyHc  which  has  wai-m 
melody,  and  yet  protests  rather  feebly. 
The    dawn    begins   to   pale   the  stars. 


opera,  the  tenth  to  be  released  to  I  ^^^o^.-^.^VouTd  -bid  the  sun  tarry,  but 
multitude    by   Giulio   Gatti-Casazza,    >s  :  f,;™;^/^^  poisoned  cup  enters  on 


by 

founded  on  the  story,  "Une  'Nuit  de  Cloo- 
patre."  'by  Thecphilc  Gautier.  The  book 
follows  the  tale  in  the  general  outline, 
but  is  not  intimately  associated  with 
Gautier's  work  in  the  matters  of  detail 
or  in  literary  workmanship. 

The  legend  might  well  woo  and  win 
the  throbbing  spirit  of  the  contemporary 
dramatist  or  composer.  Be  he  impres- 
sionist or  veritist,  he  must  here  find  ma- 
terials rich  in  suggestion.  Cleopatra's 
bath  is  a  place  for  all  those  unblushing 
candors  of  the  body  which  are  now 
practised  by  the. stage.  There  is  disrob- 
ing for  the  bath.  There  are  sumptuous, 
di.splays  of  the  fleshly  upholsteries  of  the 
female  form.  There  is  a  laanquet  in 
i^Jch  the  two  sexes  mingle  in  wildest 
^y.  _  There  is  some  spilling  of  human 


Schedule  time.  The  Roman  trumpets 
1  sounding  much  like  those  of  Richard 
Strauss,  announce  the  approach  of 
Antony.  Meiamoun  drains  the  beaker 
'  and  dies.  ,         ,  „ 

I  Slaves  lav  him  on  a  couch,  and  the 
'  Queen  weeps  and  kisses  the  dead  face 
Antony's  officer  thrusts  the  splendid 
strength  of  the  Roman  soldiers  garb 
into  the  lascivious  abode  and  proclaims 
the  .presence  of  his  lord,  who  presently 
calls  from  without.  Cleopatra  sings 
her  last  solo  lamentoso  moderate.  Her 
remarkable  heart  may  break,  but  one 
can  hear  about  it  calmly.  The  lady 
climbs  the  stairs  to  meet  Antony,  and 
1  th2  unseen  chorus  prays  for  ram — per- 


I'! 


liaijs  to  I  Lp.Liii.<h  the  bath 

It  is  a  good  theme  for  opera  music, 
and  Mr.  Hadley  has  done  generally  well 
with  it.  .  He  has  committed  the  dialogue  | 
to  a  fluent  artioso  and  evaded  the  aria 
formula  of  recitative.  All  his  instru- 
mental and  choral  passages  are  well 
made.  The  acclaination  of  Cleopatra  in 
the  second  act  is  excellent  opera  writing. 
It  is  not  unconventional,  but  what  other 
living  composer,  except  perhaps  Puccini 
o"  Strauss,  would  have  handled  the  situ- 
ation better? 

The  feeling  of  the  solo  utterances  and 
all  the  lyric  proclamations  of  emotion, 
for  this  musician  seizes  every  opportun- 
ity to  write  song,  are  always  correct. 
The  music  has  the  .lecessary  quality  of 
sensuousness.  It  is  suited  to  the  dis- 
closure of  purely  physical  excitements. 
It  is  always  melodious,  but  possibly  some 
listeners  will  find  it  too  finely  moulded. 
It  there  was  anything  worth  singing  in- 
this  brutal  love  it  might  have  been 
sung  in  savage,  large  limbed  phrises. 
Mr.  Hadiey's  themes  are  elegant,  grace- 
ful, winnin.?,  but  not  tumultuous  in  feel- 
ing. 

Doiibtless  much  will  be  said  aliout 
Miss  Pollock's  libretto,  but  it  seems 
1  ardly  worth  while.  The  style  is  stilted 
and  unnatural  throughout.  It  is  not 
rhapsodic  prose,  blank  verss  nor  v  rs 
libre.  it  is  frequently  not  singab'.!'-. 
But  composers  of  to-day  seem  not  to  Ijc 
uverexacting  about  their  librettos. 

Theatrical  Glorleii  Devised. 

The  production  of  the  work  is  in 
keeping-  with  the  present  methods  of 
the  -Metropolitan.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  'indicate  that  theatrical  glories  of 
imposing  character  have  been  devised. 
Both  scenes  have  the  radical  defect  of 

placing  a  background  much  too  brilliant 
behind  the  iirotagonists.  But  splendors 
we  must  have  at  all  hazards. 

Of  all  elements  in  the  performance 
the  most  subtle  and  intangible  is  the 
'cieopatra  of  Mme.  Alda.  It  teaches  us 
that  too  many  hysterical  stories  have 
been  told  about  the  serpent  of  old  Nile. 
!she  was  yesterday  no  mere  gypsy,  no 
ancient  Carmen,  no  royal  drab,  but  a 
gentlewoman,  a  daughter  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, the  adored  of  a  Caesar — Julius 
loved  her  before  Antony — and  a  woman 
of  pride  and  queenly  deportment.  Miss 
Pollock  makes  her  talk  like  a  wanton 
disguising  sheer  desire  under  the  cloiik 
of  a  Queen's  natural  wish  to  be  loved 
tor  herself. 

Mme.  Alda  makes  her  a  Greek  lady, 
noi  too  skittish  about  morals  to  be  sure, 
greatly  delighted  with  the  ample  pro- 
portions of  Meiamoun  and  able  to  enjoy 

an  amour  without  entire  loss  of  dignity.  I 
She  was  beautiful  to  see  and  she  both 
wore  and  tooft  off  some  fine  garments. 
Also  she  sang  her  music  very  -well, 
though  in  .places  it  seemed  not  alto- 
gether kind'  to  her  voice, 
i  Orville  Harrold  was  a  plump  and 
pleasing  Meiamoun.  A  passionate  lover 
might  effectively  be  of  a  slenderer  build, 
1  but  physical  qualities  cannot  be  put  on 

at  will  He  made  love  warmly  and  sang 
1  admirably.  Furthermore  one  could 
'  understand  pretty  much  all  he  siad.  But 

this  brings  us  again,  to  the  vexed  topic 

of  opera  in  English.  How  much  of  the 
'  text  did  the  audience  hear?  The  writer 
'  cannot  answer,   but  he  himself  heard 

less  than  25  per  cent,  of  it. 

Miss  Jeanne  Gordon  was  a  very  good 

looking  Mardion.    The  others  had  little 

enough  to  do. 


"Cleopatra's  Nig'ht,"  an  opera  ini 
two  acts,  text  by  Alice  Leal  Pollock,  j 
m'usic  by  Henry  Hadley,  was  pro- 
duced ^or  the  "first  time  o-nywhere" 
at  the  Metrcpolitaa  Opera  House  yes- 
terday afternoon.    The  high  number 
of    the    opus— 90 — reveals    the  fact 
that   there  ii*'  no  other  native-born 
composer  endowed  w:ith  the  versa- 
tility,  facility,  gift  of  melody  and 
solid    musical    attainments    of  Mr. 
Hadley.    He  has  successfully,  essayed 
every    musical     form     and  style. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  his  symphonic 
poem   "Salome"   was  played  by  the 
New  S-vmphony  Orchestra  under  his 
direction;  the  critical  consen.sns  was 
that   fantasy   and   color-sense  were 
admiralbly  embodied  in  the  music  ot 
this  still  young  man.    He  is  prolix 
at  times,  for  he  writes  too  much  and 
with  too  much  ease,  ibut  at  his  best 
he  is  alwavs  worth  listening  to,  and 
we  found  him  at  his  best  in  "Cleo- 
patra's Night."    Here  is  the  cast  ot 
the  opera,  which  was  sung  m  Eng- 

Clewiatn   ...On-ille  Harmld 

mffiSS" J<»n.ne  .  Jord-n 
Marie  Antnony    .     ^j^rie  'l^ifJariv 

??;i«f%^r ::::::::::::: -i^^  yy.\n^<io 

^  i?cilenS  dinc«  by  Bortna.  GaJU.  Prom,.r. 
daiseuie     Florence  Kudoiph,  (iuw.ppe  BoplR-llj 

The  proud  sun  of  old  Egypt  h.i'. 
-been  -pouring  upon  the  parched  Ian  ! 
ifls  splendid  fbuming  rays.  Day  an  l 
night' the  air  was  a^  if  it  had  com- 
from  the  mouth  of  hell.  Cleopatra  b.  - 
loved  ajy  gods,  imen  and  other  ar-,t- 
mals,  was  profoundlo^  ^^^l^^;' 
James  would  have  said  abysm.Tib 
bored.  Theophile  Gautier.  master  cl 
purple  prose,  was  contented  to  write 
ennuied.  Now,  w-hen  a  ^•o,:n^r  lady 
of  roval  blood,  with  lUnv  u- 


CTs,  is  weary  oi  li 
revolt;  revolt  aii  i 
and  cinrumstaiWcN.  s.^  : 'i.  uj>air.i 
be-lled.  The  sUapo  of  her  imperial 
nos©  could  ha\*-  .ilteretl  the  drs^iny 
at  nations:  Vial  Pascal  has  comraem-/ 
od  nipon,  Thr  color  of  her  hfiir  set 
warrins-  sex- liii.j)ulses.  She  was  a 
tiger  cat  wJth  the  nym,ph»raanla- com- 
plex. Wde  to  the  JiicJkless  mortal 
w-lio  crossed  her  caprice  when  she 
wius  m  the  mood  rdtllant!  Shake- 
spttiro  etnptled  her  soul  with  mag-- 
nifloent  rhotorio  •  -  and  it,  is  a  soul 
worth  spiUlii-  in  his  play.  Kor  Gautier 
she  was  n  siJi>erl>  animal;  .for  Bernard 
Shaiw  a  tea.sjtig  ,.q-irl  hailing:  from  tho 
"ould  sod,"  thouffh  she  hadi  ibeeh 
moraUy  trailed  in  cockney  .land,. 
Cerome  painted  her  rigid  a.<t  a  candl^. 
and  quite  as  nude,  Slwiniburne  sansf, 
her  .praise  and  every  .film  vam.piro'j 
in  the  world  aspires  to  portray  her  j 
wripKling  fascinations.  ' 

My  kingtlftm  for  a  man!  she  thought  I 
the  hot  day  .sh<.  returned  irom  the  I 
Nile  festiv-iil  on  a  barpe  iwith  an  aprl- 
cot-oolored  sail,  w-eary  wit'h  the  ^ 
pomp,  .weary  from  Hje  itrid  air;  ajbove  ' 
all,  wearj'  with  her  loneliness,  Cleo- 
patra WHS  not  a  bachelor-slrl  either 
temporamenUtlly  or  Tsy  trainini,'.  She 
revolted  against  her  enforced  ab- 
stinence. And  Mark  Antony  forty 
leagued  aiway!  He  might  as  well 
have  been  the  man  in  the  opoon.  Jn 
this  case  distance  ilenl  no  enohant- 
inent  to  tlie  fancy  of  the  amorous 
Queen.  Temper  exacerbated,  she 
stalked  fnom  the  ferry  (boat  and  her 
attendants  t!.-eml3lied.  To  make  the 
situation  unlbeara,ble  some  Qiardy 
rover  shot  an  arroiw  at  her  which 
contained  ft  valentine  with  the  im- 
mortal lie  wfitten  on  papyrus,  "I 
love  you!"  .She  "believed  it!  she,  the 
heroine  of  axhimdrect  adventures. 
Later  the  bold  rwriter.  a  Josoph  as  to 
chastity,  siwims  into  h<?r  ken  toy  way 
of  her  Ixath.  She  is  disrobed.  Yet  she 
Is  shocked.  A  false  note  in  her 
psychology.  No  matter.  All  is.  par- 
donable wihen  all  is  comprehended. 
CJeopatm  had  interior  reasons  we 
shall  never  understand.  Then  the 
bargain  is  struck.  She  spares  the  life 
of  the  rash,  intruding  fool  -for  one 
night  iHe  is-  willing  to  pjay  the  i 
deatih  penalty  for  those  few  precious 
hours.  A  precious  fiction,  indeed.  The 
commodity  is  too  cheap  for  any  man 
to  pay  such  a  price.  However,  opera 
the  land  of  make-.believe,  and 
(Sautier's  slave  goes  to  the  imperial 
couch  and  his  doom.  Another  "splen- 
did scarlet  sin,"  as  fledgling  poets 
used  to  sing  in  the  naughty  nine- 
ties, i 

He  swallows  the  poison, — looking 
the  picture  of  drowsy  deit^  Gam 
brinus.  Cleopatra  is  rather  regretful. 
Her  maid,  Mardion,  'has  committed 
suicide  because  of  unrequited  passion 
for  tier  Queen's  lover.  And  now  an- 
other corpse!  Buit  it  is  too  late.  The 
.sonorous  challenge  of  Antony's 
trumpet  is  heard,  and,  not  withoujt  a 
certain  professional  anxiety,  the 
Queen,  after  a  falsetto  farewell,  goes 
to  the  newest  customer.  Truly, ' 
Kiipling  is  rigiht.  It  is  the  oldest  pro- 
fession in  the  world,  -whether  prac- 
tised in  a  palace  or  a  pig-pen.  The ' 
exigencies  of  tlhe  operatic  stage  de- 1 
manded  an  aria  at  the  close,  therefoyj 
Chanigiinig  the  G-autier  story  and  dam- 
aging its  dramatic  integrity.  We  1 
prefer  the  origiinal  version  as  being 
more  in  consonance  with  the  char- 
acter of  Cleopatra.  She  has  only  elain 
one  more  slave!  Mark  Anthony  iin- 
denstand's.  But  Mr.  Hadley'a  diibret- 
fst  portrays  a  woman  entertaining 
pity  for  her  comipanion  of  a  night,  an 
essentially  false  note.  Pity  was  not 
in  the  pantheon  of  the  antique  god. 
Pity  came  into  the  w-orld  waith  Chris- 
itjamty,  which  possibly  accounts  for 
the  oceans  of  ,blood  pioiusly  shed  ever 
since  in  its  name. 

Such  is  the  main  ilin'e  of  the  narra- 
tive, ti^nslated  into  the  vernacular  by 
Grace  Hull.  English  at  the  best  is 
not  ingratiating  when  sung,  apart  al- 
toigether  from  the  fact  that  when  it  is 
''we  are  forced,  willy-nilly,  to  compre- 
'}i«nd  the  clotted  nonsense  it  ihe  text. 
The  soft  syllabled  alliteration  of  a 
Swiniburne  rings  with  the  cuiminig 
music  of  the  poet  a  thcmsand-fold 
more  than  if  wedded,  to  tone.  We 
heard  little  that  was  eupaor.ious  in 
the  text  yesterday.  "Fuller  Istill  I'll 
pack  it,"  warbles  the  Queen.  "Pack 
it?"  (Mesopotamia  is  a  sweeter  com- 
bination. 

The  tale  is  not  as  swift  and  preg- 
nant as  iwx;  had  hoped  for.  In  the  fa- 
mous Gautier  "Qne  Nuit  de  Cleo- 
patre"  there  is  not  muoli  action; 
nevertheless,  .it  has  a  climax  dramatic. 
If  cynicajl.  /Pe:-haps  Mr.  Hadley  is 
Ti^^ht.  The  icy  indifference  of  Cleo- 
ipatra  would  make  no  appeal  to  an 
audience,  and,  besides  being  repetllent, 
it  might  not  be  as  effective  before 
the  footlig*hts  as  in  the  original  fic- 
tion. Therefore,  Gautier  was  ampu- 
tated to  make  a  prima  donna's  holi- 
day. 

The  stage-settings  for  the  two  acts, 
painted  by  Robert  W.  Berg-mann  after 
the  designs  of  Norman  Belgeddas  a.-e 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  grandeur, 
the  first  wnth  its  rhapsody  in  reds  and 
the  sharp  d/issonance  of  the^silhoutted 
^ail  pa  theiNdloticbacksTou  i  imipigni- 


1  h  ,11 

Hut  Uiat  orgy  in  the  sec')i>  ■ 
ot  eiusy  to  compose.  H  Is  dU"- 
orgaii'ize  iU»  ortry-  whet hw 


al  mann. 
j.second  s.  . 
impre.s.Mive.    It  Uii 
the  palace  tie.foro  t 
d>  n3ki  handled  tlui 
ctToot.    Hut   lhat  orgy 
act  is  no 

ticult  to  orga    

paint,  print  or  In  the  theatre.  T:i 
sta.ue  directions  for  those  8lray<?'' 
revollors  at  the  bi^nquet  celebratlni; 
the  loves  of  the  Queen  and  her  rnlnton 
(lid  not  prove  altogether  conviniTins. 
l?ut  the  <?reek  dances  of  Kosiaa  Oaili 
to  charming  music  were  ontcrtamm.? 
alike  to  eye  and  ear.  This  artist  wa.s 
as.sisted  l)y  Florence  Rudolph  and  Bon-  I 
liglio,  the  faithful.-  .\fter  the  sojo  by  I 
the  ballerina,  with  its  fluting  in  a  lan- 
guorous mode  antique,  there  followed 
a  d'ance  of  Greek  mmidens,  brief  but 
dehghtful.  The  various  cofttuming 
wa.s  picturesque.  The  dance  of  the  ; 
desert  girls  Wits  vivldi.  1 
Tlie  piano  score  of  155  pages  (Oliver 
Ditson  Company)  consumes  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  stage  perform- 
ance. A  prelude  opening  with  a  char- 
acteristically Hadley  serpentine  mo- 
tive for  clarinet  i.s  short.  It  is  the 
Leg  motive.  Throu-ghout  loading  mo- 
tives are  sparingly  einj^'oyed.  In  the 
glistening,  sensuous  web  o£  Cleopa- 
tra's impassioned  atterances-ithere  is 
woven  the  darker  wtrand  of  jealousy 
and  hatred.  The  slave  girl  Mardion 
loves  Meiamoi^n,  ihates  tho  Queen, 
but  she  is  only  sketched  ,in.  The  chief 
function  of  the  muBic  is  illustrative; 
the  passion  of  the  infatuated  pair. 
The  Egyptian  climate  is  imrooral.  tu 
hifl  delineation  tljp  composer  is  clear, 
simple  and  fervid.  He  rises  to  no 
great  heights,  but  he  never  falls  into 
the  banal.  The  chief  melody,  "I  love 
you,"  first  sung  by  Cleopatra,  later 
as  a  variant  by  the  hero,  is  a  trifle 
sentimental,  and  it  is  easy  to  predict 
its  popularity.  It  -will  be  surely  suj^p-, 
hummed,  whistled.  As  no  modern 
oipera  is  complete  without  an  inter- 
mezzo, we  are  offered  a  melodious 
and  atmos-pheric  one  before  Act.  II. 
lit,  too,  is  ibouncf  to  become  a  favorite. 
There  were  many  striking  details  in 
the  scdre,  which  tfhroughout  is  lumi- 
nous, flowing,  rich  in,  its  oiliness  and 
suffused  wit'h  kaleido.scoping  tints. 
Hadley  is  ever  master  of  his  orches- 
tra. 

Reminiscences  were  inevitaible.  Yet 
we  feel  that  the  voice  of  Henry  Had- 
ley is  unmistakable,  even  wilien  the 
hands  of  Wagner  or  Sta-auss  or  De- 
bussy are  soqrietimes  in  evidence.  He 
uses  a  free  declamatory  vocal  style; 
the  meilos  is  orchestral.  There  are  no 
freakish  harmon.ic  experiments.  With 
Hadley  the  clearly  thouight  is  the 
clearly  expressed.  This  is  the  fourth 
opera  of  the  composer,  the.  others  be- 
ing "Safie,"  "Azora,"  'The  Atone- 
ment of  .Pan"  and  "Bianca."  "Cleo- 
patra's Night"  is  another  feather  in 
the  ca.p  of  the  , talented  American. 
It  is  also  the  tenth  work  toy  riatlve 
composers  to  be  produced  by  the  en- 
terprising Gatti-Casazza  during  his 
managerial  regime. 

The  old  theatrical  superstition 
concerning  a  bad  rehearsal  and  a 
good  performance,  or  vice  verija,  was 
irified  up  to  the  handle.  At  the 
full  dress  rehearsal  last  Thursday 
iBornirig  things  were  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  The  hero  lost  his  bathing 
drawers  in  the  bath  scene.  Then  a 
wig  fell  off  a  bacchanalian  person. 
The  singing  was  pallid.  Oaths  ejacu- 
lated in  many  languages  were  wafted 
into  the  auditorium.  It  was  merely 
the  brewing  of  the  operatic  kettle. 
But  yesterday  the  air  was  full  of  ozjone. 
Even  Mr.  Gatti  was  seen  to  smile,  a 
meticulous  Bolognese  ,  smile.  The 
glass  was  set  fair.  A  Caruso  audi- 
ence jammed  the  house,  and  after  the  I 
curtains  were  parted,  decided  that 
there  might  be  something  in  tliis  new 
music,  for  as  one  remarked:  "Bene, 
bene,  da  bossa's  wife  she  singa!"  So 
the  matrimonial  secret  of  the  Gatti- 
Casazzas  is  known  to  the  foreign 
lobby  contingent.  Well,  to  abbreviate 
a  long  story,  "Cleopatra's  Night" 
went  with  a  rush — considering  the 
sultry  Egyptian  weather — and  the 
Serpent  of  Old  Nile  had  her  little 
fliitg  (Without  the  aid  of  eitlher  Antony 
or  the  asp. 

Frances  Alda  is  a  pretty  fwaman. 
We  apologize  for  the  ti-oiism.  (No^v, 
says  Frances,  as  she  reads  this  para- 
graph in  her  boudoir,  nowi-  it's  com- 
ing! I'll  hear  unpleasant  rugjiors  of 
my  fleshliness.  Poor,  <lear,  Emy  Des- 
tinova!)  Frances  Alda  is  also  ma- 
ture. (There!  Giulio,  what  did  I  tell 
you?)  But  she  doesn't  show  it  either 
on  or  off  the  boards.  (Thanks!  Ah! 
these  gallant,  insincere  reporters.  He 
■will  be  saying  the  same  of  magnificent 
Margaret  Matzenauer  next  Thursday 
I  morning.  I'm  sure  I  don't  pull  do-wn 
j  the  scales  as  she  does.  Silentium! 
from  the  bpss.)  The  .music  lies  well 
;  for  hw  voice  and  that  voice  was  in 
'  condition.  Her  two  costumes,  espe- 
i  cially  the  one  she  didn't  wear  in  the 
bath,  were  brilliant,  though  we  con- 
fes-s  we  preferred  the  somibre  dress  of 
the  second  act.  Mme.  Alda  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded  after  hei 
song,  "I  Love  You,"  which  set  us  al! 
dreaming  of  Victor  Herbert  and  the 
"Serenade."    But  only  a  hint. 

We  should  like  to.  praise  Mr.  Har- 
rold,  for  tiis  was  11  ot  a  hapipy  role. 
He  had  to  stoke  the  imperial  stov^- 


waH  nils.-. 
:i.so  to  till'  fc 

'10  sang  "I  Li  .       I  •  -I     "  • 
by    bestowing    upon    Cloopatra  the 
regulation  .bear  hug  of  a  ciiveman. 

His  roibust  legs — ^^they  call  them 
"limlbs"  in  Brooklyn — ^broke  at  least 
two  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  But, 
then,  faint  legs  never  .won  a  fair  lady! 

There' wai  a  eunuch  who  s.ang  bari- 
tone, and  a  big  ferocious  maiden  with 
a  .bowie  knife.  Signer  Papi  can  .put 
to  his  cnvllt  the  best  work  he  has 
accom/plished  this  season.  He  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  the  .success  ot 
the  afternoon.  Aftel-  numerous  calls 
for  the  conrxposer,  Itr.   Hadley  ap- 

pcar.ii  and  "mailed'  fellci  to'iis"  "speech,  | 
I  hereby    achii  ving   another  success, 
lie  is  a  gfnuine  Yankee-born  musi- 
cian, and  all  the  more  American  be- | 
cause  In   his  opera  there"  Isn't   the  i 
.slightest  .•(poor  of  AmeVioanlsm.  A. 
liiumph   foi-   lOnrlcu    of  Hadleyburgj 
,ind    '-Cleopatra's   Night."  } 
"I'agliacci"   lUl'ed   the  measure  of  1 
liappiness  for  the  Caruso  fans,  An-  | 
t'onio  Scotti.  a  Tonio,  indeed,  Florence 
Easton  was  a  charming  Nedda  and] 
Caruso  Ihe  inimitable. 

BONCI  RETURNS.  | 

The  New  York  music-lo^^ing  public  I 
enjoyed  the  privilege  yesterday  after-  i 
noon  of  hearing  two  of  the  greatest  ' 
tenors  now  on »  tho  globe — Enrico 
Cai-uso  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  at  the  Lexington  Theatre 
.-Vlessandro  Bonci,  whose  name  should 
lie  Dolei,  he  sings  so  sweetly,  so 
lK  :iiitil  iilly.  Tlie  Chicago  Opera  As- 
sociation presented  Verdi's  old-fash- 
ioned but  dramatic  work  "The 
Masked  P.all,"  which,  despite  the  an- 
tique machinery  of  th^  plot,  is  vital 
and  contains  enough  stirring  tunes  to 
furnish  forth  a  fleet  of  latter-day 
anaemic  operas.  I 
Rosa  llaisa  was  ill  and  a  Brooklyn 
lady  su)>stituted,  Kathi-yn  Lynbroo-k 
by  name,  so  criticism  must  needs  be 
.silent.  She  sang  creditably,  and  that, 
is  all  there  is  to  record.  Rimini  fol- 
lowed suit  to  Raisa,  and  couldn't  sing. 
Stentorian  Georges  Baklaiioff  took  his 
plape,  in  fact  more  than  filled  it.  He 
was  a  splendid  Renato,  this  Rip  Van 
AVinkle  of  the  previous  evening,  and 
a  iJicturesque  figure.  How  Batiushka 
Baklanoff  did  sing  hiS  air  in  the  third 
act! 

Cyr.sua  VAn  Gordon's  rich  voice  and 
tlhe  s-ingiiig  of  Lazzari  and  Nicolay 
\\-ere  all  admirable.  Florence  Mac- 
beth, a  dainty  page,  was  not  true  to 
pitch  as  often  as  she  should  have 
ibeen.  But  Bonci  was  the  hero  of  the 
afternoon.  The  years  have  treated  his 
voice  kindly.  He  is  still  the  prince  of 
^yric  tenors  and  a  living  example  to 
young  singers  an  the  noble  .but  neg- 
Ipcted  art  of  bel  canto.  The  general 
performance  was  excellent,  and  Sig- 
nor  D'Angelis,  who  replaced  Mari- 
nuzzi,  proved  a  .s.pirited  and  experi- 
enced.conductor,  the  best  we  have  had 
during  the  past  week  at  the  Lexinj;- 
ton. 


Paul  Riem-ers,  tenor,  with  a  ligJit 
but  expressive 'voice  and  much  skill  , 
in  the  art  of  sohig  interpretation,  ^ve.  j 
a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  - 
Aeolian  Hall.  He  affordexl  pleasure  ; 
to  a  large  and  friendly  audience. 

In  the  evening'  in  the  same  hall, 
Helen  Desmond,  pianisf,  made  her 
debut  recital.  She.  presented  a  pro-  , 
S'ramme  that  included  as  its  principal 
number.  Beethoven'.s  sonata,  opu,s  27, 
No.  1,  and  com,positionis  by  Chopin, 
iLiszt  and  a  Ruiasian  group. 
/  The  Now  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  another  symphony  con.cert  for 
'young  people  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  the 
afternoon,  at  which  Fritz  Kreisler  was 
the  soloist.  He  played  the  Mendelssohn 
concerto  and  shorter  numbers  to  the  j 
delig-bt  of  the.  many  children  present, 
who  also  were  entertained  and  in- 
Kitriicted  by  the  remarks  of  Walter 
Damros'ch  that  preceded  the  orches- 
tral selections.  '  In  the  evening  the 
same  band  reipeated  its  programm©  of 
last  Thursday  afternoon,  Serge  Ra.ch- 
maninoff  being  the  soloist.  He  played 
his  own  third  concerto.  . 

Both  opera   companies  were  busy 
la.st  night,  the  visiting  Chicago  artists 
present-inig  "Madam  Butterfly,"  with 
Miss  Miura,  the  Japanese  soprano,  in  , 
tbe  title  role,  supported  by  Messrs.  | 
Lament  and  Baklanoff.    Misis  Miura's  ; 
presentation    of    this    role    is   QUite  j 
familiar  here.  ,  | 

At  the  Metropolitan  the  Saturday  j 
nighters  got  the  opportunity  to  hear, 
at  reduced  prices,  the  triple  Puccini  j , 
ibill   of  operas — "H  TiaJbarro,"    "Suor  ; 
Ange.lica"  and  "Gianni  Schicchi,"  with  :  1 
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The  Metropolitan  Oi, 'rp.  Company, 
faithful  to  its  imrpose  ot  ciioouraging 
American  operatic  comno-spr.s.  encoura.ges 
this  year  Henry  Hadley  by  pro- 
cliK-ing  his  short  two  act  opara  of 
"  Cleopatra's  Xigriit."  This  was  per- 
formed at  the  niatinSe  yesterday  after- 


rioon  ■«  was  :i 

very    ut:;:<-    i.m  v.Uv  ••  prespric^ 

v.as  asBured  by  the  fAut  Oiat  tlie  M-coml 
part  of  fhn  bill  oor.BiM.«<J  Of  "  PaKfacri,  " 
'.vith  the  participation-  in  it  Of,  Mr. 
Caruso.  Thun  a  double  service  was 
done :  a  large  audience  -was  provided 
for  Mr,  Hadlt-y  and  hli,'  opera,  while  the 
audience  enjo.ved  th'-  i  -  v  work  and 
then  a  well  tried  or. 

"Cleopatra's    Nlgl  iio  tentli 

American  opera  give.,  itt  Uie  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  under  the  present 
manapemcnt  ;  and  it  may  be  said  at 
cnoe  that  it  is  the  btrit  of  the  ten;  the 
most  competent,  the  most  skilfully  made 
/  and  tho  most  "  vlabk-."  Most  ot  these 
;  preaentatlons  have  been  made  with  a 
lavish  outlay  for  scenery,  without  .stint 
in  th»  mounting  and  stage  picturing; 
they  have  been  cart  fully  prepared  with 
all  the  pains  that  are  expended  upon 
mew  productions  at  this  house ;  In  some 
cases  prominent  and  diBtlnaruished  mem- 
bers of  the  company  have  been  cast  in 
Ihera ;  and.  In  any  event,  the  perform- 
ances have  been  mide  with  a  high  de- 
cree of  competence. 

That  is  the  cas>j  with  "  Cleopatra's 
Nisht."  A  staire  setting  of  Imposing 
splendor  lias  been  provjocd  for  it.  ivliin,. 
Alda,  Mr.  Harrold  and  two  o(  the  more 
promising;  lesser  lights  ot  the  company, 
MisB  Gordon  and  Miss  Tiffany,  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  chief  parts  | 
Mr.  Papi  prepared  the  ensemble  with 
Evident  care,  with  Mr.  Setti's  assistance  i 
in  the  chorus  and  Mi-^s  Galll's  in  the 
dances.    'The  performance  was  excellent 

Mr.  Hadley  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  proficient  and  fertile  of  American 
composers,  and  a  <-.<)nductor  of  expe- 
rience and  skill.  Four  symphonies,  four 
operas  (besides  this  one)  several  over- 
lures  and  other  symphonic  works,  a.s 
■well  as  many  smaller  ones  have  been 
composed  by  him.  His  orchestral  works 
ure  familiar,  several  ot  them,  to  Nevf 
York  concert-goers. 

Tho  libretto  was  made  by  Alice  Leal 
Pollock  from  the  story  by  Th^ophile 
:  Oauthier.  -  Une  Nuit  de  Cleopktre  " 
is  one  of  tlie  minor  works  of  the 
French  lomantic,  noted  for  the  fiery 
part   he  played   in  battle   of   ro-  I 

manticism  in  1830  fnd  later,  for  the  • 
historio  red  waistcoat  with  which  he 
elgnallzed  his  appearance  at  the  first 
performance  of  Hugo's  "Hernani,"  for 
books  that  include  "Mile,  de  Maupin,  ' 
"  Capitalne  Fracasse,"  "  Emaux  et  i 
CaniuSa,  for  years  of  critical  activity, 
dramatic  and  musical,  though  his  musi- 
cal knowledge  has  been  more  than 
Questioned;  "  le  l)on  Th^o."  "  Une  Null 
d-e  Cleopatra  '"  is  written  witn  tlie 
erorgeou.s  descriptive  power,  the  high 
ilight  of  irriyfflnation,  the  faculty  of 
vividly  reproducing  sensuous  impress- 
ion."; in  -words  t/iat  made  him  one  of  the 
most  notable  figures  in  the  literature 
of  his  time. 

The  stoiy  appealed  to  Mr.  Hadley  in 
his  student  days,  and  when  he  went  to 
Eigypt  and  .saw  that  portion  of  the  Ori- 
f:nt  he  determined  to  wrii.e  an  opera 
'v.-ith  the  romance  and  myster.v  of  Egypt 
for  Its  background.  Gauthlcr  s  story 
"iVBS  done  into  English  b.v  that  other 
miiarkable'  artist  in  prose,  Lafcadio 
'Hearn,  and  from  it  Mr.  Hadley'a  book 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Pollock,  She  has 
provided  a  "  practicable  "  libretto  that 
.serves  its  purpose,  but  one  that  it  is 
hard  to  consort  with  the  names  of  either 
Theophile  Gauthier  or  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
opera  snort  of  its  sources  doesn't  fall 
in  literary  style  and  in  imagination  and 
poignancy   of  expression. 

,lts  outlines  are  slender  but  vivid. 
Jleiamoun  is  a  chaste  Hon  hunter  ot 
the  desert,  one  of  many  men  who  fed 
:iii  love  with  r^gypt  s  Queen.  He  sliot 
an  arro-w  entwined  with  a  message  tell- 
ing of  his  love,  which  lighted  at  the 
Queen's  feet  as  she  is  preparing  for 
the  bath.  The  young  Egyptian  follows 
Ills  message,  swimming  up  through  the 
pool,  braving  de.ath.  His  ardor  melts 
her  and  she  yields  to  it  so  far  as  to 
offer  him  a  single  night  cf  royal 
Kplendor  and  love  s  tran.sports  if  he  will 
Uie  at  sunrise.  Seating  themselves  in 
...e  royal  barge,  they  are  rowed  away 
to   the  palace. 

Tliere,  on  the  terrace,  a  banquet  is  pre- 
pared. Cleopatra  put.s  Meiamoun  beside 
her  on  her  throne.  Wlien  the  feast  is 
oxer  and  the  night  is  waning,  she  lu'ges 
iiim  to  accompany  her  to  a  hidden  temple 
where  they  can  be  alone.  He  sorrow- 
fully points  to  the  east,  where  the  day 
js  da-wning.  Jn  a  fury  of  impotence  .she 
declares  she  will  shut  out  the  day;  for  a 
whole  month  of  darkness  shall  reign. 
"  The  night  is  still  yours— your.=  but  to 
desire."  Proudly  refusing,  Meiamoun 
answers,  "  Naught  have  you  left  me  to 
desire.  ■  The  poison-bearer  enters,  holds 
out  hie  fatal  goblet  to  Meiamoun,  wht. 
takes  It,  and  as  he  seem.5  to  hesitate  a; 
i'leopatra'.s  imploring-,  Antony's  horn  i.^ 
heard  approaching  in  the  '  di.'«tance 
IVIelamoun  drinks  the  poi.'>on  and  falls 
dead.  To  the  messenger  from  Antony, 
Cleopatra  turns  and  says  iniperiou.«.ly, 
"Tell  him  1  await  him  eagerly!"  Sli?' 
clasps  Meianiouii's  body  as  Antony  ap- 

g roaches,  then  resolutely  goes  to  meet 
im  as  the  curtain  falls. 
:\Ir.  Hadley  writes  as  one  expertly  fa- 
tnlllar  with  the  orchestra,  and  possessing 
p  true  feeling  for  dramatic  movement 
and  expression  and  contr.ist,  and  for 
the  emotional  current  impelled  and  di- 
rected by  the  dramatic  movement  H'- 
employs  the  modern  idiom,  or  idlam.^ 
]t  would  be  too  mucli  to  say  that  t;i; 
music  shows  strong  originality  or  power- 
ful individuality.  There  is  much  th: 
is  effective,  much  that  is  well  conceived, 
appropriate  to  the  .^ctlon  and  the  situ.-i- 
lion,  expressive  of  emotions  of  th(- 
drama.  It  is  made  with  ability  and 
competency.  But  of  burning  passion, 
rapturous  intoxication,  luxurious  sen- 
Euousness,  there  is  not  so  much  as  will 
possess  the  listener's  senses  and  tmri.'-- 
oert  him  in  imagination  to  the  Nii<- 
banks.  There  is  something  of  exotic  color, 
but  in  his  use  of  Orientalism  is  his  must 
:ur.  Hadlev  has  been  srrew.il:-  siiardir: 
In  the  dances  of  the  Greek  maiden-s  an  . 
ilie  strange  desert  girl:-,  there  are  f.-.n-:-. 
■>".ii  m.ivn-icnt      T;!^-  -  '^f 
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lovers  intone  sensuous  :nuaic.  insf nua-ting, 
(ieiiiicllve.  passlonul.'',  i-voii  if  it  <ie*e«  not 
jilvp.ys  rise  to  tlie  lilgliest  transport  nor 
klnflo  rp£|>or.siv'^  flmnp.  • 

Mr.  Hadlev  is  not  obll\ious  to  the 
ViMtes  that  liave  be^-n  rylyi-vi  before  him 
Jn  til"  niusiial  world  in  recent  yeans. 
The  vol<'  "of  Slraii.^s  is  not  to  bo  mii^- 
taken:  tlif  Strjii.".''  ot  various  potiods 
hlH  core'-:-;  thfr^;  arc  tlionK^-s  ?ncl  i 
Ireatrnent  of  ih<»m  t!i;it  recall  an  expert 
mo.-Se'  The  language  of  the  modern 
J-'reiichmen  and  of  some  of  the  lesHj 
ri^dern  is  not  unknown  to  Mr.  Itartley, 
ibouKh  he  spef-k.-s  it  in  more  robUKt 
tones  than  fome  of  them.  It  would  not 
be  in  the  order  of  nature  if  tlu-  voiee 
«>f  Wagner  were  not  heard  beneath  and 
<>)rough  .■some  of  this  score.  A  coti- 
)>o.«er  filands  on  the  shoulder.s  of  hi.'s 
Immediate  jiredecf f.^ors,  and  it  is  not 
Ptranse  to  find  Mr.  Hadley  planted 
th«re.  ,    ■■.  .... 

.Mr.  Madley  h.-is  )i  leanins  in  this  mn- 
fU'.  pt  time.s  far  the  astrlnfient  di.sso- 
nnnci-fl.  the  augmented  interval.-^  and 
<.tber  eHiTTinrks  of  tlie  "  modern  iOlom." 
Thi«sc  he  u.-se.v.  interspersed  with  bro.id 
and  nr)wlng  melody  f  f  a  different  catt 
fcltogother:  for  Mr.  Hadley  has  by  no 
mef.n.'i  done  awav  with  "  melody  "  in 
•■n  older  definition  than  now  sometimes; 
Is  held.  Thu.e,  when  the  Queen  ha.=?  r^ad 
the  i>r<.pynis  borne  to  her  by  the  ari-rfw, 
the  ha.'?  a  long  and  expres.<;;ve  oantllena 
to  .sing;  a  song  quite  of  anothe'-  style 
from  what  has  gone  before;  and  there 
3."  pomethiv.g  more  of  the  s;<me  .oort 
when  tlie  lovers  .fpe."!;.  Such  is  the 
orlgln-'illty  and  inventiveness  of  the  'i- 
hrettJft  that  the  literal  burden  of  botdi 
Is  "  t  love  you." 

There  are  a  few  theme.i  that  are 
s.-.'ociatet)  with  certain  elomenls  Of  the 
•irama.  The  composer  has  pointed  out 
the  rhort  phraso  for  clarinet  combining 
"  two  curious  scales  "  thdt  is  ea,slly  "i"- 
linguished  very  early  in  the  drama  and 
suggestive  of  the  strange  love,  of  the 
hon  tamer.  Ar.otlier  may  be  identified 
ivith  the  Queen.  Very  likely  there  are 
Bioie,  but  liio  score  Is  not  fillea  full 

of  "  leading  motives,"  and  those  nien-| 
tioned  are  not  used  as  material  out  of', 
Which  to  weave  tiie  orchestra  f  fabric. 

In  his  willing  tor  the  orchestra  Mr. 
Il'aUley  has  shown  his  fine  sKlll  and 
lis  poninumd  of  the  modern  resources,  l 
OS  well  a.^  discrimination,  a  dramatic  t 
sense,  and  appiecialion  of  the  fitnt^ss! 
of  uramalic  inutic.  lie  lias  not  over-l 
whelmuU  the  singers,  and  lie  has  madei 
It  toii^i'blo  for  Uiem  lo  sing  and  be 
heard  and,  what  is  more  and  inuchl 
rarer,  he  understood.  His  acore  lias  va-i 
riety,  tiepth,  cojor  and  aisnlficaat  do- 
i.i  of  iasirumental  effect,  and  is  a 
,  .fa.'ure  to  hear. 

Tne  introductory  orchestral  measureis. 
played  after  the  curtain  has  gone  up 
on  an  empty  stage,  suggests  In  cursive 
touches  tne  mood  of  wnat  is  impend- 
::ig.  'J'here  i.i  an  fxttr.ded  intermezzo 
■  iween  the  tv/o  aci.s,  in  which  the! 
I  riental  atinosplicre  envelopes  the  Ian- 1 
suorous  position  of  the  .  lovers.  The 
uaiiuCB,  first  ot  the  Greek  and  then  of 
the  desert  inaider;s,  with  the  bacchan- 
alian close,  ha:s  Greek  serenity  and 
orgiastic  fury. 

It  hardly  seemed  as  if  Mme.  Alda  had 
been  most  jtidiciousiy  cast  as  Cleoyti- 
Ira.  Beautiful  as  she  i.«,  her  type,  her 
face,  and  figure  are  not  such  as  are 
most  ea.ally  .associated  with  Uie  royal 
EETplian.  She  gave,  however,  a  skil- 
ful imper-sonaUon  of  the  part,  and  she 
Rang  the  music  brilliantly  and  witii 
povv'er,  oxc'jpt  when  it  lay  in  the  lower 
ranges  of  lior  voice,  which  are  weak  and 
Insutficlenlly  under  lier  control. 

Mr.  Harrold  s  Mdamoun  was  In  many 
wa>"s  .superb.  He.  too.  has  not  exactly 
the  physical  qtialifi&ations  that  seem  to 
be  called  for,  but  his  singing  and  his 
action  were  boMi  passionate,  robust, 
tender.  His  voice  has  i-arely  sounded 
more  vibrant.  Btit  the  most  miraculous 
Quality  of  it  all  was  his  dlotlon.  There 
at  lea.st  wa«  one  singer  In  "  opera  in 
English  "  who  could  be  under.«tood  and 
I  followed.  For  tliis  the  comi>oser's  Juds- 
I  inent  is  in  part  re.spon-siblte,  btit  Mr. 
I  Hairold  s  beautiful  enunciation  did  for 
I'hjs  lines  what  the  composer  alone  could 
'  not  do  in  anything  like  such  measure 
'  for  the  other.'. 

Miss  Jeanne  Gordon  .sang  well  as  the 
I  Queen's    handmaiden.    Jlardion,  enam- 
ored of  the  Hon  tamer  and  ready  to  die 
I  when  he  .secures  the  Queen's  favor.  But 
j  her  acting  was  fussily  amatcurLsh.  Miss 

i Marie  Tii'fany  had  less  to  do  as  Jras. 
Tliere  are  tv/O'fine  scenes  In  the  opera, 
the  first  representing  Cleopatra's  bath, 
a  stately   structure   with   great  lotus- 
's pped  Egyptian  /liars;  the  second,  the 
•rraces  of  her  palace,  an  expanse  of 
[assive  wall  painted  with  hieroglyphics, 
if-rcp'd  by  a  great  portal  from  which 
voad  step.s  descend  and  tlirough  which 
lows  the  deep  blue  of  the  Egyptian 
night     Botli    these    scenes   are  finely 
designed  to  represent  architoctral  mus- 
slvencss  and  solidity,  and  are  admirable 
and  harmonios  In  color. 

There  was  cordial  applause  at  the  end 
of  each  act;  how  much  of  it  was  a,  mat- 
inee  audicnce'.s   friendly  manifestation 
nd  how  much  came  from  a  general  11k- 
ig  of  the  opera  will  be  later  deternilned. 
\t   the  end  of  the  second  act,  besides 
ihe  pi  incipsl  singei's,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Mr. 
Hadle.s    and    Mr.    Papi    appeared,  and 
finally  Mr.  Hadley  alone.      He  made  a 
little  speech  In  which  he  recalled  that 
Balzac,  when  he  spoke  of  liim.«eU"  or  his 
work,  used  to  take  off  his  hat.  He, 
lladlcy,  would  take  off  his  hat  to  Mr. 
latti  Casazza   for  all  he  hnd  done  to 
unko  the  performance  possible,  and  he 

•  xpres.^ed  warm  thanks  to  all  v.'ho  had 
;iken  part  In  it  and  in  the  preparation. 

At  the  popular  Saturday  eveninsr  pcr- 
ormanco  Puccini's  tryplich.  "  II  Tabar- 
"."  "  Suor  Angelica  "  and  "  Gianni 
^chirr-hi  "•  were  performed  with  the  .sing- 

•  !s  that  have  been  heretofore  heard  in 
ihem. 


i  UT  pf  rfoimance  being  a  popular  "  Bnl- 
itfi-fly,"  with  Miura  and  Lamont,  wl:ils 
the  matinee  tuined  out  to  be  a  mr- 
morable  gieeting  to  the  prcat  artist. 
Bond,  for  whom  the  company  h.4d  re- 
vived "  The  Masked  Ball."  The  tonor'.s 
delivery  of  the  laughing  song  in  "Verdi's 
second  scene  held  up  the  opera  with  a 
riot  recalling  the  old  Manhattan  days. 
Oscar  Hammerstein  Introduced  Ale.s- 
sandro  Bond  to  New  York  in  lOOC,  ten 
years  after  his  debut  at  I'arma,  Italy. 
Later  he  mvng  two  seasons  at  the  Metro- 
politan and  New  Theatre,  and  had  since 
returned  only  In  a  concert  tour  before 
the  war,  in  which,  he  served  in  the  Red 
Cross. 

Mr.  Bond  returns— and  he  Is,  by  the 
books,  50  this  year— in  full  and  marvel- 
ous possession  of  those  powers  which 
won  him  the  admiration  of  New  York. 
His  voice,  never  the  most  lu.scious,  had 
the  less  to  lose,  and  Its  tone  Is  silver 
more  than  gold  today,  but  his  superb 
skill  In  its  ufo  has  not  abated  with  time 
—it  still  wins,  fascinates,  enthalls.  A 
lyric,  not  dramatic  singer,  he  dominated 
easily  some  fairly  heavy  climaxes  in  the 
life  of  Hiccardo.  "  Count  of  Warwick, 
Governor  of  Boston."  In  the  notable 
aria  already  rtferred  to  the  point-lace 
delicacy  of  his  toni»-speech  aiid  rippling 
laughter  communicated  instantly  to  the 
house,  as  men  unav.ares  laughed  out- 
right, exclaimed  with  delight,  shouted 
"  bravo,"  applauded  and  hissed  for 
silence  all  at  one  time.  One  Italian 
patriot  began  extended  remarks  and 
Was  suppressed. 

Miss  Florence  Macbeth  as  the  Count's 
page.  Oscar,  looked  and  sang  ciiarming- 
ly.  The  statuorque  Cyrena  Van  Gordon, 
disguised  In  AV'ltch  Ulrica'.s  rags,  .showed 
a  vine  voice  now  broadening  to  power. 
Contraltos  of  Clan  Gordon  hold  both 
opera  houses  here.  Lazzari  and  Nlcolay 
were  a  Sam  and  Tom  v/ho  made  their 
presence  felt  as  ccntertlzlng  conspira- 
tors. Raisa  and  Rimini  of  the  cast  an- 
nounced did  not  appear,  the  avenging 
Renato  being  sung  instead  by  Baglanoff, 
while  his  Amelia  was  the  d6'outante 
Kathryn  Lynbrook,  a  handsome  ycung 
American  who  has  had  expeiience 
abroad  and  who  also  has  a  voice,  though 
nervousness  put  a  sharp  edge  on  It  at 
times.  The  opera's  five  scenes  were 
fittingly  mounted,  and  Gino  Marinuzzl 
conducted  with  enthusiasm. 


BONCI  GETS  AN  OVATION. 


Tenor  Sings  with  Superb  Skill  in 
"The  Masked  Ball"  at  Lexington.' 

'I'he  Chicago  Opera   Association  com- 
1  ?t<;d  the  first  of  five  wefks  here  at  the 
v.'.  .-■on  vostCTiIay  witli  .a  lin"r.e  sold 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

A  year  affo  at  the  Lexington  Theater 
.Hary  Garden  disclo.sed  to  us  her  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  Cleopatra,' 
filtered  through  French  librettists  and 
diluted  with  the  "lucent  Kyrops,  tinct 
with  cinnamon"  of  Massenet's  music. 
Some  time  be/ore  the  Russian  dancers 
h6d  mimed  a  story  about  the  lady  who 
has  enthralled  poets,  historians 
and  dramatists  for  centuries.  T1»b 
tale  of  Theophile  Gautier  has  little 
incident  to  commend  it,  .vet  in  the 
telling  of  it  there  was  enough  to  move 
Swinburne  to  eelebtiate  it  in  the 
memorial  verses  which  he  wrote  on 
the  death  of  the  French  romanticist 
"It  was  a  story  of  a  night  of  love. 
When  she  that  made  the  whole 
world's  hale  and  blise. 
Made  King  of  the  whole  world's  de- 
sire a  slave. 
And  killed  him  in  mid-kingdom  with 
a  kiss." 

Yesterday  afternoon  an  audience  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  saw  and 
hear  an  opera  made  out  of  this  story 
by  Mrs.  Alice  Leal  Pollock  and  Henry 
K.  Hadley.  It  was  an  English  opera, 
the  tenth  of  its  kind,  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guage employed  was  concerned,  which 
lias  had  a  hearing  since  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  assumed  the  management  of 
this  institution,  and  the  director's 
wife,  Frances  Alda,  appeared  as  the 
titular  personage  in  it.  Gautier  called 
his  romance  "A  Night  of  Cleopatra," 
or  "One  of  Cleopatra's  Nights."  Mrs. 
Pollock  and  Mr.  Hadley  call  their  opera 
"Cleopatra's  Night."  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  significance  of  the  titles 
which  might  furnish  forth  food  for 
descant  if  the  Cleopatra  of  the  opera 
had  been  presented  with  even  a  little 
trace  of  the  wondrous  woman  who 
transformed  the  "triple  pillar  of  the 
world"  into  "a  strumpet's  fool";  but 
neither  the  book,  the  music  nor  the 
histrionic  capacity  of  Mme.  Alda  made 
this  pcsslble.  All  three  elements 
would  have  had  to  be  combined  to  body 
forth  the  idea  that  the  great  Egyptian 
had  passed  through  the  adventure  re- 
lated by  Gautier  as  only  one  of  n\any 
excursions  undertaken  m  his  craving 
for  a  change  from  the  monotony  of 
sated  desires  and  ambitions. 

Cleopatra  in  a  New  Mood 

The  conceit  of  the  stpry  i.s  that  Cleo- 
patra yielded  to  a  ciaprice  and  sur- 
rendered herself  to  the  embraces  of  a 
plebian  youth  for  a  night  because  she 
was  weary  of  the  sycopnancies  and  in- 
sincerities of  her  o^er  lovers  and 
wanted  t.j  be  loved  for  herself.  Having 
gratified  her  wish.  a«  the  morning 
breaks  she  has  a  cup  of  poison  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  man,  and  as  he 
falls  deaa  at  her  feet  she  gives  greet- 
ing to  Mark  Antony.  Here  in  the 
tale  of  Gautier  is  the  one  dramatic 
touch.  One  would  have  thought  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  dramatist 
going  to  it  for  material  to  overlook  its 
effectiveness.  Daylijrht  is  come.  A 
slave  hands  'the  poison  to  the  youth 
•who  has  yielded  to  an  immeasurable  in- 
fatuation for  the  <iup»n  and  is  willing; 
to  pa;,  Til  -  -  i-.i'.o  ,-        .   ^;         ,    ^  >  ^  i 
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•  •;t;    ajul  ■    'nt-    (ui,    to    hi»  hps. 

Cleopatra  .laji  her  hand  upon  her  lov- 
er's arm  and  is  about  to  say:  "Live  to 
love  me!"  when  a  clarion  in  heard.  "It 
is  the  hour  when  happy  dreams  take 
iliglit."  He  empties  tne  vessel  at  al 
draught  and  falls  as  if  struck  by  light- 
ning. "Cleopatra  bent  her  head,  and 
one  brimming  tear — the  only  one  she! 
had  ever  shed— fell  into  her  cup  t-o  min-  ! 
glc  with  the  molten  pearl. 

"'By   Hercules,   my   fair   queen!  1 

,  made  all  sped  in  vain;  I  gee  I  have 
come  too  late,'  cried  Mark  Antony,  en- 
tering the  banquet  hall,  'the  supper  is 
over.  But  what  signifies  this  corpse 
lUpon  the  pavement?' 

"'Oh,   nothing.'    returned  Cieopatrai 

;  -with  a  smile;  'only  a  poison  I  was 
testing  with  the  idea  of  using  it  upon  I 

;  myself     should    Augustus    take  me 

'prisoner.  My  dear  lord,  will  you  not  i 
please  tt{  take  a  seat  beside  rae,  and 
watch  those  Greek  buffoons  dance?" 

Something  might  have  come  of  that 
even  in  an  opera.  But  Mrs.  Pollock' 
and  Mr.  Hadley  evidently  wanted  to 
apply  the  lustral  water  of  "love"  to 
the  Egyptian,  and  so  they  have 
Antony's  coming  announced  and  lear* 
Cleopatra  kissing  the  dead  face  of  her 
paramour  of  a  night  and  finally  going 
to  welcome  the  man  xrho  should  have  : 


been  grovelling  at  her  /eet  instead  of 
waiting  for  her  coming.  But  the 
\'ariant  ending  left  the  entire  stage 
to  the  prima  donna  for  minutes  whilej 
the  orchestra  proclaimed  her  "purifi- 
cation" through  nassion. 
'  Another  Who  Loved— and  Lost 
But  though  the  authors  of  the  operaj 
ignored  the  story's,  own  dramatici 
stroke  they  supplied  it  with  an  inci- 
dent which  was  probably  conceivedi , 
either  as  a  needed  ingredient  of  inci- 
dent or  to  indicate  that  Molamoun,  thej 
lover,  was  so  irresistible  a  person  that 
Oleopatra  must  needs  love  him  once 
she  has  seen  him.  A  favored  maid  of 
the  queen  is  introduced  into  the  story. 
She  loves  Meiamoun,  though  she  has 
never  met  him.  When  she  hears  what 
is  to  be  the  cost  of  Cleopatra's  favor 
she  begs  him  to  save  himself  by  sui- 
cide. He  refuses,  whereupon  she 
makes  away  with  herself.  "More  food 
for  crocodiles.  Throw  her  to  them," 
calmly  remarks -the  woman,  who  a  mo- 
ment before  had  been  invokiilg  the 
bliss  of  being  loved  "for  herself  alone" 
like  myriad  commonplaite  heroines  of 
'cheap  romance.  The  scene  does  not 
1  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  Gautier's 
denouement. 

Mr  Hadley  is  a  master  craftsman. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  a  prentice 
hand   in  the  structure  of  his  score. 
Not  a  crudity,   not  an   inept  phrase. 
The  music  flowed  on  from  beginning 
to  end,  now  in  deep,  pellucid  eddies  of 
sound,  now  in  swift,  gurgingj  spouting, 
glistering  sonoi'iities.    But  whether  in 
tranquil  flow  or  passionate  onrush  the 
waters  all  seemed  to  come  from  other  | 
and    higher  •  than    Hadleyian  springs. 
We  would  gladly  have  saerificed  much 
of  this  technical  finish  for  a  modicum 
j  of  or,iginality.  The  hand  was  the  hand 
I  of  Hadley,  the  voice  was  that  of  Rich- 
1  ard  Strauss,  or  Moussorgsky,  or  Wag- 
I  ner  or  Puccini.  Such  fecundity  and  in- 
;  dastry  as  Mr.  Hadley  is  gifted  with 
I  ought  to  be  made  to  yield  a  strong 
j  aqa  enduring  work.   Perhaps  it  might 
il  his  mind  were  washed  clean  of  the 
thoughts    of   latter-day   masters,  per- 
mitted  to   retain   only   a   memory  of 
their  technical    workmanship   and  he 
were  forced  to  wait  for  pregnant  and 
beautiful  musical  ideas.    As  it  isr  he 
j  is  too  prolific  to  bring  forth  thjngs 
\  of  real  pith  and  musical  significance. 
Haunted  by  Specters 
One  does  not  like  to  listen  to  a  com- 
^  position  and  have  his  admiration  of  its 
j;  cleverness,  ingenuity  and  even  learning 
marred  by  the  haunting  specter  of  a 
,i  thematic    catalogue.      The  conductor 
'i  lifts  his  baton,  there  is  a  wriggle  of  the 
,  flute,  and  the  wretched  imp  sitting  at 
the    gateway    of    your   ear  whispers, 
"They're   a-hanging  Till  Eulenspiegel 
again."    The  curtain  parts,  high  trem- 
olo of  the  violins  and  a  distant' chant 
of  prie.sts:    "0  Nutar,  Nutar,  send  us 
rain!"      And     the    little  tormentor 
squeak:*.  "Back  on  the  Nile  banks  of 
f  'Alda,'  eh'.'"    And  so  on  at  intervals: 
:  "Hail,  'Boris!'  "   "Well  met,  'Carmen,'  " 
!■  and    so    on    for    quantity — not  that 

fassages  have  been  "conveyed,"  but 
^  amiliar  moods,  colors,  transitions,  par- 
';  allels,  evoked.  There  is  real  splendor 
i  in  the  dances,  a  classical  spirit  in  the 
{Greek  ballet,  a  dervish  frenzy  in  the 
1  dance  oi  the  wild  girls  from  Egypt,  who 
il  J-e  also  tarried  off  by  the  drunken 
il  banqueters,  as  the  satyrs  and  fauns  rape 
I  the  nymphs  in  the  Bacchanalian  scene 
i  in  "Tannhauser."  All  this  is  permis- 
sible, oi  course,  but  we  do  not  like  to 
I  have  t'  "  parallels  so  obvious. 

There  ;.ie  strains  of  languishing  sen- 
i  timent  (  ihi,i  was  to  be  expected  with 
the  ever-recur.ent  refrain  of  "I  lovo 
yon"  from  Cleup:-.'ru  and  Meiamoun), 
but    not   much    of    strong    and  over- 
whelming passion,  a  lack   which  was 
1.  emphasized  when  "Pagliacci"  followed 
'  the  new  opera.  The  contrast  was  harm- 
ful, not  to  say  destructive,  to  the  ■new 
music.     Always,  to  get  back  to  our 
opening  mfusical  theme,  there  was  su- 
perb artistic  workmanship.    And  tiiis 
made  U8  grateful  and  bade  us  hopC; 

The  opera  has  been  superbly  decked 
out  with  scenery  and  costumes  by  Mr. 
N'yrtaan  Bell  Geddes.  We  saw  and  felt 
the  heat,  and  light  of  Egypt,  the  sky 
"mournful  and  changeless  as  eternity." 
Mine.  Alda.  much  overburdened  *' 
hegemroed  garments,  mo-ifed  with  ci  » 


Kreisler  Hea£d  in  Conceit 

Noted  Violinist  Plays  Superbly 
at  Aeolian  Hall  Musical 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features 
of  the  present  musical  season  is  the 
return  to  the  concert  stage  of  Fritz 
Kreisler,  who  has  already  made  sev- 
eral appearances.    Yesterday  afternoon  ! 
that  admirable  artist   played  Tschai-  , 
kowsky's  violin  concerto  superbly  with  J 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  at  " 
Aeolian  Hall.    There  was  a  novelty  on 
the   program — Louis   Aubert's  "Haba-  , 
nera,"  inspired  by  a^poem  of  Charles  h 
Baudelaire,  beginning  with  the  lines,  j' 
"Let  me  breathe  the  perfume  of  thy  | 
tresses."  i 

M.  Aubert's  opera,  "La  Foret  ffleue"  ] 
was  a  failure  when  it  was  produced  I 
by  the  Boston  Opera  Company  a  few  | 
.years  ago,  when  the  composer  himself  i 
conducted.    The  piece  heard  yesterday,  j 
while  it  is  ear-tickling  with  the  exotic 
coloring  of  the  modern  French  scliool, 
is  not  likely  to  bring  him  more  last  nj^  ' 
fame.     The  symphony  was  Brah.nr 
No.  4  in  E  minor. 


s ;  but  thev  , 
rhe  g  .,  •:  ui  o  iL-tli.'ig  of  a  sentiments! 
young  woman,  not  of  the  regal  one  ofl 
:  Ptolemy'?;  sister  and  Egypt's  inscruta-i 
ble  and  bewildering  Queen.    Mr.  Har- 
•  rold  sang  with  passion  and  intensity, 
and,  like  Miss  Tiffany  (Iras)  and  ilis^-! 
I  Gordon  (Mardion;,  made  many  of  the' 
"Uines   intelligible — all,   in  fact,  which! 

I were  not  weighted  with  turgid  meta- 
ph6r.     Pronunciation  and  enunciatio  . 
in  fact,  were  of  a  higher  order  than  v . 
have  yet  heard  in  a  performance  at  the 
j  Metropolitan.    That,   too,    is    a    good  | 
I  prognostic  for  the  future  of  ■vernacular  , 
'  opera.     The   librettist,  compo-ser  and  i 
'  others  concerned  In  the  performance 
!  appeared  before  the  curtain  at  the  end 
I  of  the  opera,  and  .Mr.  Hadley  made  a 
j  speech  of  thanks  for  the  reception  ac- 
corded the  work  which  was   'i',i'  :'Iy 
appreciative. 

The  performance  of  Verdi's  'Ballp  | 
in  Maschera"  yesterday  afternoon  at  I 
the  Lexington  Theater  was  raised 
above  mediocrity  only  by  a  certain 
crude  vigor,  the  superb  voice  of  Mme. 
Cyrena  Van  Gordon,  and  the  refined  \ 
singing  of  Alessandro  Bonci.  "The 
Masked  Ball"  is  not  one  of  Verdi's 
greater  works,  and  despite  its  wealth 
of  melody  it  requires  a  performance 
brilliant  in  all  its  aspects  to  carry 
artistic  conviction  in  these  late  days. 
Such  conviction  was  an  intermittent 
,  quality  yesterday,  and  present  in  its 
I  completeness  only  after  Mr.  Bonci's 
singing  of  the  air  in  the  second  act. 

We  don't  know  what  Riccardo, 
Count  of  Warwick  and  Governor  of 
Boston,  really  loa'ked  like,  but  we 
i  are  confident  that  he  never  looked  as 
did  Mr.  Bonci.  However,  let  that 
pass,  for  the  Boston  of  Verdi  is  like, 
the  Bohemian  seacoast  of  Shake- 
;  speare.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Bonci 
:  sang  the  music  ■with  a  flexibility,  a 
lightness,  a  sparkle  of  emotion 
which  perhaps  llo  other  tenor  could 
equal  to-day.  That  nature  had  failed 
to  endow  that  voice  with  body  or 
with  sensuous  beauty  we  ought  not  to 
hold  up  against  one  of  the  few  liv- 
ing masters  of  bal  canto,  and  the 
thunders  of  applause  which  greeted 
iilm  showed  that  the  great  audience 
was  of  this  opinion. 

Mme.  Van  Gordon  as  Ulrica  dis- 
played a  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  ample 
I  power  and  tmusual  brilliancy-  -a  voice 
which,  oddly  enough,  .seemed  a  sister 
organ  to  that  of  her  namesake  at  the 
Metropolitan,  Mme  Jeanne  Gordon.  It 
is  a  ■voice  which,  lacking  somewhat  in 
power  in  the  lower  register,  is  of  an 
extraordinarily  thrilling  quality  in  its 
upper  regions.  Mr.  Buklanoff,  substi- 
tuting for  Mr.  Rimini,  sang  Renato 
with  power,  if  somewhat  crudely,  and 
Miss  Florence  Macbeth  made  a  page 
ingratiating  in  face,  figure  and  move- 
ments and  sang  the  music  skilfully  if 
■with  somewhat  acidulous  tones. 

The  Amelia  was  a  debutante  with  the 
company,  a  Miss  Kathryn  Lynbrook, 
who  displayed  a  natural  voice  of  goodly 
warmth  in  the  medium,  but  of  a  pro- 
duction which  rendered  her  upper 
tones' pinched  and  forced.  Perhaps  the 
nervous  strain  of  a  d^but  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  latter  fault  as 
well  as  with  an  occasional  lack  of 
breath  support.  Desire  Dofrere  sang 
excellently  the  small  part  of  Silvano, 
while  Mr.  Lazzari  and  Nicolay  >yere 
two  of  the  most  villainous  vii-klns 
who  ever  graced  a  New  York  stage. 
The  conductor  was  Teofilo  De  Angeles, 
whose  vigor  often  ascended  to  the 
boisterous. 

In  the  evening  "Madams  Butterfly" 
was  the  opera,  with  Miss  Tamaki 
Miura  as  Cio-Cio-San.  There  is  a 
story  by  the  late  Henry  James  en- 
titled "The  Real  Thing,"  of  which  the 
burden  is  that  the  real  thing  may 
after  all  be  not  the  real  thing.  Mme. 
Miura  is  Japanese,  therefore  she  ought 
to  be  the  real  thing.  But  is  Cio-Clo- 
San  as  Japanese  as  is  Miss  Miura. 
We  wonder'.'  Mr.  Lambert ■(vas  the  Pink- 
erton  and  he,  at  least  was  veritable, 
while  Mr.  BaklanofiF  was  in  the  picture 
as  Sharpless. 


1..  hviohbicl 

occasional  performance  of  a 
iinplioiiy  by  Rriickiicr  is,  apparently,', 
111  obligation  which  conductors  im- 
i>o>c  upon  themselves  from  a  sense  of 
iiity.  There  have  been  indications,  ns 
'lieie  were  yesterday.  when  Mr. 
I'.odanzky  brought  forward  the  fourth, 
u  liich  is  yclept  "Romantic,"  at  a  con-  j 
lert  of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestm. 
Ill  Carnefrie  Hall,  that  tVe  perform-  | 
ances  are  looked  upon  by  the  public  ( 
in  the  light  of  impositions.  Before! 
ihon  this  work  haa  been  heard  only 
ixvice  in  New  'Xork— at  a  "historical" 
•onccrt  of  the  Fhilharmonic  Society, 
M  ii-ch*  30,  1910,  and  a  Seidl  concert 
■  liickering  Hall,  March  16.  188S. 
ihc  ten  years  which  have  elapsed 
y  iKc  the  last  hearing,  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  symphonies  of  the 
composer  have,  been  performed,  but 
the  people  of  New  York  have  been 
mercifully  spared  the  ninth,  of  whicli 
Bruckner  completed  only  three  movo- 
mrnls  and  abandoned  with  tho  sug- 
gestion that  his  "Te  Dcum"  be  per- 
formed as  a  finale  and  that  the  work 
be  inscribed  to  God  Almighty.  Of  the 
earlier  symphonies  we  know  nothing. 
Suffocated  by  Monotony 
Ten  years  ago  we  thought  it  a  bit 
unaccQuntabln  that  conductors  had 
shown  them.selves  indifferent  to  the 
symphony  in  E  flat  unless  it  was  be 
cause  they  realized  that  the  last 
movement  was  an  incubus  which  must 
perforce  kill  the  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  earlier  sections 
(speiiallv  the  Scherzo.  Yesterday  the 
reason  seemed  to  us  more  obvious, 
"  though  the  "out-doorsy"  spirit  which 
iirc.-ithes  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
■  :oi  oment,  and  awakens  delightful  ex- 
I'cr' ition*' was  speedily  suffocated  by 
;  the  deadly  miasma  of  monotony  which 
•  Ahxles  from  the  ingenuous  themes. 
Wr  cannot  recall  another, work  by  an 
approved  master  in  the  technique  of 
composition  in  which  Ciere  Is  such  an 
amount  of  making  of  faces  as  prel- 
udes to  a  significant  utterance. 

And  that  is  not  all.  No  sooner  is  an 
idea  brought  to  expression,  fearfully 
inflated  expression,  than  the  music 
dies  down  to  next  to  nothing  and  an- 
other ascent  is  begun  to  the  same 
climax.  The  school  of  German  com- 
posers to  which  Bruckner  belongs 
used  to  have  much  to  :ay  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  "Rosalien"  of  old-fashioned 
composer.s,  meaning  the  reiteration  of 
a  Itnelodic  figure  on  different  degrees 
of  the  Ecale  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing frotn  one  theme  to  another.  If 
there  is  another  example  in  symphonic 
literature  of  the  abuse  of  this  trite  but 
comfortable  device  comparable  to  that 
lound  in  this  work  we  do  not  know  it. 
Cobbler's  Patches 
Wo  felt  yesterday  as  if  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  score  was  filled  with  these 
cobbler's  patches.  Mr.  Seidl  used  to 
repeat  a  description  given  by  him 
of  how  he  had  seen  Reissi.iger,  or  some 
other  old  pedantic  worthy,  at  work  on 
a  score  and  heard  him  say:  "Now  comes 
a  crescendo  and  we  go  up  the  mountain; 
then  when  we  are  so  high,  we  corae  to 
the  bottom  again."  It  was  vastly  divert- 
ing as  Wagner  described  it,  but  if  his 
disciple  Bruckner  does  more  than  march 
his  instrumental  hosts  up  a  hill  and 
then,  like  the  King  of  France  and  his 
twice  10,000  men,  march  them  down 
again,  we  cannot  detect  the  action.  The 
self-styled  progressists  may  call  this 
development;  to  us  it  is  mere  iteration, 
dai-'nable  iteration,  which  can  corrupt 
ne  ; her  sinner  nor  saint. 

There  is  pleasant  music  in  the 
Scherzo,  which  is  a  "Hunt's  Up"  with 
'Tommonplace  dance  music  to  accom- 
pany the  meal  on  the  greensward  (toj 
accept  the  composer's  own  program),! 
but  much  of  this  was  spoiled  yester- 
day by  the  floundering  of  the  horn, 
players.  On  the  whole,  we  fear  that 
^  the  performance  of  tl»e  symphony  did 
no  more  to  habilitate  it  in  the  standard 
repertory  than  did  the  earlier  perform- 
mccs  by  Seidl  and  Mahler.  Its  compan- 
ions on  the  program,  which  will  be  re- 
peated this  evening,  were  Wagner's 
'■Siegfried  Idyl"  and  Beethoven's  "Eg- 
mcnt''  overture. 

1.  <y     /  •  - 

Irs.  Williams  Sings 
\t^^f\  At  Carnegie  Hall; 

oprano   Shows  Versatility  in 
Interpretation  of  Mod- 

,em  Music 

Mmc.  Peroux-Williamr-,  a  delightful  ' 
nd  experienced  .singer,  sang  at  Car-  , 
cgic  Hall  j'estcrday  afternoon.  She 
•as  aspistcd  by  Coenraad  V.  Bos,  pian-  ■ 
't.  and  Edward  Kreiner,  who  played 
le  viola  portions  of  four  songs  by 
harles    Martin    Locfflcr,   "La  Cloche 
ols^e,"  "Dansous  la  Gigue,"  "Le  Son 


dn  Cor"  and  "Scronaile."  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam.s'.-!  voice  in  a  rici.  soprano  of  wide 
range.  Sympathetic  in  quality  and 
capable  of  dramatic  expression  -this 
voice  is  colored  by  the  singer  with  the 
mo.st  sensitive  regard  for  the  type  of 
each  song. 

Ii  would  be  a  pleasure  to  praise 
l^ii  -.  Williams  s  work  in  deUlI,  to 
comment  at  length  upon  her  admirable 
breati,  control,  finished  phrasing,  ex- 
cellent diction,  upon  her  finesse  and 
distinction  as  an  interpioter.  Yester- 
day her  opening  group  of  songs  by 
Astorga,  Scarlatti,  Caldara  and  num- 
bers frdVn  Handel's  oratorio,  "The  Tri- 
umph 6f  Time,"  was  a  line  exposition 
of  classical  singing.  I^ter  in  the  songs 
by  Debussy,  Loeffler,  Rachmaninoff  and 
other  Russian  composers  Mrs.  Williams 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  her  versa- 
tility in  the  interpretation  of  modern 
niusic.  Mr.  Bos  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  an  enjoyable  occasipn  by  his  skilled 
accqmpaniments. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 
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The  Xew  York  Symphon.v. 

The  New  York  Symphony  .Society's 
concert  In  Aeolian  Ilall  brought  forward 
as  soloist,  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son. Frlti  Krolsler,  who  played  T.schal- 
kovsky  s  violin  concert;  the  rest  of  the 
pi-ogram  ytas  made  up  of  Brahms's 
fourth  symphony— played  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic-Society under  Mr.  Stransky  a  ■ 
few  days  ago  and  by  the  New  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Mr.  Bodanzky  a.  few 
weeks  ago— and  a  Habafiera  by  Louis 
Aubert,  h«ai-d  then  for  the  first  time 
in  America. 

Mr.  Damros(^'s  ijerformance  of 
Brahma's  symphony  is  not  unfamiliar. 
It  has  plenty  of  energy  and  vigor,  which 
are  made  to  count  for  their  utmost, 
especially  In  the  presto  and  the  final 
passacaglla.  He  takes  the  tempi  wltl;i  ( 
much  freedom  and  marked  modification, 
which  are  effective  in  the  varied  moods 
and  sharp  contrasUs  of  the  passacaglla; 
but  there  were 'places  in  the  first  move- 
ment where  the  tempo  was  so.  much 
held  back  aa  to  seem  excessively  re- 
tarded, making  a  change  in  the  spirit 
and  a  check  in  the  rhythmic  flow  of  the 
music.  There  was  much  of  grace  and 
poetic  feeling  in  the  playing  of  the  an- 
dante, also  -warmth  and  delicacy  of 
tone. 

I^ouls    Aube«t's    "Habai^eva"    is  a 
habafiera  in  not  much  more  than  name : 
an  amoroiis  tone  poem  rather  than  a 
j  dance,  bearing  on  its  score  a  quotation 
j  from    Baudelaire,    strongly  suggesting 
I  as  much.    The  mualp  begin.'i  with  the 
I  rhythm  and   general  character  of  the 
Spanish  dance  well  marked,  in  a  short 
viola  solo,  tlien  in  the  whole  orchestra ; 
'but  the  music  soon  becomes  more  deep- 
'ly  involved  in  emotional  complexes  and 
rises  to  a  drastic  climax.    The  orches- 
tration ia  finely  and  richly  colored;  the 
jharmonic  idiom   that  of    the  modern 
1  French,   more   and  more   strongly  ac- 
)  centuated  as  the  climax  is  neared.  The 
piece  is  not  commonplace,  and  is  in  some 
respects  of  real  beauty  ;  an  addition  to 
the  current  progi-ams  quite  worth  mak- 
ing. 

Mr.  Kreisler  was  greeted  with  ap- 
iplause  long  and  Sincere.  He  has  not 
|been  heard  lated  in  Tschaikpvsky'.s 
.concerto,  a  piece  of  less  musicaW  value 
|than  those  in  which  he  has  made  and 
confirmed  his  greate.st  reputation.  It 
is  a  prodigious  piece  for  display,  in  the 
first  and  last  movements.  Mr.  Kreisler' s 
technique  was  not  especially  brilliant 
nor  especially  secure  in  the  extravagant 
flights  of  the  first  movement.  Some  of 
the  young  feUows  of  today  can  fiddle 
around  him  in  these  flights— or  could  as 
he  played  them  yeLterday.  But  those 
same  young  fellows  will  have  to  grow 
a  good  deal  before  the.v  deliver  as  he 
did  the  realiy  poetical  and  musical 
phrases  of  that  movement,  or  the  whole 
lof  the  canzanetta..  With  such  beauty  of 
(phrase,  such  depth  of  significant  ex- 
j)re.sslon,  such  repose.  Mr.  Kreisler 
.seemed  a  little  more  certain  In  the  briill- 
,iant  passages  of  the  la.st  movement.  His 
j  inarmonlcs  were  of  unusual  clearness 
I  {And  precision.  His  playing  was  much 
j  appreciated  and  enthusiastically  ap- 
,1  piauded.  / 


Hilhout  score,  ho  brought  fioin  his  or- 
chestra a  re.-*|)on.se  electric  with  direct 
Pei  Honiil  appeal ;  u  performance  poaslbly 
of  warmer  tone  than  prcvalLs  In  classic 
Northern  laOtude,!.  but  one  whoiu;  quali- 
ties caught  the  Imagination  of  th.^  blir 
ouera-loving  house,  which  greeted  the 
conductor  with  cheers. 

Mr.  Ruffo,  (o  cap  the  evening,  had 
'rh",^^J]  ^''«„<J[''''<'nB  ,«,"ng  from  Ambroi.se 
Ihoma.s  8  "  Hamlet."  In  which  he  once 
appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  years  ago^ 
.VilL'  u""^*^/'  ^'2*=  pat  ty  piofiTam.  drop- 
|,  PinfT  the  air  of  tho  Paritono  hero  from 
l-,oonc  :ivallo  .s  opera,  "  Chutlerton."  .and 
glvjng  Instead  I'aladilhe'n  "  Pktrle  " 
and  a  NeapolKan  encore.  Miss  Gall  same 

•VA'i  ■'i'm^''""",," '"""'"^  "  ''"^  °"  recali 
I  waltz  song  from  "  Ilomoo  and 

.  k  _ 

Ponselle  Sings  wlih  Philharmonic. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  at  Its  mat 
in(f.  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  per 
formed  I>vorak'«  symphony  No.  3,  In  F 
major,  not  tho  most  often  heard  of  the 
Bohemian  master's  workJi,  but  one  that 
Mr.  Stransky  has  revived  recently  as 
music  of  a  poetic,  pastoral,  even  bio- 
graphic, character.  A  large  audience 
welcomed  Rosa  Ponselle.  the  opera  .star, 
In  Bolto'a  all-  of  Margarita,  from  "  Mc- 
fistofele,"  and  the  "  Ocean  '  'a^  from 
'  Oberon  "  ;  the  young  soprano  wa.s  In' 
opulent  voice,  and  she  acknowledged 
with  many  gestures  her  long-continued 
applause.  Tschaikovsky's  Francesca 
intervened  midway  in  the  proCTam 
which  closed  with  the  familiar  "  Es- 
paua     of  Chabrier. 
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Flagler  Gives  Symphony  Prizes. 

Harry  Ilarkness  Flagler,  i^resident  of 
the  Symphony  Society,  has  offered  prizes 
of  H  000  and  $.500  for  a  symphonic  work 
for  orchestra,  not  exceeding  eighteen 
minutes  in  performance.  The  composer 
[must  be  an  American  citizen  and  the 
manuscript  must  reach  the  offfce  of  the 
Symphony  Society,  3:j  West  Fortv-.sec- 
ond  Street  by  next  Oct.  1.  The  judges 
are  to  be  Walter  Damrosch,  Franz 
Knel.sel.  Leopold  Stokowskv.  .John  Al- 
U-n  Cuvpentcr  and  George  AV,  Cli.ulwie:; 


I  i 


HIAWATHA' 


MARINUZZI  LED  SYMPHONY. 


Ruffo  and  Yvonne  Gall  Heard  with 
Orchestra  at  Hippodrome. 

stars  and  orchestra  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Association  s  season  at  the  Lex- 
ington came  halfway  across  town  to 
appear  last  evening  at  the  Hippodrome. 
Five  popular  Sunday  nights  had  been 
planned  there  this  February,  an  excess 
allowance  for  the  shortest  month  of  tho 
year,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  Leap 
Year  and  the-  first  and  last  days  of  the 
month  happen  to  be  Sundays.  An  audi- 
ence that  would  have  oveiHowed  the 
theatre  on  Lexington  Avenue  was  pres- 
ent, and  Mr.  Marlnur^zl's  orchestra  was 
assisted  by  Yvonne  Gall  and  Titta  Ruffo. 

Mr.  Marinuzzi  put  a  serious  touch  to 
tho  popular  occasion  by  conducting  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth  Symphony,  as  onfe  of  tlie 
i'ouag  Italian's  former  predecessors  had 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

IK  presenting-  Coleridge-Taylor's 
"Hiawatha's  M^eddlng  Feast" 
yesterday  as  his  first  operatic 
contribution  to  patrons  of  the  Cap- 
itol Theatre,  W.  G.  Stewart,  pro- 
ducing manager,  not  only  gave  a 
performance  that  met  the  strictest 
musical  requirements,  but  proved 
beyond  doulbt  that  the  house  now 
devoted  mainly  to  the  di.splay  of 
moving-  pictures  could  rival  the 
Metropolitan.  were  the  stage 
adapted  to  such  purposes,  as  a  home 
of  lyric  drama. 

But  call  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment what  you  will,  it  served  to 
show  the  posibilitles  of  the  Capi- 
tol for  performances  of  opera  ou  a 
grand  scale  and  to  demonstrate 
convincingly  that  Mr.  Stewart  has 
at  his  command  a  rema,rkably  effi- 
cient orchestra  of  symphonic  di- 
mensions, an  exceptionally -.,  fine 
chorus  of  well-trained  voices,  and, 
in  Nathaniel  Finston,  a  musical  con- 
ducto'r  who  combines  authority  and 
magnetlsn-.. 

For  the  effectiveness  of  tha  per- 
formance, judged  on  its  musical 
side,  the  splendid  acoustics  of  the 
theatre  were  partly  responsible,  no 
doubt.  There  is  nothing  hard  and 
brittle,  but  rather  an  agreeable 
mellowness,  in  the  rev^rbsratious 
of  tone  as  reflected  Into  the  hup.o 
auditorium 

Xotaftile  were  the  quality  of  tho 
voices,  male  and  female,  but  especi- 
ally of  the  soprano;,  the  sharp  pre- 
cision of  the  attack;  the  rhythmical 
Tinanimity  of  the  ensemble  and  the 
fine  shading  produced  under  the 
baton  of  Mr.  Finston. 

Warren  Proctor,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 
and  a  tenor  of  agreeably  suave 
voice,  sang  the  .colo  of  Chlbiados 
with  the  gentle  expressiveness 
which  Long-fellow'.s  poem  bespeaks. 
The  miming  and  the  choreography 
were  completely  executed  by  Wil- 
lard  Poote  as  Hiawatha,  Margaret 
AValdron  as  Minnehaha,  Angelo 
Romeo  as  Pau -Puk-Kee'wis.  J. 
l^arker  Coombs  as  Lagoo,  Ida  Mulle 
as  Nokomis,  Frederick  Adams  as 
Osseo,  Thomas  Spinger  as  the  Chief. 
Chief  White  Hawk  as  One  of  the 
Tribe,  and  Tommy  Dow^d  as  the 
Traitor.'  The  picturesque  setting  by 
John  Wenger,  with  a  big  moon  of 
silver  rising  over  distant  hills, 
added  to  the  spectacular  effective- 
ness of  the  production. 


Opera  Concert  at  If etropolitan. 

Florence  Easton  and  Renato  ZanelH 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  CompaJxy 
with  Mischa  Elman  as  guest  soloist, 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  another  large 
•Sunday  evening  Opera  Concert  audience 
at  the"  Mebrop<3itan.  The  appearance  of 
tiie  great  violinist  was  the  signal  for  the 
ni.sual  ovation  which  has  come  to  be  a 
feature  of  each  of  his  successive  reci- 
tals aud,  again  as  usual,  he  swept  his 
audience  into  the  most  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  approval  for  his  spleB- 
did  artistry. 


JAML^  GIBBONS  HUNEKERjj 

THE  GALLI-CURCI  COMPLEX. 

I'lum  the  mouth  of  the  box  ofllce 
'  .shall  know  them!  Any  u»i preju- 
diced observer  .stationed  in  the  lobby 
(if  the  .LexiiiRt  'ii  Theatre  last  night 
would  willingly  t'.'.stify  to  the  over- 
heatod  aspect  o«  the  mob  of  humans 
which  straggled^  for  admission.  The 
jnagic  name  on  tiife  billboards  read: 
GalU-Cj-ol.  That.* sufficed  to  draw 
I  he  L.ia'gfSt  audience  thtis  far  of  the 
Clii('ag«  Opera  As-sociatign  season. 
Why'.'  Why  does  the.  miller  wear 
a  whit('  hat?  Why  is  the  g'roundhog. 
There  is  a  puiblic  tor  Galli-Curca,  and 
there  is  a  pu'Mic  for  Mary^  Garden.  If 
the  one  sometime.-s  wanders  from  the 
pitch  or  the  other  is  occasionally 
voiceiess,  that  doea  not  deter  their 
variou.s  puiblics  from  assemblmg  m 
ffi-erit  numbers  to  vent  their  respec- 
tive enthusiasms.  There  is  no  disput- 
ins  taste  even  when,  the  taste  Is 
doubtful.  .  , 

The  Galli-Curcl  comiplex  no  longer 
puzzles  musical  psychologlst.s.  we 
know  that  she  is  bettor  in  opera 
than  concert;  that  she  is  in  her 
eleinent  when  warbling  before  an 
immense  concourse  'i  sentimental, 
though  not  too  critical,  people. 
In  this  respect  she  marches  hand 
in  hand  with  the  idolized  Johu 
shows  to  better  advantage  in  concert 
than  opera.  The  personality  of  GaMi- 
Curci  i.s  winning.  She  is  modest.  She 
is  not  ■jeautiful.  She  is  worse,  for  she 
leapt urc'i  us  with  her  quaint,  clingiag- 
jvinr  manner.  She  seems  timid,  dep- 
Ire-  A\n%,  embarrassed  by  the  thun- 
i  tous  applause  her  appearance  in- 
r.  ariably  evok-es.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
pose,  this,  and  proves  that  she  knows 
average  human  nature.  These  traits 
are  beloved  by  her  audience,  which 
ioverlooks  her  palpable  .shortcomings. 
Amellta  Galli-Curci  might  he  called 
the  Mary  Piokford  of  opera,  and  the 
I  truth  would  not  be  violently  frac- 
itured.  But  the  Italian  sin^ger  is  less 
saccharine  than  the  incomiparahle  aild 
candied  screen  .star. 
I  The  voice  of  Galli-Curci  is  of  a  love- 
;  ly  auality,  particularly  in  the  middle 
regster;  not  golden  as  was  Melba's, 
not  "vi'ihite,"  tout  smooth,  velvety  and 
po.ssessin'g-  a  duotile  sweetness.  How- 
ever, this  natural'  gift  is  less  admired 
than  her  staccato,  which  is  not  torilli- 
ant,  though  facile,  and  her  trill,  which 
is  flexiwle,  but  unequal.  As  it  is  pro- 
duced not  altogether  toy  the  glottis  it 
f^aga  from  true  pitch.  The  reason  that 
she  occasionally  deviates  from  the 
key  is  itoecaai.se  her  voice  is  not  ac- 
I  curatelv  focusseKi  on  the  hard  a-esona- 
Itors  (forehead,  nose,  teeth);  she  al- 
lows her  tone  to  spread  in  the  moyth 
before  she  brings  it  to  the  front  of  her 
.face  and  thus  it  wastes  away  on  the 
soft  tissues.  Hence  the  imperfect  vi- 
brations. She  does  not  make  the  most 
W  her  mellifluous  yocal^organs  and  it 

IS  difficult  for  a  singer  to  change  her 
habits  over  night.  Site  is  not  so 
brill ian  as  Tetrazzini.  iShe  is  a  lyric 
soprano.  She  has  a  sympathetic  deliv- 
ery, yet  lacks  variety  in  tone  color. 
She  showers  her  staccati  with  effort- 
less art.  Dynamic  tang  is  absent  from 
her  temperament.  She  is  as  gentle  as 
root  beer.  She  is  not  a  stylist.  But 
there  is  compensating  charm.  The 
general  public,  which  dearly  loVes  a 
music  box,  recognizes  the  appejil, 
therefore  the  sold-out  houses. 

"La  Traviata"  was  the  opera  last 
night.  The  Violetta  of  Amelita  is 
not  her  best  role.  The  colatura  ele- 
ment is  all  very  well  ^or  persons  who 
like  frills  and  fireworks;  the  high- 
piping,  super-trills  and  swift  scales 
leave  us  cold.  But  when  she  sings  in 
her  IjTic  legato  she  is  ever  so  much 
more  artistic.  Unhappily  for  sensi- 
tive ears,  Signorina  (no  longer  Sig- 
nora)  Galli  began  well,  but  in  the  due 
with  Dolci  she  was  led  away  from  ^^e 
path  of  virtuous  intonation,  and.  as 
we  all  know,  easy  is  the  descent  to 
Avernus.  In  "Ah!  fore  e  Lui"  things 
began  to  go  badly;  they  were  worse 
in  "Sempre  Libera."  And  Galli-Curci 
was  in  good  voice.  She  does  not  sing 
so  well  as  she  did  two  seasons  ago. 
What  a  pity!  Wearing  crinoline  and 
dainty  pantalettes  with  lace  edging 
(phew!)  she  was  as  attractive  as  an 
old  daguerreotype.  Her  reception  was 
enthusiastic.  After  all.  what  is  such 
a  little  thing  as  absolute  pitch  be- 
'  tween  friends? 

Al'essandro  Dolci,  the  AJfredo,  is 
the  same  Dolci  he  was  last  spring. 
He  did  all  sorts  of  stunts  in  producing 
his  tones  and  his  saale  was  like  a 
coat  of  many  colors.  Such  curious 
timbres!  Falsetto,  alternating  with 
ringing  chest  notes.  He  has  a  re- 
markable tenor,  but  sadly  forces  it. 
He.  too.  is  beginning  to  show  the 
strain  of  his  vocal  method.  He  fre- 
quently sings  flat.  His  acting,  like 
the  acting  of  Galli-Curci.  is  conven- 
tionaJ.  Alfred  Maguenut,  sterlm? 
artist..  smbstitW-d  for  Rimini  as  Oei- 
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The  performance  went  with  a 
bpcause  Signor  De  Angelis  con- 
lucted.  who  conifirtned  the  excellent 
mpregsion   he  made  at  Saturday's 
natinee. 

There  will  toe  no  niatin<?e  on 
Wednesday  as  announced.  "Bo-iwV>\ir," 
■he  ballet  comiK  aed  toy  Felix  Boro- 
n'ski.  haa  been  postponed  till  next 
.veek.  Nor  will  "Pagrliacci."  with 
'luffo.  be  sung-. 


.»:Bl;\.: 
til,  |  i- 


Dy  Richard  AliricW 


GaJU-Ourci  in  "  I-a  Tratiata." 

l.cxins'-oit  Theatic  last  c\eniiig- 
.  ■  I'iilcaif'j  Opera  Associatiun  3a\e 
Verdi's  •■  La  Travialf,  "  in  Which  Mme. 
fialli-Curci  maOe  hei'  first  appearance 
tliiii  season  as  Violetta.  U  is  one  of  tlie 
paats  tht  performance  of  wliich  has 
.  ontrlbuted  to  her  great  reputation,  and 
Uie  largest  audience  thol  has  been  seen 
at  the  thcatie  this  season  was  piesont 
to  hear  her.  . 

The  ilprrormanoe  as  .1  whole  was  iiol 
one  to  reflect  srreat  crodit  on  the  or- 
g^niieaUon.  "'be  conductor.  Teofilo  de 
Angelis,  h-Ad  a  i-ictiy  perfunctory  view 
jf  the  situation,  and  did  not  contribute 
largely  to  aid  the  ai  tists  in  their  efforts, 
nor  to  the  spiiit  and  finesse  of  the  en- 
sen  blc. 

.Vtms.  iJalli-CurCi'.s  Violetta  has  been 
justiy  much  admired  for  many  excellent 
•  luahtics:  for  the  .\outhful  charm  and 
srace  of  her  appearance,  tlie  case  and 
naturalness  of  her  action,  the  .sym- 
vpathetic  expiessiveness  of  \t.-.i-  soi-i'ow 
an<l  tenderness.  Tiie  mask  is  one  of 
i-,;ngular  atlractA  tness.  a  haunting  in- 1 
dividuaUly.  In  thft  pas<;;^ges  of  greatest 
.  n-.olional  tension  Mme.  Ualli-Curci  dis- 
cd  a  pathos  of  appealing  simplicity 
..icr  than  a  de--P  tragic  power  or  a 
p-netration  inU)  complex  and  cuufiiclinf 
oiiiotions 

The  voice  is  one  tliat  interpret.'  and 
.•xpvesses  such  a  conception:  a  voice  of 
fieautiful  quality  and  charm.    T.ie  free- 
dom of  spontaneous  ease  Of  much  of 
iier  singing  i.s  alluring.  Unfortunately, 
.Mme.  Galli-Curci  was  purturbed  and  af- 
flicted bv  her  evil  spirit  la.n  evening, 
,  londency  to  sins  flat.    It  got  posses- 
:i  of  her  on  i.iany  occasions  and  early 
the    pcrformaji^-c.    and    resulted    in ' 
!  !-ins  her  siugiiig  seriously  for  tlioas  . 
,  are  af.uned  10  the  pitch.    I'ortvi-  | 
iiutcly  for  licr,  o-  considerable  percentafto  j 
<.f  her  audience  last  evening  seemed  to  | 
c  at  least  one  point  of  resemblance] 
•  •;iarlcs  L.anib.  and  applauded  quite 
lartiallV  .'passages  that  were  in  tune 
tho?c  that  wore  not.    Mme.  Galll- 
(i  s  I'lorid  sin6i:'>e  had  dualities  that 
•:.^cd  proatly,  in  dexterit.v.  lightness. 
.1  brilliancy;  but  they  were  not,  a« 
-  been  remarked  before,  of  the  finest 
tcrity,  lightness,  and  brlUiancy;  not 
lie  ion  of  which  niomorics  iiave  been 
I  bv  tlie  greatest  stnger.s.  Kovertiie- 
.,   her  florid   .=!insing  was  also  ap- 
udod  v.ith  impJu-tiality. 
:;c  was  surtounded  by  singers  of  !n- 
■■■  >  ior  o.uality.     Mr.    Alessandro  Dolci, 
tl'c  AUicdo.  liardly  explained,  either  by 
his  looks  or  his  actions,  tliat  mysteriou.; 
aftinit.'.   fnat  both  feel  in  the  first  act 
Kill  .ilebrrite  in  song:  r.nd  Mr.  U6l;;i's 
s  .;ia-  v.- IP  poor  in  vocal  qualitly,  throaty 
niis.-sion,  and  sometimes  oven  flatter 
pilch  than  Mme.  GallS-Curci's.  Mr. 
i'lid  .Vlangiienafa  Gcrr.iont  had  a  con- 
n'-ins  dignity  and  tenderness;  but  his 
•  I  .and.  l.is  vocal  mctliods  were  not.  at 
:  or  the  ."iort  that  Verdi  s  music  needs, 
n  m-ordance  wift.  a  f  adilicn  cstrib- 
if-d  rt  thr  .Nia-nhattan  Opera  Hou?.e  m 
i     H:r.iinieistoin"» -heyday,  the  opera 

i.  .  Jtunv^d  in  the  period  of  Dumas  s 
i  ia:x     but  li-auitlons  are  not  always 

ii.  l.  d  ("o'^-  n  aTiuraloly.  aivi  there  were 
..i  -  arans'-  ifMills  among  the  men  3] 
.-.ih- s  Xa  for  the  womon.  tiity  werei 
I    "-ilivr   behind    or    ah.cad    of  Mma. 

!li-'-urci  -n  yt.vlc,  for  ncne  but  snoj 
j.-i  vrmolin''. 

ETS  THEThTmES"  RINGING., 


vaidlne  Farrar  Opens  Music  Shpw 
1  Grand  Central  Palaca. 

.\iitioii;il  Mi'sic  Shov.-  oooned  yes- 
r  lay   fit '  the   Grand    Central  Palace 
ih  riiighijv  of  chhnes.  a  miniature  of 
,.r6'..oso0  for  a  Victory  memorial 
vhinarton.    to  whicli   ea-,-h  State 
co;itfb-)to    a    bcil.  '  Oeraldine 
I  prciBs,vd  sin  electric  button  releas- 
•    cli^iHCi.   ar»d  Gulz-cn  I'orglurn, 
.■Ip'.er.   read   th  s  telegram  trorn 
;  ir  Sm/vh  : 
ii'-.v  il:U  ih.c  iieoplc  of  .\q-,v  York 
■  Ul  t.       the  .'-ame  Jntcres!  and 
1  11;    co'nidrit.^d  Victory  Carillon 
■    pjovdc  of   hluroptan  countries 
similai"  bells  erected   in  com- 
:Jt.o:i    of    Idsioric    events.  The 
s  of  yoi;r  projcsl  Bccms  p.s.^uredl 
'   ri'lldr'n    0?  York    State, 1 

tiuic':  to  res.ionrti 
The  XtiA'  I'ork'i 
and  I 


I'jo  p^r  owni 

•  1.     .  t  the  Music  h\.  '»»■. 
,.  .--eyinocr  wil!  8;>ei..: 
■  Miifj  cui   Ke-luducBt  on." 
..Oiool  SetClonienfs  utudent  ' 
uiii  piay  ft  s,  wh     at  8  P, 
iS    i;    iirogriiin    of  RuBslan 
aiig"U    by    .vl..iii3    Iva  ..tmunn 
lU  Liia;;r  Sainollarr. 

THREE  RECITALS  IN  DAY. 

Prckofieff.    Tallarico,    and  BuhliJ 
Hoard  in  Aeclian  Hall, 

■liw-vi?    1  i.Hu!.'!    hi   one     «-houi-  da;.' 
;V.\'^'\  .Xecl  aii  Hall  :, o.iterday.  the  moin- 
liij;  i>iar<itl>.  being  I'rokol.cff,  who  wa.< 
i.r  ud  with  tlic  'cellist.  IJambois.  in  an - 
i'-.tiilion   program   for   Music  W*ck. 

•  ..'.iiiuu  followed  i!i  inatinSe,  "while 
I  t  n-onhig^  KK'hard  Hulillg  gave  his 
.  jith  i  on<  cit  in  a  aeiies  of  .seven. 

M  .  TaliarU-o,  who  pla\  od  heie  as  a 
1.  ,-  .  in  nii:;,  v.a:;  born  in  Southern  Ualy 
a;;d    educated   in  ,\mnilca,    winning  a 

•  uit  onal  contest  of  home-bred  artists  at 
cidiago.  His  program  wa.s  conventional, 
i  '.n  h'a  i'h:i'.-onnu,  Hcothovcn's  "  Wald- 

•■-i.i  ■■  .^onatM,  some  Chopin,  the  mod- 
■  !  t'.-i,  the  ('li.vplay  jfroup  -a  safe  and  sane 
;  i-  id  to  l  arnaf'tus,  11  la  al.-^o  a  long, 
(..nir  Ui\\  for  the  young  artl^it  who 
,  lun'^s  to  avoid  mor-'  novel  or  sen»a- 
tlonul  roulc.^;  his  pliiying  yesterday  was 
1  'hu.  git .  no  hectic  early  bloom,  but 
H/ing  good  promise  of  musical  matur- 
Itv.  . 
.  "dr  Kuhlig'.s  self-appointed  survey  of 
'  t;i'-  tlas.-  i<  -s  i.^  familiar  now,  a.s  is  his 
pi-.formanLC  of  them.  Last  evening's 
list  in.lud' d  MoKarfs  C  minor  fantasy 
tind  I''  major  .sonata,  and  a  rare  array 
of  llralim.s,  incUiding  two  banads,  op. 
Jl)  10  Noii.  1  and  4  ;  the  Brahms- 
ll:.irdel  variation;  ,  op.  -M  ;  five  inter- 
rv.-izi.  fioni  opu."?.  UT  to  110,  and  ~ 
r..'JP;'ody  up.  l.lil.  Mo.  * 


.■■  .      ilKi;  lt.-<  ;a 
but  these  d;u 
■  -.'t  in  his  pe-i'- 
^;ood  technician, 
iiitelligrence  who 
the  significance 


Thp 
minor 
ma  jo  I 


lou. 


trt  liumberB  were  the 
lasy  and  the  Sonata  In  V 
„KajK,,.  .iis  devotion  to  iJrahms 
was  shown  by  a  careful  and  color- 
fill  presciitacion  of  two  ballads. 
Variations  and  t^'ugue  on  theme  L>.\ 
lland'.I..  intermezzi  in  R  minor,  J-; 
minor  and  C  major,  and  ihe  K  da  i 
Rhaiisou  ' 
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ROSA  RAISA 


FARRAR  AGAIN  SINGS  ZAZA. 

Throng  Attends  Leoncavallo's  Opera 
at  the  iVlctropolltan. 

"  Jlaza,"  the  tired  business  man's 
fi|,fra,  hud  a  second  performance  at  the 
Suiropolitan  la.st  evening  before  the  in- 
f'ui'-'ntial  Monda;.-  sub.'^cribers  and  a 
j;!  catcr  iiumbcr  of  "  standees  "  than  are 
ti.  ually  seen  except  on  Caruso  nights, 
T'  e  faslilonable  part  of  the  audience, 
lato  in  arriving,  missed  much  of  Mme. 
j'arrar's  op<niing  scene  of  the  theatre 
.■■.I  ,50  and  dres-sing  room,  an  episode  not 
Ir:  .s  .scn.jalional  in  Broadway's  templh 
„f  art  toda\-  tlian  it  w»s  in  its  find« 
-'((■Ic  form  as  acted  on  the  some  thor- 
orghfarc  by  Mrs.  Carter.    .    ^,    ,  , 

^Inic  Karrar  was  at  ease  in  the  hurly- 
burlv  of  the  )lus^^.^■  and  her  admirers, 
t'lf-  litter  scenes  of  sentimental  or  sym- 
pylhctic  appeal,  with  Dufresne  or  his 
child  and  she  .'■ang  with  freedom  the 
raucou.'i  mu-sic  that  Leoncavallo  used  to 
cxprc,?.'!    the    leading    character.  Mr. 

\innto  was  again  the  genial  man  of  the 
Ih^atir- where  Bada,  Malatcna,  a  host 
of  others,  aided  in  neat  burlesque  r61»s-~- 
vhilr-  Crimi.  recovered  from  indisposl- 
lini).  r«ng  the  patei'nal  hero,  and  Moran 
tcni  c  oiiducieO..  ^  - 

LEXINGTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "lA  Traviata." 
an  opera  In  four  act*,  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  j 
Sung  iD  Italian.  j 

The  Cast.  ! 

Violetta  Valerv   Amelita  Galli -Curoi 

riora  Bervoll  PhlHne  Talco  I 

Alfred  Germonf  j  tessandro  Poli-l 

Giorgio  Germont   Alfred  .Manguenat 

Gaston   Lodovtco  OlWlero 

Baron  Douplial   Desire  Defrerc 


 Vittorlo  Trevtsan 

..Constanlln  NIcolay 

 Anna  Corenti 

 Giuseppe  Minerva 

Harry  Cantor 


Marquis  D'Oblgny 

Doctor  Grenvll  

Annlna   

Giuseppe   

Servant  to  Flora    - 

L,adl«s  and  Gentlemen,  friends  of  violetta 
and  Flora. 
MeKks:   Matadors,   picadors,  Gypsies. 
Incidental  Dances  by  Andreas  Pavley,  assisted 
by  Mlks.  LiUdmila,  Ledowa  and  Corps  de  Ballet. 
Conductor   Teofilo  D»  Angelo. 


•  ir  parenlN.  -  - 
■  ■^.■-\  of  pn  r.loiiwTi. 
iiiht   lu  h'  '.i,-  mc'ji  nerf- 


New  Pianist  Gives  Recital 

Pasqnale  Tallarico,  a  pianist,  -who 
gave  his  first  recital  here  yesterday 
fftemoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  P""*^?" 
temperament  and  a  singing  tone  ;»'hicn 
he  does  not  force,  and  an  accurate  and 
well  controlled  technical  equipment. 
He  is  a  painstaking  and  sincere  young 
man,  but  his  playing  is  weak  in  that 
fundamental  thing,  rhythm.  This  niade 
his  expression  of  sentiment  often 
labored  and  his  passage  -work  over- 
hurried.  It  made  his  playing  of  a 
Chopin  waltz  jerky  and  stilted  and 
marred  the  proportions  of  what  was 
otherwise  »  highly  intelligent  reading 
of  the  "Waldstein"  sonata  of  Bee- 
thoven. ,   ■r^  t 

For  the  modem  works  of  Debussy 
and  Ravel  his  style  was  a  little] 
cramped,  his  playing  a  little  too  care- 
ful. His  program  was  of  sufficient 
variety  to  test  many  sides  of  his  ar- 
tistic growth,  including  music  of  Bach 
and  Pergolesi,  a  Chopin  group,  compo- 
sition in  the  modern  style  and  three 
Liszt  numbers. 

Richard  Buhliz 

id'HARD  BtJHJ^lG  gave  the  nrth 
ut  his  series  of  feven  piano 
ri^ci'als  in. 'Aeolian  'Hall  last  nleht. 
The  afternoon  echoes  of  Hie  piania- 
(■..■  teal,-;  of  f'asriuale  Tall,iri<-o  had 
_     ,     "     .    qi^.]      V  P  ^    v,  q,  .!  Mr.  HnVdic; 


"Norma,  "   opera  in  two  'actSi,  by 
■yincenzo  Bellini,  was  revived  by  the 
Chicago  Opera  Ass«oia.tiori  last  nigtit 
at  the  Lexington  Theatre,  with  'Rosa 
Raisa  in  the  name-part.    Miss  Raisa 
was  an  invalid  during  the  season  here 
of  1919  and  suffered  with  a  severe  ^ 
cold  last  week,  thereby  disappointing 
her  admirers  and  changing  the  order 
of  the  (progi-amme  announced.    ?iit  | 
at  lasrt.  "Norma,"  dear  old  ''N^inna,"  | 
wias  sung-  after  a  sleep  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  if  she  •dhooses  to  snooz^  off 
again  for  another  deca:.de  or  two  we 
sha'n't  sorrow,   for  she  is  wofully 
aged,  is  this  femaJe  Rij>  Van  WinJUe, 
and  in  eleven,  yeans  she  wHl  celQbPate , 
hea-  cenifeiinial.  "  She  was  prod'Uted  | 
Dec.  26,  1831,  at  Milan,  and  was  last 
revived    here    a)t    the  Metropolitan 
Qperu  House  Dec.  W.  1891. '  Lilll  Leh- ! 
maun  was  Norma.  If  there  have  been 
atber  revivals,  we  cannot  recall  them; 
in  any  case  they  are  negligible. 

Antiquited  as  is  the  storjr  of  the  j 
i:>raides5,  there  are  several  tunes  in  j 
the  §core  of  the  Sicilian  composer  I 
that  have  endured,  at  least  in  the 
repertory  of  dramatic  sopranos.  One 
is  "Cast*  I>iva"  .("Chaste  GoddASs"), 
an  invocation  of  the  moon  goddess 
in  Act  I.,  followed  by  "Ah6  bella  a  me 
ritorno."  Then  there  is  .the  famous 
march  to  whose  measures  so  many 
generations  of  school  children  have 
mdved.  There  is  also  a  trio,  once  a 
favorite,  now  seldom  heard,  and  the 
"Hear  Me,  Norma"  due  for  Nortoa 
and  Adelglsa.  which  is  of  melodic 
beauty.  Whatever  his  shortcommgs, 
Bellini  ,  was  a  genuine  melodist  He 
shook  melodies  out  of  his  Sleeve,  and 
this  faculty  proved  his  undoing.  His 
operas  have  not  held  the  boards,  ex- 
cept occasional  performances^  ot 
Sonnambula."  "Puritani,"  "Norma.- 
but  their  voguewa  s  enormous  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  t>e  composer 
In  Paris,  where  he  met  Bellini,  no 
one  was  so  fervent  an  admirer  of  hjs 
miLic  as  Chopin.  All  differences 
apart,  BeUini  wrote  for  the  voice  With 
a  similar  happy  idiom  as  Chopm  did 
for  the  keyboard,  .  . 

The  Hbretito  of  iNtortma"  etemis  from 
the  French.  Roimani  wirwte  the  t^t. 
The  story  deiptCte  «he  lo^fe_of  the 
chaste  druidea-t,  Norma,  for  iPoIlione.f 
a  Roman  Pro-consiXl  Stationed  ^n 
Ga-na,  Slie  (bears  ham  *wo  ao&s.  .He 
fatoo  loves  AdteOigisa;  amdlby  .hfir  w  ioe-| 
loved.  £sh©  is  a  Virgin  in  «ie  druid^ 
temple  of  Whnidh  Nowna's  father  tiB  tie, 
Axchdruiid.  Hia  name  is  Orveso,  He 
is  a  stem  i>erson.  So  is  bis  daugh-  , 
•ATS  When  AdaJigisa  confides  iner 
xotible,  fx>t  PolMane  ihas  (betrayed  lber,| 
here  is  the  acouetomcd  operatic 
ftorm.  Norma  tal^es  the  sin  on  her. 
>road  Bihouldiers,  She  conf  esses  to  her 
father,  and  "with  Pollians  again  hear 
lover  itvecanise  of  her  morail  grandeur  i 
she  pays  the  penalty  otf  breaJcihg  her 
vestal  vows  in  tlh©  saoriflciaa  flajii-es 

weipt  over  this'  tragedy  of  ^ 
flce^  whioh  Ulli  Lehmann  made  more 
gl^otis  (by  ber  art.  N<>^^^.^- 
a  taae  no  longer  mioves.    Modero  au- 
diences prefer  legs  .bo  lyrics,  h*  itbe 

lyrics  nerver  so  dramatic,    j 

To^r  reporter  of  musicaa  bapo^a- I 
-.,Snss  hea«i  Rx«a  Ruisa  for  the  fimt 
i  ttoe.  '  We  sun  gape 
ment  over  the  lenstfh,  breadth,  thick- 
ness of  her  voice. .  Surely  such  an  or- 
gan could  have  come  only  from  Ru^- 
^  wfhere  she  basses  are  the  most 
JSorous  in  the  world^. 
pra.no  that  is  e:ctraord.inary  m  quan- j 
Uty.  though  not  in  quality.  E^T<i^^«y 
the  handisome  youn^  woonan  has  been 
^fferin«  from  a  cold,  ite  traces  misted  , 
the  shining  surface  oif  those  steely 
^nos    B'jftberc  was  an  immense  re-! 
enoush  to  suTxply  ten  sopranos  - 
ago  Katrine  Klafbky  came  over 
to  jSn  waiter  Damroech-s  cothpany 
She  looked  Wke  a  oook,  but  sang  like 
a  choir  of  angels,  very  lat^e.  mu«cu-| 
far  aiig^-    And  then  there  was  the 
HoboklrFoglhom.  so  nicknaimod  be- 
S^e  when  the  wind  w^s  fayot-able 

^u  could,  c^erhear  '^^^^l^Z^t  T^ 
New  .Jersey  town..  She  sang  at  the 
MlTropolitan  and  was  drowned  with 
her  hSbai>*  Theodor  Bertnun.  the 


lowed 'h>M   lower  tones  to  t>e  unsup- 
ported, and  .>^hneked'above  A  natural. 
There  is  a  well  defined  break  between 
her  F  ii,nd  G.    Her  coloratura  is  fiUl; 
Of  joints,  metallic,  h<Savy,  never  sUg-, 
e^iug'  airiness  or  limpidity-  She  de- 
livers them  by  sheer  strength,  and; 
hfar  dimai  in  Act  I  was  a  prolonged 
OKream-     This  unpleasant,    strident  | 
"<i(ia.lity  masks  the  native  briUiancy  of 
a  glorious  voice  that  ought  to  roll 
forth  with  *he  mellowness  of  a  French 
horn.    Biit  it  doesSnt.    it-  is  too  fre- 
quepdy  forced.  ■•  '. 

The  result  musically  speakmg  may 
be    gussed    at.     H6r   pht^ing  m 
"Casta  Diva"-was  choppy;  the  long 
melodic  line  lost  seething  of  Its  in- 
'  tegrity,  the  color,  which'  shquld  have 
ibeen  blooming,  was  hard.    Her  trill 
was  so  prolonged  that  the  pitch  was 
1  not  true  a^  the  close.  ,  But  the  sm^er- 
was  rewarded  with,  thunderotis  ap- 
'plause,  ajid  the  purity  of  ai-t  for- 
gotten. It  was  the  same  order  of  ap- 
plause that  greeted    the  baxitone. 
Tifo  Ruffo  on  the  same  stage  last 
week  "When  he  held  a  tone  till  th^ 
bursting  point.    Such  tricks  are^in- 
artistSc,  though  tbey  tickle  tbe  ears 
of  the  groundlines.  Liun^  power  isn  t 
always   miisic.   'Any  cometist  can 
outbjow  the  best  of  singers,  How- 
ever, Miss  Raisa  is  a  prime  f  avoiite 
ahd'il  she  does. give  the  prodigally  at 
leantb  she  has,  the,  vocal,  matenal. 
She  is  a  strikipg  .looking,  a  stately 
Norma,  but  of  the  grand  manner  she 
has  no  idea.   She  is  voice,  and  noth- 
ing but  voice. 

Dolci  as  the  Roman,  was  better 
cast  than  as  Alfredo  the  prt^yious 
evening,  .  He  sang  wilth  rhuth  fire 
and  force  and  in  his  tenfler  moments 
with  the  deceived,  Adelgisa,  he  was 
much  like  Dempsey  when  that  artjat 
faces  an  opponent.  But  virile!  Lui- 
zur,  was  an  imposing  ,  priest,  MisS 
Sharlow,  a  nervous  Adelgisa — she 
was  in  excellent  voice — ^and  the 
chorus  was  oply  passable.  Signor 
Marinuzzi  conducted-  with  •  accus- 
tomed vigor  and  drowned  tW  voices, 
especially  the  chorus,  though  htf 
couldn't  drown  the  dyn«mic  tones,  ol 
Rosa  Raisa,  Only  the  last  trump  will 
accomplish  that  iihpossibillty,  , 


Mme.  Koisa  In  "  Norma.' 


three   acts,    libretto  ill 


-'°?,^nan^'"l.v'  Felice  "-Romani,  "muVic.  byl 

«trs.  Alessantl-o  Do'.cll 

Po'jUonc . .    -■  ' ' 

Oroveso. . 

I  Norma  .  .  . 
Adalglsa. 

I  clotilde.  . 

i  Fluvius. 


.  .AlSrSi».l.'im"  —  

.Virgllio  Uazitsrll 
.    .  .Uosa  Raisa  1 
.  jivrna  Sharlow  I 
.'.  .l<lmn)a  Noul 

■  ■  ■  JosB  Mo.14ca| 

•  Conductor. '  o'lno  Marlnuazl ■ 
The  performance  of  Bellini's  ■■>«'°'-">^' ' , 
^.Hch  was  announced  for  the  openlngl 
:';fe  Chicago  opera  Con.pany's  .season 
.  thP  T  pxineton  Theatre  last  week,  anal 
;va  poSned  because  of  the  illness  of 
Mr^e    Kosa  Raisa,  was  ^'ve>V  ^-^^ 

^     Mme    Raisa  having  recovered, 
heardTn  Z  title  v61e.    There  was  J 
large  auaicnce.  in  which  it  was  not 
ditfiult  to  dlr-cern  the  numerov.s  and  en- 
aiiin-ui.-  fellow-country- 1 

thusiastic  support  of  her  reiiow 

r-n,.     It  was  an  occasion,  in  fc.ci, 

i  only  moderate  i-aptu.e^        ,.  ,,are 
Performances  of  J^°™;^jjtute  historic 
iin  the.o  days  as  to  constu 

•  landmarks.  ,he  season  of 

!  shelved  i"  Newjork  s.nce  tii^ 

season  before  't      °,i'^i,*i„e^  Ulli  Leh- 
benefit  Perfornmnce  f^-"  ""^^^i.^^^  chief 
1  mann.    That  g.  eat   arU.  t    ^^^^^  ^ 
tAmf  was  won                           heart  fori 
'  rama,  had  a  sof  t  fP°„'„  "^^^^^ottcn  .hat 
Norma,     and  it  i*-  "ol  i",  &  ,  


3rma."  and  it  ""^  ■j^j^  characterl 
innpersonatlon  of  the  ci  .c^^^  notable 
hat  opera  was  oin- 


hei 

In  that  ope 
achievements  .  the 

Nor  neofl  it  Ve  ..aici  n  ^^^^^^ 
great  singers        I"'''  n  is  some- 

have  .shone  "  **^^.°Pd  that  in  the  last 
what  snrpns  nE.  li^de^ea.  vn 


t  snrprisins.  .nae^eo  . 

few  ve'-i'-^-f'^*,'  older  ^s'^"'''''*'  to  find 
ing  over  of  the  .V''"!  .!  ■•  Korma 

■■  vehicles  ••  a.irt  "^f  "^'^'^'n^'  taken  down 
has  not  before  now  ^    „  ^any 

?rom  the  she Wes  and  d"stec  01  ^.^^^^^j^ 
operas  of  vahie  '"fenor  to  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
and    dramatically,    na^      .  ^^^^.^  ,g 

least  temporari  revnifl^^^  ^.ove  worth 
ire^<=,^nL^.->^.'^^nd-thatca,^ 

he    recalled    that    -^^'  ma      ^^^^^^p^^t  otn 
Potna^:  and  is  .secret-  ""-ned 

love    with  Aijttie.'""- 
,t  of  t!,e  Druid  temP le. 


1^ 


R 


"baritone,  off  the  Hook  of  Holland. 
Never  mind  her  name.    Her  voice  too^ 
j  wo<uld  have  paled  .before  the  voice  or 
'■M'ss  Raisa.  ' 
i    But  there  are  qualifications  to  tte 
■  made.    The  niceties.  oL  yocal.'art  ai-e 
not  her's.    she  relies  on  tbe^  bellows 
concealed  in '  her  person.  '  She  em- 
ployed a  half  dozen  tone  productioii? 
in  "Casta  Diva,"  abused  the  glotn  , 


recalled  that 
priee.te.s  ;".,^„''."^'„d^Vs"W;V'etrf  married 
by  the  Romons.  aiia  ,^1  ^e- 

to  F"»'«"e;.V'''v,ruid  faith.  But  lie  hs? 
fiance  ot  '^.jth    Adalg!.sa,  a 

now    fallen.  >"  .he  Druid  temple, 

voung  virgin  .ci  01     _  .^y^  j^j,,, 

,.ho  has  prom  sed  to  run^a.^^      ,a.-.y  and 

to  R0"\'^- ."^'^reveal  her  promise  and  to 
impel  fli«  „,tf„i^%Vom  precisely  the. wrong 
.peek  absolution  rror  p  poiuoiie  as  a 
person,  'two  women  against 

lesult  of  "^'1,  '/r^hoklng  with  thougnt.- 
him.  No':";'i'/t*/;,toWcd  to  expiate  net 
of  vengeance,  .s-  i;/'^'  f nneral  pyre  anf 
Swn  offense  on  ^he  l^J^' u 
sends  '>er  f''ar«^'',,/'p,ocon.«ul.  mac 
Pollione,  but  ^'^^  J'  Lie.-;  tr.  .-.eize  Adal 
aened  ^vith  Pa-;^^^-^'  appears  an- 

gisa  form  Ine  aitai.  x  summon 

-ITii^uid^'^^^K^'^^"^:': 

iHomans:  WseUe^  ^ol'i-f,,^;^ 
him  hetore  nci,  w'>^n  j^m,  ^sca 

will  give  "P.-^'i^fo  do.   Uy  one  of  ih. 
;  whicn  he  reluses  to  ac  ^  il^,^^ 

rapid   reversals         '  ,,0^  gi 
  interet..  .^.^oitfti 


,it  sill'  is  ill.  [i'liiir. 

mldenly  .sanclitioil,  il. 

fiiiilly  »rnl  Joins  Noi  n 
he  lunoral  pyie  to  t-xpi  in    uiui  i,.  i  ins 
iiilhly  sins. 

Thor*!  ure  mtloclles  In  "  Norma  "  that 
once   hoimei.oM    words,   some  of 


i     .uliuii»u   ti  lo  ;il    Ihi'   (  I..SC 
St  act,  "nh.  .11  qiial  nel  tii  \i 
lul  the  vigorous  (hic>t  In  thp 
act  \ot  man  and  Adah.iisn,  "Miiii,  () . 
N'ot  iiia.'"  Thp  numbepH  named  ar«  Huf- 1 
ficii  nt  to  lusllfy  the  fame  of  nclliiii 
Un'in  «oho  fiunillitiliy  In  tho  niomorli;8|      .,  melodist,  but  while  there  l»  much 
i>lvu,"  of  course,  mo.sl  f.Lmlllar  of  the  ^ha  acter  In  hla  music  the  heaier  or 

to-<lay  will  probably  find  his  onti- 
ciuatP'i    harmonic   scheme  somewhat 

fpehlo. 


iirs.  tin;  fanilllar  niarcli  rnythni  th.it 
■  sdunds  In  tlio  flrfit  act,  the  song  '"f 
irovcso,  chief  Druid,  with  the  Drui;l 
h()ius.  also  in  the  first  act. 
"  iN'oiniii  "  Is  nn  opera  that  calls  at 
ImcM  lor  brilliant  LoloratM.re  slnRins:, 
ind  .ilsn  for  the  broad  and  powerful 
tropes  of  dramatic  sinRlnn:  a  comblna- 
lon  far  removed  from  the  eharaclei  of 
lie  other  oijera  of  Belllni'.s  best  renuin- 
'.»red  nowadays,  "  La  Sonnaiiibul.i. "  A;- 
low  heard,  it  l.s,  of  course,  hi'.'id  as  a 
^  ehiele.  "  It  is  put  on  the  stage  by  tlie 
"hieajjo  eon'pany  to  afford  opjjortunlty 
or  a  display  of  the  voice  and  style  of 
Rosa  l{aisa.  in  whom  tho  company 
L)oa.">ts  of  poasussins  a  coloratura  dra- 
natic  oprano. 
Mnie  Raisa  was  heard  liere  two  ,sea- 
<ons  ago  1  Illness  Is  said  to  have  pre- 
ented  her  appearance  last  season.  She 
las  an  ImposinK  stage  presence,  and  in 
'act  fills  the  eye  as  the  tragically  tried 
:>riestess  of  the  IJruids.  She  fills  tlu- 
•ar,  also,  with  a  voice  of  tremendous 
jowei',  withaccenta  of  stentorian  and 
i  agio  intensity.  It  is  of  crude  quality, 
specially  when  Its  full  force  i.^  liber- 
it.-il.  which  is  often. 
There  are  not  mapy  of  the  finer  quali- 
ie.'i  of  songr  in  her  delivery ;  there  is 
ittle  legato,  the  phrasing  is  not  skil- 
ully  inan-iged  ;  florid  passages  are  de- 
ivercd  without  much  finl:^h  and  not  al- 
vi^ys  with  accuracy  and  precision.  Her 
ittoinpt  at  the  "  messa  dt  voce  "—a 
angle  tone  swclllne  to  a  powerful  cll- 
nax,  then  dyingr  away— Is  not  a  thing:  of 
jeauty  I  nor  is  her  trill.  "  Casta  Diva  " 
ung  by  such  a  voice  is  not  a  model  of 
iong. 

Mmo.  Raisa  commands  some  very  pow- 
■rful  and  Very  high  tones ;  and  when 
hese  appear  as  the  final  of  an  air  or  a 
>HS£age.  applause  Is  unlimited.  It  wes 
undeniable  tliat  Mme. 
isonation  of  power- 
though  marred  b.v 
nany  crudities:  that  the  impersonation 
s  Interesting,  snrl  that  it  deserved  a 
tain  amount  of  the  applause  bestowed 


MISS  ANNE  GULICK 

IN  PIANO  RECITAL 

Young    Artiste    rom  Boston 
Earns  Her  W  Icome. 


M  ast  night.  It  is  und 
„j  ^aisa  gave  an  imper 
'        ul  dramatic  quality. 


Miss  Anne  Gulick,  a  young-  pianist 
from  Boston,  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  here  in  a  recital  In  Aeolian  Hall 
\esterday  afternoon.  In  her  search  af-! 
ter  unhackneyed  material  'Mi?B  Gulick 
elected  to  begin  her  programme  with 
Raff's  "Giga  con  V'ariazionI,"  a  compo- 
sition which  has  enjoyed  a  long  rest  and 
will  probably  be  permitted  to  return  to 
its  siumbeis.  But  it  served  to  display 
the  pia.nist  s  excellent  technical  accom- 
pllshmente. 

Better  suited  to  her  artistic  revelation, 
however,  was  McDowell's  "Sonata 
Eroica."  In  thi.s  composition  Miss  Gu-  ' 
lick  disclosed  abilities  of  considerable  i 
value.  Her  technic  waa  adequate  in  all 
respects.  It  embraLced  fluent,  accurate 
and  clear  finger  work,  a  good  range  of 
normal  tone  and  an  exceptionally  good 
development  of  the  left  hand.  Her  per- 
formance was  marked  by  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  inusic  and  a  thor- 
oughly musical  exposition  of  the  content 
of  the  work.  i 

A  young  player  who  can  bring  to  a 
recital  so  much  of  merit  earns  her  wel- 
come.   Miss  Gulick  has  qualities  which 


'^Xle-ssandro  Pole!,  who  had  sung  the  >alse  her  above  the  ordinary  level  of  re- 
light before  In  "La  Traviata,"  im- ;  spectable  mediocrity,  and  there  is  reason 
•  roved  somewhat  iipon  his  Alfredo  in  to  hope  that  she  will  gain  an  enviable 
ds  singing  a.s  Polbone.  the  Roman  pro-  position  among  the  artists  now  inviting 
onsu!.  His  voice  sounded  more  underl  public  recognition 
tis  control  and  was  more  uniform  in| 
luallty,   also   true    in   intonation.     Th<l_____  ^ 

5art  is  likewise  one  better  litted  to  hU WELCOME  FOR  MME.  HEMPEL. 

L>wers  as  an  actor.  Mr.  I.,azzari's  power 

Singer    Greeted    'With    Mncb  Ap. 


il  voice  had  the  tru'.-  pontiflclal  sounti 
1  his  singtns  of  the  music  of  Oroveso. 

voice  of  some  merit  wa.s  shown  by 
[yriia  Sharlow  as  Adaljrisa,  but  it 
aused  regret  that  there  should  be  so 

any  faults  in  its  use. 

The  performance,  under  Mr.  Mari- 
uzzi's  direction.  i\ad  praiseworthy  feat- 
res  ;  chorus  and  orchestra  do  better 
nder  his  eye  than  under  some  others. 


Letr  Quartet  Heard  Again. 

The  Letz  Quartet,  part  iielr  to  the 
Incisels,  gave  a  second  concert  of 
hamber  music  in  Aeolian  H.^'.ll  last 
vening  before  an  assembly  of  evidently 

rowing  number,  which  Is  as  it  should 
and  of  musical  quality  Indicated  by 
le  fact  that  the  string  quartet  in  A 
inor  by  Fritz  Kreisler,  which  led  the 
rogram,  had  been  "  repeated  by  re- 
uest."  The  performance,  to  those  al- 
ady  familiar  'ivith  the  work,  served  to 
eepen  some«  impressions  of  the  pre- 
iere  la.st  year.  Mr.  Letz  and  his  com- 
inions  gave  Schubert's  lover-like  va- 
ations  on  his  son?j,  "  De-ith  a.nd  the 
lalden,"  from  the  po.sthuinnus  D  minor 
uartet  of  the  prince  of  melodists.  In 
Dnclusion  there  was  the  Brahms  quin- 
t.  op.  ]1.">,  with  clarinet,  the  assisting 
rtist  being  Georges  Grisez.   


Bellini's  "Norma  "  was  produced  at  the  ; 
ixington  Theatre  by  the  Chicago  Opera 
)mpany  last  evening.    The  work  had 
:en  announced  for  the  first  week  of,' 
i«tli|  le  sea.son. -but  had  been  postponed  be- 1 
use  of  the  illness  of  Rosa  Raisa,  cast  ( 
T  the  name  part.    The  old  opera  had  j 
it  been  heard  in  this  city  since  it  was  j 
:ven  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
1  December  17,  1S91,  when  the  Norma' 
OLB  LiilU  Lehmann,  the  Adaloisa  Mme.  I 
pttigiani,  the  PoUionc  Paul  Kalisch  and  j 
le  Oroviso  Mr.  Serboni.  i 
"Norma"  is,  therefore,  a  novelty  to 
jOet  of  the  operagoers  of  t-day,  be-, 
.use  since   the   former   production   a , 
lole  generation  of  them  has  grown 
>.  nutureii  on  iyric  food  of  a  different 
lality  and  only  in  recent  years  led 
ntly  back  toward  delicacies  of  the 
rlier  type.    In  this  work  Bellini  made 
e  of  the  few  sincere  attempts  of  his 
riod  to  force  the  florid  opera  to  a 
mblance  of  dramatic  expression. 
The  florid  opera  is  now,  ever  has 
iCiT  and  alw^ays  will  be  a  field  for  the 
;ercise  of  vocal  viftuosily.  Not  even 
e  .crenius  of  Lilli  Lelimann,  a  dra- 
atic  soprano  of  Impressive  power 
d  interpretative  genius,  could  divert 
iblic  attention  from  tlie  interpreter 
the  thing  interpreted.   It  was  not 
sllini's  "Norma,"  but  Lilli  Lehmann 
I  Norma  that  aroused  public  interest, 
t.  We  may  confidently  expect  that  . 
-day  far  less  will  lie  said  about  the  j 
»era  than   about   Rosa  Raisa,   and  [ 
at  there  will  be  a  sudden  demand  for  j 
oords  of  her  "Casta  diva,"  one  of  I 
le  most  beautiful  creations  of  Italian  j 
m-  1 
.\TOOng  the  other  important  numbers  | 
e.the  opening  march  and  chorus  of  j 
e  Druids,  "Dell'  aura  tu^  profectioa."  i 


planne  at  Recital  in  Carne.c:ie. 

Mme.  Frieda  Hempel,  recently  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  gave  her 
annual  New  York  song  recital  last  even- 
ing in  Carnegie  Hall.  She  was  assisted 
by  Coenraad  Bos  at  the  piano,  August 
Rodeman,  flutist,  and  Robert  Gayler  at 
ihe  organ.  The  singer  was  greeted  with  , 
much  applause.  '• 

Her  programme  was  well  arranged  to 
show  her  powers.  It  hegan  with  a  group 
nf  old  airs.  Handel's  "Sweet  Bird,"  from 
'II    Peusleroso,"    -with    flute  obligato. 
.\fter  these  came  a  group    of  French 
songs,  a  group  of  German  and  Finnish 
jmg-S.  with  Waif's  "Song  to  Spring,"  and  i 
then  miscellaneous  selections,  including! 
the  grand  aria   di    bravura,  "A    voue  j 
dirai-je    Waman,"    of    Mozart,  as  ar-  , 
ragned  by  A.dams.  .with  flute  obligato.  I 
The  final  number  was  an  "Arietta"  from  j 
iPuccini's  "La  Kondlne,"  rarely  heard  in  | 
lAmerica.  j 
Of  Mme.  Hempel's  singing  there  Is , 
jllttle  new  to  he  said.  Her  beautiful  voice  | 

C'as  in  fine  condition  last  night,  and  she  , 
ang  with  her  usual  ease  and  grace  of 
|klyle.  ' 

GiiloRiar  :Novae»  Recital. 

Tbe   music   week    nwmday    recital  at 
Aeolian    TL';;i    had    (Juiornar   Nnvao.s  as 
soloist.    iiiHyiuji:    tiie    •  :iiiek-S;iiiit-Saens 
"AU--ste"     br.ll.'  l.     M.  .sxk.iwski's  "(Itii- 
taire."  Liszl'.s  tr-rjlli  Kliai.so.iy  and  "For- 
est Munimi.s,"  a  noctii;U.'  etude  by 
;("n(.pin  and  otlier  pircs.     'I Hr  [)no-.\rt 
r'iano'o  playing  or  reproilui  liims  of  Sfme. 
jN<l^■aos   intcrpreHtion   of   noiUs   of  Les- 
l  Ichetizky,    i'adrri wski    and  Moszkowski 
0  oth^r  signall.i    successful  fcature.s 
this  iiniqn«>  recital. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
I   ' '  '*H|—-i-iiiiiifiiii'i  rmii"  I  n 

J    If  the  music  reviewers  of  New  York  i 
[wore  hirsute  ^ppendag-es  like  the  Turks  i 
instead  of  being  bare  chinned  like  the  I 
slaves  of  the  seraglios  there  would  be  | 
a  great  wagginj:  of  gray  beards  in  the  j 
newspapers  this  mornintr,  for  "Norma"  ! 
was  pei-formed  at  the  Lexington  The- 
ater last  night,  and  "Norma,"  though  a 
classic,  had  not  been  heard  in  New 
York  before  for  more   than  twenty-  '■ 
eiglit  years.  | 

Traditions  cluster  thickly  around  the 
old  work.   Three  or  four  of  the  critics 
still  in  servitude  May  recall  that  last 
performance,  which  took  place  in  thd  ! 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Decern-  i 
ber  19.  189L    It  was  in  the  first  season  ' 
under  Abbey  &  Grau,  after  the  seven 
years  of  German  opera,  and  the  reason 
lor  its  production  was  the  presence  in 
the  company  of  Mme.  Lills  LehmAnn. 
who  had  "revived"  the  opera  for  n  Get-  ■ 
I  man  performance   at  her  benefit  on 
iFebruary  '27,  1890,  and  suhff  in  it  t«ice 
after  the  end  of  the  season  at  Haramfej'- 
stein's   Harlem   Opera   House,   in  «n 
lubirtiv^  attemnt.  at  rivalry  with  Ade- 


I  i  or  i:;.iiij;«ny,  whicli  liad 
•  Ti    of    the  fashionable 
■  u  1  lose  of  Ihe  regular  sca- 
'  u'l      I  he  opera  was  announcod  once 
after  the  date  llrst  given,  in  1889,  but 
"ve  believe  "Martha"  was  .•lung  instA»<l. 
f.ehmann  Without  Snoceador 
l  or  ua  Mm«.  Ivehniann  was  the  last 
of  the  race  of  Normas.  8he  was  also, 
so  Mr.  Crutti-CasBZza  recently  observed 
to  the  writer,  the  last  efficient  Drtiidic 
priestess  in  his  ken.    In  our  experi- 
ence   Mme.    Lehmann    had    no  peer, 
thoii(;li    the    Koneral    manager  npoke 
[hiftlily    of   the    mother    of  Pcrrando 
Gali-tfi,  a  bass  buffo  of  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  second  season  jftt  the  Manhattan. 
|Our  memory  includes  no  other  really 
heroic    exemplar    of    the  character, 
though  it  goes  back  to  Mme.  Palmleri 
in  1S77  and  Miss  Teresa  Singer  in  1879, 
both  of  whom  sang  in  companies  ni4n- 
pged  by  Max  Strakosch,  and  Mme.  Pap- 
icnheini    in   the   Maploson  season  of 
88:i-'84;   but  they  as  little  measured 
p  to  the  artistic  stature  of  Mme.  Leh- 
lann  as  they  realized  the  ideals  asso- 
iated  through   history  and  ti-adition 
ivith  the  great  Normas  of  forty  years 
efore    Pasta,  who  seems  to  have  been 
he  supreme  exemplar,  and  Grisi,  who, 
'with  Mario,  produced  the  opera  in  New 
f:ork  in  1854.    Thiii  was  some  time  be- 
ifore  we  began  to  trouble  oui-selves  and 
iThe   Tribune's  readers  with  operatic 
Ireminiscences   and   criticisms,  a  fact 
Ithat  we  deplored  last  night  for  a  while, 
though   we    became    reconciled    to  it 
llater.     :\lme.  'riet.iens,  who  was  in  a 
way  a  connecting  link  between  the  old 
regime  and  the  new,  and  who  sang  in 
the  opera  in  New  York  in  1876,  we 
did  not  hear  except  in  concert;  btJ^  her 
command  of  the  grand  style  was  BUch 
that  we  can  easily  believe  that  she  was 
(a  noble  Druidess,  as  she  surely  was  » 
if  noble  priestess  of  the  art  of  dramfctic 
Il  song.    Damerini  and  Parepa,  if  they 

I sang  in  the  opera  at  the  old  Academy  " 
of  Music,  as  they  may  well  have  done, 
found  The  Tribune's  seat  occupied  by 
one    of   our    admirable  predecessors, 
possibly  Mr.  Ha.ssard  or  Mr.  Watson. 

The  significant  fact  about  all  the  rep- 
resentations of  "Norma"  which  s+fam 
j  into  our  ken  is  that  at  those  somewhat 
I  remote  dates  they  were  already  rare 
phenomena.  Of  Bellini's  other  op- 
1  eras,  "La  Sonnamtula"  and  "I  Puri- 
I  tani"  occasionally  showed  signs  of  life; 
(but  "Norma"  was  moribvind.  Why? 
Wo  think  we  know.  It  was  because 
'  though  the  line  of  singers  t>i  the  light- 
;  voiced,  florid  variety  was  yet  Unbroken, 
I  that  of  lyrie  tragediennes,  by  which  we 
'  mean  singers  who  combined  histriortic 
j  pow-ers  with  musical  capacity,  sing^fs 
I  fitted  to  portray  such  characters  as  Nor- 
f  ma,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Constanza,  Donna 
;  Anna — -to  mentren  a  lew  typical  cases 
I  —singers  with  voices  voluble  but  elo- 
'  quent,  with  sufficient  art  to  infuse 
I  roulades  as  well  as  the  melodic  line 
with  significance,  with  an  instinctive  or 
acquired  sense  of  the  value  of  declama- 
tory recitative — that  line  was  particu- 
larly extinct.  They  no  longer  came  out 
of  the  schools  or  were  developed  by 
the  operatic  needs  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  certainly 
did  not  hear  a  phrase  or  see  a  pose 
or  gesture  last  night  of  which  they 
would  not  have  been  ashamed. 

I     Longed  To  Be  Wagnerian  Heroine 

I  Mme.  Lehmann  had  had  some  of  the 
'  old-fashioned  training,  besides  intelli- 
!  geiice  and  a  high  degree  of  artistic 
i  zeal.  She  was  a  seasoned  singer  of 
I  the  florid  type,  though  weighted  with 
:  German  alloy,  when  her  instincts 
turned  her  toward  lyric  tragedy.  "One 
j  gets  weary  singing  nothing  but  princ- 
esses," she  wrote  to  a  Berlin  news- 
paper when  she  broke  her  contract  with 
the  R-oyal  Opera  so  that  she  might  re- 
main in  America  and  be  a  Wagnerian 
heroine.  When  the  writer  at  the  mem- 
orable dress  rehearsal  for  the  first 
American  performance  of  "Gotterdam-  ! 
i  nierung"  cautioned  her  against  singing 
'  in  full  voice  at  every  repetition  made  i 
{  necessary  by  the  unpreparedness  of  her  i 
'  colleagues  she  quietly  remarked:  | 
i  "Don't  be  alarmed.  It  is  easier  to  sing 
!  the  three  Briinnhildes  than  the  one  | 
i  Norma."  And  then,  proudly,  "I  can 
sing  Norma.  Let  any  one  try  to  sing 
it  as  well!"  And  so  she  chose  "Norma" 
as  the  opera  for  her  benefit — the  only 
one  permitted  in  the  German  regime- 
singing  it  in  German,  M'ith  Paul  Kal- 
isch and  Emil  Fischer  as  her  principal 
companions.  By  it  she  demonstrated 
not  only  her  great  versatility  as  a 
singer,  but  showed  also  that  devotion 
to  the  Wagnerian  drama  does  not  pre- 
clude excellence  in  the  old  province  of 
beautiful  song,  and  that  a  command  of 
bel  canto  is  a  superb,  indeed,  a  neces- 
sary, asset  of  the  ideal  Wagnerian  in- 
i  terpreter.  .\ftef\vard  .lean  de  Reszke 
taught  the  public  the  same  lesson. 

Perhaps  Mme.  Lehmann  remembered 
that  in  1837.  when  Richard  Wagner  was 
conductor  of  the  theater  in  Riga,  he  had 
'■  also  chosen  "Norma"  for  a  benefit  per- 
'  I'drmance  and  had  written  an  essay  for 
I  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  public  i7i 
the  opera,  in  which  he  chanted  the 
I  praises  of  the  Italian  vocal  art.  "Song. 

song,  and  a  third  time  song,  ye  Ger- 
!  mansi"  he  admonished,  and  concluding 
i  liis  essay  on  what  he  considered  Bel- 
I  lini's  most  successful  work  he  said: 
1  "iitie,  where  the  poem  soars  up  to  the 
i  tragic  heights  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
this  form   (i.  e.,  the  form,  of  Italian 
I  opera)  pronouncedly  ennobled  by  Bel- 
lini,  does  but  e.xalt  the  solemn,  gran- 
diose character  of  the  whole:  all  the 
passions   which    his    song   so  notably 
transfigures  thereby  obtain  a  majestic 
btsckground  on  which  they  hover,  not 
1  in  vaetl©- outlines,  but  shape  thpm.«elvss 
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to  one  vast  and  lucid  picture  involun- 
tarily recalling  the  creations  of  Gluck 
and  Spontini." 

We  arc  not  prepared  to  go  quite  so 
;m'  as  that  in  our  admiration  of  the 
jUI  work,  for  its  march  rhythm."-,  teem 
somewhat  monotonous  ho^w  and  its 
dialogue  tedious,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  fur  we  might  have  gone  had  we 
heard  the  Italian  Normas,  Adalgisas, 
PoUioncs  and  Oroveso-  of  eighty-five 
years  ago— a  Pasta,  for  instance,  of 
whose  singing  when  her  voice  was  a 
[ruin  Mme.  Viardot,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  said:  "It  is  like  the  Cenacolo 
tf  Da  Vinci  at  Milan— a  wreck  of  a  pic- 
ture, but  the  picture  is  the  greatest 
jicture  in  the  world,"  and  Grisi,  who 
copied  her  manner  and  sang  with  a 
setter  voice. 

Cfhanges  in  Art  of  Singing 
'  We  knew  that  that  art  was  dead; 
|ive  did  not  know  how  completely  all 
:oncepticifci  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
jublic  was  also  dead  until  we  heard 
he  noisy  rapture  which  followed  Miss 
laisa's  singing  of  "Casta  Diva,"  in  a 
•oice  that  was  hard,,  strident  and 
itridulous,  the  melodic  line  distorted 
|ind  broken,  without  a  trace  of  the 
fereek  serenity  which  is  native  to  this 
rcruly  wonderful  melody,  without 
coherence  or  significance  in  the  orna- 
inientation.  What  was  it,  then,  which 
stirred  up  the  tempest  of  applause  i 
which  followed  it,  the  noisy  beating  of 
(palms,  the  frantic  shrieks  of  delight? 
Only  the  loudness,  the  ringing  quality  . 
of  a  few  high  tones — a  physical  ex- 
hibition which  was  certeinly  extraor- 
dinary, but  only  extraordinary,  not 
excellent.  That  is  what  the  art  of 
singing  has  descended  to,  and  we  do 
not  have  to  go  to  the  Lexington  Thea- 
ter to  hear  it. 

There  was  still  less  an  echo  of  the 
old  art  in  the  singing  of  Myrna  Shar- 
low, the  Adalgisa,  for  that,  besides 
being  very  imperfect,  was  also  ama- 
teurish to  a  degree;  or  in  the  crude 
singing    of    Signor    Dolci  (Pollione), 
1  which  was  robustious,  uneven  in  vocal 
!  quality  and  a  succession  of  jumbles 
:!  and  smears  in  its  passage-work;  or  in 
j:  the  wabbly  utterances  of  Signor  La- 
l|zarri,  who  was  the  Oroveso  of  the  oc- 
casion.   No!  Signor  Marinuzzi's  forces 
'  can   not  cope   with   Bellini's  master- 
'  piece.    Greater  honor  would  be  done 
ji  it  by  leaving  its  sleep  undisturbed. 


Five  Pianists  Give  Joint 
Concert  for  Music  Week 

Godo^«*£ky,    Ornstein,  Rubinstein, 
Levitski  nad  MoiseiwitBch  Com-  ' 
pare  Playing  With  Piano 
Reproductions 

A  special  event  of  Music  Week  or- 
ourred  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
L«eopoId  Godowsky,  Leo  Ornstein, 
Arthur  Rubinstein,  Mischa  Levitski 
and  Benno  Moisoiv.  itsch  gave  a  .ioint 
concert  at  Carnegie  Hali.  Mr.  Go- 
dowsky played  thiee  little  Vienna 
waltzes,  which  v.ere  his  own  com- 
positions, as  waj  also  a  contrasting 
piece,  entitled  "Resignation."  His 
interpretation  of  Liszt's  E^ude  de 
Concert,  No.  2.  was  immediately  re- 
peated without  his  aid,  on  the  Ampico 
reproducing  piano.  Ornstein  played 
hi.s  "Impressions  of  Chinatown"  and 
a  Chopin  nocturne,  and  afterwar<l;! 
I  sat  with  arnxs  folded  while  hi:;  j-4udi- 
1  tion  of  Chapin  was  repeated. 
1  levitski  gave  portions  ot'  Liszc  s 
'  Rhapsody  No.  f>,  which  was  then  taken 
up  by  the  Instrumental  record.  This 
plan  was  carried  out  during  the 
playing  by  all  five  pianists. 

-   aenry  l.  I* met'  | 

Great  Is  Rosa  Raisa 

"Who  is  the  greatest  opera  singer  of 
the  day,  next  to  Enrico  Caruso?  There 
can  be  only  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion: Rosa  Raisa  is  her  name.  Two 
years  ago  she  delighted  operagoers  cX 
the  Lexington  Theatre  with  her  love- 
ly voice,  "luscious  as  a  Brazilian 
pineapple,"  as  we  then  felt  impelled 
to  characterize  it.  Last  season  illness 
prevented  her  from  coming  to  New 
York  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany; but  last  night  she  returned  to 
the  Lexington  and  as  Norma  in  Bel- 
'  lini's  mastcrwork  electrified  a  crowd- 
\  ed  audience,  giving  the  most  glorious, 
the  most  thrilling  exhibition  of  vocal 
'  art  heard  In  New  York  from  any 
woman  singer  in  two  decades. 

This  is  not  the  gush  of  a  school- 
girl; it  is  the  sober  judgment  of  one 
who  has  heard,  most  of  them  many 
I  times,  all  the  great  .singers  of  the  last 
'  fifty  years.    Rosa  Raisa  belongs  in  the  i 
!  first  rank  of  these.    Her  impersona-  | 
tion  of  Norma  last  night  recalled  what 
Th^ophile  Gautler  wrote  in  1845  of 
Grisi,   acknowledged  the  greatest  of 
all  Normas:  she  had  "the  good  luck 
;  to  be  at  once  a  beautiful  woman,  a 

"""""  ^4? 


more  ocautitul  pnestesr  sUreiy 

on  the  stage.    Her  volte, , 


-rlt'^figer  and  an  admlraBK  rq^alirattractive.  -^as  trained  by  the 
I  ra^edienne."  She  "used  to  make  this  ggj^e  man  who  tramed  OUve  t  rem- 
ole  Impossible  to  any  other  singer,  gtad's.  Venerable  of  appearance,  xn^ 
She  was  Norma  herself."  She  had  ^nite-bearded  man  sat  in  one  or  tne 
lenty  of  rivals.  Jenny  Lind.  Pasta,  boxes,  beaming  with  joy  over  her  tn- 
^  iardot-Garcia,  Schroeder  -  Devrient.  ^mph,  for  a  triumph  it  was. 
lohanna  Wagner,  Nilsson  and  Patti  ^j^e  great  duos  which  constitute 

were  singers  of  the  golden  era  of  song,  ^j^g  .^,^,(,al  climaxes  of  the  opera  her 
■vho  were  great  m  Bellini's  operas.      i  voice  blended  with  Miss  ^^^^'-^^'^^'^.^^ 

way  delightfully 


,„r  the  -  '  H.;   ■■  -"f"! 

siniflnB  in  mezzo  voce,  in  which  he  sama 
hi"  flre"t.  most  artistic  effects.  His 
actinV  is  sincere  and  often  cxpre*lve 
Uie  note  of  mysilcal  exaltation  is  what 
It  lacks.  But  there  are  pSBsapa  In 
which  he  shows  skill  in  the  denotement 
of  emotion;  and  In  the  Cathedral  scene 
there  are  dignity,  authority,  and  tender- 
ness  • 


Rosa  Raisa  has  no  such  rivals.  She 
tand.5  alone.    No  other  singer  of  our 
I  ay  could  do  Norma  half  as  well  as 
lie  did  it  last  night.  The  performance 
vas  by  no  means  flawless;  some  of 
he  shortcomings  were  due  to  the  fact 
iiat  she  had  not  quite  recovered  from 
lie  cold  which  last  week  prevented 
ler  from  opening  the  Lexington  sea- 
son.   But,  as  Saint-Saens  has  said, 
artists  should  be  judged  by  their  best 
achievements;  or  as  Gautier  has  put 
It:  "la  critique  n'est  pas,  comme  on 
^'imagine,  la  recherche  de  ses  defauts, 
c  'est  la  recherche  des  beaut6s" — "criti- 
'  ism  is  not,  as  most  people  think,  a 
search  for  faults  but  for  beauties." 

Here  is  another  timely  quotation 
rrom  the  same  French  poet  and  critic: 
"Dramatic  expression,  for  a  singer, 
.should  be  in  the  singing  and  not  in 
the  movements  of  legs  and  arms." 
Rosa  Raisa  Is  a  good  actress,  bnt  In 
writing  about  her  one  does  not  think 
of  her  acting  first — and  soraetimea  last 
— as  one  does  oocasionally  in  writing 
about  Mary  Garden  or  Geraldine  Far- 
rar.  Histrionically,  she  does  not  rank 
with  these  two  favorites  of  the  public. 
Her  Norma  ia  nevertheless  a  pictur- 
esque, grand  airid  touching  portrayal 
of  the  story  of  the  Druid  high 
priestess  who  has  secretly  married  the 
Roman  general,  PoUio,  borne  him  two 
children,  whom  she  plans  to  kill  when 
she  discovers  that  he  also  has  made  love 
to  the  yo-ung  priestess,  Adalgisa,  with 
whom  he  plans  to  elope.  She  changes 
her  mind,  confesses  her  own  guilt  in 
breaking  her  vow  of  celibacy,  and, 
with  PolliOi  ascends  the  funeral  pyre 
to  be  cleansed  in  Its  flamfes  from 
earthly  sin. 

Few  opera  books  used   by  Italian 
composers    ("Rigoletto"    and  "Aida" 
are  among  the  best)  offer  such  oppor- 
tunities for  emotional  expression  as 
does  "Norma,"  in  action  as  well  as 
in  singing — yes,  in  singing.    No  one 
who  has  heard  the  same  composer's 
"Sonnambula,"  In  which  most  of  the 
music  is  mere  childish  prattle  with- 
out   dramatic  connection    with  the 
story,  could  believe  it  possible  without 
hearing    "Norma" — and    "Norma"   is  | 
very  seldom  sung — that  In  the  single ; 
year    which    separated    these  two 
operas  ("Sonnambula"  1831,  "Norma" 
1832)  Bellini  could  effect  a  growth  and 
transformation  as  great  as  the  differ- 
ence between  Wagner's  "Rienzi"  and 
Ills  "Tannhauser."    Let  no  one  sneer 
at  "Norma."   Wagner  called  it  a  work 
of  genius,  and  Wagner's  greatest  dra- 
matic soprano,  Lilll  Lehmann,  adored 
it.  Qhe  pitied  "the  artists  who  permit 
such  great  and  compensating  tasks  to 
escape  them,  as  well  as  the  public 
that  thereby  loses  the  lofty  enjoyment 
of  a  work  so  rich  in  melody,  the  pas- 
sionate action  of  which  is  less  want- 
ing in  human  grandeur  than  many  a 
bungled  modern  composition  that  re- 
ceives   great    applause.     "But  this 
opera,"  she  continues  (we  are  quot- 
ing   from    her    "My    Path  Through 
Ufe"),  "which  bears    so   much  love 


recaUing  Sembrich 
and  Emma  Eames  in  Mozart's  "Fi- 
garo "    The  audience  was  simply  wild 
t-ith  enthusiasm  and  countless  were 
the  recalls  before  the  cui-tain.  With 
an  Adalgisa    less    attractive  vocally 
than  Miss  Sharlow,  Rosa  Raisa  could 
not  have  achieved  the  success  she  did 
last  night,  and  that  she  fully  realized 
this  was  shown  by  her  affectionate 
treatment  before  the  curtain  of  her 
companion  and  rival.    The  word  ova- 
tion is  much  abused.    But  the  torna- 
does ot  prolonged  applause  which  kept 
the  singers  comi^efore  the  curtain 
innumerable  times  last  night  were  a 
genuine    ovation,  the    biggest  wit- 
nessed at  any  musical-  entertainment 
this  season,  ■       •     _  .  „,_  i 

From  one  point  of  view  Rosa  Raisas  » 
triumph  has  historic  significance.  In 
the  days  of  Jenny  Lind  there  was  not 
the  same  marked  distinction  that  there  ^ 
is  now  between  a  light  soprano  and. 
a  dramatic  soprano.  The  genre  of  smg-; 
ers  who  could  do  florid  passages  glibly 
and  at  the  same  time  gilP  the  hear^ 
with  tragic  accents  seemed  to  have 
died  out,  when  lo,  R^^^^^^f 
showed  an  astonished  and  dehghtec 
operatic  public  that  it 
The  director  of  the  opera  in  Vlennc 
often  said  to  LiHi  Lehmann  regarding 
herself  and  her  sister:  "If  you  tw^ 
wished  to  go  on  tour  in  'Norma,  yo 
could  earn  a  million."    ^"^^^^...^ , 
last  night's  furore,  there  as  a^miUioi 
in  the  Chicago  Company  s  Norma^ 
It  will  remain  the  sensation  of  th< 
s;ason.    But  the  conductor  should  cui 
it  mercilessly.    The  strain  on  Norm, 
is  cruel.    Out  with  aU  the  r«ci  at  ves  . 
The  performance   should  last  thre< 
hours,  not  three  and  a  half. 


GIVE 'CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO.'! 

. — , —   j 

Columbia     University     Chorus  in; 
Bach's  Work  at  Carnegie  Hsll.  1 

Bach's  Introqucntly  heard  "  Chri-stmas 
Oratorio."  strangely  .seasonable  with  a 
February   .storm    raging    in    the  week 
»  after  CanclKinas  Day,  drew  an  Interest- 
ed audience  to  Carnegie  Hall  last  even- 
,  ing    the  pviblic  apparently  sharing  an 
'  expressed  hope  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Choru.s  and  of  the  director.  Pro- 
fessor Walter  H.   Hall,  to  make  this 
'  performancn  an  annual  event,  like  Han- 
dfl's  "The  Messiah,"   or  Bach's  "St. 
M«tthew  Pas.sion."  ^ach  in  Its  .season 
Til..  ::10  singfM-.s  who  roachud  the  hall  in 
th.i-  blizznrd  were  naturally  noi  to  ]a<: 
hi'ltr'Ml    a.-    tn    quality   or    balance  of 
vires  on  the  present  occasion;  their  de- 
N  .lion  itself  deserved  praise     An  o>-- 
.i  .^sti-i  of  fifty,  as.sisted,  and  the  solo 
,.ai1swei-o  taken  by  Theo  Karle,  tenor 
Tlie  Wanderers  "  ;  Marie  bundelius 
or  the  Metropolibui  ;  Mary  Jordan,  the 
contralto,  and  William  Gustaf.son. 

Parts  I  and  II.  of  the  oratorio  were 
'  sung  complete,  with  <^^i^''''\r>is  tvom Join- 
.succeeding  divisions  P^'-ts,."  ■  .t". 
•Prom  the  opening  chorus.  Christians. 
BoTovfLil."  the  hand  of  Bach  was  pl:un 
in  his  fine  gold  of  simple  melodies 
woven  in  wa^.  and  woof  of  hannonio 
homespun.  If  sopranos  stialned  at  hi.-!i 
notes  nr  the  singing  m  ssed  .somewhij-t 
of  beautv.  yet  Mr.  TTalVs  forees  made 
cle.-vr  the  text  both  of  quaint  devotional 
hvmns  and  Scrinture  quotations,  in 
niuch  the  spirit  of  the  composer  s  own 
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within  It,  may  not  be  treated  indif-| 
ferently  or  just  killed  off.  It  should 
be  sunK  and  acted  wth  fanatical  con- 
secration, rendered  by  the  chorus  and 
orchestra,  especially,  with  artistic  rev- 
erence, led  with  authority  by  the  di- 
1  rector,  and  to  every  single  eighth 
inote  should  be  given  the  musical 
i  tribute  that  is  its  due." 

It  was  thus  that  it  was  treated  by 
the  Chicago  Company  last  night. 
Alessandro  Dolci  .sang  the  part  of  Pol- 
lio  with  manly  vigor  and  beautiful 
voice.  Gino  Marinuzzi  featured  the 
dramatic  aspects  of  the  work,  rising 
to  climaxes  (not  mere  noises  hut  gen- 
uine musical  culminating  points)  that 
Polacco  or  Tgscanini  could  not  have 
excelled.  He  showed  all  the  authority 
.and  artistic  reverence  demanded  by 
the  great  XjHi-  Next  in  importance 
and  merit  to  Rosa  Raisa  herself  was 
ithe  Adalgisa  of  ^yrna  Sharlow.  aJ^ 


"  La  Prophete  "  nt  the  Metropolitan. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  j 
evening    Meyerbeer's    opera    of    "  Le  ^ 
Prophfete"  was' given  for  the  first  time 
this  season.    It  has  had  a  p.ace  in  the 
current  repertory  for  the  last  two  sea 
sons.     The  performance  is,   as  it  ha 
been,   one  of   the   most   gorgeous  and  ] 
elaborate  seen  at  the  Metropolitan.  It 
enlists  Use  services  of  Mr.  Caruso,  who 
finds  In  It  a  congenial  and  effective  part 
—that  of  Jean  of  Leyden ;  reason  enough 
for  Its  repetition  now  and  for  several 
evenings  to  come  before  the  subscription 
j  series  Is  finished.     Also,   it  might  be 
I  added,  the  services  of  Mme.  Mortzen- 
aucr,  who  last  night  rejoined  the  com- 
pany for'  the  rest  of  th  eseason,  and 
Mme.  Muzlo.    Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted, 
and  the  performance  bad  the  shape  and 
spirit  that  he  gave  It  when  It  was  first 
studied  two  seasons  ago. 

A  good  deal  of  "  Le  Proph^te  "  sounds 
old-fashioned  and  dull  In  these  days, 
both  music  and  plot.  Tlie  book,  one  of 
Scribe's  most  elaborate  concoctions.  Is 
a  strange  mixture  of  melodrama  and  « 
mysticism,  with  history  just  enough  per- 
verted to  give  the  false  prophet,  pro- 
moted by  a  syndicate  of  AnabapU.«ts. 
something  of  glamor  and  at  least  a  h  a 
\for  sympathy;  and  yet  Scribe  scarcely 
manlpiilate.s.  as  they  might  be  manipu- 
lated, all  the  psychological  possibilities 
In  the  story  of  John  J.  Lenden.  and 
shows  him  as  UtUe  more  than  the  puppet 
ot  the  syndicate.  < 

The  book  gave  Meyerbeer  an  opportu- 
nitv  for  all  the  variety  of  effects  in  I 
which  he  deuilghtcd.  The  pageant  in  tht 
coronation  scene  wa.s  the  chief  or  aii 
pageants  In  Its  day  and    s  s.ill,  the 
scene    of    the    "  exorcism  "    and    tl  e 
mother's  renunciation,  coming  alter  tnc 
coronation,  is  one  of  the  Impressive  mo- 
ments of  the  opera.    The  skaUng  ballet 
Is  picturesque ;  some  ot  the  music  as  the 
famous    "  redowa."    can   still   s"^.  i 
pulse.    The  conflagration  is  not  uniqu,,, 
but  a  certain  bid  for  effect.   And  moie 
with  hardly  an  end  :  the  stage  is  from  , 
the  biginning  crowded  with  detail,  muc.i  , 
of  ii  inslgnlfkant,  but  all  anxiously  ac- 
cumulated   and    heaped    toeether    |s  | 
though  the  bigger  the  heap  the  gieaier 
the  effect.  '     ,  «  !„ 

The  most  successful  moments  in  tnc 
opera  arc  where  Meyerbeer  aimed  tor 
breadth  and  simplicity,  as  in  Jf^n  .s^ii. 
■  Rol  du  Clel, "  in  the  whole  of  the  coi- 
ona<tlon  ecene— except  the  end.  Of  Mey  - 
erbeer's tastele.^sness  and  ounous  lacK 
of  a  sense  of  fitness,  there  is  no  more 
con.'iplcuous  example  tban  the  extraorrti- 
narv  Jig-like  tune  which,  after -the  mo- 
mentous scene  where  Jean  calls  upon 
the  soldiery  to  kill  him  If  Fides  is  reallj 
hl.s  mother,  she,  to  save  his  life,  de- 
clares that  she  knows  him  not. 

Mr.  Caru.so  Is  at  his  most  eenous  .ift 
Jean,  end  the  part  gives  him  ample  op- 
portunity to  bring  out  many  of  his  best 
nii-,llties.    It  Is,  indeed,  an  arduous  part 


Thanks  to  Mary  Garden 

Were  it  not  for  Mary  Garden  and 
Oscar  Hammerstein  the  operagoers  of 
this  city  and  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
would  perhaps  never  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  what  is  the  most 
inupired  and  delectable  opera  ever 
composed  by  a  Frenchman,  excepting 
"Carmen"  and  "Faust,"  namely,  Mas- 
senet's "Juggler  of  Notre  Dame." 

Under  the  influence  of  musical  opin- 
ion "made  in  Germany,"  it  has  been 
customary  to  belittle  Massenet  just  as 
it  was  the  fashion  to  beUtUo  Grieg, 
since  neither  of  them  was  a  German.  . 
But  for  an  opinion  of  French  music , 
it  ia  best  to  go  to  France.    What  the  j 
I  French  think  of  Massenet  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  still  perform  his 
operas  more  frequently  than  those  of 
any  other  composer.     He  created  a 
I!  school ;   every  Frenchman  haa  some- 
it  has! thing  of  Massenet  In  him,  as  Romaln 
Rolland  has  well  said.   Not  only  by  his 
operas  but  by  his  teaching  he  influ-  | 
enced  nearly  all  the  young  compos- 1 
ers  who  have  become  famous  since  he 
taught  them  at  the  Conservatoire  dur-  j 
ing  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  among  j 
them    being    Charpentier.  Bruneau. 
1  Florent     Schmitt,     Xavier  Leroux, 
Iepcsco,  Bemberg,  Rabaud.  Reynaldoj 
Hahn,  Paul  Vidal  and  a  dozen  others. 

In  the  words  of  Saint-Saens,  "Mas- 
senet had  many  imitators;  he  never 
imiUted  any  one."  "He  was  a  virtuoso 
of  the  orchestra,  yet  he  never  sacri- 
ficed the  voices  for  the  instruments, 
nor  did  he  sacrifice  orchestral  color ' 
for  the  voices."  j 
Thanks  to  Mary  Garden  and  Oscar  i 
Hammerstein  this    idiomatically  and  I 
delightfully  Parisian  composer  was  at 
last,  as  we  have  said,  satisfactorily  in- 
troduced   to    the  American     public.  | 
Hammerstein  made  a  specialty  of  his 
previously  neglected  operas,  and  with 
Maurice  Renaud  and  Mary  Garden  as 
his  high  priest  and  priestess  he  en-  j 
joyed  triumphs  that  made  him  superia- 
lively  happy. 

The   two   most   welcome  additions 
to    hiis    repertory    were    Massenet's  j 
"Thais"  and  "Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame." 
They  showed  these  two  artists  from 
strangely  dissimilar  points  of  view;  in 
"Thais"  the  barytone  was  a  saint  who 
became    a    sinner,    the    soprano  a 
courtesan  who  became  a  saint.    In  the 
"Juggler"  the  barytone  is  a  jolly  cook, 
the  soprano  a  youth.    Mary  Garden  !s  } 
a  great  actress,  but  of  all  her  feats 
the  greatest  is  the  skill  with  which 
she  disguises  her  exuberant  femininity 
in  the  part  of  this  minstrel  who  tempo- 
rarily becomes  a  monk. 

This  part  was  originall:^  taken  by 
a  man,  like  all  the  other  parts  in 
the  opera.  Mr.  Hammer.stein  feared 
that  an  opera- without  a  touch  of  the 
eterr.ai  feminine  would  not  go  m  this- 


country,  ,so  he  per.sua.ded  the  com-  j 
poser  to  make  the  necessary  chfwiges.  | 
It  proved  to  be  a  most  happy  thought, ' 
La.st  night,  at  the  Lexington  Thea- j 
Ire,  Miss  Garden  once  more  delighted  i 
a  large  audience  by  her  delicious  real-  j 
ism  in  the  portrayal  of  the  unhappy  \ 
youth,  who  performs  his  juggler's  j 
tricks  in  front  of  the  image  because 
that  is  the  only  way  he  knows  to 
express  his  homage.  He  dances  till 
he  falls  exhausted  and  dying,  in  sight 
of  the  monks,  horrified  at  this  "sac- 
rilege"; but  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
comes  to  life  and  extends  her  hands 
to  bless  him,  while  the  monks  kneel 
about  in  ecstasy  over  the  miracle. 

It  is  a  sort  of  t^'rcnch  "Parsifal"  un 
a  miniature  scale.    The  music  Is  a.s 
tender  and  touching  as  the  story.  Oh 
that  we  could  have  "The  Juggler  of 
Notre  Dame"  often!     It  is  worth 
dozen  of  the  novelties  produced  in  re- 
cent years,  a  work  of  genius  if  ever 
there  was  one.  In  Miss  Garden's  sing-  | 
ing  of  this  music  one  admires  most 
the  expressiveness,  which  is  after  all 
worth    more    than    mere  sensuous 
beauty.    The  vocal  gem  of  the  opera, 
however,   falls  to  the   barytone,  the 
story  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  with  which 
Renaud  u.sed  to  move  his  audiences 
to  tears.    Last  night  Hector  Dufrenne 
was  the  Boniface,  and  he  sang  it  with 
great  tenderness.   Gustave  Huberdeau 
was  a  good  prior  and  M.  Charlier  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  bringing  out  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  orchestral 
music,  while  the  impressively  ecclesi- 
astic   choruses   were   also  extremely 
well  done.  A  gala  night  for  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company. 


lirim,.  Entire  Oieh.  Cond     Hageman.  Ncxt| 
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MUSICAL  MAt^NA  FROM  BOSTON 

There  is  a  certain  musical  provinci- 
ahtv  about  New  York  City  that  at- 
tracts the  attention,  and  doubtless 
the  ocmraisseration  of  such  metropo 
li.sas  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chi 
cago-;  else  bow  account  for  the  con 
cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches 
tra  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall?  Hac 
such  a  night  to  fetch  musical  mann- 
from  Back  Bay!  We  missed  the. pre 
lude,  and  love  scene  f.om  Tristai] 
and  Isolde"  because  we  don  t  care  fo 
Bostcnese  Wagner.  But  there  wer^ 
the  "Magic,  Flute''  overture  and,  tba 
old  warborse.  "Lea  Paelaaes, 
Kriss-Kringle  Liszt. 

The  class  of  the  fvening  however 
was  Vincent  D'Indy's  symphony  in 
flat  major,  his  second,  in  which 
depicUd    the    conflict    between  h 
I  composer's  conscience  and  h  s  cravm 
'  to  quote,  boldly  quote,  be  it  uhdcr 
i  stood  frim  "The  Mastcrsingers"  and 
fn  Which  he  compromises  by  absorb 
ng    be  atmosphere  and  reproducm^ 
it  in  a  scholastic  manner;  scholas- 
Uci^  doubled  ^y  cacophony  The 
facture  is  remarkable;  D  Inciy  has  in 
ten^it  but  little  operatic  invention. 
I  Hefs  complex,  but  in  Ws  third  move- 

^  '^^'^^^'^on 'he  biom'^-^'a"'^^^^ 
T  w  TSr»akov.    The  learning  dis- 
Rm^lCl-Korsalw^ .     J.  ,],^  ^lan- 

5!!t'"mil.sicaT  Ipeaki^V  It  wa^n'i 
^   ;4i,^lT  the  trouble  that  pcrspica 

d.  It 
Neilhci  w.'js 


r'T^r  ll  t  ni^ht^-  brot 
IfterTc  supped  c^^^^^^^ 
t  Us   not  too  fillmg. 
'  D'Indy.  -  •  „  ^ 
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Operas  and  Concerts 

Henry  Hadley'3  ne«v  opera.  c 
patra'..  Night,"  had  i.s— ^  '  ' 
formance  at 


ht,   wall   M  i 
rroltl  iigain  ii, 
WBs  followed  by  anoiin  r      i  :  um'  i  .1, 
..f  -t-he  Golden    Cock."'    which  has 
bcconio  such  a  favorite  oi  the  lorr.! 
fljxblic.     In   the   afternoon  Geruldine 
?Rrrar  .was  the  .linroinc  of  an  (ixtin 
''Madama  Butterfly"  performance. 

Amelita  (lalll-Curci  appeared  E^l  the 
Ijiixins'ton  Theatre  last  night  n.s  Amina 
iB  Bellini's  insipid  and  wofully  anti- 
quated opera,  "Iai  t^omnaibula."  It  is 
one  of  her  best  parts,  and  her  admirers 
twned  out  in  force  to  applaud  her 
Qorid  singing,  which,  when  in  tune,  is 
agreeable.  The  part  of  Elvino  was 
taXen  by  Tito  Schipa,  anotlier  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company's  long  li.st  of 
tenors.  He  has  an  agreeable  voice, 
manly  rather  than  lachrymose,  and  he 
knows  how  to  .sing.  The  audience  was 
duly  appreciative  of  his  nicritr. 

The  Boston  S'ymphony  Orchestra,  at 
i^s  Carnegie  Hall  concert  last  night, 
fep,tured  the  Second  Symphony  of  Vin- 
emt  d'Indy.  It  was  played  by  the 
iwne  orchestra  a  number  of  years  ag-o, 
l^Bd  it  is  not  one  of  those  works 
trhich,  like  good  wine  and  coffee 
beans,  improve  with  age.  Of  all  the 
Prench  composers  of  the  period, 
BPlndy  is  the  least  interesting.  H'; 
bils  plenty  of  scholarship  but  little  in- 
vention. Form  is  to  him  more  im- 
^fe-tant  than  ideas,  duration  more 
tUportant  than  inspiration.  The  syro- 
ony  beiirs  out  these  remarks.  It 
s  well  played,  under  the  baton  of 
Monteux,  recently  elected  for  three 
ipre  years  as  the  conductor  lof  the ' 
iston  orchestra. 

Of  recent  piano  recitals  two  deserve 
me  mention,  both  of  them  by  Amer- 
an  girls.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
nne  Gulick  gave  a  recital  in  Aeolian 
;all,  the  most  important  item  of 
■■hlch  was  an  exceptionally  interest- 
ing presentation  of  MacDowell's 
"Sonata  Erocia."  Siie  evoked  a  beau- 
tiful tone  quality  from  her  instrument 
and  charmingly  set  forth  the  poetic 
contents  of  the  work,  especially  in 
that  luxuriant  flower  bed  of  melody, 
the  Guinevere  movement. 

On  Wednesday  a.fternoon  in  the 
same  hall  a  girl  with  the  musical  name 
of  Mollie  Margolies  had  the  courage- 
to  group  her  pieces  around  the  formid- 
able Liszt  sonata,  which  is  now  played 
rrtore  frequently  thar»  any  of  Beet- 
hoven's sonata.s.  It  is  needless  to  say 
hat  the  dynamic  cUmaxes  did  not,  as 
Db.yed  by  her,  reach  the  stupendou.? 
efteets  they  are  capable  of;  but  the 
tender,  melodious  passages,  of  which 
there  are  many,  were  set  forth  with 
genuine  musical  feeling.  The  Liszt 
sonata,  by  the  way,  will  be  played  on 
Saturday  afternoon  next  week  by  Miss 
ovacs  lit  Aeolian  Hall.  It  will  be  one 
the  events  of  the  season.  The  .same 
irazilian  pianist,  now  "all  the  rage," 
will  play  Beethoven's  fourth  concer'io 
t  to-morrow  night's  Philharmonic  in 
[Carnegie  Hall— a  prospective  treat 
worth  braving  the  storm  for. 


I  By  Richard  AMrich  

"  "  In  the  Lexlnpton  TJicatre. 

^'^^'^**ri..'=.''"i'5.,°P^'-»^..l".  three  acts  and 

\ 


MnHrf""",?-  ^,1°^  Italian  by  Arrigo 
Wl^H  ^fter  ShaUespeare  s   -  The  Merr? 

:V.,^'}!  L«-^lnston  Theatre. 

J'acomo  niminl 
.  DosI  re  Def rere 
...  nosa  Hai.ia 
stress  Paee MMna  Slia  rlow 

-'entou   Mni:R  Cla>.ssen3 

©t.  Caius'. V"    ""  '"Pa*- 

l-onductor,   Glno   -Marliiuiizi.  i 


BtrJohn  Falataff. 

^Hce  I'ord . 
nne  I'ord. 


liy  Its  liifxliu' 
it.-i  felicity  of  . 
.  lit   comic  »i>li  lt 
.1,1:    vivacity   Willi   wlilui    lli<-    m  i  " 
UKiild  to  inaii'li  the  lu-tiou. 

The  admlrabla  qu«lltl«s  of  last  nlfHt  « 
IH'irormance  miint  be  credited  first  or 
nil  to  Mr.  M  Mlnuzzl,  tl>«  conductor,  wno 
li.-bl  tbo  orCT.fStia  and  Iho  slng'^ra  to  a 
fUxible  and  often  brilliant  eneemble, 
:in<l  kept  thft  movement  of  the  drama 
liKht  and  expedltloue..  Th«  o'ches'/'^ 
ban  not  achieved  svich  an  excellent  per- 
formance In  anything  that  the  company 
ho«  clvon  here  before.  Th«  ensemmt 
numbers  went.  If  not  »''th  the  purl  ne 
smoothness  that  l.«  remembered  in  tn^t, 
notable  performances  CS'^.cl^v' 
canlnl,  yet  with  much  life  ^''^  .'^V^'^y-Zi 

Giacomo  Rlmlpl  was  competent  anu 
acceptHblc  as  Falstaff,  though  he  did 
not  make  a  notable  -^ddltlon  to  the  gal 
lery  of  the  fat  knleht's  Portrait*.  He 
sang  with  a  voice  of  some  QtiaUty  with 
understanding  of  the  music  fLnd  ^  * 
good  enunciation.    Yet  he  did  not  get 


of  It ;  thus,  his  delivery  of  the  famous 
passage  "  Qtiand'ero  pagflo  del  duca  dl 
Norfolk  "  passed  q"lt«  """/Juiced  by  the 
audience.  oNr  dl  hisd  acting  have  all 
the  unction,  the  comic  spirit,  that  tne 
Mn'e' t'lalsa  made  an  «tdmlrable  Alice 
F\.rd.  comely  to  look  t^P""- 
other  merry  wives,  Irene  Pavloskp.  as 
MIstre."  Page,  a,nd  Maria  Cla^ssens  a« 
Mistress  Quickly,  as  well  as  Mls«  ?har- 
low  a.,  Anne  Ford,  were  In  vary 'J  ,| 
degT€«s  competent.  Desire  Defreie 
saS  In  excellent  voice  the  music  of 
Ford,  if  he  lacked  •■'"'r.^'thins  ^'^J^' 
Ity  In  his  impersonation.    Tito  bcnipa 

"^^rhe?e™p.enty  of  applause  from 
the  audience,  and  the  Principal  singers 
and  Mr.  Marlnuzzl  were  called  b^oie 
the  curtain.  Nobody  deserved  it  more 
than  Mr.  MartnuKzl. 

Hugo  Klesenfeld'g  Overture. 
A  new  composition  was  presented  at 
the  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
an  "  Overture  In  Romantic  S.tyle,"  by 
Hugo  Rlesenfeld.     It  was  played  for  the 
first  time,  and  waa  conducted  by  the 
composer,   who   was  ,  formerly  > 
clan,  a  Viennese  '^o""'/^ ;  at  one  fltne 
concert  master  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  under  Mr.  Ilammersteln  s  man- 
agement; then  musical  director  at  the 
Rlalto   Theatre,  where 
music  an  arttnactl«n.  and  for  the  last 
year   producing   manager   of   both  the 
Rlalto  and  the  RlvoM  theatres.  _ 
Mr.  Rlesenfeld.  according  to  the  pro- 
gram note,  has  undertaken  to  Illustrate 
no    'program"    In   this  overture,  but 
?o  "portray  musically  the  traits  of  i-o- 
mantlci.«rm  In  general ;  to  pay  a  .tribiUe 
to     the     romantic     composers.  He 
•  touches  on  the  more  moderate  mod- 
ernism " ;     perhaps     in     his  opening 
phrase,  which  touches  quite  firmly  some 
of    the   property    of    Rlchai^  Strauss. 
The  "romantic"  quality  of  the  over- 
ture otherwise  is  not  marked;  it  is  not 
very  dlgtlngui^ied,  eitlier  in  its  thematic 
•substance  as  in  Its  orchestration,  which 
is  somewhat  noisy.  The  composer  was 
applauded,  and  was  called  back  sev- 
eral times.         .     ^,  ,x 
Mme.  Marguerite  Namara  was  the  so- 
loist;   she    sang   the    air    "  Depuis  le 
Jour"    from    Charpentier  a    opeTa  or 
"  L«>uise,"  and  songs  by  Debussy,  Mas- 
senet,  and  Grieg,  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment.  She  Is  not  unknown  here 
I  as  a  singer;  her  voice  is  of  good  qual- 
'  itv    but   her   production   not    all  that 
could  be  wished,  and  the  voice  becomes 
iloud  when  forced,   as  it  sometimes  is 
and  was  yesterday  in  this  air. 
■    The   other   numbers  of  the  program 
were  Jean  Sibeltus's  two  brief  orches- 
tral    tone  -poems,     "The  ,  Swan  of 
Tuonela  "      and      "  Flnlandla,  and 
iTscbaikowsky's  "  Patlietlc  symphony, 
one  of  the  Philharmonic's  battle  horses. 

!   "La  Juive"  Sung  for  Fifth  Time. 

I    Halevy's  "La  Juive  "  had  Its  fifth 
I  performance  of  the  season  at  the  Met- 
iropolitan  last  evening,  the  first  among 
j  thirty  operas  to  complete  the  round  of 
thp  subscription.     As  the  popular  de- 
mand to  hear  Caruso  in  the  r6Ie  of 
Eleazar  still  continues,  this  work  will 
doubtless   be   choseiV    for    one    of  the 
'  extra  events  now  of  weekly  occurrence. 
Ponselle.    Scotney.    Harrold,  Chalrners 
and  Mardones  reappeared  last  evening, 
and  Bodanzky  conducted. 

Maurice  Dumecnil  Plays  Again. 

Maurice  Dumesnil,  pianist,  gave  a 
I  second  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall  mainly  of  interesting  modern  com- 
posers. Of  Gabriel  Dupont.  he  ga.ve 
."La  Mort  Rode  "  and  "  Nult  Blanche— 
'.Hallucinations  "  from  "  Les  Heures 
■Dolentes."  There  were  others  better 
known.  "  Asturlas  "  by  Albenlz.  "  La 
Maya  y  el  Rulaenor  "  from  "  Qoyescas," 
of  Oranados,  and  a  Debussy  pair,  the 
nearest  to  classics  being  the  preliminary 
Chopin  and  final  pieces  by  Scarlatti, 
Mendelssohn  and  Liszt. 


/fceironatiu.)  had  qui'.c  ihe  Shaqc«p«ar^ 
,,  Ian  flavor,  and  his  song-  in  the  second 
act  was   admirably   pi'ren.     He,  per- 
haps alone  of  all  the  cast,  would  have 
received  the  compliments  of  both  tho 
dramatist  and  the  compor>er. 
.   Rosa  Raisa    was  a    hand.-iome  Mrs. 
Vord,  and  she  siLUg  her  music  sl<illfally, 
but  this  was  all,  and  Mis.s  Sharlow  was 
a  pretty  Annetta.    Tito  Schipa  played 
Fcntr.n  like  a  low  come,dian  and  sang 
with   an    equally    complete  misunder- 
standing:   of    both    Shakespeare  and 
Verdi.    Maria  Claesson.'!  was,  however, 
admirable   as   Mistress   Zwickley,  and 
Signor  Mnrinugei,  despite  the  inferior 
orchestral  material,  managed  to  bring 
i  much  of  the  champagne  from  out  the 
I  score.     The   audience   v/as  nearly  of 
I  capacity  proportions,  which  fact  ought 
I  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  those  who  «x- 
cuee  the  nonperformance  of  "falstarr 
in  terms  of  the  boxoCFicc. 
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4,500  HEAR  FltEE  OPERA. 

Woman  Impresario  «f  Special  l*"" 
formanve  a*  Manhattan- 
AO  audience  of  4,560  gatheired  at 
trne  Manhattan  Opera  House  yester- 
day afternooji  and  nearly  1,000  other.^ 
were  turned  away  when  tHe  National 
Opera  Cluib,  as  a  special  contribution 
to  Music  week,  igave  a  free  perform- 
ance of  grand  opera  in  English.  Mme 
von  Klenner,  founder  and  President 
of  the  club,  was  impresario. 

The  programme  consisted  or  tne 
second  act  of  "Aida."  the  second  act 
of  "Lucia"  and  the  third  act  and  bal- 
let from  "Tales  of  Hoffmann.  The 
cast  included  Mme.  Berenice  de  Pa|- 
quaie,  Anaa  Eose-tti,  Clementine  de 
Vere  Saipio,  Orrin  Bastedo,  G.  Grayina, 
Vladimir  Dorriani,  Emma  Bordigia, 
1  Anna  Hoose.  Pietro  Audisio,  A.  D  An- 
Igelo  and  William  Beck. 

Tihis  was  the  first  presentation  oii 
lopeca  in  the  Manhattan  since  Ham- 
inieAteln  presented  it  there  and  the 
Iflrst  time  in  Amerloa  that  *  vrr>mnn 
lha.-5  acted  ««  impreaaMo. 


of  Jtcsa  li-Aiia,  whose  NornS^  Is  the 
operatic  sensation  of  the  se*iMK)n.  In 
"Kalstaff"  .she  ha.s  no  opportunltle.s 
to  display  her  entrancing  voice  and 
aimazing  lung  power;  yet  she  wa.s  a 
fascinating  Alice  Ford;    and  as  for 
'the  Anne  Ford  of  My  ma  Sharlow,  If 
ever  there  was  a  more  winsome  Anne, 
j  vocally  or  dramatically,  on  or  off  the 
(stage,  there  Is  no  memory  or  record 
of  the  fact.    She  looked  surprisingly 
like  Geraldine  Farrar  when  she  first 
cajne  to  New  York,  a  vision  of  love- 
Mnesa     Excellent,   al.so,   were  Irene 
Pavloska  as  Mistress  Page  and  Maria 
Claessens  as  Mistress  Quickly.  Verily, 
with  such  a  cast  one  might  almost 
succeed  in  making  "FalstafT*  popular, 
in  spite  of  its  lack  of  original  melody. 


Henry  T.  Fitick 


.J 


Verdi's  "Falstaff" 


Percy  Grainger  Himself  Again 

It  is  good  news  for  mu.slc  lovers  that 
Percy  Grainger,  who.ser  ecent  sickness 
compelled  him  to  cancel  several  im- 
portant concert  engagements,  is  well 
enough  to  return  to  the  platform.  His 
reappearance  at  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon  was  greeted  with  such 
a  demonstration  of  oyous  friendliness 
as  must  have  warmed  his  heart.  At 
any  rate,  he  played  with  all  his  wonted 
vigor,  dash  and  spirit,  and  he  accom- 
plished the  remarkable  fcato  f  playing 
two  pianos  at  once.  With  a.stonishing 
fire  and  brilliance  he  performed  his 
own  "Gum  Suckers"  March  (from  "In 
a  Nutshell"  Suite)  as  arranged  by  him 
for  two  pianos,  manipulating  the  keys 
of  one  instrument  himself  and  actu- 
ating the  other  by  means  of  a  music 
roll  which  he  had  recorded  for  the 
Duo-Art  piano.  This  was  the  conclud- 
ing number  of  the  programme  of  the 
last  of  a  series  of  "music  week  fes- 
tival concerts,"  in  which  programme 
Marie  Sundelius,  soprano,  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera,  and  Maurice  Dambols, 
'cellist,  cooperated. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Grainger  gave  masterly  interpreta- 
tions of  Liszt's  Twelfth  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  Schumann's  "Romance" ' 
and  Grainger's  captivating  "Country 
Gardens"  (British  Folk-Music  Set- 
tings, No.  22),  and  then  sat  and  lis- 
tened to  a  repetition  of  his  perform- 
ance of  the  last-named  piece  by  the 
Duo-Art  piano,  with  unfeigned  en- 
joyment of  the  marvelous  fidelity  of 
the  reproduction.  Mme.  Sundelius 
.sang,  with  beauty  of  voice  and  style, 
several  songs  to  the  Duo-Art's  rep- 
roduction of  accompaniments  played 
by  Rudolph  Ganz  and  Charles  Gil- 
bert Spross^  and  Mr.  Dambois  played 
Boellmann's  Symphonic  Variations 
and  a  group  of  short  pieces,  for  which 
he  had  himself  recorded  the  piano 
accompaniments.  As  further  evi- 
dence of  his  ability  as  a  pianist,  the 
young  Belgian  'cellist  played  as  a 
piano  duet  with  the  Duo-Art  a 
uniq.ue  and  engaging  little  "Baga- 
telle," composed  by  him  for  that  in- 
strument. 

While  there  was  an  almost  uncanny 
aspect  about  such  artistic  accompani- 
ments played  without  visible  hands  at 
the  keyboard,  an  audience  that  filled 
every  available  seat  enjoyed  it  all  im- 
mensely and  demanded  many  encore 


When  Verdi  was  a  young  man,  as 
full  of  animal  spirits  as  he  was  tune- 
ful, he  wasn't  afraid  to  tackle  any 
libretto,  however  stupid.  Even  an 
Elberta  peach  can  be  made  edible  if 
you  pour  on  it  a  lot  of  cream,  topped 
with  sugar.  No  profiteering  or  bliz- 
zard could  stop  Verdi's  supply  of  sugar 
and  cream ;  his  melodic  larder  was  al- 
ways full  to  overflowing — whei»  he  waa 
a  young  man.  His  "Alda"  is  one  of 
the  seven  melodic  wonders  of  the 
world.  But  after  "xVida"  he  Indulged 
in  an  operatic  dolce  far  niente  for  six- 
teen years,  and  during  those  sixteen 
years  he  lost  the  power  of  pouring  out 
melody  lavishly.  "Otello"  still  had 
?ome  choice  strains;  but  when  he 
wrote  "Falstaff"  he  wasn't  able  to  give 
to  the  world  more  than  a  teaspoonful 
of  rich  cream.  Most  of  the  music  is 
blue  skim  milk.  He  was  eighty-two 
years  old  when  he  produced  it. 

He  knew  very  well  that  his  vein 
of  melody  was  exhausted,  and  for 
that  reason  he  paid  much  more  at- 
tention to  his  libretto  than  he  did 
in  the  days  of  his  youth.  But  a  good 
libretto  cannot  make  .skim-milk 
music  taste  creamy  to  an  audience. 
Musicians  are  interested  in  the  de- 
lightful adroitness  Verdi  showed  in 
orchestral  details  and  in  making  the 
voices  follow  the  prattling  text.  But 
the  public  is  not  interested  in  that; 

it  wants  real  melodv  in  an  onera  and  'numbers.  Clearly,  the  witty  James  ; 
It  wants  real  melody  m  an  opera,  and  j^^j^gju  whistler  was  mistaken  when  [ 
as  "Falstaff"  hasn  t  any,  it  has  never  declared  the  age  of  miracles  to  be  | 
been  popular,   nor  will  it    ever    be  past. 

popular.      "Falstaff"    has    not    only  ^  ^  /  ^ 


^lie  Chicago  Oper 
I  took  a  lai  ge  order 
Blast  evening 

■Falstaff.' 
BdMfic-jit 


Companj-  utidn- 
when  it  embarked 
upon    a    performance  of 
Verdi's  masterpiece  i.s  a 
^"'^  complicated  york 
IPti-formance,  needing- 

at  authority  Hnd  fine.sise,  a  company 
omed^.ns  '^l^  ■■^'^  the  same  tini"« 


Kimini  1 00  slim 
For  a  Taistaff,' 


fa.-.,  training';  v. ho, 

-   tJie''T/,°,-7"''"'=®,"'*-'  a  sratificjtion 
any  ?n  '  f,!f°"^  ?^   '^^^   visiting  com- 
. I'??  excellence  that  it  Showed 
has  never  been 


the  Falstaff  was  sung  last  night  at  the 
conductor  of  1  Lexington  Theater.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  Verdi's  comic  masterpiece 
had  been  sang  in  New  York  since  it 
was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  in  1910, 
with  Signor  Scotti  in  the  title  role, 
Signop  Scotti  is  still  a  member  of  the" 
Metropolitan,  and  the  reason  for  the 
mystery,  an  almost  inexcusable 
mystery.     So  it  lay  for  the  Chicago 


'  Falstaff  ■ 

erest°t^J^J       ha?:  ohen'fkiled  to"'i'n- forces  to  bring  it  to  us  once  again, 
"as  hoifx^.f'T  v^'^P'^  •  |i  ,        "^""J^^  ^«  ''"less  to  assert  that 

.  novvex.r   a  la,;ge  a^^^^  Performance   was  an  in- 

featules"oV?h'r;if^''iS.^"'  ^  '^'r^  one.  though  it  had  its  points 
a"  To^n/         ^   ">ore^han  tw  cttold  ^ascomo    Rimini    was  tlTfe 

«autie.  ^V^''ff  t''«  waordinai-y  !  ^^'ft«<^■      »      con'.-entional  Falstaff, 

iroduc^  of  »i  ®  opera,  the  marvelous  ',  neither  fat  enough  nor  unctious  enough 
^  important    „  °''n:,'',^^"in'''*.'l  '^'?°  ""^^  "J?'*'''  ""^<^'>  of  the  mu- 

nt  Of  the   lyrir drama  ^in   tife  ^        ■  ""r.*]"  ot 

^ury  and  who  gavl  t^ic  woHd  'fheil  '^'^  excellent  both  in 

two    operatic   interpretations  of  "i  sonp.    Mr.  Defrete's  im- 

" "       are  not  parodies  and 


itself  been  a  failure  but  it  has  caused  | 
the  failure  of  a  number  of  composers,  |  T" 
notably  Wolf-Ferrari,  who  took 
staff"  as  a  model.    Those  corriposers 
hadn't  sufficient  sense  of  humor  to  I 
see  that  the  reason  why  Verdi  made 
his  last  work  a  sort  of  speech-opera 
was  simply  because   he  hadn't  any 
more  real  melodies  up  his  sleeve. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  "well  to  hear 
"Falstaff"  once  in  a  while,  especially 
when  one  has  such  a  good  conductor 
for  It  as  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany has  and  such  clever  artists  for 
the  leading  parts.  The  sparkle  of  the 
score  was  well  brou,ght  out  by  Glno 
Marinuzzi,  while  Giiacomo  Rimini, 
1  without  exhausting  the  comic  possi- 
!  bilities  of  Falstaff,  was  funny  and 
entertaining  throughout.  Desir4  De- 
frere  as  Ford  and  Tito  Schipa  as 
Fenton,  kept  -up  their  part  of  the 
vivacious  pursuit  of  the  villain  cred- 
itably; but  the  best  part  of  the  show 
wag  the   merry  wives. 
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Fai- !  jNew  Symphony  by 
Converse  Is  Given 

By  H.  E.  KrehbieF 


audience  evidenced  the  drawing  power 


Mr.  Monteux,  at  the  fourth  after- 
noon concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  gave  us 
,  a  new  symphony  by  iNIr.  Frederick  Con- 
I  verse,    the    much-beloved  symphonic 
i  torso    in    B    minor   by    Schubert  and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's  overture  in  iiturgic 
I  themes  from  the  Greek  Church,  entitled 
"La  Grande  Paque  Russe." 

Mr.  Conversc'3  symphony,  the  other 
pii!ce3   being  familiar,  was  the  most 
arresting  feature,  because  it  was  new, 
and  the  work  of  an  experienced  Ameri- 
|can  composer  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  difficulty  in  gaining  a  hearing  in 
all  manner  of  dignified  ccncerts.    H-iS  ^ 
latest  work,    Mr.   Hale  tells   us,  was 
written  in  the  sjjmmer  and  fall  of  last 
lyear  and  is  thcTirst  symphony  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Converse  outside  of  one  ; 
composed  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Harvard   University,   which   Mr.  Ger- 
Thp"  Zr^c  icke  brought  forward  at  a  concert  in  ' 
±ne    large  3^^.^.^,^       January,  1890.  Supplement- 

thc 


,ary  to  this  information  we  Have 
composer's  statement  that  though  not  y 
Drogrammatic  in  the  ordinary  sense  o,  / 
,'—    •  ■  ./■ 
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the  term,  ^r.s,  yet  aes^gnea  tc,^^^  j 

the  feelings  v,-e  h^^'^?"  ^fv- i 

during    the    stress   of   the    last  icv  , 

other  words,  it  is.  in  a  way   r.  j 
"war  symphony."  and  as  ".^^^  . 
looked  upon  as  a  compa;>.on  ^'n 
fonia  de  Belle  Galhco,      by  V'll^^t 
u-Indy,  with  which  Mr-  ' 
rosch  fa-.-ored  us  c^rher  .n  th.,  pres 
cut  season.     Us  martial  -^'^^vacter  ho^ 
ever,  seems  to  us  to  \^  <=»"f"^l. 
last  movement,  in  wh.ch  ther°  is  a 
delineation  of  combatant  elements,  o. 
triumph  and  jubilation.  . 

In  a  sense  all  great  symphonies  are 
programmaUc,   tlfe   finest  iUustiation 
of  the   truth   being  found   in  Beei^ 
hoven's  Fifth,  where,  however,  we  aie 
estopped  from  all  thought  of  physica. 
combat    and    invited    to    observe  the 
■struggle     between     the     human  and 
divine  elements  in  our  own  souls.  The 
conflict  indicated  by  the  contrasting 
haracter    of    the    first    and  second 
themes,  which  we  find  in  ^l^^  c  asaics 
as  well  as  in  Mr.  Converse  6  ^orV.  >8 
a  musical  conflict  inherent  in  the  con-, 
1  ventional    conception  .  of    the  sonaU, 
form— major    and    minor,    doing  and 
'  Xring,\nasculine  .?nd  femm.ne.  as 
we  used  to  phrase  it  when  man  was 
Tooked  upon  as  the  vigorous  animal 

and  woman  as  the  gentie.   

Mr.  Converse's  symphony  is  good 
raucic.  There  are  si-ns  of  labor  -.n  it, 
but  the  striving  is  not  m  vain. 
yields  results  which  charm  t.ie  senses 
(espe<fia!lv  in  the  second  movement, 
with  its  peaceful  nocturnal  mood),  ex- 
cite the  fanov  and  stir  the  emotions. 
As  performed  there  were  sonis  crude- 
;  nesses  in  the  color  scheme,  in  the  com- 
bination of  instruments,  it  seemed  to 
us,  but  perhaps  some  of  them  did  no. 
sound  in  the  mind  of  the  composer  as 
thev  came  to  the  ears  of  the  hearers. 
But  the  composer  of  to-day  seems  un- 
able to  dissociate  conflict  from  noise 
and  victory  from  din. 


flj  Richard  Alctrich 


will  Int  romemo^red  '.liat  an  opi    ^  'j 
this  composer,  "The  Pip«  of  Dcvslre," 
after  winning  a  prize.  wMst  pcifiirmed 
at  the  Metropolitan.     It  did  not  en- 
joy a  long  life,  though  it  had  engag- 
ing traits.    He  has  also  written  cham- 
ber murfc  and  orohestral  \vork.<;.  His 
first  iiymphony,  written  when  he  wan 
a  Harvard  <;tud«nt,  wa.s  played  under 
Gerickc  a.s  long  ago  as  1890.     The  ^ 
new  symphony  w;is    composed  la.-*t 
year;  it  Is  intended,  in  tho  words  of 
Mr.  Converse,  to  "reflect  something  of 
the  feelings  we  have  all  been  through 
during   the    stress   of   the    last  few 
years."    This  may  help  explain  the 
turbulent     character     of     the  final 
movement  with  its  triumphant  sug- 
gestions of  armistice  and  victory.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  CJonverse 
had  personally  triumphed,  in  writing 
this  score  over  the  Teutoruc  ideal  that 
duration,    in    .symphonic     works,  is 
more  Important  than  in.spiration.  lis 
themes  are  not  sufficiently  origin;.,  ar 
pregnant  to  bear  so  much  elaboration. 
Tho  same  material,  condenssed  into  a 
symphonic  poem  of  the  Liszt  (not  the 
Straus.'^)    typf    would   have    iriade  a 
more  .successful  bid  for  a  long  'life,  j 
When  Gulomar  Novae.s,  at  a  recent 
Philharmonic  Sunday  concert,  subsii-, 
tuted  the  Schumann  concerts  for  Bee- 
thoven's fourth,  no  explanation  was, 
given.    The  secret  is  now  out.  Mr.j 
ijtransky  wanted  to  reserve  the  fourth; 
coTiLcrto    for   the  Boethoven-Wagner 
piog  ramme  played  in  Oirnegie  Hal^| 
on  Saturday  night.    Misa  Novaes's  in- 
terpretation of  this  unduly  neglected' 
is  -so  poetic  and  .soulful  that  it  makes] 
it  seem   superior   to   the  oft- played 
"Emperor"    concerts    of  Beethoven 
She  was  in  her  best  form  on  Satur- 
day.   The  Wagner  numbers  on  the 
programme   were   from  'Liohengrin 
"Parsifal"  and  "Tannhauaer." 


;;ui.shed  themsclve;?.    Tho  part  ol  iIt 
father  was  .done  by  Hector  Dufranne  ■ 
and  that  of  Julien  by  Mr.  Fontaine. 

In  the  KvenJng  the  Chicago  Opera  j 
Company   entertained   another   large ; 
audience  >yitli  a  brisk  and  euphonious' 
performance  of  'La  BohSme,"  in  which  ' 
Mr.  Bonci  enraptured  every  one  with 
hia  bcuutifu":  .singing.   Evelyn  Herbert 
was  the  Mimi,  and  the  others  in  the 
oftst  who  contributed  to  a  well-round- 
ed performance  wore  Irene  Pavloska. 
LazKarl,  Uf  frcre  and  Jlimini. 


I       The   Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
I    At  its  afternocn  concert  In  Carneji* 
I  Hall  yesterday  the  Boston  S>Tnphony 
'  ■hestra  played  a  program  headed  by| 
.  new  symphony  In  C  minor  by  Fred- 
ei  ick  Shepherd  Converse,  and  containing 
also  Schubert's    Unfinished  Symphony 
and  nimsky-Korsakoffs  overture,  "  La 
Grande  Paque  Russe." 

Mr.  Converse  is  well  known  as  one  of 
lli<>  most  talented  of  the  youngest— np, 
now,  alas!  middle-aged— American  corti- 
posers.  He  is  remembered  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  prize-winning  American 
opera,  "  Tlic  Pipe  of  Desire,"  produced 
at  the  Motropolitan  Opera  House  ten 
> .  ars  ago;  of  the  symphonic  poems 
The  Mystic  Trumpet  "  and  '  Or- 
mazd";  of  a  string  quartet,  and  of 
other  compositions  declaring  him  a  seri- 
uns  and  accomplished  musician. 

He    has    v.ritten    but    this    one  sym- 
phony, which  he  says  has  no  program,  I 
'hr.ugh   in   writing  it  he  had   in   mind  j 
the  experience.?  of  the  young  men  and  j 
ling   women  of  our  land  during  the 
•lis    of    tho    war."      The    two    main  I 
inoB  of  the  first  movement  suggest 
high  re.solve  of  the  youths  and  the 
nder  feminine  traits  of  the  maidens, 
.  ives  and  mothers;  and  these,  continues 
Ir    Converse,  move  through  the  whole 
vork  like  character  through  the  varied 
sltii!»tions  of  a  rlmma. 
Hlie  writes  for  the  largest  of  modern 
;  (  he.otras,  and  has  sought  a  wealth  or, 
irumentalcolor  that  is  often  striking, 
1  a  potent  enhancementof  the  value, 
the  musical  thought.    The  first  rnove- 
nt  is  sombre  in  mood:    "  .sternand  Ue- 
'  mined,"  the  composer  has  character- 
Mi   It,   with  a    contrasting  feminine 
iilitv  in  the  second  theme.    It  is  per-, 
pe  .somewhat  too  long  in  its  elabora- 
and   there  is  a  haunting  feeling 
U  all  the  movements  would  gain  In 
,wer  through  a  greater  conci.seness. 
I'here  are  beauty  and  deep  fe«ling  in 
slow   movement,    from    which  Mr. 
uverte  hints  at  a  nocturne-like  char- 
tor,  and  there  are  vigor  and  sonorou.'i 
velopment   in   the  last  two.   the  last 
r,'gesting.  as  the  composer  intended  U 
uld  suggest,  war  and  struggle,  and 
Dilation  over  victory. 
\nd  so  the  symphony  may  be  consia- 
1  d'a  direct  product  of  the  war  and  its 
action   upon   tho   composer'.^  in.xplra- 
L>n;  and  it  may  not  be  rash  to  deem 
superior  in  some  reapecLs  to  the  other 
war  "  svmphony  played  not  long  ago, 
Indv's  "  De  Bello  Galileo." 
It  has  not  always  the  greatest  distinc- 
i.m  or  the  greatest  originality  in  the- 
matic material,  but  the  music  is  finely 
and  deeply  felt,  and  is  developed  with 
a  more  certain  touch  and  a  riper  skill 
than  any    of   Mr.    Converse's  previous 
productions.  ,  , 

Mr.  Monteux  conducted  it  with  much 
zea]  and  with  apparent  sympathy,  and 
i;  ■>  ,  .  well  played. 


Henry  T.  Finck 


A  New  American  Symphony 

The  programme  of  tbe  Boston  Sym- 
,  phony  Orchestra  on  Saturday  includ- 
j.ed  a  Bostonlan  novelty  in  the  form^ 
'  nf  a  new  symphony  by  Frederick  Con- 
oree.    It  is  in  the  venerable  key  of| 
ininor  and  there  is  not.iing  in  It' 
o  offend  the  ears  of  conservatives.  It 


Barrientos  Returns 

The  return  ot  Maria  Barrientos  voj 
the  Metropolitan  fold  la.st  Satirrday] 
was  an  event  of  special  interest  to| 
lovers  of  hel  canto.    Ot  all  the  colbia-j 
tura  ."singers  now  before  the  public,' 
this    famous    Spanish    prima  donna. 
come.s  nearest  the  ideal  of  the  6ld| 
Italians,  who  claimed  sensuous  beauty; 
of  tone,  purity  of  Intonation  und  agil-[ 
ity   of  execution  as  the   three  most| 
important  traits  of  singers.  Her  voice.j 
though  not  lai-ge,  is  exfiuisiteb'  love-; 
ly.  she  seldom  devi?itcs  from  the  true 
pitch  even  by  a  hair's  breadth — that 
alone  makes  her  worth  her  weight  in! 
gold— and  her  agility,  too.  i.s  excet;-*; 
tional.  although  its  effect  i.s  sometimpf^ 
dimmed  by  a  certain  hesitancy.  This, 
though  a  blemish,  i,'?  insignificant  com-| 
pared   with   the   merits   named.  It 
was  a  treat  for  the  most  blase;  opera-i 
goers  (after  what  has  been  enduf;d 
elsewhere)   to  listen  to  her  Gilda  ir| 
••Rigolctto"  on  Saturday.    The  leading 
aii-s  were  sunc  by  her  in  a  fashion 
that  greatly  delighted  the  audiencej 

Among  her  associates  were  De  Luca , 
and  Charles  Hackett.  I 

Mary  Garden  as  Louise  | 

.  However  opinions  may  differ  regard- 
ing Mary  Garden  as  a  prima  donna, 
all  acknowledge  her  charm  and  origi- 
nality as  an  actress.  And  there  Is  an- 
other aspect  to  her  activity  for  which 
the  opera-goers  of  this  city  are  huge-  ■ 
ly   indebted   to  her.    She  introduced 
and  fosters  .oevcral  operas  which  with- 
out her  would  probably  never  have 
been  heard  here — among  them  "Thais,' 
"Le  Jongleur  de  Notre-Dame,"  "Mon- 
na  Vanna.  "   "C16opa.tre,"  "Pell^as  et 
',  Melisande"  and  "Louise."    In  "Louise" 
she  was  heard  on  Saturday  by  an  au- 
dience which  crowded  the  Lexington 
Tlieatre.      Charpentier's  masterwork 
was  from  the  start  one  of  the  operas 
which  Oscar  Hammerstein'a  suc- 
at  tho  Manhattan  Opera  House 
based.    Mary   Garden   acts  and 
sings  the  part  of  the  wayward  Pari- 
sian working  girl  who  goes  the  way 
of  .so  many  others    with  a  sincerity 
and  a  realism  that  never  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  audience. 
The  last  act,  in  particular,  was  given 
with  thrilling  dramatic  intensity.  En- 
joyable,  as  always,  were  the  voices 
of  tlie  Paris  street  as  echoed  in  Char- 
pentier's score.   Of  the  other  women 
'  in    the    cast    Mme.    Claessens  and 
j^liyrna    Sharlow    particularly  distin- 
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cess 
was 


!   Cortot  With  Symphony  Orchestra 

i     Walter  Damrosch,  though    not  :i 
I  young  a.s  he  was  twenty  years  ago, 
'  still  learning  new  tricks.    His  latcs 
j  stunt,  in  which  he  has  acquired  an 
astonishing     virtuosity,     is     to  an- 
i  netince  a   novelty  and  then  substi- 
tute something  else  for  it  at  the  la.-Jt 
irioment.    Yesterday  his  audience  at 
iteolian  Hall  expected,  from  prelimi- 
nary announcement.^  .  in  the  newspa- 
per?, to  hear  something  new  by  Faur 
I  the  prelude  to  his  opera  "Pdnilopr 
^  I  \but  when  the  bag-  was  opened  the  i  - 
that  jumped  out  was  the  ancient  and 
venerable  "Egmont"  overture  of  Beet- 
hoven.   It  was  followed  by  the  tran- 
1  ciuil     "Scoth"    symphony    of  Men- 
Idelssohn,  D'Indy's  "Ist^r"  and  the  C 
j  minor  piano  concerto  of  Saint-Saens, 
I  a  fine  performance  of  which  was  given, 
I  with  Alfred  Cortot  at  the  piano. 

I  MARY  GARDEN  AS  '  LOUISE.' 

I  Again  Charms  in  a  Splendid  Per-) 
:    formance  of  Charpentier's  Opera. 

\  Charpentier's  "  Louise  "  was  sung 
by  the  visiting  Chicago  artists  for  the 
first  time  in  two  years  at  the  L^xing- 
I  ton  yesterday,  and  for  the  twenty-ninth 
;  time  in  a  dozen  years  in  New  York, 
'  attracting  on  this  occasion  one  of  the 
I  largest  assemblies  ever  at  a  local  rep- 
]  re-sentation  ot  the  work  which,  with 
I  Debussy's  "  Pelleas,"  represents  the 
i  modern  lyric  stage  of  France.  Had 
!  Chicago  sent  no  other  operas  to  New 
York,  it  still  would  not  have  been  "  car- 
rying coals  to  Newcastle";  but 
("Louise"  was  also  the  sixth  opera  j 
in  six  consecutive  days  not  In  the  cur- 
rent  repertory  of  Broadway,  and  it  1 
brought  again  Hammerstein  s  first  ac- 
tress of  the  title  role,  of  whom,  as  one 
man  said,  "  All  others  are  imitations,  ' 
—Mary  Garden. 

Miss  Garden  was  a  slip  of  a  girl  when, 
at  the  Paris  Opera  Comique,  a  famous 
Louise  fell  ill  midway  in  the  perform- 
ance, ajid  the  unknown  young  woman 
from  America  was  found  ready  in  the 
wings  to  go  on,  letter-perfect,  wiUi  the 
part  Amazing  ever  as  at  the  outset  of 
her  career,  she  seemed  yesterday  no 
less  the  youn  ggirl  6t  Charpentier's 
glorification  of  Paris;  her  pent-up  cry, 
"Paris!"  in  the  first  act,  her  .speech 
with  Julien,  on  Montmartre,  her  revolt 
from  the  sewing  shop,  the  Pari.sian 
nltht  carnival,  the  return  to  her  father's 
garret  and  final  whirlwind  breaking  of 
home  ties,  have  before  enthralled  audi- 
ences as  they  did  this  one,  ,,  „  , 
Mr  Dufranne' s  Father,  vocally  silvered 
o'er  with  years,  was  in  the  right  key  of 
affectionate  gentleness;  Mme.  Claes- 
sens's  Motlier,  a  virago,  was  not,  for  her 
bitterness  should  be  not  rage,  sullen  re- 
pression. Fontaine  as  Julien,  with  the 
Charpenller  "  make-up,"  sang  and  acted 
with  free  realism.  It  is  unusual,  in  fact, 
to  have  opera  acted  as  well  as  sung  witli 
the  distinction  of  this  most  contem- 
I  poraneous  score.  Among  forty  odd 
i  minor  parts  in  tlie  motley  from  Pari.s 
I  streets  few  were  false  notes  in  pictorial 
i  or  musical  perspective  under  the  com- 
I  mand  of  Charlier.  ,  „  ; 

To  listen  to  Charpentler  s  second-act 
i  awakening  of  a  city,  with  its  voices  of 
night  prowlers,  its  daytime  street  ped- | 
dlers'  cries.  Is  to  learn  more  of  the 
=trange,  lawless  struggle  toward  e.xpres- 
.sion  in  modern  music  than  has  yet  been 
burled  bv  commentators  In  books.  The 
Lexington  fjalleries  were  filled  with  mu- 
sic students  yesterday,  the  standing 
spaces  equally  filled  with  artl.sts,  slg- 
nifving  how  New  York  has  become  a 
music  and  art  centre  of  the  world  .-ince 
this  opera  celebrated  that  other  city 
overseas.  "  "Who  will  write  an  American 
'Louise'?"  seemed  a  natural  question. 

The  late  Cleofonte  Campanlni'.s 
scheme  of  opera  made  its  great  appeal 
with  the  French  school,  developed  till 
this  vear  actually  two-thirds  of  his 
company's  operas  would  be  unheard 
here,  but  for  Chicago's  generosity.  Per- 
haps Herbert  Johnson,  his  former  ex- 
ecutive and  acting  succossor.  was  the 
humorist  who  put  within  nine  hours 
yesterday  not  only  Carpentler's  but  also 
Murger's  life  of  "  La  Boheme.'  Last 
night,  Pucini's  familiar  work  was  .sung, 
In  Italian,  witm  Bonci,  Evelyn  Her- 
bert, Pavloska,  Rimini,  and  others,  l>e 
Angells  conducting. 


0.S  mo.sl  often  plnycd;  Wo'" 
Muni  Mobile  "  ;  a  group  of  Cb  , 
„  etudes  and  preludes  by 
iid   Rachmaninoff,    and  LiEz; 
w  btions    of    "  Hark,    Hark,    li  - 

■Ov         .-'.nd  the  "  Erlking." 
\S.      -.fmann  gave  his  listeners  a  l-^v 
now  traits  In  his  performance  to  con- 
.ii.ler.    His  left  hand  is  matched  among 
pianists  only  by  his  own  right  hand, 
but  it  was  unfortunate   in   the  sonat  ; 
'ov  Beethoven  that  in  certain  passas' 
t  .=0  overshadowed  Ids  right  hand 
o  make  the  latter  scarcely  intelllgllr..r ■ 
And  to  Chopin's  polonaise  in  A.  whl<-h 
,.;  added  as  an  encore  after  the  fir.  t 
Mouu-the     "military"     polanai.se- 1 
a   tremendous  military   effect  m 
hing  power  and  violent  accent  an! 
,r,   tlie  last  section  .some  trills  In  the 
bass   that   may   well    have   made  Po 
land's  enemies  blanch. 

.Miart  from  this,  it  is  needless  to  say 
V,  n  il  what  pregnant  expression  he  played 
llcethovon's  sonata;  with  what  a  funda 
mental  rhythmic  energy.  In  the  piece 
bv  C^hopln  he  reached  his  highest  point 
in  this  recital;  there  was  a  P'^^'i^^.^"^ 
eloquence  in  the  K  flat  Jfoct"''"";.-  £f,^,^^ 
,.,1  brilliancy  in  the  G  flat  Impromptu. 

-    ;.l  In  the  F  major  "'^'l^^'  t^"?^^'^",^ 
-  rrupted  by  sudden  fire,    .^nd  in  all 
,r>  through  all  the  music  he  P'W.'-'a J»  ^^-s  . 
■v.mderful    beauty   of    tone,    vaiie.ty   of  ( 
t  juch,  producing  an  endless  varletj  or 
(  olor  and  quality.  v,-,„  ••  i<=  tn- 

Weber's  "  Perpetuum  Mobile      is  in 
t.nded  for  display  and  the  d'-velopment 
of  speed,  but  Mr.  Hofmann     f  apacltj 
for  speed  was  such  that  the  outline  of 
thr-  piece  was  sometimes  made  almost  ^ 
nnintelligible.    He  played  the  pieces  by  i 
Kochmaidnoff  and  Scrlabine  with  a  won- 
..erfully  clear  articulation,  bestowing  on 
,),er.i  a  wealth  of  artistic  ■•^source  In 
phrasing  that  suggested  a  convicaon  of 
a  hlghe?  artistic  value  In  them   ban  cn  en 
his     perform.ance     made     e\  dent.  in 
■'Hark.    Hark,    tlvc   Lark,"    he  played 
with  exquisite  lyric  charm,  with  a  quai- 
1     th^t  made  the  piece  for  once  seem 
to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  ~c.f.!l 
sweet   air,"    rather   than   of   t,  e  ara 
besGues.     And  in  the      Klklng  there 
4as  unwearied  power,  potent  drama 
effect,   a   vivid   differentiation    of  th» 

"MTHofmann  was  demonstrativelp  ap 
nlaudcd— by  some  sections  of  the  auai 
SiTwho  .deemed  not  to  know  wnen  no 
to  applaud  at  a  piano  recital.    And  at 
t  le  end  he  gave  many  encores  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wished  to  inspect 
them  at  close  quarters,  and  others  more 
contained. 

'  GALLI-CURCTUNABLETOSING 

Concert   at   the    Hippodrome  Can- 
celed on   Physician's  Order. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci's  physician  decld.-<l 
vesterda-  that  she  had  a  toucli  of  bron- 
chitis and  must  not  sing  last  night 
although  the  Hippodrome  had  been  .sold 
out  for  her  concert  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  orchestra,  under  Mari- 
nuzzi'B  direotion.  The  Hippodrome  ac- 
c.ordlngly  did  not  open,  except  to  let 
the  Hippodrome  staff  into  the  st?eel 
to  help  quiet  a  crowd  that  ,  had  as- 
sembled. 

Some  ticket  holders  got  their  money 
back  and  tho  others  will  be  repaid  to- 
day. 

It  was  said  that  Gelli-Curci  would  ap- 
pear at  one  of  the  later  concerts  of  Uie 
Chicago  company's  engagement. 

\n  attempt  was  made  to  give  a 
changed  program,  but  Titta  Ruffo  and 
others  declined  to  substitute,  it  was 
Said,  -while  Rosa  Ralsa  was  nur.-»lng  a 

ihroat  but  lately  ind'^P^^f '.^^^^^Ta  and 
den  was  to  appear  tonlgh.  in  op^ 


By  Richard  Aldrich 
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Sir.  Josef  Hofmann  gave  his  seconfl 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in , 
Carnegie  Hall,  v.hich  was  filled  to  Its; 
utmost  capacity,  including  all  the  seats 
the  .stase  would  hold.  So  his  recitals 
.•  re  usually  attended.  He  put  some  of 
ihe  most  familiar  of  piano  pieces  on 
;  is  program— Beethoven's  sonata.  Op 
(;o<li'M  t<  i  to  Conn!  Waldstein ;  Ta' 
^-    ■■  .--.iii-.'t-   i  n    'Ii.  i.ade."   one  ' 


o  appeal   Luiiio*.'        .^f"-—  -  , 
liave  on  a  week's  concert  tour  South.  , 
Vs  the  crowd  had  plainly  come  to  hear 
Mme  Galli-Curci.  those  in  charge  of  the 
Hippodrome  called  the  concert  off. 

Sings  Armenian  Folksongs. 

Mannlg  Berberlan.  an  Armenian  so- 
prano, more  modishly   than  musically 
Parisian,    sang   a   half   dozen    of  her 
countrv's  folksongs   la.st  night   at  the 
Cohan' &  Harris  Jh^at^,  with  classics 
1   i-u     Ttoiinn    and   French,     rier  com- 
patriots  presenfed  a  basket  of  orchids 
return  for  what,  to  them    were  ev.- 
lentlv  fan  iliar  melodies.    Of  her  more 
mbitious  alr.s  the  'rMisIen't" 
iir-mn  "  Les  Larmes      from  Massenci 

We" the  •  ■■  with  a  whole  tone  difference 
of  Pitch  between  voice  and  piano,  bui 
-•-  a  lime  liarmony  was  restored. 


I  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY  PLAYS. 

I  Cortot  in  Concerto,  Orchestra  In  a 
i  Superb  "  Istar." 

i  From  the  "  Scotch"  of  Mendels.sohn's 
.symphony  so-named-and  it  is  not  all 

I  either  dilute  or  dry.  with  »^  <^^"'^'"S 
measures  gay  as  Gralrger-to  the  .Saint 
.Sa^ns  concerto  No.   4.   pldyed  with  a 

;  compatriots    sympathy  ""'I 

Icor-ot.  yesterday's  matinee  of  the  .^ym- 

i  phonv  Society  gave  pleasure  and  offered 
■  v,i„.^u  tr.  a.  house  sold  out  ui 
■J"  i?'^  ir^fl  There  was  a  dash  ab- 
Aeollan  "'V}'  .^"•'"istar  "  variation.^, 
sintne  in  d  indys  1st 

i^^e7e"'ln"a'luWshinimer  of  sound,  to 

,  silence         „„,i,i»<.f,   "  sparkling  in  her 
D  lndy  a  Xor  to  door,  di- 

!  Jewels  "  passed  f'0"^,g^7or  trappings 
vesting  herself  J'''";',on(.  remaincl. 
tin  the  '»''^^,l„VhTcholast  In  this  work 
The  famous  !• ' '•"^'A„^S,v  to  his  listeners 
still  »PP«a'T;2'?ove  .>f  b'-^auty.  Thfr- 
lm:'  t;lnation  and  '"^.^  „';'„',.„„,a«.  "  Peru- 


lope."  1"  ■  . 

■■  t;.L-rv.r), 
.svmiihoi. 




•  Triends"  Hear-^French  Mu«lc. 

111.-  Society  "f  the  I'l-londs  of  Mutsio 
it  tlv-  last  but  one  of  it»  concerla  In 
the  Ritz  ballroom  ycsterclay  hearti  a 
ncltnl  by  Artliiir  Rubinstein,  planls!, 
iiitioihiclnff  new  or  novel  music,  French, 
s,,anl.ili  iind  I'ai.sslun.  SzymHnow.il(i)'i; 
,  conil  (ioniila,  mostly  vuriatlonx  of  Ni 
(!o8iPn  titles,  whs  too  long,  cilfflcult  amn 
lull,  while  ■•  Almerin,"  by  Albcnlz.  from 
the  fanMllar  ■  Iberia,"  was  the  best  of 
the  MallnCe,  IH-  Falla's  "  Dance  "  and 
■  SpaniKh  Kantiiay  "—the  fantastic  l^r-  • 
-omlnR  grot'-squo— were  offset  by  tlic 
sciliU-  lv  musical  "  Mouvementa  I>r- 
)(ituil.s'"  r/f  rovilenc.  There  were  Kav- 
li'-i  waltze.H  anil  a  "  Flrcblrrl  "  finale 
ul  .St'avint<ky. 

Rovinsky.  Young  Pianist,  Pleases. 

Hyman  Hovlnsky.  a  young  pianist  with 
real  gift''  of  musical  expression  and 
with  restless  stage  presence  startlhisb 
llkf  the  early  struggllnfr  years  of  drn- 
steln  mailo  u  first  appearance  yester- 
day at  the  I'nnceKS  Theatre,  where  a 
handful  of  critical  lieahers  found  inter- 
eat  In  his  playing,  as  more  persons 
some  day  may  do.  He  gave  the  Bacli- 
I,lszt  fugue  in  A  minor,  two  Schumann 
romances.  Franck's  prelude,  choral  and 
fugue  also  Debussy's  preludes,  Ravel's 
<onatlne,  d'Indy's  "  Scenes  de  Voyage  " 
and  KornicoUl'a  "  The  Brave  I.ittle 
Tnilor  "  and  "  The  Fairy  King  s  HhU. 


JOSEFHOFMANN 

Joseph  Hofmann.  pianist,  gave  his 
ledond  recital  of  tlie  present  season 
esterday  afternoon  in  tjarnegie  Hall. 
.V  programme  of  no  large  importance 
'eJved  to  chain  the  attention  of  a  great 
lutfience  for  nearly  two  hours,  "the 
)i<(mst  gave  little  opportunity  foi-  eu- 
'ore  nunil>ers  until  he  had  completed 
_he  printed  JiM.  Then  he'liberally  .ijrati- 
led  the  i>al'ntating  adorers,  who  rushed 
lown  the  aisles  to  stand  close  to  the 
ita^te  and  .s^az"  in  rapture  upon  his 
lying  fingers.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
liat  they  also  listened  to  the  sounds 
vhich  the  fingers  produced. 

Mr.  Hofman  was  apparently  in  a 
■apricious  mood  at  the  beginning  of  his 
■ecital  and  in  tlie  "Waldstein"  sonnta 
if  Beethoven,  the  opening  numlier,  there 
vere  some  acidulous  moments  and  some 
iharply  emphatic  attacivs  on  the  lower 
lonorities  of  the  instrument.  Some 
want  of  balance  between  parts  also  was 
-.oticed.  A  commentator  once  charged 
I  pianist  with  following  the  advice  of 
St.  Matthew  to  one  giving  alms,  "let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  jight 
hand  doeth."  After  relieving  his  feel- 
rigs  In  Iji.szt'3  A  major  polonaise, 
which  he  gave  as  an  encore  number, 
Mr.  Hofmann  curbed  the  unruly  left 
hand  and  permitted  both  it  and  the 
audience  to  know  all  that  the  right  hand 
did. 

Of  what  did  the  pianist  thini<  while  he 
thundered  the  polonaise  forth  in  such 
a  m«dly  tempestuous  fashion'.'  Was  he 
perchance  thinking  of  his  native  land 
or  Its  vicissitudes  among  ministers  of 
graced  Jlr.  Hofmann  is  a  motorist,  a 
mechanic,  and  an  inventor,  and  he'has 
invented  a  shock  ab.sorber.  Did  tlie 
woeful  5.tate  of  tlie  city  highways  cau.se 
him  to  rase  that  it  was  not  on  oui 
market'?  We  siiouid  have  welcomed  it 
while  he  played.  Surel.v  something 
mlgHtily  uplifted  his  wrath. 

But  whether  in  furv  or  repose  Hof- 
mann is  a  great  player.  The  last  half  of 
the  "Waldstein"  sonata  was  delivered 
most  beautifully.  Of  M.  Dubusay's 
Grenadine  Soiree"  he  made  a  dream  of 
melted  sweets;  of  Weber's  "Perpetuum 
Molyle"  a  flight  of  shooting  stars. 

Cl^pin  was  represented  by  a  nocturne, 
an  imipromptu,  and  tlie  F  ma.ior  ballad, 
i'here  were  one  prelude  by  Rachmoniov 
and  three  shadowy  morsels  'by  Scriabine. 
The  greatest  moments  of  the  recital 
came  at  the  closing  of  the  printed  list, 
when  the  artist  played  Schubert's 
Hark,  Hark,  the  I.ark  "  and  "Erl 
King"  in  the  well  known  transcriptions 
of  liszt.  Such  cquisite  delicacy  of  tone 
and  variety  of  tint  and  such  perfect 
treatment  of  the  song  melody  as  he  dis- 
closed in  the  first  and  sucli  a  powerful 
and  richly  colored  dramatization  as  he 
made  of  the  second  could  be  expected 
only  of  this  supreme  master  of  the 
piarrist'saj-t. 

By  Richard  Aidrich 
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■    be  any  ' 
.  .s  of  the 
'  here.     'I'li'  ' 
ilullness  am    l"v.  .soi- 
ls "    that   have  to  be 
irers  of  Ml.-ffi  Oarden's 
the  Alexandrian  cour- 
igener:itl'"i.    There  ans 


d'f.s  byiiii'liony,  whleli  ^ 
II   eantiita   with  equal 
oi    periiup-,  iiioie  propriety,  so  largt  a 
part  in  it  is  taken  by  the  h  ->rn.-«. 
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..tides  of  the  early  Chrlstlujil : 
and  .a-  -arly  f  "hrl.nl  an  and  thelv 
cuntld.w  .a  the  stage  "ve  dull-  ^ne 
brllUani  i  d  mel.xliou.s  ami  dramatlcalli 
accented  luualc  Is  wanto.l  for  a  gooa 
while  and  does  not  Jasl  Ipng.  ire 
"  Meditation"  1«  thrown  tn  for  good 
mea.surc.  and  weighs  largrely  In  the 
scale  wlHi  all  audiences,  a,t  It  did  last 

"m'i.'s  (larden-s  ThaVs  has  been  much 
admired.  Her  llthenesB  and  swift  and 
sweeping  acJJvlty  upon  the  stage,  the 
incessant  ptuy  (?f  pos.— restless  It  soiin 
gets  to  bc-wlth  which  she  i-fepresents 
till-  charm  of  tlie  courtesan  In  hor  tin- 
regt  nerate  state,  exercise  an  undeniable 
attraction  upon  the  audience.  Com- 
posure and  restraint  come  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  converted  sister  and 
her  pious  works.  Miss  Clarden  s  sing 
ing  o|-  the  music  Is  such  as  has 
familiar  here  since  she  first  appearpi. 
1  Miss  (iarden  wa.s  much  approved  ana 
'applauded  Inst  evening.  Her  Athanael 
Iwas  Mr.  Dufranne.  a  noble  and  fervant 
I  Impersonation  skilfully  acted--so  far  as 
lartistic  quality  was  concerned,  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  ptrformance.  Gustavo 
iHuberdeau  did  well  the  comparatively 
'llttl.>^he  had  to  do  a.i  Palenion,  .superior 
of  the  Cenobltes.  Forrest  I>aniont  as 
Niclas  did  not  make  all  that  could  be 
made  of  the  music  he  sings.  Mr.  Hassei- 
imans  conducted. 


een 


Miss    Mary    Garden,  impersonator 
par  excellence  of  operatic  ladies  fair 
and  frail,  appeared  in  what  is  perhaps 
!her  most  sensational  characterization — 
[that  of  Tha'is,  the  Alexandrian  courte- 
taan — at    the   Lexington    Theatre  last 
evening.    Massenet's  opera  lends  itself 
well    to    Miss    Garden's  spectacular 
methods,  for  the  music  is  chiefly  of 
1  the  sugar  and  water  variety.  Thus 
her  vocal  shortcomings  seem  less  glar- 
inpr  and  are  more  readily  condoned.  | 
Those  who  sit  ar  her  feet  had  con-  i 
stant  cause  for  delight  last  evening  in  I 
watching  th«  exhibition  of  the  singer's 
electric  personality,  to  -which  all  else  ' 
ill  the  opera  subordinates  itself.    But  ; 
Miss  Garden  has  exaggerated  her  per-  l 
formance  out  of  all  proportions.  Hera 
is  no  longer  magnificent  aplomb,  l>ut  b 
nervous    striving    for  sensationalisnn, 
which  never  fails  to  reach  the  goal). 
Her  performance  has  become  a  restleste 
succession  of  theatrical  posturings,  anifl 
in  the  second  act  her  wildly  wavinfi 
amis  are  no  longer  eloquent  in  theii  f 
gestures.  .'; 

As  the  courtesan  reformed.  Miss  Gar- 
den's ability  to  color  her  tones  at  will, 
according:  to  the  character  she  is  im-^ 
personating,  was  vividly  illustrated.^ 
Generally  speaking,  her  impersonation 
has  deteriorated. 

Mr.  Dufranne's  Athanae'  is  sincere. 
His  work  has  dignity,  the  burning  zeal 
of  the  fanatic.  Mr.  Lament  was  far 
from  an  ideal  Nicias.  American  singers  ' 
are  somewhat  singularly  at  a  loss  when 
called  upon  to  portray  the  carefree 
amorists  of  classic  antiquity. 


four  part!.,  an  .syniplionles  u-iually  ar-' 
U  Is  based  on  Kdgur  Allan  I'oe  s  pofii". 
but  on  a  Itusslan  version  of  that  poem 
And    a.H    the    diffl<ultles    t't  t'-a"'''/'-^'' 
require  a  free  rondertniT  into  Kus.ilan. 
when  it  iH  put  back  into  lOnKllsh  »8«'"' 
In   a  manner  to  fit  clouely  the  music, 
|a  good  <leal,  tiuil  la,  of  Poe's  irn^l^rio,; 
Verbal   musle   onomatopeia   and  rhym 
Hut    M.    Rachmaninoff   has   sought  i 
-convey  the  spirit  and  moral  of  the  poem 
rather  than  Its  letter;  hl.s  power  "'O^"' 
ments   illu.strate   the   gist  of  tnf.  , 
stanzas  about  the  sliver  .ilelgh  bellf>,  the 
golden  wedding  bells,  the  brazen  alarum 
bells,    the    iron    tolling  bolls. 

A  few  veiu  s  ago  a  noi.ny  young  I'.ngl  -sii 
composer   set    this   poem   for  orchestra 
with  the  most  literal  accumulation  of 
bells,  so  that  ho  was  accused  <>t  having 
used  every  known  kind  of  bellf  <i-f^P'- 
dumb    bells.    No    such,  charge    will  be 
brought  against  Mr.  Raohmann-.i  .  .   He  ^ 
has  gone  more  subtly  to  work,  and  py 
combinations  of  different  nistrunients. 
Komotlmes  with  the  chorus  or  dlffcreni 
i  groups  of  It.  ho  has  suggested  the  er 
I  fects  of  bells  and  the  clianglng  cniolKe 
that   the   f-everal    stanzas   summon    i  i 
I  Itesldca  tlie  chorus  he  has  used  a  s.jm 
soprano,  tenor  and  bass,  and  the  pai'ls  . 
were  «dinl>-ably  sung  by  Miss  Florence 
Hinkle,  Arthur  Hackett  and  predcrlck 

'    The  niusi<:  at  a  first  hearing  make.s 
'  an  impression  less  deep  than  .some  or 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  earlier  works,  but 
it  Is  complex  music,  not  wholly  to  be 
grasped  ut  once.  There  is  much  imagina- 
tion in  its  invention  and  development, 
a  strong  differentiation  and  character- 
ization of  the  inuse.     The.  first  move- 
ment is  charming  and  poetically  sug-  • 
gestive.      The    chorus    has    aonie  ex- 
tremely effective  and  exteromely  diffi- 
cult passages  to  sing,  especially  in  the 
third  and  fourth  movements.    The  third 
contains    some    disquieting    shrieks  of 
despair,   and  ends  with   a  cadence  so 
singular  that  it  was  a  moment  before 
th«-  audience  realized  that  it  was  the 
end      The   last  movement   suggests  m, 
solemnity  different  from   the  macabre  ; 
spirit  of  Poe's  last  stanza.     U  is  im- 
pressively   introduced    by    an  English 
horn  solo,   and  sinks  into  deeper  and  i 
deeper  melancholy,  and  reaches  a  pero- 
ration  extremely  fine  of  rapt  .serenity.  [ 
The  perfoiinanco  way  extremely  fine,  i 
as  nianv  performances  have  been  that  1 
Mr.   Stokowskl  is  responsttele  for._  r.-ie  | 
orchestra  plaved   with  great  precision,  , 
balance  and  finish  of  phra.se.     It  iS  a 
sTood  while  stnct:  any  .'svich  chorus  sing-  i 
ing  has  been  heard  in  New  Y.ork  as  j 
was  presenter  by  Mr.  Stephen  S.  'Town-  j 
send's  Philadelphia    orchestra    chertis.  , 
It  was  letter  perfect  in  this  mo.st  dlffi-  I 
cult  music  and  .«ans  with  a  reniarii?- 
able  brilliancy  of  tone  and  an  attack  or 
militaiy  faullessnef.=.  , 
After  \hc  symphony  .%ir. 

several  times  recalled,  and  tuialiy 


M 


fr'  Rachmaninoff  came  down  from  the 


Elshuco  Trio  Heard  Agai.n 

fcias  Brceskin,  AVilhera  WiHeke  and 
Aurello  Giorni,  artistic  players  forming 
the  Elshuco  Trio,  gave  their  second  sub- 
scription concert  last  evening  In  Aeolian 
Hall,  where  an  appreciative  audience 
greeted  them.  Their  program  brought 
to  new  hearing  a  trio  in  F  minor  o 
Volkmor  Andreae.  one  of  those,  whosa 
works  have  furnished  novelties  of  cham- 
ber music  in  recent  years.  It  was  pre- 
deded  last  night  by  Braham  s  trio  In  B 
major,  op.  8,  and  that  In  G  major  by 
Haydn.   


Mary   Garden   a»  Thais. 

romance  in  three  acts:  libretto 
In  French,  by  Louis  Oillet;  mueic  bv 
Jiilee  Massenet.  At  the  Lexington  Theatre, 

 Mary  Garden 

^'r*  •  ,•  Forrest  Lamon  t 

f^na^'  Hector  Dufranne 

.  *'^,'">  Gustave  Huber^ieiiu 

«  Phillne  Faico 

 Edna  Darch 

 Maria  Claesaens 

Conductor— Louis  Hasselmans 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company  arrived 
Thais  "  last  evening  In  tlie  course 
its  season  at  the  Lexington  Theatre, 
tering  on  the  third  of  It.s  five  week.'^^ 
;ere  Thais,  of  course,  was  Miss.  Mar;. 
|arden,  U  being  one  of  licr  favorite 
l-rts,  the  one  she  chose  to  introduce 
[T^elf  In    at    the    Manhattan    Opera  , 
ise  when  she  first  appeared  tffere  a 
IB  years  ago.     She  was  successful 
f're  and  has  been  since  then  ;  and  the 
'>^ago    Opera   Company,    having  re- 
'■ed  the  services  of  Miss  Garden  ever 
'-e.  has  perforce  retained  "  Thaiis 
repitory. 


Caruso  in  "Samson  et  Dalila." 

Saint-S.aens'3  opera  "  Samson  et  Da- 
lila."  was  repeated  b  fore  a  lar^e  au- 
dience at  the  Metropolitan  last  evening. 
Signer  Caruso  singing  his  accustomed 
r61e  of  the  vocal  strong  man,  which  he 
has  developed  among  his  best.  Mme 
Matzenauer  resumed  the  part  of  Efellla, 
and  Mr.  Whitehall  was  welcomed  foir  the 
first  time  this  season  as  the  High  PY-lest, 
Mardones.  Ananlan,  Dua,  and  oithers 
were  in  the  cast,  and  Albert  Wolff  con- 
ducted, 

I  Edgar  Fowlston,  Baritone,  Appears. 

•j  Edgar  Fowlston.  a  baritone  formerly 
!|  of  Toronto.  Introduced  himself  at  Aeo- 
i  lian  Hall  yesterday  ofternoon  in  a  reci- 
i  t:_;l  of  representative  songs,  assisted  by 

.Sara,  Reynard  at  the  piano,  arid  In  an 
1  ail  from  "  The  Messiah."  accompanied 
]  by  Sara  S.  Fried  at  the  organ.  Mr. 
]  Fowlston's  Is  not  .a  voice  of  sensuous 
I  beauty  or  natural  power,  but  he  Inter- 
j  prettVl  intelllgentlj-  two  air^  of  Handel. 
'  a  group  of  songs  in  French,  and  others 
,  in  English,  including  those  from  Rus- 

,ti3n    composers   and    from  Hungarian 

folksongs. 


box  he  occupied  and  bowed  from  the  j 

stacie,  '  1 

Heethoven'S  •  Choral  Fantasia  was  a  , 
deliQlit  to  Hear, especially  in  a  per- 
f.irmance  so  remarkably  fine.  The 
v,o.-k  itself  is  a  sort  of  prelirainai'y 
■Ttudv  for  the  ninth  symphony.  Tliis  is 
most  obviou.sly  suggested  by  the  simi- 
lai-ity  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  Pan- 
tasia  with  the  "Hymn  to  Joy''  of  the 
la-t  movement  of  the  symphony,  and 
th.  accumulation  of  it.s  variations.  The  , 
niir-'ifoite  movement  in  the  beginning 
is  ihapsodirnl  ;  and  there  inight  be 
imagined,  not  too  fanoifujly.  a  likeness 
to  the  symplionv  in  the  way  t.he  voices- 
.are  brougiit  in  to  develop  the  musical 
thought  after  the  ;;,;eming  failure  of  the 
instrumental  forces  alon'^  to  achieve  it. 

„  ;    iime.  Samaroft  played  the  piano  part 

F  minor  of    imaginatively,  sonorously,  in  the  spirit 
"of  the  inusic.     The  chorus,  here,  as  in 
the  svmphonv  that  followed,  sang  with 
splendid  quality  of  tone  and  precision. 

The  playing  of  the  "  Leonore  "  over- 
tures was  exceedingly  polished.  Mr. 
Stokowski  adopts  the  plan  of  having 
the  second  trumpet  panffore  off  the 
stage  played  nearer  and  louder  than  the 
first.  ■ 

Miss  Winifred  Byrd's  Recital.  , 


GALLI-CURCI  SINGS  "LUCIA." 

Prima  Donna,  at  Her  Best,  Delights 
Lexington  Throng. 

:me.    Galii-Curcl,    who    will    appear  j 
Wednestlay    In    "  Dlnorah,"  the' 
i.pera  that  Introdueeil  her  to  New  York  ^ 
two  years  ago,   sang  last   evening  to 
thi     bexington'H    largest    audience    in  i 
i  a«ie  "Lucia,"  which,  in  that  earlier' 
'  1  on,  had  been,  her  most  severe  or- 
I'  il.    But  on  the  present  occasion,  by 
'  111'  of  tliose  reversals  of  form  that  the 
M ape  Is  heir  to.  Oalli-Curcl  gang  Ijiiil- 
iamly,    in    better   vocal   condition  Ihan 
.he   had   shown   for   two   weeks  past, 
V  idle   with    her    appeared     the  tenor, 
I'.'iiiei,  who  not  only  shared  critical  at- 
I  ntion  riM  a  singer  of  classic  style,  but 
'1    restored    popular    interest    in  the 
la's  final  scene,  once  the  gloiy  of 
irs  of  the  old  .Hcho'il. 
I  lonizetti'.s  mad  scene  cn'ded  in  an  out- 
liuiiJt  of  applau.'>e  that  dtafcntd  sensi- 
tive ll.sifiieis,   while  a  tihouting  hou'ae 
refused  to  be  downed  by  hisses  till  the 
singer  repeated  her  la?t  cadenza.  The 
grttil  sextet  carried  perhaps  less  than 
It  .sometimes  has  of  balance  of  \oioes. 
though  P,onci's  and  GalU-Curcl's  do  n<it 
glow  by  dozens  In  opera  liousts  of  the 
I  world.    Among  those  in  the  cast  mainly 
I  familiar  were   Rimini  as   Lord  Henry 
Ashton,    Jos6    Mojloa    as    Lord  Arthur 
Bucklaw,  Lazearl  as  Raymond,  Emma 
Xoe  as  Alice  and  Minerva  as  (Japtain  of 
the  Guard.    Mr.  de  Angells  conducted. 


Music  Fails  to  Express! 
Properly  the  Melodious  j 
Lines  of  Edgar  A.  Poej 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

i^wiiaift4LIiLU]Ufiitfii'ii"''''i''" 


^  It  •  ^  -Li' 
By  Richard  Aldrich 


The^ Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

^'■•th  his  orchestra  Mr.  Stok-iw^Ui 
brought  from  Philadelphia  ' 
fourth   concert  in  Carnegie 


for 
Hall 


his 
last 


CTZ"^  Rachmaninoff's  new  symphony, 
his  third,  entitled   "The  Bells";  also 


1^  chorus   to   take   part   in    it.   anr  in 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasv,  which 
ceded    on  the 


came,  the 


program 
:  master' 


pre- 

Before  that 
s  third   "  Leo- 


jlelMy  filled 


erture.     The  hall  was 


Miss  Winifred  Byrd,  a  young  pianist  ^ 
from  the  West,  who  has  given  recitals  . 
before  in  New  York,  gave  one  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  to  a  rather 
thin  audience.  Players  no  better  have 
bad  more  li.steiiers ;  but,  after  all,  the 
art  of  collecting  an  audience  and  the  art 
of  playing  the  piano  are  two  different 
ones. 

Miss  Byrd  strayed  happily  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  patli  of  tlie  piano 
recital.  MacDowell's  "Celtic"  sonata 
began  her  program,  a  work  tliat  show's 
not  quite  all  the  inspiration  of  some  of 
the  other  sonatas  and  most  of  the  nian- 
P.  risms.  Miss  Byrd  played  it  with  great 
.s  riousness;  perhaps  .i  little  less  would 

i  .ve  Interrupted  iQps  to  melodic  flow. 
,  ,,eciully  in  the  slow  movement,  which 
ci  i./.ed  on  the.  sentimental.   Som.e  of  her 

I  were  not  well  finished,  and  .she 
fi-ii.i<   rather  more   than   a  negligible 

r,i:mber  of  wrong  notes.  Her  tone  is  rich 
;.ri.!    varied,   her   left  hand  aggressive, 

'•  Till  '  e  is  abundant  spirit  in  her  playing. 

\  \  ■  Presto,"  by  Scarlatti,  not  one  of 
the  stencilled-  recital  numbers.  Miss 
Byrd  played  with  fieetness,  grace  and 
rlivthmic  incisivenoss. 

r'n  Rubinstein's  ti-anscription  of  the 
Turkish  march  from  Beethoven's 
•'  Ruins  of  Athens  "  the  pianist  did  not 
-how  the  power  necessary  to  make  tlie 

i.  jinous  crescents  of  Rubinstein's  rie- 
'  i  -ing:  and  here,  too;iwerc  wrong  notes 

ii,  excess.  .-V  group  of  Chopi.i  numbers, 
an  intermezzo  by  Brahms,  and  Tausig's 
nnangement  for  piano  solo  of  Schu- 
hert's  duet.  "  M,irOhe  Militaire,"  made 
up  the  rest  of  the  program.  Miss  Byrd 
has  been  much  praised  for  her  "  tem- 
perament "  ;  .she  lias  a  "nervous  po'A-er, 

II  youthful  energy  that  are  attractive : 
and  she  has  a  musical  gift  that  .should 
":!rry  her  f  ir  with  the  ripening  of  her 


To  give  especial  attractiveness  to  its 
fourth   concert,  which   took  place   in  . 
Carnegie  Hal!  last  night,  the  Phila-  j 
delphia  Orchestra  brought  with  it  a  | 
chorus  of  aj^out  200  voices,  and  with  i 
their  aid  and  that  of  three  solo  singers 
gave  a  hearing  to  a  composition  by 
Rachmaninoff,  which  had  its  first  per- 
formance in  America  in  the  home  of 
the  orchestra  last  Friday. 

The  title  of  the  work  as  printed  on 
the  house  bill  is  "Symphony  No.  8, 
'The  Bells'  (poem  by  Edgar  Allan 
Poe)."  A  little  inept,  if  not  mislead- 
ing, is  this  title,  for  the  composition 
is  entitled  to  the  designation  symphony 
only  by  a  most  liberal  construction  oT 
the  term.  It  contains  symphonic  ele- 
ments in  its  construction,  and  it  has 
foilr  movements  which  are  contrasted 
in  mood,  though  not  so  much  so  as  any 
of  the  acknowledged  symphonies  with 
which  we  are  familiar. 

.  But  a  musical  work  in  four  move- 
ments is  not  necessarily  a  symphony, 
not  even  if  the  instrumental  clement 
is  dominant  in  it,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  this  instance.  It  was  not  even  so 
much  of  a  symphony  as  Beethoven's 
"Fantasia,"   for   pianoforte,  orchestra. 

!  and     chorus,     which,     with  Madam,; 

i  SamarofT  playing  the   solo   part,  had 

j  a  thoroughly  delightful  performance 
before  the  novelty  of  the  evening  wa;; 

i  reached. 

,        Half  Cantata,  Half  Symphony 

That  "Fantasia,"  as  we  pointed  out 
'  long  ago,  is  the  embryonic  form  of  the 
last  of  Beethoven's  immortal  nine,  the 
;  D  minor,  with  its  choral  finale,  in 
!  wliich,  as  in  the  smaller  and  earlier 
[work,  a  theme  is  developed  by  solo 
/  voices,  orchestra  and  chorua,  Mr.  Rach- 
j  maninoff's  composition  -s  an  anom- 
]  alous  thipg—half  cantata  and  half 
j  symphony.  The  nearest  parallel  to  it 
'  in  musical  literature  '  is  Mahler's 
j  "symphony  of  a  thousand,"  with  which 
]  Mr.  Stoko'wsky  and  his  forces  made  a 
]  great  deal  of  noise,  literally  as  well  as 
j  figuratively  speaking,  a  few  years  ago. 

It  falis  somewhat  short  of  a  cantata 
!  with  "T'lo  Bells"  as  its  text,  in  that  its 
!  verbal  element  is  a  paraphrase  of  Poe's 
\  poem  twice  removed — the  music  having 
I  been  composed  to  a  Russian  transla- 
j]  tion  and  the  English  version  being  a 
!  German  translation  of  Balmont's  Ru;- 
I  sian  translation.    In  the  process  of  this 
y  twofold  remoulding  the  original  poem 
ij  was  lost — a  circumstance  to  which  we 
\\  were  reconciled  by  the  reflection  that 
no  musical  setting  of  "The  Bells"  is 
conceivable    which    would    retain  the 
music  of  Poe's  words.    That  music  is 
inherent  in  the  poem  in  its  apt  employ- 
ment of  "alliteration's  artful  aid,"  its 
harmony  of  rhyme  and  its  ononiatopes. 
Instrumental  music  cannot  give  us 
Ij-equiv.^Ients  for  a  single  one  of  these 
elements. 

After  the  long-drawn  out  procla 
mation  by  the  stupendous  harnioniou'- 
company  last  night  it  was  pleasant  ;  o 
forget  all  that  had  been  heard  am; 
mentally  listen  to  the  melodious  flow  oJ 
such  lines  as  "What  a  world  of  merri- 
ment their  melody  foretells,"  "the  sink- 
ing and  the  s-n'elling,"  "the  clamor  and 
the  clangor,"  "the  turbulent  tale  of 
terror,"  "the  melancholy  menace"  .and 
the  "muffled  monotone";  hear  the 
rhythmical  pulsations  "Keeping  time 
tirne,  time,  in  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
and  feel  the  emotional  spree  evoke  ' 

'  by  the  pictures  which  inspired  the  poe 

!  ;:"nd  V  ere  limned  in  words. 


Ill' 


jcnnec,  si. 


t words,  sometin 
,   ge.sts  the  beating  and  lolling  and,  at 


The  singers  last  nifrht  did  their  duty  ] 
nobly,  though  not  a  dozen  of  the  lines  ' 

iunc:  by  principals  or  ciiuristers  mcc  j 
distinguishable.     We  were.  the»cfore, 
thrown  for  an  understanding  of  the  ; 
composition  entirely  on  the  tonal  de-  | 

ineation  of  the  moods  of  the  contrast-  j 
:ng  pictures-the  merriment  of  a 
sleighing  party  (section  one),  the  joy 
of  a  wedding  (section,  two),  the  terrors  , 
of  a  conflagration  (section  three)  and 
!he  sorrow  and  solemnity  of  death  and, 
burial. 

There  were  suggestions  of  chimes, 
r.laruma  and  funereal  tellings  in  the 
1  hemes  employed  by  the  composer,  but 
his  chief  relianc?,  even  in  the  vocal 
parts,  wa-s  upon  expressive  harmonic 
and  instrumental  color,  the  voices  be- 
ing treated  as  a  p'lrt  of  the  band.  The 
iirst  and  third  movements  seemed  to  us 
he  most  eloquent— the  iirst  because 
of  the  graciousness  of  its  thematic  ma- 
terial and  the  ingenious  combination 
by  which,  at  the  beginning  especially,  i 
:i  silvery  sheen  was  spread  over  the 
music;  the  third  because  of  the  thrill-  i 
ing  effects  of  choral  harmony,  m  the  I 
production  of  which  the  cingers  from 
Philadelphia,  trained  by  Mr.  Stephen 
S.  Townsciid,  were  startingly  effective 

The  singing  was,  indeed,  something 
n  the  nature  of  a  revelation  compared 
with  that  to  which  local  choirs  have 
.iccustomed  us.  It  was  a  noticeable 
fact,  considering  his  theme,  that  Mr. 
Ilachmaninoff  made  only  moderate  use 
of  Numerous  tubes,  bell-chimes  and 
other  percussion  instruments  without 
which  no  modern  symphonist  seems  to 
be  able  to  get  along. 

For  the  Birmingham  festival  of 
1906  Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke  made  a 
setting  of  Poc's  poem  in  cantata  form, 
and  his  orchestration  called  out  th.3 
remark  from  a  waggish  critic  that 
lie  had  used  every  kind  of  bell  except 
the  dumbell.  Instead  of  imitating 
his  English  predecessor  Mr.  Racn- 
maninoff  was  almost  as  continent  C3 

his  countryman  Moussorgsky,  who 
made  a  gong  and  his  brass  choir 
ring  the  bells  of  the  Kremlin  in 
"Boris  Godounoff." 

The  solo  singers,  who  parformed 
a  ■  difficult  task  satisfactorily,  were 
Florence  Hinkle,  Arthur  Hackett  and 


terward,  the  discordant  humming  of 

bells.  ^  ,  ' 

"There  is  a  sequence  of  these  bell 
sonorities  in  the  symphony.  The  first 
movement  has  only  high-sounding 
carillons,  the  second  movement  hns 
deeper  sounding  bells,  as  If  pealing 
from  a  di.stant  tower,  the  third  move- 
ment has  still  deeper,  harsh-sounding 
alarm  bells,  the  la.st  movement  deep- 
est of  all— sombre  and  funereal. 

"There  is  also  a  sequence  in  the 
movements  of  another  kind.    The  first 


day  aftcrnooa  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant events  in  the  present  season 
The  presentation  of  this  form  of  con- 
cert was  in  itself  an  important  inno- 
vation, for  in  discarding  the  conven- 
tional piano  accompaniment  Ravel  and 
his  associates  in  the  modern  French 
school  of  composition  have  found 
fascinating  combinations  of  unusual 
musical  instruments  with  the  voice. 
Several  of  the  songs  were  settings  of 
poems  by  Byron,  Shelley,  Mallarme  and 
Oscar  Wilde.  Two  of  the  composers. 
Winter  Watts  and  Samuel  Gardner, 
were  present  at  the  performance. 

Mme.  Gauthier  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
w^ork  of  introducing  new  music.     She  j 
was  wise  in  her  choice  of  four  folk  | 
I  songs,    arranged    by    Beethoven,    "0,  i 


<»in^s  of  sleigh  bells  and  childhood,  i  Might  I  but  My  Patrick  Love,  '  Sally  1 
sings  or  sieiKu  ,  tho  third  IM"  Our  Ally,"  "My  Faithful  Jonnny"  ^ 

the  second  of  youth  and  love,  the  third  [|  ^^^^  -Bonnie  Laddie,  Highland  Laddie," 
of  manhood  and  war,  the  last  of  age  ;  ^jji^  pjano,  violin  and  'cello  accompani-  I 
,,._tv,  I  ment,  which  opened  the  concert.  Eavel's  , 

ana  ueam.        .      ^,  ,  1  "Soupir,"  with  an  accompaniment  of  ' 

In  none  of  his  other  works,  except,  II  ^^^^  P^^'^^^  ^^^^  clarinets,  piano  and 
perhaps  "The  Isle  of  the  Dead,"  of  ;,  string  quartet,  was  extraordinarily  ef- 
which  the  New  York  Philharmonic  |  fectivc.  So  was  "Lahore,"  by  Maurice 
wnicn    ine  „„,.f„rnianre  in    Ddage.     Chausson's     "Chanson  Per- 

gave  such  a  superb  peiformance  ,  pg^^lug f^r  voice,  piano  and  string 
presence  of  the  composer,  has  flacJi- 1  quartet,  was  exquisitely  sung,  but  as  a 
mantnoff  shown  .such  a  fine  mas- 1:  setting  of  a  narrative  Attor in o  Re- 
maninoiL   s  ^^^Mn^r    There  are  I  spbig'.  an   Italian   pupil   of  Rimsky- 

tery  of  orchestral  writing.    There  are  ,  j^^^^^l^^^^  ^^.^oge  "Fountains  of  Rome"  , 
of  course  dull  pages,  as  in  most  long,||^,ag  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Or- j 
compositions,  but  these  are  sponged  1 1;  chestra  last  "year,  showed  even  more 
°  •  skill  and  imagination  in  his  treatment 

of  Shelley's  "Sunset."  ' 
Mr.   Shildkret,   the   conductor,  and 
every  member  of  the  small  orchestra 
contributed  materially  to   the  entire 
success  of  the  undertaking. 


out  by  the  wealth  of  thematic  mate- 
rial, the  clever  use  of  it  and  the  In- 
spiring climaxes,  choral  as  well  as  or- 
chestral. 

j  In  the  interpretation  of  this  work 
I  under  the  zealous  leadership  of  Mr. 

Stokowsky  the  Philadelphia  Orche,stra 
I  held  its  own,  and  the  solo  parts  of  the 
i  evening  were  agreeably  sung  by  Flor- 
j  ence    Hinkle,    Arthur    Hackett  and 

Frederick  Patton.  The  chorus  of  200, 
'  prepared   by    Stephan    S.    Townsend  [ 

and  brought  over  for  this  concert, 
■was  an  agrroeable  surprise.  Such 
choral  sfnging  Is  seldom  heard  in  the 
metropolis,  Where  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  people  together  for  suf- 
ficient rehe3rsiiig. 

The  Rachmaninoff  symphony  was  | 
preceded  by  a  somewhat  too  calcu-  ' 
lated    performance    of    Beethoven's  ; 


fivicii'-^    j.Ai.»M..i^l    ......     . 

*'":?,dT'=Ku^'''^^?V       V°"nn^^'.  I  third    "Leonore"    overture   and  the 

same  m*-5ter'lB  "Choral  Fantasy,"  a 


with  Beethoven's  third  "Leonore  '  over- 
ture. 

I  Henry  T.  Finck 


rather  fefl»le  work.    This,  also,  was 
weU   suDs    s'.id   played,   with   Olga  j 
Samaroff  ounplying  the  piano  part, 
which  sh«  did  with  tonal  beauty  and 
rare  eloquence. 


Philadelphian  Bell  Canto 

Bel  canto  is  one  thing,  bell  canto  is 
another;  It  is  a  name  which  might  be 
given  playfully  to  the  performance  in  I 
Carnegie  HaU  last  night  of  a  new, 
work  by  the  eminent  Russian  who  has  j 
become  so  popular  in  America  (al- 
though there  is  nothing  sensational  ]  P<^rformance  of  "Lucia"  by  the  Chl- 
about  him),  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  by  cago  Opera  Company  at  the  Lexing- 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  :  ton  Theatre  last  night  drew  an  audi- 
chorus  officially  associated  with  it,  to-  I  ence  which  filled  every  inch  of  the 


"Lucia"  With  Galli-Curci  and 
'Bonci*' 

It   goes   without   saying   that  the 


gether  with  three  soloists.  The  new 
work  in  question  is  called  on  the  pro- 
j.gramme  Symphony  No.  3,  "The  Bells" 
(Edgar  Allan  Poe).  Inasmuch  as  the 
chorus  and  soloists  are  busy  most  of 
the  time  it  has  been  suggested  that 
J  cantata  would  be  a  better  name  for 
this  work  than  symphony,  and  per- 


standing  room  as  well  as  all  the  seats, 
for  not  only  is  "Lucia"  the  most 
popular  of  Donizetti's  sixty-seven 
operas,  but  the  cast  included  Bonci 
as  well  as  Galll-Curci.  The  Chicago 
folks  haven't  played  Bonci  as  astutely 
as  they  might  have  done.  When  he 
is  in  his  own   element,   as   he  was 

it 


haps  It  would;  but,  after  all,  Rach- !  last  night,  he  has  no  rival,  and 
•maninofC  did  not  depart  any  farther  j  always  pays  to  put  more  than  one 
!from  symphonic  traditions  than  Beet-  !  star  into  a  ca-st,  especially  in  colora- 
'  hoven  did  in  the  last  part  of  his  ninth  }  ture  operas.    Beautiful  singing,  in  the 
symphony,  and  when  one   compares  i  old  Italian  sen.se_of  the  word,^^  is^his 
the  ninth  of  Beethoven  with  a  sym-  '  specialty.    No  vocal  stunt  is  too  dif- 
phony  by  Haydn  or  Mozart  the  word  '  ficult  for  him ;    he  recalls  the  days 
iK  seen  to  be  extremely  elastic.  jl  of    the    sopranists;    he    is   a  whole 

Italian  conservatory  in  himself;  in  a 


word,  there  is  but  one  Bonci  and  he 
Is  as  good  as  ever.    He  was  particu- 
larly fine  in  the  concluding  .scene. 
As  for  Galli-Curci,  she  was  in  good 


As  Rachmaninoff  is  not  addicted  to 
the  writing  of  programme  music,  it 
may  seem  odd  that  he  should  have 
chosen  for  his  subject  so  pictorial  a 
poem    as    Poe's  "The   Bells,"  which 

,      ,  „„H    r.if<tiirp  (  voice  and  did  all  her  stunts  in  sue 

seems  to  positively  demand   picture,  |  ^  9>^e  _ 

I  music  of  the  most  realistic  kind,  in- 
cludlr«  a  whole  battery  of  Instru- 
ments of  percussion,  such  as  Liszt  or 
Percy  Grainger  would  have  delighted 
in.  But  Rachmaninoff  treated  his  sub 


ject  from  the  conservative,  "classical" 
point  of  view,  almost  in  a  Brahmsian 

,  spirit  (he  has  much  in  common  with 
Brahms).  There  is  a^set  of  chimes, 
but  it  is  used  only  a  few  times,  and 

;  gently.  The  gentle  voice  of  the  celesta 
'  also  is  heard  a  few  times.    For  the 

I  ,  rest,  the  Russian  composer  relies  on 
other  orchestral  resources.    Mr.  Sto-  . 
kcwsky,   who,   naturally,   knows   the  : 
,core     (which    he    conducted    from  ', 
:   moi-jr  last  night)  better  than  any  ^ 
1  ■  else  except  Rachmaninoff  himself,  | 
ha.s  pointed  out  how  the  composer,  ; 
"by  an  endless  variety  of  combinations  ; 
of.  horns,  trumpets,  trombones,  wood- 
wind instruments,  string.'^^  and  groups 
of    voices    singing    sometimes  with' 


cessful  fashion.  Her  notes  usually 
rang  true;  she  flatted  in  the  duo  with 
the  flute,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the 
audience  from  giving  her  a  tremen- 
dous ovation.  The  orchestra  at  times 
was  too  loud.  The  harp  solo  was 
beautifully  played.  In  one  of  the 
boxes  sat  Mme.  Gadski,  looking  inter- 
ested and  as  if  she  thought  she  might 
have  done  something  like  the  eve- 
ning's prima  donna  had  she  tried  that 
line. 


"II  Tabarro"  (The  Cloak),  In  Italian, 
by  Giacomo  Puccini 
THE  CAST. 

Mldiel*.  Carlo  Galeffi  (debut) 

LuIkI  Edward  Johnson 

II  Tin  ML  LodOTico  OUvlero 

11  Talpa  Virgllio  Ijazzari 

Gioreetta   Yvonne  Gall 

La  Fliuroia  Maria  ClaeBseus 

Venditors  Di  Ganzonl  Jose  Mo  lira 

L'lnnamorata   Edna  Danh 

Conductor.  Glno  Marlnuzzi. 

"Suor  Angelica"  (Sister  Angelica), 
in  Italian,  by  Giacomo  Pacolnl. 
THE  CAST. 

Snor  Angelica  Rosa  Haiea 

La  Prtncipeasa  i..Cyrena  Van  Gordon 

La  Badeea*  Phlllne  Fako 

1(8  Maeatra  •  ..Mina  Ilaffer 

•Suor  Genoviena  Dorothy  Follis 

Suor  OenUna  Esther  Walker 

Snot  Dolclna  Emma  Noe 

Prima  Borella  Edna  Darcli 

Seconds  Sorella  Anna  Corenti 

Una  Oonversa  Sadie .  Vanderbosch 

Altra  Oonversa  Lydla  Van  Gilder 

Una  NoTlria  Volande  Presburg 

Conductor,  Gino  Marinuzzl. 

"Gianni  Schicchi"  (in  Italian),  by 
Giacomo  Puccini. 
THE  CAST. 

Olanol  SchlccM  Carlo  Galeffl 

Laoretta  Eveljm  Herbert 

Iia  Vecclila.  .Maria  Claessens 

Blnnecto  Edward  Johnson 

Oberardo  Lodovlco  Ollviero 

Nella  M.vma  Sharlow 

Betto  ..Constantin  Nicolay 

Simone  Vir^Iio  Lazzari 

Marco  .'  Desire  Defrere 

La  Clesca  Irene  Pavloslta 

SpineUocdo  Vittorio  Xr^visan 

Conductor.   Gino  Marinuzzl. 

By  MAjTsMITH. 

PTJCCTtNI'S  combination  of  three 
short  operas — "U  Tabarro," 
"Suor  Angelica"  and  "Gianni 
Schicchi" — was  put  on  exh:ibltlon 
last  night  In  the  Lexington  Theatre 
by  the  Chicago  Opera  Association. 

The  works  are  familiar  enough 
to  New  Yorlpers,  for  Glullo  Gatti- 
Caeazza  bears  the  distinction  of 
having  produced  them  for  the  first 
time  In  America,  and  even  ow  they 
are  In  the  current  repertory  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

But  yesterday's  performance  was 
the  first  submitted  by  the  visiting 
organization  of  singers.  Moreover, 
It  had  several  Items  of  special  In- 
terest In  that  It  Introduced  the  dis- 
tinguished baritone.  Carlo  Galefti, 
to  the  public;  in  that  It  brought 
forward  Rasa  Ralso  as  Suor  Angell- 
can,  a  part  impersonated  In  the 
other  house  by  Geraldine  Farrar, 
and  In  that  It  offered  an  opporun- 
Ity  to  hear  the  separate  scores  as 
conducted  from  memory  by  Glno 
Marinuzzl. 

A  notable  feature,  too,  was  the 
fact  that  Signer  Galeffl  assumed 
two  wrdely  different  roles — namely, 
that  of  the  tristful  husband.  Mich- 
ele.  In  the  Grand  Guignol  thriller, 
and  that  of  the  whimsical  scalli- 
wag,  Schicchi,  in  the  final  comedy. 

In  the  former  opera  his  principal 
associates  were  Yvonne  Gail  a.s 
Giorgetta,  Edward  Johnson  as  • 
Luig.  and  Maria  Claessens  as  La 
Frugola;  In  the  latter  Evelyn  Her- 
bert as  Lauretta,  Edward  Johnson 
as  Rlnuccio,  Virgllio  Lazzari  as 
Simone,  Desire  Defrere  as  Marco 
and  Maria  Claessens  as  La  Vecchia, 
Geraldine  Farrar  was  heard  in 
"Carmen,"  at  the  Metropolitan. 


Mme.  Gauthier  Presents  j 
New  Form  of  Concert 

Vocal  Chamber  Music  Recital 
One  of  Season's  Most  Sig- 
nificant Events 

.    Unusual  features  combined  to  make 
'  Mme.  Eva  Gauthier's  recital  of  vocal 
chamber  music  at  Aeolian  HaU  yester- 


The  Puccini  tryptych  as  presented  by/ 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  at  the  I/ex-j 
ington  Opera  House  last  evening  is  a. 
far  cry  and  a  big  jump  from  the  mem- 
orable presentations  which  the  Metro- 
politan company  eave  with  Claudia 
Muzio  as  (Jiorgetta  in  "Tlio  Cloak,"i 
(ipraldine  Farrar  as  Sister  Angelica,  and 


1 'e  l.iicoa  .'1^  Si  lii.  i  lii  in  tlic  l.iifi'a  w  hi'  li 
closed  the  Iriplc-barrelcd  I'licnui  oper- 
atic swivel  gun  of  last  and  this  season.! 
The  pcrforniancp  of  Yvonne  Gall 
Giorgetta  in  ••Tabarro"  gavo  a  fair, 
first  sample  of  what  was  to  be  expectet 
from  the  stutf-l.v  solemn  conveutual  epi 
so'lo  and  the  ludicrous  faroe  which  nm 
.•^litute  the  ••makings"  of  the  two  one 
actcrs  to  follow.  Dorothy  Jardou.  whc 
created  the  role  of  Giorgetta  for  tii<- 
Cniiipunini  company  and  under  his 
ch()i<e  and  diioction  in  Chicago,  won 
from  the  press  aiul  pubiie-  of  that  cit.v 
the  hi;;host  praii-c  f"r  her  singing  and 
impersDuatiou  of  (hat  impassioned  char- 
acter of  the  barjieniau's  wife. 

Like  Muzio.  Mnic.  .laidon  was  y?^ 
ported  to  have  iiivcsttHl  the  role  wuh 
;li:it  tursid  splendor,  that  foredoomed 
i  ascdy.  that  onrush  of  elemeutal  pa'^- 
■<ion.  rase  .ind  dos))air  which  have  come 
lo  be  the  dominant  and  i-ecosnized  char- 
■i.cterlstics  of  this  woU  dpiined  role.  Thp 
present  Chicaso  inanaKcment,  however, 
havp  seen  (it  to  take  tlic  charming 
cnnipdienne  and  chansonette  of  "L'Henrt 
JOspagnoV  and  other  volatHe  oi)eratic 
plays  and  "hand  her"  to  their  Lexiupr-; 
ton  Opera  House  audience  as  the  fateil 
heroine  of  one  of  thp  most  horrcudous 
trasredies  of  the  smmd  opera  ptage.  Why 
then,  should  one  seriously  attempt  to 
"approciate"  last  cveninfi's  performance 
of  "II  Tabarro"? 

Kdivarcl  Johnson  an  Knlgrl. 
Edward  .Tobnsou.  the  youns  American 
tenor,  who  i?hared  i't  the  Chioapro 
triumphs  of  Dorothy  'jai-don  in  "11  Ta- 
harro,"  and  Carlo  tralyfii.  who  made  his 
debut  in  the  role  of  ifichele.  the  htusband, 
last  eveuins.  went  far  to  save  the  per- 
formance, but  the  vocal  and  dramatic  in- 
terest center  so  larprelv  in  triorprptti.  the 
pssentially  dramatic  soprano  role'  of  t.ie 
opera,  that  the  charmins;  and  droll 
Vvonne  Gall  found  herself  again  raiscJist, 
and  to  further  confuse  and  disturb  tiie 
audience,  made  a  mo*t  gil'.ant.  irre- 
pressilde  and  volcanic  series  of  attempts 
to  achieve  the  impossilile.  The  pie  .p  as 
adeciuately  staged  and  loosely  acted  iiud 
fung,  the  poorest.  v,-hen  it  should  have 
been  the  best,  of  tlie  three  operas  of  the 
evening. 

Rosa  nalsa  as  Sister  .\nseUca. 

'•Suor  Angelica."  as  sung  and  acted  by 
Raisa  in  the  title  role  and  Cyrcua  A  «a 
Gordon  as  the  Princess,  wa.s  far  and 
away  the  best  balanced,  most  imiircssive 
and  most  commendable  performance  of 
the  three.  The  majestic  and.  sometimes. 
unsuitaWc  vocal  as.'?ertivenes.s  and  dra- 
matic emphases  habitual  with  Kaisa 
were  prettv  geuerally  subdued  or  wholly 
suppressed  in  the  plaeis  and,  I  think,  de- 
pressing atmosphere  of  the  convent 
Sister  Angelica.  The  Princess  of  Mme. 
Xnu  Gordon  was  a  consummate  di.spla. 
of  fine  singin,?.  judicious  acting  and  ad- 
Tuii-able  poi^^c  and.  although,  as  usual,  the 
stately  and  assertive  so.prano  more  than 
held  her  own  in  every  department,  yet 
the  performance  of  Van  Gordon  was  the 
more  .vuavp.  the  more  effective  and  the 
more  satisfying. 

Galcm  n  Good  SehJccIil. 
Carlo  Galeffi  took  a  long  and  char- 
acteristically Chicagoese  leap  when  he 
emerged  from  the  sour  and  di.smal  habili- 
ments and  atmosphere  of  .MichcJe.  the 
morViid  boatman  of  the  Seine,  into  the ; 
grotesfjuely  a'bsurd  character  of  fiiannil 
Schicc-hi   I  he  amiably  idiotic  bunko  man  j 
and  ti-ick.ster  of  the  farce.    And  yet  he  i 
nrovcd   himself  a   bettor  farceur   thaa  | 
iragcdian  and  sang  with  a  uimble  cefer-  j 
itv  of  utterance  and  a  truth  of  tone  that  , 
^'ere  missing  from  his  more  pretentious 
r'ssav   earlier  in   the  evening.  Galcfti 
-cemed  a  versatile,  if  not  protean,  ad- 
dition to  the  cast  and  by  his  show  of  ; 
ibility  in  caricature  awakened  new  in-  : 
ifrest  in  his  promised  appearance  as  the  j 
.Jester  in  "Rigolctto."  | 

Maiiuuzzi  conducted  wuh  his  untail- 
hv  display  of  familiarity  and   respect  j 
for  lioth  the  seoie  and  the  libretto  and  ' 
irho  audience  gave  another  fwcr.-^h  and 
ovor-eagcr   display  of  its  ajiproval  of 
Uosa  iRaisa. 


Musicians'  Society  Signs 
Willem  Mengelberg,  of 
Amsterdam,  to  Assist  Ar- 
tnr  Bodansky  With  Baton 

Willem  Mengelberg,  the  noted  Dutch 
conductor,  for  many  years  in  command 
of  the  Concertgebouw-Orchestra,  of 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  major  portion  of  the  sea- 
son of  19l30-'21  to  coi>perate  with  Artur 
Bodanzky  as  director  of  the  New  Smh 
phony  Archestra,  Inc.,  of  the  Musician 
New  Orchestra  Society. 

This  information  was  contained  in  a 
statement  ssued  yesterday  by  S-  K. 
MacMillen.  manager  of  the  orcnestra. 
The  announcement  follows: 


On  behalf  ui 

f  the  New  Syii  p  ,  ,       , ..,  1 

f  thn  Musiiiaiis'  Mow  Orcheatra  So- 
ety,  I  wish  to  inmounc'-  thai  an  grce- 
ent  has  just  bion  wached  by  cable 
f  the  terms  of  which  William  Mongcl- 
)rg,  conductor  of  the  Conceitgebouw- 
rchcstra,  of  Amsterdam.  Holland,  will 
me  to  America  for  aevera.]  months, 
sginning:  January  1,  1921.  Ho  will  join 
irccs  with  Artiir  Bodanzky,  oiw  con- 
ictor,  in  leading  the  orchestra  IhrouBh 
a  auRmontoil  season,  which  will  con- 
ud<!  with  a  proposed  spring  festival 
!-  international  scope,  at  which  the 
.odd's  grontest  artists  will  bo  called 
pon  to  aid  Mr.  Bodanzky  and  Mr. 
engelbcrg. 

Will  Enhance  City's  Reputation 
"The  directors  feel  that  the  presence 
I  New  York  next  season  at  the  head 
f  the  orchestra  of  two  of  the  greatest 
inductors  fn  the  world  will  establish 
ew  York  as  the  musical  mecca  of  con- 
irtgocrs.  as  it  is  now  of  opera.  This 
tuation  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
ose  association  existing  with  the  Met- 
>politan  Opera  Company. 
"Mcngelberg  has  been  one  of 
urope's  premier  conductors  for  al- 
ost  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  has 
aen  sought  after  in  every  great 
usical  center  on  the  continent.  He 
as  born  at  Utrecht,  Holland,  in 
J71,  and  was  educated  at  the  conseva- 
iry  there,  intending  at  first  to  he- 
me a  pianist.  He  was  persuaded, 
ov/ever,  to  accent  the  position  of 
uliicipal  Director  of  Music  at 
ucerxi*,  Switzerland,  a  post  which  he 
isumed  in  his  twentieth  year.  His 
hievcments  there  attracted  such 
de  attention  that  ho  was  offered  the 
induclorship  of  the  Concertgcbouw-I 
rscehtra  in  Amsterdam  in  1895.  His 
iccess  there  immediately  brought  him' 
ito  international  prominence  as  a 
inductor'of  exceptional  power  and 
jthority,  and  since  then  he  has  ap- 
^ared  frequently  as  'guest*  conductor 

all  the  European  capitals.  He  has 
rected  many  of  the  concerts  of  tno 
ondon  Philharmonic. 

Mr.  Bodanzky's  Kccast  Recalled 

"The  musical  activities  of  Mr. 
odanzky  in  America  are  well  known. 
.«i  n  leadingr  conductor  at  the  Metro- 
alitan  Opera  House  and  a.s  the  di 
•ctor  of  the  New  Symphony 
rchestra,  he  has  achieved  a  positijn 
irely,  if  ever,  attained  by  a  con- 
actor  in  so  short  a  time.  His  first 
igagement  as  conductor  was  in  1900 
t  Budweiss,  Bohemia,  when  he  was 
venty-three  years  old.  In  1901  he 
ent  to  Petrosjrad  as  an  operatic  con- 
uctor,  and  two  years  later  he  con- 
ucted  the  first  performance  of  'Les 
hauves-Soures'  in  Paris.  The  next 
iree  years  he  directed  the  Royal 
pera  at  Prasg,  and  conducted  'he 
hilharmonic  concerts  there.  There- 
fter  he  conducted  in  Milan,  Rome, 
loscow,  Brusse)s,  Cologne,  Vienna, 
lunich  and  Mannheim,  and  in  1911 
;ad  the  first  performance  of  'Parsifal' 
1  England. 

"His  most  conspicuous  contribution 
0  music  since  coming  to  America 
enters  around  his  staging  of  the 
perfi  'Oberon'  the  score  and  orches- 
ral  pai"ts  of  which  he  reeditcd,  but 
is  greatest  triumph  was  scored  in 
he  spring  of  1919  as  conductor  of 
he  New  Symphony  Orchestra  in  two 
oncerts." 


Puccini's  Three  Short  Operas 

"When  Puccini's  three  short  operas, 
II  Tabarrg,"  "Suor  Angelica"  and 
Gianni  Schicchi,"  ha<J  their  first  per- 
ormance  at  the  Metropolitan  last  sea- 
on  the  general  opinion  (not  shared 
y  the  present  writer)  was  that  the 
econd  of  them  was  the  leasrt;  inter- 
sting.  Geraldine  Farrar  had  not  yet 
ound  herself  in  the  title  part.  A  few 
^eeks  ago  she  succeeded  in  making 
he  opera  as  pathetic  as  "Madama 
utterfly."  That  there  is  much  beau- 
iful  music  was  shown  once  more  at 
he  Lexington  Theatre  last  night,  con- 
rming  the  impression  that  It  Is  the 
est  of  the  three.  Mr.  Marinuzzi,  who 
'as  the  first  to  conduct  these  three 
peras  in  Italy,'  revealed  unexpected 
'easures  in  the  orchestral  score  and 
le  choruses  of  the  nuns,  and  Rosa 
aisa  sang  the  part  of  the  erring  sis- 
!r  with  rare  pathos  and  ravishing 
eauty  of  tone.  In  all  operatic  lit- 
rature  there  are  few  things  so  touch- 
'5  and  tear-compelling  as  the  final 
:ene  of  this  opera,  where  the  door 
:  the  convent  church  opens  and  the 
3or  sister-mother,  committing  suicide 
;5cause  she  has  been  told  her  child 

dead,  beholds  it,  in  a  dying  vision, 
nder  the  protection  of  the  Yicgin 
ary,  holding  out  its  hands  tp  her. 
In  "II  Tabarro"  (the  gruesome  trag- 
ly  in  which  the  infuriated  husband 
rottles  his  wife's  lover)  C^rlo  Ga- 
ffi,  an  excellent  singer,  w^ho  made  bis 
but,  Edward  Johnson  and  Yvonne 
ill  were  conspicuously  successful  in 
•rtraying  with  realism  and  passion 


M  M  on  th<' 

u  >.  s*iniy  I.   ■  ' 

In  Lh.  lively  "OiJtnai  Schicchi,  which 
:  ,..  Utt,e  musical  interest  the  fare  cal 
,f„n  was  kept  up  by  Evelyn  Herbert 
'.MaiiaClaessens.  Myrna  S'"-">-'^^- ° 
Clalom,  Edwam.  Johnson,  V.nlvo 
Dofror,.  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 


By  Richard  Aldrich  j 

The   riiUharmonIo  Soclet.T. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  observe) 
Lincoln's  Birthday  at  lis  concert  In  Oar 
ncfflo  Hall  last  evening  by  repeating 
the  performance  It  gave  last  year  oi; 
the  same  anniversary,  of  Hubln  Gold 
■  iiark'.'^  tyiiiphonlc  roem  entitled  "  The 
o'ettysburg  Requiem."  This  was  in- 
cluded in  a  program  of  which  all  th' 
ctlier  numbers  were  selections  froii. 
AVagner — "  .V  FauBt  Ovorturo "  and  a 
nntnbf r  of  the  preludes  and  scenes  froni 
the  music  dramas  that  are  usually 
played   In   "Wagner  nrograms." 

Mr.  Ooldmark's  composition  made  « 
deep  lmpre.'j8lon,  as  it  did  on  its  first 
poiformano.G.  The  composer  disavows 
an  explicit  program  for  his  music,  ex- 
cept in  5o  tar  as  the  "  (iettysDurg  Ad- 
dress "  culled  up  certain  moods.  There 
are  five  section;-,  played  continuously. 
The  character  of  the  nicaic  is,  in  sen- 
eral,  mournful.  There  is  expression  of 
grief  over  the  fallen  :  there  is  a  martial 
dlrge-llke  theme;  the  conflict  still  rag- 
ing (111  November,  18C3),  is  suggesttjcl 
ty  dissonant  battle  music.  Aspiration 
and  the  hope  of  fulfillment  is  the  burden 
of  another  secticn  ;  there  is  a  roquiei:i 
passage,  and  at  the  close  a  trumpet 
procl.tm,atlon  Inu  nded  to  represent  J 
Lincoln's  words  cn  government.  ; 

Mr.  Goldniark  writes  as  a  modern 
whose  concern  for  euphony,  clearness  [ 
and  directness  of  expression  has  not 
betn  absorbed  by  other  considerations.  < 
His  music  la  fluent,  sincere,  dignified, 
charged  with  expresslvenes.'S.  Hia  themes 
are  cogent,  of  a  large  sweep  of  line. 
He  writes  with  a  genuinely  symphonic 
development ;  and  his  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  Is  rich  and  luminously  colored. 

Some  might  contend  that  in  a  compo- 
sition of  such  length  and  amplitude  there 
was  too  little  differentiation  of  mood 
and  color,  too  little  contrast  In  the  sec- 
tion.s.  The  difficulty.  If  it  be  one,  is, 
of  cour.'fe,  inherent  in  the  subject.  Mr. 
Goldmark  has  m.-sde  a  noble  and  beauti- 
ful contribution  illustrative  of  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  to  play  the  composition  a.s  a 
memorial  of  the  day  was  a  worthy  and_ 

I  dignified  act. 

The  composition  was  listened  to  with 

deep  attention.  There  was  much  ap- 
1  plause,  and  Mr.  Strangky  chivalrously 
j  directed  it  toward  Mr.  Goldmark,  who 

sat  In  a  box  and  bowed  to  acknowl- 
[  edge  it. 

The  Xow  York  Symphony  Society. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Society's 
program  for  Its  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall  included  C6sar 
Franck's  sjinphony.  much  played  this 
season;  the  orchestral  suits  arranged 
Mm  Ravel's  ballet  of  "  Daphnis  et  , 
Chloe,"  and  Tschaikovsky's  violin  con-  ■ 
certo,  played  by  Mr.  Mischa  Elman.  ' 
The  concerto  has  been  one  of  Mr.  El- 
•I  man's  favorite  pieces.  He  plays  it  now 
I  In  a  considerably /more  artistic  manner 
J  than  he  did  a  few  years  ago ;  with  more 
repose,  with  less  of  the  appeara.nce  of 
display.  His  tone  yesterday  was  ex- 
tremely fine,  his  agility  great.  He  mas- 
tered the  manifold  difficulties  without 
apparent  effort.  There  is  a  certain 
gypsylike  bravura  In  hia  playing  of  the 
first  movement,  spmething  extravagant 
that  befits  the  music.  The  more  musi- 
cal and  more  poetical  phrases  of  that 
movement  and  the  canzonetta  do  not 
fare  quite  eo  well  at  his  hands  so  far 
as  their  deeper  mu.slc!i!  values  are  con- 
cerned. One  of  the  less  desirable  fe.^t- 
ures  of  Mr.  Elman's  playing  yesterday 
was  a  lack  of  a  firm  rhj-thrn.  a  tendency 
to  run  away  with  the  more  brilliant 
passages,  to  clip  the  ends  of  their 
phra.'5es.  He  was  much  applauded  and 
several-  times  recalled. 

Ml«s  Eva  Gnuthler'8  Recital. 

Miss  Eva  Qauthler  left  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage for  a  space  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon to  give  a  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
of  "  vocal  chamber  music."  by  which 
was  meant  songs  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  small  number  of  orchestral 
insti'uments,  with,  in  some  cases,  the 
piano.  She  presented  a  program  of  . 
music  by  some  of  the  modern  expert-  ; 
mentars  in  the  new  effects,  including 
three  Americans— Wintter  Watts,  Sam- 
uel Gardner  and  Bainbrldge  Crist.  She 
began  with  four  of  Beethoven's  ar- 
rangements of  Irish.  English  .and  Scotch 
folk-songs,  with  accompaniment  of 
piano,  violin  and  'cello;  although  the 
English  specimen,  "  Sally  In  Our  Alley," 
which  Beethoven  himself  thoug-ht  was  a 
Scotch  song,  is  not  a  folk-song,  but  the 
work  of  Henry  Carey,  and  Carey  wrote 
it  with  an  accompaniment  of  his  own. 

Of  tlie  modern  songs,  Ernest  Chaus- 
son's  "  Chanson  Perpetuelle."  with  ac-  |  j 

companiment  of  piano  and  string  quar- 
tet, has  the  kind  of  glowing  harmonic  | 
warmtii  that  is  remembered  as  his  ohar- 
Bcte -isttc  utterance.  Thenceforward  dif- 
ficulties arose;  as  in  Maurice  Ravel's 
setting  of  verses  by  Mailarmfe,  accom- 
panied by  piccolo,  flute,  clarinets,  string 
quartet  and  piano,  in  which  the  .strings, 

ay.ng  in  arpogglved  harmonics  gave 
the  effect  of  suppres.«ed  squeaks,  and 
Uie  voice  had  little  to  ^y.  Maurice 
Delage  has  made  his  setting  of  Heine's 
"  Fir  Tree  "  poem,  with  harp,  wind  and 
striiigs,  a  "  Hindoo  song."  with  some 
chai  acteristlc  oriental  mellsnias. 

i^mr     very     short     Russian  songs 


his  I  lireo-Hlrlng  quurtei.s  oiii  e  played 
here,  not  only  in  their  melodic  and  har- 
monic styljs  their  attf  mpts  at  pictorial 
repn  senlation-.  but  alHO  in  their  brevity. 
They  were  found  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
In  ac  cordan<»;  with  the  listener's  attitude 
toward  that  sort  of  thing.  The  scoring, 
for  flute,  oboe,  lOngllsh  horn,  clarinet, 
bassoon  and  8trtn,gs,  gives  thn  composer 
ample  scope  for  Instrumental  pleasan- 
tries that  ^-lometlmcs  escape  the  bounds 
of  music. 

A  settInK  of  a  poem  by  Shelley  most 
iinsultcd  to  music,  by  Resplghi,  followed. 
Of  tlie  American  composers  Mr.  Gardner 
was  represented  by  three  poems  of  Oscar 
Wilde  and  Mr.  t.'riftt  by  five  "  Chinese 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes." 

Ml-ss  Gauihier  sang  nil  these  produe- 
tion.'i  with  an  equal  devotion  with  a 
seriou^  attempt  at  tlieir  Intel  p'  etatlon, 
and  with  a  sympahtetic  voice  and  style. 
Hov/  (ar  she  gain  d  sympathy  for  some 
ot  her  offerings  was  not  certain. 


'fHERODIADE"  REVIVED. 


Maspenet's  Opera  of  the  Herod  Dy- 
nasty Sung  by  Chicago  Company. 

-Uasecnel's  "  Herodiade,"  an  opera  in 
four  acts  and  six  scenes,  opulent  In  per- 
fumed music,  heavy  only  with  the 
langorous  French  manner  of  depicting 
tlio  orchestra  Orient,  made  an  interest- 
ing diversion  in  the  Chicago  Opera  As- 
sociation's season  at  the  Lexington  last 
f  veiling.  Faint-hearted,  less  febrile  step- 
.•iistei'  to  "  Salorne,"  this  so-related  work 
on  the  Herod  dynasty  had  been  cho.^en 
once  to  open  a  final  year  ot  Hammer- 
stein's  Manhattan  on  Nov.  8,  100::.  when 
il  was  beard  six  times  in  all.  The  French 
wing'  cf  the  late  Mr.  Campanini's  forces 
obtainf.d  the  present  revival,  and  largely 
Justified  it,  with  a  pciformance  that 
brought  som;:t:ung  of  op.-ratic  Paris,  if 
not  of  Palestine,  to  in  .ia-.iuary  reality. 

Of  Stra'.'.ss  3  iiivvi :;.  -  tenor  villain 
versus  deop-volcoa  prciJ.n.t  in  the  well— i 
tliero  was  nothiug  here ;  the  bad.  mad 
Herod  was  iiagi;enat,  an  accomplished 
baritone,  as  all  les  bon.v  dlables  should 
be,  while  since  John  must  speak  from 
centre  of  stage  a  tenor  lie  must  be, 
though  few  person.s  Knew  which  tenor 
last  night.  O  Sullivan  s  name  was  in  the 
printed  bill,  but  Charles  Fontaine  sang 
the  part,  and  looked  and  acted  Oie 
preacher. 

Marguerite  d'Alvarez  returned  as  a 
richly  Oriental  Herodiade.  the  actual 
Herodias,  whose  evil  heart  feared  John  s 
reforms.  Yvonne  Gcll  was  Salome,  cool- 
ly curious  about  John.  ealcidatingl.v 
brooding  tragedy.  Cotreuil  as  Phanuei, 
Nicolay  as  High  Priest,  Defrere,  Mo- 
pica  and  Misi  Follls  sung,  and  Charlier 
ron''"  ted  the  artful  climaxes  and  exotic 
dances. 

A,  .he  Lexington  m.atinfie  Alessandr 
Bond  resumed  a  role  of  his  former  Man- 
hattan and  Metropolitan  years,  that  of 
Elvlno  in  "  L'Eli.-iir  d'Amore."  His 
final  solo  ,  of  "  The  Furtive  Tear  " 
earned  an  ovation,  a.ft  did  his  duets  with 
Florence  Macbeth,  a  charming  new  hero- 
ine, and  with  Trevi  lan,  who  made  a  per- 
sonal success  'is  the  quack  doctor.  Rim- 
ini, Edna  Dar  h  j-..id  other  afcsisted,  and 
Mr.  Marinuzzi  at  the  baton  shared 
honors  of  the  matinee. 


HERODIADE  (in  French) — Opera 
in  four  acts  and  six  scenes,  by  Mas-^ 
senet. 

Jeon   Charles  Fontaine 

Herode   Alfred  Maguennt 

Phamiel  Bdouard  Cotreuil 

Vltellius   Desire  Defrere 

XI a  Grand  Pretre  Oonstautin  Nicolay 

Una  Vols  Jose  Mojlca 

Salome   Yvonne, Gall 

Herodiade  Marguerite  D'Alvarez 

Vn  Babylouienne   Dorothy  Sollls 

Incidental  Dances  by  Andreas  Pavley  and 
Serge  Oukralnsky    assisted  by  MUes.  Lud- 
miUa,  Neineroff,  Y.  Arnold,  M.  Arnold  and 
Corps  de  Ballet. 

Condnctor   Marcel  Charlier  i 

L'Elislr  D'Amore  (in  Italian).  ! 
Comic  opera  in  four  acts  by  Gaetano  I 
Donizetti.  Libretto  by  Ott  from  j 
Italian  of  Romani.  | 
Adina,  a  rich  young  land-owner,  j 

Florence  Macbeth 
Nemorlno,  a  yonng  peasant, 

Aleseandro  Bonci 

Bell-ore.  a  sergeant  Glacomo  Rimini  . 

Dtilcamara,  a  miack  Vittorio  Trevisan  | 

Gianettina,  a  peasant  Edna  Darch 

Conductor  Gino    Ma»inuzsi.  j 

By  MAX~SM!TH.  | 

IN  a  sen^-e  the  revival  of  Magse- 
net*s    "Herodiade"   last  night   at  i 
the  Lexington   Theatre   was  the  ! 
m-ost  important  operatic  ofCerlnff  I 
of  a  day  full  to  the  (brim. 

This  work  had  not  be  nheard  In  ' 
fXew  York  since  the  season  of  1909-  ' 
10,  fwhein  Oscar  Hammersteln  gave  I 
the  first  production  in  America  (the 
exact  date  ibeing  November  8,  1909) 
under    the    direction    ot    De  La 
Fuente,  With  a  cast  that  included 
Dalmorea  as  Jean,  Renaud  as  He- 
rode.    Lina    Cavalier!    as  Salome, 
Ger-ville  -  Reache       as  Herodias, 
Crabbe     as    Vitellius.    Vallier  as 
Phanuei,    Nicolay    as    Vn  Qrand 
Pretre  and  Mile.  Carew  as  the  slave.  ) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  mUBt  be  j 
confessed  that  the  Ciiicago  Opera  | 
Company's  matinee  performance  of  j 
"I/Elisir  D'Amore"  with  .\lessandro  I 
Bond  as  Nemprino,  Florence  Mac-  j  J 
beth  as  Adina.  Rimini  as  Bslcore, 
Trevisan  as  "Dulcamara  and  Olho 
Marinuzzi  at  the  baton,  afforded 
actually  more  pleasure  than  the 
sugary  sentimentaiities  of  fhe 
Fr  ench  composer. 


low  l.l.\COI,\  WOl  I.tt  THOSi;  I 

rpltUTH  to  tell,  Buch  an  ombarr^ivs-  | 

meni  of  rb-heH  put  opT^k.  (fo'-rs 
iv  dilemma.  If  Lincoln,  howevfl',  ha<l 
)m  (-11  able  to  return  to  earth  tor 
this,  hlH  nth  birthday,  "The  Bllxlr  { 
of  Lovf)"  would  have  been  the  -work.  ' 
to  recommend  to  him.  His  tastOB, 
pn-Humablv,  w"uld  have  lieen  Bonrie- 
what  old-fa.'<hloned  nowaday*,  and 
surely  Honcl's  exquisitely  reflned 
singing  would  please  him.  ■'^•'O  he 
alive,  quite  as  inuob  as  it  Old  th* 
;ni(lU-nce  that  gave  the  little  WP'" 
■  o  rousng  a  reeeptlon.  . 

Bond's  Nemorlno  is  a  sheer  de- 
light froin  begnning  to  end— an  In- 
imitable achievement,  indeed,  not 
only  because  of  the  delicate,  grace- 
ful "and  flni.'JheiJ  manner  In  which  he 
delivers  J)onlzet ti'sj melody,  but  also 
because  of  the  unaffected  humor 
which  he  brings  to  hli;  portrayal  ot 
the  country  bumpkin. 

Though  the  Romania,  "Una  fur- 
tiva  lagriina,"  evoked  vociferous 
demands  for  a  repltitlon.  Bond  was 
not  at  his  'best  vocally  In  this 
famous  number.  He  had  to  draw 
on  his  extraordinary  artistic  re- 
sources to  cover  signs  of  fatigue. 
He  was  beyond  compare,  however, 
in  the  earlier  scenes,  rising  without 
evident  effort  to  a  clear  rlngrfng; 
high  C,  ,  . 

Glacomo  Rimini  gave  a  capital 
impersonation  of  the  Sergeant,  em- 
phasizing very  effectively  the  churl- 
i.sh  impudence  of  the  self-satlsflea 
soldier — a  perfectly  admissible  in- 
terpretation. Vittorio  Trevisan,  ex- 
cellent buffo,  made  much  of  the 
Quack  in  make-up  and  costume  that 
revived  memories  of  Webber  and 
Fields  Florence  Macbeth  was  a  ; 
pretty  and  sufficiently  vivacious 
Adlna,  though  her  head-tones,  im-  I 
properly  produced,  sounded  hard  , 
and  cold.  Edna  Darch  was  ade- 
quate, but  nothing  more,  as  Gia- 
netta. 

As  for  Gina  Marinr.ziii,  it  was 
something  of  a  "stunt"  to  conduct 
from  memory  his  fourth  opera 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

^  _-,-,--«  Jr..    

D'ALVAUEZ  AGAIN  HEAFtp.  • 

FEATURE  of  special  interest 
was  the  revival  of  "Herodiade 
wasthe  first  appearance  this  season 
of  Marguerite  D'Alvarez  (Herodi- 
ade). ,  , 

One  member  of  the  cast,  by  the 
way,  Constantin  Nicolay,  the  High  . 
Priest,  had  sung  the  same  role  at  j 
the  American  premiere. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  j 
Massenet's     opera     quickened     the  ; 
pulses  anv  more  than  it  did  ten  years  [ 
ago.    From  a  spectacular  point  of 
view  it  is  a  good  show.    But  there 
is  little  dramatic   vitality   in  Paul 
Millet  s  and  Henri  Gremont's  libretto 
— a  free  adaptation  of  the  Salome 
legend— and  the  characters  are  pup- 
pets, weak,  sentimental,  unreal. 

Salome  herself,  for  example,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  love-siok  dam- 
sel of  conventional  type,  and  the 
Baptist  is  an  effecinate  fop,  senti- 
mental to  a  degree. 

The  music,  too.  If  it  does  take 
higher  rank  than  some  of  Massenet's 
later  concoctions,  is  on  the  whole 
empty,  fatuous,  tiresome — a  succes- 
sion of  sounds,  pleasant  enough  to 
tthe  ear,  but  vapid,  ephemeral. 

Salome's  familiar  sons:,  "H  est 
doux."  and  Herod's  "Vision  Fugi- 
tive," sugary  melodic  morsels;  a 
pretty  cantilena  exotic  in  coloring. 
"Sosanna!  Glolre!"  chanted  by  Sa- 
lome and  tthe  Cananites  at  the  close 
of  the  second  act,  and  Salome's  plea 
for  Jean's  life  in  the  last  act,  are 
good  examples  of  Massenet's  art. 
But  the  score  is  not  crowded  with 
such  specimens. 

CARUSO~HAS  A  COLD. 


A. 


Unable  to  Sing  in  "  Marta,"  "  Rlgo- 
letto  "  Is  Given  with  Hackett. 

Mr.  Caruso  for  the  first  time  in  four 
seasons,  it  was  said,  took  cold  yesterday 
and  missed  a  sold-out  performance  at 
the  Metropolitan  last  evening.  A  holiday 
night  audience  accordingly  did  not  hear 
"  Marta."  for  which  some  hundreds  had 
stood  in  line  for  hours,  but  instead 
greeted  with  apparent  eaeerness  an 
italian  favorite,  '  Rlgoletto,"  with  the 
tenor  rOle  sung  by  Charles  Hackett. 

It  wa.s  .Instructive  to  observe  now  one 
gold  old  opera  cast  could  b®  transformed 
into  ar.oit'her  as  easily  as  changing:  a 
coat.  Mme.  Barrienlos,  Mr.  IJeLuca 
and  others  followed  'ihe  songrs  of  the 
v.'lcked  Duke  of  Naples  as  clieerfully 
and  melodiously  as  the.v  might  have  done 
the  admiretl  topnotes  of  the  love-sick 
Earl  of  Derby  ;  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted, 
and  everj'body  was  satisfied. 

A  special  matinSe  of  "  Alda  "  filled 
the  Metropolitan's  day,  the  afternoon 
a.ssembly  hearing  a  cast  In.  v.-hlch  Mme. 
Jlatzenauer  sang  Egypt's  princess,  Mi.ss 
Muzio,  the  royal  African  slave;  .Mr. 
Aniato,  the  Amonasro;  Mesi^rs.  CrirJ. 
.Martino.  d'Angelo.  and  others  compiLi- 
ine  tlie  galaxy  under  Mar ar.z-.-iiii's  d;:--.c- 
tiOii. 

Max   Gegrna's   'Cello  Recttal. 

A  fine  holiday  audience  applaudf^d 
.\Ia.-v  Geijna's  "cello  playing  at  Aeolian 
Hall  in  thei  evening.,  Dvorak's  .'\dagtn 
from  the  B-minor  Concerto  and  the  Bacb 
jiuite  in  C-niajor  were  the  high  spots  ip 
a  good  program  capitally  played  Hoell 
-man's  Sy mphoniques  Variations,  Sindig'f 
Ritornel  and  a  group  of  charming  Ktis 
sian  folk-songs  hy  Fopper,  arranged  foi 
'cello  by  Mr.  Gegna  completed  the  list 
Rudolph  Gruftu  was  at  the  piano. 
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The  French  "Salome" 
After  the  monstrous,  degenerate,' 
mentally-diseased  "Salome"  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss  had  been  produced  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  by  Oscar 
Hammerstein  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
hear,  at  the  same  house,  what  might 
be  called  the  French  "Salome" — 
Massenet's  "H^rodiade,"  the  heroine  of 
which,  Instead  of  demanding  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  gloating  necro- 
phlllstically  over  his  severed  head, 
loves  him  with  a  pure  maiden  love 
and  stabs  herself  when  she  hears  he 
has  been  executed  by  order  of  her 
mother,  Herodias.  It  Is  one  of  Mas- 
senet's masterworks  and  many  were 
glad  to  hear  it  again  when  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company  produced  it  last 
night  at  the  Lexingtqp,  with  a  cast 
including  Marquerite  d'Alvarez, 
Yvonne  Gall,  Charles  Fontaine  and 
Alfred  Maguenat. 

When  first  sung  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  on  November  8,  1909, 
this  splendid  opera  had  a  cast  In- 
cluding Una  Cavalleri,  Gerville- 
Rfe,che.  Charles  Dalmores  and  Mau- 
rice Renaud,  concerning  whom  Mr. 
Krehbiel  once  wrote:  "Where  Renaud 
Bits,  there  is  the  head  of  the  table." 
With  this  cast  the  opera  achieved  six 
performances  that  season.  Maurel 
called  "H6rodiade"  Massenet's  "Aida,"' 
for  it  shows  the  Influence  of  that  work. 
Wagner,  too,  looms  up  here  and  there 
but,  though  a  youthful  work,  it  als-o 
contains  much  of  unadulterated  Mas- 
senet, Including  the  two  immortal  mel- 
odies, sung  innumerable  times  in  con- 
cert halls,  "II  est  doux,  il  est  bon," 
and  "Vision  fugitive."  There  are  of 
course  pages  in  which  there  is  plus 
de  volont4  que  d'inspiration,"  but  of 
what  opera  is  not  that  true?.  For 
spectacular  effects  this  opera  of  Pal- 
estine (the  scene  ia  Jerusaleu*)  af- 
fords splendid  oppo -+-mities.  Can  Mr. 
Gatti-Cosazza  reau  the  full  account  of 
this  work  given  in  "Massenet  and  His 
Operas"  without  seeing  ill  it  one  of 
the  opportunitlea  of  his  life?  One  can 
imagine,  for  in.stance,  how  admirably 
hia  choir  would  do  the  responsive 
chorus  '^Schemah  Israel !  Adonai 
Eloheinou." 

The  Chicago  Company  last  night 
gave  a  fine  performance  of  this  mas- 
terwork. 

The  scenes,  especially  in  Herod's 
room,  the  Temple  scene  and  the  final 
scene  in  the  Palace,  were  "beautiful, 
and  the  costumes  and  pageantry  as 
good  as  siuah  things  are  done  at  tflie 
Metropolitan.  As  for  the  ballet  in 
the  last  act,  it  was  magnificent  and 
■was  wildly  applauded.    Not  old  style 

j  ballet,  (but  ultra-modem. 

I    Yvonne  Gall  was  especially  attrac- 


tive in  the  early  scenes  and  sang  her 
"II  est  doux"  with  fine  ieeling.  Later 
she  seemed  to  lose  some  of  the  fire, 
but  presumably  a  saintly  ,Sailome  has 
to  6x>  something  like  that.  In  her 
final  stabbing  scene  she  did  a  vjery 
good  joib.  .  ! 

Mme.  d'Alvarez  overcame  a  handi- 
cap of  tremendous  avoirdupois  and 
quite  outdid  herself  in  her  SQene  with 
Phanuel.  She  got  tremendous  ap- 
plause. M.  Maquenat,  a  genuine 
artist,  was  quite  exquisite  in  his  vil- 
lany  and  ardent  In  his  wooing  of 
Salonne.  Mr.  Fontaine  tended  to  get 
off  the  key  a  trifle  at  times,  and 
seemed  to  have  to  strain  for  the  high 
notes,  but  he  warmed  up  later  and 
made  a  good  impression  in  his  solo  in 
the  durgeon.  (Not  listed  on  the  pro- 
griimme,  by  the  way.)  His  wig  ant 
makeup  were  Hust  a  bit  too  spiritual 
to  suggest  strength  of  character.  He 
looked  as  if  he  belonged  in  a  stained 
glass  window.  Charller  conducted  and , 
managed  the  big  ensemble.«!  very  well. ' 

In  the  afternoon  a  performance  of 
Donizetti's  amusing  opera,  "The  Elixir 
of  liove"  was  given,  which  greatly  de- 
lighted the  audience.  Florence  Mac- 
beth sang  the  alternately  simple  and 
ornate  airs  of  Adlna  with  lovely  voice 
and  unforced  agility,  while  Mr.  Bouc: 
made  the  most  of  the  part  of  the 
country  lout.  Xienwrino,  in  wtjich  he  ] 
has  tuag  been  famous  the  world  over. 
He  squeezed  as  much  fun  out  of 
the  bottle  qf  elixir  as  Caruso  does,  to 


the  <!(  lighr  of  the  audience,  wnicti 
did  not  prevent  the  same  audioncn 
from  being  moved  to  tears  by  his 
lachrymose  air  near  the  end,  the  tears 
"freezing  afterward  on  the  street. 
Glacomo  Rimini  as  the  officer  and 
Vlttorio  Trevlsan  also  came  in  for  , 
their  share  of  the  applause.  [ 

Phillip  Gordon's  Piano  RpoUal. 

PLiHip  (iordon.  one  of  tlic  most  ad- 
mira!l)le  of  tlie  .voiinger  .sreneration  of 
pianists,  gave  a  fine  displa.v  of  hi.s  .ster- 
ling gifts  and  p.\fcllont  artistr.v  in  a 
weD-rhosen  program  at  Aeolian  Hall  in 
tliQ  afteruoou.  The  Beethoven  Sonata 
(opus  2i5i.  iireoeded  by  the  same  com- 
poser's "Roudo  On  a  I>osi  Tenn.v"  and 
the  "Conntr.v  Dance,"  found  Mr.  Gordon 
at  his  liesf.  lie  bejran  the  interesting 
and  wi.vfl.v  bnlanccd  program  with 
Bach's  i-hroniatiinie.  fantSKj-  and  fuguo, 
filled  tlie  third  part  of  the  reeital  with 
Liszt's  Tw  o  Legenda  and  concluded  with 
a  splendid  la-o.jectioii  of  Liszt's  K-minorf 
Etude.  ( 

Massenet's  "Herodiade,"  which  was. 
last  Bung  in  New  York  at  the  Manhat-j 
tan  Opera  House  in  1910  with  a  cast 
which  included  Maurice  Renaud,  Lina 
Cavalieri,     Charles     Dalmores  and 
Jeanne  Gerville-Reache,  was  given  last 
night  at  the  Lexington  Theater  by  the 
Chicago    Opera    Association.     At  the 
time  it  was  first  given  under  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein's  management  the  richness  of 
its   melody  was   recognized,  yet  the 
chief   memories   which   cluster  about, 
that  performance  are  Mr.  Renaud's  su- 
perb impersonation  of  Herod  and  Mme. 
Gavalieri's  beauty.    The  opera  itself  is 
one  of  Massenet's  best,  not  a  "Manon 
or  a  "Werther"  or  a  "Jongleur,"  but. 
fully  the   equal  of  any  of  his  other 
lyric  works.     Salome's  "II  est  doux'  \ 
and  Herod's  "Vision  Fugitive"  are  two  , 
of  the  most  popular  of  modern  operatic  j 
airs,  while  throughout  the  opera  the 
melody  is  Massenet  at  his  best.  Of, 
course,  there  are  mountains  of  augar( 
forming  vast  islands  amid  the  sea  of 
religion,  but   those  who   have  heard 
1  "Thais"  will  not  be  surprised.    It  is 
a  way  they  have  at  the  Paris  Opera. 

Last  night's  performance  was  in  one 
way  unique.  The  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Charlier,  tumultuously  assisted  by  Mme. 
Marguerite  d'Alvarez,  whose  Herodiade, 
like  a  veritable  Mount  Popocatepetl, 
belched  forth  vast  torrents  of  flame 
and  smoke,  made  the  loudest  ensemble 
of  noise  we  remember  ever  having 
heard  in  opera.  Mme.  d'Alvarez  was 
enormous  in  size,  voice  and  emotion, 
and  because  of  this  her  Herodiade  made 
an  impression,  despite  its  utter  lack 
in  the  finer  things  of  song. 

Alfred  Maguenat,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  voice  poor  in  quality  but  an  art 
of  the  first  order.  His  Herod  recalled 
j  and  even  rivaled  in  face,  figure  and  ac- 
tion Mr.  Renaud's  memorable  creation, 
and  praise  higher  than  that  can  be 
given  to  no  man. 

Miss   Yvonne   Gall's  Salome  was  a 
comely    daughter   of   Jerusalem,  and 
sweet,  also,  of  voice.    She,  too,  is  an  | 
admirable  artist.    Owing  to  Mr.  O'Sul-  1 
livan's  indisposition  Charles  Fontaine  i 
sang  Jean  according  to  the  operatic 
traditions  of  the  part.  "Herodiade"  is 
the  French  "Salome,"  and  those  who  en- 
joy   sensuality   lathered    with  religi- 
osity will  enjoy  it  hugely. 

Barrere  Ensemble  Concert  | 

Interesting  Pieces  Are  Played  at  | 
Aeolian  Hall 

Some  interesting  pieces  were  played 
by    the    Bafrere    Ensemble    of  wind 
instruments    yesterday    afternoon  at 
Aeolian  Hall.    The  first  was  a  sextet 
in  E  flat,  Op.  71  by  Beethoven,  which 
was  probably  heard  for  the  first  time 
i  in  New  York.    The  second  was  a  pre- 
liude  e  fughetta,  by  Gabrit;!  Pierne,  and 
I  the  third  was  a  seventeenth  century 
j  suite  for  two  flutes  by  Pierre  Bucquet. 
'  The  suite  in  three  parts,  "The  Monkeys." 
"The     Plaintiff"     and  '   The  Foolish 
Maiden,"  was  played  with  the  elegance 
I  characteristic   of  the   period   by  Mr. 
Barrere    and    Mr,    Possell.     Another  j' 
novelty  was  "Naive  Landscapes,"  by  \ 
j  John   Beach.     Perhaps   had  the   com-  j 
1  poser  ifOught   inspiratior.   in  sophisti- 
cated scenes  the  music  would  havp  been  j 
more  coherent  and   incidentally  more  j 
engrossing. 

Howeer  admirable  the  performance,  I 
such  concerts  are  largely  an  acquired  | 
taste  and  chiefly  interesting  to  musi-f 
clans.  Yet  even  for  the  layman  there! 
were  possibilities  of  enjoyment  in  the! 
compositions  of  Pierne  and  Bucuqet  . 


AT  THE  LEXINGTON  rHE.\T.^K 
— ".Vraleto"  (In  Italian),  French 
opera  In  three  acts,  'by  Ambrolse 
Thomas. 

THE  CAST. 

Amieta   Tltta  Huffo 

Olaudlo  Virgtllo  Lazzari 

CrPltrude  Cyrt-na  Van  Oondoa 

I/Ombra  Edouard  Cotreull 

Polonlo  Vlttorio  Trfvlsan 

OfeUa  Florence  Macbeth 

l^aerrlo  Loilovioo  Oliviero 

Marcello  Josw  Majic-l 

Orarlo  Constantln  Nlcfclay 

ID'-Idental  ilances  by   Serge  Outaralnak.v. 
assisted  by   Mile.    lAidiinlUa  &ai5.  the 
corps  de  baUet. 
Conductor.  Marcel  Charlter. 

By   MAX  SMITH. 

AMBROISE  THOMAS'S  operati'i 
setting-  of  "Hamlet,"  as 
translated  Into  Italian  toy 
Achille  de  Lauzicres  from  Michel 
Carre  and  Julea  Barbter's  Gallic 
adaptation  of  the  Sha-kespeajean 
drama,  was  revived  In  the  Lexing- 
ton Theatre  last  night  as  a  vehicle, 
and  eolely  as  a  vehicle,  for  the 
vocal  display  of  Tltta  Ruffo,  phen- 
omenal baritone. 

This  thoroughly  dwconoequentlal 
work,  neglected  for  reasons  quite 
obvious,  had  not  been  heard  In  New 
"iork  since  Kovemiber  19,  1912,  when 

the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  on  one 
of  Its  visits  to  this  city  from  i'hlla- 
delphla,  produced  It  in  the  Aietro- 
polltan  Opera  House  for  the  same 
purpose;  najnely,  to  exploit  the  stel- 
lar persuasions  of  Tltta  Rulto.  who 
made  his  local  dehut  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

The  cast  of  that  performance — 
the  first  here  In  sixteen  years — In- 
cluded also  Con»tantin  Nlcolay,  who 
Impersonated  yesterday  Horatio 
again.  Otherwise  it  was  entirely 
different,  inasmuch  as  Alice  Zepllli 
appeared  as  Ophelia,  Gustave  Huber- 
deau  as  Claudius,  Henry  Scott  as 
tht  Ghost,  Eleanora  de  Cisneros  as 
Gertrude,  Frank  Preisch  aa  Polon- 
luB,  Emllio  Venturlnl  aa  Laertes  and 
Edward  Warnery  as  Marcellus. 
Cleofonte  Campanlnl  c'onducted;  I 
Roslna  Galll,  now  in  the  employ  of 
Glulio  Gattl-Casazza,  danced;  Fer- 
nand  Almanz  had  charge  of  the 
stage  management. 

•  i  • 

rpiTTA  RUFFO  is  a  specialist.  His 
repertory  apparently  is  not  large. 
His  musicianship,  to  Judge  from  the 
liberties  he  takes,  is  of  a  primitive 
order.  Nor  is  his  artietlo  taste  of 
the  best.  He  loves  to  play  to  the 
gallery.  To  skip  a  few  measures — 
sometimes  more  than  a  few;  to  dis- 
tort rhythms,  wilfully  or  carelessly 
as  'the  case  may  be,  for  the  sake 
of  effect,  gives  him  no  pangs, 
though  it  may  ruffle  the  equanimity 
of  the  man  at  the  baton.  No  won- 
der he  Is  not  a  fa\'orIte  among 
conductors! 

But  the  power,  the  resonance,  the 
dramatic    Intensity    and  emotional 
potency   of   his   slngtng   are   well-  j 
nigh    irresistible,    even    If    one    is  i 
conscious   of   transgressions   which  I 
the   average   listener   falls   to  ob- 
serve.    Particularly  compelling 'are  i 
his  top  notes,  hurled  out  in  a  volume  j 
and    with   a   vehemence   that   defy  j 
description.     Though  sonorous  and 
vibrant  enough,  tttey  are  not  exact- 
ly barltonal  in  quality.     They  are 
more    like    the    full-throated  and 
throbbing  tone  ejaculations  of  some  i 
tenor   of  heroic  calibre.  j 

Last  night  Ruffo  brought  all  of  ( 
his  resources  to  bear  on  a  role  that 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  has 
won  him  many  a  triumph.  To  some 
of  us  It  is  not  one  of  his  best  roles. 
Besides.  It  is  difficult  to  listen  to 
Thomas's  outmoded  music  with  pa- 
tience. And  what  a  ridiculous  per- 
version of  the  immortal  original  is 
this  Gallicized  Hamlet! 

However,  Titta  RufEo  created  a 
veritable  furore  of  excitement 
among  the  Itallanlsslmi,  lashed 
them  to  frenrled  demonstrations  of 
approval.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  re- 
inforce his  vocal  feats  with  ges- 
tures that  struck  home  and  with 
well-tiTned  advances  lu  the  front  of 
th*e  »tage. 

•  «  * 

A  LDA'S  ingratiating  Mlmmi  was 
Bupplemented  at  the  repetition 
of  "La  B"heme"  In  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  hight  by  Orville 
Harrold  B  stirring  performance  of 
Rodolfo — one  of  the  most  impree- 
8lve  portrayals,  vocally  and  dra- 
matically, of  Puccini's  poet  on  the 
contemporary  lyric  stage. 

Lenora  Sparkes,  an  excellent  ar- 
tist. Sang  Musetta.  Antonio  Scottl 
gave  once  more  his  familiar  imper- 
sonation of  Marcello.  The  cast  fur- 
ther Included  De  Segurola.  Dldur, 
Malatesta.  Ananian,  Audieio  and 
Reschlgllan.  with  Maestro  Papl 
graceful  baton  to  preserve  order 
in  the  ensemible. 


\\  ith  The  Ghost, I'ose  lo  nn  ii; 
climax  after  the  Drinkin;,-  Son.-.  ,i  in  ., 
inconsruou.s  and  not  essentially  vorall.r 
important  number,  and  continued  upon 
the  slightest  e.tcuse  throughout  the  even- 
ing. I  would  like  to  record  this  feature 
— and  it  was  the  feature — of  an  other- 
wise imperfect  and  mediocre  performance 
as  a  genuine  and  deserved  reward  for  i 
the  fine  .singing  of  RutTo,  who  is  probably 
the  greatest  living  baritone  in  grand 
opera.  But  the  tinith  i.s  that  the  uiiroar 
of  applause,  shouting  and  stampiu.i; 
which  followed  even  the  slightest  disiilay 
hy  Mr.  Ruffo  emanated  largely  from  a 
horde  of  "claquers''  who  ovcr-rau  the 
house,  broke  all  of  the  established  prece- 
dents and  rules  of  even  well-disciplinec! 
fVi  claques  and  finall.v  invited  tlio  hostile 
attention  of  the  emiilo.vees  of  the  Lex- 
ington and  ot  the  police  in  charse. 

Tile  ovation  for  Uufio  was  so  ovor- 
shadowius  a  feature  that  it  finally  be- 
came offensively  evident  that  it  was 
iiciiher  spontaneous  uor  voluufar.i.  and 
ihis  fact  beeanie  further  mauifest  when 
I  be  holder  of  the  sw  ami  of  iudui  ted  "en- 
thiisiu.sts"  bpffHU  to  dive  unde.-  the  out- 
side rail  after  further  admission  had 
beeu  ."topppd  by  the  fire  rule.s  and  the- 
tire  guards  in  eliiiigG.  As  it  wa-  the 
highest  audience  of  this  or  last  season 
paeked  the  house.  IC.xiiression.'^  of  in- 
dignation  from  regular  oparagoers  and 
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By  JOHN  H.  RAFTERY. 

Titta  Ruffo  in  the  title  role  of  "Han; 
let"  last  evening  at  the  Lexington  Oper 
House  literally  "ran  away"  with  a 
opera  that  was  written  -nith  Ophe'ia  s 
the  stellar  role.  Thr  nv.Mi  .n,  nhieh  h' 
ga^i^at  the  close  •  ^I'l'l 


even  frnin  the  attaches  of  the  t'hiengo 
Oliera  CnropaDy  were  freuueut.  and  even 
the  pxaugeratcd  triumph  of  .Mr.  Kuffo  I 
nag  negatived  aud  almost  made  ridi<-u- f 
-  ous  t>y  the  wild  aeclaniatioiis  wliicli  fol- 
lowed  his  every  api>earauce  a  piiearn  uee.  \ 
litta  Uuft'd  is  too  great  a  singer  to  re- 
quire a  elaipie.  and  whoever  is  respon.si- 
ble  for  last  evening's  demonstration  has 
not  furthered  the  great  baritone  in  the 
estimation  of  the  .\ew  Voi-k  opera-going 
public. 

Ophelia  tile  Stellar  Hole. 

There  v.as  neve;-  nn.\lbiL-;;  of  the 
tragic  miise  about  .M.  Thomns's  .•om- 
positional  adventures,  but  in  "MiruoB," 
at  ..least  be  fared  foai-ie.s  ii.v  and 
freely  amon;;  some  most  ple^-sant 
iields  Ely.sian.  That  was.  and  is. 
a  fragrant  and  vital  work  and 
If  It  M-as  insiiired  hv  tlie  (Jothe 
»tor.r.  then.  pI  least,  the  (ioethiau  in- 
fluence 'took"  with  (be  .ompose;-  of 
.Misnoa  far  better  than  the  Shakes- 
nearean  contact  did  in  the  .  ase  of 
■•Hamlet."  You  will  n-pt  „h,it  fi,pjif. 
Heciions  mean  if  yo-i  heard  Titta  Unffos 
Hamlet  last  evening,  .sihging  a  frofhilv 
foolish  drinking  sor,!:  insfpod  of  the  im- 
mortal advK-e  to  the  players,  \vhieh  to 
m.-r  way  of  thinking,  would  have  much 
hetter  mfirked  a  ro.i:;.v  great  and  originnl 
eitsud  opera  compo.ser. 


Lack  of  S.T;inmetr7  Jn  Scon-. 

Rankins  as  n  Becond-rat'r  <-onipospr 
even  iu  the  i5alniy  da.vs  of  his  "Mignon." 
Thomas  certainly  was  far  from  hi.s  (!la.«^ 
B  best  when  he  constructed  "Hamlet."' 
That  the  libretto  h.is  small  reference  t- 
the  famou.s  Shakespeare  melodrama  oi 
tragedy  i.s  neither  here  nor  there  in  con 
sidering  the  music,  but  the  faot  remains 
that,  except  for  a  fow  memorable  and 
Ipraisc  be!)  melodious  songs,  the  scm-c 
as  a  whole  is  neither  coIiesi\  f  .  important; 
nor  pleasant.  I  believe  Thoinu.s's  oper- 
atic musferpicce,  '•Migiion,"  was  written 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  illustrious  Swedish 
diva  Christine  Xi.'sson  and  that  opera 
IS  quite  opulent,  and  successfully  so.  in 
Scandinavian  motifs.  If  Composer 
Thomas  wrofr'  "Hamlet"  as  a  veliiHc  fi,r 
any  particular  woman  star  it  is  at  least 
.safe  to  sa.v  that  she  was  not  there  ac 
the  Lexinffton  last  cvenfasf. 

Titta  Rulfo,  the  l"ast  melancholy  of 
any  Hamlet  I  have  witnessed,  did"  not 
fail  to  deri\-e  a  substantial  success  from 
a  f-econdary  role  last  evenin.2.  and  tlie 
incongruity  of  the  drinkinj;  .song  proved, 
after  all.  to  be  condoned  and  almost  ef- 
faced by  Ruffo'.s  natural  aptitude  for  this 
robustuous  and  joyous  form  of  cantill- 
ation. 

.^tt  Uneven  Perfornian<.-e. 

A  cast  of  individual  distinction  iravc  a 
most  uneven   iierfom-iaiice  of  both  the 
acting  and  singing  values  of  tlie  work. 
C.vrsce    \'an    Gordon    was    the  Queen 
Mother.       Lazzari'.s     performance  as 
Claudius   was   probably  the   most  con-} 
.sistent  of  the  evening,  apd  the  gho.st  off 
Edouard    Cotreuil    would    hardly  liavci 
suited    Sir    CHiver    Lodge    or  Mauricej 
.Materlinck  iu  their  poetic  realizations  of; 
"the  life  beyond."  ' 
•  Florence  JIacbeth  gave  an  ad.mirably 
sincere  and.  at  intervals,  Lrilliant  .'•ing- 
ins  to  Ophelia,  and  if  at  anv  lUiice  she 
fell  quite  short  of  fufilling  to  the  limit 
lh>  great  exactions  of  the  rule,  it  was 
due  largely   to   the  lack  of  vocal  and 
personal  suitability  and  the  essentially 
emotional  requirements  of  the  soprano 
scoring.     The  art  of  Florence  Macbeth 
is  well  defined  and  of  a  distinction  which 
includes    technique,   musical  proficiency 
and.  above  all.  a  most  commendable  sin- 
cerity.   Her  audience  not     '      '  '  ' 
but  gave    ample  demount  ^ 
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I  nat.  slic  cl'Ti  \  .  .  1  an  iirl  iial  I  i  iiuni'li 
an  asRiKDinPiit  that  is  ii'>t.  vvp)l-siiit''fi  («' 
hcv  great  but.  nguhi.   (lofinitn  IhIcdI. 

■Maroel  ('tuirli»T  coiKlwcted  with  an 
obvious  desiio  to  cover  up  the  "loosp 
wrews"  in  thp  scorp's  siHitifUt-oK  and 
to  expedite  a  dwelling  tendency  in  tbe 
himers,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  aehievo 
oontlnuitics.  ns  the  film  folk  call  it,  in 
places  vrhere  th?  scoring  wabbles  and 
threatens  to  "walk  out." 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

SomeJbinB    over    seven    years  ago 
Sig-ncr  Titta   RufTo  sang  a  drinking 
'ng  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and   e' oked   such   a   storm   of  noisy 
(icclaim  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  proper 
liing  for  Mr.  Caruso  to  do  was  to 
'o   and   hide   forever   his  diminished 
icad.     Last   night   the    incident  was 
icneated  at  the  Lexington  Theater, and 
revcrhorating  plaudits   were  pos- 
sibly longer  and  louder.    At  least  they 
were  so  long  and  so  loud  that  Signor 
ti-ffo  had  the  curtain  raised  and  sang 
fne  song  over  again. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  i-emarked  that' 
';hc  singer  was  impersonating  Hamlet 
r-t  the  time  and  the  song  was  supposed 
to  be  for  tho  entertainment  of  the  play- 
ers who  had  come  to  him  to  leai-n 
something  about  how  to  act  a  play  to 
catch  the  conscience  of  a  king.  It  has  the 
iUoutest  and  most  swinging  tune  in  the 
opera,  whose  other  high  light  is  tho 
>ad  scene  and  death  of  Ophelia,  in 
which  the  poc.;-  ludy  before  going  down 
to  a  muddy  death  mixes  some  glitter- 
Jng  vocal  pyrotechnics  with  a  pathet- 
w ally  beautiful  Swedish  folksong  mel- 
Vdy. 

i:verybody  has  heard  frequently  of  a 
"Hamlet"  with  the  melancholy  Dane 
left  out  of  the  play.  Tho  opera  con- 
cocted by  Carre,  Barbier  and  Ambroise 
Thomas,  when  performed  with  Titta 
KufTo  in  the  cast,  is  in  the  opposite  case 
—a  Hamlet  with  the  play/ left  out.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  futile  of  the  efforts 
which  conscienceless  French  cpera- 
makors  have  made  in  trying  to  fit 
Shakespeare  to  the  lyric  stage. 
Verdi's  "Falstaffo"  is  one  of  the  best 
and  his  "Otello"  is  a  good  second,  but 
in  both  of  these  the  great  Italian  com- 
poser had  a  Collaborator  who  was  a  ; 
scholar  and  a- poet  as  well  as  a  mu- 
sician. Rossini's  "Qtello"  and  Verdi's 
■•Macbetto"  have  gone  into  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  things. - 

Persons  who  arc  so  old  as  to  be  proud 
of  their  long  and  capacious  memories 
or  so  timid  that  they  rre  afraid  to 
be  accused  of  senility  may  recall  » 
scene  from  Bellini's  "Montecchi  e 
Capul:!tti,"  in  which  Adelaide  Phillipps, 
of  noble  memory,  used  to  sin^  the  part 
of  Romeo  (it  was  about  the  time  when 
Charlotte  Cushman  played  the  hero  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy),  and  the  mid- 
dle-aged patrons  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  remember  with  exquisite 
pleasure  many  performances  of  Gou- 
nod's "Romeo  et  Juliet+e";  but  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Mclba  and  Jean 
de  Reszke,  with  whom  s.uch  radiant 
glories  vanished  from  the  stage  of  the 
gilded  house  in  upper  Bvoadway. 

An  older  generation  may  hark  back 
to  a  single  performance  in  German  of 
Nicolai's  fascinating  opera    in  which 
iJtmes.  Sembrich  and  Schumann-Heink 
Vere  the  Merry  Wives.     Only  four 
Vears  ago  we  alst?'ljad  a  German.  ^'Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew."  Theve  is  so -.much 
artisWc  life-blood -in  tbe^se  two  o;iBras 
that  |t  might  be  worth  while  to  vivify 
them  with  an  Eiiglisli  translation;,  but 
[S  for  the  one  other    opera    of  the 
'  akespearian    list    which    comes  to 
nd  just  now,  when  we  are  making  an 
ort  not  to  be  too  reminiscent,  it  is 
dead  as  Handel's   "Julius  Caesar." 
■_e  have  in  mind  "Le  Songe  d'une  Nuit 
ret^,"  by  the  same  man.  who  made  the 
[lusic  for  "Hamlet"  which  we  heard 
et  night. 

"Hamlet"  lives  through  Titta  Ruffo, 
hd  if  one  man's  art  can  justify  its 
[itistence  it  finds  its  justification  in 
ch  singing  and  acting  as  the  Italian 
rytone  exhibited  last  night.    It  was 
irtainly  an  excellent,  a  wonderful,  an 
traordinary  performance;  most  of  all 
;traordinary  in  the  volume  and  range 
voice  disclosed  by  the  singer,  in  the 
iStery  of  vocal  technique,  in  the  vi- 
lity,    vibrancy    and    beauty    of  his 
nes,  his  skill  in  giving  dramatic  ex- 
ession  through  finished  diction  and 
cal  color. 

He  fii-ed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multi- 
de  with  his  sonorous  high  tones,  but 
won  the  admiration  of  the  judicious  | 
his  finished  art,  his  plastic  poses, 
■aceful    and    significant  movements, 
e  mobility  and  expressiveness  of  his 
tures.    He  made  all  else  that  was 
en  and  heard  during  the  evening  sink 
ito  nothingness,  though  we  are  un- 
illing  to  forget  the  excellent  singing 
Miss  Florence  Macbeth  as  Ophelia. 
Simply  for  the  sake  of  the  record  we 
[id  that  Gertrude  van  Gordon  gang 
e    music     of     Gertrude,  Edouard 
treuil  that  of  the  Ghost  (very  well, 
the  way),  Vittorio  Trevisan  that  of 
loniUB,   Lodovico   Oliviero   that  of 
lertea,  Jose  Mujica  that  of  Marcello, 
id  Constantin  Nicolay  that  of  Horazio. 
.  Charlier  conducted,  and  the  opera 
W  sung  in  Italian. 


Tlttti  Kiiffo  In  ••  numlet." 


II.VMl.BT,  openi  lii  four  ectn  mid  six  ni  inen 
lltn-etto  by  Mli'hol  Cm  l  e  and  Jules  Bur 
liliM'.  aflor  Sliakoapeart' ;  iiuibIc  li.v  Am- 
l<rols«  Thomas.  At  tlie  LixliiKton  Tin  atr 

I  lf>  rnlot  ...  -  ■  ' 

I'liuiUlus  . 

laTlrudu  .. 

rolonlus 


.....Titta  Kiiffo 

 Vlrglllo  I.uz;-.Hrl 

Cyronft  V^ftii  tlordon 
...  Kdoiiard  I'otieull 
..Vlllurlo  Trcvlsaii 

ihviia   Florence  Ma<fi)Pth 

I, :i, .,[(...)   I.odovlco  Ollvlorii 

Mnrcello   JOHB  Mojica 

H'>:-a7.lo   Constantin  Nicoiay 

Conductor,  -Marcel  Churllrr. 


It  (.an  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  very 
laigc  proportion  of  the  audience  at  last 
I  I'vf  nine's  performant  0  of  the  ('liioago 
Opera  Company  in  the  Lexington 
[Theatre,  wanted  to  hear  "  Hamlet." 
Ambroise  Tliornas'.s  opera  was  only  a 
'•  vehicle  "  for  Mr.  Titta  Ruffo.  "  Bari- 
tone's operas  "  being  scarce,  it  Is  neces- 
|sary  to  di-g  pretty  deep  to  find  enough 
i"  veliloh-s  "  to  carry  with  sufficient 
Iprominence  so  expensive  a  baritone  as 
I  Mr.  Kuffo.  But  of  course  the  audience— 
ia  very  large  one— carod  little  what  tho 
iopera  was;  it  came  to  hear  him.  It  vrna 
also  bursting  with  scarcely  eont.aiiHal 
enthusiasm,  ready  to  break  forth  at  all 
opportunities ;  and  it  found  many. 

"  Hamlet  "  has  maintained  no  vitality 
in  recent  years  outside  of  aPri.s,  and  iit- 
\tle  even  there;  and  is  known    to  the 
younger  generation  chiefly  as  the  sourcf 
of  tliat  florid  song-  with  a  waltz  rhythm 
and  a  Norse  ballad  sung  by    the  mad 
Ophelia,  bringing  flowers:  and  perhap.i 
to  a  le.'ser  number,  a.s  the  sourse  also 
of  that  bacchanalian  song  by  Hamlet  in 
!  praise  of  liquor  which  i.s  unknown  to 
reader.s  cf  Shakespeare,   and  which  he 
I  sings  flourishing  a  golden  goblet  when 
I  he  ought  to  be  giving  the  players  hi.s 
I  wholesome  advice  as  to  .speaking  their 
I  parts— though     the     libbrettists  were 
doubtless  1  ight  in  thinkln.g  that  this,  be- 
ing an  opera,   that  speech  is  very  ill- 
suited  to  mufic.     But  even  these  two 
excerpts  have  been  rarely  heard'  on  the 
concert  stage  of  late  years. 
.     -'Hamlet"    belongs   to   an   oi-der  .  of 
things  that  has  pretty  well  passed  by 
■on  the  operatic  .stage :  nor  is  it  likely 
that  even  Mr.  Kuffo's  popularity  and 
hlg-li  notes  can  restore  to  It  more  than  a 
transitory  flicker  of  renewed  llCht.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  pretty  poor  and  feeble 
ous    traversity    of    a    great  dramatic 
music  in  it.  and  the  booi<  ia  a  prepcscei  - 
iTiasterpiece. 

"The  ehoimous  audience  flamed  into 
enlhusiasm  at  all  the  opportunities  given 
It  t>y  Mr.  Ruffo,  which  were  many.  It 
is  not  often  that  an  operatic  baritone 
shares  so  beautifully  In  the  popular  ac- 
clamations usually  reserved  for  tenor.s 
and  florid  sopranos.  He  was  uproar- 
iously applauded  after  every  solo  num- 
ber that  he  sang,  and  after  the  drinking 
song,  at  tbe  end  of  the  second  act,  in. 
•>vhich  Messrs.  Barbier  and  Carr^,  the 
librettists,  made  so  great  an  improve- 
ment on  Shakespeare,  he  was  recalled 
manv  times,  and  in  response  to  loud 
call.s'  of  "  bis  "  the  scene  was  repeated. 
It  was.  Indeed,  in  its  way,  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  singing. 

Mr.  Kuffo's  voice  and  vocal  style  are 
v/ell  enough  known  now.  The  Immense 
power  of  the  voice  and  the  sen.sational 
quality  of  its  high  tones  are  some  of  its 
I  most  .striking  features.  His  singing  when 
tl.ey  are  brought  out  is  electrifying,  but 
his  vocal  style  admits  of  little  variety  of 
I  color  and  little  variety  of  emotional  or 
dramatic  expression. 

As    an    actor    Mr.    Ruffo    has  been 
praised.     His   extravagances   as  Tonio 
in   the  r   ecent   performance  of  "Pag- 
liacci  "    did    not    seem    to   be    a  great 
actor's  work.     Thomas's  "  Hamlet  "  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  wretched  perversion  of  a 
masterpiece;  but  it  still  retains  same  dim 
outlines    of     Shakeepear's    conception ; 
[and  in  this  opera  Mr.  Ruffo  invites  dan- 
li'gerous  comparisons  -with  some  of  the 
Igreat  interpreters  of  one. of  the  greatest 
inad  m«st  universally  known  cliaracters 
|ln   EngH.sh   drarn.T.     He^ls  not  wholly 
'successful  in  meeting  thepi.    Mr.  Ruffo's 
j  style  i:i  this  part  is  tense  and  fe-veri-sh, 
I  restless  and  uneasy.    He  makes  certain 
.strongly  marked  and     abvious  points; 
but  for  subtlety  or  suggestiveness,  for 
!  repose  and  insight,  for  consistently  and 
'  definitely  conceived  or  skilfully  executed 
delineation  qf  character  hia  impersona- 
tion  is  not  notable.     It  is  one  whose 
traits  o.nd  outlines,  whose  leading  char- 
!  acteriatics  are  essentially  melodramatic. 
I       That  Mr.  Ruffo  intends  to  represent 
I  Hamlet   a.?,  completely,  mad  he  makes 
1  quite  clear  by  numerous  stage  sig-ns  of 
!  insanity  that  he  insists  on  continually. 
I  It  does  not  seem  as  If  this  Hamlet  would 
I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  with  the 
!  wind  in  any  quarter. 

Florence  Macbeth  came  much  nearer 
I  the  recognized  Ophelia  of  the  English 
i  stage  in  her  impersonation,  which  was 
charming,    a  gracious   figure  sincerely 
presented,  and  in  voice  excellent.  Her 
singing  was  admirable  in  many  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  the  art,  and  indeed  it 
.shone  in  these  respects.     The  "  mad  " 
scene  of  the  fourth  act— the  last,  as  the 
opera  was  presented  last  evening — offer.s 
'  »  considerable  problem  to  the  coloratura 
I  singer,  which  Miss  Macbeth  met  witli 
I  success. 

Orena  van  Gordon  as  the  Queen  and 
VirgUio  Lazzari  as  the  King  were  a  tol- 
erably mated  pah-.  Mr.  Marcel  Charlier 
conducted,  but  he  hardlj"^  got  the  best 
results  out  of  the  orchcestra,  nor  the 
choius. 

Tlie  Bnlrrere  Ensemble. 

As  Mr.  George  Barr^re  pointed  out  in 
a  Uttle  speecli  he  made  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  of  the  BarrSre  Ensemble 
In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
organization  had  given  no  concerts  tor 
the  la-st  three  years,  for  which  he  sug- 


fgested  several  reasons.  He  also  said 
'that  it  -was  its  tenth  anniversary,  the 

first  concert  having  been  given  in  Fcb- 
I  ruary.  1910.     There  was  an  audience  of 

eood   sj,s5e._Pre.-'<-nt,   which   Mr.  Bairf^i-.- 


,  ,,.     |. aj.     .M'i.a'i    ui'li    Lleelll'/i  i  r 
.let  in  K  flat.  Op.  'n,  for  two  clarj: 

•  IS,    liorn.s   a-mi   buMKoon.s,    which  wa 

•  .iii-what  venturesomely  put  down  as 
"  probably  "   the  first  New  York  per- 

loirnanfte.  It  \m  (in  early  work  of  the 
iii.,s;er'.s,  iiihch  eai-ller  than  the  umis  ; 
iiiuuber  would  indlcalo,  and  has  tTic  I 
sli  ailhtforwai  d  melodic  cha  racterlsllcs.  ^ 
and  manner  of  developnii:nt  tlial  pppei;  ; 
in  his  erly  works.  i 

Toiin  Beach,   an  American  compo.ier.  ; 
by  uiice  -'ieces  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet 
ami    j;iano,    the    (-oiiiposer    playing  the 
piar.o  part.     He  has  been  much  Influ- 
emeil  bv  Dcbu.ssy;  by  Debussy's  splrii 
a«  w.-ll  as  his  ni.-irnier,  and  the  plcei-^- 
show  eharm  if  not  great  originality  <m 
a  firmly  Individual  expression.    A  "  Pre-, 
hide  e  l  ughetlB,"  Op.,  40,  No.  1,  an<l 
u     "  lastorale  Varl(ie  "   in   the  "Olden 
style.  "  Ou.,  .SO,  by  Gabriel  Plerne— th- 
loinier  played  for  the  first  time  here 
ar-e  melodious  and  fluent,  written  with 
much  .skill  in  obtiiiiiing  varied  instru- 
mental effects.  ; 

Variety  and  relief  In  the  insti-umentxl 
timbres  were  given  by  a  suite  for  two  , 
flutes  by  I'ierro  Bucquet,  an  eighteentli 
eentui-y  composer,  according  to  the  pro- 
aram,  who  imitated  OonpernI  of  a  cenl- 
uvy  earlier  in  tho  titles  of  his  pieces-- 
'■  The  Monkeys,"  "  The  Plaintive  One  ' 
(rather  thap     Tlic  I'iaintiff,"  according  | 
to   the   program")    and    "The  Foolu-.'i  i 
•Maiden  "—and  also  in  tho  uncertainty  of  ; 
llieir  application;  but  pretty  and  In  a 
vvai-y    valf.     The    close   was   made  by 
Oeorges  tCnesco's  "  Uixtuor,"  foi-  wiiul 
in  .truments.   first  played  here  by  th. 
Han-loi-o  ensemble  nine  years  ago.  The 
(.ieee  was  worth  a  hehcaring:  the  qua.';i-  , 
Oriental  suggestions  in  the  minuet  and  ! 
;!ie  .slower  tempo  following,  the  l)rilllan-  ' 
<  y  and  melodic  charm  of  tlie  last  move- 
ment, witli  its  recurring  figures;  the  way  i 
in  which  variety  is  given  to  an  instni- 
metal  .scheme  that  tends  toward  monot- 
oy,  are  matters  that  engage  the  listen- 
er's interest.  "  j 

}  Orvllle  Harrold  in  "  La  Boheme." 

There  Was  more  than  the  usual  ppopu- 
[!ar  reception  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
night  for  OrviHe  Harrold.  who  after  re- 
hearsing  seven   hours   in  "Parsifal"! 
during  the  day,  sang  to  the  evening  au- 
dience with  golden  plentitude  of  voice 
In    "  La  Boheme."     The   narrative    of  i 
Jtodolfo  In  the  first  act  has  not  often  , 
been  heard  with  such  rapt  attention,  or  \ 
foHowed  by  heartier  applause.  ^^Mme. 
Alda  shared  with  the  tenor  in  the  en-  ( 
suing  duet,  Miss  Spiarkes  returned  to  i 
Musetta's  grateful  r6le,  which  she  had  , 
not  recently  sung,  and  Messrs.  Scottl,  I 
Oldur  and  deSegurola  completed  the  gay  j 
;  sarret  artists  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 

PIANIST  ZOSLER  j 
WITH  ORCIiESTRAI 

j  ^Irs.  Fannip  llioonifi'  ld  /.eisler,  \i  itii 
f  lier  spleudid  dynamie.-s  and  '\"y  I  ril'iant 
I  teebuiqne    untamed     and      in t-i  i  n i  <licd. 

cam!!  back  glori()i!s!.\-  to  ta -  .  r.neert 
)  stage  at  Carnegie  Hall  l,-  '  ■  eii.;.-  with 
Victor  Herbert  :ind  hi-  on  Li -.slru  and 
the  sort  of  a  program  Aat  well  migbt 
daunt  the  big  heart  and  strong  hsnds  of 
any  piani;^t.  Tbi-'->  eoiM-iries  nf  i,i:ijiir 
imtiortance  constii  iMf:!  la;-  s|iM-ioi)~  p.n- 
iram.  am!  she  played  them  siiaeion.sly. 
with  feelin.?  and  '•firie  frenzy"  and  b'A 
of  tho  big,  deep  and  strons  artistry 
which  have  made,  and  maintained  her 
fau;e  as  one.  pe-.-hap«  the.  greatest  wom- 
an pianist  of  her  day. 

Mozart's  ('-minor  (Koebpl  l!>li. 
Cho;)iD's  I'-niiij  T  (onuA  21)  and  the  tor- 
i-pDtinl  Tse'tiitiWoisky  P>rst  Coneprto  for 
IrtiiiO  ^•.iill  oreliostia  eonstidlted  the 
in-o--i-<;m  for  tho  soloist,  \^■,.!f-FVrrari■s 
Overture  to  "The  Se;--et  <•■  Suzanue" 
was  the  orchpstral  introductory. 

Pli'Iharinonic   Soflety  Stntlncr. 

Conductor  Stransky  ai;a  his  liand  had 
another  ot  their  rapidly  rcvivin.s-  "days 
of  real  sport"  yesterdcy  when  at  their 
afternoon  concpi-t  at  Carnegie  Hall,  they 
broke  out  the  deathless  pennant  of 
••The  F  yin':-  Diitehiuaii."  h'.a^ed  away 
with  AVotan's  I'^arewell  and  the  .M.-i'-ic 
l.'h-e  Seeue  from  "The  Valkyrie"  and 
iralloped  sally  in  the  Uide  of  the  Valky- 
ries to  the  instant  tmd  uproarious  de- 
light of  the  audience.  The  first  half  of 
fWn  nrog'-iin  vis  consecrated  to  Dvorak  s 
"New  NVorld"  Symphony,  splendidly 
p  ayod  and  \\ell  received. 

Vocal  Violence  Done 
To  'DojaPasquale'  Here 

Opera  Sung  at  Lexington  Thea- 
ter and  Some  Hard  Tones 
Are  Used 

.  ^M^^^^^^*^^^  °^  violence  was  done 
to  Don  Pasquale"  at  the  Lexington 
Theater  yesterday  tyternoon,  chiefly 
by  the  conductor  Sijinor  Marinnozzi 
and  his  orchestra,  but  also  by  the 
four  men  who  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  singing  Donigiih's  sparkling 
nriusic.  Of  this  group  the  greatest 
offender  was  the  tenor  Tito  Schipa. 
who  seems  to  have  formed  his  style  on 
the  crudest  models  that  have  come 
out  of  modern  Italy. 

The  effect  of  singing  the  suave  old 
tunes  in  a  voice  as  hard  as  nails  and 
driving  in  every  tone  with  an  electric 


riveting  machine  w«  prefer  to  leave 
to  the  imagination;  in  fact,  we  haven't 
the  heart  to  attempt  to  describe  it, 

Signor  Trevisom  is  an  old-style 
buffo  in  his  acting  (he  was  the  old 
bachelor  of  the  play),  but  he  seldom 
attempted  to  sing,  and  -when  he  made 
an  attempt  the  orchestra,  promptly 
nullified  it. 

As  for  Giacomo  Rimini,  while  he 
displayed  ample  voice,  he  has  not  tno 
volubility  called  for  by  the  florid 
music.  So  there  remaine-1  only  Madam 
Galli-Curci  to  flatten  the  ear  with  her 
dulcit  voice  (unfortunately  not  always 
true  to  pitch),  her  neat  phrasing,  her 
delicious  ease  of  utterance  and  her 
piquant  acting.  Our  sv.'allow  had  to 
make  a  summer  the  old  adage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 


Bx  Richard  Alinch 


f  

IVIlss  NoTa«s's  Rlano  Recital. 
Miss  Guldmar  Novaes  had  an  audi- 
ence at  her  piano  recItaJ  yesterday 
afternoon  as  large  as  Aeolian  Hall 
could  hold,  -with  many  people  seated 
upon  the  platform.  Her  program  in- 
cluded Brahm's  variations  on  a  theme 
by  Handel,  three  pieces  by  Chopin, 
Liszt's  B  minor  sonata,  and  two  of 
Isaac  Albeniz's  Spanish  pieces,  a 
"  SeguedlUa  "  and  "Tilana." 

Miss  Novaes  was  in  excellent  form 
and  played  with  great  delicacy,  clear- 
ness and  fine  tone,  brilliantly,  where 
brllUajicy  was  the  thing.  She  was  per- 
haps somewhat  overweighted  in  Liszt's 
sonata,  at  least  in  the  sections  requir- 
ing most  power  and  most  strenuous 
spirit ;  the  sentimental  parts  she  played 
with  much  ^ace  and  sweetness. 

In  Albeniz's  Spanish  pieces  she 
showed  her  Iberian  heritage,  through 
the  criticising  rhythms  and  pungent  ac- 
cents, tho  voluptious  umbato  that  she 
put  into  this  sacred  music. 

Miss  Novaes  was  zealously  applauded 
and  was  called  back  by  insistent 
crowds  to  play  more;  which  -she  did, 
adding  as  encores  two  arrangements  of 
operaUc  dance  music  by  Giuck.  They 
were  crystal  clear  in  her  delivery  of 
I  them. 


Rcs;n  Plays  with  Philharmonic. 

jMb.x  Rosen,    the    violinist,  appear 
with   the   Philharmonic   Society   in  i- 
1,?,mth   concert   yesterda.y   at  C.arne;: . 
Hall,    when    Conductor    Stransky  pr- 
bcnted    an    all-Tschalkov;?kk  p-i^grairi. 
(ompri.slng  the  fifth   symphony,  violin 
concerto  and  overture   "  1812."     A.II  oi" 
this  music  was  familiar  to   the  large 
audience  that  greeted  the  matinee.  Mr. 
Rosen,  in  the  j  ear  or  two  since  Mils  re 
turn    from     Petri  .grad.     h.'is  improved 
liiuch  in  his  manner  of  facing  an  audi- 
ence, once  ansateurish,  nov/  manly  an'-i 
bold,   although  it  is  possible  to  regi,-'- 
any  lessening  of  youth's  loverlike  pi> 
oeeupatlon  with  beauty  ot  tone.    He  li 
(jained  in  rugged  vigor,  with  a  certa 
loss  In  fervor  of  style,  on  the  -whole  u 
\ancing  as  ui-tists  rnu.it  Jjy  struggle, 
mood  most  congeniel  to  TschalV.ovsk;.-' 
tine    concerto,    which    Mr.  Humiston 
prog-ram    note   recalled    had    been  fii- 
pla'.  cd  in  tbi.s  country  by  the  late  Man  l 
Po-.vell. 


Music  Recitals  of  a  Day. 

Manj'  musical  recitals  were  among  yes 
terday's  events   in    theatres  as  well  a 
concert  halls.    Sara  Fuller  appeared  ; 
the  Princess  in  a  matinee  program  i 
.soprano  songs,   including    an    air  fr, 
'  Lucia,    assisted  by  Richard  Hagem; 
There   were  scheduled  evening  recit.-, 
.iy  Yvette  Guilbert  at  the  Maxine  Ellir 
i'hoaire,  and  bv  another  French  art;  ; 
M.    Duran,    at    the    Theatre  Pans-;* 
Others   were   the   Flonzaleys  yesterda 
,-i.ftcrnoon   at   the    Harvard    Club,  S:. 
Franko's    chamher-music    players  h 
evening  at  the  WaEhington  Irving  Hi; 
School.    Christian    Kriens's  Sympho. 
Club  of  125  a".  Teriiple  Israel,  in  Ha 
lem,  and  .Tacques  Gottlieb's  ne'.vly  forrr 

1  Community  Syniphory.  at  t'.ic  Washii',;- 

{  ton  Heights  Y.  M.  H.  A. 

I    Symphony's  Own  Artists  Heard. 

I     The  Symphony  Society,  at  "its  twcli '  , 
I  crov.ded  matinee  in  ..\colian  .Hall  yesie:  - 
j  day  brought  forward— as  once  did  t  v 
j  Roman  Cornelia  her  children — two  st 
1  of  Mr.  Damrosch's  band,  both  Frene 
I  men.    Following  Dvorak's  favorite  sya 
,1  phonV  "  From    the    New  AVorid,"  Di 
Mathieu  was  lieard    in    Guy  Ropar!  ■  - 
"Pastorale    et    Danses,"  for  oboe  v,  - 
ore.hestra.    vherein    modern  harmon. 
c.fift  a  pleasant  glow  about  the  lead 
instrument's  pale  lilaintive  wood-not 
Wild.  Mr.  Letcllier,  of  the  bassoons,  w 
no  less  cordially  greeted  in  Mozart's  cu, 
c  .-rto    tor   the    big   bass   of   the  wini  - 
-;auE:ht  in  a  syiderweh  of  rare  point  If 
uechestration.    For  the  first  time, 
tmmrosch  sa-\e  Tomm.-isinl's  "Claire  ■ 
Lune,"  a  modern  bit  of  moonshine,  sa 
o  ov.  e  noloriet:'  to  the  inc;dent  of  Tr  ~ 
e.'tnini  quitting  a  concert  in  Rome  wh 
his  audience  arplauded  this  native  pie. 
as  against  some  of  Wagner's.  Yester- 
oay's  bill,  offering  no  pro'olems.  endej 
wit'n  Keznicek's  "  Donna  DiaJia." 


Seidel  at  Opera  Concert. 

j  Tcsc.ha  Seidel  appeared  with  Mardonrs 
I  and  the  Misses  Scotney  and  Jean  Gor- 
j  tion  in  last  night's  "  oper.i  concert  at  j 
!  the  Metropolitan.  Tbe  Russian  vlolin- 
I  ist  was  lieard  in  Wieniawski's  concerts 
I  in  D  minor,  a  work  somewhat  outniodeii 
i  yet  attractive  in  its  final  allegro  inodeat 
'  vet  attractive  in  its  final  allegro  mod- 
erato  .  ■•  ('Hp.    Zing.-ira  "  :    he    also  sravo 
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•vitli    on  b  "  Uonffo  XTdi 

i-ioBO  "  of  i-'-     ^ii-s  Scot!, 

air  was  th-  •  .m..  Nome  frorn  "  I: 
oletto  ■'  Mi=K  Goi'<.'jn's  the  one  familiui 
coiitralto  bit  from  Verdi's  "  Don 
Carlos,"  while  Mr.  Mardones  aadea  the 
biss  air  "  O  Tu.  Palermo,  '  from  ^  ordi  .s 
■'  Sicilian  Vespers."  Next  Sunday's  con- 
cert %va.s  announced  in  the  pnntcd  blU.« 
to  be  a  seneial  Italian  orcratic  pro- 
rrani  ^tth  Rosa  Pan.'iella  and  eight 
.ither  .'soloi.ft.M,  the  Metropolitan  choru.i, 
orchestra  and  stage  b-xnd. 

Marinuzzi  Leads  His  Music. 

Gino  Marinuzzi,  v.'ith  four  stare, 
chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  \1sitlng 
Chicago  Opera,  gave  another  concert  at 
the  Hippodrome  last  evening,  when  Con- 
ductor Marinuzzi  led  hi.-)  men,  assisted 
by  those  of  the  chorus,  in  l-.is  own  music 
postponed  from  the  previou.s  we«!k.  The 
voung  Italian  director's  sfour  '■Sicilian 
Iniepresaions,"  entitled  "  Christmas 
Story."     •■  Waltz    of    the  Peasants, 

•  Sons  of  the  Emigrants  '  and  ' /"ov-j- 
lar  Fete  in  Palemio,"  were  applauded  by 

:a  crowd  of  h-rpe  size,  though  le.ss  than 
'  the    vast    theatre's   capacity.  Yvonne 
;  Call    and    Cvrena    Van    Gordon  both 
changed     their     announced     anas  for 
others  from   "Thai.';"  and  "Hamlet 
respectively.     Kdward  Johnson  sang  a 
i  (cnor  air  from    ■  Andrea  Cheiiier,"  and 
i  T/ith    Galeffi    a    duct   from    "  I^a  Glo- 
i  conda,"    the    four    stars    ending  with 

•  Rieoletto  "    quartet.  _ 


SveciaJ  io  The  -Vetc  York  Times. 
\EW    H.\A'EN,    Conn..    Feb.    1.5.— A  ] 
morial   to  the  late  Horatio  AVilliani 
irker,  orofessor  of  music  at  Yale  Uni- 
rsity,  was  offered  by  the  University 
r-ii.s  afternoon  in  the  shape  of  a  con- 
,t     in     Battel!     Chapel.  Professor 
I'arker  died  on  Dec.   18.    havin.-j  been 
piofessor  music  at  Yale  since  1694,  and 
cognized  for  many  years  as  one  of 
l  ie  leading  American  composer.s. 

The   program   of   the   memorial  con- 
,  rt  comprised  the  adante  from  Brahms' s 
first  symphony;  and  a  cappella  chorus 
it.m  Professor  Parker's  dramatic  ora- 
•„rlo   "  The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher," 
,  the  words  of  a  mediaeval  Latin  poem.  ) 
.Jam  sol  recedit  ifneus  "  ,  and  finally,  i 
hy  ••  Morality  "-an  old  foi-m  of  f.l^iy 
.-oh  as  tiie  miracle  play.s— called  ''(he 
■  rearn   of  Mary."     The   text  of  "The 
L.-gend  of  St.  Christopher"  i.s  l'-^"^  ' 
,.nmpos2r'.3     mother,      Mr.s.  Isabella 
I'arker;  that  of  "  The  Dream  of  Mary. 
\  v  John  Jay  Chapman  of  New  York. 

The  Drc.uii  of  Mary  "  was  ore  of  1  ro- 
.  ..^*or   Parker's  last   compofltions.  It 
>-a=  first  performed  at  th?  festiv.al  at  i 
Norfolk.  Conn.,  a  year  sffo,  this  being 
r,nW  its  second  pertormance. 
The   conductor   of    the    occasion  ^asj 

Frofe.ssor    David  ,^"'''''' J  ' 

,,.<i-4<)r  Parker  s  s  iC':essor  as  Dean  ot  t.it, 
neparl  r  ent  of  Mu.ic.    The  choru.  w a  ■  I 
,i,Tt  f.f  the  Choral   .\rt   Cnoir  of  Ne^^  , 
Haven    th^  orchestra,  the  New  Haven  1 
i  Mhony^  orchestra      The   solo   pans  ^ 
In  "  The  Dream  of  Marv      wer*,  laKei 
W  Mrs.  Kdith  Chapman  Goold,  soprano 
Vranois    Koger.s,    baritone,    and   h  t'>" 
<-onJ  s         of  M.r^-  Robbins,  Miss  Bene- 
Uct  and  Idrs-.  Nichols.    There  is  an  im- 
S  taut  part  for  the   ^Po^^^n  voice  of 
■•  th<'    Angel."    sometimes    alono,  mo.c 
;of  ?n      a^ain..t      the     buckETOund  o. 
til,-    orchestral    accompaniment—  mclo 
d"  ama  "    in    the   technical    n^eamng  of 
'hat  word.    This  part  was  dcliveicd  b> 
Miss  Svdney  Thomp.son,  in  tne  smgni^ 
robes  of  an  angel  and  with  wings  at- 

''^"Th'e    Dream    of    Mary  "  comprise) 
besides  an  orchestral  nrelude    ten  epi- 
sodes, representing  .scenes  in  the  hfe  or 
Jesus,  as  they  are  supposed  to  appca 
lo    Mary    in    a    dream    toretelllng  th,- 
events.    There  are  parts  for  Mary,  Jolm 
th<~  Baptist,  the  Shepherd.^,  besides  tlK 
Anpel.    In  this  music  Professor  Parkei 
had    returned   to   a   style   .-simpler  and 
more  direct  than  that  ot  many  of  hi^' 
'later   conipos-itions   dating   at    least  as 
'  far  hack  as  his  opera  of  "  Mona.     1  er- 
;  haps  one  reason  for  this  may  be  vhe 
I  (act  fnat  the  composition  was  orlgmaiij 
Intended  for  a  choru.'J  of  children. 
In  the  audience  were  many  members 
■   --.le  Y'iile  faculty  and  a  member  of 
hlciana  and  nmsic-lovers  from  out  of 
lYom  New  York  there  were  John 
Chapman,    author  of   the   text  oP 
lie  J>ream  of  -Mary,"  and  Mrs.  Chap- 
Dr.    Arthur   Mees,    Prof.   ^^  altet 
il.-nr'v  Hall.  Artiiur  Whiting,  Henry  P. 
Sclim'ldl.  Carl  Stoeckel,  H.  W.  Gray  and 
Hemy  b.  Mason. 


\  j   IK.  YVETTE  GUILBERT, 
~     spo.Tse  to  numeborue  reQue,-st,s, 
offered   a.'iotht-r   of   her  delighi-ful 
programmes  at  the  Maxine  Elliott 
rheatie   lats  night.     That  peerless 
artist  has  never  given  a  more  sat-  i 
Isfying  and  finished  lUustratiou  or  ^ 
her  gifts  and  equipment. 

Gowned  In  gorgeous  brocades  of 
other  davs,  she  lirst  sang  several 
amuKlupr  popular  songs  of  the  sev- 
en leentli  century.  The  second  g:roup 
•  onslfited  of  diiinty  chansons  of  the 
crinoline  period.  The  third  part  of 
1 101-  programme  was  devoted  to  such 
tra.tjic  and  lusty  Bongs  as  "La  Bu- 
vc^se  d'Absintlie  ";  a  romance  of  the 
American  border,  entitled  "John 
Hardv,  '  and  "La  Peur,"  by  Rectus. 

Songs  of  the  Paris  Latin  Quarter 
and  poetic  lays  composed  the  Una! 
part.  _  _ 


>>  :r.phony  Society  in  Aeolian  Hall  are 
:-iiy  affairs  in  more  sesnsies  than  one. 
financial  fathers  of  the  institution 
,1,;   present  x\ith   wives  and  cHildren. 

^'Tbe  oldest  subsoripers  smile  beningnly 

'-''on  the  proceedings.  When  occasion  per- 

■  tnita  members  of  the  orchestra  officiate 
as  '.oloists.  And  sometimes  Walter 
Damrosch,  the  conductor,  makes  a 
speech.  All  these  things  took  place  yes- 
terday. ^  .  , 
Pierre  Matthlevi.  the  new  first  oboe  ot 
the  orchestra,  played  a  "Pastorale  and 
Danaes,"  by  Guy  Ropartz.  a  contem- 
poraneous FTrenoii  composer.  It  -was  not 
an  important  work  of  art,  but  it  served 
to  exhibit  most  pleasantly  the  beautiful 
tone  and  masterly  technique  of  the  per- 
form»>r    Tlie  oboo  having  been  heard,  its 

i  solemn  bass  support,  the  .bassoon,  in  the 
hands  of  Louis  Letolicr,  first  bassooniirt 

I  of  the  orchestra,  had  its  turn.  Mv. 
Letelier  played  the  i;r.<:t  and  third  move- 

'  ments  of  Mozarts  concerto  in  B  flat. 

'  Here  indeed  was  matter  of  more 
worth  than  that  of  the  French  writer, 
This  cooicerto.  which  is  in  three  move- 
ments and  ill  the  key  of  B  flat,  is  one 
oi:  three  (one  in  C  and  two  in  B  flat, 
composed  by  aiozart  in  1774  for  the 
Baron  voa  Ruednitz.  an  amateur  bas- 
soonist. Two  of  the  works  are  lost. 
The  noble  gentleman  muzt  have  been 
a  good  performer,  for  tlie  Ilorid  passages 
of  the  ooncerto  demajid,  considerable 
skill  in  execution.  Its  chief  charm,  how- 
ever, its  facile  melody  of  the  char- 
acteristic Mozartlan,  type.  Mr.  Letelier 
disclosed  a  ton©  of  exceptional  mellowi 
ness  and  a  style  as  suave  and  elegant 
as  Mozart's  music. 

There  was  an  orchestral  novelty,  to 
wit,  tthe  serenade  from  Vincenzo  Tom- 
masini's  "Claire  de  Lune.  On  Italian 
composer  cf  the  present,  Tommasini  has 
written  without  radical  departure  from 
nationalism,  but  with  much  freedon  and 
picturesquencps.  The  serenade  is  a  very 
pleasins'  bit  and  was  well  played.  Before 
it  :Mr.  Dararosch  nlade  his  speech  inviting 
tthe  audience  to  forget  their  Verdi  and 
Puccini  and  follow  the  Italian  march  of 
musicpl  progress. 

She  concert  began  with  Dvorak's  spm- 
phony  in  K  minor,  "From  the  New 
World,"  and  closed  with  Reznicek's 
"Donna  Diana"  overture. 

I  Attended  by  a  large  audience  tlie  Phil- 
harmonic ,  Society's  Sunday  concert  in 
Cai-negic  Hall  jfesterday  offered  a 
Tschaikovsky  programme  in  which  Max 
Rosen  as  soloist  played  the  master  s  vio- 
lin concerto  and  the  orchestra  the  fifth 
symplrony  and  "1812"  overture.  Of  Mr. 
Rosen's  performance  of  the  difficult  con- 
certo many  pleasant  things  and  many 
not  so  favorable  might  be  said.  At  its 
close  he  was  long  applauded  after  hav- 
ing played  the  music  with  splendid  emo- 
ttional  power  and  insufficient  elegance 
of  style,  inaccuracies  in  finished  bowing, 
sowe  loss  of  pitch  and  uneven  technic. 
Hi  tone  in  •cantabilo  passages  was  beau-  i 
tiful.  Mr.  P^osen,  T+ith  his  desirable  nat-  ; 
Ural  gifts,  of  which  his  dramatic  instinct 
is  not  the  least,  is  ubt  twenty  years  old, 
and  -with  sttudy  may  easily  become  one 
of  the  foremost  violinists  of  his  timee. 

Tschaikovsky's  fifth  symjihony,  which 
was  in  the  list,  is  one  of  the  familiar 
works  at  the   society's  concerts.     The  i 

I  melancholy  vein  of   the   work's   inter-  j 
esting  score  was  over  emphasized  in  its 
delivery    by    the    orchestra  yesterday, 
for,  save  in  the  final  movement,  there 
was  lack  of  ^  igor  and  inoisiveness. 

Tscliaikowsky  Program 

Fills  Carnegie  Hall 

*  An  all-Tschaikowsky  program,  in- 
cluding the  violin  concerto,  played  by 
Max  Rosen,  drew  another  capacity  audi- 
ence to  the  Sunday  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

This  is  a  forbidding  work  for  any 
but  the  exalted  few  whose  mastery  of 
the  resources  of  the  violin  is  fully, 
matured.  Its  beautiful  thematic  mate- 
rial is  so  screened  with  a  bristling 
hedge  of  difficulties  that  it  can  be  fully 
presented  only  by  a  player  to  whom 
technical  difficulty  is  a  thing  forgotten. 
Mr.'  Rosen  has  not  yet  attained  this 
point,  but  his  performance  was  a  cred- 
itable one  none  the  less.  He  has 
studied  well,  and  his  tone,  not  large 
but  warm  and  resonairt,  showed  to  good 
advantage  in  lyric  passages. 

The  symphony  was  the  fifth  in  E 
minor,  not  the  most  profound  of  the 
composer's  achievements,  but  a  work 
replete  with  melody  >nd  varied  orches- 
tral color. 

Mr.  Stransky  conducted  with  clarity, 
but  with  a  certain  tameness  in  the  cli- 
maxes that  should  have  been  most  stir- 
ring. The  Festival  Overture  "1812" 
completed  the  program. 


(.d  lo  lis  c.ipitciiy.     In  the  evening 
ithei-e  was  another  big  audience  for 
the  charming  "Blue  Bird"  by  Maeter- 
flinck  and  Wolff,  ,sung  once  more  \in- 
!der  the  composer's  direction.  ■ 
I    At  the  Xexington  Theatre  the  Sat-  j 
I  urday  operas  were   Donizetti'.s  "Don  i 
'  Pasqualc"  and  Verdi's  "Masked  Ball. " 
;  "Don  Pasquale"     is     an     antiquated  j 
\  opera;    even   in   the    golden   age  of 
beautiful  singing'  its  appeal  depended 
on  having  an  all-star  cast.    In  Paris 
it  was  sung-  is  1843  by  Grisi,  Mario, 
Lablache  and  Tamburini,  all  on  the 
same  evening!     It  takes  one's  breath 
away— jnst  as  if  four  singers  of  the 
rank  ot  Caruso  were  heard  here  in 
one  cast.    At  the  Lexington  the  hero- 
ine was  Oalli-Curci,  wh&.se  imperson- 
ation of  the  saucy  widow  was  fran- 
.  tically  applauded  by  an  audience  fond 
of  the  kind  of  florid  music  in  which 
she  fxcelK.    In  the  evening's  perform- 
:  ance  of  "I'n  Hallo  in  Maschera"  Ro.sa 
Raisa  did  not  appear,  her  place  being 
taken  by  Lillian  Kubank.    Mis.ses  Van 
Gordon  and  Macbeth,  and  the  eupho- 
nious   Ale.ssi/ndro   BoncS   were  also 
!  heard  and  applauded. 

Owing  to  the  superabundance  of  j 
concerts,  especially  on  Saturday.s  and  | 
Sjandays,  it  is  impossible  to  comment 
on  all  of  even  the  important  ones, 
A  violin  recital  by  Albert  Spalding-  at 
which  ho  plays  new  compositions  of 
his  own  comes  under  this  head;  to- 
day all  that  can  be  done  is  to  record 
the  fact  that  he  played  his  "Etchings," 
a  themo  with  variations,  at  his  Car- 
negie Hall  recital  on  Saturday.  The 
audience  m.ide  him  repeat  some  of  the 
num'bers. 

On  Saturday  evening  Russian  folk 
music  had  its  innings,  Nina  Tarasova 
delighting  her  fifth  audience  with 
'Slavic  music,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  whilei 
Sascha  Votichenko,  with  the  aid  of  the~ 
Russian  Symphony  orchestra  and  the 
Russian  Cathedral  Quartet,  regaled  a 
large  audience  with  his  q':aint  old 
tympanon. 


By  Richard  Aldricb 


r 


Henry  T.  Finck 


Four  Operas  in  One  Day 

When  CrGraldine  Farrar,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  appeared  for  the  first  time 
£is  Zaza  in  Leoncavallo's  opera,  it 
was  intimated  in  this  column  that  she 
might  achieve  the  miracle  of  making 
this  opera  popular.  She  has  done  it; 
on  Saturd;n-  afternoon,  at  its  third 
heaiiup,  ;lir.  M<  i ropolilan  was  crowd- 


Miss  Magigic  Teyto'H  Recital. 
Miss  Maggie  Teyte,  well  known  in  New- 
York  as  an  operatic  singer  and  a  singer 
of  songs  as  well,  gave  a  recital  in  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  heard 
by  an  audience  numerous  and  full  of 
enthusiasm.  Miss  Teyte  has  been  known 
most  conspicuouisly  heretofore  as  a 
singer  of  French  songs,  and  such  songs 
made  up  most  of  her  progi-am.  In  her 
first  group  an  air  by.  M&nul,  of  course 
operatic,  she  sang  with  unusual  breadth 
and  simplicity  of  style.  In  the  air 
"  Voi  che  Sapete,"  from  Mozart's 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  there  was  much 
of  the  true  style  needed  for  it ;  not  per-  ( 
haps  the  fullest  beauty  and  color  of 
voice.  Miss  Teyte's  voice  has  not  been 
notable  for  beauty  and  color,  but  there 
were  legato  and  an  arch  spirit  in  the 
delivery.  A  singulaj-  choice  tor  a  recital 
was  the  song  sung  by  Conchita  in  the 
first  act  of  Zandonai's  opera  of  that 
name,  "  ler  Dalla  Fabbrica  a  Triana  " 
Xstrangely  misprinted  in  the  program) 
with  Its  persistent  quintuple  Spaiiisii 
dance  rhythm,  but  it  pleaded  so  mucu 
that  Miss  Teyte  was  induced  to  re- 
peat it. 

Her  next  two  groups  were  French 
songs,  in  which  .?he  made  some  changes 
from  the  printed  list,  the  first  being 
Chausson's  "  Le  Temps  des  Lilas,"  a 
song  of  poetic  beauty;  Chabrier's  "  Les 
Petits  Canarls  "  has  much  spirit  and 
humor  which  Miss  Teyte  succeeded  in 
capturing.  She  was  also  made  to  repeat 
Paladilhe's  "  Psyche."  In  the  four  songs 
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style,  a  sympathy  and  comprehension 
that  were  evident  In  her  performancie. 
Miss  Teyte's  diction,  especially  in 
French,  is  of  unusual  excellence,  clear- 
ness and  crispness,  and  It  added  much 
to  tlve  enjoyment  of  her  singing.  Her 
voice  seemed  yesterday  to  have  de- 
veloped In  power  and  Intensity  ^f 
quality ;  her  finish  of  style,  the  excel- 
lence of  her  phrasing  are  among  her 
artistic  qualities  most  prized. 
.Her  last  group  comprised  songs  by 
Szymanowskl,  the  young  Pole  whose 
sonata  was  recently  played  by  Mr., 
Rubinstein ;  Amherst,  Webber,  John 
Carpenter,  and  E.  Martin. 

Katharine  Goodson's  Recital. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Goodson,  an  Engli.<li 
pianist  whose  visits  to  this  country  have  | 
been  not  infrequent,  gave  a  recital  last  I 
evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.   Her  program  i 
quite  shattered  the  formulas  of  recital 
programs.     She  began  with  Schumann's 
"Scenes   of  Childhood,"   Op.   15,  little 
pieces  rather  about  children  than  for 
them,  which  pianists  of  late  years  have 
affected  in  recital  piograms,  and  which 
Mrs,    Goodson    played    with    spirit  ard 
of  grate.        Brahms  s  short  pieces  from  , 
hia-Op.  110  she  plaved  the  Rhapsodle  in 
V.  flat  with  not  quite  all  its  poetical  slg- 


New  I'lol-';  bly  to  moFt  -n  the  HUd'enc- 
Were  two  pieces  Dy  Gravlez;  "  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  "  fiom  "  Impressions  of  Lon- 
don," a  gloomy  Impressionistic  pictuie, 
gloomy  latlii  r  than  suggestive  of  the 
grandeur  of  llie  subject;  and  "  Fileuse  " 
in  which  the  well  known  musical  form- 
ulas of  the  spinning  song  and  the  spin- 
ner are  employed  in  -the  modern  har- 
monls  idiom. 

The  modern  hprmonic  idiom  hi»s  pIso 
made  its  appeal  to  Mr.  Arthur  Hinton. 
the  pianl.«t's  husband,  composer  of  three 
pieces  on  her  program,  "  The  Passing 
of  ,Summcr  '  '  'reflic-.,'  "  Coi;i'*ry  | 
Dance:  at  the  Husking."  Pieces  of  Mr. 
HInton's,  large  and  small,  are  remem- 
bered In  which  the  insplratlo-ns  and 
method  of  expression  were  Mendelasohn- 
lan ;  they  are  far  from  Mendelssohnian 
in  these.  Th<'  '  Pireflii  s  is  .-  not  er  i 
case  of  a  familiar  musical  formula 
transferred  to  modern  liai-monlcs.  The 
"  Country  Dance  "  is  a  lively,  almost 
boisterous  piece  that  made  an  immediate 
appeal. 

Falmgren  is  a  name  that  has  recently 
appeared  In  pianists'  programs  signed 
to  intereatint'  pip--e.s  "  r.=.  G"^  '  '  ■■->  | 
played  two.  both  ef  which  deserved  that| 
description:  "Night  in  May"  and; 
".The  Sea  "—the  latter  also  not  without i 
iti  suggestion  of/formula.  | 
brilliant  aiid  not  familiar  "Bo- 
hemian Caprice  "  by  Smetana  followed, 
and  ^e  ^r'^K.Wm  was  cloK"d  by  Chopin's 
sonata  in  B  ni/rjor— a  composition  that 
rarely  closes  progi-ai?}s    ..  _^ 

APPEALS  FOR  MINNIeMOK.  ' 


Mme.  Farrar  Asks  Aid  for  Noted 
Singer  Now  Destitute- 
Inserted  in  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
programs  last  night  was  an  appeal 
by  Mme.  Farrar  for  a  former  famous 
Ne-n-  York  singer,  Minnie  Hauk,  "  par- 
tially blind,'  old  and  destitute,  though 
not  friendless  if  I  can  help  it"  Mme. 
Hauk  is  in  need  at  her  Swiss  home, 
as  told  in  The  Times  some  weeks  ago. 

"  Myself  a  fortunate  and  happy 
American  singer,"  wrote  Mme.  Farrar, 
"  I  plead  on  b<;half  of  our  countrj'- 
woman,  whose  needs  must  excite  the 
greatest  compassion." 

The  appeal  added  that  Minnie  Hauk's 
triumphs  "  still  must  stir  beautiful 
memories"  in  the  hearts  of  many  pres- 
ent-day listeners  to  opera,  and  that 
those  so  Included  misrht  draw  checks 
payable  to  Waldron  P.  Belknap,  and 
send  them  In  care  of  Albert  Morris 
Bagby,  Vice  President  of  the  fund,  at 
the  Waldorf-.4.storia.  this  city. 

"The  Barber  of  Seville"  was  sung 
a  third  time  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
evening,  Mnie.  Banientos  as  Tioslna,  re- 
turning to  another  of  her  favurite  rOles, 
and  one  to  which  the  Siv  nl*li  prima 
donna  brings  a  note  of  aristocratic  ele- 
gance that  fits  well  Rossini's  artfully 
delightful.  If  also  difficult,  music. 
Messrs.  Hackett,  De  Luca,  Mardones 
and  others,  reappeared  at  thoir  brst, 
and  ,  Mr.  Papl  conducted. 

||i  JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNLKi^R 
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BARRIENTOS  AS  ROSINA. 

A  iini«a<jd,    even   a    brilliant,  per- 
formance of  "The  Barljer  o£  Seville" 
:  was  heard  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
lHotise  ast  night.    Ozone  wa.s  in  the 
air     The  pr.iuotpals   were   in  voice, 
tTnarIa.s  Ha-ckett,  ■the  Almavivii,  ha.s 
been  in  better  coval  condiition.  Anil| 
lastly,  Marie  Barrientos  .Tuppeared  tor 
the  flrat  time    this  se-ason  as  Rosnia. 
a  genuinely   apark'ling    and  SpaJii:-!; 
R<Sana.   A  slip  of  a  girl,  in  tolaok  and 
yellow,  a  veritable  Goya,  nervously 
coque-tti-sh,  all  eyes  and  teeth,  fel.ne 
ip    her    res'cleijsitess,    and  Spani'-li, 
wSipartiJfh     from  her  Irg  oonub  <to  her 
heeks,  she  was.    She  «uix?  "Una  vi/ce 
■  po©o    fa"     with    abundant  agility 
pihra-sang  -vvhat  was  cflarity  itjself,  but 
we  liked  "Ic  •'^oito  docile"  more.  Bai 
rientos  i-s  a  true  type  oif  colo.ratur.a 
siniger,  true  in  qt^ality  of  voice  and 
vocal  style.    And  she  has  ait  oddlN- 
engiagi-ng  personeUity,     She  sing.s 
tune.     That's  sonietlxin.g.     She  w-us 
w-arrnlv  received. 

Mr.  Haokott's  "Ecco  ridente  ill  c.elo 
w:i.-.  artistic,  with,  perhaps,  the  porta- 
mento unduly  .stressed.  .X-Ie  i.s  a  charm - 
ins  tenor,  -who  -sing.s  -with  unfailing 
taste   and   intelliS^ce.     As   for  the 
Figaro,  Mr.  De  Luca,  'his  portrait  if 
little  '-na.sterpi€ce  and  the  verve  the 
"Largo  al  fact.ottma"  communicated  it 
self  to  hiti  hearens.    An  artistic  fun 
maker  i.s  Mr.  Maiutesta,  and  he,  too 
had    a    well    de.sen-ed    roca').  .lo 
Mardoues  and  that  treaneudous  bas-s^o 
profundo  has  seldom  been  more  en- 
joyable than  last  night.  "The  Calumny  " 
air  was  tliunderously  delivered.  The 
!  quintet,  indee-fl,  .all  the  concerted  num- 
•Der.s   weir  excellently  .sung,  and  in^ 
male  choru.s  wa.s  in  form.    Conduct  ,.- 
Papi,  -who  has  come  out  ot  his  R:* 
I  Van  Winkle  sleep  of  last  .sea.'^on,  d;d 
tiot  iiupede  tha  flo-w  of  hi^li  spir:)., 
'cither  in  the  .score  or  on  the  stage  , 
Art  eii  jo'.-itible  evening. 

A  h.andbiUe  distriibuted  with  , 
progtamq  prv^ivcd'  to  'be  a  bnel  but  ; 
never  .tho  lees  eloquent  appeal  maoe  , 
bv  Gefaldine  Fa/rrar— ami  Miss  tar-  ' 
rar  can  bo  reiT  doauent— -for  tac  -  , 
lief  of  MinrAe  Hauk,  who  is  destiti  ti^  , 
In  Switzerland.         •  . 

She  was  our  first  Americari  l^arinen 
four  ia.pcades  or  more  ago  A\  1th  Cam- 
panini  and  Oel  Pusente  .she  made  l.he 
heroine  .of  Bizc-fs  opera  a.  popular 
n^'v.     She    1-elurnwV.rioli,  marned 


rnn'l  K-ant,  Ml.,'^ 
I  .rUeiN  o.s  ;n  <luiaK  things  on  lllc  'il"-"'  -  : 
•('horofoTP  olw^vks   made   payable  to 
VVitldron  P.  Bonkuup,  'i'l-ea surer,  and 
aent  to  Alibfrt   Morrin  ISag'by.  Wa;l-  ' 
doi-f-Astoi  la  Hotol,  win  r^acU  their ; 
propqr  dCKthuit.ion.  h'uivly  Ihero  mtisl.  j 
ht>  many  of  tlic  oUl  RTiard  of  opera-  ; 
guer.<i  in  tills  city  who  refjall  the  'bril- 
HniU  (barmen  of  iin  American  gtil. 
Thi>  Cn>men  of  thiR  day  and  hour 
ask'^  you  10  reni«in'bpr  thti  Oanlieti  oi' I 
a  i;r,.;"Ll.  .>i>«ra>tic  I'm?  ag-o!  j 

Houdour,"  a  ballet  pantomime  in 
)ne  act,  music  by  Felix  Borowski.  action 
•jy  Andreas  Pavley  and  Serge  Oukrain- 
sky,  was  presented  last  night  for  the. 
Trst  time  in  New  York  at  the  Lexington 
Xheater  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Bbrowski  is  a  well  known 
music  critic  in  Chicago  and  is  the  head 
of  the  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  is 
a  well  grounded  musician  and  a  man 
of  liberal  culture,  and  the  score  of 
'Boudour"  gave  evidence  of  his  wide  ! 
musical  knowledge  and  sympathetic  un-  i 
derstanding.  That  it  is  a  genuine  addi- 
tion to  American  musical  literature  is 
of  course  another  matter,  yet  it  is 
well  made,  melodious  and  instinct  with  | 
a  rhythmic  sense. 

Mr.    Borowski's    weakness    is    the  | 
weakness  of  nearly  all  American  com-  ] 
posers — his  music  lacks  incisiveness  of  j 
impression,    definition    of    form;    in  t 
short,    it    lacks    personality.      It  is 
smooth  flowing,  often  charmintr,  but  it  1 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  a  hall  , 
of  echoes.    Yet  it  gives  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  dancers,  and  had  Mme. 
Pavley  and  Mr.  Oukrainsky  measured 
up  to  their  part  of  the  ballet  the  result 
might  have  been  different. 

Th  story  has  been  told  before  in  The 
Tribune.  It  has  to  do  with  the  goings 
on  in  the  court  of  an  Oriental  poten- 
tate, and  it  ends  in  a  general  poison- 
ing bee.  It  is,  however,  all  quite  futile. 
There  is  no  focus  of  interest,  no  cul- 
mination of  dramatic  interest  and 
little  real  dancing.  Only  Mr.  Oukrain- 
sky's  dance  as  the  Master  Demon  and 
the  dancing  of  Miss  Ludmilla  call  for  [ 
any  commendation.  Mr.  Pavley's  of- 
fering was  awkward  to  a  degree,  and 
Miss  Lloyd's  Boudoir  was  equally  dis-  ' 
appointing.  ' 

Only  the  scenery  of  Norman  Bel- ' 
Geddes  marked  the  ballet  with  any-  ' 
thing  of  distinction.  Mr.  Geddes's  . 
scenery  was  superb,  more  original  and  | 
effective  even  than  that  of  his  "Cleo-  j 
patra's  Night"  at  the  Metropolitan.  In  | 
opera  these  seem  to  be  the  days  of  j 
the  scene  painter,  and  we  may  be  able  ! 
to  lay  the  unction  to  our  souls  that, 
however  little  we  may  have  yet  ac- 
jcomplished  in  music,  our  painters  are 
coming  into  their  own.  Mr.  Borowski 
'conducted  his  own  ballet. 
I  Then  came  "Pagliacci,"  with  Titta 
iRuffo  as  Tonio.  Mr.  Ruffo  was  in 
Igiorious  voice  and  sang  with  freedom 
land  a  breath  support  truly  extraordi- 
nary. Miss  Fitziu  sang  Nedda  charm- 
ingly, as  did  Mr.  Defrere  Silvio,  and 
Ml.  Lamont  was  a  passable  Canio.  Mr. 
Marinuzzi  conducted. 

Russian  Isba  Puts 
Fascinating  Lights 
Over  National  Life 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

ri>rpw(iiir  /          yimtiiritav'n  tnrf  ftfi^i"" 

When  an  entertainment  which  lasts 
as  long  as  an  opera  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  begins  an  hour  later 
than  the  operatic  schedule  it  provides 
an  embarrassment  for  the  reporter.  It 
cannot  be  described  without  being  seen 
in  its  essentials,  and  after  it  has  been 
seen  there  is  no  time  left  in  which  to 
describe  it. 

The  Russian  Isba,  which  opened  for 
a  week's  run  at  the  Belmont  Theater 
last  night,  created  such  a  perplexity. 
It  is  an  entertainment  of  music  and 
dancing  designed  chiefly  to  illustrate 
the  cultivation  of  these  arts  amongst 
the  peasantry  of  Russia,  but  extended 
to  include  also  the  artistic  music  of 
the  Russian  people  a<!d  its  gypsy  ele- 
ment.   In  some  degree  all  of  its  feat- 
ures are,  or  might  be,  familiar  to  New 
York's  music  lovers,  for  they  have  all 
been  seen  and  heard  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, though   in  isolated  manifesta- 
tions.   The  first  part  of  the  program, 
consisting  of  choral  music  of  the  Rus- 
sian   Church,  has   been    heard  under 
better  conditions  at  concerts  given  by 
the   choir   of2  the    Cathedral   of  St. 
Nicholas.    The  folk  music  and  dancing 
of  the  second  part  had  exemplification 
i^ome  years  ago  in  concerts  given  by 
■Mme.  Lineff  and  her  choir,  and  in  its 
i  artistically    developed    state  provides 
the  most  characteristic  and  charming 
feature  of  the  ballet  "Petrouschka," 
which  is  in  the  repertory  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Opera   House.     Its  Balalaika 
music  has  been  a  more  or  less  frequent 
feature   of    entertainments   since  An- 
drevieff  came  with  h's  band,  some  time 


l-"Lfr  ihc  I'aris  Exposition  of  11*00,  >x:. 

which  it  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
I  nounced  musical  sensations. 
I  What  was  new  was  the  final  Gypsey 
1  section  and  the  ingenious  manner  in 
j  which  Mr.  Borowsky,  who  is  the  artis- 
tic director  of  the  enterprise  has  com- 
bined the  three  factors,  decked  them 
out  with  scenery  and  costumes  and 
made  the  entertainment  the  most  signi- 
cant  and  fascinating  thing  that  the 
tendency  toward  national  expression 
and  propaganda  inspired  by  the  war 
has  given  us.  That  is  what  the  Rus- 
sian Isba  is  without  being  particularly 
remarkable  from  a  artistic  point  of 
view.  There  is  in  it  a  mingling  of 
pathos,  humor  and  barbaric  pic- 
turesqueness  which  is  most  delightful, 
but  more  and  better  than  this,  it  is  a 
splendid  lesson  in  folk-lore  and  folk- 
art.  An  entertainment  which  throws 
light  upon  the  character  of  a  wonijerful 
people. 


BIET  KITCHEN'S  CONCERT. 

rroceetlB  nC  MornlUR  Muslcnle  E.v- , 
/  J       c-ecrt  lf!4.000.    /  ^  2-^ 

\  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  i 
Yoi  k  Diet  Kitchen  Association  given  ; 
in  the  Waldorf-A-storia  Hotel  yesterda.v 
morning  yielded  between  $4,000  and, 
.$.5,000.  Tlie  artists  wcro  Miss  Harict  | 
Van  Emden,  soprano;  Kdward  John- i 
son,  tenor,  and  Albert  Spalding,  violin-  j 
ist. 

Katherine  Goodson, 

Miss  Katharine  Goodson,  well  known 
Engli.sh  pianist,  gave  a  recital  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall  last  evening  after  ah  absence 
of  four  years  from  American  concert 
halls.  She  belongs  to  the  older  school 
of  pianists  whose  faith  clings  firmly  to 
classical  pianoforte  literature,  and  so 
it  was  not  surprising  to  lind  such  a 
well-worn  battle  horse  as  Brahms's 
Rhapsodic  in  E  flat  on  her  program., 
Still  pianists  with  the  musical  outlook 
of  her  generation  and  her  solid  equip- 
ment are  refreshing  in  these  days  of 
roaring  young  lions  with  their  poses 
and  their  dissonances. 

Miss  Goodson  began  her  program 
v.ith  Schumann's  charming;  "Scenes  of 
Childhood,"  which  she  played  perhaps 
more  pleasingly  as  a  whole  than  any- 
ihing-  else  during  the  evening.  She 
was  shrewd  in  choosing  for  her  second 
number  another  Brahms  piece,  the  in- 
termezzo in  C  major.  This  gave  her  an 
opportunity  to  awaken  applause  by 
fleetness  and  lightness  of  touch  that 
led  to  her  playing  the  piece  over  again. 

Grovlcz's  "Westminster  Abbey,"  from 
•'Impressions  of  London,"  is  wholly 
modern  music,  but  Borodin  did  the 
s-.ame  thing  better  in  his  "Au  Couvent." 
As  for  three  trivial  pieces  by  Arthur 
Hinton,  the  pianist's  husband,  "The 
Passing  of  Summer,"  "Fireflies"  and 
"Country  Dance."  they  v;ei:e  a  vivid  il- 
lustration of  the  fact  that  a  man  may 
be  an  admirable  husband  and  yet  an 
indifferent  composer.  The  most  im- 
portant number  was  of  course  the  last, 
Chopin's  Sonata  in  B  minor. 

Miss  Goodson  was  most  agreeable 
V.  I'.cii  moat  restrained,  as  in  the  "Scenes 
from  Childhood."  She  was  also  pleas- 
ing in  her  light  and  unemotional  mo- 
ments, in  the  Brahms  Intermezzo  and 
her  husba"nd's  "Fireflies."  Vvhen  she 
wished  to  be  passionate  she  pounded 
and  her  emotion  became  a  nervous  en- 
•I  ergy  which  took  possession  not  only 
'of  her  hands  but  of  her  whole  person- 
ality, 

T.BXINK;T0N  OPBR'.  HOTSE  — ■■Boniiour."^  a 
Iw-ll^l  p^tutJ'^ninr)?  n  one  0<i  by  I''?  I\ 
no-ow6ki.    Ar'ioii  r.y  Pivley  and  Oukr.i;ii- 


raiiph   Serge  Oukia.ir.skj' 

BovidoiK*    MIU.  'Uloyd 

5:ahadie   Andreas  P.ivlfy 

.Mand«n€   Mile.  L.udnnila 

 M.  l.uu^e!' 

Miu^'er  l>emcn  itrg^-  Oukrainsky 

M,  !^  M.  .^.rnol.l.  V.  Arnold.  Ledf)w'a,  NoiavT- 
off."  fthymont  and  Corpe  1j«  .Ba'.let. 
conductor.  Pelix  Borowslsi. 


A  Ballet  From  Chicago 

Felix  Borowski's  "Bjudour"  might 
almost    be     called     the  Chicagoan 
!  "Scheherazade."    As  giv°n  last  night, 
'  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ifective,  pictorially  and  musically,  of 
the  modern  story-telling  ballets.  The 
action  occurs  in  the  court  of  the  Caliph 
Abbass,   He  is  absent,  and  his  favorite 
wife,    Boudour,    permits    her  slave, 
Sahadie,  to  dance  and  make  love  to 
her.    In  this  dance  a  knife  falls  to 
the  ground,  signifying  trouble.  Bou- 
dour dismisses  her  attendants,  sum- 
mons her  real  lover,   Astyaga,  the 
Caliph's  brother,  and  -with  him  plots 
the  death  of  the  Caliph.    But  Sahadie 
remains  behind  and  discovers  what  is 
up.    The  plotters  invoke  the  Master 
Demon,  and  he  leaves  them  a  vial  of 
poison.    The  Sultan  returns,  there  is 
;  a  great  feast  in  his  honor,  and  Mai.«- 
I  dane,  one  of  his  wives  and  chief  rival 
:  of  Boudour,  is  commanded  to  dance 
for  him.     Her  dancing  delights  the 


Caliph    and    cniages   l^udour,  who 
empties  the  vial  Into  the  cask  of  wine. 
Eventually    the   Caliph    learns  from 
Sahadie,  the  slave,  what  has  been  g-o- 
I  ling  on  and  Sahadie  If  killed.    Then  all 
I  hand.s  Join  In  a  bacchanalian  revel. 
I  The  wine  is  passed  around,  and  as  they 
dance  the  people  of  the  court  fall  reel- 
ing to  the  floor,  the  curtain  descending 
upon  a  scene  of  tragic  death. 

The  whole  thing  lasts  about  forty- 
five  minutes.    The  action  moves  v^y 
.sTiiftly  and  the  story  is  very  easy  to 
follow.    The  setting  is  rich  and  beau- 
tifully colored,  suggesting  a  Maxfleld 
Parrlsh  Arabian  Nights  background. 
Miss  Learl  Lloyd  is  a  beautiful  though 
somewat  cold  Boudour.    The  dancing 
honors  arc  carried  off  by  Mile.  Lud- 
mila,  the  Caliph's  second  favorite,  who 
!.s  grace  personified,  and  of  cour.se  by 
Andreas  Palvey,  the  slave,  who  wears 
less  than  most  men  since  Adam's  time 
have  considered  decent.   There  Is  per- 
haps just  a  little  too  much  of  Palvey 
in  this  piece,  still  his  dancing  is  quite 
remarkable,  and,  as  said,  his  costume, 
or  lack  of  it,  is  even  more  so.  M. 
Oukrainsky  does  a  weird  dance  as  the 
Master  Demon  and  later  appears  as  the 
Caliph.     The    Demon  dances  with  a 
sextet   of  little   demons  grotesquely 
j  adorned  with  claws  and  heads  that  are 
I  all  eyes — or  something  like  eyes. 
I     Mr.  Borowski  conducted.    His  musi- 
I  cal    setting   does  not   set   any  new 
fashions,  but  it  is  descriptive  and  al- 
,  ways    tuneful.     The    Demon  dance 
j  music   bears   a   resemblance   to  the 
'  "Danse  Macabre"  of  Saint-Saens,  and  , 
i  there     are     Russian  reminiscences.,] 
However,  it  is  all  good  ballet  music  I 
and  the  final  crash  is  most  stirring. '[ 
Felix  Borowski  is  a  wonderfully  ver- 
satile man,  like  some  others  of  the  j 
distinguished  tribe  of  American  musi- 
i  cal  critics.     What  Chicago  would  do  : 
I  without    Borowski    is  inconceivable, 
i  He  is  critic,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Musical   College,    conductor,  lecturer 
land  composer  of  about  seventy  works, 
long  and  short, 

"I  Pagliacci"  followed,  with  Titta 
Ruffo  as  the  lion  of  the  occasion. 
/Anna  Fitziu  sang  Nedda.  She  handled 
her  voice  rather  better  than  some  of 
jlhe  others  who  have  sung  the  part, 
bul  she  does  not  know  how  to  handle 
herself. 


mouH  mare  dancer,  wno  made  a  cIohc 
approach  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Belmont 
stage  in  his  acrobatic  Cossack  poa  dr 
sciil.  Not  far  behind  was  Madamo 
Kouznctzeff,  with  her  eongs  from  the 
popular  stock  and  from  tho  favorite 
Russian  operas,   Mr,, .  Borowsky  him- 

f  elf  had  a  sood  baritone' voice,  a  more 
than  agreeable  presence,  and  a  fine 
modesty  in  leaving  the  stage,  both 
centre  and  R.  and  L.,  to  his  asso- 
ciates most  of  the  time.  Add  the 
familiar  balalaika  strummers,  excel- 
lent chorus  work,  and  a  thorough, 
well-managed  riot  of  Russian  cos- 
tuming. 


Flonzalcy  Qnartef,  Mme.  Zeis- 
ler,  Pianist,  and  Pablo  Casals, 
Cellist,  Play. 


"Russian  Isba" 

A  delightful  two  hours'  entertain- 
j  ment  came  to  the  Belmont  Theatre  last 
!  night  with  the  production  of  Serge 
jBorowsky's  "Russian  Lsba."  If  the 
i  applause  which  punctuatisd  the  entire 
I  performance  and  the  cheers  which 
[greeted  the  whole  second  act  are  any 
!  indications  of  popular  success,  there 
I  will  be  a  heayy  Slavic  tinge  to  the 
Belmont  atmospnere  for  a  good  many 
months  to  come.  Isba  is  the  Russian 
■  word  for  a  peasant's  cottage,  but  was 
used  last  night  to  describe  what  may 
be  called  a  midsummer's  festival  day 
in  Russian  life,  peasant,  bourgeois  £ind 
gypsy.  The  three  acts  show  the  Rus- 
sian at  church,  at  home  in  his  hut 
and  around  the  flre  in  the  gypsy  camp. 
The  performance  is  a  combination  of 
the  Russian  music  and  dance  with 
which,  under  ballet  form  or  on  the 
concert  stage,  the  public  must  be  fair- 
ly familiar  in  parts.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  we  have  an  amalgamation 
of  Slav  music,  choreography  and  color 
into  a  single  spectacle  faithful  to  Rus- 
sian life,  and  going  down  much  deeper 
into  that  life  than  the  elaborate  and 
strongly  exotic  spectacles  of  a  Diaghi- 
leef  or  a  Pavlowa-Mordkin-Nijinski.  It 
is  a  true  folk-spectacle  which  should 
carry  a  strong  appeal  even  to  those 
to  whom  the  primitive  "Ay  Oukhnem" 
and  "Mother  Volga"  do  not  get  home 
as  immediately  as  to  the  former  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar  and  now  of  Lenine. 
One  suspects  that  the  Russia  of  the 
Isba  will  outlive  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat. 

The  loudest  approval,  and  Justly, 
went  last  night  to  Miss  Nina  Ser- 
geevna,  in  whose  person  New  Tork 
is  enriched  by  a  new  dancer  of  ex- 
quisite charm.  First  in  a  prim  gen- 
tlewoman's dance  and  then  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  characteristic  "Kho- 
rovod,"  which  is  the  adult  Russian's 
"ring-around-the-rosy,"  Miss  Sergeev- 
na  was  a  winner  from  her  first  win- 
some step.  In  the  non-Slavic  ver- 
nacular, she  would  be  called  a  wallop. 
She  had  a  good  second  in  the  anony- 


The  foui-th  concert  of  the  Beethoven 
Association  took  place  last  evening  in 
Aeolian  Hall.'  The  members  of  the  or- 
ganization who  contributed  their  ser- 
vices were  the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  Mme. 
Fannie  Bloomfleld  Zeisler,  pianist,  and 
Pablo  Casals,  'cellist  The  Flonzaley 
players  were  heard  as  a  whole  in  Bee- 
thoven's quartet  in  F  minor,  opus  95, 
which  they  played  not  with  all  their 
ustomary  finish,  but  with  appreciative 
spirit. 

Mme.  Zeisler  and  Mr.  Casals  per- 
formed with  admirable  balance  of  tone 
and  repose  the  master's  delightfully 
simple  and  graceful  variations  on  a 
theme  from  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute," 
opua  66,  which  seemed  to  give  the  audi- 
ence especial  satisfaction.  This  early 
composition  was  followed  by  the  sonata 
in  C  minor,  opus  111,  for  pianoforte,  one 
of  the  composer's  most  important  crea- 
tions, which  was  performed  by  Mme. 
Zeisler  very  beautifully 

The  concert  was  concluded  wtih  the 
C  minor  trio  for  violin,  viola  and  cello, 
from  opus  9,  published  in  the  same  year, 
1798,  as  the  Mozart  variations.  The 
players  were  Messrs.  Pochon  and  Ballly 
of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  and  Mr.  Casals. 
Music  lovers  have  numerous  opportuni- 
ties to  hear  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
but  the  concerts  of  this  association 
bring  to  notice  many  pieces  which  con- 
cert givers  neglect  either  by  reason  of 
their  comparative  unimportance  or 
through  want  of  ambition  to  study  new 
(  things.  Sometimes  the  revivals  are 
■hardly  worth  the  trouble  expended  on 
I  them,  for  like  all  other  great  men 
Beethoven  occasionally  nodded,  but  last 
j  opening's  programme  was  entirely  en- 
!  joyable,  albeit  two  of  its  numbers  be- 
;  longed  to  the  most  familiar  part  at  the 
!  Beethoven  repertoire. 


French  Pianist  Pleases.  ' 

Alfred     Cortot,     the     distinguished  i 
French  pianist,  with  the  assistance  of 
the    New   York    Symphony    Orchestra,  I 
Walter  Damrosch  conductor  .gave  in  ; 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  thg^  first  of  two 
concerts,  at  which  the  five  piano  con-  ' 
certos  of  Beethoven,  with  the  master's  , 
own  cadenzas,  are   to  be  heard  with 
himself   as   the   solo   performer.  The 
concertos  in  the  programme  last  even- 
ing were  the  first,  in  C,  the  second,  in  B 
flat  and  the  third  In  C  minor. 

Mr.  Cortot's  performances  contained 
the  qualities  of  his  style  now  fajnillar 
here.  They  had  a  delightful  clarity, 
brilliance,  much  individuality  and  fine 
coloring.  His  ambitions  and  praise- 
worthy undertaking  seems  to  meet  with 
a  warm  public  response,  as  he  had  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

lioals  Sbenk  Olves  Recital. 

Louis  Shenk,  barytone,  gave  a  song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  The  programme  was  uncommon  in 
that  it  contained  only  one  old  operatic 
air.  After  it  came  Mozart's  "Violet"  and 
Beethoven's  "New  Love,  New  Life." 
Songs  by  Russians,  ai-rangeraents  by 
i  Weckerlin  and  American  lyrics  consti- 
ituted  the  rest  of  the  list. 

Mr.  Shenk  proved  to  be  an  interesting 
singer.  With  a  voice  of  moderate  power 
and  not  very  rich  quality,  he  sang  his 
songs  with  understanding  and  taste,  two 
merits  which  are  too  often  absent  from 
song  recitals.  His  enunciation  of  Kng- 
lish  was  excellent  and  added  much  to 
the  pleasure  which  he  was  able  to  give 
to  his  audience.  The  pleasure  would 
bave  been  greater  had  his  voice  been 
capable  of  more  variety  of  color  and 
jhis  style  not  so  monotonous.  * 

j     Mme.  {Fischer  Sin^  Jievr  Sones. 

Mme.   Adelaide  Fischer,   a  BrookUni 
loprano,   who   had   sung   here  several 
imes  before,  gave  her  recital,  postponed 
rom  February  12,  yesterday  afternoon 
dt  the  Little  Theatre.    Two  manuscript: 
songs  were  in  the  list,  one.  "Secrets,"  by ; 
Otto  Fischer,  and  "To  a  Dog,"  by  Gott-  j 
fried   Federlein,    the  singer's  husbajid, 
who  was  the  accompan' -t  of  the  after-  ! 
[noon,  and  two  songs  marked  as  sung  i 
jhere  for  the  first  time,  Julius  Chaloff's  ' 
'"WandeJ-er'8  Night  Song"  and  Samuels's ! 
"Aiv  Shadow." 


'omiTreWKct 

-4    4  /\        ''  mick,  'but  she  musi. 

I  ^1  I  ...  .  for  we  only 

^    -  -    rcai".a        .s^aut    measure    of  oats. 

path'  ■  i.euiiuts.    The  public,  like  a 
large  .-uiil  loo  frien'ily  ele.pUanl,,  sat 
in    mvst:c    twUlglit.     The  cuiUins 
would  be  parted.   Alexander  vrithed, 
moving  flexiWe  paltns— his  hands  are 
uncanny.     Curtain.    Applause  from 
the  elephant  aforesaid.   Then  another 
peanut      A   pretty,    graceful  yotms 
woman  mado.  jneffaible  gestures.  Cur- 
tain.    More    peanuts    followed,  the 
—     monster    remaining   insatiable.  The 
„.:.,,  'band  kept  on  playing  under  Anselm 
Cloetzl,  getting  worse  and  -worse  as 
ricri!)  cnmpositions.  ^.j,^  evening  wore  on.    What  did  it 
1  the  composers  oififiiitiuK  as  Hfcom- all  


me.   Fisciier  sung  with  admirable} 
It  and  she  showed  intelligent  under-  I 
iding  of  the  texts  of  various  num- ' 
^  In  several  languages,  but  her  clear 
•  1  soprano  voice  was  far  better  con- 
:ied  in  such  a  song  as  Natalie  Tcrtvn- 
;il'8  "Petite  Pensee"  Uian  it  was  In 
the  delivery  of  more  ambitious  selec- 
p.'^Ons  such  as  an  air  from  Cherubtnl'a  ' 
"MedPft"  in  the  opening  group. 

I  I      lirst  All-Amcrican  foinor 
itive  artists  in  Am  ric 


,..         .  ..^   -  —        mean?  'in  comparison,  the  Fok- 

.nimoiits,  was  th"  un  sua!  and  com- m^debut  was  a  glittering  tnumph. 

.,         ^f.t      »!„      Tihe  fa;ctis  were  these:  The  baka- 
,  ciHlahle  mu.sical  evont  of  last  cvenin?.  -press-agentpd"  to  a  cer- 

\t    the   neiv   Sixt.v-thini    .Street    -Mu.sic  tain  diaajppointmeait.    "Creators  of  a 
'uU    Katlirvn    I  .fe    soprano   .lud   the. new  ant  in  dancing"  is  a  large  order 
1  tin    Wow    York.      They    are  laicue 

::ikad.v    Tr,o   de'n.ered   a    program      ^l,^^^  appr^riately  pic- 

-  ;.-iial  sncce-is.  wtl)  such  eminent  ^'Oiu-  costumes.     They  are  tooth 

.ospis  as  DecJiis  Taylor  l\i.v  Foster.)  .nice  to  look  at;  :he.  le;tn,  agiile  and 
Mana-Ziici-fl.  Harriet  Ware  Karolyn/ sai-donic  of  profile;  she,  comely. 
Wells  I'.assott  nml  ('.  Wliitiie.v  Coonih^  grtvoeiful,  light  on  her 


on  her  feet.    She  has 


iMmnaiiyiiig  tlie  so'oist  aiidtric  Tlj 
-Ikixly  Trio  liejraii  the  coucert  witH 
liliiiv  F.iirchild's  opus- 24  a  lovey  tniji 
:  !  two  '•oTtra*te'l  movpm<»uts.  TyCs!J|| 
1  th's  "Tone  S!kotc!ips  ■'  splptidid  J 
vo,l.  \\as  the  otliPi-  umulipr  lor  lh(j 

Kathryn   I,ee.  in  tine  voicp  and 


lyric  legs— literally.    Her  kneas  axe  t 
,ipo0bic.    (Tl.is  is  not  joking,  ib^t  at 
Delsartian    truth.)      But    they  are 
"intimate"   dajucers.     They  are   per  ( 
I  aesthetic  dra.wing  rooms.  TTiedr  poses  ' 
'  w-oiuld  not  offend  the  most  meticulous  ; 
of  guinea  pig.s.   Wliy  the  'big  stag-e  of ' 

.  „    ,  the  opera  H.>use-,but  it  is  foolish  to  ! 

o<»  s.vmnnthv  vith  nn.l  nurlerslanHin;^  ask  suich  fiuestions     "  nmy  ^e  re- 
hor  selections  hesan  « itb  a  ^'n^.ip      corded    thart    the    ^^^"^^  ^^^^^ 
to-r  soncs  r,M-  soprano    l.v  I'.v  l.-osterj  vartou,s  Httle  ^^'^^f  ..-^^ 
with  (hat  lifted  .Unpos-r  a.  the  „;„„oi  thoug-h  '^''^  .''^f'^fl^^^^y'^^-^^^^^^ 
Harriot   Ware  .^ccnupanipd  Miss  I.pp  .'^''tV^}  ^^V^^- 

\v^.   sin-ins   ff   thr^..    \V,,r,fe    nmnl.ers]      ^Tie  e^^™ngs  ^chema  Weswal 

n.,H<-  -The  Call  of  iiadha"  and!  1°^^^''  peanuts  and  were  duly 

•Litfe   noad   to  TJest"    th'^  ^'-rhe"^  Sakaroffs    were    popular  in 

charm;!.-  now  lyr  <■  .kmv  Mint,-  with  ti"e\r„nie^.  the  ladv  is  said  to  have  been 
\  ^'u""-  f        ,  k  Fi-auiein  Cloiilde  von  Erp.  She, 

Tl.P  KIkady  In,,  here  ^-aye  f'!'-H>or  ^  ;  j^^^^ed  the  role  of  "Sumiarun"  m 
•in  . basis  t..  the  s.  cces';  t  f  tho  f""<"ert' ^.  °  j,,^  Beinhatxi's .  product-ion  at 
with  a  spirited  and  colorful  playmc  of  Tendon  ten  years  ago.  Her  costumes  i 
Nr»ni,a-Zii.;ca's     nnlinislied    trio.     P'o"'";       piquant.    Curtain.  \ 

■loiii-'s  by  (,.  ^\^lltney  < V)onv!)s,  four  by:        ^   .  ^  — 

Oppms  Tay'or  and    fonr    by  Karolyn 
Wnll.i    Bassplt.    one    of    inIiic'i  "Xoc- 
nvnp  ■'    is    <iedicalpri    tn    Mi  is    I-pp.  ali 
.vith  the  authors  accon'panyii.ir  iheii 


R-  Richard  Al^rich 


sppctivr 
iro'.'ram. 


\>ovks.   <-inipiefi'd    the  uni(|iie 


GALEFFI  AS  MANFREDO. 

"ti'Amorc  Del  Tre  Uc"'  Repeated  br 

Chicago  Opera  Co,  i 

The  artistic  fpatnre  of,  last  cvenins's 
repetition  of  "The  Love  of  Three  Kiusti" 
nt  the  l>cxiD;rtoii  Opera  lloiise  was  the 
-in^in?;  and  actiiu  of  Carlo  Galeffi  as  | 
Maijfreiio.  Mary  Crarden  apr>eared  | 
jigain  a.«  Fiori  and  Kdwanl  .Tohnson  a.s 
Avito.  Virgilio  I.azzan  as  Ar^-hinaklo 
repeated  liis  always  sp'.end'd  perform; 
r.rice  as  the  blind  king.  Mr.  Marinuzi-.i 
conducted. 


Ilio    sakaroff   a«    Mctroi.oI  tnM. 

rloiil.lp  and  .Mpxander  Sakaroff.  the 
■  n.  inff  sensitioos  of  Knropp  tor  the 
,.t  ten  rea  s  g.ne  their  hrst  dance 
^  ■ital  in  ".Xmeri'a  at  the  Metn«pol.tau 

,^-^rn  Hons"  last  pvpnins.    Clamiin?  to,    ,  .        ,  ; 

VP  c-Vited  "a  new  avt  in  .lanciivL-"  the  !|  Cromer  Konata.  slsmificant  of  how  far( 
'  wcfi  'iers  attra<-tcd  a  Inrjrp  and  kpcn'y  ,  Beethoven  had  traveled  tn  Uie  twenty-' 

.   Ci-Pit  HeautT  ofi.ptjd  jears  of  his  lifetime  that  separate 

person  an.l  »ii  a  iT.'i>*i  i.... ju. ij  the  two  works,   and  what  a  different 
'  "    'conception  he  had  of  the  functions  and 


Tie  BeetlioveiJ  .Association 

The  Beetliovcn  Association  offered  two 
numbers  in  its  Beethoven  program  laat 
were  probably  unfamiliar  to  many  of  it 
audience  at  its  fourth  concert  in  Aeolian' 
Hall  la.<;t  evening.   These  were  the  vari- 
ation.s  in  E  flat  for  piano  and  'cello  on 
a  theme  from  Mojart'3  operat  of  "  The 
Magic  Flutii  "    (■'  Bci  Mannern  welche 
Uebe  fuhten  ")  and  the  string  trio  in 
C  minor.  Op.  9,  No.  3.   The  other  num- 
bers were  the  string  quartet  in  F  minor 
Op.  95,  played  by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet, 
and  the  piano  sonata  in  C  minor.  Op. 
Ill,  the  master's  last  sonata,  played  by  I 
Jlme.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zetsler.  | 
The  variations  were  played  by  Pabrj| 
Casal.";  and  Mme.  Blcomfield-Zei.«ler  In 
a  very  finished  and  charming  mannc. 
The  work  itself  is  early,  wholly  in  the 
conventional  eighteenth  centurj  varia-l 
tlon  i!tyle.    There  was  a  comparison  thati 
j  might   ha,ve    been   made   between  Ihiaj 
1  harmless  composition  and  the  variations! 
i  that  form  the  last  movement  of  the  greatl 


.uiiiisitivp  .isspmblac-.    Creit  hcauty  o 
and  an  a'most  outlandish  craco 
of  motion   chani.-Jp-izPd  (be  dauctu-:  of 
Mme    Sakarnff.     Th?  Uricntr-l  impu 


:  Mme.  Sakarnff.  Th?  *j'''*'"V.u  '"iv!"t\?fv  l  the  poeslbiliUea  of  the  variation  form. 
;  upon  the  ,  tylP  of  both  an,r  »  The  "  arietta."  with  it«  variation.^,  is 

arc  ;,';-;i„y;\";>t;  olh«.  sV,1;!!  one  of  the  loftiest  of  Beethoven's  inspi- 

I  rations,  one  in  which  his  creative  power 
made  m03t  potent  manifestation,  and  in 
which  the  variation  form  is  transfigured 
and  made  eloquent. 

Mme.   Bloomfleld-Zeialer's  playing  of 
tiie  sonata  was  eminently  worthy  of  the 
occasion,   the   work   of   a   sincere  and 
accomplished   artist.    Tlie  performance 
of  the  Flonzaley  Quattat  in  the  quartet 
,  ,„         I  was  admirable.     Th«  trio,  a  gracious 
■    T    •     1  ,,r,^ir.-  ihp  bj'sl  liallel  i  and  vivacious    worK,    was    played  by 
.rtnPr.     r.-ainerl  no^p.   'l^^V^'  j'"'",^^^    Messrs.  Pochon,  Ballly  ar.d  Ca*.als.  The 
astprg  in   Ki-ropc,  he  ^^'."'"'.'•f^  audience  >vas  fully  appr.--claUve. 

k    of    lparnin.2    from    the    t  liuie>e.  I 


:.lr.  h!or;f^:  iiocilrac:  t';,.  -  V'''";'- 
ncsa  of  teci.raquo,  iiis  unfailing  ihyth-, 
rnic  sense,  liis  fine  skill  in  registration 
-.nd  hts  deei>  knowledge  of  the  style 
of  the  musK-  he  was  playing  united  to 
make  hU  p«r{ormttnce  in  every  way 
masterly,  profoundly  intei-esting  for! 
lovers  of  the  organ.  His  second  i;e- 
fltal,  next  Monday  evening,  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  music  of  Bach. 
Miss  Adelaide  n»cli«r'»  Recital. 

Miss  Adelaide  Fischer,  soprano,  ear" 
a  song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  i^i 
the  IJttle  Theatre,  a  place  well  adapt-, 
for   the   occasion,    for    Misa  fischer's 
voice  is  light  and  its  power  is  small. 
She  is  a  very  serious  artist,  and  sings 
with  sincerity.    .U  does  not  appear  tliat 
she  has  in  all  respects  profited  by  the 
promlso  she  gabe  at  her  first  appear- 
ance, a  few  years  ago.    Her  voice  Is  an 
agreeable    one,    rather    limited    in  its 
range  at  both  ends,  and  Is  capable  of 
charming  expression  within  the  limits 
that  circumscribe  It.    It  la  not  at  pres- 
ent, however,  used  to  tlie  btst  advan- 
tage, in  a  wav  that  enables  It  to  count 
for  all  Its  might.    It  Is  not  under  per- 
fect control,  nor  is  it  placed  properly. 
There  Is  some  unsteadlne.^s  In  the  tones ; 
.  the  higher  ones  are  souietlmes  uncer- 
tain In  pitch.  .J    _ , 
Miss  Fl.scher's  program  was  varied  and 
'  interesting— as  varied  as  most  program."! 
•  of  song  recitals  are  nowadays.    Sne  was 
most  successful  in  songs  of  a  t*nder  or 
.such  feeling;  as  in  a  pretty  old  Italian 
song  bv  Basaani  and  a  group  of  Frencli 
Bong-s.  ■  Her  real  agility  le  not  quite  se- 
cure  enough    for   certain   passages  in 
Arne'a  "  Polly  "VViUis,"  and  the  air  from! 
Cherubim's    ^'  Medfic,"    an   air   ip.  the 
grand  style,  is  not  adapted  to  her  lior  to  | 
her  powers.  ! 

"L'AMORE  DEJ  TRE  RE"  SUNG,  j 

Third  Time  with  Mary  Garden — j 
Galll-Curci  in  "DInorah"  Tonight.  , 

llontemeazi'a  "  L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re  "  j 
was  sung  for  the  third  time  at  Uie  LiCX-  ] 
ington  last  evening,  wlOi  Miss  Garden  j 
as  its  heroine,  Messrs.  Johnson,  Galeffi  ! 
and  Lazzari  as  Uie  t'aree  kings,  and  j 
Mr.  Marinuzsi  again  conducting.  It  de-  j 
serves  remark  that  no  otbtr  opera  pre-  ; 
sented  by  the  Cidcago  star  s  has  reached  j 
a  third  hearing,  and  that  only  seven  | 
operas  among  all  tlie  twenty-nine  or  | 
thirty  productions  brought  East  are  j 
works  in  the  reper  tory  of  New  Tork's  i 
own  opera  organization. 
I  Tlie  Cliicago  Association's  perform-  1 
ances  are  virtually  sold  out  for  the  next 
few  evenings,  which  present  Galli-Curci 
tonight  in  "  Dinci  ah,"  Kalsa  tomorrow 
again  in  "  Norrna,"  Galli-Curci  and 
Ruffo  on  Friday  in  "  Rlgoletto."  and 
Crftiden,  Dolci  and  Baklanoff  on  Satur- 
day night  in  "Carmen."  S-h^X  Sun- 
day's concert  stars  at  the  Hippodrome 
are  Ralsa  and  Bonci.  . 

For  the  fifUi  and  final  week,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  Washington's  Birthday 
matinee  of  Carpenter's  "  B;-thday  of 
the  Infanta."  and  Ravel's  "Spanish 
Hour,"  tiiere  are  already  announced  a, 
repetition  of  "  Hamlot  "  next  Monday 
night,  with  Tltta  Pvuffo,  and  on  Tnes-| 
day  next  Galli-Curci  in  "  The  Barbsr 
of  Seville."   

Caruso  Utiable  to  Sing  Tonight. 

Caruso  will  not  sing  in  "-Vlanon  I^es-I 
caut"  at  the  Metropolitan  tonight,  as^ 
his  throat  i.i  still  affected,  it  la  said, , 
by  the  cold  that  kept  liim  from  ap- 
pearing in  "Marta"  a  week  ago.  At 
this  evening's  performance,  with  Aide. 
Ornate  and  Seguiola,  the  role  of  Dcs 
Crleux  will  be  taken  by  Slartinclli. 

CORTOT  PUYS~Btt  1  nuvtw. 


.f  e\-p'pssinn 

dan  in  sr.  ,         .  ,k„ 

M  SakharnlT.  who  was  born  lu  the 
i  iuHc  CbPi-sonesp,   proJ-^ih'.y   the  nvJS^ 

mantic  reiiion  in  the  world,  impressed 
.ijsprvers  as  more  -Xsiitl.-  than  l''l'r'^- 
pean  \  Scvthian  satyr,  wliosc  virility 
is  i.s  marked  as  his  virtnosity.  he  has 
n.  hipvpd  a  mastery  of  evp  y  muscle  ot 
rnp  body  which  be  has  imparted  t,,  h;s 

V 


'limhi  .lapanesp.  Siamese  and  .l:nanesc 
•  ^achprs  .a.'i  fberp  was  to  kuo.v  of  pbysi 
.  al  culture.  He  has  spent  .le'irs  in  hus- 
torical.  archiiPolofr-.-al  and  phi!os..phic.al 
-iiidv.  at  work  in  the  sreat  iniiseums  or 
Ku  onp  and  in  such  r,vt  sallenes  as  the 


Joseph  Bonnet's  Oresm  Eeeltal. 

Tiio  firtt  pa.'-t  cf  two  organ  iecitals 
arranged  tor  the  distinguished  French 
organist,  Joseph  Bonnet,  wa.s  given  j'es- 
terday     afternoon     in     St.  Thomas's 


n  one  and  in  such         LMiierw-s  as  ..■rjicma.-  ...   ^  _ 

o'lvre.  to  ppi  f-ct  his  ideas.     He  spent  |  Church,  the  church  being  well  filled  wnth 


threp  ye.irs  of  study  l)?tr.ro  publicly  pre-|  3,^  audience  deeply  Interested  in  the  per 
'DterpfctatioD  of  a  Chopin  •  fgrm.ance.    The  program  r  es  devoted  to 


spntms 
'.raltz. 


JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEKER 


SLIGHTLY  DO  DANCING. 

A  classic  in  repartee  is  Sarah  Bern- 
hai-dt's  retort  to  the  Duchess:  "Buti 
it  waus  such  a  little  one!"  meaning  her 
first-born.  A  latter-day  variation  is 
the  calm  raply  of  the  Brooklyn  girl.-^ 
TSho,  reproved  ^by  her  mother  for  a 
venial  offence— mor«  or  less— an- 
swered: "Yes,  but  only  slightly  so." 
Last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  appeeared,  and  inc.denially 
danced,  a  vouug  couple,  the  Sakhar- 
offs,  Clotilde  and  Alexander,  as  they 
u-oald  put  It  ^.-'   the  Palace.  These 


music  of  the  forerunners  of  Bach,  from 
the  eariy  fixteentb  centur>  pioneers 
down    to  immediate  predecessors, 

closing  wltii  his  own  toccata  and  fugue 
In  D  minor,  beloonging  to  his  first 
period. 

The  place  for  the  recital  was  was  welli 
chosen,  as  th»  orgran  in  th-;  church  Is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  the 
acoustic  properties  excellent.  The  ex- 
traordinarily fine  tone,  rlchnesa  and 
quality  of  the  instrument  were  employed 
hy  Mr.  Bonnet  with  cor-sumiiiate  skill 
and  with  results  of  great  beaut;-,  va- 
riety and  power.  There  were  fourteert 
composer.^  represented  on  the  piogram. 
beginning  witii  Uio  Italian,  Andrea 
Gabrlch  and  Uie  Spanish.  Cabezon. 
There  was  a  vicercare  cf  Palestrlna  s, 
one  of  his  few  organ  works,  of  a  lovely 
meditative  character;  a  "  toccala  per 
I'elavazionc,"  by  FreecobaML  like  a 
prayer;  a  vigorous  "  Prelude  ^  ague  and 
Chaconne."  by  Buxtehude,  on.;  of 
Bach's  predecessors  who  most  influenced 
him,  and  a  brilliant  little  prelude  by 
C16raniboult.  I'"or  all  the  beauty,  and 
In  some  cases  grandeur,  of  these  and 
the  other  r.umV-rs  on  the  program, 
Bach's  toccata  and  fugue  etooc.  like  a 
mountain  peak  above  them. 


French    Pianist's    PerfvnjaRSC  «T' 
Tnree  Concertos  Applauded. 

Alfred  Cortct.  the  French  pianist,  per-, 
foi-med  the  first  three  of  Beetlioven's , 
pianoforte  concertos  In  Carnegie  Hall  | 
last  iilglU,  as  he  ■■f.-WX  t^ie  remaining  two ; 
tcmoTTOW  aftwnoon,  wif.i  the  orchestr  a  | 
of  tho  3yrTn>hon;'  Society  coniiucte<l  by  , 
Walter  Damrosch.  Such  a  triple  task  as  i 
last  evening's  had  been  tried  in  a  smaller  ji 
hall  bv  Ernest  Hutcheson,  and  recently 
as  to  other  comp<K!ens  by  Mrs.  Bloom-, 
field  Zcisler,  who  last  nigiit  was  heard  ,  | 
elsewhere  In  an  e'/ciling  of  Intimate  solo ; 

and  chamber  music  <>f  Bf*"-'''''*"' ,  «*f,!," 
bv  a  nan-.esake  association.     It  'f  , 
usual  concerts  such  as  Uiese  i-wJe«<l- ^"'-J  . 

glowing  muVUplld^^y  of  thctn    that  ; 
show  how  Nev.'  York  is  becoming. or  ma^  1 
al^dy  have  become,  in  Its  vanet  arid 
f-pSf/.ed  activities,  the  new  o.pltal  of  1 
the  musical  world.  « 
Ml"  Cortot  last  evening  I 

e".|cn';f>"^.*^c^l  air  ^tiin-^c^^ul 
of    Reethoven's    earlier    period,  mu.Hlc 

I  nearer  predecessor  In  music's  royal 

But  >ecthc,v^ 
hl°s  spcciaVform  ot'lrerJive  art.  in  those  , 
yllrs"^    1700-1800,    >  epresented    by  la.t 

Bee0^ov4n's  wor  k.s'of  that  time  f;'^^^^^- 
nerhaps  the  chief  impression  Is^t  c^cr.- 
?ne  Mr.  Cortot  was  heartily  applr^u'lvti 
by'  the  house,  especially  aft»r  th<. 
concerto  Xo.  2  and  he  shared  vs.th  l.i. . 
Damrosch  the  final  recalls. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


Mcj  erbccr's   "  Plnornh." 
DlNOn.'iH.   opera   in   three   acts,    nook  by 
P^rbl^r  and  Carre,  music  by  G'f^"''' 

Uarxpstpr   Ijodov.co  Ollvleio 

•?ir?h.;.i  <"?M  ....Kdiia  Inarch 

•ancpnera  uirl  i^i^rimtwi 

Conductor   ■  •01"°  Marlnusizi 

Ap  Mes  erbeer-s  "  DInorah  "  was  one 
of  tlic  operas  in  which  Mme.  Galli-Curci 
made  her  d6but  here  and  won  .some  of 
he?  carliesi  and  most  pronounced  suc- 
cesses in  New  York,  It  .'-ecms  rather 
strange  that  the  performance  of  it  has 
been  so  long  delayed  in  the  pre.sent  sea- 
son here  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Comuanj  . 
However,  it  was  reach.: il  in  due  course 
last  night,  and  the  I.exington  Theatre 
was  full  of  enthusiasts  who  let  no  op- 
portunity pas.s  of  expressing  their  ad- 

miraUon  .ludibly.  The  t'^^'iT.^^^^^t  the  i 
ever,  was  not  one  of  the  largest  the  ] 
Chicago'  Company  has  had. 

"  Dinorah,"  of  course,  is  all  foi  wmc. 
Galli-t"urci.  There  is  I>'-<^"y  mu.slc  m 
It.  music  of  real  charm;  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  opera  of  Mejerbeei  s. 
But  it  is  liBbedded  In  large  'I'^fSf 
dullness.  The  opera.  "H^'^eovcr.  unfolds 
a  storv  so  bewildermgly  silly  tnai  R 
would  be  hard  for  adi'lt  listeners  really 
To  S  t  and  swallow  it  if  they  "nde"taod 
>v  hat  it  was  about.  The  demente^d  goat- 
herd socking  a  recalcitrant  goat,  ine 
fear-smitten''  bag-piper.  the  obscssod 
treasure-seeker,  all  are  beyond  carica- 
ture. "Xinorah  "  has  been  called  the 
most  lunatical  "pcra  ever  cornposed 
and  it  is  unquestionably  enti  ed  to  the 
di,stlnction-and  con.sldering  tlie  record 
of  operatic  lunacy,  this  is  sayinff  much 
•  If  Meverbcci-  set  out  to  .show  in 
"  DInorah""  that  he  did  not  need  the 
pageantries  of  courts  and  the  sP';<-'a.c": 
lar  tragedies  of  prophets  and  exploiers 
to  win  his  muse,  he  was  rewarded  with 
success.  Some  of  the  musl<t  has  grace. 
'.  beauty,  and  tunefulness  and,  so  far  M 
the  ex  gencies  of  the  case  P-^""'*. 
presslvlness.  For  most  people  today 
however.  "Dinorah"  is  summed  up  in 
the  ''Shadow  Song"  that  the  heroine 
sings  In  the  second  act, 

ifie  overture  is  the  only  solmcn  Mcjcr- 
beVrian  passage  In  the  opera-  This 
valuable  musical  tone  Poem  wiOi  its 
choral  "Ave  Maria,"  "'•"f^^'^'hrnCrims^ 
curtain,  its  storm  and  its  P 'K"'!',^ 
iviarrh  was  not  wasted  on  the  latc 
omeFs  ai  tho  beginning  of  the  opera 
m"  Marlnuzgi,  as  Mr.  C«mPanln  u..ed 
to  do,  saved  it  up  to  play  between  the 
first  and  second  acts,  wherc^it  could  be 
fully  ^vored  by  the  audience,  and 
where  it  was  enthusiastically  applauded 
AATnether  or  not  this  has  any  sanction  of 
tradition,  it  adds  ono  "i°re jlramatic 
sbsurdltv  to  an  opera  alreadv  o\er- 
burdened  with  absurdities;  for^tfie  over- 
ture Is  supposed  to  represent  circurn- 
stancil  that  happened  a  y<;ar  hefore  the 
opera  begims,  that  lead  up  to  it  and  that 
one  the  cause  of  all  . its  complications 

Mme.  GaJli  Curoi  was  in  exi  client 
v.;ice  and  sang  the  "^"^i'-;^'^^':'.™"e;^>- 
end  largely  in^  tune. 
Fonr  "  had,  perhaps,  not  all  the  bnui 
an^  that  tlie  old  opera  lie  hands  remem- 
ber In  >^ars  goke  by  from  greater  .•=ing- 
e«    but  it  was  sung  with  srace  and 

EHiaffrac^''  iro^^o^^^l^llrfi^^a^l 

*'  ShadOT^-  Song.'  . 
Of  the  other  members  of  the  cast,  ivin 

B  hlehlv  unpromising  Pdrt,  ["^^^"'"^ 
«Iso  little  impres.Mon  by  his  singing. 

To  the  bitter  disappointment  of 
pjrists'who  liLte  to  witness  the  despoi^- 
fne-  of  a  masterpiece,  the  goal  wa» 
pMally  excised  f  roni  the  opera.  H  s 
bL^TfIcrr^n\"th%Tog\rge 
fiver  the  torment:  that  is  immediately  to 

but  conditions  were  ex'IdenUy  not  fa^v 
orable  to  his  having  his  own  way  and 
scMcvlng  a  finished  perfoi-mance.  It 
£-o»  r,l.f  .0  fine  a  one  ps  others  that 
ha"  been  hear"d  under  h?s  direction. 
Mrs.  Fahey's  Song  BecUal. 
Airs.  T\-inifrcd  Lugrin  Fahcy  came 
from  Winnipeg.  Canada,  to  give  a  song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall  ■  a  long  way  to  come,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  New  York  has 
more  singers  than  can  well  be  heard 
Vithin  the  span  of  the  musical  season. 
But  Mrs.  Fahey  showed  the  possession 
of  a  voice  of  more  than  common  capa- 
tiUtles-a  voice  of  excellent  natural 
ouallty,  of  richness,  of  range,  and  of 
abundant  power  *t  both  extremes  and 
In  the  Intervening  part;  a  voice  pfferin.a 
sssuredly  Urge  possibilities,  and  inter 
^  Her  pVo^-am  was  of  uAsual  extent  aivi 
variety  ami  mado  large  demands  upo, 
her  artistic  resourc^f^  ,, 

O  X-on  ":^*r;.4.n„jg  le  Jour,  '  fron 
Carlo.  and  .^^P."^^.. 'Between  carr,. 
Charp.^rti.  r  s     I;f,'j'"^i,„op.  .Schumbcr, 

Itachm.vninoft  and  a  e  accompani- 
cans.  Of  the  f'"t^'^  ^rgan  by  Mrs. 
nient  WHS  Pl«>«'l5'"le  others  on  the 
■W-ard  stepheris    of  *lie^^^^,j^ 

piano         "  i-ni"> 
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sort  to  brine  ..ut  Us  b.sl  ^"'""V  «'  _ 
Kt.li  h  more  mi>;iu  !>.•  ma-'f-.  "^IS 
•  AVith  Vondun^  ('hid with  ta«V  vl" 
Uc-tiv  Yo   IsrMol  "    «he   reserved  her 
,  , wfr  and  emVh.n!..  for  <U.'  l=.tt ^'i-  Pa^t. 
,.,  that  the  impre:^slvcn.-«s  of  the  ouen- 
r,c  section  was  wtintlng-;   ""r  <"°„" 
;;?m    that    Mr«     l-'»hey-s    style  was 
rtillv   ronipotrnt         meat   the  exacting 
lomnnds  of  th.-  nlr  :i«  o  whole. 
Th"r"  wns  .;r«co   in  hor  "inKlnC 
iT  op's  "'rfl    Me.  My  noart."  though 
i  rrfo  td  prL.s89pea  were  not  executed 
th  full  eUrness  and  precision.  She 


«!ncerlty  and  directness,   

S;/a^v/J..us?c;?^nd 

-n"al'led  ""r'lVh 

iir  enough.  In  Caller  Herrln  sne 
'  !/|  sometliing  of  the  pathos  and  tragic 

liTccstiveneas  of  the  verso. 

Thrrc  Is  it  must  bo  confessed.  wa.nted 
Mrs.  Fahey's  singing  a  deeper  peno- 

ratlon  'nto  the  diverse  and  essential 

pWt  of  the  music.  She  undcrtal^os  a 
n-eator  command  of  th«  «';^'^f^''; 'f/f  "J^ 

f  expressing  that  spirit.-  The  voice  Is 

here  ln%bundance  and  with  abundant 

otontialities. 


T  his  secona   recital  yesterday 
afternoon    In    Carnegie  Hall, 
osef     Lhevtnne     grave  another 
emonstration  of  piano  playing  car- 
ied  to  a  point  of  technical  per- 
'eotlon    unequalled    by   any  living 
laster  of  the  keyboard. 
It    may    be   admitted    that    thi?  , 
ussian   lacljs   the  temperamental 
ualiiies  characteristic  of  his  race. 
Vlth  all  the  beauty  of  tone,  the  ex- 
raordinary  range  of  dynamics,  the 
variety  of  <!olor,  which  he  evokes 
ironi  the  strings,  one  misses  the 
hriU  of  inspiration  In  his  inter- 
rctations. 

He  haa  come  nearer,  however,  to 
olvlng  the  mechanical  problems  of 
he  modern  pianoforte  than  anyone 
Iso.  Indeed,  even  such  virtuosi  as 
osef  Hofmann  and  GodowskI,  not 
mention  all  the  others,  could 
earn  something  of  value  from  him 
n  attalninp-  tlie  muscular  relaxa- 
lon,  the  elimination  of  apparent 
ffort,  the  communication  of  power 
throug-h  weight  distribution,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  nowadays. 
When  technique  has  reached  such 
marvellous  development  as  In  the 
case  of  Lhevinne;  when  physical 
processes  are  so  subtly,  so  ex- 
quisitely distributed  and  balanced 
that  they  are  practically  concealed 
from  ear  as  well  as  eye.  then  tech- 
nique assumes  an  as?pect  beautiful 
in  /itself. 


CARUSO  UNABLE  TO  SING. 

tIncMI  Slnss  Instead  In  "Manon 
t«-»cant"  nt  the  Metropolitan. 

Mr.  Oaniso  has  cot  quito  rocorered 
m  lii.s  cold,  aud  Martiaclli  steipped 

0  the  breach  last  nishfc  and  saii^  the  - 
lor  rolo  in  :'-Manon  I.cscauf  at  the 
stropohtan  Opera  House.      It  is  an- 
uneed,  however,  tljat  Carnso  i.s  so  far 

the  road  to  recovery  ,th;It  he  w  il]  bn 
"r'^T,^^'^''  I-xM-formance 
I^e  Brophete"  next  Saturday,  as  an- 
mced. 

Frances  AUa  was  Manon    and  won 

1  usual  appJauee  in  the  familiar  role. " 


By  H.  t.  Krehbie 
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:  M-mis  10  pliiy  one  to  hire  an  ercUe;^l  i  u, 
lie  utilized  tiie  band  to  the  full. 
To  Play  Five  t'oncertoB 
So  Madame  Bloomfield-Zeislor  a  fen? 
iIhvs  ago,  and  so  again  M.  Alfred  Cor- 
tot  lii.st  night.  The  Prcncli  mtist.  how- 
ever, who  has  planned  a  second  cop- 
cert  to  take  place  to-morrcw  after- 
noon, i.^  pursuing  a  purpose  to  play 
live  of  Beethoven's  concertoH.  not  only 
the  three  which  are  familiar  to  our 
concert  lists;  and  by  giving  two  ©iich 
are  unknown  to  the  public,  which  he 
did  last  night,  his  appeal  seems  largely 
directed  to  the  curiosity  of  connois- 
seurs, and  as  such  will  be  more  proht- 
nble  to  them  than  to  him.  The  con- 
certos which  he  played  last  flight  were 
set  down  as  the  first,  second  and  third, 
the  last  bringing  us  upon  well-known 
ground  with  the  C  minor.  Had  histori- 
cal accuracy  been  followed  in  the 
announcement  the  concertos  would 
have  been  numbered  the  third,  second 
and  fourth,  and  it  would  probab  y  liav-c 
better  served  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  development  of  B?ethoven  B 
genius  in  this  field  of  composition  had 
the  chronological  order  been  followed. 

The  C  major  concerto,  though  the 
first  of  the   master's  set  which  was 
published,  was  the  third  in  order  of 
composition,  having  been  preceded  by 
a   work   in    E    flat,    composed  when 
Beethoven  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  years, 
in  Bonn.    This  concerto,  though  pre- 
served in  autograph  manuscript,  was 
not  published   until   included  in  the 
Complete    Edition     of    Breitkopf  & 
Hiirtel  in  1885.    The  fir»t  concerto  of 
the  master's  manhood  was  the  one  m 
B  flat,  which  was  composed  before  that 
in  C  major,  though  published  after  it. 
!  These  two  works  were  played  by  Bee- 
thoven   at   Vienna   and    Prague,  and 
with  it  and  the  one  In  C  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression, 
for    Tomaschek,    who    heard     it  in 
Prague,  has  left  an   account  of  the 
concert  at  which  he   says  that  Bee- 
thoven's playing  of  the  first  so  over- 
i  whelmed  him  that  he  did  not  touch 
'his  own  pianoforte  for  several  days. 

The  evidences  of  it.s  priority  to  t'.ie 
one  in  C  were  obvious  last  night,  not 
•only  in  the  smaller  degree  of  pith  and 
^pregnancy  in  itn  ideas  and  the  confi- 
[dence  with  which  they  were  given  out, 
but  also  in  the  more  modest  orchestral  , 
accompaniment.  Clarinets,  trumpets,  ! 
and  kettledruns,  which  are  present  in 
the  score  of  the  C  major  concerto,  are 
absent  in  the  B  flat  But  we  confess 
that  the  large,  tender,  luminous  eye 
which  looked  out  of  the  concluding 
measures  of  the  slow  movement  seemed 
to  tell  more  of  the  Beethoven  who  w>.s 
to  come  in  the  slow  movement  of  the 
G  major  concerto,  which  we  are  to 
[hear  to-morrow,  than  the  confident, 
iscintillant  Mozartian  strains  of  the 
/concerto  in  C. 

I  The  work  which  Mr.  Cortot  played 
ifirst  last  night  he  played  at  a  concert 
^f  the  Symphony  Society  on  December 
115,  1918.  Before  then  it  had  not  been 
heard  in  New  York,  to  the  best  of  our 
Iknowledge,  since  the  boy  Josef  Hof- 
jmann  played  it  repeatedly  at  his  con- 
certs in  1887-'88.  We  do  not  recall 
that  the  concerto  in  B  flat  has  been  - 
played  in  public  in  New  York  in  forty 
years,  and,  indeed,  we  think  it  likely 
that  to  Mr.  Cortot  is  due  whatever 
credit  attaches  to  a  first  performance 
in  the  metropolis.  However,  this  is 
dangerous  ground  to  tread,  for  who 
shall  speak  with  surety  on  such  a 
matter? 

What  signifies  is  that  last  night's 
laudience  was  permitted  to  give  it 
greeting,  and  that  its  sponsor  pre- 
sented it  in  a  manner  that  was  sirtgu- 
llarly  gracious  and  delightful,  if  less 
confidently  and  debonarily  than  he  had 
(introduced  the  work  which  preceded  it 
Damrosch  did  his  work  like  a  pious 
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duty,  and  the  concert  was  one  of  serene 
beauty  and  dignity. 

Sakharoffs  Dance  for  First  I 
Time  at  the  Metropolitan 

!  Alexander     Sskharoff  I 

''T.t  i?'r  '^",t  American  appearance 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  la=t  i 
night  m  a  series  of  brilliant  dances 
iheir  program  was  varied  in  it.-;  scope- 
but  as  a  rule  thefr  intei-pretations 
were  characterized  by  delicacv  rather 
f.y  uni'estrained  exuberance 
i-lotilde  Sakharoff  revealed  herself  as 
en.inentlr  an  exponent  of  pure  grace 
anJ  beauty.  Her  best  efforts  werl 
achieved  m  a  May  Day  dance  bv  Kru- 
and  in  a  Papillon"  by  Grieg.  The  lat"- 
ler  dance,  jvhich  might  well  be  con- 
sidered a  hymn  to  youth  and  spring- 
time, was  received  with  such  enthu- 
siasm that  she  was  compelled  to 
It.    Her  partner  excelled 

tl^Tr  „?"te8que  impersonations. 
In  the  Golliwog's  Cake  AValk  he  ren- 
1%?.*^  *  convincingly  realistic  interpre- 
tation of  Debussy's  bizarre,  fantastic 
fl.-^"  «-^cerpt  from  Rimsky- 
Korskaoft's  Capriccio  Espagnol,  re- 
splendent in  flamine-  musical  colors 
>uul  captivating  rhythms,  also  gave 
lum  an  opportunity  to  displav  his  art 
at  its  best. 

Bakst's  remarkable  line  etfects  and 
hold  .splashes  of  color  were  lacking  in 
ih-  costumes  and  scenic  background^ 
ich    nevertheless    disolaved  many 
c  '  .icate    and    harmonious    art  »tic  ef 
t-'.ts.    Some  of  the  bluish  gray  back- 
.  lounds  were  especiallv  effective  and 
o.g-eoiis  cloth  of  gold  costume  worn 
!>.,  <  lotiide  Sakharoff'  was  a  noteworth-- 
it'Hture  of  one  of  the  dances. 


repeat 
livelier 


1 .liumod  renuirknbic 
ling   in   the  Moyenaje 
nun     opened    Ihe  program. 
Into  the  succession  of  altitudes  which 
;  made  up  these  dances  they  succeeded 
I  in  breathing  the  spirit  of  sacred,  trail- 
']  ((uil   beautv   which    characterizes  the 
'  work.K   of   Giotto,   Fra   Angelico,  Bot- 
1  ticelli  and  the   other  great  medieval 
\,  Mrlists.    As  a  contrast  to  this  Bome- 
1  Wiiat    sober    opening    tliey    gave  a 

inaeiiiliccntly  spirited  rendition  i>f 
K  hopin  's  A  Flat  Valac,  at  the  coi  - 
elusion  of  the  program. 

riie  dancers  were  ably  accompanir  ' 
by  seventy  members  of  the  Nov 
S^  111  phony  Orchestra,  led  by  Dr.  An- 
sclii.  Goetzl.  In  addition  to  the  nc- 
conipaniments  the  orchestra  played 
Poethoven's  "Errmont"  overture  and 
Snu  tana's  rollinnf,  sonorous  symphonia 
poem,  "Vltava."  Miss  Luba  Alcxan- 
(iipwska  played  the  piano  accompani- 
I'lei  '     o  the  f'liopiii  valse. 


MKVROVOLl'lWS    OPKB-X   lIOUbE— 'TABS!- 
I  AI,.  '  oportt  by  Wag  opr. 

.\iufoita»  Clarence  Wliitebijl 

TiliirftI  I'aolo  Anonlfin 

iriirnemana  l>eon  Itothlcr 

P:irsif(il....  Oi-vlllp  narn.lil 

KMnsrsor  Adauio  Ulrtiir 

Knudry  .Mmc.  Miirgardt  -\Intz(*nnu(T 

■V  Voice....  M)k9  Jeannp  Oordou 

l«t  Kniebt  of  (Jie  Grail  Angclo  BmW 

-nrl  Kniffht  of  the  Or»il  I-oiils  iJ  AnKclo 

i  1»t  KdqiUrc  Mis*  Mary  Kills 

L'Dd  KB(|Ulrs  MUs  Francos  Ingriiin 

;>nl  Ksqulre  Octave  Diia 

4lh  Esquire  Mario  Laurent! 

I''lower  Girls— Misses  .Mnrte  .SuikIcHus.  Mary 
Bills.  Itarmondee  D*lnunois,  .Mary  MellUlj, 
-Marie  Tiffany  and  i'rancea  Ingram. 

While  newsboys  were  screaming 
through  the  streets  their  extras  making 
known  the  President's  official  announce- 
ment of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  a 
great  audience  sat  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  listening  reverently  to  the 
ineffably  beautiful  music  with  which 
itlchard  Wagner  had  hymned  the  holi- 
ness of  Good  Friday.  For  it  was  Good 
P'riday,  April  6,  3917,  and  when  dial 
audience  passed  out  into  the  street  it 
knew  that  the  strains  of  Wagner's  scores 
would  be  heard  no  more  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  till  the  arrogant 
tongue  of  Prusslanlsm  was  stilled  and 
Europe  misht  once  more  sleep  in  peace. 

Artur  Bodanzky  conducted  that  per- 
foormance.  Mme.  Margaret  Matzeriauei 
sang  Knndry  and  Clarence  Whitehill- 
was  the  AmfoHas.  Yesterday  ali-crnoon 
the  music  diuma  and  these  three  re- 
turned to  the  Metropolitan  stase.  but 
with  a  difference.  Because  the  ears  of 
loyal  Americans  .■5till  shudder  at  the 
sound  of  the  Teutonic  tongue  the  sacred 
festival  drama  was  given  inTSnglish  in 
a  new  translation  especially  made  for 
this  proddction  by  Henry  Edward  Kreh- 
biel. 

No  Germans  were  concerned  in  the 
performance.  Mme.  Matzenauer  was  an 
Austrian,  but  has  been  inoculated  with 
.'i.merican  citizenship.  Mr.  Bodanzky  is 
a  Bohemian.  At  least  nine  of  the  singers 
were  Americans  born.  One  was  a  Bel- 
gian, one  a  Pole.  Only  thi  music  was 
German.  Even  the  story  w-hlch  Wagner 
adapted  from  the  epic  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  the  minnesinger,  was  ori- 
ginally Keltic  and  subsequenLly.  In  part 
at  least,  English  and  still  more  French. 
We  may  soothe  our  souls  by  forgetting 
alj  about  Wolfram  and  remembering 
Robert  Boron  and  Christien  de  Troyes, 
who  preceded  him  in  the  use  of  the 
legend. 

The  audience  yesterday  was  commen- 
surate with  the  capacity  of  the  theatre. 
It  was  an  interested  ai^sembly,  absorbed 
at  times  but  operatic  in  its  determina- 
tion to  applaud  anything  and  everything, 
even  the  spectacle  of  the  imitation  of 
the  Last  Supper.  Its  largest  enthusi- 
aem,  however,  was  reserved  for  Jlr. 
Bodanzky,  who  was  regarded  apparently 
as  the  fountainhead  of  authority  on  the 
interpretation  of  W'agner. 

Cn<»  In  the  Score. 

The  revival  of  "Parsifal"  offered  so 
many  matters  for  critcal  consideration 
that  nothing  is  now  possible  but  a  super- 
ficial enumeration  of  Items.  Since  Mr. 
Bodanzky  received  first  honors,  let  him 
have  first  coromenl.  Many  cuts  had 
been  made  in  the  score,  yet  the  repre- 
eentation,  which  began  at  1 :30  sharp, 
concluded  at  5:45.  The  first  act  used 
10  occupy  one  hour  and  forty  minutes 
under  Alfred  Hertz.  Wit  hall  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky's  cuts  it  occupied  yesterday 
about  one  hour  and  thirty-eight  minutes. 

The  conductor  stretched  his  phrases 
out  in  lingering  sweetness  or  agony  and 
broadened  his  tempi  througUout  the 
drama.  So  that  time  and  space  were 
one,  even  as  they  were  in  the  realm  of 
the  Grail,  and  many  pages  of  the  less 
inspired  portions  of  the  score  moved 
heavily  on  leaden  feet.  Furthermore, 
loo  much  of  the  time  the  volume  of 
brehestral  tone  was  too  generous.  Frc- 
jquenlly  voices  were  buried  in  the  mass 
of  sound  and  often  dialogue  which 
iniight  otherwise  have  been  intelligible 
was  lost  to  the  ear. 

.\ccepting  Jlr.  Bodanzky'.s  i-eading  as 
he  gave  it,  however,  there  was  much 
inerit  in  the  beauty  of  the  orchestral 
i  quality  and  in  the.  elasticity  of  the 
'  nuancin'g.  THe  results  of  the  labors  of 
1  Giullo  Setti  in  the  preparation  of  the  im- 
)  pcrtant   choral    portions   of  the  work 

iwere  admirable.  But  here  again  some- 
thing of  'the  true  effect  was  lost  through 
heavy     tempi.       Perhaps     the  flower 
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.maidens  ouxln  lo  l.i-  ■  .k' •  i     I  from  the  I 
:  general  pralne.     They  were   vocally  a 
very  weak  hovy  of  sisters.    They  were 
very  awkwardly  costumed  and  still  move 
awkwardly  grouped. 

(i{  Mr.  krehblers  new  PJngllsh  version 
much  can  bo  said  In  commendation.  The 
author  has  translated  Wagner  almrr  t 
I  literally  ^vlTort-Ter  he  could  do  so  iinnp 
at  the  same  time  fit  the  KngllfSh  to  thi'  ^ 
miislo.     Ul.s  text  Is  generjilly  smooth 
nnd  singable.  It  Is  mCstly  In  the  Irrogul-'ir 
■  blank  verse  of  Wagner,  but  In  certain 
iiiproprlflte  passages  easily  pHRHes  Into 
ihyme.    It  Is  alWHys  dignified  and  has 
lllerary  f|uallty.    Occanlonally  It  ahovv.s 
a  nice  appreciation  of  linguistic  differ- 
ences,  as  In  the  translation  of  "Kundry 
kommt"  by  "Kundry  tie."   The  natural 
translation  would  have"  been  lit-^rol.  liut 
VVagner  used  a  very  shprt  note  U 
verb   and   "  'tis"   fits   It  better  . 
"comes,"  which  asks  for  more  duralio.. 
than  "kominl.  ' 

AK'hat  of  the  gain  to  the  auditor?  It 
must  be  confessed  that  It  was  easier  to 
understand  the  text  of  "Parsifal"  when 
it  was  sung  in  German.  Mhch  could  he 
understood,  e.«ipeclally  In  the  dellver>'  of 
Mr.  Harrold,  of  Mr.  Rothier  and  Mr. 
Whltehlll.  The  Frenchman  was  just  an 
successful  as  the  Americans.  Mme. 
Matzenauer  was  understandable  -in  de- 
clamatory passages,  but  less  .so  fh  can- 
tilena. Tran.slated  opera  did  not  receive 
a  triumphant  vindication  by  yesterday's 
performance.  Probably  none  of  those 
concerned  expected  that  it  would.  The 
employment  of  English  was  an  evasion 
of  a  dangerous  adventure. 


Scenic   Attire   Xs  Nctt. 

The  scenic  attire  of  the  work  new. 
A  pair  of  curtains  de(;orated  with  pic- 
tures of  the  bearer  of  the  sacred  spear 
and  the  holder  of  the  Graile  opened  upon 
each  change  of  scene  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  act.  There  was  no  mechan- 
iciil  panorama  of  progress  from  the 
scenes  proceeding  the  hall  of  the  grail 
to  the  hall  itself.  The  curtains  closed 
and  remained  closed  till  the  scenes  had 
been  shifted.  One  of  Wagner's  finests 
effects  was  thus  lost. 

The  woodland  lake  of  the  first  scene 
had  become  a  cold  and  forbidding  moun- 
tain sea  walled  in  by  iron  heights.  The 
hall  of  the  Grail  was  a  massive  cham- 
ber, with  ponderous  columns  and  a  chill- 
ing color,  upon  which  the  white  robes, 
scarlet  cloaks  and  gold  helmets  of  the 
knights  made  vivid  scars.  The  tower 
of  Klingsor  -ivanted  all  the  vasty  mys- 
teries of  the  old  set. 

The  magic  garden  was  a  gaudy  de- 
sign by  an  over  educated  landscape 
architect,  much  given  to  pagodas  and 
gilt  gingerbread.  Kundry  was  revealed 
in  a  pavilion  tar  back  in  the  center  of 
the  stage,  where  the  enlightening  kis.'^ 
was  performed  in  modest  retirement. 
There  was  no  tragic  wreck  of  the  gar- 
den when  Parsifal  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  but  another  curtain  inten'entlon, 
a  gauze  curtain  through  which  the  de- 
parting spear  was  beheld  as  through  a 
glass  darkly. 

Nor  was  there  much  of  the  mood  of 
Wagner's  Good  Friday  spell  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  third  act.  In  fact  Mr. 
Urban  seemed  to  have  lost  himself  and 
Ills  impasslonlstc  power  in  the  demair 
on  Monsalvat.  The  lighting  was  gen- 
erally good,  albeit  the  lights  were  ex- 
ceedingly restless  and  injected  a  dis- 
turbing element  into  several  of  the 
pictures. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  indi- 
vidual impersonations.  Mme.  Matzen- 
auer's  Kundry  was  good,  but  less  Im- 
pressive than  it  used  to  be.  The  same 
must  be  said  of  Mr.  WliitehiU's  Am- 
fortas.  Perhaps  in  future  representations 
both  will  improve.  Mr.  Harrold  was  not 
an  ideal  Parsifal,  but  his  essay  at  the 
role  was  decidedly  praiseworthy.  For 
the  passionate  outbur.'t  of  the  second  act 
he  lacked  the  stentorian  middle  register, 
but  he  delivered  the  whole  of  the  third 
act  with  much  beauty  of  tone  and  style 
Mr.  Rothier's  Gumcmanz  was  commend- 
able, thougli  hardly  as  weighty  .as  pos- 
sible in  some  passages. 


GENiA  FONARIOVA  HEARD. 


Russian  Soprano  Sings  Art  Songs 
Admirably   In  Aeolian  Hall. 

Genia  Fonaiiova.  a  Russian  .soprano 
of  the  Eriissels  Monnaie  and  tiie  London 
Opera  House,  w'no  reached  tliis  country 
during  the  war,  gave  a  recital  of  artistic 
quality—art  songs,  not  folk  songs,  in- 
dt,ed— in  Aoollan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  singer,  of  dark,  oval  type, 
1  recalling  the  Madonnas  of  the  burnished 
I  geld  ikons,  gave  other  tiian  her  native 
!  music.  Handel's  air  from  "  Acis  and 
Galatea  "  In  English,  several  of  old 
Italian  and  Gounod's  "  O  ma  lire  im- 
mortelle "  in  FYench.  Her  lyrics  i-:. 
eight  Russian  composori5  were  remaT!-.- 
ahle.  esneciall.v  one  of  Moussorgsky'e 
rolled  "Parasha's  Reverie  and  Dance.", 

Here  Mme.  Fonarlova  sang  most  ad- 
mirably, whole-heartedly,  the  full,  un-  i 
forced  tones  like  strokes  upon  Kremlin 
bells.  Her  concert  was  .a  welcome  re-  ' 
minder  that  Russian  nmsic  is  not  merely  , 
:i  reflection  in  nature,  but  a  crystal-  i 
lization  in  art  of  the  .'spirit  of  a  great.  ' 
iiurnble  people. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


■'  Parsifal  "  in  EnvlUh. 

. '.S;!"AL.  A  "  Cc.";seciatio:ifll  FesviVs!- 
Ui  three  acts  nr.'l  six  scenes.  Now 
(wsloii,  ill  Engllf*. ,  frora  the  ocniltoa6i '.^ 
text  by  ri.  E.  iCi-ehlil*-l.  Mui:!c  i,y  K'cl!- 
tijd  ^Vaener.    At  the  Motroijolltaii  trpeiu 
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J  Rayir.onde  Delsiunois 
1  . . ?Jn rgurot  Kcmtiluo 

I  .\lai:«j  llffany 

I  Ji'annc  tiordoti 

Conductor— Artur  Bodanzky. 

^Vagner's  "Parsifal"  '^a.n  given  yes- 
'ay  afternoon  at  the  Metropolitan  ( 
■..a  House  for  the  first  time  Blnce 
V  United  States  began  Us  pert  In  the 
■n«r.  There  was  a  ver>'  large  audience, 
tiich  an  audience  as  the  perfornfances 
of  "  Parsifal  "  in  days  gone  by  used 
fo  attract.    The  best  previous  perforni- 

•  was  on  Good  Friday.  1917,  April 
the  day  tlie  United  States  entered 

.     wa  r. 

Ji    was    in   many   ways   a  different 

•  r'y.rBlfal  "  that  was  heard  yesterday, 
it  WES  given  In  English,  in  a  transla- 
tion made  for  tiie  Metropolitan  Opera 
C'>nipany  by  XI.  1^.  Krehbiel.  All  the 
important  singers  in  the  cast  were  new 
to  it  except  Mniu.  Matzenauor,  the 
Kurdry,  and  Mr.  Claroncc  'Wliitohlll. 
tlio  Amfortas.     Both   of   these  artists' 

)1;  part  in  the  Inst  previous  perforin- 
•■,  and  Mr.  Boilanzliy  now.  as  then, 
••'.iucted.    There  w/is  a  completely  new 
nlc  decoration  for  the  murio  drama. 
;.  most  lmporta>nt  of  all.  there  had 
a   rcstudy    of    the   work,    a  nev.' 
ideratlon  of  the  problems  that  t,o|ft- 
■it     conductors     and     slngtrr,  the 
.idlnB." 

u'j  performance  was.  on  the  whole,  a 
one,  though  different  in  Important 
iccts  from  tl)Ose  that  this  public  has 
'  n    accustomed    to.     The    most  Iro- 
lant   of   the   new    features   was,  of 
:  se.  the  Engltsli  in  which  the  sing- 
was  done.    Horaclhlns  Vv'as  said  last 
.■  '-fvjay    in    (his    nev.'spaper    about  the 
rr.'.iility  of  tin:  translation  made  by  Mr. 
Krchbi'-I.     It  will  1-e  put  easily  at  the 
lio;i(i  of  "  S'aisital  "  translations  in  the 
dignity,  beauty  and  appropriateness  of 
the  diction  employed.     It  is  a  piece  of 
literature,  the  work  of  a  ischolar,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Wagnerian  drama  for  many 
yoars,  a  musician  a^j  we.l  as  a  literary 
man,  thus  cognlEant  of  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  aesthetic  requirements  of 
such  a  tranpl.'ition.    It  may  be  said  that 
!1  meets  a  very  high  test  of  a  translation 
I!!  not  reading  or  sounding  like  one.  but 
liki-  a  piece  of  English  verse  written  for 
t'-  .-■pecial  purpo.-'e. 

'his  "  Pr.rsifal  "  come.s  at  once  to  the 
of  English  opera  to  an.swer  the  ques- 
How  much  was  understood  by  the 
f;ners ;  in  how  far  d'd  It  meet  one 
-  f.'e  chief  performances  In  the  vemac- 
'.       by  mal-ing  itself  Intelligible?  The 
.-  er  will  probably  depend  on  a  num- 
of  different  thing.-^:  in  what  part  of 
house  it  was  heard,  !iow  heavy  tlm 
i.estration    was    In    any  particular 
'PfCe,  and  v,-hat  .singer  was  singing. 
Harrold.  a.s  Pp.r.-ifal,  made  himself 
'   understood  of  any  of  the  singer.i ; 
English  diction  Is  excellent,  and  es- 
■;illy  when  he  wa;;  siipported   by  a 
tly  .«icored  oroliestra  line  after  line 
his   speeches   could    be  imderstood. 

\Vl-,'.te"uill.  the  Amfortas,  was  also 
mnny  pas.sages  easil.v  inteillRtbl'^. 
jB  na'.Mrai  that  th«  lingllsh-speak- 


ilkinWation  of  how  so  accomplished  a! 
•  i')!-  can  find  liimself  in  a  part  '-o 
til-.!  oughly  .-^tiange  to  him  as  this  on- 
niiiKt  be.  „       ,  r  ,1 

In  tbo  garden  ■cene  the  choitis  of  the 
flov/er'  .'!rls  was  a  little  acidulous :  and 
doubtless  will  sweeten  with  greater  i 
practice.  The  trail  knight,-  ."jang  well.j 
though  ce:tain  dan."rf-rous  passages  in 
intonation  were  not  always  .successfully 
passed.  .     ,  ^  ' 

The  ncTi'  .-<:cnery  in  large  part  com-. 
nfan<is  Gdmlration.  It  ■  Parsifal  ' 
sensed  by  an  entirely  new  imagination. 
There  is  a  special  curtain  used  befoiL 
all  the  scents,  after  the  r.aising  of  the 
familiar  gold  brocade;  a  dim  fantasy  of 
TItniel's  .  vision,  Par.sifal  lioldlng  th.- 
speai-  and  gazing  in  ecstasy  upon  a  slim 
figure  with  the  glowing  grail,    i  _  , 

There  wa."  disappointment  for  some  in 
the  sfetling  of  the  first  scene.  This 
should  be  '  a  forest  glade,  over  wliioli 
the  surrounding  tree-;  cast  a  shade  whic!) 
lends  it  solemnity  without  gloom.  •  *  ♦ 
From  the  middle  foreground  there  i.s  a 
gradual  slope  c'.ownward  to  a  deep-lyiug! 
forest  lake." 

There  is  no  "  forest  glade."  There  Is  a 
single  line  of  inll  trees  whose  lowest 
branches  interlace  so  as  to  form  sym- 
metrical Oothic  arches:  the  effect  isi 
less  of  a  foics*.  glade  Than  of  a  instic 
arbor  in  natural  wood.  The  lake  is 
there,  but  net  i  "  fore.«it  lake."  - 
further  shore  is  a  rugged  rocky  cliff 
and  on  its  preen  .•;urlii<'.e  (here  .':ec;.) 
to  float  ice  floes— yet  this  cannot  be  in 
th^  mountains  of  Gothic  Spain,  where 
-Monsalvat  stands.  For  most  tlie  beau- 
tiful forest  gl?.de  of  the  old  setting,  with 
its  real  forest  hike,  is  the  truer,  moroi 
imaginative  picture.  ' 

The  Hall  of  the  Grail  is  superbly 
figured  in  the  new  scenerj-.  Tlvi  cupola; 
is  suggested  rather  than  shown,  sup- 
ported bv  Iialf  u  dozen  gigantic  col- 
umns. The  wall  surface  seems  a  deli- 
cately tinted  dull  mosaic.  The  whole 
effect  is  finer  and  mor^  architectural 
than  that  of  the  old  .setting.  I 

Kllngsor'.s  castle  shows  a  massive 
wail,  beyond  which  is  seen  only  tho| 
green  glowing:  sky.  Tliere  is  no  "room," 
but  a  curious  sort  of  pulpit,  in  whic!i 


v^lingsor  v.-orks  hi:^  magic,  overlooking 
1  deep  pit  toward  the  audience  and  look- 
ing into  space  beyond  the  wall.     It  is 
all  curious,  inexplica bie.  and  p.'^rhaps  it 
ought  to  be.    When  this  scene  vanishe>; 
the  magic  g.irden  that  appears  is  richly 
a{lorned   witli   strange   blooms   like  gi- 
gantic harcbclla,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet. 
Rich  draperief-  of  blo.ssoms  hane  from 
the  trees.    There  are  t'le  suggestior-^  of  ; 
.\rabie  ornament  on  tlie  stonework  and  i' 
:he  castle  wall.     In  the  middle  of  the  j 
garden    is    a    little    domed    pagoda,    in  ! 
which  Kundry  appear.*,  when  her  time.  ' 
comes.    Against  the  sky  lies  the  sharp  ; 
outline  of  a  snow-clad  mountain. 

Tnc  demolition  of  the  castle  and  the  j 
garden   c.t   Parsifal's   exorcism   is  pre- 
sented niuie  subtly  than  in  the  old  scenic  1 
version.    Wiien   the  crash  conies,  com-  ■ 
plete    darkness    supervenes :    then,    as  j: 
through  B    torn  mist,  'Parsifal   is   seen  I 
dimly  with  the  spear  erect,  saying  his  ji 
last  words  to  the  prostrate  Kundry.  j 
Once  more  there  is  a  new  touch  in  the  | 
scene  of  Gumemanr.'s  hut  as  the  tliird  i 
act  opens.   It  Is  beneath  a  beetling  cliff,  i 
On  the  other  side  is  the  edge  of  o  dark 
forest:  between  them  rolling  hills,  clad 
in  vernal  green,  stretching  away  to  * 
distant  mountain. 

Tl'iere  was  plenty  of  applause  after 
the  second  act,  and  the  chief  singers  as 
v.ell  as  those  otherwise  largely  con- 
cerned   in   the  perfoimanco  came  and 

hdWod.  _  ' 


By  James  Gib 


ing  singers  should  be  most  successful  in 
this— though  there  have  been  occasions 
when  they  l-.ave  not  been.  Mr.  P.othier 
WHS  unfortunatel.v  not  able  to  get  man> 
of  ills  Engllsii  phrases  over  the  foot- 
lights. Those  he  did  were  marked  not 
unnaturally  by  more  or  less  French 
accent.  TS or  was  Mrae.  Matzenauer  uni- 
forml.v  successful  in  her  diction  or  her 
pronunciation.  So  far  as  at  least  one 
listener  was  concerned,  the  total  number 
of  comprehended  lines  was  disappoint- 
ingly small.  Word.M,  phrases.  were 
often  to  be  caught:  a  whole  line  or  a 
v.'liole  sentence,  unfortunately,  rather 
seldom. 

The  performance  had  much  Ihat  was 
fine:  it  could  not  in  .ill  respects  bear 
comr.arison  with  the  be.st  that  are  re- 
membered at  the  Metropolitan  since 
l!tO?.,  but  so  many  of  the  ca?t  were 
new  in  their  parts  lha.t  much  Improve- 
nifciit  may  be  expected  from  greater 
familiarity. 

Mr.  Bodanzk:.  's  conducting  is  as  mas- 
terly t'uroughout.  Ho  gave  a  perform- 
ance of  the  orchestral  .score  of  great 
richness,  flni.'h  of  detail  and  beauty  of 
tone.  It  WHS  rc-markable,  as  it  was  in 
otli»-r  days,  for  the  great  sltill  with 
which  he 'kept  it  below  the  voices,  never 
o\  er\(  hcimmg  ttioni.  smd  yet  moving  in 
a  ceaseless  dramatic 'flux,  reeching  an 
infinitude  of  dr'namio  gradJitions  and 
ciiniajccs  ar.d  of  eloquent  expression.  > 

Mr.  Harrold.  if  not  the  most  iniprc?- 
fcive  of  Parslfals,  acted  with  great  skill 
And  undei  standing  and  sang  well, 
tliough  perhaps  he  is  not  so  much  at 
home  in  this  music  as  in  that  of  an- 
otlier  kind.  Mr.  'Wniitehlirs  .Vmforlas 
is  well  remembered  ,ind  is  as  fine  a-s 
ever.  Mme.  Mat;:enauer  is  perhaps  not 
BO  siicce.«!.'fnl  as  Kundry-  as  she  is  in 
some  oth'M-  iiarts.  Passages  of  th.e 
tnuBic  seem  high  for  her ;  and  in 
iplaccs  wheie  she  needed  an  equable 
rnez-.ia  voce,  as  in  the  temptation 
scene,  her  voice  was  unsteady.  Mr. 
P'  f1  ier's  impersonation  of  Gurncmpn;-. 
:nc.'t  Interestiiis  one.  ■-mpathetio. 


''PARSIFAL"  SUt 

"Parsifal"  mis  aung  for  the  first 
time  in  EJng-lish  at  the  matinee  yes- 
terday in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  lieapd  for  the  first  time 
since  April,  1917,  wiien  we  entered 
into  war  with  Germany.  Richard 
Wagner,  the  composer  of  "Parsifal." 
was  toorn  in  Saxony.  He  fled  from 
Dresden  during  tlie  insurrection  of 
1849.  He  was  a  revolutionist.  If  he 
were  alive  to-day  and  in  America 
pro(baibly  he  -would  (be  de(ported  in  one 
of  the  Anardhists'  arks.  We  mention 
this  to  '^ow  the  maudlin  "patriotism" 
that  made  demonstrations  against  this 
radical  thinker,  v/ho,  no  doubt,  would 
have  'been  iiTLprisonesd  by  the  "liberal" 
Hohenzollerns,  who  disliked  his  music 
more  than  bis  politics. 

But  the  imibecile  agiUtlon  has  sub- 
sided. The  high  cost  of  dying  is  par- 
,  amount,  and  Manager  Gatti-Casazza 
j  felt  emiboldened  to  make  a  reproduc- 
'  tion  of  "Parsifal"  as  a  musi-cal  dove 
j  from  the  Noah's  ark  on  Broadway,  a 
i  feeler  of  the  pulbllc  pulse  and  weather. 
I  He  was  Justified  in  his  courage  on 
I  this  occasion,  for  the  auditorium  was 
icrowdeki  to  the  doors  wifh  a  Caruso, 
'.  a  Zaza,  audience  in  size,  though  more 
reverential,  one  of  those  pious  audi- 
ences which  enjoy  their  Lenten  reli- 
gious services  vicariously.  They  go  to 
pray,  but  remain  to  listen.  .There  are 
more  ways  than  one  to  whip  the  devil 
around  the  stump. 

The  half-gods  go  wfhen  the  real 
deity  appears,  and  after  Wagner  all 
the  diluted  stuff  of  Italian  and  French 
concoction  btayily  dosed  with  Wag- 
nerian thetme.'^.  colors  and  formulas, 
seetns  lean  and  sour  when  the  giant 
of  the  music-drama  twangs  his 
mighity  lyre.  Since  his  death  no  man 
has  ibent  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  Now. 
"Parsifal"  is  not  his  masterpiece.  The 
book  ranges  from  the  sublime  to  the 
slimy,  from  a  sickly  inanity  to  theo- 
logical bric-a-brac.  The  colors  of  the 
score  are  faded  in  comparison  with  the 
splend' '  troiplical  blaze  of  "Tristan"  or' 
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by  a  genius,  w-iio,  even  in  the  twilic 
of  his  .powers,  reveals  the  foi-mida; 
clawB  of  the  lion.    However,  this  i^^ 
not  the  moment  to  discuss  tQie  music 
which  we  expect  to  do  next  Sunday.  ' 

wa.s  not  an  atmospheric  "Parsi- 
fal.   In  fact,  its  major  df^fect  was  the 
lack  of  genuine  atmosphere,  poetic  or 
musical.   This  doesn't  mean  that  ec- 
stasy w  asnot  achieved.    It  was.  But 
It  dldB't  permeate  Arttir  Bodanzky'.s 
intenpretation,   it  seldom   settled,  a, 
benison  on  the  singers,  while  there' 
were  Jarrinrr  notes  in  lighting,  stage! 
management  and  the  new  scenic  in- 
vestiture.     The    "acting  scenery," 
whidh  accompanies  Gurnemanz  andi 
Pansifal,  was  omitted,  a  front-drop 
curtain  in  a  false  proscenium  being 
sulbsitituted.    To  be  sure,  this  "sacrod"  i 
opera  doesn't  depend  on  the  panorama 
of  woods  anid'  caverns.  Nevertheless, 
we  missed  this  detail.     The  reason 
given  for  its  excision  was  a  technical 
one.    Moving  scenery  is  i>erilous  to 
handle.    It  gets  stuck  in  the  grooves 
At  'Bayreuth,  at  that  Holy  of  Wag- 
nerian   Holies,    we    have    -witnessed  j 
sueth    mortifying    smash-upe.      Mr.  I 
Joseirtj  Urban  has  painted  a  vague 
tapestry  effect,  with  dim  figures  of 
Pansifal  and  Titurel  at  either  side. 
Suffused  lighting  evokes  atmosphere.! 
Yet  the  old-fashioned  "verwandlung" 
is  more  dn  the  key.  ( 
The  first  scene,  a  forest  near  a' 
lake,  needs  more  perspective  to  make 
it  asfylcturesque  as  it  should  be.    It  is 
too   close,   too   huddled.     It  recalls 
Arnold  Boecklin,  the  SwiscB  jjalnter  olt 
the  famous  Isle  of  the  Dead.  More 
imagination  is  Klingsor's  enchanted 
castle,  -with  the  ne>cromancer  on  h'S' 
sinister  ramparts.    The  curve  of  the 
stone  battlement  is  an  artistic  stroke, 
leading  tihe  eye  to  the  soft  blue  of  tha 
sky.    The  master  eunuch — who  sings 
bass — sits  high  as  he  summons  the 
"hag  of  hell."    The  scene  dissolves  in 
steam  as  tlie  magic  gai-den  comes  to 
vieiw,    filled    with    S'illy    geese  who; 
wouldn't  tempt  a  Bill  Bryan,  so  pal-  | 
paJbly  are  they  creatures  of  operetta. 
This  scene  is  not  appealing.    It  is  too 
crowded  with  extraneous  things.  The 
landscape  is  dotted  with  a  belvidere,  | 
staircases,  queer  flowers,  hieratic  and  I 
iVhallic  emJblems,  structures  of  the  sort 
you  see  on  the  slopes  of  Marienbad'sl 
anxious  hills.    The  color  scheme  is 
too  excessive,  too  aggressively  yel-i 

lowish.  The  flowers,  the  vegetation 
are  obviously  "papery;"  nothing 
seems  real,  not  the  crumbling  of  the 
fairy,  spectacle  when  Klingsor  loses 
his  lance  of  destiny. 

But  the  Teniipie  of  the  Grail  is  im- 
pressive, perhaps  too  sbmlbre  because 
of  insufficient  lighting,  though  sug-  \ 
gestive  of  magniflcent  distances,  with 
huge  column.s,  exfoUated  at  their  bases,  j 
the  King's   throne  seat — rather  say 
pulpit — a  striking  ornamental  note.  The 
spring-green  meadows  where  operates 
the  Good  Friday  spell  we  didn't  see. 
Confused,  unsteady  focusing  of  lignts 
iveakened  t)he  general  efCect  of  the 
Grail  episode.  There  is  nothing  intrin- 
sically difficult  about  the  handling  of 
the  Mannerchor  Knights,  yet  nothing 
was    convincing.      Atmosphere  re- 
fused, unlike  Kundry,  to  be  conjured 
up.    One  reason  why  the  scene  of 
Kundry  and  Parsifal  was  pale,  remote, 
lacking  in  dramatic  signiticance,  was, 
the  position  of  the  pagoda,  or  belvi-; 
dere,  wherein  the  lovely  witch  and  the, 
'ou.ipon  youtu  sit,  lie  or  sprawi.  They 
•art!  too  xar  up  eiage  to  De  cltariy^ 
'iieaM  or  aeniicd.    ino  unisned  siug- [ 
ing  of  JViaigarete  iMa.tzeiiu,uti  bouiw^cd  t 
6U!ouuv-a.      That    lover's    gratto , 
should  be  letched  nearer  Ine  loot- 
iigiiis.     'I'ne  lOoyish   voices   in  the 
cupoia,  as  well  as  the  "a  capeiia"  of  ' 
lu*  Chorus,  was  not  aiwaysj  true  to 
pitclh;  a>ui,  lha.1,  IS  luciututaji  to  most! 
penonmancts  of  "Parsitai." 

The  nejo  was  euacLta  by  Oreille  i 
JiarrolO.   it  should  Lie  suiig  oy  a  malei 
tjop'iuno.    Mr.  iTLarioid,  wiiosu  ii.iimish 
diction  was  lauitiess,  is  not  Parsuai. 
xle  IS  not  a  ueioic  tenor.    He  has  an 
agreeaoie   lyric   voice,    weu  trained, 
aiuooin  in  unlivery,  but  as  an  actor 
aiid  singer  he  lacKS  distinction.   He  is 
i  more  at  tase  in  iig-hcer  opera.   He  re-  : 
'  aeoniDled  Cieupauas  robust  bath  rub- 
bers in  Mr.  laadiey's  opera.    He  was 
evidently  not  a  member  of  the  va- 
cuum caoir  at  JUontsaxva.  Parsiphal- 
uc,  but  not  mystical.    The  outourst  I 
alter  Uie  iatai  Kiss  of  KunUry,  when  I 
nis  psycnopaihic  nature  is  revcaied  lo  ' 
him  as  in  an  eiectnc  storm — wnen  he 
cries  Anuoi-tas: — then  Mr.  Harroid  s 
» cfcai    and    teinpei-amouuil    qualities  i 
rvere  not  quaiuied  for  sucn  an  aeroic 
.ifort.    However,  it  was  a  first  per- 
lormance;  the  second,  next  week,  will 
oe  better.     The  truth  is  that  there 
rtiere  only  two  suig«i-s  on  the  stage 
.vhowere  versed  in  the  Wagner  tiaui- 
"•'^J^^T^^^*'  ^l^tzenauer  ana  Clarence  I 
vv  hitehill.     Like  Mr.  Harrold,  their  i- 
diction  was  aumirabie.    We  heard  at 
.east- every  other  word  in  a  sentence— 
'^^ma.rkai)le   record    for   an  operatic 

xhe  Amfortas  of  Mr.  Whitehill  was 
touching  in  its  delineation  of  a  mad 
morbid  soul.  He  sang  superbly.  He 
looked  every  inch  a  King.  Matzenauer- 
as  the  bestial  Kundry  of  Act  1  was 
a  gorgeous  Sultana  of  sin  in  the  gar- 
den She  was  a  stately  temptress,  too 
stately  to  be  fatal  in  her  blandish- 
ments.   A  goddess  who  onlv  conde- 


"  cliai-med.    Beautiful  as 
^vas  less  seductive  than  as 
-an, a   !i  -iljc  Sainl-Saens  opera.  Olive 
i?remsuui  was  warmei-,  more  tonder 
''"'"'^"•^  the  demon- 

Jrttch  who.se  shriek  recalled  the  shud- 
dering scream  in  a  maternity  hos- 
pital, so  agonizing  was  it,  Matzenauer 
Son'' o^fK''-  '^"'^  ^he  real  Kundry. 
U,on  Rothaer  was  Uncle  Gurnemanz, 

,    He  wT^  r^*',,^'^  shortened 

Adamk  n  h''  '"f^''^  "^^  accent, 
■hfs  bes?  Mr  ^.'"^^o--'  and  not  at 
Ills  aest.    Mr.  Ananian  was  the  "liv 

heided^'h;"  J""'"'^'-  SundeUus 
onf5.  maidens.  The  es- 

,  Quires  about  got  through  their  job  No 

hood  is  debased  in  this  pure  Thebau  I 
tii'^i*;;  aiie  js  a,ii  uiiCxoa.i  aiiauai  lo  oe 
insuiiea  and  bauiica,  aitnousii  a-  piop- 
t-i  ly  swan  is  aiiiioai.  ueiiicu.  Piiew! 
w-nat  toiiuuyroi  is  cms  mcioUrama  of 
lQc  Tuuu  ijex.  is.ai  11  luust  nave 
juyea  me  b.ck  sum  ot  the  man  lor 
.viioni  it  was  ueviseu,  the  sweet  scent- 
i>a  iviiig  i-iiidwig  oi  iiavariu. 

ine  iiJng-usn  trausiu-uou  oy  Henry 
Eawaru  ivit-iuoiei   pioveu  a  deemed! 
success,  OtJip.te  iniiuuing  loreiga  ac-| 
Cents.    We  Heard  tlie  speech  ol  Parsi-| 
lai,  neara  its  niysuc  gawuic  only  looj 
piu.iniy,    thaiiKs    to    Uie    sound  anUj 
singauie  Lngusn  or  the  traiis.aior.  -lo 
our  Knowieuge  Mr.  Kretiuiel  is  the 
lusi  scnoiar  co  ciothe  la  appropriate , 
words  the  prophecy:   "Durcn  uutieid 
wissend,  der  reiiie  rhor  iiarre  sein  uen 
icn  erKor,"   wnica  he  tnus  renaeis: 
••'ihrougu  pity.  Knowing  tne  Diauieiess 

lUvx,     WcviL    XOl'    lliiu,    UlJ     Cuuocu  LOOl." 

An.ogci.aer  a  traaoiaiioa  w'luc-ii  is  Uulh 
j>i-cuunuaoie  auu  literary. 

'X  Here  vvas  tuaiunuous  applause  for 
the  pniieipciis  alter  Act  xx.,  auu  witn 
uieiu  Coiiuui.;i.or  i:iuuci.u^Ky  Wa.»  loreed 
to  uow.  jnte  iiierany  cairieu  lae  per- 
iui'uiauce  at  Lae  ii,p  Oi  ma  maguelic 
oaLoa.  It  wud  aul  a  Drniiaai  '  i'arsi- 
ii*i;  '  It  oitea  draggea,  11  oiten  lapsed 
lulo  the  cumnioui./iace,  out  lu  the  eir- 
>^uuisn,aa/ces  ii,  aiu.i-ii.eu  an  auspicious 
aate — the  return  to  our  lync  acige  ot 
ivtcnaru  Vv  ci^iier.  Ana  suiig  in  ji,ng- 
usn — let  us  HOC  lorg-^el  tuat  luipoi  taut 
part. 

BARKIENTOS  As'^Ctixx. 


Donizetti's  "Lusia  di  LamnieriTioor" 
was  repeated  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
evening  with  Mme.  Maria  Barriento.s  in 
the  title  role  for  the  first  time  this 
f-eason.  She  Is  perhaps  not  wholly  at 
her  best  in  her  impersonation  ot  Lucia. 
as  her  light  voice  lacks  something  o( 
the  emotional  breadth  demanded  by  the 
music.  But  she  gives  much  pleasure  in 
it  by  her  vocal  skill.  Her  taste,  her 
rilegant  style,  her  pure  intonation  and 
her  finesse  in  colorature.  combined  to 
afford  genuine  pleasure.  Her  singing  of 
1  he  mad  scene  of  course  aroused  much 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Martlnelli  as  Edgardo  sang  his 
music  with  desirable  spirit  in  spite  ol 
having  appeared  the  night  before  irt 
•  Manon  LeScaut"  Other  singers  were 
ytr.  De  Luca,  who,  replacing  Mr.  Amatoj 
:is  Lord  Henry  Asliton.  was  excellent; 
:Mr.  Bada,  Mis,s  Esener  and  Mr.  Martino.' 
The  house  was  large.  Mr.  Papi  con 
ducted.   


Mi 

-Ii 


ALFRED  CORTOT  APPLAUDED 

1  Pianist  Finishes  His  Performancs  of 
I        Beethoven's  Five  CtSncertoe. 

I     Alfred  Cortot  concluded  yesterda.-.  in 
;  Carnegie  Hall  his  performance  of  Bee- 
1  Ihoven's  five  concertos  for  pianoforte, 
j  elven  by  the  French'  artist  with  the 
help  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Symphony 
I  Society.    Following  three  earlier  works 
;  heard   on    Tuesday,    the    matlnfic  pair 
added  a  favorite  concerto.  No.  4  in  G 
major.   Opus   58,  and  the  No.   5.   in  E 
flat.  Opus  73.    To  these  Mr.  Damroach's 
men  gave  as  "  proper  prefaces,"  repre- 
senting the  same  period  as  the  last  con- 
certo, and  the  so-called  "  Leonore,"  .N"o. 
:f    wherein  the  dramatic  climax  earned 
a  rising  recall  for  all  the  players. 

Mr.  cortot.  v/ho  gave  a  spirited,  vital 
and  engrossing  performance,  one  of 
sensitive  values  and  brilliant  moments 
in  the  familiar  music,  was  twice  re- 
ceived with  applause  of  the  sort  that, 
like  votes,  "  snould  be  weighed,  not 
counted." 

Rosa  Raisa  Again  Sings  in  "Norma." 

lio.'ia  Raisa  sang  la.st  night  at  the  Lex- 
ington in  the  second  performance  in 
many  years  hereabouts  of  Bellini's 
••  Norma,"  the  tragedy  of  Druid  priest- 
esses of  old  Oaul,  and  of  a  Roman  con- 
queror, dramatically  vita!  today  beyond 
most  of  its  kind,  and  musically,  it  would 
seem,  bevond  all  .-Ingers  now  save  the 
Kuss  an  ".-tar  of  the  Chicago  revival. 
Mme.  Kalsa  was  In  freer  voice  foi  the 
Impassioned  pyrotechnics  of  Norma  than 
aT  a  prevlou.s  hearing,  and  .she  rece  ved 
a  terles  of  ovations.  Miss  .Sharlow. 
Messrs.  Dolcl.  Lazzarl  and  others  reap- 
pealed,  and  .^Ir.  Marlnuzzl  was  in  tlie 
conductor^  chair. 

fr At  Aeolian  Hall  Miss  Oenia  Fouari- 
ova  a  soprano,  who  was  heard  here  last 
'^ason,  gave  a  recital.  She  offere^d  a 
r=o<l  programme  of  old  a.rs  and  modern 
Russian  songs.  Her  singing  as  bet„re 
was.  unfortunately,  not  of  a  high  Im-p. 


By  Richard  AlJrich 


ti'to  and  U»Ul-t'"r<''  In 
ItftllKn  tiy 


Klfolrtto." 


'  ValuV^'y  Vuwo. from  .V';-'";,  » 
V«r..l.    At  th«  U=^lnt.on  rh.Mro.  ^  ^^^^^^ 
;  Amelltn  Oalll  Cuicl 
,  nCu  •  0  ■  ■  ■   Edouurd   Coll  .  ull 

 Lortovlco  OHvl.ro 

•  Dorothy  FolUs 

Conductor,  GIno  Marlnuzul. 

Tho  police  had  to  take  a  hand,  and 
firm  one.  In  the  proceedings  at  the 
^Ineton  Theater  last  evening,  where 
he  Chicago  Opera  Company  gave  Us  first 
.arfomiance  of  Verdl'a  "  Rleoletto." 
Jme.  an,lll-Curcl  and  M.  Tltta  lUiffo 
rere  both  billed  for  parts  in  It.  The 
mult  was  the  greatest  crowd  that  has 
ttenipted  to  patronize  tho  Chicago  Op- 
Ira  Company  since  It  came  a  month 
IBO.  A  line  of  would-be  ticket  buyers 
f  tended  around  the  c°'  "f--' 
rond  Third  Avenue,  early  in  the  after- 

'  As'' the  hour  of  the  performance  ap- I 
jroached  the  ci-Qwd  In  tlie  lobby  was 
'o   great  that   a    force   of  pol.oomen 
^as  summoned  to  keep  It       o['le!^  to 
ntke  the  way  passable   and   to  keep  . 
'ut  all  who  could  not  show  tickets,  the 
house  having  been  sold   out.     In  ,the 
S^eatre  ILselt  also  the  pol  ce  had  to  cleai', 
^mo  of  the  side  aisles  of  standing  spec-i 

'"And'the  audience  had  plenty  of  oppcr- 
tunUv  for  applause,  which  it  made  full 
use  of.  Mmc  Galli-Curcl  sang  at  her 
best  as  GUda;  her  voice  was  In  beautiful 
conditfon.  he  •  vocal  ornaments  in  the 
"  Caro  Xome"  clean  cut  and  delicate 
Rnd  her  Impersonation  was  one  of  great 
charm  Mr  Ruffo's  Rigolctto  has  not 
so  much  of  the  extravagance  that  he  has 
Ihown  n  some  oUier  parts.  There,  is  a 
traelc  sincerity  in  man.v  passages  and 
undoubUd  po/cr:  but  his  Impersonation 
by  no  rneans  stands  out  f™n,  others  that 
are  kno*-n.  a.s  hla  voice  stands  0"t  from 
most  other  birllone  voices  It  /?ad,f-^' 
nio-Vit  its  snlendor  of  tone  In  the  nign 
"o^es,  its  l^k  of  splendor  In  the  low, 
and  its  Immense  power  and  sonority. 

In  his  performance  as  the  Duke,  Mr. 
Tito  Schlpa  attained  finer  resul  s  than 
any  he  has  hitherto  attained.  His  voice 
had  Quality  and  vibrant  power  and  there 
were  actually  some  phrases  that  he  de. 
^47ed  rSczza  voce  in  the  execution  o4 
,n  Brtlstic  conception.  Mr.  MarinuzzL 
;'?nducte  i  with  the  authority  that  Is  noy 
-veil  known  and  expected-  ^ 

trnesto  Berumen  Plays  Novelties. 

i  Ernesto  Berumen  Introduced  In  his 
ianoforte  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yes-  j 
trday  afternoon  several  novelties  of  In-  i 
Ivldual  worth,  one  a  "  Prelude,"  still 
1  manuscript,  by  Alfred  Pochon  of  the 
'lonzal«y  Quartet,  and  another  a  "  Bal- 
ide  "  by  Manuel  Ponce  on  two  Mexican 
jlksongs,  which  Mr.  Berumen  indeed 
layed  "  con  amore,"  as  representing  his 
v/n  country  and  people.  He  is  a  calm, 
eflectlve  artist  out  bf  the  ordinary  run  ; 
either  oversophistlcated  after  residence 
broad,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  warped 
V  the  Spani-ch-American  bent  for  all 
iiings  Parisian.  Of  setlous  pieces  h* 
ave  the  F  sharp  minor  sonata  of 
Srahma,  theme  and  variations  by 
lazounoff,  and  others  of  Jlachmaninoff , 
>ebussy  and  Guiraud. 

;aruso  to  §ing  In  "Prophet"  Today. 

Caniso  has  recovered  from  the  cold 
iiat  kept  him  out  of  opei-a  for  the  last 
reek,  it  was  announced  last  night,  and 
rlil  appea.r  at  the  Metropolitan  matinee 
3day  as  John  of  Leyden  in  "  The 
rophet"  La.st  evening  "  Madame  But- 
irfly  "  was  suns:  for  the  fifth  time  this 
Jason,  the  cast  incU)ding  Farrar,  Foruia 
lartlnelli  and  Scbltl 
onductlng. 


-I  wlH'    t.ui.li.Tl,    assi.W.i      ■  '  ■ 

jsliukuts  of  lipr  s<hool,  pivc 
livo    concpi-t    of    French    ^-Unu  , 
M;,xi,.e  EUiolf,  Theatro  vrstorday  af- 
,,.,  „„oM.    Kdninnd   KU'koll  vva.  lit  t  <o 
(M-K-an    and    .\tauru-e    I'-'-:''  '     ^viis  tin 
piiini^t. 

HACKETT  IS  PINKERTON. 

lauc-  l-lace  Qf  II»r.l-WopUlna  M«r- 
tlnelll  in    •Bull*'".' •" 

Martinrlli  took  a  ui«ht  off  vcst^-l-dity 
evoniDK.  haviufi'l'i-^'Upi.  a"  the  re<-ord« 
of  tbc  tonors-  union  for  siotfing  overtime. 
For  tbo  last  IP"  <l'i3s  he  has  l.pe"  (l"<ns 
both  l.is  own  duty  'hat  of  Knri.-r. 

■u  uso  AoJ.a.  Lot,  " 
vicverp  .  old  and  ypstonlay  he  was  gn  eu 
a  i-ps^  IliM  place  U.  iUn  PvPn,n.i;s  per 
Jo^man.-.  of  '-Madam  ^<^'"^''^\Xn^ 
Metropolitan  Ol>pra  House  "il^'^^^y 
Charles  Hackett.  who  wou  maux 
p-,andil,s  in  tho  role  ot  FinUprlou. 

(iprahline  F«rrar  oc-p 
tpndpr    ButtPi-fly     1^•hosP  winR.'S 
hlnokpo.    .\  larsp  andipn.-p  iittendPd  an 
was  KPnerous  an^  spontaneous  ia  its  aij 
■piUusc, 


I    of    IIUI  KCUK' 

.  rnoon  wan  i;i 
.  |M  1,1  i.  n    of    the  hall'- 
I     chorcoprraphic     lopresi-ntHtion  ol 
"1,'Apros-niidi  d'un  Fiunip,"  which  Aii- 
Ir.'us'  Pavloy,  Serge   Oi.kiainsky  (dc- 
.igniM-s  of  the  panlomimn)  and  MllP. 
l.Utlmilla    presented,   and  a,).erform- 
imce  of  "Cavallprin   Uiisticana,  with 
iho  people  of  the  drama  impersonatca 
hv  Rosa  Raisa,  Alesstiiidro  Dolci,  Anna 
(foronli,    Giacorao    Pimini    and  Ireno 
Pavlosk.i.    iVIisB  Baisa  pitched  her  iin- 
1  personation  of  Runlioz'a  in  a  hiph  kay 
I  ut  the  very  oiitBCt  and  kept  it  there, 
•'with  little  modulation   either   ni  px- 
s,-ion  or  dynamics.     Much  of  the 
'    !l,03  of  the  intense  little  tfagedy  was 
Mu'rebv    destroyrd,    though    the  bril- 
iliancyand  volume  of  the  singer  s  voiqc 
jiirouscd  much  enthusiasm. 

In  "Le  Propbei- 


1 


Z.  ^ 


2  ^ 


Mary  Garden  Gives 
Hilarious  'Carmen' 


E.  Krehbiel 

■/"'i^^n ffiry'n  \\\  if  "  if  f'""' 


and  Moranzonl 


I', 


il  Albert  Vcrtchnmp's    Recital,  j 

Jbcrt  Vertehamp,  a  violinist  of  marked  i 
4ty  and  pvidpnt  schol.u-.sliip,  piciisod  ' 
insidei-able  audienoo  .it  ('.irnogio  Hall  j 
the  evening.    Tho  Dach-.NarliPz  Coil-  ) 
k),  which  began  tbc  program,  gave  a  ' 
plete  exposition   of   tlic   scope   iind  ; 
tations  of  the  soloist's  art  and  wou 
him  an  instant  approval  from  liis 
Hp  played  r'ygaiiinis  (•oiiccrfo 
r'Minded  out  an  inti-rrsting  program 
Tschaikovsky,  Dvoruk-Krcislcr,  .Sa- 
te. ^nt-Sacns  and  a  vpry  charming 
ipbr^lc  on  n  Hebrew  molody*  of  hi.s 
isition.    Carl  Deis  was  at  the 

"tt<UciMn1U  WJlUonis'  Ucfita] 

very^nterestiug  Aioliu  recital  satis- 
tentive  audience  at  Aeolian 
in  the  afternoon  when  Charlotte 
uth  Williams,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
iam  M.  Bennett  at  the  piano,  played 
net  and  v.ell-oonlrasted  program, 
h  began  witli  Handel's  !~'onatc  in 
ijor  and  iiichided  Bureli's  Concerto 
-minor  and  ■^^  eIl-pla^ed  numbers  by 
ing,  Cecil  Burleigh.  Orassc,  Sitt, 
invski  ;u,,l  Gerand. 


liHl'llliW    if  I 

■When   Mary    Garden   vouchsafed  a 
revelation  of  her  conception  of  Carmen 
to  the  people  of  New  York  in  Febru- 
nry,  1912,       were  of  the  opinion  that  j 
1.0  compare  it  with  the  impersonatio» j 
of  any  one  of  the  many  predecessors  j 
which  she  had  had  in  the  character  | 
would  have  been  disrespectful  to  those  ! 
predecessors.   We  m^ght  have  excepted  i 
Maria  Gay,  whose'  performance  touched 
Miss  Garden's  on  the  side  of  its  sheer 
vulgarity  at  least. 

Last  nigTit  at  the  Lexington  Theater 
Miss  Garden  repeated  her  performance 
of  the  part,  and  again  did  violerice  to 
all  the  elements  of  the  book  and  score 
^vhich  make  the  dramatic  figure  allur- 
ing through  the  beauty  which  it  is  the 
province  of  art  to  pour  upon  its  ob- 
jects.  Again  she  was  indifferent  to  the 
genius  of  Merimee  and  Bizet  and  the 
ingenuity  of  Bizet's  librettists.  Again 
she  showed  herself  intolerant  of  tradi- 
tions and  directed  her  appeal  to  the 
lowest  taste  of  her  audience.  Coarse- 
ness   and    extravagance     of  gesture 
bodied  forth  a  vulgar  conception  of  the 
part  and  there  was  no  musical  grace 
to  redeem  it.     Before    Mile.  Calve's 
artistic  ideals  degenerated  to  the  point 
irom  which  she  could  see  nothing  in 
Bizet's  heroine  beyond  an  opportunity 
to  display  her   personal    charms  she  j 
used  to  present  Carmen  as  a  woman 
thoroughly  wanton  but  equipped  with  \ 
witcheries  which,  despite  their  vicioUs- 
ness,    offered    explanation    and  some 
:  palliation  at  least  for   the   moral  er- 
i  rancy  and  decay  of  Don  Jose. 
;     Mme.    Fremstad    also    presented    a  i 
loose-limbed,  loose-minded  embodiment' 
i  of  selfish  animalism;  but  in  both  cases  ; 
!  -t  was  possible  to  feel  that  such  a 
,  vcman    might    yet   be    (indeed  v/ps) 
capable  of  an  honest,  if  unstable,  pas- 
sion.   There  were  charm,  pathos  and 
1  ;-jo\ver  in  the  finer,  because  more  in- 
I  klligent  and  natural,  conception  which 
Mir.e.     Bresslcr-Gianoli     of  gracious 
I  memory    embodied.    From    all  these 
iMiss  Garden's  performance  is  widely 
j  divergent.     It  is  devoid  of  charm  of 
;iny  sort  to  .those  who  wish  to  see  the 
:irti.st  in  the  woman.    If  there  is  dra- 
matic truthfulness  of  a  laudable  kind 
■:r,  consistently,  flamboyantly  assertive 
.animalism  without  an   iota  of  grace, 
then  so  much  may  be  set  down  lo  Miss 
'  Garden's  credit  with  a  regretful  thought 
Mr  the  men  who  created  the  character 
n  a  different  image. 

Jliss    Garden's    principal  associates 
v.ere   Georges   Baklapoff,  John  0'S.iil- 
Jivan,    Myrna    Sharlow    and  Edouard 
irolreuil.    Mr.  Baklanoff,  as  tho  bull- 
1  igltter,  helped  Miss  Garden  to  make  a 
arish,    distempered    picture    of  the 
hama,  throwing  great  splashes  of  color 
into  the  scene  of  his  entrance,  but  giv- 
ing not  a  iiint  of  distinction   to  the 
character.    Iiidced,  the  hero  so  loudly 
.acclaimed    by    the.    crowd     in  Lillas 
fas^tia's     tavern     bore     himself  less 
proudly  than  the  meanest  soldier  and 
.vcasant  among  the  shoutcrs.   A  strange 
I  onception    of    the    character,  truly, 
r'nere  was  little   unqualified  good  in 
.  ny  of  the  singiiis,  least  of  all  in  that 
of    Miss    Garden    and    her  associate 
rypsies.  Miss  De  PhiUippi,  Desii-e  De- 
rore  (Miss  Darch'did  not  sing  Fras- 
luita.  though   her  name  was   on  the 
program),     Constantine    Nicolay  and 
Irene  Pavlosca.    It  was  a  hilarious  and 
vociferous  performance  rather  than  a 
inished  one. 

The  performanc?  was  given  for  the 
lenefit  of  the  Italian  Hospital,  which 
.harity,  it  is  to  be  1 -ared,  profited 
ittle,  if  anything,  from  t.  The  change 
rom  a  regular  subscv  ^  tion  affair  to 
i-T^;  for  a'  benevolent  object  brought 
;fh  it  ari  advance  i  price  of  ad- 
I      ■  -'ion,    with    the     ■  that  ~ui)- 


Msyerbeti^  "Prophet"  1»  certainly  | 
with  honor  in  New  York.  Mr.  CaruBO, 
cured  of  tba  influenza  and  with  his ' 

organ  pipes  in  perfect  order,  sanK  John 
of  Leyden  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Metropolitan,    and    a    huire  audience 
shouted  approval.    In  face  and  figure 
Mr.  Caruso  is,  of  course,  for  from  the 
character's  ideal,  but  for  his  voice  we 
have  long  forgiven  him  that.    In  voice  • 
and  in  stylo  he  was  at  his  best.  j 
Mme.  Matzenauer  probably  sings  the  ] 
music  of  Fides  as  well  as  it  could  be  ■ 
sung  to-day,  while  Miss;  Muzio  is  at  | 
her  best  as  Bertha.    Indeed,  in  this 
part  Miss  Muzio  shows  that  she  can 
sing  with  discretion  and  with  taste,  and 
even  that  when  she  desires  it  she  has 
an  admirable  command  of  metzo-voce. 
Her  faults  are  the  faults  of  her  super- 
abundant Italian  temperament  and  of 
her  youth.    With  her  beauty  and  the 
gifts  which  nature  has  given  her  so 
generously.  Miss  Murio  can  easily  be- 
I  come  one  of  the  great  singers  of  the 
I  age.   She  shows  at  least- a  beginning  of 
this  in  "he  Proph^te." 

Mr.  Rothier's  Count  Oberthal  is  per- 
haps of  all  the  singers  in  the  Metro- 
politan production  the  most  perfectly 
in  the  Meyerbeer  tradition.  His  bear- 
ing, his  voice,  his  diction,  are  all  ad- 
mirable, while  Mr.  Dua,  Mr.  d'Angelo, 
{ Mr.  Mardones  and  Mr.  Ananian  are  ex- 
cellent as  the  Anabaptists.  Mr.  Bo-" 
danzky,  of  course,  conducted  with  his 
usual  authority. 

Florence  liJasion  sang  an  artistic  San- 
tuzza  in  "  Cavaileria  "  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  evening,  assisted  by  Parini, 
Mattfeld,  Crimi  and  Chalmers,  Mr.  Mo- 
ranzoni  conducting.  Folio  wing:' the  opera 
came  a  repetition,  the  first  at  popular 
prices,  of  "  Le  Coq  d'Or."  in  which  Bar- 
rientos  resumed  the  singing-  Queen's  rOle, 
ac(,ed  in  pantomime  by  Rostna  Galli, 
■wLh  Bolm  and  others  on  the  stage.  Mr. 
Bamboschek  led  the  dance,  and  the 
I  double  bill  sold  out  the  house. 

ROSA  RAISA  GETS  OVATION. 


j  Reappears  In  'Cavaileria  Rusticana' 
\       — Mary  Garden  as  Carmen. 

Rosa  Ralsa.  single-handed,  has  drawn 
large  audiences  at  the  Lexington,  and 
she  did  so  at  yesterday's  matinde,  re- 
appearing for  the  only  time  this  season 
in  Mascagni's  "  Cavaileria  Rusticana," 
in  which  .she  first  sank  here  two  years 
ago.  Mme.  Raisa  was  most  empliatical- 
ly  "  in  voice,"  and  she  is  easily  the  first 
Santuzza  of  her  day  in  power  to  move  a, 
multitude  of  hearers. 

j  There  was  an  ovation  after  the 
I  heroine's  appeal  to  Turiddu,  and  the 
gallant  Mr.  Dolci  was  quick  to  beat  re- 
j  treat  after  a  joint  curtain  call  or  two. 
I  In  the  cast  were  Corenti,  Rimini  and 
Pavloska,  and  Marinuzzi  conducted. 
Alexander  .Smallens  led  two  other  parts 
of  triple  bill,  opening  with  Borowski's 
repeated  ballet,  "  Boudour." 

The  matin6o  fini.shed  witli  Debussy's 
"  Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  in  a  "  new 
choreographic  version  "  by  Pavlev  and 
Oukrainsky.  A-;  briefly  disclosed,  it  was 
a  polychrome  orgy,  avoiding  the  pale 
Greek  nymphs  of  .\'ijinsky's  now  classic 
picture  and  .substituting  an  "  eternal 
triangle."  the  maid  .stolen  from  human 
Oukrainsky  and  dragged  away  by  Pav- 
lev, the  Faun. 

Mary  Garden  last  evening  made  her 
lonly  appearance  in  "  Carmen  "  for  the 
jpresent  series,  assisted  by  Mmes.  Darch, 
de  Phillippe.  Sharlow,  Messrs,  ©'.Sul- 
livan, Baklanoff,  Cotreuil,  Nicolav, 
ttlojica.  and  Defrere,  Mr.  Charlier  lead- 
ing. Miss  Garden  acted  the  flaming 
j-ypsy  along  her  own  familiar  lines,  in- 
tense and  interesting  in  lier  own  wav. 
Mr.  O' Sullivan  as  Don  Jos6  was  ad- 
uirable  and  was  much  applauded.  « 


Sympliony  in  Aeolian  Hall  and: 
Philliarnionic  in  I 
Carneo'ie.  j 


Two   orchestral  concerts  were  given 


yesterday  afternoon.  The  Symphony  i 
Society's  Orchestra  in  Aeolian  Hall  re- | 
peated  its  programme  heard  in  Carnegie  ' 
Hall  on  the  previous  night  with  Pablo 

!-,.;  IIP  as  soloist  in  Haydn's  cello  con- 


,  'iril  po:  I  '  1 '  "  : ;   '  ' 

ri.  movement  from  Havel's  ballet  mu«ic, 

I  'aphnlfj  and  Chloe.  " 

IJlgar's  symphony  came  almost  as  a 
novelty,  €oiMpleted  in  1S)08  It  was  In- 
iioduced  in  this  country  by  Walter 
liamrosch  at  a  concert  here  on  January 
!.  1909.  In  tlie  same  aeason,  under  Max 
i''if  dler's  baton.  It  was  played  In  Boston 
l>y  the  home  orchestra.  Without  a  pro- 
gramme the  score,  of  heroic  mould,  la 
said  to  treat  of  man's  struggle  with  ex- 
iHtenco,  and  hl.s  surmounting  all  ob- 
stacles In  the  end  by  a  hold  upon  ideals 
and  lofty  purpo.se.  The  first  movement 
ail  andante  and  allegro,  is  very  long; 
the  second,  of  enlivening  character,  af- 
forded relief  and  the  third,  played  con- 
.secutively  with  tho  second,  was  enjoy- 
able ;  tho  last  movement,  as  the  first,  has 
also  momenta  of  inspirational  beauty. 
The  entire  work  is  of  massive  structure  i 
Mid  with  a  mighty  £limax  of  orchestral 
:  jiind  at  the  close. 

The  orchestra  performed  the  sym- 
,  liony  admirably,  but  it  made  no  espe- 

lal  impression  except  at  the  close  of 
tiiu  fin.-il  movement. 

:\Ir.  Casals  playotl  the  Haydn  concerto 
with  his  Wonted  mastery  of  beautiful 
tone  and  style  and  he  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded at  the  end  as  he  had  been  before 
he  began  to  play. 

In  Carnegie  Hall  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety's orchestra  gave  a  programme  com- 
prising Beethoven's  "Eroica"  symphony, 
Smetana's  symphonic  poem  "Viltava," 
I.,iszt's  E  flat  piano  concerto  and  the 
■i'arneval"  overture  of  Dvorak.  The 
iiianlst  was  Serge  Rachmanlnov.  His 
I  f  rforinance  of  the  concerto  was  of 
.^H  iking  clarity,  and  at  the  close  he  was 
if  called  many  times  by  the  audience, 
which  packed  the  hall  to  the  walls. 

ACADEMY  IN  ROME 

WANTS  $1,000,000 

Campaign  to  Celebrate  2Sth 
Anniversary. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
founded  by  Americans  for  the  education 
of  Americans  in  art,  will  celebrate  this 
year  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Its 
founding  by  raising  an  endowment  fund 
of  $1,000,000.  The  fund  will  be  divided 
into  five  parts,  which  will  include  $100,- 
000  for  the  accommodation  of  women, 
$150,000  for  classical  studies,  $150,000 
for  landscape  architecture,  $150,000  for 
musical  composition  ^nd  $-150,000  as  a 
general  endowment. 

The  admission  of  women  to  tlie  Acad 
emy  Is  an  innovation  as  is  also  the  es- 
tablishment of  fellowships  in  landscape 
architecture  and  musical  compositions. 
I     Among  the  liabilities  of  the  Academy 
j  reported  on   October   1,   1913,   was  an 
item  of  $166,540,  lent  by  the  late  .L  P. 
Morgan.    The  original  loan  was  $375,- 
000,  but  Mr.  Morgan  cancelled  one  dol- 
1  lar  of  his  loan  for  every  dollar  of  new 
j  Kubscriptions,  and  so  the  indebtedness 
has  been  reduced  to  $142,590. 


I  The  Academy  was  founded  in  1895  by 
I  Charles  F.  McKim,  Mr.  Morgan,  Will- 
i  iara  K.  Vanderbilt,  Henry  Frick,  Henry 
i  Walters  and  Harvard  University.  It 
'  occupies  a  group  of  villas  in  the  heart 
of  Rome.  t 
  j 

Raisa  Sings  at  the  Hippodrome.  -  j 

;    Ro.«a  Raisa.   .singing-  to  a,  vast  audi-  ; 
I  piice  ut  the  Hippodrome  last  niglit,  gave  I 
i!  an   exhibition    of   versatility    that  the 
phenomena!  Russian  soprano  has  not  at 
'  I'll    times    shown,    when    she.  followed 
V  t-cdi'.'?.  brilliant  air  frorn  "  The  Sicilian 
\  c-spcrs  "  Willi  a  gentie  Russian  cr&(. 
i  song,    a    hujiicd    encore    that  brougl) 
jdov.n  theh  ouse.    Her  admirers,  some 
i  whom  had  waited  sin.ie  mid-aftenioi 
'in  .Sixth  Aver.ue,  gi^i^  further  ovation 
after  Raisa  sang  ir  Yiddisli  tl'.e  yppea 
ing  "  Ra«hem."  b.r  Ma.na  Zueca.  and.! 
'  v.'lth  Aleseandro  Bonci.   the  final  duet  i 
j  f  rom   "  Alda."    Mr.   Bonci   encored  the; 

•  M'Appari  "  from   "  M.arta  "  with  the  i 
i  ■•  Donna  E  Mobile"  from  "  Rigo!.--ito,  ' 
'  which  was  redemanded.    Rimini  substi-  ! 
Ituted  for  an    "  Krnani  "  air  Wagner's: 
"  Evening  Star."  in  Italian,  and  Loui.s  | 
Hasselmans    and    the    Chicago    Opera  i 
Orchestra  had  to  play  twice  over  the 
record  ihapsody  of  Liast.  J 


Jascba  Bron,  Vionni.-it,  Plays. 

Jascha  Bron,  viloinist,  gave  a  recital 
last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
longer  numbers  o  nhis  programme  were 
IHandel's  A  major  Sv^nata  and  Saint- 
Saens's  B  minor  concerto.  Mr.  Broon's 
playing  possessed  both  merits  and  short- 
comings. His  tone  was  large  and  of 
good  quality  and  his  intonation  gen- 
erally accurate.  There  was  much  vigor 
in  his  style,  but  a  tendency  to  over- 
accentuation  marred  his  art.  ,  His  can- 
tilena lacked  smoothness  and  elegance 
sinfl  in  his  florid  passages  there  was  a 
want  of  flush  and  even  at  times  of 
clarity.  Richard  Hageman  played  the 
iccompauipientE. 
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lachmaiiiiiofif  Plays 
Liszt  Concerto  at 
Orchestra  Recital 

Perfomiance  by  Russian 
Arouses  Interest  and  Com- 
mands Attention  of  Audi- 
ence; Will  Appear  Again 

In   a  manner  of  speaking,  this  is! 
Rachmaninoff  -week  for   the  Philhar- 
monic Society.    The  distinguished  Rus- 
sian, now  makins  his  home  in  New 
Vork,  played  Liszt's  piano  concerto  No. 
1  in  E  flat  major  at  the  orchestra's  con- 
rcrt  yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  and  at  subsequent  concerts  on 
,  Thursday  evening  and  Friday  after- 
noon he  will  be  represented  on  both 
i  programs  as  -oianist  and  composer. 
1     As  a  pianist  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  is  so 
far  removed  from  the  average  tinklers 
and  pounders,  both  through  the  dig-  i 
nity  of  his  personality  and  the  prestige  1 
of  his  compositions,  that  his  perform-! 
Ance    of    any    work    with    orchestra  | 
arouses    interest    and    commands    re-  ■ 
spectful  attention.    Yet,  as  his  recitals  j 
have  proved  him  to  be  an  intellectual  , 
pianist,  so  his  performance  of  a  con-  I 
rerto  which  is  inherently  a  show  piece 
invites  the  comment  that  with  the  or-  _ 
i  hestra  he  is  more  interesting  as  the  ;|j 
.nterpreter  of  his  own  music.    He.was  ',' 
scholarly  and  thoughtful,  but  these  two  i 
(lualities  are  hardly  the  most  to  be  de-  ! 
sired  in  a  player  of  Liszt.  I 

At  one  of  his  recitals  earlier  in -the 
season  he  did  ptrango  things  to  the  ^ 
composer's  best  known  Ktude,  and  this 
dryness  was  not  absent  from  his  play- 
ing yesterdav.  On  Th  .irsday  .evening 
he  will  play  Tschaikowsky's  B  flat 
minor  concerto,  repeating  Liszt's  work 
on  Friday  afternoon.  Yet  it  would  be  , 
pleasant  "to  hear  again  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  his  second  Concerto,  and 
a  treat  to  listen  again  to  his  playing 
of  the  third.  ' 

Yesterdav  was  a  busy  day  ior  the- 
triangle.  Besides  its  activities  in  thct 
conerto,  this  instrument  was  frequent- 
ly consoicuous  in  Smetana's  Symphonic? 
Poem  "Vltava,"  which  preceded  it.  The  ; 
symphony  was  Beethoven's  "po'ca,"  I 
and  the  closing  number  Dvoraks  '  Car- 
neval"  overture. 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  force-s 
were  called  upon  to  give  a  different 
touch  to  the  refru'.'ir  Sunday  night 
concert.  'Scenes  I'rom  four  operas  en- 
listed the  serv-ioes  of  the  Missei3  Pon- 
sellc  and  Scotney  and  Messrs,  Crimi, 
Zanelii,  Didur,  Mardones,  Martino 
and  d'Angelo.  with  the  chorus,  or- 
chestra and  stage  band,  all  directed 
iby  Mr.  Setti. 

Mabel  irarrison 


yet  t,|        i.o.'.''  crud.ties 
;  His  pro,    .111  included  light  so 
Italian,    hn:rlish    and  American 
posers    and    two    operatic    arias  O 
Patadiso"  from  Meyerbeer's  "L'Afri-. 
caine,"  and  "Che  Gelida  Manina"  from; 
Paccini's  "La  Boheme."  . 

ime.  Farier  Sings  Marguerite 

 Beinald  Wcrrenratli  De- 

li"-hts  as  Valentine. 


1-  a  in;rm' 
with  prei  i 
iiulli  l'u,^'(  .us  im-  iulanla  in  the  cen  . 
trc.    We  were  told  that  a  ^•ersion  of 
the  Wilde  titory,  with  different  music, 
was  produced  in  London,  and  that  it| 
may  toe  seen  now  and  here  at  thej 
Zic.^feld  Follies,  hoopskirts.  bull  iiglui 
and  all.    The  Carpenter-Iiolm  work 
evoked  much  enthusiasm  yesterday. 

"Li'Heure   Espaprnole,"    heard  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  iollowed,  and  i'ts  joy- 
ous anecdote  and  music  again  -won  fa- 
vor.   It  should  be  called  the  "Unlucky 
Hour"  for  husband.s — instead  of  ""The 
Spanish  Hour."    The  heroine  is  over- 
manned wTth  her  three  suitors,  but, 
lucky  Vutoixio  in  the  favorite.    (Lit- 1 
etally,     lucky     Alfred  Magucnat.)! 
iiavcl  has  in  his  rattsic  mocked  Iiia  j 
contemporaric-s,  mocket)  Bizet,  Mas-  j 
scnet  in  his  "Cid" — the  ballet  music — 
also   mocked    Maurice    Ravel.  The 
score  is  as  diabolically  suggestive  as 
t  Offenbaoh.      The    orig-ina!  Chicago 
cast  w-as   even  belter   than   at  the 
previous  perfoi'iiiance — Yvonne  Gall, 


At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  'ast 
night  an  audience  not  greatly  exceeding 
the  limits  of  the  Jlonday  night  subscrip- 
tion heard  Franco  Leoni  s  one  act  opera.  ] 
"L'Oracolo,"  and  Henry  Hadley  s  Cleo- 
na.tra's  Nisht."  The  performance  ma.\ 
Kps^lve  indicated  to  thoughtful  ob- 
servers that  more  desperate  Passlons 
rated  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San 
Frinclsco  than  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
Mr  Scotti  as  Chioi  Frang,  Mr  as 
Win  Shee.  Moore  Easton  as  Ah  y  oc  ^^^\ 

Mr.  Harrolda.s,SaH  iuy  gave  th^^^^^^^^  . 

■^^C^:^l^tJ^  r  ^^eas   Who  -  ,  I^r^?:?c:l^^uif^ 

a  false_note 

Meiamoxm,  the  enamored  slav-c.     The  Finished  comedians  these,  as 

nnprn  seemed  to  interest  the  audlenci.  in  ta&ic.  riuisu^.  quintet 
Mr  Mo^anzoni  conducted  Leoni's  work  well  ^^f^fj.^t  mas  erpiece  Bo?h  this 
and  Mr  Papi  that  of  Mr.  Hadley.  is  a  sat  ncai  ^'^l^'^f^j^^i  comedy 

In  the  afternoon  "Fausr  was  sung  a3    ballet  repertoire  of  our 

a  special  Washington's  Birthday  mat>-  f  tiould^bc  m  [^^^  ™P^3,ein,aus  per-  ; 
nee.  A  feature  of  the  performance  was  •^P*:''^?:  "°^,^^^^ted  the  afternoon's, 
the  artistic  impersonation  of  Valentino    sotialiy  through  old  Spain  and, 

bv  Reinald  Werrenrath,  who  appeared    musical  toui  tnroub" 
for  the  first  time  this  season  with  the    new.  i 


company.  In  fact  no  finer  pi«:e  °f  ^J'C?^ 
work  has  been  heard  from  the  Metro-, 


TlTTA  RUFFO. 

the  "Hamlet"  of  Ambroise 
T^om^as 'is' again  put  o^)^^^^^. 
map  it  will  b.  because  of  ^f^^-Kut^^ 

and   the  1 


d;rmatic"impersonaUon.    it  is  tawdry  ', 


;politan  stage  this  season  than  his  pei- 
'  formance   of   yesterday.     It  combined 
beauty  of  voice  with  rare  voial  skill  and 
a  mastery  of  style.  i  „„t 

If  in  his  death  scene  of  the  third  act, 
there  was  insufficient  force  of  action,  iti 
was  because  in  his  death  stricken  mo- 
ments he  suited  his  singing  to  '-"f  <=h°ff " 
manner  of  dying.  The  cast  othervas^ 
had  singers  known  in  the^  parts.  Mi. 
Mardones,  replacing  Mr.  Rothier.  sang 

the  role  of  il/ep/iis{05i7ieZes  for  tne  seconu  encnusici,=  .-n,   ^  .  ^ 

time,  bis  first  having  been  earlierjhia  ih^s  en^  ^^^^^^^  positively  obstrep- , 
se^on  Mme.  Farrar  repeated  ner  bcAu-  i^^^^g-^t^r  .Uhc  Briudiai  ot  -vlr.  Ku«o 
«fT  interpretation  of  Marguerite  ^nS    erous^[^«'^  ^.^^  magn.hcent 

Mr  Marth^elli  again  was  a  P'f^'-fXr  abandon  and  had  to  repeat  the  song- 
Vaust.  Mme.  Delaunois  was  the  S^b^  *  ah  the  usual  result;  it  was  not  so, 
and  Mme.  Berat  the  Karffto.  ^I^- ^"'^^  '  1  ri^„ntaneous  as  the  first  time.  And, 
conducted  the  performance.     The  a":  J ,  c^^^^^^ 

dience  was  as  large  as  the  bouse  vitality!    But  the  larnado| 

'  of  applause  thai  followed  didn  t  lack 


with   occasional   gleams   of  chaiac 
wii-u   vj>-v-  work  was  sung  last 

tenzalion.  tne  ^oim.  w  the  Lcx-j 
ni-ht  for  the  second  ume  at  tne  i^cx  ^ 


hold. 

>  Huneker 


Miss  Mabel  Garrison's  recital  at 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was 
a  rare  exhibition  of  flawless  singing. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  so  admirable  an  artist  is  per- 
mitted to  be  absent  from  the  Metro- 
politan Onera  House  fc-  any  part  of 
the  season.  Here  is  a  case  where  an 
American  singer  puts  to  shame  many  a 
Madame,  Signora,  and  Senorita  from 
foreign  shores'.  ^ 

Beginning   with     Haydn's  "Sailors 
Song,"  Miss  Garrison  gave  song  after 
song    in    perfect   style    and    with    an , 
equally  perfect  command     of     inter-  j 
i  pretative  understanding.    She  is  par- 
j  ticularly  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
I  performance  of  the  croup  of  numbers 
;  which   included  Erich   Wolff's  "Fairy 
'  Tales,"  Brahm's  "Lighter  Far  Is  Now 
I  My  Slumber,"  and  Hugo  Wolf's  "T'le 
.  Gardener,"   "The   Forsaken  Maiden, 
and  "The  Water  Sprite,"  all  provided 
with  English  and  as  such  things  go, 
very  creditable  translations  from  the 
German    text.    But    the    singer  has 
neither  the  sensuous  voice,  nor  the 
tropical  temperament  to  make  her  ef- 
fective in  such  music  as  Manuel  de 
Falla's  "Seguilla."    This  was  the  one 
jarring  note  in  a  harmonious  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Theo  Karle,  tenor,  who  gave  a 
recital   in   the   evening  at  the  .same, 
hall,  has  a  voice  of  unlimited  possi- 
bilities to  which  he  does  not  yet  do 
full    justice.    It    is    a    pity    that  his 
production    of    tone    is    still    a  bit 
lachrymose,  for  he  has  many  points 
in  his  favor.    At  times  the  genuinely 
.utiful  ouality  of  his  voic^  asserted 
elf,  but' it  was  often  buried  under] 
jlty     emission.     Mr.     Karle  has 
uth,    an     engratiatins:  personality 
rl   a   certain   interpretative  kinship 
ith  John  McCormack  in  his  sincerity 
.id  ability  to  humanize  sonsrs. 
His    diction,    too,    is   another  good 
ature  about  his  singing.    But  nis 
nes  are  not  always  pure  .and- he_nas 


Three   hours    we   spent   in  sunny 
Spain    yesterday    afternoon    at  the 
Lexington  Theatre,  and  profitably;  in 
old  Spain  and  new.  The  Velasquez 
period  was  charmingly  illustrated  by 
a  toallet  .pantomime,  the  story  taken 
!  from  one  of  Oscar  Wilde's  fairy  tales, 
i  the  music  toy  John  jMden  Carpenter, 
a  Chicago  business  man,  but  so  little 
.  of  a  "tired  ibusiness  man"  that  he  bas 
■  leisure  enough  to  compose  most  en-  | 
I  gaging     music — witness     his     sym-  t 
i  phonic  "Perambulator,"  witness  this  j 
;  Spanish  score  full  of  delicate  detail 
and  revealing  admirable  craftsman- 
'  ship.     Not    wearing    an  individual 
physiognomy,  nevertheless,  it  is  en- 
tertaining music  throughout.  Aiter 
all  the  stage  was  the  thing. 
I     The  talc  is  of  the  slightest  ^nd,  like 
all    that    Oscar    touched,  insincere: 
The  little  Infanta,  painted  by  Velas- 
1  qucz — you  may  sec  her  ii  her  crino- 
line glory  at  the  Sipanish  Museum  in 
Audubon  Park — is  touched  by  false 
patlhos    at   the    sig-ht   of    the  dead 
body  oC  grotesque  I'edro,  -wTio  had 
aonusod  bcr  for  a  roya'l  bouir.  The 
poor    wretch,    infatuated    with  her 
infantile    loveliness,    looks    in  the 
mirror  ajid  dios  of  a  broken  heart  be 
Ci-usc  of  his  ugliness.     It's  a  good 
subject   for   panlonxime,    and  Adolf 
Bolm — courtesy    of  Manager  Gatti 
Casazaa,  Metropolitan  Opera  House — 
who  armnged  the  dancing  and  two 
scene;<,  played  the  part  of  the  crazy 
fellow  and  again  dcmonstrattjd  his 
mastery    over    the    difficult    art  uf 
j  miming. 

'  Yet  we  folt  sorrier  for  tlie  bull  in 
the  mock  arena  than  we  did  for  the 
■■Grotesque,"  whose  crazy  dance  of 
deatfti  slKuild  have  been  to  the  rocas- 
ure.s  of  L.eo  (Jvnstein'a  "Wild  Man's 
i)ancc."  The  bull  was  a  delight.  The 
numerous  kiddios  ih  the  boliaay  au- 
dience were  in  the  .seventh  heaven 
whfn  IDdwin  StroWbridge  fought  ter-i 
rible  odds.  Old  theatregoers  recalled| 
Harry  Uixey  as  the  hind  legs  of  the; 
heifer  in  iid  Rice's  "Evangeline." 
Glorious  memories,  indeed-  'J^he  stage) 
was  not  handlwl  as  it  should  havei 
been,  but  fh.o  spectacle  pleased  thd 
eye.  It  seemed  as  if  the  pictures  ih 
the  Velasquez  room  at  the  museami 
-n   Uic  Prado,   M.tdrid.  li.-'.o   .  "  cned 


'^^x'fi^^Hamlet  of  this  amazing  baxi-j 
tone  is  more  robust  than  contem- 
mativc  but  that  was  to  be  expected. 
'^'^  was  Tomasso  Halvini's  i'|^°n>re- 
^tiou  «w  was  hi-s  Fon  Alexander  bal- 
^ni's  The  psychology  of  the  sniging 
Hamlet  is  crcumscrrncd.  yet  there  is 
^nplc  opiortun.ty  for  the  denotement 

ot  mooT  of  '  -'^-'^-''"-.rrhc  owi 
tion     The  interview  with  the  unost 
was  powerfully  conceived  ari<i 
pressiltoy  Mr.  Uuffo;  more  artist  c, 
awe-inspinng,  indeed,  than  a  thou- 
:^nd  dr"nku..g  diU.cs.    And  whether  | 
,n  declamatory  or  V'^^-^-^'^'^'' 
'his  diction  waa  altogether  admiiabie. 
in  the  scenes  with  Ophelia,  with  the 
xving  and  yuccn,,  the  Players,  or  with 
ms  friend  Horatio,  there  was  a  weU 
thought  out  design;  ^ 
thinks,  who   feigns,   who   .s  flnaUy 
.■swept  away  by  madness.   It  was  alike 
fntcreating  to  the  lover  of  drama  and 
wonderful  singing.  „„npaline 
Florence  Macbeth  was  an  appealing 

1  Ophelia  and  sang  ^^^^'^^".Xn  ' 

tnnal  Durily.  Cyrena  Van  Gordon, 
.TGe^-trudc,  made  a  stately  Queen 
and  her  solo  in  Act"  U.  was  dramati-1 
cally  and. vocally  imposing.  _ihe  cast 
was  capital.  Marcel  Charlior  con- 
ducted. _ 


Thftt  BUbJcn.  •■which  ha*  al.^a  be«-ii 
made  Into  a  play„  i*  an  almost  )dc»l  on. 
for  gueh  a  panlominiio  work  as  thi.«,  Bi"i 
for  the  iiiiiii  in  whii  h  .Mi  .  Carpenter  lup-- 
treated  it.  It  i.'^  taken  fiom  Osc<. 
WfWe's  tale  of  Uui  .><aui.-  title  and  h?- 
been  Ainfiilly  ananged  by  tli<"  coiiipos<'. 
hJm«tlf.  the  danceii  and  .'Joenes  b.-uiK  tH' 
devishig  of  -\(lo)pU  Bolm.  who  aiHo  )ia»  u 
prlncipul  K<«i  t  in  the  pei  f  orniante 

'J'he  mrden  of  the  rjHla>-<-.  an  interior 
court,  i»  fii.«t  !i!ii>wn;  gHideners  prepa" 
its  docoi-Htions  for  th'^  Infanta,  who  ha." 
*  blrthdav.  hut  \f.  not  (  .yeclins  a  ^■^^|-- 
toration.    She  conies  forth  alone   ij  »  O' 
llKhtful  .-xpansive  .leailM  and  so 'i  go«  o 
-such  »9  Velasquez  l  epr.  .sented.  »)ko  su.  o 
a  headdv  SM  -  the  costume  that  is  .voon 
more    lopiouslv    exemplified    by  othoi 
ladieu  of  th^  ioiiit.    The  Infanta 
denlv  find.«i  hei  self  «ui  rounded  b>  group- 
of  <hildrpn  and  their  elders,  who  com^ 
to  pav  her  homage.    A  procession  toines 
witli  -servants  bearing  gifts;  (here  is  a  | 
birllidav  c.^ike  wtth  twelve  candles. 

The  spi«tacle  in  honor  of  the  occasum 
beRins  when  the  ladles  ha\ e  taken  tn-  i' 
plac-s  on  ihe  terrace.  There  are  *^^„'''''-l 
daiicer.«.  jugglei-K.  tightrope  wa  livers  a 
miniature  bullfight  with  a  makf-beuexe 
bull  and  b^autiriil  bandeiilleros.  mata- 
dor and  picador.  Finally  comes  tedro, 
the  crotegque.  deformed  and  mi.«shapen. 
He  begins  a  wild  dance:  few  are  inter- 
ested but  the  princess,  who  *li™ws  limi 
her  scarf.  It  means  more  to  him  than 
she  intended:  he  take.s  ,a  „V' 

her  love.    The  spectacle  end.-  :  ihe  guests 
enter  the  pa'lace.  but  Pedro  is  he  d  back 
;by  the  guards.    The  curtain  fal'.'^ 
;    It  iise.«  upon  a  vestibule  in  the  Pjjia^e 
ium  Inside  the  door  froni  ■prhich  f  f^d'-o 
was   barred.     He   ^.leaHhily  <'"l«'^f ,•  , 
see.?  himself  in  two  tall  mirror.''.  d'^: 
!  covers  his  ugUnes.s.    He  begins  (o  dance 
desperately,    in    a    frenzy    tlU    h«  f» 
dead   of   a   broken   heart.     The,  gueMs 
and  finally  tl^e  princes,-,  come  in  She 
i  looks  at  him  lying  there.  rfque."ts  him 
to  dance  asain  for  her:  then  .she  di.«- 
:  covers  that  he  is  dead.    .She  draws  sw.i> 
itrom  the  body.    The  curtain  falls.  , 
I    Mr.  Carpenter  has  written  niui-K  till''! 
'with  fancy,  with  fanta.stic  imagin.ition. 
I  now   grotesque,   humorous,   now  pictur- 
esque   and    brilliant:    music    of  subtly 
■  suggested  reali.'m.".  glittering  and  slimi- 
j  mering   with  shifting  orchestral  colors. 
He  hao  found  exactly  the  right  expre.i- 
slon  for  the  story  .    His  instrumentation 
1  iri    light     exposed:    often    expre.isiye  in 
its  timbres,  ingenious  and  skilful  in  the 
manipulation    of    all    the    modern  re- 
.■source*      'fh^re  i."!  naturally  a  hpani.--n 
note    in    certain    pas.'ages,    as    in  the 
dances:  a  note  BUKge.iteq  rather  than  too 
obviously  emphasized.  , 

The  .-core  is  fa.scinaiing.  U.  would 
perhaps  l>o  saying  too  much  to  say  that 
i'  is  highlv  original.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  , 
copied  nobody :  but  he  has  heard  Stra- 
vinsky, especiali.v  in  hi».  ';  Oise.ui  de. 
i-eu/'"  and  has  profited  by  it.  And  he 
has  written  with  brilliant  and  refined 
skill,  as  a  master.  .   .  i. 

The  performance  was  carried  tlnougn 
with    inimitable   grace   and  expie,«sive- 
ness.    Ruth  I'age  as  the  Infanta  was  a 
seductive  figure,    ,^dolpli  Bolm.  perhaps 
I     more  fiild  than  ugly  in  hi.'^  appearance, 
danced  with  the  intensity  of  expression 
'     the  occasion  demanded,  with  tragic  fury 
'     at  the  end.    The  .several  participant.-  in 
'    the  spectacle  gave  it  variety  and  pic- 
turesqueneB.^  and  a  ceaseless  animation. 
The  mounting  was  quite  worthy  of  the 
piece-   the  costumes  richly  picturesque, 
!  the  .stage  picture  appropriate,  Mr,  i^ouis 
Hasselmans  conducted  the  perfoinian.  c 
with  much  ileal  and  effectiveness  there 
was  heartv  applause,  and  after  the  final 
certain,  besides  the  principals,  appeared 
Mr     Carpenter.     Mr.     Robert  L.dmond 
Ti.iifeS    designer  of  tlie  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes' "nd  .M.  .  Hasselmans     There  was 
regret  tl, at  theie  will  be  no  further  repe- 
tition of  the  work  in  the  Chicago  (  om- 
panv  s  sea>>on.  now  .  orning  to  a  close. 


By  lUcharJ  Aldrick 


The  Bir(h<U5   of  the  Inl'anla. 

THE  ntllTllU.W  Of  J'HIS  [.N'PA.NT.V. 
ballet  pautoiniiiie  in  t»%o  3<fiies.  arranscrt 
l.v  \h(!  composer  t<x>iii  (he  onginal  story 
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Foi   tlie  firht  time,  in  York  .lohn 

.  Alden  (:an)enter'«  ballet  pantomime, 
"  The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta.  '  was 
presented    yesterday   >.fternoon   by  ihe 

■Chicsgo  Opera  Company  at  the  l.*x- 
'ington  'fhyatre.  U  wa.3.  followed  by 
.Vfaurioe  Cavels  one-act  musical  com- 
edy, already  seen  al  thi.-  theatre. 
"1,'Hfuie    Espagnole.  ■  was  a 

special  holiday  malin^e.  given  for  the 
benefit  or  the  Society  lor  the  Preven- 
tion ai.d  Kclief  of  Tuberculosis.  'I'here 
wax    a    large    and     hrilliani  undn-nce 

'pro.sent.  ami  at  ihe  largely  incri-a.^ed 
piice.i.    this   nifani    a   laige  pvolit  ri>r 

'  the  henof  iciar,\ ,  ,    ,  ■ 

Mr  '  arpent.j-  neftds  no  introduction 
to  X»w  ^ork.  wlter.?  hi.*  mu.-sic  in  a 
nuuibei  (It  foini?  ha--  l-ng  been  known 
and  -(d mired  He  ha.><  not  before  under- 
taken anything  of  a  dramatic  character  : 
imr  hi.H  nnagiiiHiion.  his  fine  taste  and 
skill  In  v.Tlting  for  liie  oicheatra  have 
I...,  .,  -o  full',   do  uonsti  ati  .l  that  snme- 


Second  of  Frederick  Warren  Series 
Presents   Among  Others  Henry 
Weldcn  and  Reed  Miller. 

The  second  Frederick  Warren  ballad 
concert  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Aeolian  Hall  with  Nevada  Van  Der 
Veer,  Irene  AVilliams,  Reed  Miller,  Henry 
Wclden  and  Cornelius  Vliet  as  the  solo- 
ists. 

They   presented   au   entertaining   and  ' 
well-balanced  program  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  and  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  audience. 

Mr.  Vau  Vliet,  a  "cellist  of  rausiciauly 
attainments,  played  a  Pcrpora  Sonata 
and  a  group  of  .shorter  compositions.  He 
displayed  a  full,  round  tone  and  taste  in 
his  interpretations. 

Madame  Van  Der  Vcor  and  Reed  Mil- 
ler sang  ducts  as  well  as  a  number  .  t 
solo  numbers.  Their  singing  is  liolisbnl 
and  they  have  refinement  and  skill.  .Air. 
Miller  received  warm  applau.se  for  In 
rendering  of  a  group  o£  .songs  by  Strick 

land.  ^         ,        •  .    ,  , 

Mr  \\'clden,  who  needs  no  introduction 
to'miisic  lovers,  was  happy  in  his  choic 
of  songs  iind  .sang  with  that  punly  .,f 
tone  ease  that  is  characteristic  ot  Inm. 
Mi<5S  V/illiams.  who  is  not  as  polishd 
an'artist  as  her  fellow  members  on  tlic 
nrcram,  has  vottth  and  cliarm.  It  woulil 
have  been  wiser  had  she  chosen  a  Icn.; 
ambitious  aria  than  that  from  ■  Loin-, 
tor  one  of  her  songs. 

I  Hwiry  T.  Fhick  i 

'A  New  Ballet  From  Chicago  | 

At  a  special  afternoon  performance 
tn  the  Lexingrtott  Theatre  yesterday 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  produc-, 
ed  a  new  ballet-pantomime,  "The 
Blrtbday  ot  th«  Infanta."   It  la  based 


(If 


en  Osciir  Wlldo  .   mo  dancfs 

and  scenes  wero  arr.uifrod  by  Adolph 
Uolm  srencrously  lent  for  this  occasion 
hy  Mr.  Oattl-Oasazra  to  the  Metro- 
rolltan's  rival  Institution.  After  nil. 
Christianity  and  brotherly  love  are  not 
qui  to  ertlnct  yet. 

rho  Infanta  foara  her  birthday  liaj» 
li'  on  forfirotten.  But  secret  preparations 
^nvo  been  jnade  for  surprising  her  with 
etrnnpe  processions  and  dancers  and 
A  liurlesque  bull  fight.  When  these 
things  are  over  Pedro  appears,  a  gro- 
tesque, mLsshapen  creature  to  whom 
tlie  Tnfanta  throirs  her  lace  handker- 
bccanse  he  amuses  her.  He  has 
mad  vlsiona  of  love — till  he  sees  him- 
eclf  in  a  huge  mirror.  Wilder  and 
T-iUlei-  grow  his  dances  till  they  end 
In  a  dance  of  death. 

I'ondenscd  Into  half  an  hour,  this 
riisht  have  made  a  mildly  amusing 
(Bpertacle;  lasting  a  whole  hour.  It 
proved  tiresome.  The  Pedro  dance,  In 
particular,  is  too  protracted. 

The  mock  bull  flg'ht  is  not  bad,  but 
could  be  made  much  more  amusdng. 
The  atrocious  hoopsklrts  of  the  court 
ladies  .served  as  a  vehicle  for  display- 
ing gorgcuus  fabrics. 

More  than  once  John  Alden  Carpen- 
ter has  been  acclaimed  in  this  city  as 
ti  gifted  and  entertaining  composer. 
His  orchestral  suite,  "Adventures  in  a 
Perambulator,"  found  pq.rticular  fa- 
vor; It  proved  him  a  composer  who 
knows  all  the  tricks  of  the  orchestral 
trade.  In  his  ballet  he  again  pours 
out  lavishly  from  aU  the  paint  pots. 
There  Is  no  real  origlnalltv^  and  the 
Russian  masters  Stravinsky  and 
Him.'jky-KorsakofC  peep  out  frequently 
boiween  the  bars  of  the  music;  but 
that  IS  better  than  the  eternal  echoing 
of  i)ebussian  strains  with  which  our 
composers  have  of  late  tried  to  regale 
us. 

The  ballet  wa.s  followed  by  Ravel's 
"The  Spanish  Hour."  The  perfoi-m- 
ance  was  given  in  belialf  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tuber- 
culosis, whloh  has  many  wealthy  sup- 
porters. Although  the  price  of  a  par- 
quet seat  was  |in  there  was  a  large 
audience,  which  enthusiastioally  called 
out  the  composer  of  the  ballet  'and 
every  one  prominently  concerned  in 
its  production. 

Solution  Is  Found 
For  Elgar  Enigma 

By  H:  E.  Krehbi'el 

There  were  only  three  compositions  | 
I  1  the  program  of  the  New  Symphony 
Urchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday] 
afternoon,  but  they  were  all  master- 
;i  eces.and  though  strongly  contrasted  in 
cimracter,  were  arranged  and  played  in 
a  manner  that  captured  fancy  and  feel- 
at  once  and  held  them  in  thrall  to 
t  ie  end.  The  pieces  v/ers  Wagner's 
i'relude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von 
-vuurnberg,"  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D 
Miinor  for  pianoforte  (the  solo  part 
played  by  Miss  Guiomar  Novaes),  and 
he  "Variations  on  an  Original  Theme," 
by  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  Nothing  new  in 
tills  sehsme,  and  yet  it  provided  not 
only  a  great  pleasure  but  also  food 
for  reflection^  how  much  we  shall  pro- 
c-ceU  to  explain  at  once. 

The  composition  by  Elgar  has  been 
i:i  local  concert  lists  for  nearly  if  not 
"'ully  twenty  years.  It  has  been  played 
uilen,  though  not  as  frequently  as  it 
(icseri-es,  for,  in  our  opinion,  it  marks 
the  high  tide  of  its  author's  creative 
-  inagination,  in  the  instrumental  held  at 
least.  Whenever  it  has  been  played  the 
/-rogram  annotator  has  called  attention 
!o  the  fact  that  it  bears  a  sub-title. 
"Enigma,"  and  thiit  Sir  Edv/ard  has 
.in.ached  to  it  a  comment  to  the  effect 
hat  though  in  it  he  had  sought  to 
:.lt<.'tch  for  their  amusement  and  his 
'  vn  the  idiosyncrasies  of  fourteen  of 
'  s  friends,  he  attached  no  pai-ticular 
Ignificance  to  that  fact,  and  wished  the 
usic  to  stand  as  mu.sic  simply.  He 
i  d,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact 
indicated  in  the  sub-title)  that  he  had 
ouried  an  enigma  iii  the  composition, 
whose  "dark  saying"  must  be  "left  un- 
juessed." 

Further  to  pique  the  curiosity  of  the 
isteners,  possibly  aiio  the  critics,  he  ,| 
added:    "Through  and  over  the  whole  i 
^et  (of  variations)  another  and  larger  [ 
therae  'goes,'  but  is  not  played.    So  the 
irincipal  theme  never  appears,  even  as 
n   some  late    dramas — e.  g.,  Maeter- 
inck's  'L'Intruse'  and  'Des  Sept  Prin- 
cesses'— the  chief  char..cter  is  new  (in 
;he  stage."    The  enigmatic  theme  was 
chus  made  to  appear  a.s  itself  a  varia- 
■.ion  Or  an  outgrowth  of  one  of  those 
mheard  melodies,  those  "spirit  ditties 
of  no  tone,"  whi<}l;  to  the  illogical  fan- 


iMuch'  brain     CT>dg«ling  "■'•^ 
caused  by  the  cryptn'^l  utterance,  atW 
iio  doubt  many  musicians  in  listeniB« 
to  the  beautiful  work  (for  it  is  prp- 

foundlv    and    loftily   beatuiful)  have 
tried  to  solve  the   riddle  of  the  uri- 
Ming  theme.    Mr.  K.  J.  Buckley,  one  ol 
Sir    Edward's    biorgrtphers.    as  M' 
(Jilman's  program   note  informed 
vcsterdnv,  ventured  the  assertion  f 
"the  theme  is  a  counterpoint  in  ^oii 
well-known    melody    which    is  never 
lieard."     Mr.  Buckley  also  said  tliat 
the  coda  to  the  piece  was  added  by 
the  conipot.er  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Hans   Richter,  who   had  received  the 
score  in  Vienna  before  he  knew  t.lgar 
per.sonally.    He  took  the  work  on  tour, 
and  with  it  won  Eng!.<ind  for  Elgur,  a:-> 
thirty  years  before  he  had  won  Eng- 
land   for    Wagner   with    the  Tani)- 
hauser"  overture.  i  •  i 

We  confess  that  we  have  often  tnert 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  this  musical 
Sphinx,  but  we're  always  balked  by  the 
belief  that  the  heard  theme  was  in  some 
way  related  to  a  melody  of  a  national 
Britisli  character.  Yesterday  while  lis- 
tening to  the  music  there  came  a  sus- 
picion, and  which  we  believe  wo  found 
conllrmation  after  a  look  at  the  theme 
in  print.  For  us  at  least  tnc  mystery 
is  dispelled.  The  enigmatic  subject  of 
the  compositi.m  is  the  melody  of  the 
oracular  motto  in  "Parsifal. 

"Through    pity,  knowing, 

The  blameless  fool — 
Wait  for  him 

Mv  chosen  tool." 
The  theme  as  varied  is  a  counter- 
point ..n  or-  parody  of  this  melody. 
And  now  we  wonder  that  the  dis'covery 
was  not  made  long  ago.  It  may  have 
been;  but  we  never  saw  or  heard  ot  a 
record  of  the  fact. 

Mr   Bodanzky  had  evidently  thrown 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  prep- 
aration   of   the   composition,  and  the 
j  performance,  despite  the  handicap  of 
'  a    somewhat    crude    and  ill-balanced 
i  band    was  amazingly  lucid  and  bril- 
liant    He  gave  a  pompous,  albeit  a 
r.omewhat  rapid,  reading  to  Wagner  s 
)  Prelude,    and    an    exquisitely  sym- 
i  pathetic  accompaniment  to  the  pHano- 
;'  forte    concerto,    v/hich    Miss  Novaes 
i  played  v/ith  crystalline  purity  through- 
i  out    and    with    particularly  ravishing 
loveliness   of  tone   in   the  ^  Ronianza. 
I  The  music  will  be  repeated  at  this 
i  evening's  concert. 

Miss  Novaes 

  ~"27r.^_   

The  programme  of  the  eighth  after- 
noon concert  of  the  New  Symphony  So- 
ciety at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  was 
one  of  comforting  compactness.  The 
prelude  to  "The  Mostersingers," 
Jlozarfs  D  minor  piano  concerto  and 
Sir  Edward  Elgar's  "Variations  on  an 
Original  Theme  '  formed  a  trio  of  well 
contrasted  attractions.  The  prelude 
!may  be  passed  without  comment.  Its 
performance  was  such  that  the  hearer 
felt  reasonably  certain  that  ther  had 
been  at  least  one  rehearsal. 

Miss  Guiomar  Novaes,  formerly  ot 
Brazil,  was  the  pianist.  This  singular 
young  person  has  excited  curiosity  and 
won  admiration,  the  former  by  reason 
o  fthe  uncertainties  and  even  whimsi- 
Icalities  of  her  art  and  the  latter  by  the 
extraordlnai;ily  beautiful  performances 
which  she  sometimes  gives.  She  cer- 
tainly brought  happiness  to  her  adorers 
jesterday  as  well  as  the  lovers  of 
Mozart. 

Capable  as  she  is  of  prodigious  tech- 
nical displays  and  of  evoking  from  the 
piano    thunders   of    mellow  .tone,  she 
!  played  the  Mozart  music  with  ravish- 
ing simplicity  of  style  and  an  exquisite 
I  appreciation  o  fthe  delicate  outlines  of  , 
j  the  «miposer's   melodies   and    his   in-  \ 
\  comparable  balance  of  h  rases.  Conti- 
nence and   respect  were  evidenced  in 
j  every  movement  ot  the  young  woman's  , 
interpretation,    which    would    perhaps  i 
have  made  a  deeper  impression  if  it  had 
been  accompanied   in  a  manner  more 
suited  to  the  music. 

I  But  even  under  repression  a  body  of 
I  strings,  topped  by  eighteen  first  violins 
and  resting  on  a  foundation  of  nine 
double  basses,  is  prone  to  make  a  Mo- 
zart concerto'  sound  a  little  onesided. 
The  cadenzas  used  by  Miss  Novae.'i  were 
also  a  trifle  heavy  and  ovcrelaboratc. 
But  it  was  an  enjoyable  performance 
none  the  less. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  benefited  by  the 
European  war.  Since  local  conductors 
naturally  shy  at  Joseph  Holbrook  and 
Cyril  Scott  and  do  not  wish  incessantly 
to  present  the  highly  explosive  composi- 
tion of  Percy  Grainger,  they  have  taken 
up  Elgar  again,  or  ignor  Britain.  Mr. 
Bodanzky's  resurrection  of  the  "Enigma" 
variations  did  not  excite  the  audience, 
though  the  music  had  its  interest.  Prob- 
ably it  would  please  people  more  if  all  \ 
those  mystic  titles  were  obliterated.  ' 
Variation  "W.  M.  B.."  variation  "Dora- 

bella,"    variation    "B.    G.    N.,"    &c.  it 

causes  one  to  think  he  hears  the  theme 
exclaiming  like  the  villain  in  Henry 
Dixey's  "Adonis" :  "They'll  never  know 
me .  now ;  I've  put  on  another  suit  of 
clothes  and  changed  my  name." 

The  variations,  however,  are  generally 
srood  music  anr'.  .some  ot  them  are  excel- 
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Uiam  -  lack  of  balan<<c.  and  tinlHh  that  has 
niurUod  previous  playing  ot  thi.s  organl- 

iz.aion. 


'I'lvo  Artliitii 


III  Kirnt  Recital* 

Aeolian    Hall  took 


i'wo  recitals 
I   I  >•  yesterday,  Misa  Grace  Northrup,  a 
"  ano,  who  has  oi'ten  appeared  In  con- 
i  outside  of  New   York,  gave  her 
I  recital  here  in  the  afternoon,  with 
lii' iKird  Hagcman  at  the  piano.  Seldom 
is  A  new  singer  heard  whose  art  affords 
much  pleasure.    In  a  group  of  dlffl- 
(ull  old  airs,  including  Handel's  "I^us- 
Inghe  Piu  Care"  she  was  as  successful 
as  in  groups  of  llgiUer  modern  .songs 
from  different  countries.    An  attack  not 
perfect  caused   her   voice,   a  beautiful 
soprano,   to   lose    its  clarity  at   times.  ' 
Her    fine    intelligence,    her    taste,    her ' 
knowledge  of  style,  were  praiseworthy 
ciualities  of  her  general  delivery. 

In  the  evening  Serge  Kotlarsky  gave 
his  first  violin  recital  here.  This  player 
although  still  young,  has  already  had 
a  considerable  career.  Then  years  ago 
he  toured  with  Caruso.  After  study 
with  Von  Ende  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
for  work  with  Hubay.  An  original  mem- 
ber of  the  Berkshire  Quartet,  he  later 
entered  the  army.  Last  night  in  Beeth- 
oven s  Kreutzer  sonata,  with  Max  Kot- 
larsky playing  the  piano  part,  in  Saint- 
Saens's  B  minor  violin  sonata  and  other 
pieces,  his  delivery  had  a  pure  tone 
aci-urate  intonation,  good  schooling  and 
feeling. 
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Repltnl  in  Frcikch  Institntc. 

,  Miss  Marcelle  Weiss  of  Paris,  a  pianist 
and  one  of  several  instrumentalists  se- 
lected by  the  French  Government  to 
demonstrate  various  forms  of  modern 
trench  ichlevement  in  this  country  gave 
a  recital  yesterday  in  the  MuseJm  of 
French  Art  of  the  French  Institute  in 
the  United  State.s  at  599  Fifth  avenue 
Miss  Weiss,  who  is  a  professor  of  music 
in  the  high  schools  of  Paris  and  a  sister 
bf  Mr.  Rene  Weiss,  chief  of  the  cabinet 
of  the  President  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris,  was  introduced 
,by  Mr.  McDougall  Hawkes.  Her 
^elections  were  chiefly  from  the 
works  of  French  composers,  including 
Debussy,  Saint-Saens,  Couperin,  Rameau 
Chabrier  and  Daquin.  but  also  devotecl 
p  portion  ot  her  programme  to  Chopin. 

'"^""~"''T2f^"'~~;  Ti'assi?". 

AT  THE  LEXINGTON  THEATRE 
--•'II  Barb'lere  di  Siviglia"  (in 
Italian),  by  Ros.sini. 

TOE  C.VST. 

Count  AlmoTiTa  Tito  SohliM 

if. it  ji'j..  ■  ..o.n.  physician. .  Vil  torio  Trevisan 
Uosina.  his  rich  ward. . .\inelit3  GalH-Curel 
l>c»n  Basilio.  music  miistfr. 

Edoiiaril  ContrfOll 
Figaro,  barber  and  wiifrciil<or..<'arl)'»  Galeftil 
licrtba,  hoiibpkeeper  to  Dr.  R.-irtholo, 

Maria  Claeseens 
.Vmljrosio,  Ecrvaut  to  Dr.  Bartholo, 

EuEt'olo  Correnti 
l-'lorilla,  >;ervant  to  Count  Almavlva, 

Ixidovioo  OliTipr.i 

A  Sefse.int  f'csirp  Detrerc 

i"oi'.auctcir — Gino  Mariiiuzzi. 

By  MAX~SMITH. 

HK  BARBER  OF  SEVILLE" 
ade  his  first  .'ippearance 
.reason  on  the  stage  of 
'iv-;  Lexington  Theatre  last  night, 
A  liich  means,  of  coursp,  that  La 
i.alli-Curci  impersonated  the  dainty 
Ro.^lna  and  delighted  a  great  many 
t'»rsonB  with  her  characteristically 
dflicate  and  graceful  delivery  of. 
Rossini's  florid  melody— also  that 
she  gave  for  good  measure  the  cus- 
tomary interpollation  in  the  lesson 
sc-ene. 

R"t  the  jovial  intriguer  and  ton- 
.-xoert  himself  was  this  time 
one.  for  Carlo  Galoffi  \ersa- 
uitdiie,  enacted  the  role  of 
I  luijrn.  Moreover  there  was  a  new 
Mmaviva  in  Tito  Sc.hlpa,  a  new  T'oii 
Uisilio  in  Bdouard  Cotreuil  and  a 
iicMv  man  at  the  baton  in  Glno 
jMarinuzzl. 

Last  year,  with  Cleofonte  himself 
:n  .  hargp  of  the  performance,  those 
!  a --Is  had  been  sung  respectively  hv 
j5  '■cardo  Stracciari,  Fernando  Carpi 
;  nrl  the  bulky  'Vttoro  Arimondi. 

While-  some  of  the  changes  in 
!hf  c;u  t  hardly  brought  about  anv 
iniprovement,  Maestro  Marinuzzi'a 
rtjading  of  the  score  had  more  an- 
ini.Ttion,  more  grace,  more  efferv- 
'  rnre  and  humor  than  that  of  his 
ii;?tinguished  predecessor.  Excel- 
i^  iit.  too,  was  Galeffi'.s  portrayal  of 
liie  title  role,  though  not  entirely 
without  exaggeration. 

Regarding  Schipa's  Almaviva, 
)iraifit'  must  be  reserved.  A  «!rood. 
•nanly  resonant  voice  is  not  all  that 
i«  required  for  this  role  and  Signor 
.Schlpa's  command  of  bel  canto  is  o£ 
a  rather  rudimentary  character. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  understand 
M-hy  the  management  should  hav- 
forgotten  that  it  ihad  at  its  cori- 
manri  the  greatest  ot  Almaviva's, 
Alessandro  Bond.  Surely  it  ivould 
have  been  no  less  mystifyi.ig  if 
^orae  one  had  been  substituted  for 
vittorio  Trevisan,  whose  Don 
Rartholo,  an  inimitable  achleve- 
iiiont,  again  revealed  him  as  a 
i  uf^o  without  peer. 

Needless  to  say  that  Mme.  Galli- 
I'urcl  evoked  tumultuous  applause 
.\  ItU  tho  "Una  voce  poco  fa"  cava- 
lina.  though  as  usual  she  embel- 
ii.'^hed  it  with  an  embarrassment  of 
oloratura  broidery.  Her  arpeggios, 
iipr  iu)ward  and  downward  rune. 
;  »r  st^ccati,  her  fioriturl,  her  flight 
up  to  K  flat  in  alt  and  her  exuber- 
ant crescendo  on  high  O  were  as 
irresistible  as  ever. 


The   New   Syntphonj'  Orrhrstra. 

Ill  plaeo  of  u  Hyinplion.v  on  the  prognirn 
>i"  the  Nfw  Symphony  Orchestra';'  'on- 
'-rt  In  Ciirnrgle  Mall  yesterday  *aftT 
noon,  Mr.  Uodanzky  j.iit  Sir  F.dwf  r  i 
i:igur".s  "  Enlgina  "  \arlatlons  for  '  i 
'■hoKtr».  The  i'olo!.-«t  was  Mlns  Oulom.ir 
•Novaes.  who  plujed  Mozart'o  ronctt. 
!"c'r  pliiiio  in  t>  minor,  and  before  It  can  ■ 
\'>'agner's  overture  to  "  The  Mastcrslnt;- 
"r«."  .  . 

The  most  excellent  feature  of  the  con- 
cert was  the  admirable  playing  of  tiK- 
orchestra  In  Klgar's  variatlon.«i  and  in 
tlip  accompanlmi'nt  of  the  concerto.  It 
has  done  nothing  belter  than  the  varia 
tluns  In  most  of  the  things  that  go  to 
make  up  fine  orchestral  playing.  In  qual- 
ity of  lonf,  in  finish  and  precision.  In 
rhythm.  o!aborallon  of  phra.'sing  and  ot 
djnamlcs,  in  the  peri»lsten<-«  of  the  or- 
chestr.il  song,  the  "  Melos."  It  was  full 
of  beauty.  Mr.  Bodanzky  had  made  a 
most  careful  study  of  the  varlattonsi, 
nud  found  an  apt  and  charficlerlstlo  r-x- 
pres.- ion  for  each  one,  and  had  thoi- 
ouehly  worked  It  out  In  the  playing 
tin;  orchestra.  A  performance  l.'i  ii  ' 
oft'^n  more  evidently  the  embodiment 
of  the  ronductor'a  conception  than  this  S 
me  wa.'i. 

So  plaved,  the  variations  seemed  vital, 
sponthueoun.  charged  with  '.:eaut>'  and 
expres.sion.  more  tlian  they  have  sotne- 
Ume  seerned.  They  arc  certainly  among 
tlie  finest  of  Klgar's  work. 

Mlos  .N'ovaejj  played  Mozart's  concprto 
In  (itiitP  the  right  .spirit,  with  grace, 
.simplicity,  directne.su  .with  the  anima- 
tion tnat  characterize H  so  muiJi  of  the 
niuslf.  .M1.1S  Novaes'.'--  delicacy  of  to.ucii 
and  tonal  coloring  were  vaiue.bie  fle- 
meiits  of  her  perfonnanco.  She  plsyed 
cadenza.s  of  con.iiderable  elaboiatiori, 
but  not  in  obstinate  hostility  to  the  a\yW, 
ot  thf  coniposltlon,  OS  modem  cadenzas 
tend  to  be.  Miss  Novaes  had  th«  ad- 
vantage of  H.n  excellent  accomDaniinent 
b:-  the  orchestra,  rhythmic  and  ca.\\.- 
fully  subdued.  She  was  much  ap- 
platided. 

The  Barber  at  SerUlc. 

The  only  performance  of  "  The  Barbf 
of  S»\ille  "  in  its  current  New  York  en- 
gagement was  given  last  evening  In  tJi': 
Lexington  Theatre,  before  an  audiemo 
not  one  of  the  largest  that  has  be.')-, 
seen  in  the  house.  The  performance  ha  t 
certain  merits,  notably  in  Its  spirit.  Most 
of  the  principals  were  Italian  and  they 
managed  to  out  something  into  It.  bv 
virtue  of  the  fact,  that  does  not  a!*- 
v.'ays  get  therf. 

ATme.  Galli-Curci's  Rosina  was.  of 
course,  the  central  figure.  It  is  one  of 
her  best  part.«,  one  that  shows  her 
qualities  in  the  best  light.  Shp  is  an 
agreeable  Rosina  to  look  upon  and  ha.-- 
an  arcli  and  mischlevou.s  manner;  .^ionie- 
tinie.s,  it  must  be  confessed,  her  comedv 
{•^i  a  trifle  obvious  and  lacking  In  fubtle- 
ty.  Her  'oeautifui  voice  i.'j  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  music,  and  the  florid  pa.ssagps 
.she  pevformed  last  evening  with  unu.su- 
allv  clear-cut  accuracy,  lightnes.s  and 
ease,  with  an  approach  to  brilliancy. 
In  the  "  lesson  sceiie  "  she  .qang  the 
■'  P.ell  Song  "  from  Delibes'.s  "  Lakm6." 

-Mr.  Caleffi's  Figaro  had  many  good  , 
tiualitie.-i.   not  quite  all   tho  brisk  and  I 
i!Te.-3lstib>   humor   of   the   barber.  but',< 
an  agreeable  addres.'!  and  an  agreoablcIV 
voice,  without  nil  th?  vocal  flexibility  i 
and  fluency  that  the  music  needs.  Nor 
did  Tito  Sohlpa  have  all  die  vocal  flexi- 
bility and  fluency  that  his  niu.sJc  needed,  i 
though  he  attacked  It  cheerfully.  Victor 
1  revisan    suggested    a   rather  dry   and  I 
sharp  I>on  Bartola.     .Mr.  Cotreuil's  Don  | 
Basilo  had  the  traditional  featiires  of  I 
that  clergyman  well  developed  and  well  1  • 
marked.    Mr.  Marinuzzi  s  conducting  in- 
jured spirit,  but  could  not  always  attain 
finish. 


JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEKER 


AGAIN  ZAZA  JAZZES. 

I   Two   critic,-;  of  music  met  in  the 
lobiiy  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  night^t  the  end  of  Act  1.,  "Zaza." 
("And  what  are  you  doing  here  again?" 
asked  one.    "And  what  are  you?'-'  de- 
manded the  other,  who,  Irish-like,  al.- 
waj  s  answered  a  question  by  asking 
one.    "Oh!     J  just  dropped  in  to  see 
little  Ada  Qtiintina  in  the  third  act- 
,  She  is  such  a  little  darling,  and  Miss 
jl'arrar  is  so  touching.    Ahl"  'Then 
!  why  sit  through  the  first  act?"  ^versist- 
'  ed  the  other  wiso'  man.     "TPBat,  o£ 
j  course,  as  mere  routine."   "Ah!  Ger- 
aldine  is  suph  a  big  darling,  her  pathos 
is  inar\  ellous  in  the  s.crap  \<'ith  Jeanne 
fl  Gordon— hold  on  there!    Must  you  be 
going?    Better  wait  for  Ada — .^he  is 
such  a— — -!"    Then  the  augurs  wink- 
ed.  Ah!    that  naughty,  that  magnetic 
Act  I.  of  "Zaza." 

Weil,  that  scene  is  a  Geraldine  jazz, 
a  musical  gin  fizz.  The  sheer  vital- 
ity of  her  performance  is  breath- 
catching.  Probably  because  of  th«> 
mgii  price  of  living,  hosiery  is  also 
going  up.  It  was  altitudinous  last 
night.  But  Zaza  has  such  beautiful 
back  and  shoulders  and  such  lovely 
arms— not  to  mention  her  finely 
modelled  fingers,  a  remarkable  hand 
loj'  a  palmist — that  you  overlook  her 
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■,  rli  -  fiMc.l     stocking  - 

I  (.^i:iiis  Nature.     .Sn^  wj.s  iiotu- 
(]a7.?.nng.    In  ihf  audir.nce  sat 

 f  her  admirers — Marcella  Sem- 

,vicii  and  AnicUta  'Galli-Cuici.  The 
nerfomiance  was  excellent.  Maestro 
-vroranzoni  conducting  with  his  ac- 
customed flnesi?e  and  brio. 


1 '-^sful  itPiu 

Kip^gev  is  a   

Irish  folk-song,  and  tluri 
prrciation  accompanied 
Elmer  Zoll?r  provided 
Tactory  accompaniment. 


of    the   aftn  .loun.      Mm  -. 
rare  e:^p()nrni    of  the  oUl 
T^  as  much  ap- 
by  flower?.: 
a  most    satis- 1 


LEXINOTOK  OPETIA  HOUSR— "t-a  Cioconda." 
an  oixra  In  tour  acts,  by  roncliiieUi.  Sung 
in  Italian. 

Tbe  Cant. 

l.a  Gloconda  "^""^ 

1^  r.l»n   Olaoewns 

Alvloe  VirgUio  I-ar.Kirl 

LAiira  Cyrf^ne  ^'an  CrOr<lon 

 Alcafiandro  PolPl 

Itarnaba   Claconro  Itiminl 

IntlJcntal  "Dances  br  >t.^'.  Pavlry,  Chiltralnskr' 
an*l  Corps  do  Ballet. 

Conductor,   Gim  Ma'inuzri. 


By  JOHN  H.  RAFTERY. 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company's  perform- 
ance of  "La  Gioconda,"  probably  revived 
to  give  Kosa  Kaisa  another  large-calibre, 
liigh-powfir  piece  of  operatic  artillery,  de- 
lighted another  packed  audience  at  the 
Lexington  Opera  House  la.-^t  evening. 

^lany  seasons  have  elapsed  .since  the 
old  IVmchielli  melodramatic  fireworks 
T\-ere  unloosed  on  the  New  York  ))ublic, 
."»nd  la.^it  e^ening,  more  than  e\er  before,] 
the  lurid  story  of  tbe  opera  loomed  more 
strongly  than  ever  as  one  of  the  lost 
opportunities  of  Lincoln  .T.  Carter,  who 
gloried  in  staging  cyclones,  fires,  explo- 
sions, volcanic  eruptions  and  other 
cataclysmic  phenomena  of  the  melodra- 
matic theatre. 

."Kverylhing  happens"  in  this  outland- 
ish draniatiitation  of  the  volcanic  Victor 
Hugo  tale  from  which  it  is  derived,  and 
among  the  '■hapi)cnings"  are  a  number 
of  glorious  lyric  numbers,  some  marvel-' 
<,iis  choruses,  beautiful  orchestrations, 
and,  perhaps  pteasantest  of  all.  tlie  thiz- 
i-,ling  ballet  music,  which  last  evening 
gave  Pavlcy  and  Oukrainsky  and  their 
winged  ateilite-<  aoothor  opjioitunity  U 
show  their  mettle. 

.4ndlencc  "In  On"  the  Show.  »  , 

.\s  has  come  to  be  expected  of  tht 
i.iiences  at  tJie  Lexington  performance? 
:   the  Chicago  company,  last  evenin.g'!j 
a--,-;emb]age  early  displayed  its  propriei 
tary  interest  in  the  show  and  cspeciall.\ 
in  those  scenes  in  whi<h  Ilaisa  stoi-mei 
the  operatic  citadel  with  volle.vs  of  hci| 
inexhaustible  v(K-al  amnninitiori.  j 
■•Magui!i<o."  meauing  '•immense."  wa.-! 
tiio  singing    of    the    "Giocouda"  of  Iast| 
evening,  and  (likewise  a  cnstom  with  thej 
Ohicagvans)  th,7  other  memiicrs  of  thel. 
cast  perceptibly  "niadc  way"  for  the  ir-: 
resistible  l{.aisa.    It  seerat'd  too  bad.  how-, 
ever.  tb:)t  Titla  Unffo  couldn't  have  bepn 
slipped  into  tbe  cast  as  Baroaba,  "the 
heavy''  of  this  pondea-ous  play,  if  only 
to  iutroiluo  the  competitive  element  into 
p  performanc  e  that  was  a  vocal  walkover 
l  or  Kaisa. 

Prol^ably  yon  know  th.Tt  once  i;poii 
lime,  in  fear  and  trembling,  a  great  Jni'' 
pje.^ario  asked  Mary  Garden  if  she  v.  onld^ 
'  iiermit"  the  oversijadowiug  Titta  Ruffo', 
.  sing  in  '"rhais"   with  her.    To  the 
irprise  of  all.  slie  answered  "Ce;  tainl.v" 
lid  a  moment  l;itev,  when  the  startle^l  | 
■  ifoss"  was  gone,  she  added:  "But,  Uuffo  I 
i>i-  no  RnfTo,  Garden  will  domin:Ue  the 
•  erfonnance,"     Ki'fi'o    sang  Athanael, 
it  .Mary  of  Aberdeen  as  Thais  was  "the 
hoie  show"  as  she  predicted.  However, 
i.iat  is  a  French  opera  and  not  even, 
Uuffo  can  disrobe  as  stunningly  as  ^lary. 
Garden  in  any  language. 

Dolcl  a   :\IoNt   3Iilitary  t:n/.o. 

Giaconio  Uimici's  Baruaba  last  eve- 
ning was  a  fine  example  of  effective  vocal 
lid  dramatic  "support"  for  tbe  star  ol 
1  iie  performance, 

The  athletic  Dolci  was  not  an  ideal 
Ihizo,  hut  'je  sang  with  succe.<,s  and  atj 
intervals  su<-ceeded  in  disclosing  anj 
ability  in  roniantif  personation,  whir|h! 
seldom  appears  in  his  acting.  Maria; 
<  'laesi^ens.  as  the  blind  mother,  sang  with] 
■mpithy.  intelligence  and  power,  ad-', 
ci-ing  with  instinctive  good  taste  to  both^ 
the  vocal  and  dramatic  limitations  and,} 
requirements  of  Iji.  Ciec-a.  ; 

Teofilo  De  Angells  conducted  withj 
much  spirit  and  the  stage  i>aintinss  werej 
excellent. 

NEIRA  RIEGGER  FN 

NOTABLE  recital! 

ira  Ricgger.  soprano,  gave  liei-  snug 
rtciial  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon ou  a  specially  decorated  stage,  the 
greens   of  which   harmonized   with  her  : 
Irish  songs.  ; 

Opening  her  program  with  Italian 
songs  of  the^  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  by  Orlaudini  and  Bruni,  the 
artist  displayed  a  sound  reading  knowl- 
edge of  the  musical  idiom  of  the  period, 
followed  by  the  monologue  and  air  from 
Gluck's  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris."  Three 
fcScandinavian  songs  iu  English  formed 
the  second  group.  French  numbers  the 
'  I  ird,  with  the  folk-songs  of  old  Ireland 
the  final,  and  perhaps  the  most  viv  , 


z  7  ^ 

Miss  Simon  Gives  Second 

Piano  Recital  at  Aeolian 

Rosa  Simon  repeated  the  pleasant 
iraprc6sion  made  by  her  first  piano 
recital,  earlier  in  the  season,  at  a  Eec-| 
end  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  She  is  among  the  mo.st 
promising  of  the  younger  musicians 
who  h:\ve  appeared  Ihis  season. 

Miss  Simon  has  an  agreeable  touch, 
an  unusually  well  developed  technic, 
but  more  than  that,  she  is  an  interest- 
ing pianist.  Her  interpretations  are 
not  merely  echoe.s  of  the  schoolroom, 
but  the  expression  of  her  own  indi- 
viduality in  rs^lation  to  composition.^ 
and  composers.  Her  program  inc'uderl 
Beethoven's  Senate,  Op.  57,  Schumann  s 
Fantasie  stncke  and  a  group  of  piece% 
by  Bendel,  Debussy,  Brahnis,^Lis7,t  htuI 
Chopin.  _ 

Dainty  Soprano  Sings  Her  Adieuj 
of  Season  as  Violetta  in  "La| 
Traviata"  at  the  Lexington. 
Caruso   at  the  Metropoiitan 


By  MAX  SMITH 

As  Violetta  in  "La  Truviaia,  ' 
Amelita  Galli-Curci  sang  her 
operatic  farewell  to  ,  New- 
Yorkers  last  night  in  tbe  Lexington 
Theatre. 

The    Dumas    heroine,    as  trans- 
ferred  to   the   lyric   stage   by  the 
Italia^n  master  Verdi,  is  one  of  the, 
dainty    soprano's-  most  appealing 
roles.     It   offers   her  opportunities! 
not  only  to  disclose  ^ler  command' 
of  florid  song  but  also  her  gifts  as  ^ 
an  impersonator.    There  was  gen- i 
nine  pathos,  sincere  and  unaffected, 
in    her   performance    yesterday  of 
the  final  scene. 

considered  as  a  whole,  however 
this  season's  "Traviata,"  conducted 
by  De  Angelis,  falls  considerably 
below  last  season's,  which  Giorgio 
Polacco  had  carefujly  prepared  and 
rehearsed. 

There  were  one  or  two  changes 
in  last  night's  cast,  Tito  Schipa 
was  thi^  Alfredo  this  time  and  Sig- 
nor  Galefti  the  Giorgio,  the  former 
acquitting  himself  creditably,  the 
latter  arousing  muph  enthusiasm 
w-ith  his  delivery  of  the  Di  Pro- 
venza"  aria.  .    t  ;„ 

"Samson  et  Dalila,"  repeated  in 
the /Metropolitan  Opera  House,  at- 
tracted, of  course,  a  huge  audience, 
for  the  title,  roles  were  sung  \>y 
Caruso  and'  Margan-ete  Matzenauet, 
with  Clarence  Whltehill  as  the 
HiKli  Priest,  Jose  Mardones  as  the 
Old  Hebrew.  .Vnanian  as  Abimelecb, 
and  I^ua,  Audisio  and  ReschigUau 
in  the  other  roles.  Lilyan  Ogden 
was  the  prima  ballerina.  Albert 
Wolff  conducted. 


EMILY  GRBSSER,  beloved  among 
admirers  of  Yvette  Guilbert,, 
with  whom  she  has  appeared  .^lo 
often,  gave  a  violin  recital  m 
leolian  Hall  last  night.  She  h-ari 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Harolrt 
Bauer  pianist,  and  of  a  string  quar- 
tette ill  an  interesting  programme 
that  opened  with  Kranck's  Sonata 
in  A  major  and  embraced  Bach  s 
Concerto  No.  2  in  E  minor:  Vitali 
Ciaeonna,  with  piano  accompani- 
ment -by  Roaario  Scalero;  that  com- 
noser's  own,  "Danze  N'apoHtane. 
heard  for  the  first  lime  here  and 
still  in  manuscript:  Sam  Franko  s 
arrangement  of  Mozart  s  "Music  for 
a  I>antomiue"  (Koechel  446),  and 
the  Brahms  -  Joachinr  Hungarian 
Dance  No.  4.  - 
*    *    »  : 

SERGE  RACH.MANIXOFP  figured 
at  last  iiight'.s  concert  of  the 
Phirjiannonic  Society  in  Carnegie 
■Hal!  both  as  a  composer  and  pianist. 
In  the  latter  cai>aclty  he  played  the 
solo  in.strunieut  in  Tschaikowsky  s 
Concerto  No.  I  in  B  tiat  minor;  in 
the  former  he  was  represented  by 
his  own  Symidiouy  No  2  in  E  minor. 

•The    programme,    conducted  con 
amore  by  .loseph  Stransky,  was  de- 
voted   'o   Shivi,-    riiusic      Ft  n]\---"Ar'i\ 
with  Moussorg-^ !.v'.-  '  v  XisI  ■ 
Bald  Mountain 


added.'    Nor  is~ii  •  y  to  dwell 

again  on  his  spl^;.  ling  of  the 

symphony  which  followed  the  concerto 
— Rachmaninoffs  second — with  the 
beneficial  cuts  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
poser, who  was  greeted  with  much 
applause. 

The  concert  began  with  a  novelty — 
the  first  performance  before  a  Phil- 
harmonic audience  of  a  symphonic 
-fantasy,  "A  Night  on  a  Bald  Moun- 
tain" by  Modest  Moussorgsky,  who  is 
best  known  to  New  Y'orkers  as  the 
composer  of  the  opera  "Boris  Godou- 
noff,"  so  often  sung  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. The  score  of  the  fantasy  has  t^his  ; 
proeramme: 

"SubterraneaA  sounds  of  unearthly 
voices.  Appearance  of  the  spirits  of 
ajtfkness  followed  by  that  of  the  God 
.(!Siemolx)g  (the  'Black  God').  Cherno- ] 
Wig's  g-loriflcation  and  the  'Blaeli-M«^-' ' 
Ttee  Revels.  At  the  heigrht  of  the  or- 
gies is  heard  from  afar  the  bell  of  a 
little  church  which  causes  the  spirits 
to  disperse.  Dawn." 

Mous3org.sky  was  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful in  echoing  the- spirit  of  this 
prose  poem  in  his  music.  It  is  viva- 
.cious  to  the  point  of  delirium,  sug- 
gesting the  dance  of  the  gnomes  in 
Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt."  and  there  are 
glimpses  of  Liszt's  "Mazeppa"  and  the 
"Dans  Macabre."  The  splendor  of  the 
orchestral  setting  is  partly  due  to 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  who  revised  the 
score,  as  he  did  that  of  the  opera  re- 
ferred to.  As  played  bv  the  orchestra 
imder  Stransky  it  quite  stirred  the  au- 
dience. An  excellent  .addition  to  the 
Philharmonic's  repertory! 

I  By  Richard  AUrich  | 


APHRODITE,    firBt    American    uerf«rman<-e  j 
ae  a  "  musical  drama,"  libretto  in  lour  I 
--ti  and   five  .icenes  by  Louis  de  Gra- 
inont,  after  tbe.  french  romance  of  Pierre 
Louys;  music  by  Camille  ISrlanger.     At  I 
,      the  L/e.ilnEton  Theatre.  r-„vi,>„ 

'Chrysis   :  v,-.-''!*?'  S'^'^'t" 

Uemetrloa   ,t.t,,vard  Johns., 

Kacrhls   Cyrena  Van  t.ordr 

\lyrto    . : : : : :   •  •  Evelyn   Herbfi  1 

feliodia   -'""^  ^'.'''i''  I 

.  hlmalrla   Mana  Claessenb 

Tlmon   Edniond  Wsrneryl 

rhilodeme" '  ,  'ofe 

v;ftUlde(i   Cor.stantin  Nicolay 

The  Jailer   Edouarri  Cotreu) 


fc'eso   

ilousarlon   

^'ryphera   

Philotis   

Coilnna  

.Selene   

Iletlope   

Hermlone   

Crobyle   

JJiomede   

Joesaa   

Tne&no   

Conductor 


..Edna  Darfth  I 

 FhSllne  Falco  ' 

 Kmina  Noe 

[  Dorothy  KoIUm 

 Gertrude  Kretlow 

 Koee  Salvina 

.'.""  Volando  Pressburg 

Sadie  \*g-nderboscli 

 Olive  Mahu" 

 .Sadelle  Kaplan 

 Leoiitine  Karlton 

 ysobel  Arnold 

Loula  Hasselmans. 


Henry  T.  Finck 


Rachmaninoff    With  Philhar- 
monic I 

The  sign  "-U1  Seats  Sold"  is  often  upj 
in  Carnjgie  Hall  when  Josef  Stransky 
conducts  a  Philharmonic  concert  even 
when'  there  is  no,  soloist.  Needless  to 
say,  that  It  was  up  last  night  when 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff  was  an  added  at- 
traction. He  played  the  superb  Tchai- 
kovsky coi»-erto  in  B  flat  with  splendid 
verve  and  a  variety  of  tonal  coloring 
— thanks  to  his  artistic  use  of  the  pedal 
— that  made  his  instrument  rival  the 
chameleonic  orchestra.  That  Mr. 
Stransky,  famed  as  a  Tchaikovsky  spe- 
cialist, provided  a  glowing  and  truly 
Slavic  background,  full  of  animation 
aria  Russian  atmosphere,  need  not  be 


The  Chicago  Opera  Company,  on  the 
eve  of  its  departure  from  tbe  Lexington 
Theatre,  produced  there  last  night  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  of  its  novelties, 
CamlUe  Erlanger's  opera  of  '  Aphro- 
dite," It  was  the  first  performance  of 
-the  opera  in  this  counti-y,  for  the  com- 
pany had  never  given  It  in  Chicago 
There  was  the  purpose,  apparently,  to 
raake  the  occasion  a  sen,sational  one,  if 
not  in  a  musical  way,  at  least  in  some 
otlier.  Tn  expectation  of  accomplishing 
this  the  prices  for  the  evening  had  been 
•largely  Increased. 

The  current  performance  of  the  spec- 
tacular "  Aphrodite  "  at  the  Century 
Theatre  may  Have  been  expected  by  the 
management  to  stimulate,  educate  and 
guide  the  public  taste  toward  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  operatic  version.  Then 
there  was  Miss  Mary  Garden  as  the 
heroine,  tbe  original  representative  of  j 
the  part  in  the  fir.st  Paris  performances,  1 
now  some  fourteen  years  ago.  who  has 
since  then  la  rgely  enhanced  her  repu- 
-tatlon  by  depicting  the  same  sort  of  ill- 
dividual  in  other  operas,  more  musical  if 
^Hcss  sensual  in  character. 

All  in  all,   the  public  interest  seems 
to  have  been  Jogged;  and  there  was  a 
•large    audience    that   occupied    all  the 
'seats  and  all  the  boxes.     It  applauded 
,  dulv  at  the  aporopriato  points;  it  sum- 
moned forth  the  principal  singers  and 
^hc  conductor,   Mr.   Hasselmans.  But 
'  -It  would  be  extravagant  to  call  it  an 
■  enthusiastic  audience  or  to  see  in  it.s 
-manifestations  a  great  admiration  for 
Oie  opera, 

■     First  ProUnceU  in  Paris  «i>  1006. 

IT."  Aphrodite  "  was  first  produced  at 
tlie  Opera  Comlque  in  Paris  on  March 
S7,  ItiOO.  Miss  Garden  then  took  the 
chief  part  in  it.  In  the  original  cast, 
Vs  the  jailer,  was  Mr.  Huberdeau.  one 
of  the  baritones  of  the  present  Chicago 
company.  The  composer.  Camilie  Er-  j 
langer.  is  unkno'R-n  in  this  country  by  j 
»ny  other  work,  though  he  is  the  author 
of  several  operas,  one  of  which,  "  Le 
luif  Polonais,"  bad  some  success  in 
Paris  some  years  ago.     His  death  oc- 

'T'l^riibrftto*of'''Aphrodite.''  the  opera, 
IlUe  the  play  Oiat  has  been  on  exhibi- 
tion in  INCW  York  for  several  months. 
Ig  drawn  from  the  novel  by  Pierre 
Ixjuys.  somewhat  toned  down  in  tiie 
process,  an  operation  for  which  there 
was  much  necessity. 

Tbe  story  relates  the  aaventure.s  of 
Demetrios.'a  famous,  young  sculptor  of 
.Alexandria,  in  the  period  of  its  greatest 
lusui-y  and  decadence,  and  Chrysi.",  a 
<Jalilean  courtesan  whom  he  meets  on 
the  great  quay  of  the  city.  Demetnos 
had  been  fco:-nful  of  women;  ber  le- 
.cplendent  ber>-t  ■.  rM\y  wh.-i.  -h- 

.Xefuses  bis  .riiiillnc.^  I" 


sfTits  her  with  three  gifts,  the  ii.lrioi 
cf  Bacchls,  which  be  must  steal;  tbe 
ooinb  of  Touni.  the  high  prieot's  wife, 
vliom  be  must  kill  to  get  it;  the  neck-, 
.lace  that  adorn»;  tbe  statu*  of  Aphrodite, 
^,'\seB9!on  ov'  which  involves  Kat;rllegioUK 
.^violation  of  the  temple. 

,7^  Fegtlvul  ol  Aphrodite 

He  has  swOrn  to  get  these  thing.-;.  It 
1b  the  first  day  of  tho  festival  of  Aphro- 
,djte;    courtesans    throng    her  )  temple, 
bringing     gifts     and     a-s'^ing  favors, 
"Ghry.sis  asks  no  favors,  sure  of  tbe  word 
of  Demctrlos.    And  indeed  he  is  there, 
hidden  in  the   temple;   and   when  the 
crowd  has  gone  he  despoll.s  the  g-oddcss's 
.image  and  flees.  V 
"  "In  the  third  scene  there  is  a  great  | 
crowd  holding  festival  at  the  bouse  of  '/, 
Bacchis.  In  honor  of  the  ?ale  of  Corinna,  ||- 
one  of  her  slaves,  causing  great  Jealousy 
to  her  six  sisters.    One  of  them,  having 
-discovered    the    theft    of    the  mirror, 
charges  Corinna  with  it.  Kotwitlustand- 
ine,     her    protestations    <:i  innocence. 
Corinna    is    then    and    there  promptly 
crucified,  with  the  ine.'iorabie  swiftness 
of  a  Kentucky  lynching  bee, 

Di-metrloR  Is  alone  In  his  studio  in  the 
fourth  scene.  Of  a  sudden  Chrysis  en- 
ters, radiant  with  Joy  anil  expectation, 
throwing  herself  into  Denietrlos's  arms 
and  asking  for  the  three  Jewels.  He 
gives  them  ;  .she  i3  happy,  and  they  .sing 
a  long  love  duct.  Cries  are  beard  out- 
side in  the  street.  Tlie  Crimea  are 
known.  Demetrios  tears  him.self  from 
her  embraces  in  a  sudden  tempest  of 
revulsion.  He  makes  Chrysis  £v,'ear— not 
by  Aphrodite,  for  she  i.i  a  Galileean,  but 
by  Jehovah.  Is^rael's  God— that  sixe  will 
wear  the  jewels  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andria, and  it  will  be  certain  death  for 
her  to  appear  with  them  In  the  city. 

But  she  keeps  her  word.    In  the  next 
;scene  a  crowd  around  tJic  great  llght- 
■liouse   of   Alexandiia   is   excitedly  dis- 
cussing   the    thefts,    the    murder,  the 
•acrilege,    that    have    become  known. 
Suddenly  Chrysis  appears  on  a  gallery 
of   the   lighthouse,   holding   tlie  mirror 
and  clad  in  the  two  jewel.'^  -Jiid  little 
else.    The  crowd  below,  at  first  thinking 
her  Aphrodite,  sing  her  pra-isc  a.i  a  god- 
'esa,  but  soon  recognize  the  courtesan 
«d  she  is  seized  and  hurried  to  prison. 
There,  condemned  to  drink  the  deadly 
I  mlock,    she   hopes    to   see  Demetrios 
I  kin  before  she  dies,  as  he  has  proni- 
\a  .she  shall.     The  Jailer  comes  with 
I  \  fatal  cup,  refusing  her  more  time, 
i  \  drinks  it  and  dies,  just  as  Demetrios 
^^1  Wes  too  lato.  ^ 
The  last  scene  .shows  only  two  women, 
Hhodls  and  Myrto.  in  the  .sacred  grove 
of  Hermanubis.  carrying  religiously  a 
burden :    It    is    Chrysls'd   body,    v  hich 
they  prepare  for  burial. 

Audience  Spared  the  pratnf ixion. 

The  audience  was  spared  some  of  this 
last  evening.  Even  in  Paris  the  scene 
of  Chrysis  appearing  cn  the  lighthou.se 
with  the  jewels  was  omitted,  as  it  was 
liere.  The  whole  second  act,  depicting 
tlie  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  the 
rape  of  her  jewels,  was  a.Iso  omitted  in 
the  performance  at  the  Le.nington  The- 
atre. There  should  bo  some  gratitude 
that  the  audience  was  also  spared  the 
details  of  the  crucifixion  in  the  third 
tableau,  the  riotous  feast  in  the  hou.^.c- 
•  of  Bacchis.  These  horrors  are  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  an  adjoining 
room,  though  the  cries  of  the  victim 
the  enraged  shrieks  of  the  mistress,  the 
jjuests'  exclamations  of  horror,  arc  not 
lacking.  . 

\'or  was  there  lacking  In  this  scene  of 
wild  and  orgiastic  revelry  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  on?  a  *  c  danc  ng  that 
has  been  aeen  here  lately.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  good  deal  in  "Aphrodite  '  that 
-4s  not  pleasant  to  the  eye  of  decency, 
■^or  to  its  ear.  when  It  can  b''  Ui  der- 
•^tood.  tl  cannot  be  considered  a  mis- 
fortune  in  this  instance  that  the  quality 
,jof  tbe  Gingers'  diction  and  the  amount 
of  orchestral  covering  prevent  a  large 
part  of  the  French  from  being  under- 
stood. ,     ,  , 

This  begins  in  tbe  very  beginning  of 
the  first  act,  when  the  courtesari.s  of 
^.lexandria  are  exhibited  on   the  Quai 
1     Ijlylng  their  trade  and  talking  about  it 
I   '  viTrrh  very  little  reserve.    It  Is  success- 
fully continued  in  the  banqueting  scene 

■  <f  the  .second  act  (as  the  opera  is  per- 
formed) and  more  or  less  so  to  tlie  end 
of  the  opera.  ,  ,  ,  , 
•  Music  could  do  a  great  deal  for 
"  Aphrodite  "  in  throwing  a  mantle  be- 
speaking charity  over  Its  sins.  But  it 
ijoes  little  or  nothing— or  less  than  noth- 
ing. There  have  been  few  operas  pro- 
duced here  in  recent  years  In  which  iho 
music  showed  ho  great  a  poverty  of  fn- 
j\fntion.  Impotence  in  characterization 
of  the  personages,  ignoble  as  tliey  all 

are,  or  failure ~to  express  or  delineatc'1 
the  moods,  feelings  and  pa8.sions  thatl 
'  come  to  the  surface  in  the  drama. 

Music  Lackinif  Jn  Ideas. 

The  listener  is  at  a  loss  where  to 
gin  in  enumerating  the  quaUtie.s  ui  n 
sic  that  so  fails  to  show  any  tair-ii  i 
i!ubstance  of  idea,'*.  The  one  pas:.;.  : 
that  has  an  element  of  beauty  or  qu;. 
ity  occurs  in  the  ballet  music  of  i 
second  act-and  that  is  a  quotation  . 
tlie  Greek  folksong  '  Alnie,  aintet 
koimeaon,"  that  some  will  rememb-r  inf 
Mme,  Sembrich's  folksong  progr.Tms-a[ 
=lumber  song  distilling  all  the  drow.sy 
syrups  of  the  East  in  its  exquisite  lan- 
KUOi  DUsness.  A  '  o.e.  !.o;  c.  ■  .ei  ruei  ,t 
of  intere.-'t  is  such  a  borrowed  .pnfe  iias 
;  unquestionably  di.stlnbtion  ot  a  certain 

■  '"noV  does  Mr.  EiSanger's  -orchestration 
add  .anything  material  to  conceal  the 
essential  e»nptlne.-;s  of  the  music.  It  .s\ 
alternatelv  thin  and  noisy.  the  coni- 
pcser  has  not  arrived  at  expressing  | 
miich  of  (he  .sensuousne.ss,  tlie  volupt- 
uousne.-K.  tho  pas,«.lon  th^it  fill  the  hook ; 
either  in  the  orchestra  or  in  the  ph,  u.ses 
that  come  from  the  singer.s'  mouths  He 
hiVrM-rhaoa  don'-  himself  more  credit  In 
{he  Jvei'X..  He  has  ^-^vlsed  some  pretty  ^ 

effects  ol   distant  f'lO'""^^,-,..,,^^^  ' 
f,  -  -vild  scene  oi  the  fe.<jt!x:il  h. 
little  mora  thai 
.stra. 


1:: 


liiuiu  to  her  crlcbiut^d  irullury 


of   fiad    uimieii,    bcadng  i>- 
'  jrnlly  rfuemblanoe  to  eonio  nf 
r -i.     It  In  a  ifdCTtiblanoe  not 
npc  but  of  method;  the  nicthoO 
Win;  I     I  incoaaaiil  and  r(jptl('ijji  activity 
of  111.  .  irriont,  sti'lde,  poso  an  J  gesture 
t)wt  l»  u  chlof  part  of  many  of  Miss 
Gsri!«"i'3  ImperHoiiatlons  ;  a  stereotyiied 
represtiitutlon  of  pharnctoi-  and  person- 
ality "-x  "he  conOcivpH  llieni.    It  would  be 
1  1  1  t>  arouf<c  »<ympathy  for  Chrysl.t; 

a  hard  lo  arounn  Interest  In 
4io>ild  not  bp  set  down  wholly 
ilirden's  Jlsrredit  that  .she  do'-n 
jiicccod  ill  cither.  Kut  thoi  c  1:- 
n«w  ami  certainly  noHilriR  .11  n- 
In  her  ("lir>  sis  to  a  public  thiit 
icotne  ftindllar  with  her  other  nn- 
iati<ynH.  Nor  is  there  'anything 
nt.  or  bcttter,  tn  h^r  .<iins:lnB  of 
music  than  Is  alreKily  known. 
Mr.  .tohnson  made  a  sincere  and  do- 
termlnf-d  effort  aa  Demetrlos,  a  char- 
Bcter  fittingly  ansociated  with  Chrysls. 
as  Igmiblf  n.n  any  that  can  easily  b"  re- 
called In  opera.  He  did,  doubtless,  what 
"  'i  be  done  In  the  represent!' tlon  of 
W&ik'"'-^  niood.s  of  thia  unheroie 
undei-   tlie   liandlcaj)   of   a  di.s- 

^  y  unfortTinate  makeup,    and  sang 

iOl  fervor  n  long  and  arduous  part, 
the  score  or  so  of  other  cliaracters, 
Ineni  e  more  or  less  brief  wa.i  gained 
vCyrenii    Van    Gordon  a.")  Bacchls, 
'  n  llerberl  hh  \fyrto,   Irene  Phv- 
„  as  flhodls.  Maria  Claesaen.s  at  Chl- 
rufris  tlie  fortune  leller.  and  Bdouard 
C(jlreul)  ail  the  Jailer,  who  sang:  his  few 
linen    with     significant     effect.  The 
"dancep,"  •»  the  prog-rani  called  tbonv 
by  Andreas  Pavley  and  Serpe  Oukrain- 
sky,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Mr. 
Hasselnians  acconipllslied  a  difflcidt  task 
with  success,  in  givingr  life  .and  move-  | 
ment  to  the  performance  by  his  cop-  ! 
ductlnjr.    There  Is  hot  much  praise  to 
be  gn  <  n  to  the  scenery,  a  matter  in 
which  til -re  wa.s  opportunity  for  lavlsh- 
ness  and  architectural  luxury. 

Edith  Bideau,  Soprano,  Appears. 

Edith  Bideau,  a  soprano,  new  to  p<iblic 
appearance  here,  Rave  a  recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening-,  assisted  at 
the  piano  by  Richard  Hageman.  Miss 
Bideau  began  with  old  airs  of  Haydn, 
Bach  and  Handel,  in  w^hich  perluip.s 
timidity  accentuated  a  voice  of  delicate, 
even  frail,  though  musical  quality.  She 
added  modern  pieces  from  the  Russian, 
others  in  French,  and  lyilCs  by  liors- 
man,  Hageman,  Zucca  and  Jacobi. 


i         •  '•'•>••>•..•.     tlic   ;iv  .•vu.;.i..r 

Deni' 1 110.-:,   coniniU.s   .shaft,  sucrilese, 
niurd  r.    Aa  in  ■•Tliai.s,"  the  novel,  not 
the   M,i3niuet  perversion,  by  ..Uiatolo 
I'^ram  e.  we  are  reraU'd  with  vi.sions  of 
old    .Vlekandrian    inanncrH,  picture.i 
whose  .'K'curary  may  or  may  not  be 
challenKed.    Thn  difference  betwcn  M. 
France  and  M.  Lonys  Is  significant;  in 
"Thais"  fhi-istianty  *-a.-i  .superveiu-d : 
^'in  "Aphrodite"  the  talc  and  ciiavoctor- 
"ization  are  frankly  pagan.      No  ii\s<- 
turbing   moral   dovibtii    obtmdc  their 
liypercritical  head.s.    Paganism  is  pi- 
eanism.    The  evw.Uion  of   lovo  ;ind 
lust,  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  i.i  com- 
plete.   It  shocks  our  sen.sitive  modern 
-soult;  unaccu.stomed  to  those  .stranife 
states,  yet  we  dare  not  question  tnc 
validity" of  the  I^ouys  pictures.  They, 
are  stamped  with  sincerity  and  the 
authority  of  profound  scholarship  A 
beautiful  book,  "Aphrodite."  Is  trans- j 
lated,  hut  the  unexpurg^itcd  editioYl  isj 
privately  puWi-shed,  thanics  to  medal-; 
some  cen.";orship  that  seeks  to  elevate! 
literature  in  this  '^free"  land  to  the. 
diffnitv  of  a  laundry.  I 
With  Misa  Gai-den  in  the  Pa.ris  pro-  | 
ductlon  were  I.eon  Beyle  a.s  Dcmetrios.  1 
Oustave  HJinberdcau,  the  jailer,  Ma  -  | 
thieu-Lutz  and  Demellin  as  Mynto  and 
RhodLs  and  Claire  Friehe  as  Bacchls. 
Marthe  Chenal  has  alSo  sang  Chry.sls. 
But  even  incarnated  by  Mary  Garden, 
her.'ielf  a  sculptor's  dream,  little  more 
of  the  prose  roman.se  is  vsug-gested  by 
tlte    lyric    version.     "Annrodi^^e"  by 
t>ierre  Ixiuya  is  a  book  of  coiisunimute 
are.    "Aphrodite"  by  Camille  Erlanarer 
i.s  a  bung-lingr  job;   not  a  preponent 
paerifice    to    the    Greek    goddess  of 

Venus   pandering  and   the  opcr.atic- 


By  James  Gibl 


APHRC 

"Ai^»nxiive"  was  sung  for  the  first: 
me  in  this  city  at  the  Lexington  • 
hea'ti*  lost  nig-ht  before  on«  of  the 
'iences    of    the  Chicago, 
nation's  season.  It  waa  a- 
ftse  «£  iJiLary  Garden  first  and  the  rest 
©■where.    As  the  courtesan  Chrysis 
e  vas  a  dazzling  apparition,  un- 
ilothed,  though  in  her  right  mind. 
Hiss  Garden  always  arouses  the  feei- 
ng that  she  is  artistically  superior 
to  th|  material  she  woius  in.  Gie- 
boo4B,  Cleopatra,  Thaijs,  Aphrodite — 
I  litgiiy  of  mediocre  roles  made  \-itai 
her  geniujs    as    an  actress — yet 
ivhat  poor  stuff  they  are!  Not  worthy 
jf  her  great  gifts  as  a  singing  ac- 
ress.  However,  it  is  a  task  of  super- 
•i-ogatioa  to  scrutinize  the  psychol- 
involved   in  her  selectionis.  It 
-iiffices,  then,  to  record  the  facts  al 
nc  performance  and  th^cast,  which 
■vas  as  follows: 

>ernrt*ios   Edn-ard  Johnson 

I'inw^   Bdmond  Warnery 

...... .Conjitantin  Nicolay 

 Edouard  Cotreuil 

 ..i-ary  u.iixiu. 

...... Cyxena  Van  Gordon 

. . .  .■  Evelyn  Herbert 

 Irene  Pavlosika 

_      .a  Maria  Claessens 

IncMhlBtal  dances  by  Paviey,  Oukrainsky 

'     aad  Coups  de  JJaliet. 
Cono!J0tor   L,oui.<i  Hasselmans 

Tijp  composer  of  "Apnrod'ite,"  the 
late  Camilie  Erlanger,  called  his  work 
a  lytic  drama,  ft  is  in  five  acts  ana 
sevejl  scenes,  being  series  of  tableaux 
rather  than  a  well-knit  dramatic 
piece.  Written  for  Miss  Garden,  who 
origtnated  the  part  of  the  heroine  at 
the  Otpera  Comique,  Paris,  March  23, 
19W,;  the  libretto  is  an  adaptation 
■frOB'  the  novel  of  Pierre  Louys  by 
l^MI  de  Gramont.  But  neither  the 
spewacle  at  the  tentury  nor  the 
Era)lgBr  setting  has  anytbing  in 
coniion — 'beyond  the  bare  ribs  of  the 
'With  the  exquisite  prose  evo- 
o<  antique  Alexandria.  That 
rable  masterpiece  of  Louys 
fair  to  become  a  clajssic.  Pub- 
at  Paris,  189S  (Societe  do 
UPe  de  France"),  its  s^b- title  is 
de  moeurs  antiques."  The 
a  i>oet  and  dramatist,  is  a 
.  born  1S70,  an  archaeologist, 
tile  litterateur  of  sensibility 
agination.  The  .slender  thread 
tive  in  •"Aphrodite"  serves  to 
i.yi^ble  his  enormous  erudition. 
"  who  comes  fi-om  Syria,  Alex- 
a  distinguished  member  of 
le  profe-ssion,  and  one  that 
appreciated  in  pagan  days 
Morality,  after  all,  is  only  ! 
tio:i  <     the  map.     And  every 


sto 


iviloo  diUL-AU  AND 

DONOHUE  PLEASE 

Aeol.an  Mall  housed  two  artihiti  of  un- 
usual caliber  yeiit<*rdny.  In  Hie  afternoon 
Lester  J)onahue,  a  .Tounff  I'ianitit  who  .is 
wiileliv  Uiiown  in  ninsical  circles,  was 
heard'  in  a  recital  in  which  he  gave 
pleasure.  Young  Donahue  iu  add  tion  to 
lieiiiK  splendidly  i-iuii>i)rd  ler-hnicall.T, 
thiiuks  to  Iltidolph  (!ani!,  of  whom  he  if 
a  [jupil,  has  what  is  known  as  musico 
t'eeliu*,'.  i->uo  ofteu  eoaies  in  contact  witV 
a  pian'.st  who  has  the  t'ecl'ms  l>|>t  li'ck* 
tlie  lechniiiiiR.  or  with  a  technician  whi 
utterly  lacks  feeling',  and  it  18  welcom(M 
when  one  hears  a  iiiflnisf.  ns  in  the  cast 
ivilh  Douahue,  who  has  a  welM)alance< 
bl'iiding  ol'  the  two.  His  projfrum  in 
(  liuled  yesterday  compositions  of  Brahni 
C  hopin.  VAsyA,  MacDowell,  as  well  _  a: 
ouie  shorter  pieces  by  Lejrinska  and  Car 
penter.  m 

hist  as  one  begins  to  I'l  mooate  ou  tli' 
l  uti  ity  ol'  recitals  iu  general,  some  new 
comer  api>cars  who  kuocivs  all  your  pre 
conceived  notlons-iiito  a  cocked  hat.  I 
liaiiiiened  last  night  \chen  Edith  Bideai 
iriiiilc  her  debut.     ^fiss  Bideau  is  no 
one  of  those  persons  who  possesseft  : 
r  ileiablo  voice,  h.as  had  a  few  lessons  ii 
ii.anagins:  it.  and   feels  ttiat  the  world 
real  y  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  o 
■■i.loyiiii;  h^r  •  cliaruis."     Miss  Bideau  it 
!i  sinaer  wlio  i.i  real.y  worth  while. 
s   really   de'ightful    to   li.sten   to  He; 
\...i.c  IS  !i;;n,r  m  uuality  and  swCCt.  and 
sings  beautifully. 
Her  program  im  lnded  sougs  in  Kreucli 
and  KnsHsh.  and  was  as  interestiuK  n> 
rhe  young  singer  berse  f.    Itichard  Hage- 
mati  iilayed  the  accompaniments  \\  ith  his 
usual  ski. I  and  polish. 


rpTTTA    RUFFO.    baritone:  Arthur 
Rubinstein,  pianist;  Cyrena  Van 
<;ordon.   contralto,   and  Idelle  Pat- 
tfrson   Hoprano.  wer?  the  soloists  at  ^ 
rhp  Hotel  Commodore  Muslcale  last  || 


THE  PERFORMANCE. 

It  was  an  evening  of  tu/b-thump- 
ng  and  liuIlabaliM).  Hell  to  pay  ami 
ro  pitch  bot,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
t-!ie  sacred  groves  of  Donnybrook 
Vair.  The  story  wtis  ,qwallowe<l  up  in: 
the  music,  th  emusic  engulfed  in  the 
noise.  Ei-Iangers  music  is  umnusic. 
His  idea  of  subtlety  is  to  run  con- 
secutive chromatic  fifths  upo  and 
do'wn  his  orchestra,  an  excruci-itinic 

^^ravin^;*:  whilftbf  pISpl'^^^^^^^  Opera  House  Ust  night  with 

^traAiJibKy,  wiii  c         ^  moan  ,  »"  excellent  cast.    Mane  Barnentos  wn.Si 

gui^e  or  goU'lvely  i',-         '-•'^'.''^■^  V/'lif'  ''"Wll 

?  ,  „  1  ?  %7«.I7t  fr-rfrr.  P H ep-  Miss  I  which  the  soprano  is  well  liked,  and  she' 
the  ballet  is   if;.^ /^°f  J^"''^.,,*^^^^^^^  many  plaudits  last  evening,  t^e: 

Garden  had  1^^^^, ''^P'^T^.  J^f  ^L^^^^ '  wa^  in  Nplendid  voice  and  sang  with  l7er 
and  her  .t'l^ji^^ll.o^^^^^  delicacy  and  unique  cliarm.  The 

''!^,  ^^^:^^:^.'^r.l't^t'''^  %Zni  ^^e..v..  Hackett..  De  Luca  and  MardotiW;. 

were  excellent  in  their  respective  roleS 
and  eoutribnted  a  large  share  in  the  suc-^ 
cess  of  the  evening's  performance.' 
Moranzoni  conducted  with  7o=t 


""RiGOLETTO"  iS  GIVEN. 

BnrrCcntox,  lla<'ket«.  He  I.uoa  anil 
3IartIones  Tfeard  at  MetropolHan,  ' 

"Kigoletto"    was    pro:seiited    nt  the 


and  skirWn'  like  a  Ibagpipe."  Sound 
criticism.  There  were  cuts  that  were 
practically  mutilations;  Act  II.  was 
completely  omitted,  and  the  spectac-  1 
ular  scen«,  th  apex  of  tbe  op«r£i,  1 
Scene  1  in  Act  V.,  was  also  dropped, 
the  apotheosis  on  the  lightlwuse. 
Those  naive  persons,  boneheads  and 
goiinea  pigs,  whio  go  to  se«  a  lion 
f-at  his  tamer  or  Miss  Garden  attired 
in  moonlighft.  were  profoundly  dis- 
a;ppointed.  Nothing  happened— not 
even  the  fall  of  a  safety  pin. 

But  Chrysis  was  lovely  and  her  rai- 
ment a  joy  to  the  women.  Despite  her 
chameleon  draperies  she  couldn't 
a-ouse  interest  in  the  music,  and  her 
cbarms  are  potent  enough  to  revive 
the  corpse  of  a  drowned  Prohibition- 
ist. She  was  not  in  particularly  good 
voice,  nevertheless  she  scored  an- 
other triumph.  She  always  does;  if 
<^he  didn't,  even  her  enemies  would 
be  chagrined. 

The  Bucchanale  in  th©  second  act, 
gossip  over  whicTi  stirred  the  moral 
police  of  the  town  was  bucehanalian 
enough,  yet  not  .90  shocking  as  we 
•had  anticipated.  "Very  unustial!"  was 
Ian  extreme  verdict.  Frequenters  of 
ipalm  Beach  accustomed  to  its  ibath- 
ing  garbs  merely  remarked:  "How 
homelikel"  while  those  who  visit 
Roof  Garden  Revues  and  Follies  cy  ni- 
ally  smiled.  Two  connoisseurs,  and 
only  two,  were  shocked;  the  Hon. 
Morris  Gest  and  Dr.  John  McCot^mack 
(doctor  of  music).  ,Mr.  Gest  muttered: 
"Fokine,  Fokine!"  and  Mr.  McCor- 
mack,  as  he  averted  'his  eyes,  whis- 
itled:  "The  Meeting  of  the  Wfl-ters." 
:Not  at  all  inappropriate.  The  Pavley- 

Dukrainsky  .ballet  proved  a  terrific  V  

•iieeting  of  the  sexes.  A  genuine  orgy, 
ll'avley  danced  the  decoy.  Behnid,  a 
jgauze'veil,  recsilling  mosquito  netting 
'hri  fought  the  duel  of  the  flesh,  while 
'he  iiifuriated  human  mosquito  tlerce- 


People's  Liberty  Chorus  and  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  With  Marie 
Sundelius,  Soloist.' 

'rill?  People's  Liberty  Chorus  at  Car- 
negie Hall  last  evening  gave  the  first 
conceit  by  the  Advanced  T'nit  Xo.  1, 
eomposcd  of  three  hundred  trained  voices, 
witii  sixty  members  of  the  Xew .  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  Marie  Sundelius  of 
the  ^Metropolitan  Opera  Company  as 
soloist,  r,.  Camilieri  conducted  chorus 
mirl  orchestra,  and  I'r.  Henry  Ij.  Van 
1 1.\  kc.  honorary  chairman  of  the  People's 
I>iberty  (.'honi.s.  addres.sed  the  audience 
ill  a  ten-minute  speech,  the  keynote  of 
which  was  contained  in  the  .sentence:  "f 
fed  tliar  the  IVojde's  Ijiberty  Chorus  is 
which  will  certainly    help    to  har- 
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inoniz'^-  auc)  unify  the  emotions  and 
Ihoughts  ot',!t>.e  people  through  the  influ- 
TTTn"'-rrf  ■  mnsie.' 

Mailanii  Sundelius  sang  Micaela's  aria 
Irom  "Carmen"  with  marked  success,  and 
:m  impressive  feature  of  (lie  program  was 
•fVie  singing  of  -Tohn  A.  Carpenter's  "The 
Home  Koad."  Tom  Jfoore's  "The  Harp 
That  Once  Through  Tai'a's  Halls"  and 
.T.  Barnahy's  "Sweet  and  I>ow."  in  whic'.> 
llie  audience  joined  witli  tlie  trained 
chorus  of  three  hundred.  Weber's  Over- 
ture, "Ihiyranthc."  and  Berlioz's  March* 
Hongroise'.  from  "Damnation  of  Faust," 
the  orchestral  features. 


Henry  T.  Finck 


ly  buzzed  around  him.  He  was  as 
pu;chritudinous  as  Mary  Garden. 

A  regular  Chatauqua  grape- juice 
love-ifeast.  One  girl,  evidently  head- 
ing for  hell,  a  rum-hound  too,  was 
given  an  a-phroditaac  in  a  beaker 
(read  the  libretto).  The  colors  anu 
lighting  and  decoration  generally  did 
not  aidd  much  to  the  illusion.  How- 
ever, Parlay's  miming  replaiced  the 
mussing  illusion.    He  is  an  artist. 

Ugly  music  sung  by  -ugly  voices — 
ftave  Cyrsne  Van  Gaivious  ajid  Mr. 
Johnson's — who  was  .ost  in  the  giddy 
ni.'ize — is  all  that  may  be  said  of  the 
t  paseinble.    The  wall  in  Act  I.,  where 
1  stock  quotations  of  a  glutted  sttnim- 
;  pet  market  w  ere  chalked  up,  was  in- 
J  effectxtal.     No   glamor.     No  charm. 
I  Only  noise,  noise,  noise!    Mary  Gar- 
den,  who   inaugurated  the  Chicago 
I  season  Jan.  26  in  a  tolaze  of  glorj, 
I  rirtually  closed   it   last  night   m  a 
jia/e  of  personal  glory.    But  "Aiphro- 
'  iite"    was    a    musical    rocket  that 
I  azzled. 


Mary  Garden  in  "Aphrodite" 

On  March  27,  1906,  Mary  Garden 
created  the  part  of  Chrysis  in  "Aphro- 
dite" at  the  Theatre  National  de 
jrOpSra  Comique  In  Paris.  Last  night 
'she  acted  and  sang  the  same  part  at 
the  Lexington  Theatre  in  this  city. 
'  It  was  to  have  been  done  in  Chicago, 
but,  for  reasons  unknown  here,  the 
opera  was  postponed;  wherefore  to 
New  York  fell  the  honor,  if  honor  it 
be.  of  witnessing  the  American  pre- 
miere of  Erlang'er's  Egyptian  "drame 
mvislcal  en  cinq  actes  et  sept  tab- 
leaux." 

Who  is  Erlanger?  Camille  Erlangsr 
i.s  a  French  composer  of  fifty -seven 
summers  who  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1888.  The  Parisians  have  been  so 
lucky,  if  lucky  it  be,,  as  to  hear  seven 
other  operas  by  him:  "Kermaria," 
"Saint  Julien  I'Hospitalier,"  "I,-  Juif 


•  I'lOlolle,"  "Bac-' 

'  liM.      1  r,n,,!i.i,ai.,.        IVAufjB  Hougc" 

and  "J^a  Sorcif^re";'  fcnt  "Aphrodite" 
is  the  nrnt  one  to  crow  the  .^thmiii- 
so  fai-  a«  we  are  aware. 

Was  it  worth  Importing  '     N"    '  ■ 
the  sake  of  Its  music,  that's  sure.  Dm 
would  have  lo  .seek  among  the  feelil<  .it 
j  .scores  of  MAScagnl  and  Leoncavallo 
to   llnd   its   equal   in    I  lie   matter  of 
monotony  and  lack     of  Innplration 
When  a  man  h/ts  conipoaed  four  opera' 
("Aphrodite"  is  the  Hfth  of  the  eight) 
he  is  apt  10  show  skill  in  the  handlin:,' 
of  musical  forces  (If  Erlanger  hadn't 
had  that  he  couldn't  have  won  the 
Roman  Prize  as  a  student),  but  of 
invention,  of  melody  that  arrests  the 
attention  and  lingers  in  the  memor>. 
there  arc   few   traces  in   the  music 
heard  last  night.    The  voices  usually 
.sing  a  .sort  of  formleiW  arioso.  The 
orche.slral  .sounds  are  in  h;.  rinony  witi: 
the  situation;  in  other  word.s,  Krlanger 
knows    how    to    create  atmosphere, 
which  is  a  valuable  asset.    He  Is  soft 
in  tender  situations  and  raises  a  ter- 
rible row  when  a  beautiful  .slave  girl 
is  dragged  avv'ay  to  be  crucified,  but 
even  a  pas.sionate  love  scene,  recall- 
ing the  second  act  of  "Tosca"  in  its 
.sen.suali.sm,  does  not  evoke  a  creative 
spark  from  the  composer's  pen. 

The   most   tangible   things   in  the 
score,  including  the  ballet  music,  are 
the  reminiscences  of  "Parsifal."  Ro- 
man Rolland  has  said  that  all  French 
composers  have  been     influenced  by 
I  Wagner,  but  it  Is  rather  strange  lb.), 
of  all  the  Wagner  operas  "Pai-.silal"  is 
most  frequently  cited  (without  ,qum  a- 
tion  marks)  in  Parisian  operas. 
I    Far  better  than  the  music  is  tiie 
('libretto,  considered  from  a  structural 
/  point  of  view.    It  is  by  Ix)uis  de  Gra- 
j    nont,    after  the  notorious  novel  by 
Pierre  Louys.    There  is  none  of  the 
tilline-ss.  t  ne  grote.sque  rhymed  ibalder-  , 
dash  of  the  typical  libretto,  but  an  | 
avoidance  of  verbiage,  a  directness  of  1 
Statement,     suggesting     Sir     Conan  j 
Doyle's  stories:   and.   for  a  wopder,  • 
the  English  translation,  by  Leotiard  ! 
Marsh,  is  as  good  as  the  French  orig-  | 
Inal. 

It  its  needless  to  say  that  from  a  1 
-scenic  ooint  of  view  the  "Aphrodite"  ' 
at  the  Lexingrton  Theatre  Is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  sumptuous  spec- 
tacles presented  at  the  Century  Thea- 
!  tre.  on  which  a  fortune  was  spent.  The 
/I  dramatization  of  the  T.,oiiys  novel  i  , 
similar  in  the  two  theatres,  and  the  \ 
story  is  loo  familiar  to  toe  told  again  j 
in  detail.    Di^m4trios,  lover    of    the  | 
Queen  of  Alexandria  and  sculptor  of  j 
the  statue  of  Venus  in  the  temple,  falls  1 
ii  madly  in  love  with  the  golden-halr^d 
I  courtesan,   Chrysis,  at  whose  behest 
I  he  commits  three  crimes:  Stealing  the  | 
mirror  once  belonging  to  Sappho,  kill-  1 
j  ing  Touni,  wife  of  the  High  Priest, 
i  and  ta'King  her  comb,  and  .stealing  the 
j  stHng  of  priceless  pearls  adorning  the  . 
i  statue  of  the  goddess.    The.=e  crimes 
I  he  commits,  and  then,  when  Chrysis  is 
Ij  t-eady  to  reward  him.  he  compels  her 
,  to  appear  in  public  wearing  these  or- 
j  naments.    She  is,  of  cour.se,  immedi- 
P  ately  arrested  and  thrown  into  prhson,  : 
I  where  she  has  to  drink  a  cup  of  deadly 
r  j  hemlock.  ' 
►  '     At  the  performance  last,  night  the 
very   effective   lighthouse   scene,  in 
which    Chrysis    poses    as  Aphrodite 
wearing  the  stolen   treasures  before 
she  is  recognized  and    the  tower    is  j 
stormed  by  the     infuriated  mob — a 
scene  so  marvello.usly  done  at  the  Cen- 
tury Theatre — was  omitted,  though  it 
)  I  i.s  in  the  libretto.    Tlie  final  tableau,  I 
,  I  ou  the  other  band,  in  which  two  girls 
i  !  .strew  flowers  and  sing  over  the  body 
I  of  Chrysds,  was  retained.    It  is  a  de- 
:  cided  ariticlimax. 

I    It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Lex- 
I  ington  Opera  House  was  jammed  to ' 
Tthe  doors  with  everybody  who  is  any- 
body in  New  York  operatic  audiences. 
Opera  stars,     millionaires,    and  ihe 
mere  mortals  who  also  help  to  make 
up  box-office  receipt.s   were  naturally 
];  eager  to  see  wh.-vt  the  Chicago  Com- 
i  pany,  and  most  particularly  Mis.s  Gar- 
!  den,  ts'ould  have  to  offer  which  could 
j  compete    in    beauty    and  sensational 
I  thrills   with   the   .Vphrodite  perform- 
■  ance  at  the  Century  Theatre.    It  was 
all  quite  different,  and  quite  up  to  ali 
anticipations  any  of  the  audience  may 
have  felt,  both  as  to  beauty  and  thnlls. 
Certain  features  of  th"  ballet  might 
have  to  be  expurgated  before  another 
'  performance,   but   the   pictures  were 
.beautiful  and  the  dressing,  while  ,gx- 
'  ceedingly  scant,  was  not  suggestive, 
as  it  so  often  is  in  musical  shows. 

Of  course  Miss  Garden  was  the  ke\ 
note  of  the  whole  performance  and  she 
;  has  the  art  of  appearing  in  the  mo-si 
risque    costumes     without  offending 
one's  sense  of  decencj-.    The  costume. 
;  whatever  it  may  or  may  not  be,  is 
,  part  of  the  r61e.  and  Miss  Garden  ri.se.' 
I  .superior    to    its    eccentricities.  Sht 
j  made  superb  pictures.    The  lines  o' 
1  the  draperies  of  iier  first  costume  wen 
I  truly  Greek   in   their  silken  suavity 
1  and  beauty.    .Vt  the  fea.st  in  Bacchis"; 
1  house  she  wore  a  most  striking  an( 
I  interesting  costume   or    scarlet  anc 
!  leopard  skin,  and  o\  cr  this  .singula 
ij  and   unconventional  combination  .sht 
li.id  loosed  a  wonderful  mass  of  red- 
';r,   q^iijtp   -Ts   lieauiiful    in  its 
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i  way  as  iI6Iisail(U?s  paier  tresses.  To 
it  Demetrios  in  his  studio  she  appeared 
|!  in  llesli-colored  chiffon,  and  not  much 
[  Of  that,  but  after  Isidora  JJuncan's 
'  stage  dressing-  Miss  Garden's'could  not! 
.':  be  called  extreme.    Moreover,  it  was 
boautiful.     Miss  Garden    .sans  what! 
there  is  to  sing  in  licr  role  with  fervor! 
and  coloi-,  and  acted  the  part  as  only 
Mary  Garden  can  act  such  a  part. 
Chrysis,  despite  her  many  adventures, 
is  not  a  ^a;lgar  creature,  any  more 
than  Thais.    It  Is  interesting-  to  con- 
trast .  these  two,  so  similar  in  somei 
Tvay.s  and  yet  so  carefully  differen- 
tiated by  Miss  Oarden.    It  is  no  easy 
tasl<  to  create  two  parts  ■whicli  might] 
so  easily  move  along-  the  same  linesi 
and  yet  cast  them  in  such  difterenti 
moulds.     Even    in    the    flr.st  scene, 
Chrysis  in  no  way    suggest."!  Thai's. 
The  death  scene  is  ver>'  simple.  The 
hemlock  deadens  like  morphine,  and 
Miss  Garden  made  no  struggles,  but 
fell  like  a  limp  rag  on  the  couch  in| 
her  prison.    It  seems  a  pity  that  the| 
wild  scene  of  her  appearance  on  the[ 
lig-hthouse  and  the  storming  by  the, 
mob  was  omitted,  for  that  would  have ' 
been  far  more  dramatic     than     the  | 
prison  scene  and  the  la.st  unnecessary 
one  in  the  graveyard,  where  Myrto| 
and  Rhodis  carry  Chry-sLs's  body.  Half  j 
I  the  audience  had  left  ni  the  end  of  | 
the  prison  scene.  ' 

Mr.  Kdward  Johnson  was  a  tuneful 
Demetrios.  Tt  would  be  difficult  tol 
make  the  sculptor  much  more  than 
a  figurehead  when  Chrysis,  so  dom-' 
inates  the  stage.  Others  in  the  cast 
were  Mi.ss  Van  Oordon,  Miss  Evelvn- 
Herbert  and  Miss  Pavlovska,  besides 
a  host  of  prettv  women  who  took  the 
part  of  sacred  Egyptian  courte.'^ans. 
Mr.  Wamery  and  .Mr.  Nicolay  were 
among  the  revell'  ■. 


"Parsif aF'  in 
English  Asain 

There  -waB  an  untisual  audience  in  the 
Metropoliten  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon — unusual  not  in  numbers, 
though  all  the  spaces  in  the  audience 
room  were  filled,  but  in  character,  for 
it  was  composed  of  the  regular  Satur- 
day afternoon  attendants,  to  whom 
Caruso  and  Miss  Farrar  are  idolr,  plus 
all  the  Wagner  and  specifically  "Parsi- 
fal" devotees  who  could  be  crowded 
into  stalls,  boxes  and  standing  places. 
"Parsifal"  had  its  second  representa- 
tion in  English,  and  an  exceedingly 
'beautiful  and  impressive  one.  Even 
wore  than  at  the  first  representation, 
when  all  concerned  entered  upon  the 
performance  of  their  task  with  a  sense 
of  reverence  and  responsibility,  the 
good  results  of  the  renovation  to  which 
the  drama  has  been  subjected  -yvere  iiA 
evidence.  The  singing-actors  were  the 
same,  out  they  had  gained  in  confidence 
in  themselves  and  in  familiarity  with 
the  action  and  text.  There  was  in  conJ  , 
sequence  a  greater  freedom  and  elas- 
ticity of  "movement,  an  increased  elo-  ; 
quence  in  their  musical  utterance  aa 
■well  as  in  their  diction. 

Mr.  Bodanzky,  too,  seemed  to  have 
felt  the  need  of  vivifying  the  music  in 
the  first  act,  and,  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  expressive  musical  nuances, 
he  managed  to  quicken  the  movement  of 
the  drama  very  materially,  to  the  obvi- 
ous comfort  of  those  among  the  listen- 
.  era  who  think  the  speeches  of  Gurne-' 
manz  tedious.     Tedious  they  are  not 
when  sung  intelligibly  and  with  such 
proper  appreciation  of  their  beauty  as 
Mr.  Bothier  clothes  them  with.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Bodanzky,  whose  aims 
obviously  go  beyond  the  part  which  his 
players  in  the  orchestral  pit  ha,ve  to 
perform,  took  care  to  make  it  possible  | 
that  even  more  of  the  text  should  be 
brought  to  the  ears  and  minds  of  the 
audience  than  at  the  performance  ten 
days  ago.   As  a  result  the  hurried  nar- 
rative of  Parsifal  in  the  first  scene  was 
probably  understood  by  all.    So  far  as 
N  distinctness   of   speech    is  concerned 
there  is  indeed  little  more'  that  could 
be  asked  of  anv  dramatic  singer  than 
Mr.  Harrold  and  Mr.  'Whitehill  gave. 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement 
in  Mme.  Matzenauer's  verbal  diction,  ; 
though  her  musical  declamation  is  an' 
artistic  achievement  of  real  magnitude. 
Splendid  vivacity,   variety   and  grace 
marked  the  singing  and  actjng  of  the 
flower  maidens,  and  their  scene  is  not 
only  a  triumph  for  the  singers  and  Mr. 
Eisler,  their  musical  coach,  butTtlso  for 
« Mr.  Ordynsky,  as  the  singing  of  the 
choruses   of   the   knights   is   for  the 
choirma  ster,  Mr.  Setti.  , 
The  scenic  furniture  of  the  second 
_    scene   ox  the   second  act  '(the  Magic 
Garden)    has  placed   some  handicaps 
^      upon  the  dramatic  action  as  weil  as 
upon  Mme.  Matzenauer's  eloquent  re- 
cital of  the  death  of  Parsifal's  mother, 
but  an  impromement  in  -this  respect 
has  been  promised  by  Mr.  Gatti,  who, 
I     on  another  race  of  The  Tribune  to-day, 
f     discusses,  with  historical '  correctness. 
/     the    question    of   the   pertinency  and 
value  of  the  moving;  panorama  which 
has  been  discarded,  not  «nly  at  the 
Metropolitan   Opera   House,   but  also 
■..i  many  German  theaters^    H.  E.  K. 


FVitz  Kreisier  Heard 

In  Recital  at  Carnegie  Hall 

Fritz  Kreisier  was  again  heard  in  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  an  occurrence  which  alwa^rs  i* 
cause  for  rejoicing.  From  the  first 
bars  of  the  Bach  A  minor  Concerto,' 
-which  which  he  began  his  program,  the 
sincerity,  fineness  and  vitality  of  his 
are  were  revealed  anew.  Each  piece 
was  played  as  if  it  were  the  thing  most 
worth  doing-  in  the  world. 

Besides  the  Bach  concerto,  there 
were  many  familiar  short  numbers  anc 
the  Scotch  Fantasy  of  Bruch. 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Metro-] 
politan  Opera  House  and  before  I 
a  large  and  interested  audience 
"Parsifal"  -was  again  sung-.  The 
b.-itoQ  of  Artiir  Bodanzky  was  more 
propulsive  than  at  the  first  perform- 
ance and  some  time — not  much — iwaa 
Joprped  off  the  running  schedule.  The 
priucipajls  were  also  in  better  -y-oice, 
better  form,  and  the  third  act,  -which 
was  heard  in  its  entirefty,  was  not 
lacking  in  atmosphere.  Clarence 
'Whitehill  carried;  o-fif  the  honors  in 
this  .scene.  The  panorama  is  missed; 
its  aSjsenoe  is  noticed  when  the  audi-  ; 
euce  begins  touziing-  during  the 
■transition  from  the  meadow  to  t"ne 
hall  of  the  Holy  Grail.  "Wagner  un- 
derstood mass  psychology'.  The  ten-  ; 
sion  re-lieved,  pecplo  will  •w'hisper  j 
wihen  confronted  only  by  a  drop- 
curtain.  That  is  why  he  devised  the 
"moving  scenery*  for  the  eye,  while 
the  ear  is  occupied  with  the  music. 
Pra<ise  must  be  accorded  Leon  Rothier 
and  Or\'iUe  Harrold  in  the  "Oood 
Friday  Spell."  The  PareLfal  of  Mr. 
Harrold  is  paved  wiitlh  good  inten- 
tions, 'but  "he  can't  fight  nature;  voice 
and  personality  are  against  him  in 
this  character. 

This  same  "Good  Friday  Spell"  was 
■first  sung  here  from  mxunuscript  at  a 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  con- 
cert Saturday  evening,  Nov.  4,  1882. 
The  occasion  was  the  25th  anniver- 
sary (1857-1882)  and  Theodore  Thomas 
conducted.  The  singers  w,ere  George 
■\Ve.rrenrat)h,  Pa.rsifal.  and  Holst-Han- 
sen,  Gurnemanz.  The  programme 
was  shown  us  'by  Mrs.  Ge/jrge  'V\'ci-- 
renraih.  the  widow  of  the  tenor  and 
the  mother  of  the  admirable  baritone, 
Reinald  Werrenrath.  How  the  rnanii- 
script  came  into  lue  possession  of  llie 
Phil.h.armonic  Society  no  one  preci.5Ply 
knows,  though  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  in- 
formed us  that  Wagnei-  proba'bly  sent 
it  to  Theodore  Thomas.  Emma  Thurs- 
by,  still  living,  .sang  Mozart  and  Liszt 
at  the  sam»^  concert.  S-he  was  a  florid 
.■■inger  then  v/ith  few  rivals.  ^Xo  first 
iheard  -her  at  a  Pasdeloup  iSuuday 
afternoon  concert  at  the  Cirque 
d'Hiver,  Paiis,  during  the  spring  of 
1879,  -When  she  enjoyed  a,  personal 
triumph  rarely  accorded  to  visiting 
artists. 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  tlie  Lexing- 
ton Theatre  ivas  given  the  last  matinee 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Association's 
season  here.  "Rigoletto"  was  the  of- 
fering. It  was  a  drab  performance, 
getting  aside  the  remarkable  im-per- 
.sonation  oi  the  name-part  by  Tittri, 
Ruffo.  Tito  iSchipa  was  the  Duke. 
He  pleased  his  auditory,  though  not 
the  critical  contingent.  Pf  it  be  true, 
as  is  gossiped,  that  his  gage  is  $1,700 
a  perfonnaiwe,  and  that  Orville  Ha,r- 
rold  receives  $300  a  week,  then  the 
American  tenor  is,  artistically  speak- 
ing, -wx>rth  $2^600  every  ttm©  he  opens 
his  tliroat.  The  Gilda  was  Lydia 
LApkovska,  -who  sang  here  some  years 
ago  with  the  Boston  Qpera  Comx^any. 
She  sang  'beftter  then.  The  Bolshc- 
-vTki  must  liave  stolen  "her  ookxrature. 
Ruffo.  of  course,  (was  the  -whole  show. 
Mr.  Marinuzzi  conducted  eipiritedly. 
But  it  'was  the  rocky  road'  to  Dutolin 
for  him. 

In  the  loibby  of  the  Lexinigton  they 
discussed  the  reiport  O'f  Benjamino 
Giglia's  engagement  toy  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  managiement  for 
next  season.  This  young  Italian  1*nor 
is  a  favorite  in  Italy  and  is  s^wken  of 
by  comiposer  I'talo  Montemezzi  and 
Conductor  Marinuzzi  as  an  artist  far 
alx>ve  the  ordAoWX^—  -   


-unonusio,  :\Ir.  CotWW'fli'e"  "Rih^-ario 
Mr.  Lazzari  the  Ramfis.  I\Tr.  de  An- 
gelis  conducted. 

The  evening  opera  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan was  "L'Arnore  dei  tre  Re,"  whicli 
.'\Ir.  Moranzoni  conducted  with  ad- 
r.iirable  .spirit,  and  the  second  aci  with 
rtally  superb  passion.  Miss  Muzio's 
I'iora  is  admired  by  some,  but  to  most 
.-he  enacts  a  very  different  character 
than  the  one  created  by  Sem  Benelli. 
iihe  is  staturesque  and  beautiful  of 
face,  and  she  responds  to  the  emotion 
of  the  music.  This,  at  least,  all  must 
grant  her.  Mr.  Martinelli  is  a  some- 
what wooden  Avito.  He  has  a  voice, 
but  lucks  .  romance.  Mr.  Picco  was 
only  pa.'ssable  as  Manfredo,  but  Mr. 
Didur  was  superb  as  Archibaldo.  Among 
those  in  the  audience  was  the  com- 
poser, Italo  Montemezzi  himself.  After 
the  second  act  the  artists  brought 
Signor  Montemezzi,  with  Signer  Moran-  | 
zoni,  out  before  the  curtain  a  number 
of  times.  The  audience  applauding 
wildly  and  even  cheering,  until  Signor 
.Montemezz'  re<X)onded  alone  and 
1-ov;,m1    1,;:    IbnnKs.  ^ 

i  ntz  Kreisier  i 

The  programme  for  Fritz  Kreisler's  , 
recital  on  Saturday  afternoon  was  not  , 
announced  in  advance,  but  that  did  not , 
prevent  the  audience  from  tilling  all  j 
the  standing-  room,  as  well  as  all  the  ; 
seats,  in  the  auditorium  and  all  the  • 
chairs  that  could  be  placed  on  the  j 
stage.  It  was  a  Kreisier  audience  in  i 
enrthusiasm  as  well  as  in  size.  Bach,  I 
Bruch,  Pugnani,  Cartier,  Bocchcrinl,  i 
Tartini  and  Dvor&k  were  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  for  good  music  the  great 
violinLst  added  the  Hymn  to  the  Sun 
from  "The  Golden  Cock,"  and  choice 
specimens  of  "Viennese  music,  which 
brought  back  all  the  charm  and  lure 
of  that  unfortunate  city,  formerly  the 
world's  musical  centre.  Rhythmic  in- 
cisiveness  and  coquettish  fluctuation  of 
nace  are  of  the  essence  of  this  music, 
in  the  bowing  of  which  Kreisier  has 
no  rival. 


Hutcheson  Plays  Schubert  and 
Liszt 

It  was  a  happy  thought  on  Ern'^.'-.t 
Hutcliin.^on's  part  to  devote  his 
Aeolisn  Hall  programme  last  Saturd<;y 
to  Scbuij.  rt  and  Liszt.  His  first  group 
was  Schubert.  tli,->  second  T>iszt,  the 
third  Sohubeit-Li.szt.  It  will  be  re- 
membered tha>t.  Scliubert's  songs  were 
little  sung  in  public  until  Ijszt  had 

played  them  on  nis  pisnv,  and  he  also 
brought  many   of  Schubert's  piano 
pieces  up  to  date,  making  them  more 
effective  in  the  concert  hall;  for  while, 
Schubert  was  hamionically  far  ahead 
of  bis  time,  he  needed  refurbishing  in.  \ 
some  other  ways.    The  '"wanderer's  j 
Fantasy"  was  played  energetically  i.y 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  the  "Musical  Mo- 
ments" with  poetic  charm.  The  Liszt 
pieces  and  arrangements  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  equally  well  played. 

A  Pulitzer  Philharmonic 

"When  Joseph  Pulitzer  showed  his 
good  judgment  by  lea-Wng  a  generous 
bequest  to  the  best  of  American  or- 
chestras, the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
he  requested  that  special  attention! 
should  be  paid  to  his  three  favorite] 
composers — Beethoven,  'Wagner  and 
Liszt.  As  these  three  masters  had- 
long  been  favorites  of  the  Philhar- 
monic and  its  audiences,  there  was  no| 
difficulty  in  complying  with  this  re-1 
quest,  and  once  a  year  there  is  a 
special  Pulitzer  programme,  devoted 
entirely  to  his  favorites.     Owing  to 

I  the  fact  that  the  soloist  engaged  for 

;  the  occasion  could  not  appear,  it  was 
impossible  to  give  the  tenor  air  from 

'  Beethoven's  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives"     and     Liszt's  Twenty-third 

'  Psalm,  with  Josef  Stransky's  orehes- 
tral  setting.  But  Mr.  Stransky  more 
than  atoned  for  these  nece.ssan"  omis- 
sions by  .substituting  "W.'agner's  "Sieg- 
fried Idyl "  and  Liszt's  "Tasso,"  two 
compositions  in  which  the  Philharmonic 
and  its  conductor  are  heard  to  spe- 
cial advantage.  The  sign,  "All  seats 
sold,"  was  up,  as  usual. 


Huge  Audience  Hears  Final 
Performance  at  the  Lex-/ 
ington ;  "L'Arnore  dei  tre 
Re"  at  the  Metropolitan 


POE'S  "THE  BELLS"  SUNG. 


fUtlil't.llLli 


The  season  of  the  Chicago  Opera  As- H 
sociation  came  to  an  end  last  night  at  [ 
the   Lexingtcn    Theater   with   a   per- y 
formance  of  ".Aida"  for  the  benefit  oi  i  j 
I  the  Brooklyn  Music  School  Settlement! 
The  audience  v.-as  huge  and  obstreper- 
ous.   It  crowded  the  aisles  and  set  fire 
laws     at     naught.    Aside    from    the  I 
Amneris  of  Cyrena  'Van  Gordon,  an  | 
Amneris  regal  in  bearing  and  in  voice, 
the  performance  was  without  distinc- 
tion.   Mme.  Raisa  w&s  the  Aida,  bur 
she  was  not  at  her  best  vocally,  while 
Mr.  Dolci's  Radames  was  far  from  t  u- 
equal  of  his  Enzo.  Mr.  Rimini  was  T,  ^ 


Lady  Alida  Brittain's  Air  with  Harp 
Given  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Lady  Alida  Brittain's  setting  of  Foe's 
poem,  "  The  Bflls,"  for  ba.ss  solo  with  j 
harp,  'cello  and  piano,  was  a  novelty 
In  last  night's  Metropolitan  concert,  j 
wtiere  it  was  sung  near  the  program's 
close  by  Loula  d'Angelo,  with  Willy 
Tyroler  and  two  members  of  the  orches- 
tra accompanying.  Mr.  d'Angelo  made 
Poe's  words,  with  their  imitative  bell 
sounds,  clearly  heard  in  most  parts  oi' 
the  theatre ;  the  music,  of  a  light,  melo- 
dious sort,  helped  In  that  respect,  and 
the  house  applauded  the  "  Wedding 
Bells  "  carillon  in  descending  scales  of 
sixtlis.  Ai-6ombre  fnding,  the  death 
toll,  was  ar^arenUy  puzzling  to  a  Broad- 
-n  ay  audience,  but  It  was  true  to  Poe. 


RECITALS  BY  YOinjTG  WOMEN. 


MisH     MlUovji,    IManl.st,    and  Miss 
Fabry,  Singer,  Heard. 

Miss  Marie  Mikova,  a  young  pianis' 
from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  heard  in 
recital  in  the  Princess  Theatre  yester- 
day afternoon.    She   disclosed  com 
bination  of  qualities  of  high  value  witli 
serious  defects.    Her  command  of  torn 
both  In  respect  of  gradations  of  pow  r 
and  variety  of  tint,  was  unusually  large, 
and  her  flnter  technic,  except  for  an  im- 
perfect shake  by  the  left  hand,  was  very 
I  good.    There  was  eviaence  also  of  mu- 
sical instinct,  but  the  young  woman's 
readings  betrayed   a  want  of  artistic 
maturity. 

Her  performance  of  the  familiar  Bach 
bourree,  arrangefi  by  Saint-Saens,  was 
worthy  of  a  master,  but  she  tried  to 
perform  the  "Ruins  of  Athens"  march 
as  fast  as  Rosenthal,  and  consequently 
made  a  sad  confusion  of  most  of  it. 
Tiiere  were  moments  of  beautiful  piano 
playing  in  her  delivery  of  the  B  flat 
minor  sonata  of  Chopin,  but  here  again 
exaggerations  of  tempi  and  endeavors 
to  squeeze  out  tearful  expression  marred 
her  interpretation.  She  is  young,  how- 
ever, has  real  talent,  and  should  soon 
find  herself. 

Miss  Anica  Fabry,  a  Slovak  singer, 
gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  She  apparently  had  oper- 
atic ambitions  which  led  her  to  essay 
Mozart's  "Dove  Song"  from  "Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,"  an  air  frbm  "I^a  Juivc"  and 
one  from  an  opera  of  Sraetana.  She 
was  much  happier  in  her  delivery  of 
Slovaik  folk  song.s  -which  the  inter- 
preted with  the  right  spirit  and  with  a 
voice  of  very  pleasing  natural  quality. 
Emil  J.  Polak  was  her  accompanistt,  and 
I  she  sang  two  of  his  songs,  "A  Frag- 
■  ment"  and  "The  Eagle." 

i  .      —  :  :  


By  MAX  SMITH. 

WJTH  the  exception  of  John 
JiacCorniack  and  Mary  Gar- 
den, who  sang  in  the  Hippo» 
drome  last  night,  and  of  Rudolph 
(ranz,  who  played  simultaneously  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the 
various  soloists  heard  yesterday  in 
the  course  of  mudical  peregrina- 
tions, embracing  eight  concerts, 
v  ere  not  artists  of  world-wide  rep- 
utation. 

Tt  happens  occasionally,  howevp' 
that  men  or  women  ot  I'esser  fauic 
prove  to  be  quite  equal  -to  many  ot 
their  more  tavored  brothers  and 
K'sters,  And  this  was  the  case  with 
.\farie  Mikova,  who  gave  a  piano 
recital  in  the  Princess  Theatre, 
jnaking  her  first  appearance  in 
New  York. 

Technically  Miss  Miko\a  is  well 
equipped,  though  her  fingers  have 
-not  as  vet  attained  the  utmost  fleet- 
ness,  lightness  and  dexterity.  But 
the  most  plasing  feature  of  her 
playing  'was  the  musicanship,  the 
good  sense,  the  taste  and  the  intel- 
ligence which  it  /disclosed  ori  her 
part.  Her  performance  of  Ch&pin'a 
B  flat  minor  Sonata  was  clean, 
crisp,  '  rhythmically  incisive  and 
vital,  ■  absolutely  free  of  manner- 
isms or  affectations.  A  prett.v 
"Melody."  bv  Dal  Young,  she  in- 
teroreted  with  simple  charm,  and 
Deiibes's  "Passepled,"  with  a  dell- 
-cacy  and  grace  that  so  delighted 
the  audience  it  had  to  be  repeated. 

Miss  Mikova's  programme  in- 
cluded one  of  Erik  Satie's  "tlno- 
siennes" — a  simple  chant,  of  Orien- 
tal character  over  a  primitively 
monotonous  accornpaftinient — the 
Beet  lOven-Rubinstein  march  from 
the  "Ruins  of  Athens,"  Chopin's  .\ 
flat  waltz,  two  polkas  by  Smetana. 
the  Mendelssohn-Liszt  "Or-  Wings 
of  Song."  and  Liszt's  E  major 
Polonaise. 
In  the  meantime  .inica  Fabry  was 
singing  in  Aeolian  Hall  a  pro- 
srarpme  comprising  in  part  arias 
by  Mozart  and  Halevy,  Hallett  Gil- 
berte's  "An  Evening  Song,  and 
Hageman's  "At  the  Well."  With 
Emil  Polak  at  the  piano,  she,  too. 
made  an  agreeable  impression.  Her 
voice  is  a  light  sopraiio. 

lllne.ss  prevented  tb6  tenor,  Allen 
McQuhae.  from  fulfilling  his  obli- 
gations as  soloist  of  the  Philhai- 
raonic  Society's  matinee  There- 
i'ore.  Mr.  Stransky  devoted  th<-- 
whole  afternoon  to  purely  instru- 
mental music.  His  contribution.^ 
were  Beethoven's  "Corolian".  an.^ 
"Leonore  No.  3"  overtures;  Liszt  s 
•Tasso"  and  Hungarian  Rhapsod.v 
No.  1,  and  four  Wagnerian  selec- 
tions. 

For  once  violinists  .were  In  the  mi- 
nority, the  burden  of  upholding  the 
honors  of  the  fiddlers'  profession 
falling  on  the  vouthfu!  shoulders  o( 
Maximilian  Rose,  who  gave  a  recti  a! 
at  night  in  Carnegie  Hail.  Mr.  Rop. 
unquestionably  has  talent.  That  was 
made  clear  in  a  programme  embi-ae- 
ing  Tartini's  Sonata  m  E  minor. 
Mendelssohn's  concerto,  an  Air  for 
the  G  string  iby  ZsoU.  a  Valse  Ijy 
Joseph,  a  Hebrew  Love  .Song  by 
Rimsky-Korsa,koff.  transcribed  by 
the  violinist  himself,  a  Bohemian 
Love  Song  by  Trnka.  the  Mo7.art- 
Kreisler  Rondo,  and  WIeniawskis 
"Faust"  Fantasy.  He  draws  a  good, 
vtbrant  tono.  His  technical  skill  is 
considerable.  But  hie  natural  gittt- 
are  as  vet  only  partially  developed, 

A  feature  of  last  night's  con<  ert 
In  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
was  Alida  Brittain's  new  musical 
setting  of  Poe's  "The  Bells,  '  sung 
bv  Louis  D'Angelo.  The  opera  com- 
panv  also  was  represented  'by  Mme?-. 
Sundelius  and  Delaunois,  with  Ku  b- 
ard  Hagernan  conducting  the  or_ 
chestr.i. 


'  ,1  ilhaiicy  111 

:ai30   one    ot    l-le-ii's  riu- 
I',  trarcii"  and  IiIh  I'olonaiso 

l'  -*» 

■•k41i>»rnit>iil<-    s<.<i.  (>v.   (  iiii<>.t<. 

'  X  cli&tiK*^  In  tlio  progranune  of  tho 
Philharmonic  Society's  concert  (ftven 
yMterday  alternoon  In  OarncRie  Hall  no 
doubt  brought  rtlsappointmpnt  to  some 
!it  the  audience,  Avliich  filled  the  house. 
In  a  Beothovon-Wagner-biszt  pro- 
frunma  Allen  Mi  Quhal,  a  young  tenor 
from  Cleveland,  who  had  won  favor  in 
a  recital  here  this  season,  was  to  have 
aung  a  number  from  Beethoven's  "Mount 
of  Olives"  and  Liszt's  "Twenty-tliinI 
Psalm"  with  .losef  Stransky's  orchestral 
setting.  Printed  slips  Bnuounced  tliat 
owing  to  illness  Mr.  McQuh.il  would  be 
unable  to  appear,  t.nd  .selections  for  or- 
chestra would  take  the  place  of  his  nuni- 
hel>i-.  Wapner's  "Siegfried  Idyl"  and 
UMt's  "Tas.so"  were  the  two  substi- 
tuted numbers. 

Beethoven's  "Coriolimis"  knd  "Leon- 
ore"  No.  ^  overtures,  Wagner's  "En- 
trance of  the  nods  Into  Valhalla"  from 
"Rheingold."  the  "Rlenzi"  overture  and 
"Dreams,"  and  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody No.  1  were  the  other  numbers. 
The  performance  of  the  orchestra 
seemed  often  dull  and  listless  until 
Liszt's  "Tas.so''  was  reached.  Here  and  ' 
later  it  often  played  with  superb  beauty  j 
ot  tone,  finished  phrasing  and  spirit.  j 

Mefropollton   Opera  Concert, 

*.The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was 
toiSteged  asain  la.^t  evening  with  a  re- 
ilrforced  army  of  music  lovers  attracted 
}iy'ta  intorestin;;  program,  of  which  Rti- 
<M»tl>h  CrauA.  pianist;  Marie  Sundelius. 
>fiir«;aret  Homaine,  Louis  d'Angelo  and 
tie  Metr(>iw>lit.<)n  orchestra  conducted  by 
(Rieliard  llageman  made  the  attractive 
■coBabination.  Mr.  Ganz  fi.vcd  the  solo 
s^tfndard  of  the  concert  wit".!  a  signa-My 
hiiliant  playing  of  Grieg's  Concerto  in 
A;>niiuor,  Liszt's  Petrarca  i-'ounet  and 
■Pfionnaise  iu'E.  Mnie.  Snndeliiis  won 
inSflnt  fuoitss  with  a  freely  delivered 
richly  intoned  sinfcing  of  the  Bal- 
latella  from  "Pardiacci.''  and  Raynioudc 
Bdaunoir:  -^chted  the  audience  '\vith  a 
capital  singing  of  the  Page  Song  from 
"LeslIugTienots."  Jlr.  d'Angelo  featured 
la  jiew  song,  "The  Bells,"  by  .Mida  Brit- 
tBui,  w'jicli  was  well  received,  and  Mr. 
EtigCTian  led  the  orchestra  with  spirit, 
sympathy  and  notable  results  in  Oold- 
Tn«ii's  "In  Spring  I'ime''  and  Adolph 
^Pink's  "Jewish  Rhapsody.'" 

■|"he  presence  of  Gen.  John  J.  Persli- 
,  for  an  address,  Mary  O-arden  ana. 
obn  McCormack  as  stars  of  the  moisi- 
il  pTibgram,  the  Chicago  Opera  orches- 
■a  and  a  regiment  of  New  York  society 
butentes  as  procram-sellars  comprised 
le  1st  of  irresistible  attractions  wbidh 
atlff  the  benefit  concert  for  the  Kew 
OPk.jpounty  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
m  Iiegion  a  wonderful  success  at  the 
[ifl^dromc  last  evening. 

.John  McCorniack,  idol  of  a  large  pet' 
ntage  of  the  audience,  the  singer  who 
ised  more  tJian  half  a  million  dollf.rs 
r  Wflr  work  and  already  Ihc  foremost 
rUian  hero  of  the  Uiiited  States  A/niy 
a  N«yy,  shared  the  great  enthsis:'as.m 
the  evening  ou  equal  terms  with  Gen. 
^r^hing  and  Mary  Garden.  His  siag- 
g  r'^'as  the  popular  piiisical  climiix  of 
c  program  and  at  tl).e  conclusion  of 
s  seeond  group  and  "The  Amcricanii 
5mc,''  the  tnrault  of  applause  which 
ose  surpassed  any  recent  demoustra- 
)n  at  a  .New  York  concert.  As  an  en- 
re  he  sang  a  new  song  into  instant 
•puhirity.  "The  Barefoot  Trail  "  a  son- 
mental  lyric  of  singular  beauty,  tha 
ords  by  -Marian  Phelps,  and  the  music 
r  Alvin  S.  Wiggers,  a  newspaper  man 
iXash^-illc.  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
ultitudo  and  enhanced  tho  triu.m,ph  of 
e  tenor's  aiipearance. 
Beethoven's  '.leliovah  Hear,  O  Hear 
e."  '"Go  Not  Happy  Days,"  "She  la 
ap  From  the  Land."  by  Iximbert, 
nc'Tes'  Ball.vurc  BaU;>d,  Jiieut.  GitK- 
ice's  "Dear  Old  Pnl  O'  Mine."  and 
rauck's  "La  Procession  '  were  the  set 
imbers  witli  which  iMcCormack  delighib- 
I  the  atidience. 

Mary  Garden  Acclaimed. 
'Mary  Garden,  a  radiant  vision  and  at 
e  top  of  her  vocal  and  personal  best, 
j-ng  Margaret's  aria  from  "Mefistofele" 
mg  !!(targaret's  aria  from  "Mefestofele" 
the  joy  and  approbation  of  the  oon- 
n.  She  fixed  her  success  of  the 
in  the  air  of  Laurence  from 
rn'"  and  responded  gaily  and  re- 
ly to  the  calls  of  her  admiring 

orchef^tra,  conducted  by  Marcel 
mer.  began  the  program  with  Bach'a 
sessional.  played  Tschaikovsky's 
^2  Overture"  as  the  divisiona!  feature, 
If'Concluded  the  concert  with  the  Inter- 
ftrzfi  fr.T'T   Wolf-l'errari's  "Jewels  of 


By  Richaril  Aldrich 


iliilph  l.eopold"»  BccUiil.  ^ 

\  llulpli  l-'-opold.  alrca(l>  ;c>>ird 
cai  I  •  !■  in  the  season  In  a  piano  recital. 

Hiiulher  one  yesterday  dftcrnuon  in 
Aeollar  Hall,  plea.-ilnff  a  good-slxod  au- 
iliencc  and  playins  a  yrograni  dICtcrcnt 
fioni  tlio  ordinary  type.  The  principal 
number  i.--,  or  was  meant  lo  be, 
Sscy tie's  xoMln.  op.  o.'^.  JJut  it  is  unislc, 
once  popular  in  a  good  sense,  that  has 
pretty  well  lost  it.s  savor  now.  U  goes 
througli  the  motions  of  being  »  sonata; 
but  there  is  very  little  there  beyond  a 
certain  sort  of  sweet  senll|iientalily 
busily  developed  In  a  mannei-  Oiat  seems 
now  empty. 

It  Srhvtlc  was  ciuUo  unconscious  of, 
all  the  water  tbet  has  flowed  undef'  Uic 
bridges  since  Gade,  Ravel,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  fully  conscious  ot  every  drop  of 
it;, and  his  sonatina,  which  also  had  a 
Place  on  the  program.  e.>ipresses  that 
fact.  Mr.  Leopold  also  played  Mendels- 
lohn'f.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor 
Itwo  pieces  by  Itrahms.  Liszt  s  idea  of 
tefrarch's  sonnet  No.  10*.  and  pieces  by 
bfbu.'^sy,  Grainger  and  Jongen.  He 
blayed,  as  he  bas  played  betore  wuh 
Ehe  taste  and  spirit  of  /'^}'  „^"". 
Absorption  in  the  music  and  ■s^^h  com 
Ciotent  technical  skill. 


Soprano  III;  Concert  Postponed. 

!  llarth.i  I'hillips,  a  soptano,  who  was 
to  have  appeared  last  evening  m 
UeoUan  Hall,  was  ill,  and  her  concert 
Iwas  postponed  to  a.  later  date.  Several 
hundred  persons  waiting  at  tbe  doors 
were  turned  away  with  the  word  that 
all  who  had  bought  Ockete  ^woj^ld  have 
tho  money  refunded  or-  the  seats  ex- 
changed. ^ 

Little  Puccini  Operas  Repeated. 

••'11  Tabarro,"  "Suor  Angelica.  "  and 
Gianni  Schiochi  "  were  performed  for 
the  fourth  time  this  season  at  the  Metro- 
politan -last  evening.  Mme.  Farrar, 
Miss  Easton.  Mr.'  Do  Luca.  and  other.s 
reappeared  in  the  little  Puccini  operas, 
under  Mr.  Merannoni's  direction,  and 
^here  was  a  large  house, 


Ralph  LeopoWm  Kecilal 

Pianist  at  Aeolian  Hall  Shows 
Mediocre  Attainments 

Ralph  Leopold  gave  a  piano  recital 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
His  program  included  Mendelssohn's 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor, 
Brahms's  Romanzc  Op.  IIS  and  Rhap- 
sodie  Op.  119,  Scyttc's  sonata  in  B  flat 
major.  Op.  53,  Liszt's  Sonetto  del  Pc- 
•  tra'rca,  No.  104;  Ravel's  Sonatine  and  a 
group  of  shorter  pieces  by  Debussy, 
Grainger  and  Jongen.  Mr  Lopold  is  a 
conventional  pianist  of  mediocre  attain- 
ments. At  iirst,  from  his  choice  of 
pieces,  it  seemed  that  he  wished  to 
show  his  ifianistic  brawn  and  muscle. 
-With  Schytte's  senate,  which  is  mere 
glorified  salon  ttiusic,  his  program  took 
on  a  less  forceful  character.  _ 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Miss  Martha 
Phillips,  her  song  recital,  which  was  to 
have  taken  placo  last  evening,  was  post- 
poned. 

HcSiiy  T.  Finck 
Geraldine  Farrar  and  Italy 

One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents 
in  the  history  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  occurred  in  the  days 
when  musical  criticism  in  New  York 
was  largely  "made  in  Germany."  A 
noted  German  singer  had  appeared  in 
the  part  of  Tosca.  She  was  a  good 
artist,  but  rather  too  matronly  and  , 
plain  for  the  part  of  that  beautiful 
young  woman.  However,  some  of  the 
journalists  took  her  as  the  model  for 
Puccini's  heroine  and  when  Geraldine 
Farrar  appeared  as  Tosca,  young, 
beautiful,  fascinating,  she  was  pounced 
upon  because  she  did  not  present  to 
the  eye  a  sufficiently  "mature"  imper- 
sonation of  the  part! 

Notwithstanding  the  awful  handicap 
of  youth  and  beauty.  Miss  Farrar  scor- 
ed a  huge  success  as  Tosca,  and  to-day 
this  dramatic  role  is  associated  with 
her  name  almost  as  Inseparably  as 
that  of  Miss  Chio-Chio  in  "Madama 
Butterfly."  Moreover,  Puccini  is  at 
this  moment  engaged  in  composing 
an  opera,  "The  Son-Paughter,"  spe- 
cially with  a  view  to  her  impersona- 
tion of  the  title  r61e. 

Mme.  Farrar's  latest  achievement 
for  Italian  composers  i.s  the  rescue 
from  oblivion  of  Leoncavallo's  "Zaza." 
A  failure  everywhere  else,  she  has 
made  it  a  "huge  .success  at  the  Metro- 
politan, one  is  sorry  to  -say,  for  it  is 
musically  verv  stupid;  though,  to  be 
sure,  not  as  stupid  as  Erlanger's 
"Aphrodite,"  on  which  Mary  Garden 
[  vvasted  her  talent  and  charms  last 
I  week. 

Last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  an.- 
!  other  of  her  recent  achievements  was 
empha.sized.  When  Puccini's  "Suor 
Angelica"  was  produced  last  season  in 
company  with  the  two  other  short  , 
Puccini    operas,    "II    Tabarro"    and  1 


I    ;  (  hirrhi."    Mmo.   Kan  ;ir    had  I 
,.i    lully  entered  Into  the  spirit 
oC  the  part  of  tho  unhappy  nun,  and 
It  seemed  rh  dull  as  the  other  two. 
A»  now   acted   and  sung  by  her  it 
equals  her  Thlo-Cnio-San  in  patho.s  of 
action  and"  beauty  of  song.    It  now 
seems  by  far  the  best  of  the  tbree  lit- 
tle operas,  "II  Tabarro"  coming  next. 
"Gianni   Schicchl,"  acted   (not  sung) 
in  English,  In  a  small  theatre,  would 
be  amu.sing.   As  an  opera  it  is  a  (hsmal 
failure,  like  all  the  offshoots  of  Verdi  s 
technically     clever     but  uninspired 
"Falstaff." 

Ulga  Carrara's  Recital 

When  Olga  'Carrara  (who  was  born 
in  the  Italian  city  of  Flrenze,  better 
known  here  as  Florence — the  old  Ro-  , 
mans  called  it  Floentia)  appeared,  as 
Fiora  in  Montem.ezzi's  "Amore  dei  tre  , 
Re,"  at  the  Verdi  in  Padova,  her  in- 
terpretation of  that  part  was  pro- 
nounced "the  greatest  event  in  tho 
history  of  that  theatre."  Gino  Mari- 
nuzzi,  now  head  of  tho  Chicago  Opera 
leaders,  condticted  this  pi;:iermance, 
and  Marinuzzl  came  on  the  .stage  af- 
ter the  performance  to  express)  his 
delight. 

In  other  Italia;n  cities  she  won  praise 
in  various  operas,  and  in  Spain  she 
il  found  favor  a.'i  a  Wagner  singer.  In 
'  1916  she  made  her  d^but  as  a  concert 
singer,  and  last  night  she  sang  again 
In  Carnegie  Hall,  to  the  evident  pleas- 
ure of  her  audience.  Her  voice,  as 
di.splaved  in  a  varied  programme,  is 
of  agreeable  nuality,  and  she  sings 
with  taste  and  style.  What  is  more, 
she  sings  with  feeling,  and  she  has, 
in  addition,  the  valuable  gift  of  per- 
sonal beauty. 

^^l^  3  ^^^^ 

Double  yuintei  oi 
N.Y.  Chamber  Music 

At  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Chani- 
ber  Music  Society  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night  the  program  was  made  up  of  a 
(double  quintet  in  A  major,  by  Emanuel 
jMoor,  a  caprice  by  Saint-Saens  for 
pianoforte,  flute,  oboe  and  clarinet,  on 
! Danish  and  Russian  airs,  and  Brahms's 
j  quartet  in  G  minor  for  pianoforte  and 

,  strings,  op.  25.        '  !l 
Miss  Carolyn  Beebe,  who  is  the  di-  'j 
i  rector  and  pianist  of  the  organization,  ' 
i|  took  part  in  the  performance  of  the 
j  compositions     by     Saint-Saens '  and 
li  Brahms.  . 
h     The  work  by  Moor  was,  we  believe, 
iinew  to  the  audience.    The  instruments  , 
'I  employed  in  it  are  a  quintet  of  strings,  i 
]  (two  "violins,    viola,    violoncello    and  | 
I  double    bass)    and   a    quintet     com-  I 
!  posed  of  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  ! 
i  and  French   horn.    It    was  probablylj 
designated  a  double  to  avoid  the  French  i 
I  term  dixtuor;  Mr.  Grainger  would  no  i 
'  doubt  have  gleefully  called  it  a  "ten-  j 
.soiue."  No  designation,  however,  would  j 
i  have  atoned  for  its  paucity  of  ideas,;  | 
!  or  Jhe  want  of  balance   of  tone   be-  : 
j  tween  the  string  and  wind  contingents  , 
i  in  the  band,  though  a  better  perform-  ; 
I  ance  on  the  part  of  the  players  of  the  ; 
I  viols  would  probably  have  made  the 
defect,  if  defect  it  be,  less  apparent. 

The  composition  has  six  movement.4, 
but  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  are 
connected.  Perhaps  its  greatest  merit 
■vfis  its  mercil'ul  brevity;  for  the  com- 
poser's command  of  counterpoint  and 
imitation  seemed  speedily  exhausted 
and  he  was  wise  in  avoiding  the  pitfall 
of  over  elaboration  after  the  introduc- 
tion. His  avoidance  of  excessive  mod- 
ernism in  harmonization  and  of  treat- 
i  nient  unsuitable  to  the  idiomatic 
(  language  of  the  various  instruments 
v-a.i  also  commendable. 

lie  made  no  effort  to  obtain  orches- 
I  ua!  effects,  but  studiously  kept  within 
the  limit?   of  chamber  music  proper. 
I  There  were  more  interesting  themes  in 
j  the,  composition  by  .Saint-Saens,  but  ' it 
1  mounded  like  a  pretty  trifle  designed  to 
entertain  the  players  in  a  musically 
■gifted  domestic  circle.  i 
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II, e  .soi.it'.a  roriri.  irui-'j  ih  mile,  Miai 
la  striking  In  either  the  Ideas  or  th^il 
treatment.  They  are  rather  drab.  There 
are  some  fortunate  InHtrumcntuI  effects. 
TViere  couM  hardly  fall  to  be,  with  a 
clever  musician  experimenting  with  Hucli 
a  collection  of  iiiHtrumental  tlmbrcB — 
experimenting,  because  there  can  hardly 
lie  said  to  be  any  definitely  estahllshed 
t"chnlMue  or  procedure  In  wrUiiig  oliam- 
b'-r  inu.'ilc  for  a  combination  that  nhnost 
seemH  casual,  determined  hy  something 
ollit-r  than  the  Inevitable  reciulremcnts  of 
th'j  musical  thought.  The  compoaitia* 
I:!  rjoi  on  the  whole  one  to  make  a  deep 
iintiression.  And  if  Mr.  Moor  fa(lc<l  to 
_Ih<:U)3<!  in  it  auy  powerful  or  irrestible 
■  omptlng.  he  has  at  Ifta.st  not  Btrivon 
to  catch  the  "  modern  "  note,  to  write 
in  the  latest  current  harmonic  Idioms, 
not  feeling  liiroHelf  urged  thereto  from 
wUhiii    Tlu>  music  is  in  k.j  far  sincere. 

Dr.  .Saini-Saens's  caprice  i.s  for  piano, 
flute,  obo<'  and  cl.irinct,  and  is  little 
more  th.-m  a  Keries  of  brilliant  vari- 
ations, not  exactly  in  stereotyped  foims, 
but  also  not  in  the  higher  .sense  of  \  arj- 
ationf.  In  which  a  composer's  fancy  and 
imagination  arc  iKguUed  to  genuine 
creativenesR. 

In  this  and  In  Brahms's  auaitct,  one 
of  hi.s  fine.-it  though  one  of  liis  earliest, 
chamber  cornpositione.  Miss  Ifeebe 
[  played  the  piano  part.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  wind  instruments  was  of  a 
somowliat  higher  order  than  that  Oi 
some  of  th<;  strings. 

Maurice  Diiniesnil'H  Recital.  { 

,  Jfr.  .'.faurice  Dumcsnil,  French  pianist,  j 
gav  e  his  third  piano  recital  in  Aeolian  I 
Hatl  yesterday  afternoon,  with  a  pro-  I 
gram  t.'iat  compn.sed  a  number  of  in- 
teresting and  familiar  items,  mostly 
smaller  pieces.  There  were  three  of 
fBfc.'thovcn'a-  "  Pa.storal  Dances,"  Balak- 
(irefi''*  "  Sercn.ade  Espagnote."  a  "  tone 
ipicture  v.*"  Argentina,"  called  "  I/a  <'a>- 
jlina  Sonibreada,'^  by  Alberto  Williamr;, 
"Jabriel  Grovlez'^  "  Les  Ancs."  Albenia's 
j"  ("ordoba  "  and  "  Segridilias,"  and 
pieces  by  Chopin.  Bach  and  Liszt. 
/  -Vlr.  Dumesnil'.'s  program  wa.s  more  In- 
teresting than  Iiiu  performance  of  It.  His 
tone  ii-:  singularly  hard,  cold  and  un- 
yielding, of  a  brittle  effect;  his  rtiythm 
equally  h.ard  and  unyielding.  Many  of 
the  pieces  on  his  program  are  peculiar- 
ly dependent  on  warmth,  color  and  va- 
riety of  (one,  as  well  a.s  on  a  fine  and 
delicate  feeling  for  rhythm.  He  is  not 
well  qualified  for  the  sympathetic  in- 
terpretation of  Chopin.  There  was  lit- 
'.le  poetry  in  his  playing:  either  of 
'hopin's  or  of  the  more  modern  pieces 
•i  his  list. 


Manrice  Dnnicsnll,  Pianist,  Plays. 

IVIaurice  'oumesnil,  pianist,  gave  his 
third  recital  yesterday  afternoon,  "in 
Aeolian  Hal}.  Hist  programpie  was  of 
a  miscellaneous  kind,  embracing  ex- 
amples of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Debussy, 
Ravel,  Bach,  Liszt  and  others.  Mr. 
Dumcsnil'  has  been  heard  here  ofi-cn, 
II  nd  y."t  there  is  nothing  to  he  said  of 
his  playing  now  that  was  not  said  two 
.'-■cisons  ago.  He .  is  a  hard  working 
Iiianist  with  a  hard  style,  in  which 
tonal  be,iutv  is  a  rarity. 


By  Richard  AldricK 


X'ew  Vork  Chamber  Masic  Society. 

Miss  Carolyn  Beebe,  Director  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  Mu.sic  Society,  looks 
long  and  far  for  material  from  which 
to  compo.'?e  her  programs— chamber 
mii.sic  for  unusual  combinations  ,  of, 
:<tringed  and  wind  instrumoms.  TVr  the 
program  of  the  third  and  last  concert  of 
the  present  series,  given  last  evening 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  she  looked  far  enough 
lo  find  the  double  quintet  by  Kmanuel 
Moore,  Op.  I0.>.  the  Caprice  bj-  Saint 
Saens  as  Danish  and  Russian  airs.  Op. 
71).  and  Brahms's  piano  rjuarlet.  in  G 
minor.  Op.  2."i. 

The  ••  double  quintet  "  by  Moor,  whose 
uncommon  industry  has  furnished  music 
for  several  recent  concerts,  is  for  two 
violins,  viola,  cello,  double  bas.s.  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  ba.s.'!oon  and  Fre.ncli  horn. 
It  v.'ould.  therefore,  .wem  that  some 
other  term  than  "double  qufntef  " 
would  be  more  appropriate  for  it; 
Ueorgres  Knesco,  who  composed  a  piece 
fr.;-  ten  instruments,  recently  played  by 
.Mr.  Barrere,  though  not  exactly  for  the 
same  combination,  called  it  a  "  dix- 
tuor."  Perhaps  the  combination  ia  not 
common  enough  to  have  made  or  de- 
;ierved  a  name  for  itself. 

Mr.  Moor's  composition  in  a  suite  and 
f.jiir  movements  do  not  generally  follow 


Belgian  Soprano  Gives  Recital.  j 

Mme.  Emma  Van  De  Zande,  a  Bel- 1 
gian  soprano,  gave  her  first  song  re-  j 
cital  here  yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  j 
Princess  Theatre.    S«ie  offered  a  pro- 
gramme  of   tasteful  and   much   novel  | 
selection  comprising  Flemish  songs,-  old  . 
French  songs  and  modern  Belgian  and  i 
French  lyrics.    The   Flemish   and   old  ; 
French     songs     she     explained     before  | 
singing.     Mme.    Van    De    Zande's    de- ' 
livery  fell  short  of  artistic  standards. ; 
Her  voice  has  lost  its  freshness  and  it  i 
was  poorly  produced,  but  her  interpre-  j 
\  tative  power  was  noteworthy.    She  un- 
^  derstood  the  sentiments  underlying  the 
texts  of  her  songs,  and  she  was  able  i 
by  accent  and  phrasing  to  communicate 
this  to  her  hearers.  ^   j 

Miss  <l<?  Zaiule  Gives  Reiital 

Miss  Emma   Van   de  Zande  gave  a 
recital  of  Belgian,  Flemish  and  French 
songs  at  the  Princess  Theater  yester- 
day afternoon.    Her  voice  in  its  pres-  ' 
ent   state   is   none   too    agreeable  in 
quality,  but  there  are  traces  of  former  ' 
opulence.     She    sang    in   an    informal  ' 
manner,  prefacing  the  inemish   songs  i  ■ 
with  an  explanation  in  Knglish  of  their 
contents.  ,  -  - 

!'  to  tlemseives.  -rwo  ^-^'^f^^^^^  Xt 
I  ,.re=s\i  Iheir  P<i""^e  Zande  at  a 
.•     publlJ^Emma  Vin  ae  Theatre; 

l'   r-.tne\  in   t^J^  .F'^'at   a"  evening 
Marie  VinetzKaJa  at  an 

1     recital  1*    ^^^"^^onstration  of  his 
pianist  gave  a  ^^monsira 

:  skill  before  J^l^/^m  Aeolian 
P   feathering    assembled    m  ^^^^ 

'"iMonsleur"~l>uineBnji  .  ot 

Emanuel  Moor,  whose  St  tte  ,  roi 
Double  Quintet  in  A  major,  opus 
103,  opened  the  programme  of  the 
chamber  music  concert  later  In  the 
day.  Moor  detests  anything  thai 
eavors  of  emotional  exuberance.  To 
him  the  Prelude  of  "Tristan  una 
Isolde"  is  d'sgusting.  revolting,  in- 
decent. Perhaps  Monsieur  Dtimesnil 
has  similar  tastes.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  much  to  enjoy  at  his 
tMra  recital  yesterday,  especially 
in  his  performance  of  pieces  by 
Debussy.  Raval,  Balaklrew,  Alberto 
\\  iUiams  Gabriel  Grovlez  and  Al- 
brri?.. 


r 
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Where  Is  Emanuel  Moor? 

In  the  tliii  d  PditJon  of  Baker's  "Bio- 
graphical  DicUonarj-    of  Musicians," 
Alfred    Remy    says    that  Emanuel 
Moor's  "is  a  case  without  parallel  in 
modern  music:  altiiough  he  has  pub- 
lished many  Important  works    (over  , 
150     opus-numbers)     through     such  j 
hou.ses  as   Sthott.    Simrock.    Ricordi,  ■ 
Schirmer,  it  seems  impossible  to  dis-  j 
cover  his  hiding-place;  anc:  while  his 
works  have  not  been  played  fiequent- 
ly,    actual    performances    have  been 
given  by  Ysaye,  Thibaud,  Casals.  Mat  - 
teau,  etc."    C^sar  Saerchinger  credits 
Mo6r  with  over  500  songs! 

The  reason  why  Emanuel 
compositions  are  seldom  produced  was 
once  more  made  manifest  last  night 
in  Aeolian  Hall  when  the  New  York 
Chamber  Music  S'ociety  played  his 
double  quintet,  opus  103,  for  strings, 
oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  horn. 
Xo  fault  could  be  found  with  it.^ 
structure  or  with  the  treatment  of  the 
instruments,  but  the  ideas  are  not  in- 
teresting. In  the  other  numbers  of 
the  programme,  which  provided  better 
nutriment,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Beebe,  the 
lirector  of  the  Chamber  Music  So- 
■iety,  took  the  piano  part.  They  were 
Brahms's  quartet  in  G  minor  and  a 
.  haracteristic  Caprice  on  Danish  and 
Russian  airs  by  Saint-Saens.  who  is. 


MME.  ALDA  SINGS  FAREWELL 

Her  Last  Fcrfcrma.ice  of  This  Sea- 
son in  "Cleopatra's  Night." 

Nldfli  took  lejtve  of  tho  Ho;ro- 
'H  evening  for  tlie  acitBcii  in 
iJen  y  Hadlcj  's  opera,  "  CIoopatirt'!» 
N'leht."  ji-.rts  for  th<5  fouithe  V.v.k,  and 
on  this  o<:oajicn  conducted  b.v  -Jic  com- 
poser. .  itr.  K^ngiton  look  ihe  hero's 
rfile.  suae  b\  Httrroli 


.  rncl  others 
f  Tiffur 


-  -  _  .  ihc  Pi  omiere, 
s  T\<:re  the  iJleses  Gordon  and 
ilessTS-.  Vic-.co  and  d'.\r,geIo. 

„..ti,.-.  novelty— for  nycr, 


V 

Moor'.s' 


^FoUowins  the  natl-n;  n-jvc  

/Tjg;  pfs  gdnac  were  done  by  Mr.  OedOo- 
and  American— there  was  the  Kussla"' 
opei-fi-pantomimo,  "  Le  Coq  d'Ov."  for 
thf!  lesi  <ini&  bui  one  this,  >ear,  with  ityi 
iJoubio  oa?t  of  sJr.ecrs  and  danccTK.I 
iieacietl  by  Barriento?.  and  Ro.?:rjn  G«nt,l 
the  o-xheatra,  led  hy  B.*mbo3chek.  a7icj 
t-h«-  K.vtlon  des'gne'i  by  thr  {sing  of  Ihe 
•  !i>-niv9l.  Adoiyh  Bolm.  The 
^la^^  lirgo  one. 


•ho  i(t  is  said  has  had  cousiflor 
I  .  'i-atit^  experience.    ll<'r  eniincia- 

I  tiou  is  not  ol'  the  purest,  n  hicU  was  no- 
I  t'ccable  part»fnJarly  in  the  French  songs 
of  which  scarcely  a   word  was  distin- 
i  guishable.     i.Shc  sings,    however,  with 
'  considerable    spirit,    and  was    well  re- 
ceived by  the  audience.     Ilcr  program 
was  a  varied  and  well  chosen  one.  There 
was  a  German  si'oup  which  was  sung 
in  English,  .a  French,  and    a  Rus.siau 
group,  and  )a  number  of  songs  iu  Eng- 
lish.   JLis  Ifascova  has  a  pleasing  stage 
appearance  land  a  likeable  i>ersonality. 
She  had  splendid  support  in  her  accom- 
panist, Josephine  Hartman-\'oljnier. 

By  Richard  Aldrich  I 


The  PliiUiarmonlc  Society. 
'J  liencc    ^.^^^^^        ^       'l°"»'lthat  Mr  Henry 

G-odov^sky  Play»  with  Philharmonic,  i;^,^      '^^.^^'^^.r^Tn?.'  The  ^hilha". 

b'jopold  G&do-p:-.*y,  the  distinguishe"-!  moiiic  Society  at  its  concert  last  eyen- 
pianSsi.  made  one  of  his  rare  reappear-  ir>e  added  another  'o./*;?, J''^:^™'  i'Jen 
.n..es  With  the  Philharmonic  S^^  ' .  ^^^"^  :^:^:^.'^it^^'^r^:^ 


>rcliest;^ 
>iif  iious' 


Kafael  I'fisi- 

the  -■■ 
Mr 


ir'ivpn  here  "this  season,  v/ith  more  to 
Sme.  ■Tile  work  played  on  tWs  occasion 
was  his  second  symphony  in  F  mln^;'^' 
entitled  "  The  Four  .Seasons.     U  Is  not 


Ictst  *;veninc  ijeforo  a  .'.old 
at  Cfirnegie  7-IalI,  a  sperlal 

r  ocoa^ion.     Mr.    Godow.ilv\-  entltiea  ■  -ine  rour  .^.:ci»^..^.  .--,;;•..( 

x-^-M  fn  T3ehaJko7.'.sky.s  con<:erto.  unknown  hero,  and,  mdeed.  is 

^.     tl  r,io-^.  of  the  Metropolitan,  tajig  more  than  elErhteen  y%l^%J'^\J'^^;^^% 

.he  Flov.er  Sonsr  fror.i  "  Carm^ir,,"  and  won  the  Padrewski  prize  3"d  the  pnze 
Mr.  .Slran.Hky  conducteu  Rimsky-kor.'s    '  '  —  i^"""""'!  Oonsers 

koff'.s  ."__Scbeheras8cJe."  _ 


ssian  airs  by  Saint-Saens,  who  is, 
nusically  as  well  as  touristically,  a 
i;reat  traveller  for  a  Frenchman.  For 
(he  playing  of  all  this  music  the  so- 
■  iety  deserves  praise. 

In  Carnegie  Hall  last  ntght  the  ava- 
anche  of  Russian  music  with  whicli 
bis  town  has  lately  been  overwhelmed 
vas  increased  by  Maria  Winetzkaja, 
\\-ho  sang  Ukrainian  folk  airs  and 
other  Russian  songs  like  one  who 
:ieard  them  In  her  childhood.  Beetho- 
ven and  Meyerbeer  were  also  repre- 
sented,  and        were  Elgar  and  De 

Koven.      Mme.    Winetzkaja    has    a  J 
beautiful  and  well-trained  voice,  which 
she  uses  with  discretion  and  yet  with  | 
feeling.  j  1 

.  aenry  T.  MncK  j 


Barrientos  and  Hadley 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  would  have  been  ^ 
Aerjoyed  could  he  have  lived  to  hear 
)f  the  huge  success  in  New  York  of  his 
!ast  opera,  "The  Golden  Cock."  In  ; 
iiussia  the  censor  did  not  permit  its  i 
performance  during  his  lifetime,  for 
If  asons  easily  divined  by  those  who 
liiwe  read  the  admirable  libretto — a 
libretto  worth  reading  for  its  own  sake 
IS  political  satire  and  as  a  poetic 
masterpiece.  It  is  said  that  the  vexa- 
tion caused  by  the  censor'.s  attitude 
hastened  the  composer's  end;  he  died 
1908  of  angina  pectoris — the  same 
malady  which,  aggravated  by  the  fail- 
ure of  "Carmen,"  killed  Bizet. 

So  great  is  the  popularity  of  "The 
Golden  Cock"  that  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  added  an- 
other of  Rimsky-Korsalioff's  operas  to 
the  Metropolitan's  repertory  next  sea- 
son. 

When  this  opera  was  first  produced 
,  here  Mme.  Barrientos  sang  the  part, 
i;  of  the  Princess.    Others  have  done  it 
'  since,  very  charmingly  it  must  he  ad- 
mitted, but  no  one  has  brought  to  it 
quite  .socilovcly  a  voice  and  so  fluent 
an  art  of  vocalization.    The  part  is  ex- 
tremely  difficult,    calling   for   a  new 
kind  of  colorature,  quite  different  from 
that  exhibited  in  the  operas  of  Ros- 
sini and  Donizetti,  in  which,  likewise, 
Mme.  Barrientos  is  a  delight  to  the 
ears  of  musical  epicures.  Particularly 
noteworthy    is    this    Spanish  prima 
donna's  singing  of  the  "Hymn  to  thej 
Sun"  in  "The  Golden  Cock."    She  does 
it  in  a  leisurely  way  which  gives  full  j 
value  to  all  its  quaint  melodic  turns,  j 
B''ritz  Kreisler  sings  it  the  same  way! 
on  his  violin.  ' 

The  performance  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kofTs  master\vork  last  rtight  was  pre- 
ceded by  Henry  Hadley's  short  opera, 
"Cleopatra's  Night,"  in  which  Mme. 
Alda,  who  goes  on  a  concert  tour, 
made  her  last  appearance  this  season. 
■""  Hadley  conducted  it  personally. 
American  has  come  very  much! 
fore  lately,  both  as  composer 
and  as  conductor.  To-night  he  will 
.cor«1uct  his  own  symphony  at  the 
Cainegie  Hall  concert  of  the  Newi 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and 
when  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  play^ 
in  the  same  hall  next  Tuesday  evening 
he  will  conduct  his  own  "Othello'' 
overture. 


■jyj-ISS  OAKIMEJN  PASpOVA,  a  pic- 
turesque  singer  from  Australia, 
gave  a  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  audience  was 
favoratbly  Impressed  by  Miss  Pas- 
cova's  vocal  equipment  and  'by  her 
interesrting  programme.  Her  voice 
is  essentially  dramatic  and  Was 
heard  to  better  advantage  in  songs 
heroic  In  character  than  In  the 
gentler  melodies  of  the  ancient 
school.  She  has  a  good  command  ; 
of  style  and  a  beautiful,  robust, 
rich  tone  when  kept  within  a  mezzo- 
contralto  register.  Her  enunciatloVi 
was  excellent.  Each  word  carried 
-clearly  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
hall. 

She  sang  "Morlr  voglio,"  "by 
d'Astor&a,  and  a  Canzonetta,  by 
Rosa,  preserving  the  original  Ital- 
ian texts.  She  displayed  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  Beetho- 
ven's "I  love  thee"  and  "Nature's 
Adoration."  singing  English  words 
instead  of  German.  'Franz's  "'In 
Autumn,"  Schumann's  "The  Nut 
T»-ee.  '  Brahms's  "Lighter  Grow 
My  Restless  Slumbers"  and  "Like  a 
iliossomlng  Lilac"  were  also  in- 
terpreted with  translated  Engl.sh. 
texts. 

Songs  in  French  hy  Duparc,  Hue 
and  Szulc;  Rusian  romances  by 
Rimsky  -  Karsakoff,  Gretchaninoft 
and  Rachmaninoff,  and  works  by 
American  composers  formed  the 
latter  half  of  the  programme.  A 
rather  lusty  piano  accompaniment 
was  furnished  'by  Josephine  Hart- 
man-Vollmer. 

'Cleopatra's  NighT: 

A  large  audience  was  present  last. 

or  ballet  opera-  Le  Cog  ^  "^.^^^^^^l 

Hadley  c«"'l"<=,*/'^  Ji,_f  °°sers  are  not  al- 
of  his  own  work  Composers 
ways  good  conductors  but  Mr  , 
is  no  novice  at  wielding  "  .  "fh  r'urooc 
ha.s  had  much  f  P«>2nd'Ve"  showed  la'  t* 
and  this  <^°""t'y,^"il^''kncw  his  own! 

-<rirth^e"^tt^kt£^^^^^^^ 

made  her  flna  appearance  of  tn 

as  Cleopatra:  in  '■^^'^'l '^°™uon  of  the; 
improvement  ^"oe  the  P'oduc^ 

opera.    The  vnu^^y  before  the  curtain 
feS  rme^s'^taenhfU  act  and, 
I    after  the  °P"^''a-, R-nato  Zanelli  re-l 

^usic  ot  King  Dndon^^S^i^^^ 

^^'The  PrTnccf.  a^d  Mlss  Rosina 
,    music  of  the  |'""<      •  „ctlon  with  her 
3alli  enbodled  her  in  actio^^^^^^^^^^j^ 
■  jsual    gi-acc.  Giuseppe 
;onducted. 


offered  by  the  New  Fngland  C^onsen 
atory  of  Music,  both  in  \90V.".Tf^( 
played  by  the  PhilhaiTnonlc  Society  In  J 

''^UcfaUof  Mr.  HaxHey's  music  it  do- 1 
Clares  the  thorough  musicianship  of  the 
composer,    his    command    of    rich  ana 
varied  orchestral  color  f^nd  expressl^  e 
orchestral  timbre,  his  er^^^  otjo^']:^^!^'^- 
svmohonv  Is.  of  course,  pro^ani  musi...  i 
and  the  delineation  of  the  words  ap- , 
proprlate  to  the  four  s^f^on^of  the  j  ear 

dian  songs  30  often  dlspia  _ 
••night  mouve       -nie  ■^^fj'^urvounded 
a  midnight  ^c^"!^^",.?.' to  the  program 
by  mountains,  .Recording  t°  ^^„,„gVnt  It 

nof^-  '"<m'%o  tvold  the  hunt  and  the 
is  impossible  to  a%oia  i  ^presentation 

hunting  h?^"-  .^f^ere  is  a  theme  .synv 
nf  fallns  leaves,  tnere  l«^  a  u 


of  falling  leavfts,  v  ;      ^.pgj . 

bolical  of^desti^.^of^^  ^pluity^and 


ion  ».■-- 
Bamboachelc  but 


Mr. 

This 
to  the 


\ 


Young  Australian  Singer  Displays 

'  Varied  Talents  in  Concert 

of  Songs. 

Those  who  went  to  Aeo'.ian  Hal)  yes- 
terday  afternoon  expecting  to    hear  a 
young  singer  ot  sunny  Spain  were  forced 
to  undergo  a    little  mental  adjustment. 
.  For  evidence  to  the    contrary  notwith- 
i  sUndiug.  Carmen  Pasco va  is  an  Ai  s- 
tvaial  singer,  and  has  the  fair  complex- 
ion ot  tlie  Anglo-Saxon.    Miss  Pascova 
has  a  rich  and  full  voice,  and  possesses 
considerable  powei'.  '  She    is   quite  at 
home  before  an  audience  and    has  the 
poisf-  rrbich  is  t.>  be  expected  from  n 


So  there  ■^'■^  ■  ■"n„„ 

.?r^1^iar;l£^  ;-<--^-- ncSi 
-highly  s«cce..s.uL    It  wou 

to  .sa>-  that  there        ,  jg  not 

.nisccnccs  here  ^.n-i  tto  e  ,  o,.ig,nal.; 
'given  to  many  to  l^e^i\°'^^  inventioni 

■And  in  the  matter  of  „p  con-', 

uit  is  not  given  to  great  au- 

-  ducted   the   ^>mP'^°"/ n^Id"  everything! 

thority   Hnd  *"°„most       He  waa 

n  it  count  fo'-  the  utmost. _  .-t 

much  «PP'-^"'-\'l<^.fi.m 

Dance.       Its  ^-^"V^ ^  '    „  richlv  vibrant 
sistent.  its  h^.'yiwftinr  ti  c  orchestra-  i 
and  incessana>  sn!"'"A'     -rhpre    is  a 

plunging  career.  P'?"^e  i. 

^'^^Vi:^.^^' ^^ofit  the' 

^«r'lp^^g"S:P--^,  %^^^^\ 

H.»  played  Bruch's  vital 

Diaved  with  robustness  and  finish ,  -Klin 
an  1%'ldent  desire  for  bigness  ot  tone 
fl^at  may  have  resulted  «°'"«li'}3^Vcr'- 
fecting  its  purity  and  -^fj" finely 
formance  was  enjoyable  in  '»?  "n^J,J 
airal  aualitv.  its  Inaffected  sinceruj . 
andit  deserved  and  received  much  ap- 
plause.   

MISS  EASfON  IN  "OBERON." 


Wins  a  Triumph  as  Regia  in, 
Weber's  Opera  Sung  in  English,  j 

opera  In  English  on  the  artistic  plane 
of   "  Oberon,"   a  masterpiece  composed 
o  iginaUy  in  this  language.  i^J-Torl' 
ir^t  rare  than  once  t  wtis  m  New  lorw, 
"      ttwe  Is  not  often  opportunity  to 
wltne.-^s    a    performance    such    as  la-ci 
night's  Metropolitan  repetition  of   t   for ; 
Thl  fourth  time  this  season,  the  /irst  m 
two  v>=-ar<=  of  the  current  revival  uo  m- 
t^oducras  heroine  so  flnls'ned  an  artlsti 
as  Florence  Baston.    Miss  Easton    a.s  a 
girl. jmd  .  been  _among^  the  J-_?t^to  ^sing 


Enelisir-  Butterfly  "  in'  AmTriea.  More! 

tion  has  no  equal  among  Mr.  Gatti  s 
women  singers,  and  no  superiors  among 

%^^a  'irx  Weber's  tone-poem,  the  sport 
of  fate  Tnd  fairy  enchantments  is.  a 
?61e  offering  Ipss  to  ,™  P,<i^,^^"^^\°^ene ■  s 
more  to  the  .singer:  in  Miss  " 
XVnce  it  was  7i  distinct  triumph  that 
Miss  Kaston  won  with  her  great  air  of 
"Ocean  Thou  Mighty  Monster.  and 
much  emotional  ensemble . and  dram^t^c 

declamation.     She  ^^.*,""f„;''\?n  emer- 
crif    ->hove   any   nervousness    in  "'"T' 
Icncy    and    she   was   much  .  applauded 
bt-  th4  largo  audienoe.    Martinelli.  Diaz. 
DVlaunofJ^    Pua,    the.. Misses  Gordon. 


■>iu,deliu.s.  ugoen.  .Messrs.  Ananian. 
I>aiirpnti.  d  .\ngelo  and  Martino  i-psp- 
peartd.  and  Mr.  Boda.nzkv  again  eon- 
uucted— as  he  has  ten  times  in  thesp 

»  ^.-'1^-'?"°C"*''*  arrangement 
of  \Vebcr  s  beautiful  airs. 


Harriet  Foster  Sings  Sacred  Songs. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Foster,  who  ha.«  beforr 
appeared  in  Aeolian  Hall,  gave  a  rr- 
cltal  of  sacred  songs  there  last  evpnint; 
songs  described  as  'unusual,  rare  and 
Classical."  and  having  ■  in  the.se  days 
or  spiritual  effort  "  somewhat  of  the 
power  their  music  held  in  the  past  AM 
such  considerations  aside,  Mrs.  Foster 
sang  sincerely  her  chosen  oontr;<lto  ' 
classics,  from  for-gotten  ."teventepntli 
century  pietists  down  to  the  •■  Biblical 
Song.s  "  of  Dvorak.  Ther  e  wer  e  also 
""•fh  s  "  My  Heart  Ever  Faithful  ■ 
Handel  s  "Largo"  air,  and  the  paired 

Lvening  "  and  "  Morning  "  of  .Schu- 
bert and  Mendelssohn. 


I     The  .patronizing  shrug  with  a  sneer 
obligalo  in  the  loibby  of  the  Lexingi-on 
I  Theatre  last  Friday  night  set  us  won- 
'  dering   if   poor,   thumped,  smashed 
'  Ajphrodfte  is  suoh  a  -wicked  old  girl  as 
represented  in  the  reports  of  the  first 
performance  the  next  morning.  The 
shrug  and  the  leer  insinuated  that 
the  awful,  the  terrifying  wickedness 
of  the  (ballet  danced  Ibehind  mosquito 
netting  or  that  the  plastic  posea^^of 
Mary  Garden,  otherwise  the  new  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  were  no  more  than 
mere  academic  caqperings.    We  ■were 
bidden  to  visit  various  re\'Taes,  follies 
and  Iburlesques  now  in  pi-ogress.  At 
the  notion  that  there  'was  undue  dis- 
play of  female  anatomy  in  "Aphrodite" 
our  ipreceptor 'snorted.    Here  is  a  list, 
he  said.   Betimes  amuse  yourself,  but 
sternly  adhere  to  the  facts  if  you  see 
fit  to  comment  on  the  revelations. 

Atter  a  whirl  around  the  town  we 
reached   the  conclusion   that  music 
critics  are  pre-eminently  pudic  per- 
sons -who  sliould  not  toe  allowed  at 
large  twitihout  goggles  and  a  copy  ol 
"The  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Com- 
mon" for  reading  twhen  the  twangin- 
of     lascivious     lyres  accompanies 
naughty  prancing.    In  our  search  for 
downright — iperhajps  forthright  would 
be  a  better  word — display  we  plucked' 
optically  speaking,  many  a  tournint 
brand.    Aphrodite  and  her  whlrlinf 
baochantes  were  soon  forgotten.  \\'( 
came.    We  saw.    We  were  shocked 
Needless  here  to  whisper  the  names  o 
the  numerous  stages  upon  which  dis- 
ported   n\-mph3    to    the    clangor  o 
hideous  music.     Probably  the  mos 
abiding  impression  was  created  toy  a 
flock    of    fat-legged,  heavy-hipped 
ladies  of  uncertain  age  who— acting 
no    doubt    the    ungrateful    role  ot 
"chasers"— twriggled,   stretched  then 
arms  and  screeched:    "Wc.  are,  we 
are  the  little  lamibs  of  lust!"  or  words 
to  that  effect.   If  they  had  (been  more 
lamtoJike  -we  shouldn't  "have  been  so 
mortified  in  our  modesty. 

Geraldine  Karrar  has  been  assailed 
by  the  ciitical  deacons  for  her  Zaza 
She  does  romp.    She  does  exhibit  not 
'only     the    joy    of    life,     but  also 
her     shapely     shoulders,     and  we 
franklv  admit  that   the  action— the 
Spritz'-motive  all  the  while  sounding 
in    the   orchestra — does  freeze  your 
marrow.    But  how  can  an  artiste  lili,e 
Miss  Farrar  compete  with  the  band  of 
corpulent  butterflies   we  allude  to? 
Butterflies  that  dance  with  limbs  un- 
adorned, not  a  stocking,  not  a  tricot 
among    the   lot?     We    counted  the 
moles,    enumerated    the  '  corns  and 
bun'ions.    Nature  unadorned  is  rath 
disillusioning.  Immoral?   Not  enou 
to    cause    a    shiver    of  shame 
the  'heart  of  a  humming  bird.   Just  a 
plain,  commonplace,  quotidian  subway 
exhibition,    that's    all.     But  naked 
ti-uth,   not  diaphanously  veiled,  not 
even  a  mosquito  netting.    The  audi- 
ence  didn't   lift   an   eyebrow;  evi 
dently   i'    was   accustomed  to  such 
magnificent  di-sregard  of  Coney  Island 
bathing  regulations.    Let  Aphrodite 
enter  a  .school  for  vestal  virgins  al'lei 
this.  

HENRY  HADLEY  CONDUCTS. 

Hen'rv  Hadley  conducted  his  second 
symphonv  in  F  minor,  better  known 
,  as  "The  Four  Seasons,"  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night.    It  was  a  Philhar- 
monic ,-oncert,  and  the  composer  met 
^Th  a  more  than  warm  reception 
HadTey  is  conducting  much  oC 

late;  on  Wednesday  night  his  opera, 
"One  of  Cleopalra's  Nights,  and  next 
Tuesday  he  is  to  conduct  hi.s 
"Ott^llo."  The  Philadelphia  Oixhcs- 
tra  concert.  As  a  conductor  ho  i^- 
what  old  oarsmen  used  to  call 
••swayback,"  but  he  Imows  ^ha^  1^ 
wants,  and  he  always  pets  it;  at  lea^. 
he  did  on  this  occasion,  as  the  band 
brilliantly  responded  to  his  incisive 

''The  ^-mphony,  a  double  Pri^'-^ jvin- 
ner  dates  back  neaiSy 
It  is  youthfully  fresh,  not  ashamed  of 
its  v-arious  ance^ors  and  fathers, 
uncles  01  cousins  in  the  mighty  fam- 
^u,  Ir  music  From  Schumann  and 
iUels^^hn -to  Bral^ms  ^ch-^, 
ovskiz.  not  to  mention  ^^S^^  f"' 
Grieg— the  second  theme  of  the  lasi| 


(oota? 


1^ 


undi-r  lii.s 
direction 
large  audience 


\ ,        1  ■.iidansks  ■;■ 
on    or  oia  c| 

uivP    nuich  ploa.s\no 

Mr.  MiutinMli.  who 
ro,  Sir  llnon.  was 


Id 


"    ,,  ,|,„  hero    t>ir  iiiiu". 
iniptM-.sonurMl  the  nin>, 

not  in  t'ood  y°  Koy  ana  pitch. 


novf'ineid  of  t&e  conoei 
.vliltU  Crricg  pi-obably  .  ' 
Gotland- -but,  all  lliese  u,.,;' ion.-- 
\ve  ffrHcious,  snanny,  hapiiy  in  tUeii 
asimillation.  A  promisin;i  work  it 
,vas,  and  the  promise  hn.s  bc«n  rea- 
i7.ed.  Apart  from  our  .iOniira.tion  for 
his  talented  youut;  man  -he  is  still 
,oung— in  the  artlstii-  sense — we  also 
idmlre  him  for  his  maiiteiy  of  his 
raft.  Ho  reapect.s  iMs  material.  He 
landles  the  tools  of  liis  wux  like  a 
•raftsman  of  high  degree.  His  .style 
s  lucid— sometimes  there  is  more 
i~ht  tha  nheiit— and  his  idea.s  are 
ven  melodif.  Of  course  "fatal  facil- 
ly"'  that  old  enemy  of  those  with  an 
ibundani  gitt  of  expression,  do^rs  his 
>otsteps:  lahter,  let  u-s  say,  floods 
ii.«!  music  paper.  But  he  has  grown 
villi  tho  years  more  .<4elf-critical ; 
herftfore  more  certain  of  himself. 
The  programme  was  not  aptly 
fnade.  By  the  law  of  contraitt.  the  j"'" w^„j,c-„,sptts). 
olo  performer  should  have  followed:  "  ,  'v,  ,o  say  that  he  "howls  his  w.ir- 
he  sympliony.    Conductor  Stransky,    i"'"     .  eale  "  for  when  he  wrote 

vho  had  amiably  a;ixi'ioated  his  pulpit     !'^5;*„,o,  k  some  twenty  years  ago,  no- 
or   Mr.   Hadley,  .tihotigrht  otherwise     {"J^v   ,hou"ht  about  war.  Stil* 
n  offenins  uis  "Life's  Dance"  by  the  •    ,^    on    his   native  .  storm 

k-orkshire  composei-,  Vriitr.  Delias,  an    '  l^aveis  ou   

nteresting-  work  tJiat  I   now   have.  |  quite  a  while  before  there  is  a  lUiJ 
Mbei-t  Spalding   followed    with   the'j,^,^  the  heavy  snjwflakes  are  heard 
;oHn  solo  of  the  Scotch  Fantasie  hy'l  falling,;   then  tho  wind  again  Wows 
iruch.   The  evening  was  announced  .  j^ard  enough  to  crack  its  cheeks, 
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ntalion«  ot  tn«  particularly 
H-lightful  a.s  the  ti.cNjy^t 

iHadley  Co^idil^trPhilharmonic 

Henry  Hadley's  second  ^y""^^";"^; 
winch  he  conducted  personaHy  at  last 
nighfs  PhiU.armonJC  <;onoert  m  Cai 
neple  Hall.  ^tartH  with  a  ^ew  K^b-  , 
i,anTi  bn.«>rd  .the  conu.0^^^^^^^^^^ 


for 


o  end  with  Mr.  Tcha,ikoviski's  "Italian 
.•npriccio."  The  programme  this 
ifternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  includes  the 
Oraioa  symphony  and  numbers  by 
,iS7.t  and  the  elder  G-oMniai-k.  Mr. 
Spaldini^  will  play  tlie  B-minor  con- 
erto  of  Saint-Saens. 

•DATMXDND  WILSON,  a  pianist  of 
oommondabi*  powers,  'fav«  lil«- 
annual  recital  tn  Aeolian  Hall  yos- 
terday  afternoon.  Hla  porformano* 
of  a  varied  programme  waa  Wgtily  „ 
appreciated  by  a  «oo<l  rtaed  au- 
dleiu^ 

He    ptayea    Mo«»rf»  Pa»to»al«. 

Varle  In  a  flnlabea  and  aobolMly 

fashion.  Chopln'a  Nocturne,  Op.  62 
and  the  Boherao  Opus  20  were 
Invested  with  romantlo  feellns 
and  delightful  dramatio  aignifl- 
<».nfli«.  MaoDowell'a  Sonata,  Broloa. 
was  ttie  large  nuober  on  the  Hat. 
Th*  tlnal  group  conslated  of  Bar- 
ratfa  pl«turesq«o  "Cloches'' [  Pug- 
ro'8  poe*  lo"Serenade  to  the  Moon"; 
the  Qllnka-Balaklrew  ibrllllant 
•IT  Alonette";  and  a  showy  study 
by  Llapounow, 

In  the  evening  Harriet  IB^)ster 
was  heard  In  a  programme  of  rare 
Itia  classical  sacred  songa.  Miss 
Foster,  who  Is  a  mezzo  contralto, 
%.-a.a  assisted  by  Mary  Ray  Pinney, 

^^A^ong  ^th;  seventeenth  centnry 
■works  were  "Ardent  longing 
7  O  Ahle  (1677);  "Advent  of  Our 
Saviour"  by  J.  R.  Able  (1662);  and 
•Tloly  Night"  by  Klein. 

A  group  of  bltblcal  Monep  py 
D^rak  was  a  feature  of  tho  pro- 
grtoime.  Other  compositions  were 
lyBach.  Handel.  Schubert,  Men- 
delssohn. Glu-ok-Brahms,  Bach 
Salnt-Saens.  Case  and  Henshel.  

Raymond  Wilson,  Pianist,  Pleases. 

Raymond  ?Wllso:i.  r  i'-^-ist.  who.<;e  mas- 
sive, rhythmical,  cl  niactic  Et;,lc  lent 
power  to  »an-.e  lightei  music  in  his  pro- 
gram at  Aeolian  Ha 'I  yesterday,  gave 
Irle.'i.-^ure  to  a  iTiHUufi  ai:,'iicnoe  in  Mac- 
Dowell's  "  Eroica '■  'onata,  as  he  him- 
-■^elf  recognised,  by  idding  tlie  Amer- 
ican composer's  "  W  tches'  Dance  "  at 
the  close  of  the  af  tei  noon.  Mozart  and 
I'hopln  were  an  un<  onventional  sta,rt, 
for  Mr.  Wil.son  Is  tl  e  .'jedate  musician 
ol'  Syracns.    i'lr'-ers  iv  ;<  y  '] 

has,  moreover,  in  n  i  previou.s  annual 
\i.^it  m;xde  :  ■>  capii'  ating  a  finish  a,'* 
yesterday  v/ith  Barr.  ,tt  .■^  "The  Bell.^," 
Pugno's  ".Serenade  o  tho  Moon,"  the 
Giinka-Balakirev  "  I  ark  "  and  a  Rus- 
.'iian  dance  of  Liapou  lov,  for  which  the  ; 
li-h'iu.«e  waited  for  em  ores.  .  ; 


Henry  T.  Finek 


Une  likes  to  hear  mu.sic  which  Is  full 
of  vigor  and  storm  and  stress,  even  if 
it  is  deficient  in  original  thought.  J  hft 
llast  movement  is   a  «ad  anticl  max, 
Iparlicularly  the  end;  yet  Mr.  Hadley 
•  ot  a  great  deal  of  applause  and  many 
recall."    The  best  of  the  four  moye- 
'ments  of-l.is  symphony  us  the  tmrd. 
summer:   a  summer  at  Bayreuth  it 
might  be  called,  with  nil  .exquisite  oboe 
olo.  all  the  compo!5orVs(  oxvn.  ■f^ija'^ 
Un-e  mnsir  is  commingled  with  the 
Bayreuth  .  :  rains;  hut  this  is  a  mixed 
world.    %\  hen  Hadley  wrote  this  syt^i- 
nhonv  he  was  still  in  his  imitative 
Kta        The^  arc  echoes  of  Grieg  and 
Mendelssohn  as  well  ^X'-X 
It  was  a  queer  notion  to  begin  a  sea- 
onal"  symphony  with  Winter  arid  end 

with  Autumn;  but  ^^'^^f  '\^t 

different     It  is  noedloKs  to  i>ay  inai 
h  f  conducted  his  work  admirably.  But 
.f^.hat  a  queer  marionette-like  bow  he 
Shas!     A  few  lessons  from  a  dancing 
'master  would  mend  that.  - 
1     \flcr  the  symphony  came  anotner 
already  familiar    to    P h'lliar- 
audienccs     Dcliuss  I-'te/ 
"  a  work  which  seemingly  ex- 
'  the  coloristic    and  dynamio 


work 
mori  c 

Dance 
hau.sts 


possibilities  of  orchestra  e-^Pre/^^I?".; 
Mr.  Stransky  gave  a  superb  reading 


tor 


-inist.  an* 


of  it,  which  so  delighted  the  audience 
?hat  the  players  had  to  r,.<e  nnd  boW 
vhclr  thanks  w.*'h  th-  rotvlucto 
the  applanse. 

AlViert  Spah! 
hi.s  number  wa.s     ^  ■  °'ch  Fan- 

,Ksv  ■•  Max  Bnich  is  vo  longex  dead 
Hc'was  when  the. last  edition  of  Grove 
came  out.  but  he  unexpectedly  recov- 
ered He  is  a  Gern».n  an.!  alive,  yet 
his  music  is  bein,?  £vee,uently  Played  !n 
our  concert  halls.  When  Fnt^  Kreis- 
eave  hi,'=  memoral>le  performanca 
t  last  week  he  had  only  a  pianft 
his  accompaniment.    Mr.  Spaldm? 

as  K\»  bpck- 
for  BVucH 


the  great  viO" 


Triumph  for  Florence  Easlon 

Florence  Easton.  EnsUsli-Amcrican  \ 
soprano,  singing  in  English,  achieved  j 
one  of  the  great  triumphs  of     her  j 
career    at    i!ie    Metropolitan  Opera  ! 
House  last  night,  whore  she  was  called  [ 
on  in  an  emergency  to  impersonate  j 
Rezia,  the  heroine  of  Weber's  fan-  I 
tastio    fairy    opera  "Obcron."     Miss  j 
Ponsellc  '  had  been  scheduled  to  sing  j 
the  part,  but  for  reasons  not  given  j 
in  the  hou.'^o  bill  failed  to  appear.. 
However,  whatever  twinges  of  disap-  ; 
pointment  her    absence    may    have  | 
caused  at  the  start  were  speedily  for-  1 
gotten  in  the  multiform   delight  af-  I 
forded  by  the  exquisitely  finished  art,  j 
the  clear  and  beautiful  diction,  tho 
iST-perb  singing  ot  Mmc.  Easton.  She 
Vitui  at  all  times  completely  mistresK  | 
o£  heitelf,  of  the  character  .slie  as-  i 
!$utiied,  and  of  her  art;  sang  the  mag- 
niflecnt  and  diflleult  apostrophe  to  the 
sen,  "Ocean,  Thou  Mighty  Monster," 
With  surprising  plenitude  ot  voice  and  ' 
In  glorious  style,  and    in    ensemhic  j 
passages  as  well  as  in  her  other  decla- 
matory  numbers   was     appropriately  ' 
and    gratifyingiy    dramatic  without 
sacrifice  of  lyricil  tweotness.  From 
first  to  Last  she  acquitted  herself  of 
4  rarelv  beautiful  performance. 


Irr 
of 
for 

had   the  Philharmonic 

orminrt  a  great  advi|>ntase. 

a  colorlt^nd  know,  admirably  how 
to  blend  the  solo  instrument  with  the 
ensemble.  The  admirable  aid  given  hy 
t  e  Stvansky  orchestra  .stimulated  our 
eadin?  American  violinist  (now  that 
Ma  d  Powell  is  no  more)  into  giving 
what  was  perhaps  the  n^°«t  ^'"f^^ 
exhibition  he  has  ever  made  of  his  art 
of  drawing  a  luseicns  ^'^^^^^^iJ^ 
.strings  and  imbuing  what  he  Played 
with  the  charm  of  a  genuinely  artistic 
hidividuality.  The  audience  was  greal- 
!v  pleased  and  recaUed 
lini.st  many  timer;. 

 By  Richard  Aldrich  | 

.MasaencCs  "  Manon." 

^L\^■0^.■,  opera  in  five  arts,  text  in  French 
by  Mciihac  and  Ollle.  from  the  Abbe  Pre- 
vost'e  .story:  music  by  .Jules  Massenet.  At 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Manon   L,eseau*  Geraldino  Farrar 

I'oussette   Marie  Tiffanv 

/«votte   Mary  Mellieii 

Rosette   cocil  Arden 

pes  L,rieux   Charles  Hackett 

Lescaut   Ghiaeppe  de  Luca 

Count  dea  tJiieux  Leon  Rothler 

9""!?'  •,  Octave  Dua 

De  Bretleny  Andres  de  Segrarola 

Hotel  Keeper  Paoio  Anuanian 

Two  Guards  A-lncenzo  Resclilgliati 

 ■  Mario  Laurent! 

A  faervanl   Maria  Savage 

conductor,  Albert  Wolff. 


f  the  Hublifci.  not  oru.N  ,u  rtrc  imreuo  i 
tlint  Mellhae  and  Ollle  'tiew  from  the] 
Inimortal  tale  of  the  P,-.j\ob(.  but. 

especially  In  the  muBlc. 

.Masjiciiot  H  has  the  Gallic  quality  that 
Is    Indltipfinsable    to   the    llluslratlon  of 
Manon    and    her   adventures;    the  bril- 
liancy,   grace,    elegairce,    tho  anlmntlon, 
and    freohnes.s   of   nplril,    the  hauntliiir 
melodlouBnc.ox  and   rhythmic  pul.-fe.    la  , 
all  the  visor  of  his  powers  tho  yo;'»8  | 
I'lirclnl  could  not  achieve  what  the  older 
MawHenet  achieved  as  a  fitting  musical  I 
Inve.xtlture  of  the  «tory,  nor  could  ho  be 
expected  to.    It  la  In  the  blood. 

And  Mn.ssenet  himself  pCrhap.'!  reaeheiJ 
as  high  a  point  of  essentially  musics 
value  again  only  in  "  Wertivr  '  ajici 
portions  of  "  Ue  .longleur  ile  Notre 
linme,"  flc  sQuandereil.  indeed,  in 
"  Manon  "  a  richness  of  mu.'=i!cRl  ideas 
that  makes  lamentable  a  comparison 
with  it  of  all  (he  "  Tl'.aises."  -.^apiio,;. 
"  CeiidtiMonfl,"  "  Grlselldlse'i."  J>on 
Quixotes."  and  "  Cleopatre.'s  "  that  have 
followed  it. 

.A.nciv'"'  the  return  of  "  .Uanon  to  the 
Metropolitan's  repertory  gave  pleasure  to 
many,  e  pleasure  that  was  unmistakably 
munltested.  The  pei-formame  had  one 
new  featuee  ;  the  restoration  of  the  first 
.Mcene  of  the  third  act  which  had  been 
r-ut  out  ill  .'ill  the  recent  perfoi'mances  of  | 
It  on  this  stfige;  the  scene  thai,  is  played  I 
In  tho  Ccur  la  Roine  In  P,-<ris.  This  wa.s  > 
done,  however,  only  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  ex-X.  r:p- 
resertins:  a  room  in  a  f.-jshionable 
r,anibling  house  in  Paris  and  the  .<;ome- 
i.lmes  \-iolent  proceedings  there  which 
had  been  heretofore  included  in  the  rep- 
resentot'ons.  The  oorfo-nianee  probably 
gains  something  in  interest  by  the  ex- 
change. 

The  new  .s^  <  ne  give.=i  an  opportunity 
for  some  chad-ming  dances  in  the  style 
of  the  ancien  v/^g!me  which  are  inter- 
polated into  the  .scene— 3  aarabande,  a 
ouvane  and  minuet,  a  pastorale,  and  a 
gavotte.  Tn  the,<!,''  ITiss  Galli  and  .VIr. 
;ir-ufi:-lIo  risufe  .solo.'?  and  tho  ballet  par- 
;  ciprtc;  ;i)  \'-li(->lo  and  in  part.  The 
im^ii-  all  Maasenel's.  but  there  oas 
b.i  n  a  le.'ir.'-ingeiueiit  of  it  for  this  pu:-- 
hiof  ",  Tiie  vi' w  of  the  Couv  la  Fleino  is 
plfn,<inj;,  r.d  the  representa ti'in  of  an 
I'lp.'n-Mi)  festival  is  given  witli  the  usual 
jop^vtuv  iiV-a.".  of  picturesqiieness  and 
i  ini'vr.il  ion.  .,   ,  ' 

Tlie  performance  naturally  recalled 
v-nioi-ies  of  s'nie  of  ih-^  older  listeners; 
tiemories  of  Mme.  Me'ibi  and  ot  .Teen 
de  Reszke  ;  ,Tnd  to  som  ^  of  the  still  older, 
of  Mmc.  Jtinnie  Haul;,  v.dio  was  the  fir«t 
representative  of  Manon  in  New  York. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  memories 
of  elderly  operago'ns  never  find  any 
equivalents  in  present-day  realities.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  Manon  was 
»ver  so  entrancing  a  vision  as  Miss 
Farrar  was  yesterday,  or  enacted  the 
part  with  more  grace,  charm  and  v»-thos. 
The  nni.=ic  has  been  sung  betteri  It  puts 
Miss  Fonar'r'.  pov/ers  of  pure  vocahsm 
to  a  serious  test.  .      .  ^ 

The  part  of  Pes  Grienrc  in  the  French 
opera  was  one  that  Mr.   Caruso  never, 
seemed  quite  at  home  in.    Mr.  Hackett,  ■ 
who  -Kang  It  vesterday,  was  an  engaging 
and  sympathetic  figure  to  look'upon:  his 
acting  had  something  of  distinction  and  , 
fervor;  but  H  lacks  something  of  finesse 
and  variet*  of  expression  in  a  part  ot 
tills  kind,  "and  the  music  needs  a  voice  ! 
of  somewhatmore  smoothness  and  beauty  j 
of   qualltv   when   produced    in  volume. 
But  it  must  be  said  that  neither  ot  the 
two  principals  quite  reached  the  poignant 
intensHv  that  Is  demanded  of  them  by 
the  sce.'ie  of  the  lovers'  meeting  in  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Pulpice. 

Ot  the  others  Mr.  De  I-,uca  had  the 
riRlit  sort  of  spirit  as  I^esca.ut ;  Mr. 
Rothier  gav«i  a  really  distinguished 
glimpse  of  the  parent.  Pes  Grieux, 
whoso  appearances  are  few  and  brief: 
Octa^e  Dua's  Guillot  was  a  careful  char- 
acle'-  study  and  Mr.  de  Uequrola's  De 
Bretign''  was  undeniably  handsome  to 
.  iev.-.  Mr.  V.'olff  conducted  with  great 
energy  and  put  :i  vis-orous  accent  into 
the  performance,  witii  sometimes  a  little 
overestimate  of  the  volume  of  orohestrial 
tone  required. 

Concerts  for  Young  People  End. 

The  Symphony  Concerts  for  Young- 
People  ended  their  twenty- second  year 
at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
with  a  house  sold  out  all  season  now, 
to  which  Vvalter  Dawrosch  talked  fa- 
miliarly of  the  music  performed  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Symphony  Society.  Lucv 
Gates  was  soloist  in  Mozart's  air  "  11 
Re  Pa.storc."  with  flute  obbllsato  by 
Gustave  Tinlot,  and  the  Bell  Song  from 
Deiibes's  "  Lakme."  To  illustrate  spe- 
cial insti-umentr,  tere  were  n  solo  for 
xvlophone.  pla>-ed  by  S.  Borodlnn.  and 
ieerpts  trom  .S;hi  ;^aens's  "  Henr.r 
\'I1I,'  Haydn's  '.Surprise"  symphony 
and  Meyerbeer's  "  The  Prophet." 
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For  the  first  time  in  four  seasons 
Massenet's  opera  of  "  Manon  "  was 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
yesterday  afternoon  before  a  very  large 
matinee  audience.  It  was  performed 
once  early  in  the  season  ot  1010-17.  but 
only  once.  In  the  meantime'  Puccini's 
"  Manon  Lescaut."  an  operatic  '.reat- 
nient  of  the  same  subject,  has  not  been 
absent  from  the  repertory.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  intricate  and  interior 
workings  of  cause  and  effect  that  have 
produced  this  result,  it  Is  one  that  may 
well  have  caused  regret  on  the  part  of 
many  subscribers  to  the  opera  seasons. 

Massenet's  opera  is  a  better  one  than 
Puccini's,  charming  and  spontaneous  as 
that  is  in  many  points.  It 


.'Massenet's  "Manon"  was  restored  to 
tlie   stage   of  the   Me'tropolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  afternoon.   It  had  not 
.been  performed  Oiere  since  the  season' 
of  1915-16.  but  owing  to  the  vigorous 
activities  of  the  persistent  visitors  from 
Chicago  it  was  heard  here  as  late  as 
la'st  season,  when  Miss  Y'vonne  Gall  rep- 
resented Abbe  Prevost's  wayward  hero- 
ine.  The  same  company  gave  it  in  the 
previous    winter   with    acidulous  Miss 
Genevieve  Vix  in  the  name  part.  But 
Broadway  affects  a  haughty  indifference 
to  things  done  in  the  obscurity  of  Lex- 
ington avenue  and, yesterday  afternoon's 
reproduction  was  observed  as  a  festival 
Wven  the  work  had  last  been  given 
at  the  Metropolitan  Mme.  Alda  wai  the 
imperfectly    domesticated    .Ifanon  and 
Mr.  Caruso  a  burly  and  vociferous  Des 
Grie,ix.   Tlie  opera  waa  given  M'iUi  the 
customary  cuts.    Much  stress  was  laid 
on  the  fact  that  in  yesterdays  mluuoe 
(  the  Cours  la  Heine  scene  was  restored 
to  the  score.  It  is  not  im^portant,  but  it 
IS  after  all  a  linic  in  the  chain  which 
Manon  forges. 
Ill  Otis  scene  she 


conil«  to  VI  k' 
holy  order:,  .u.  i  oi^.jinci)  p.iiniiilly 

aiixlouH  to  know  whether  tho  young 
niaji  fitill  adores  her.  Wien  the  father 
>iHys  that  the  son  has  learned  to  forget, 
(he  ihcroine  Instantly  forms  tlie  resolu- 
tion to  visit  liliii  within  the  cloltster. 
where  this  oblivious  youth'  is  in  the 
throes  of  "Fuyez.  douce  image." 

It  Is  not  deeply  impressive,  but  it  af- 
fordR  certain  opportunities,  not  the  least 
ot  which  Is  that  of  costumes.  It  was 
'In  this  Rceno  thaj;  Miss  Farrar,  as 
Mayioii,  revealed  a  gorgeoua  robe  of 
white  and  sHvt  r  and  sang  a  charming 
solo  unknown  to  present  opera  goers.  It 
Iwas  in  this  scene  that  bewitching  Rosin.i 
IfhtUi,  who  make.s  sonnets  and  rondels 
and  triolets  with  her  feet,  made  a  chant 
royalc  to  match  the  court  diesa  in  which 
she  revived  the  glories  of  I^ouis  'XiV.'n 
ballets.  It  was  in  this  scene  that  the 
painter  made  another  strange  view  of 
old  Paris  and  a  foreground  of  festivity. 

Hut  the  restoration  of  the  Cours  la 
Ri'ino  has  caused  the  omission  of  the 
gambling  scene,  and  those  who  know 
what  operas  are  about  wondered  what 
dramatic  reason  existed  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  Manon.  However,  in  opera  as 
taken  by  the  casual  public  the  play  is 
not  the  thing. 

Miss  Farrar  wore  "wonderful"  looes 
and  was  beautiful  to  see.  That  should 
sutlice.  She  was  not  well.  Indeed,  she 
sang  only  to  prevent  a  change  of  opera. 
No  excuse  was  made  for  hci",  but  one 
should  havo  been.  She  sang  fre(iuently 
ol'i:  the  key  and  often  with  manifest  ef- 
fort. Nor  had  she  anything  of  the  vital  ; 
quality  of  the  weak,  selfish,  passionate 
Manon.  But  in  the  circumstances  she 
must  bo  praised  for  the  courage  with 
which  she  endured  the  strain  of  the  af- 
ternoon. 

<'harlcs  Hackett  was  the  Chevaher 
(ics  Grirux.  He  was  a  gay  and  gallant 
'  figure,  sang  the  "reve"  admirably  and 
"Fuyez,  douce  image'*  fairly  well ;  but 
his  impersonation  afforded  np  satisfying 
reasons  for  the  strange  conduct  of  the 
young  woman.  Mr.  l^othler  as  the 
elder  Des  Grieux  was  commendable  and 
Mr.  Dua  made  a  good  sketch  of  GuUlot. 
Mr  de  Luca  was  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable In  the  role  of  Lescaut.  That 
volatile  soldier  was  never  less  conspicu- 
ous among  the  personage's  of  the  drama. 

Albert  Wolff  conducted.  Certainly  a 
musician  of  his  training  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions, but'  in  tlie  first  act  the  orchestra 
was  triumphant  over  the  soloists  and 
elsewhere  some  of  the  tempi  seemed  un- 
necessarily fast.  But  on  the  whole  Mr. 
Wolff  conducted  the  opera  well.  That 
the  revival  was  welcome  was  shown  by 
the  great  size  of  the  audience  and  the 
hearty  applause. 


By 


uiai  lb  in  many  points,    it  is  a  more  l     Ju  uus  scene  she  lparn<!  fhat  ti,^  n 
brilliant,  a  more  appropriate ,  treatment  j         Orient  is  hf  FaH^  " 'ft  I 


H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  /rom  yesterday's  last  edition) 
I  Having  been  permitted  to  lie  idle 
kince  the  season  of  1915-'16,  when  it 
|Was  performed  once  with  Mme.  Alda 
|in  the  title  part,  Massenet's  "Manon" 
was  "revived"  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon. 
There  had  been  an  interregnum  for  the 
opera  in  one  season  (that  of  191t)-'ll) 
before  that  since  Mr.  Gatti  assumed 
the  consulship.  Yesterday's  cast,  how- 
ever, which  included  Miss  Farrar 
(Manon),  Charles  Hackett  (the  Cheva- 
lier des  Grieux),  Giuseppe  de  Luca 
(Lescaut),  Leon  Rothier  (Count  des 
Grieux),  Octave  Dua  (Guillot),  and 
Andres  de ,  Segurola  (de  Bretigny), 
■was  practically  the  sam*  as  that  of 
several  years  past,  except  for  Ijie  par- 
ticipation of  Messrs.  Hackett,  ^^^uca 
and  Dua  and  the  three  young  ■women 
who  impersonated  Ponssette,  Javotte 
•  and  Eos'ette.  These  were  respectively 
Marie  Tiffany,  Mary  Mellish  and  Cecil 
Arden,  and  from  them,  it  rnay  be  said 
at  once,  c'ame  the  best  singing,  consid- 
:  ered  as  such,  of  the  afternoon,  saving 

only  that  of  Mr.  Hackett. 
'      There  was  one  feature  which  was  a 
"revival,"  without  stretching  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  ill-used  v/ord  as  has 
I  become  habitual   in   Metropolitan  an- 
nouncements.    The    Cours    la  Reine 
scene — which  had  been  eliminated  at 
all  the  performances  of  the  last  de- 
cade,  at    least,    possibly    at    all  of 
j  the   representations    since    the  opera 
had  its  first  performance  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  on  December  23,  1885 — ■ 
I  was  restored.    For  this,  however,  the 
scene  in  the  gambling  house  was  sac- 
rificed, with  the  result  that  a  greater 
hiatus  was  left  in  the  dramatic  action 
than  had  been  filled  by  the  restoration 
of   the   fair   scene.     The   purpose  of 
I  this,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  guess 
at  the  operation  of  Mr.  Gat'.i's  mind, 
I  was  to  introduce  a  new  staf-e-picture 
I  and  a  ballot.    What  made  the  exchange 
(  worth  while  was  the  delightful  dance- 
I  music  in  the  eighteenth  century  style 
I  and  the  introduction  of  color  and  viva- 
!  ci,cus    movement    without   which  the 
I  opera,  despite  its  mucica!  charm,  is  in 
dr.ncer  of  becoming  monotonous. 
There  was  nothing  particularly  strik- 
'  ii-.g  in  th^e  scenic  furniture,  and  though 
the  dances  arranged  by  Rosina  Galli 
and  participated  in  by  her  were  grace- 
ful and  a  welcome  change  from  the 
c.anventional,  leapings,  contortions  and 
pirouettes,    they    were    not    the  old 
dances — at    least    not    tho  Saraband, 
Pav.n  and  Gavotte  as  we  imagine  them 
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ive  been  frorn^fTfft~aeSCriptlonB  In 
jabcurot's  "Orchesographie."  The  art 
t  iught  in  th»t  famous  old  hpiidbook  is 
irretritwably  lost,  v.e  foar.  We  do  rot 
kaov."  wheth;'r  or  r.ot  it  riirviven  evon 
In  tlie  traditions  of  the  Acadomie  Na- 
I'^cr.ale  Ci'j  ^iu•si-JU<•.  Buc  ycarerday'a 
r.udier.cc  fhculd  h^-v?  been  grstiflod  for 
Massenet's  music,  which  is  full  of  the 
chai  Ki  vhich  darcp  measures  had  in  the 
olden  time,  when  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
^'icercJ'■  of  the  Netherlands,  went  in- 
cognito from  Brussels  to  Paris  to  see 
r^Iarffuerite  of  Valois  dance  a  minuet; 
Molicre,  LuUy  and  Quinault  ppent  much 
of  their  time  inventing  ballets,  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  with  green  violet 
breeches  and  bells  on  shoes,  rattled  his 
castanets  as  he  danced  a  Saraband  fof- 
the  delectation  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
even  the  Grand  Monarch,  though  he 
thought  himself  all  the  btate,  found 
time  to  take  a  daily  dar.cing  leason 
from  Beauchamp.  Perhaps  the  world 
was  afflicted  with  a  dance  mania  then 
as  it  is  now,  but  what  a  difference! 

Wo  do  not  sec  much  of  that  dual 
nature  in  Miss  Farrar's  impersonation, 
which  makes  the  Abbe  Prevost's  Manon 
fr.scinaling  in  spite  of  her  wickedness. 
Neither  she  nor  ?/Ir.  Hackett,  though 
the  latter  sang-  charmingly  throughout 
the  first  two  acts,  reached  the  heights 
cf  passion  v/hich  dignify  and  almost 
ennoble  Massenet's  score  in  the  scene 
in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  but  they 
held  the  interest  of  the  audience  and 
frequently  aroused  its  enthusiasm.  So 
did  Signer  di  Luca,  though  the  swash- 
buckling Lescaut  of  Puccini's  opera 
would  be  more  native  to- his  manner 
as  well  as  his  tongue.  Mr.  W^olff  s 
conducting  was  most  admirable  in  every 
respect  and  contributed  much  to  a  gen- 
erally fine  performance.^  As  for  Mas- 
senet's music  the  longed  it  wenWon 
the  more  it  made  his  "Don  Quichottef 
and  "Cleopatres"  seem  like  "weak  andi 
■writhled  shrimps." 

Henrr  T.  FInek 


"Manon"  Revived  and 
Revivified 

Ml.  Galti-Casazza  has  discovered  aj 
successful  way  of  combating  the  "Chi-  ■ 
tago  peril."    To  those  who  have  said' 
j  that  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  does 
the    French   operas  lietter   than  the! 
'Metropolitan  he  can  now  reply:  "When  ] 
,  art!  w  here  has  the  Chicago  or  any 
other  opera  company  given   a  more 
(superb   performance   of    'Samson  et 
I  Dalila'   or  of   'Manon'   than  we  have 
I  given   or  g^^  e   at   the  Metropolitan? 
1  Where  could  you  find  better  inter- 
pi'eters  of  these  operas  than  Caruso 
and  Matzenauer  and  Geraldine  Farrar? 
I  Where    a    greater    and    more  truly 
i  Parisian      conductor      than  Albert 
!  Wolff?" 

!    Massenet's  "Manon"  was  mt  only 
i  revived,  but  delightfully  revi%aficd  at 
the  Metropolitan  on  Saturday  after- 
'noon.    It  was  quite  a  different  thing 
!  from  what  it  had  been  in  recew':  years 
bfefore  it  was  put  away  for  a  few  sea- 
sons.   Geraldine  Farrar  has  ';et«™ed 
to  what  was  always  one  of  her  oesi 
i  parts,  but  which  on  Saturday  was  far 


better  than  ever  before.    It  was  one 
of    the    most    thoroughly  Batisfymg 
things  she  has  ever  dow-.    She  thrilled 
again,  with  her  voice  as  well  as  her ! 
acting,  as  she  used  to  do  in  her  pre-  . 
movie  days.  j.,=..v,t. 

All  lovers  o,'  "Manon"  were  delight- 
ed with  the  restoration  o?  the  scene  in 
the  Cours  la  Reine.  not  only  for  its, 
intrinsic  charm    and  its  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  story,  but  because  it  j 
gavo  Mme.  Farrar  an  opportunity  to, 
show  her  highest  powers  as  an  aci- 
;  res.'.    With  Des  Grieux  pire  she  was 
enchanting,  so  winsome,    so  hungry 
for  news  o(  her  lover,  although  she 
covered  her  longing  with  the  cleaver 
mask  of  a  woman  ot  the  world.  Still 
liner,  perhaps,   was  the  contmuat  on 
and  climax  of  this     act.        "'\ ^ 
slightest  o£  means,  a  little  impatient 
tapping  of  a  fan,    a    slightly  restless 
change  of  pose,    she    t'on^'P^'^''  '\" 
aloofness  from  the  gay  .scene  about 
her  and  the  fact  that  she  had  .>eenj 
nothing"  as  she  asserts  to         *1  '-^P;! 
pointed  admirers  when  she  ordei    net . 
chair  to  take  her  to  St.  Su'pice.  I 
But  it  was  not  these  gestures  which 
^really  told  the  story.  It  was  her  w-on-l 
iderfully  expressive  face    over  which 
'  assed  a  hundred  outward  expressions 
the  inner  struggle.  She  was  a  di-e:  m 
VI  beauty  as  she  sat  as  if  enthroned 
among  her  admirers,  ablaze  with  jew- 
els, resplendent  in  magnificent  fah- 
rics.  powdered  and    Patched,    like  a 
court,  beaut:. .  The  ballet  was  doubtlsss  , 
very  charming,  to  iudgi    bV  the  .ip- 
plause  it   received,    hut   the  Pi'es^nt 
writer  also  "saw  nothing,"  being  too 
much   ateorbed    in    watching  Mme, 
Farrar's  remarkable  acting  to  notice 
•,ven  so  pretty  a  scene  as  the  one 
resented  by  the  management, 
one  regret's  Manon's  costumes  of  an 
!k    -'  ty  She  has  succumbed  to  tne 
'         passion     for  panniers. 


'The  rose-irimnied  hat  of  "«''t  , 

dop.'^    not    satisfactorily  replace    the , 
I  charming  head-dress  she  used  to  wear. , 
iHer  acting  and  singing  of  the  scene  ( 
at    St     Sulpice    have    always  been 
among    the    finest    things    she  has 
'  done.    Who    cculd   wonder   that  ues 
) Grieux  forgot  everything  to  run  away 
i  with  the  enchantress    who    came  to 
him,  knelt  to  him.  bcseeclied  him  to 
return,  with  all  the  frticnglh  of  her 
beauty,  her  pas.sioii  and  her  youth  dc- , 
>«nandJnis  hi.".  Ioa'c?     One  cannot  buV 
wonder  that  these  .'^ame  dualities  do 
not  animate,  to  anything  like  the  tame 
degree,  two  others    of    the  r6Ie.s  she 
perforins,  Tlia'iii  and  Carmen,  both  ot 
them   women  who  should  be  of   the , 
most  alluring  type.  j 
Mr    Rothier's  appearances  as   Des  i 
Grieux's    father,    while    very  brief, 
made  a  dignified  and  satisfactory  Im- 
pression.   The  Cours  la  Reine  scene, 
especially,    recalls   Plancon     in  the 
same  rOle,  and  the  mischievous  off- 
stage    performances     of     Jean  de 
Reszke,  who  used  to  imitate  the  great 
French     basso's     magnificent  rolling 
voice  so  perfectly  in  the  speech  he 
makes  to  r)e  Bretigny  \Jiat  he  would 
send  PlanQon  on  to  the  stage  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  and  almost  in- 
capable   of    speaking,     yet  always 
ready  to  go  again  to  .lean's  dressing; 
'  room  to  be  copied  and  amused, 
i     Mr.  Hackett  had  a  difficult  task  set 
'  for  him  in  the  role  of  Des  Grieux. 
I  Does  not   New  York   remember  the 
;  chevalier  Impersonated  by  such  ma:;- 
j  ters  of  the  role  as  Jean  de  Reszke, 
Van  Dyck.  Clement.  Caruso  and  last, 
I  but  V not  Jea-st,    Muratore?    On  the 
whole  Mr.  Hackett  stood  the  test  un- 
expectedly well.   He  cannot  be  blamed 
for  having  a  face  as  totally  devoid  of 
expression  as  if  it  were  a  mask.  He 
has  a  fine,  manly  figure,  and  a  voice 
which  is  true  and  of  agreeable  qual- 
ity.    "Ah!    fuyez"    was    rather  too 
heavy  for  the  light  quality  of  his  voice, 
which  .showed  some  strain. 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Scotti  sing  Lescaut? 
His  rare  art  is  witnessed  too  infre- 
quently in  New  York.    Mr.  de  Luca, 
who  has  beo".  \  ery  fortunate  in  some 
of  his  operacic  roles,  makes  nothing 
of  thi.s  amu.sing  parr.  And  his  French! 
It  is  always  difficult  for  Italians  to 
speak  the  sister  longtie.  but  it  would 
.seem  eas\   enough  to  learn  that  ne  i 
is  not  ' pronounced  as  it  spelled   nr.  I 
Such  slips  are  not  slight  matters.  P.  r- 
fection  is  made  up   of  attention   to  I 
just  such  details.  ^  I 

The  new  scenery  ot  the  Cours  la  j 
Reine.  painted  by  Pierretto  Bianco,  is  | 
So  charming  that  one  forgives  the  di.s-  j 
crepancy  between  its  style  and  that  j; 
of  the  other  stage  settings;  and  its  ex-  '\ 
tremelv  fanciful  adaptation  of  a  , 
Parisian  background.  It  reminds  one  of 
portraits  painted  by  famous  artK<ts 
which  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  ij 
the  model,  but  represented  the  artist's  u 
conception  of  what  the  subject  should  |! 
resemble.  ,  . 

From  a  musical  point  of  view  the 
restoration  of  the  Cours  la  Reine  scene 
an<l  the  omission,  in  its  place,  of  the 
Kambling  house  scene  were  a  decided 
improvement,  for  which  the  manage- 
ment deserves  un.stinted  praise.      In  S 
this  act   Massenet   shows   himself  a 
rival  of  Gluck  in  his  delicate  treatment 
of  the  graceful  antique  dances,  five  of 
them,  arranged  and  danced,  with  her 
usual  art,  by  Rosina  Galli:  sarabande. 
pavane.    minuet,    pastorale    and  ga- 
votte.  And  with  what  exquisite  charm  [ 
M  Wolff  conducted  them!     It  seemed  > 
like  Gluck  conducting  one  of  his  works  | 
at  the  Paris  Op6ra.    To    M.  Wolff's! 
uniquelv  Parisian  mupicianship  it  was 
chiefly  due  that  "Manon"  was  revivi-  i 
i  fied  as  well  as  revived  on  Saturday.  ' 
I  Pages  that   had  seemed  dull  before 
I  were  found  to  be  sparkling  with  inter-  ; 
est.     Great  conductors  had  led  this  j 


plained  by  Mr.  UuiiiroscBrwfef^  iTT^Ttir^, 
I'layed  upon  by  one  of  the  orchestral^ 
players. 

An  Egyptian  eistrum,  owned  by  Mr. 
Dainrosch,  which  was  one  of  puch  used 
at  religious  rites  in  temples  1800  B.  C  . 
was  showed  as  probable  the  oldest  in- 
strument Jji' this  country.  The  illustra- 
tive nutribers  played  by  the  orchestr.i 
were  'The  Gypsy"  and  "Scotch  Idyl" 
from  "Henry  VIII."  ot  Saiut-Saene ;  the 
andanto  from  Haydn's  "Surprise"  sym- 
phony ;  "Whisperings  of  the  Flowers," 
hy  Von  Blon  ;  a  xylophone  .volo  of  Her- 
bert, played  by  Mr.  S.  B^rodkin,  and 
Mejer'ueer's  march  from  "The  Prophet." 


ng,  and  V;uighn  Wfiliai.ia  b  pueiicai  set 
tinir  of  Stevon.son'e  "  Bi  ight  In  the  Rint' 

)t  Words."  A  group  of  four,  by  Deems 
Taylor,  toUowed,  and  another  by  five 
Americans  brought  the  recital  to  a  close 
with    Walter    Damroscli'a    setting  of 

'  Danny  Deever." 


Famous  Old  Dance 
Music  Feature  of 
Sy  m pho  ny  Co  nee  rt 

'•Dragon    Fly"    and  "Wine, 
Women  and  ,Song'''  Delights 
— Miss  Gates  Soloist. 


opera  here  before,  tout  M.  Wolff  sur 
passed  them  all. 


Tlie  "popular"  programme  prepared  by  | 
Walter  Damrosch  for  the  Sunday  after-  j 
noon  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society's! 
orchestra  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon offered  so  much  food  for  com- 
ment that  items  of  the  feast  must  be 
regretfully  left  without  discussion.  For  \ 
the  ancient  musical  mariner  who  sat 
ruminating  on  the  past,  present  and 
future  of  art  the  last  two  numbers  on  l" 
I  the  programme  were  perhaps  the  mostj 
fruitful  in  suggestion. 

These  were  the  famous  old  "Dragon 
Fly"  polka  mazurka  and  "Wine,  Woman  j 
and  Song'  waltzes  of  Johann  Strauss,  j 
No  one  plays  such  dance  musio  now. 
No  one  dances  such  dances.    But  here| 
rises  a  question.     That  set  of  waltzea; 
is  now  more  than  sixty  year.s  old.  "What  i 
piece    of   contemporaneous   jazz  dance 
music  or  "shimmy"  contraption  will  be 
performed  sixty  years  hence  by  one  of  j 
the  foremost  concert  orchc'^tras  ot  the 
world  before  an  audience  of  cultivated  j 
men  and  women?  i 
"Wine  Woman  and  Song"  is  not  col-  j 
lected  from  one  of  Strauss's  operettas. 
It  is  just  a  ballroom  waltz,  written  tor  { 
dancing.    And  yet  it  is  beautiful  music.  R 
good  music,   and   yesterday's  audience, 
welcomed  it  with  warm  applause.    Have  k 
things  changed?      Other    times,  other 
manners.    Are  we  better  than  our  fath-  I 
ers,  who  waltzed  to  the  elegant  music  of 
Strauss''     Or   are    we   oldsters  really 
what  our  youthful  friends  call  us,  a  lot 
of  "guys"  and  "geezers  who'd  put  ye  j 
to  sleep'"'    Yet  one  docs  not  recall  going 
to  sleep  in  the  AValdschnepfer  in  Vienna 
when  the  band  playecipVine,  Woman 

and  Song."  0"^  . 

But  to  return  to  tKe  concert.  Theiei 
also  was  a  suite  in  C  by  Bach,  arranged 
by  Walter   Damrosch,   and   Bach  also 
wrote  polite  dance  music,  for  the  suite 
contains   a  gavotte,   a   forlane   and  a 
bourree.    And  there  was  the  first  Ai- 
lesienne"  suit  of  Bizet,  some  of  which  is 
incorporated  in  "Carmen"  at  the  Metro- 
politan in  order  that  Rosina  Galli  may 
dance  back  into   life   the   soul   of  old 
Seville.    It  was  surely  a  delightful  af- . 
ternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  ( 
Also  there  was  a  soloist.  Miss  Lucy  ! 
Gates    who  sang  Mozart's  familiar  H 
Re  Pastore"  aria  in  a  very  uncertain  j 
stvle  but  who  was  more  sure  of  herselt  i 
in  her  second  number,  the  bell  song  from 
"Lakme  "    There  were  other  numbers  on  ! 
the  programme,  and  all  were  well  played.] 


Pablo  Casals 


i!  der 
■  'ipa.f 


Pablo  Casals,  the  distinguished  Siian- 
ish  'cellist,  who  had  boen  heard  in  vari- 
ous concerts  hero  in  the  present  .season, 
gave  his  first  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  He  played  Bach's  sui^e  ; 
in  G  for  'cello  alone  and  his  "Arioso,"  ' 
a  sonata  in  D  by  Loccatelli,  Boethoven's 
seven  variations  on  a  Mozart  theme,  an 
"Allegro  Spiritoso"  by  Sanaille,  Godow- 
sky'a  "Larghetto  Lamentoso,"  FrisUin's 
|"Romanza"  and  Boelmaiin's  "\'ariations 
Isyniphoniques"  Mr.  Casals's  perform- 
iance  was  of  the  highest  artistic  beaut v 
Tone,  technic  and  st\»le,  together  wit.i 
understanding,  abounded  in  each  com- 
posilion.  The  beautiful  Loccatelli  m.- 
rata  with  a  charming  minuet  movemcui. 
was  perhaps  the  favorite  selection  wnn 
the  gr.-,-.t  audience-.  At  its  close  -Mi. 
<;asr."ls  was  recalUd  many  times. 

Jliss  Lucy  Gates  was  the  soloist  at 
the   voung  people's   symphony  concert 
at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.     The  so- 
'prano'3    selections    were   Mozart  s  a,r, 
•'•11   Ro   l^aetore,"   with   violin  obligate 
'played  hv  Gustave  Tinlot  and  the  Bell 
'  Sons  from  Belibes's  "Lakme."  pro- 
gramme otherwise  served  to  illustrate  | 
I  the  percussion  instruments  of  the  or-j 
che=tra     These  ranged  across  the  front 
I  of  the  stage  and  after  being  clearly  "-j 


Reinald  Werrenrath's  Recltol 

Reinald    Werrenrath.    baritone,  gave 
a    song    recital    yesterday  afternoon 
In  Carnegie  Hall  that  was  heard  .by  a 
large  audience  full  of  appreciation  for 
the  admirable  qualities  of  his  singing. 
He  sang  everything  in  English,  and  with 
a  purity,  clearness  and  polish  ot  diction 
that  might  have  been  a  lesson  to  many 
sinrers  ot  EngUsh  words.    It  might  have 
been  a  lesson  also  to  many  who  main- 
tain that  Engli-sh  Is  a  language  unfit  for 
song.    It  would  have  shown  them  how  a  ; 
perfect   utterance    of    English   text   is  | 
wholly  compatible  with  a  fine  legato,  j 
finished  phrasing,  a  beautiful  production  i 
and  placing  of  the  tone,  a  varied  use  of 
registers  and  effects  of  color. 

All  these  things  were  in  evidence  in 
Mr.  Werrenrath's  singing.  The  voice 
Itself  ha=i  not  all  the  warmth  and  power 
of  some,  and  in  a  song  recital  such  as 
this  would  have  a  more  satisfactory 
effect  and  would  count  for  more  in  a 
smaller  hall.  The  program  began  with 
a  recitative  and  air  from  Bach's  can- 

lie  appi-aiance  of  effort.    ^_^oiJ 

Four  songs  by  Grieg  ««"f  ,f  ^^'d 
.ont  translations,  madi.  by  ^  "iflt  ami 
hU  mothr-r.  A  charming  Irish  song, 
•  ThT  Oald  L^,"  wriuen  or  arranged 

!  Mr.  W<  rrenrath  sang 


with  much  feel- 


15,000  AT  HIPPODROME 

Two  Audiences  Hear  Bonci  by  Day 
and  McCormack  by  Night. 

Three  great  tenors  and  ir),000  other 
persons  were  at  the  Hippodrome's  pair 
of  concerts  yesterday  afternoon  and 
night,  the  two  events  coming  near  to  a 
i-ccord  here.  Caruso  iind  his  wife  ap- 
plauded from  a  box  at  the  matinee  of^ 
Alessandro  Bond  who.  with  Margaret 
Matzenauer  and  Toscl'.a  Seidel,  was] 
heard  by  a  crowd  that  overflowed  gal- 
leries, floor  and  stage.  More  listener.'^, 
if  possible,  attended  last  night,  when 
John  McCormack  gave  his  eighth  pro- 
gram this  season. 

Mr.  McCormack  sang  airs  ot  Bach  and 
Mandel,  Kachmanlnott  and  Mpussorg- 
nky,  Maude  AVhlte,  Tours,  Kram^  and 
Schneider.  There  were  the  old  Irish 
melodies  and  a  new  .isaisting  artist, 
Laurl  Kennedy,  a  'celll.''t  from  Australia, 
to  which  country  Mr.  .McCormack  him- 
self Is  going  soon  on  a  round-the-world 
tour,  though  he  sings  at  least  once  more 
here  on  Easter  Day. 

The  audience  broke  up  one  song  intro- 
duced by  McCormack  last  night.  It  the 
tenor  wasn't  "  rattled,"  some  thousands 
of  programs  were,  a.s  the  big  house 
turned  the  leaves  to  where  a  newly  pub- 
lished ditty,  with  text  printed  in  full, 
was  sponsored  as  "'  another  '  Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold.'  "  As  the 
crowd  began  checking  up,  John  McCor- 
mack himself  lost  the  words  and 
lEiughed  outright,  then  went  on,  and 
e'verybody  was  satisfied. 


Hear  Harrold  and  Rachmaninoff. 

Last  night's  well-attended  Metropoli- 
tan concert  was  of  unusual  distinction, 
with  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  gs  guest  on  the 
opera  stage,  playing  Liszt's  A-maJor 
concerto  with  the  orchestra,  and  later 
solo  pieces,  one  a  Liszt  rhapsody  in  the  j 
Russian  artist's  own  arrangement.  Or-.! 
viUe  Harrold  was  warnjy  welcomed  by 
the  house  in  the  narrative  of  Rodolfo 
from  "  La  Boheme."  and  Vera  Curtis 
.sang  with  great  charm  the  air  from 
"  Madame  Butterfly."  Even  the  or- 
chestra men  remained  through  the  con- 
cert, to  a.ccompany  some  final  songs 
for  Mr.  Harrold.  two  of  these  being 
composed  by  Conductor  Hageman. 

Accomplished    Reinald  Werrenrath 
sang   delightfully   at    Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.    But  why  was  his  : 
program    so   lugubrious?     He  began 
with  Bach's  Aria  "Blessed  Resurrection 
Day,''  and  ended  with  the  hanging  of 
"Danny   Deever."     In   beteween  came 
"She  Is  So  White,"  a  lament  for 
'   dead  sweetheart  by  Grieg;  '  The  Cost 
a  lament  for  a  friejid  fallen  in  baVA  ■ 
by  John   Ireland;   "Time  Enough, 
mournful  cradle  song  and  "My  Grief, 
both   by   Deems   Taylor;     A  Prison 
Song,"  by  Leo  Smith  ,and  "The  Bhml 
Bloughman,"    by    Robert  Coningsby 
Clarke.     Grieg's  "With  a   Primrose  ; 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Julie  Plante,  by 
Geoffrey  O'Hara;    Deems  Taylors  A 
Plantation   Love    Song,"   and  Wilfred 
Sanderson's    "Cobblin"    were  among 
the  few  cheerful  moments  m  the  re- 
cital.        .  ,  t  V 

In  spite  of  the  gloom  cast  by  the 
nature  of  the  songs,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  manner  in  whicli 
Mr.-.-Werrenrath  sang  them.  He  is  a 
true  ornament  in  his  profession,  lor 
he  has  mastered  the  great  art  of  gam- 
ing eti'ects  by  apparently  simple  means. 
F»w  can  surpass  him  in  his  ability 
to  =weil  and  diminish  a  tone,  in  his 
clean  and  precise  attack,  in  command 
of  breath  that  assures  perfect  phras- 
ing and  in  the  ease  with  vrhicn  he 
surmounts  technical  difficulties  His 
diction,  too,  is  admirable  m  unaffected 
clearness,  rhetorical  emphasis  and 
eloQtience.  .        ^  •  ir 

Although  his  voice  is  not  in  itselt 
remarkable,  the  tones  are  resonant  in 
sturdy  declamation  and  in  powertul| 
climaxes.  As  an  interpreter  he  estab-j 
li  ™es- moods,  is  faithful  to  poet  andj 

^°M?°^Werrcnrath  has  been  heard  in 
many  interesting  songs,  but  yesterday  s 
pvopram  was  disappointing.  The  mus- 
ical value  of  the  four  sonss  by  Deems 
Taylor,  which  included  a  "May  Day 
Carol  "  wi^s  negligible  in  comnari.ion 
with  'the  effective  performance  given 
them  by  Mr.  Werrenrath-  It  is  doubt- 
ful is  a  less  gifted  singer  could  have 
endowed  them  with  such  apparent  im- 
portance. Of  the  othr  unfamiliar  num- 
bers Josephine  McGiU's  'Dm?^-  the 
only  song  in  the  last  group,  which,  al- 
though melancholy,  was  not  frankly 
tra-ic,  is  pleasing  alid  singable  if  not 

•^'^i'Trfla'rge  audience  was  loth  to 
have  the  singer  leave  the  stage  an<l 
applauded  Mr.  Taylor,  who  bowed  his 
t'hanks. 


Music  Notes. 


K  forty-BOven-minule  "  Pasliacci  "  j.as 
sung  at  the  Oaplto  Tlieatre  ycsternay  In  t.nfc 
fl.li  text  «cept  for  the  f""; ,  C"",,,^^ 
/Unericans  In  the  cast  were  Ireise  \\iniai,is. 
Rky^nond"  Hunter.  ■JVtUlam  R«byn  and  Ber- 
tram Bailey.  The  List  two,  In  m^.or  roles. 
Alii  well  with  their  words,  Mr.  Rohjn  s  Dt- 
fl'e'  r/renrae  from  ."-J""^  ^j;S:.S"'rhe  l^'it 
oi.flaudcU.  Nat  Flnston  dlrtc1e<l  tna  la.-gt 
Olvhcstra  aiwl  <  ;-.o:u'i.    -  " 


(linit.v  of  aim:*  nt  ycsU'i-day's  inatiucr 
(ouirert  at  ibo  lUi>jv>(!rome,  anil  the 
iTou'Js  wliii-li  u;ie«jtibl(;d  to  bear  thow 
taxed  (lie  vniwii-ity  ol  tlio  i.ig •playhouse,' 
iTowdcd  th*-  siage  uiKl  preventttd  luuuy 
laUfomcrs  from  enjoj  inx'  a  Kpleiidid  pro- 
g.ani  splendidly  delivered.  Mme.  Mat- 
7,eiiauer  captivali'd  her  a'ndieucc  ul  the 
outset  with  a  noblp  >.ingiDsr  of  Meyer- 
■1)  'cr's  "Ah  moil  Fils,"'  from  'Le  Proji-h- 
et',',"  the  brS-liaut.  contralto  a'  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  I'ompany  empha.siziug 
her  sucwau  latti-  with  a  thrillins'  sin^'ing' 
■>i'  "Moll  (.'oei'.r  H'Ouvre  it  'I'n  \'oix,' 
from  "ftaniBou  ol  Dalila,"'  with  ICuiil  J. 
I'olak  Ht  tbu  piiiuo. 

Mr.  Bond,  iu  tine  voito  and  wiljj  his 
acciiatouied  vi\ueity  and  style,  was  at 
his  best  in  Leoncavallo's  "Vioni,  Antor 
.Mio,"  and  in  tJie  aria  from    '"La  Bo- 
heme,'"  adding:  to  his  success  in  Gou- 
noJ's  "Ave  Maria."  with  Toscha  Seidol 
playing  tho  obligato  with  .singular  ef- 
tectiveuods.    Ur  also  snag  tuiiuhers  by 
Ghick  and  I'aisif'.lo,  and  Mtup.  Matzeu- 
aucr  further  enriched  the  concert  with 
I  Kos.s's  "Uawu  in  the  Desert''  and  Rems 
\by  Nevin  and  Beuiberg.     Mr.  Seidel's 
j  Ivest  contribution  w  as  Tartini's  O  minor 
I  Sonata, -to  which  h?  added  Vieuxtemps's 
IJalladc  and  Poloiinaisc.    Harry  Kauf- 
uinu  was  at  the  iiiano  for  the  ■violinist 
and  Umberli  Martucci  accompanied  Mr, 
Bouii. 

Wvnvfroa    Cbristie"*    Recital.  j 

I 

An   interestins  and   well-played  pro-  i 
"■ram  pleased  a  eonsidera'blc  audience  at  i 
the   Princess   Tbciitre   in   the   evening,  j 
when    Winifred   Christie,    ii    pianist  of  j 
"loat  a'iiility   and   hi?h   cidti.v«tion,  ap-  ! 
peared  in'  recital.  Ali;;  YounS-Maruchcss.  , 
violinist,  contributed   to  the  sticccss  of 
the  program,   notaibly    iu   Mozart's  So- 
nata No.  I'i,  and  solo  in  the  P.ra'hms- 
Joachim  ■•Hungariiin  Dance"  and  Gran- 
ado's-Kreisler's  "Spanish  D'in<&"  Mi.ss 
Christie  was  at  her  excellent   best  in 
rtachmaninoff's    "Romance''    and  num- 
bers 'Jv  Cottenet  and  Tor  Aulin.  ^ 

Walter  Damrosch  is  a  believer  in 
variety  in  the  making  of  programs,  and 
of  this  belief  there  was  abundant  proof 
at  the  Symphony  Society's  concert  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It 
was  a  program  in  which  both  conductor 
and  orchestra  showed  themselves  at 
their  best,  Mr.  Damrosch's  taste  and 
musicianship  and  the  splendid  euphony 
and  balance  of  his  musicians  having 
ample  opportunity  of  which  they  made 
the  most. 

Opening  the  program  was  the  Bach 
Suite  in  D  arranged  by  Mr.  Damrosch, 
and  then  came  the  soloist  of  the  after- 
noon, Miss  Lucy  Gates. 

In  botn  of  her  airs,  ihe  Mozart  "like 
Pastore"  and  the  "Bell  Song,"  from 
Delibes's  "Lakme,"  Miss  Gates  dis- 
played a  voice  which  in  the  medium 
was  of  beautiful  quality  but,  in  its 
upper  regions  pallid  and  some- 
times strident.  Neither  did  she  have 
the  brilliancy  of  style  needed  by  the 
'  Bell  Song,"  though  she  sang  some  of 
It  prettily. 

Bizet's  L'Arlesienne  Suite  No.  1,  and 
in  Dcorsk's  "In  the  Spinning  Room," 
Mr.  Damrosch  led  with  a  fine  sense  of 
rhythm  and  with  clarity  and  articula- 
tion of  detail. 

The   same   qualities  were  apparent 
in  Faure's  "La  Fileuse"  from  his  in- 
cidental  music  to   "Pc?lleas   et  Meli- 
sande,"  a  bonne  bouche  far  different 
.rom  Debussy's  musical  investiture  to 
the  same  play,  yet  charmingly  writ- 
came  Franck's  seldom  heard 
Psyche  enlev^e  par  les  Zephirs,"  the 
iprogram    closing    with    two    of  the 
jdances  of  Johann  Strauss,  the  polka 
iinazurka  "The   Dragon  Fly"   and  the 
wal|z  "Wine,  Women  and  Song,"  which 
Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  men  gave  with 
•  brio  which  was  truly  delightful.  In 
hort,  a  program  well  suited  to  a  Sun- 
ay  afternoon  concert  and  one  which 
a   capacity   audience   enjoyed   to   the  ' 
utmost. 


.~iu|':.    iiiiil    li.iniluliU-.s,     I  1 1  -  ,  Uj  I/' 

sure,  is  .small  and  was  well  nigrh  swal- 
lowed up  in  Carnegie  Hall  ;  but  It  is  a 
Kood  tone  and  ho  played  yestei^day  in 
tune.  His  »tyIo  sliowiii  repo-so  and  lla- 
i.sh.  aUhoueh  Ilia  manner  wa.s  not  en- 
tirely suited  to  Ihe  nuisic  of  Beethoven. 
[But  he  would  probably  be  a-'<tohlshed  to 
[hear  this,  for  he  played  the  sonata  niuc  li 
as  the  general  violinist  of  to-day  would 
play  it,  with  a  strong  vibrato  .and  :iii 
overworkad  porta.pnenlo.  BeeUioven 
sounds  more  lllie  himself  when  played 
AvUh  the  greatest  purity  and  simplicity. 
However,  young  Mr.  Culbertaon  s.htTwed 
talent  and  good  teclinic  and  should  make 
a  w:iy  for  himself. 


Irasanyan    OHIst'n  Debut. 

Dsoar  NIcastro,  a  cellist  from  Monte- 
video. Uruguay,  gave  his  first  recital 
iliero  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  His  prograinnie  iurluded  a  poiiata 
by  Corelli,  Paganinl's  theme  and  vari- 
ations arranged  by  Becker  and  two 
groups  of  shorter  pieces  of  light  selec- 
tion. Mr.  Nlcistro  proa-ed  to  be  a  cellist 
of  agreeable  tone,  facile  technic  and  con- 
siderable feeling.  His  general  style  iu- 
clined  too  often  toward  sentiment,  witli 
some  lack  of  force.  His  playing  in  such 
numbers  as  Sarasate's  "Zapateado"  was 
renerally  pleasing  and  much  liked. 

CULBERTSON  MAKES  DEBUT 


Young  Violinist  from  the  Caucasus 
Displays  High  Promiee. 

irSa-slia  Culbertson.  a  violinist  of  modest 
bearing  and  firm  poise,  made  his  debut 
before  a  large  matinee  bouse  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday.  He  took  his  baptism  ot 
fire,  ,so  to  speak,  in  Beethoven's  sonata, 
op.  31),  with  Emanuel  Balaban,  an  Sn- 
troductoi  v  choice  ot  serious  music  that 
spoke  well  for  him.  He  found  a  .show- 
piece of  popular  effect,  even  of  humor. 
In  an  old-fashioned  concerto  of  Vieux- 
temps.  The  high  point  was  reached  in 
Bach's  ehaconne  for  violin  alone. 

Mr.  Culbertson's  peculiarly  •sllk>-  tone 
wove  itself  around  Bach's  honest  har- 
monies as  cobwebs  cling  about  old  wine. 
His  technical  finesse  appeared  in  little 
pieces  by  Pagnini.  in  d'Ambroslo's 
■'  Sercnada,"  Roderick  Bass's  "  Fairy- 
tale Dreams."  Though  he  comes  frorn 
the  Caucasu.^,  the  young  man  i.s  not  of 
he  clan  of  Russian  fiddlers:  t  wa^  to  d 
1  of  him  that  he  was  born  ]8t»3  m  the  Cai - 
ithlans  that  his  father  was  a  traveled 
^fln  nTeng  nee,  and  that  he  studied  with 
KubelTk's  ^teacher..  Scvcik.  /^^'Jil"^ 
and  plaved  publicly  at  Vienna  in  1908.  j 
Whal'vouthful  oxhuberance  aDi->earec 
in  his  playing  yesterday  could  not  obj 
scure  the  fact  that  here  was  a  yonnd 
nlaver  different  from  the  recent  run 
stll'l  in  the  rough,  but  of  )i  gh  Promiijel 
His  later  appearance  with  orchestiaj 
should  be  intere.-^ting;. 


ulbertaon  made  i  liuroiiKhi.v  a  let: 
titnato  appeal  for  public  favor,  nil 
(JreBslnsr  his  persuasions  to  serlou 
lIstenerB  rather  than  to  those  whi/ 
lianker  after  senisatloiis. 

With  Kinannel  Rahibaii  as  his  as- 
sociate at  the  piano — and  a  very 
able  collaborator  lie  w.a.s — he  gave  a 
muHlclaniy  and  carefully  studied, 
though  perhaps  pomewliat  stilted 
.  .  ading  of  tho  Beethoven  Sonata.  In 
the  Bach  Ohaconne,  which  he  per- 
formed with  a  fine  attention  to  me- 
lodic line  and  nuance,  he  was  hearo 
to  better  advantage,  however,  than 
In  the  Vieuxtcmps  Concerto.  lOven 
his  Intonation,  not  always  impec- 
cald'^,  was  more  certain  in  the  dif- 
ficult chord  founations  of  the  Bach 
music. 

Mr.  Culbertson  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  an  extremely  valuable 
Kuarnerius  violin.  He  draws  a  line, 
vibrant,  mellow  and  expressive  tone 
from  his  priceless  instrument.  His 
liiiKfr  technique  is  excellent,  his 
bowing  admirable.  What  he  seems 
to  lack  Is  vitality,  energy,  warmth. 
But  that  may  have  been  due  to  the 
illsesa  from  whicli  he  has  just  re- 
covered. 

.  f^oiitemporaneously  with  Mr.  Cul- 
bertson's recital,  Oscar  Nicastro,  a 
Tlruguayian  'celUst,  was  malcini?  a 
first  appearance  in  Aeolian  Hall 
with  Francis  Moore  at  the  piano. 
A  brief  excursion  to  Forty-third 
street  enabled  the  writer  to  dis- 
cover that  the  young  South-Ameri- 
can's accomiilishmonts,  include  a 
good  technical  equipment  and  a 
warm  resosant  tone;  also  that  Iir 
has  certain  mannerisms,  the  most 
conspicuoufj  one  being  his  fondness 
for  the  Incessantly  alternating  con- 
trasts between  forte  and  an  almost 
inaudible  pianissimo. 

Seiior  Nicastro  lias  ideas  of  his 
ows  regarding  interpretation,  and 
T  th,ink  Fritz  Kreisler  would  have 
been  surprised  at  tlie  theatment  he  ■ 
accorderd  to  liis  "Tjiebcsf  reud." 
That  number,  by  tho  way,  Mr.  CuN 
bertson  played  as  one  of  his  en- 
cores in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  in  a 
manner  quite  different. 

*    *  * 

The  seventeenth  week  of  the  Met- 
roiiolitaii  Oper,a  Company  opened 
last  night  witli  a  repetition  of 
Denizetti's  melifiuous  and  effer- 
vescent opera,  "L'Elisir  d'Amore." 
Of  course.  Enrico  Caruso  appeared 
as  Nemorino,  the  country  bumpkin 
whose  furtive  tear  inspired  the- 
composer  to  write  one  of  the  most 
popular  cantilenas.  And,  of  course, 
the  great  tenor  received  the  usua-1 
ovations,  although  he  is  vocally  less 
at  ease  in  the  music  than  in  the 
days  of  yore. 

Maria  Barrientos  this  time  im- 
personated Adina.  combining  skill 
with  charm  in  her  delivery  of  her 
florid  song,  and  acting  licr  part  j 
ingratiatingly.  This  time,  too,  I 
Giuseppe  de  Luca  took  the  part  of 
Belcore,  and,  fine  artist  tliat  he  is, 
gave  a  capital  portrayal.  Adamo 
Didur  once  more  was  the  Dulca- 
mara, and  Lenora  Sparkes  rnade  a 
most  pleasing  Gianetta.  (Jennaro 
Papi  conducted. 
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Henry  T.  Finck 


WfT  VIOLINIST  GIVES  RECITAL 


Sasha  Culbertson  MaUes  Debut  in  j 

Carneerle  Hall.  i 

Saslra  Culbertson,  violinist,  made  his 
i^rst  local  appearance   in   a  recital  in  ' 
Jarnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.    It  j 
ad  been  whispered  that  this  youth  was  | 
nothcr  amazing  wizard  of  the  finger 
oard.  but  he  apparently  wished  to  be 
cgarded  as  a  musician,  for  he  began 
lis  programme  with  the  G  major  sonata 
'f,  Beethoven.     The    Vieuxtemps  con- 
efjxi  in  K  major  opened  the  way  for  a 
nore  liberal  display  of  the  treasures  of 
nere  violin   playing,    and  •  then  .  young 
'Ir,  Culbertson  again  challenged  the  at-  i 
«ntion   of  tlic   serious   by  playing  the  '■ 
■ach  chaco  line.    \t  the  end  pf  the  pro- 
I'aniiijp^aganini  furnished  a  piece  for 
jni,  wizardry. 


Another  New  Violinist 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  think 
of  anything  musical  that  there  is  less 
crying  need  for  than  more  violinists.- 
And  still  they  come,  particularly  the 
Sashas  and  Jashas,  mostly  from  the 
Auer  incubator  in  Russia.  But  Sasha 
Culbertson,  who  made  his  debut  yes- 
terday in  Carnegie  Hall,  is  not  from 
Rus.sia.  In  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
he  was 'born,  and  lie  studied  not  with 
-iVuer,  but  with  the  Bohemian  peda- 
gogue Ottokar  Sevcik,  who  launched 
Kubelik,  Heermann,  Marie  Hall  and 
Kocian.  It  has  been  said  of  .Sevclk 
that  his  life  work  "lies  in  the  domain 
of  pure  technique,  which  he  teaches 
not  only  to  his  pupils  but  to  the  'world 
(in  his  books)  with  a  passion  which  is 
akin  to  genius." 

A  Vieuxtemps  concerto  included  in 
Mr.  Cuibertson's  programme  provided 
him  with  ample  opportunities  to  dis- 
play his  technical  slvill,  which  is  quite 
remarkable.  The  G  major  Sonata  by 
Beethoven,  which  he  played  with  Em- 
manuel Balaban,  and  Bach's  Ohaconno 
for  violin  alone  revealed  the  newcom- 
er'.s  ability  to  interpret  the  music  of 
the  master,?  more  concerned  with  ex- 
pression than  with  display.  Then  he 
played  Paganini  quite  like  Kubelik, 
except  that  his  is  a  more  refined  style. 
Will  lie  become  as  popular  as  Kubelik 
was?  The  applause  of  the  audience 
pointed  that  way. 
I"  By   MAX  SMITH. 

SASCHA  CULBERTSON.  young 
violinist,  made  a  successful 
American  debut  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  before  a 
large  and  demonstrative  audience. 
Born  in  the  Caucasus,  the  son  of  a 
Russian  mother  and  an  Irjsh  fathci. 
the  latest  "Sascha"  of  the  fiddle  was 
taken  to  Bohemia  in  order  that  he 
inight  study  with  Sevcik,  teacher  of 
Kubelik,  Kocian.  Zimbalist  and 
other' famous  wielders  of  the  'bo'w. 

.Slender,  rather  lanky,  far  from 
elegant  In  his  appearance,  hut  quiet, 
dignified,  he  looks  a  little  like 
Kubelik,  and  also,  strangely  enough, 
like  Riccardo  'Martin  grown  slim. 

In  a  programme  that  opened  witli 
Beethoven's  .Sonata  in  G  major,  opus 
"  ^n.  R.  and  incliKiLj  A'ietixtemps's, 


rhe  Elshuco    Trio    had    only  two- 
tmbers    on  its  Aeolian    Hall  pro- 
iamme  last  night,    but  they  were, 
3rth  the  careful  rehearsing  evident- 
spent  on  them  by  WiUom  Willeke,- 
lias   Brees'Kin   and  Aurelio  Giorno. 
iie  compositions    were  Beethoven's 
jius  97  and  Tchaikovsky's  opus  30. 
The  Uruguayan  violoncellist,  Oscar 
ficastro,   'Who  gave     a     recital  in 
eollan  HaU  yesterday,  is  a  musician 
f    high     attainments,  especially  on 
he  technical  side.   He  played  Paga- 
ini  and  .Sarasate  particularly  well. 
'  Eugene    G.  O'Neill's  "Beyond  the 
koiizon"  will  be  played  in  the  Little 
'heatre  this  evening,  and  will  con- 
titute  the  regular  bill  there  hence- 
■orward. 

Br  RicharJ  AMriek  | 

Tb«  rhUadelphla  Orchestra. 

The  last  concert  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  was  given  last  evening  In 
Carnegie  Hall  before  an  audience  that 
occupied  every  seat  In  the  house,  and 
that  justified  the  venture  of  the  manage- 
ment In  announcing,  as  ■was  done  in 
printed  slips  in  the  program,  that  the 
next  season's  series  would  consist  of 
eight  instead  of  five  concerts. 

Mr.  Stokowski  had  the  original  idea 
of  playing  last  evening  the  overture, 
one  of  the  entr'actes  and  one  of  the  bal- 
let numbers  from  Schubert's  music  to 
Rosamunde,"  which  seldom  appear  on 
concert  programs  In  these  days.    It  is  '■ 
music  of  exquisite  charm  and  grace,  in 
whlcJi  Schubert  uses  once  more  a  tune  \ 
of  his  own  with  which  he  was  so  much  ' 
in  love  that  it  appears  also  in  one  of  | 
Ills  piano  pieces  and  in  one  of  his  string 
quartets.    They   were  all   played  with 
the  utmost  of  delicacy  and  finisli,  with 
transparent  simplicity  befitting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  music. 

It  -was  followed  by  an  overture  by 
Henry  Hadley,  "  Othello,"  conducted  by 
the  composer— apparently  one  of  Mr. 
Hadley's  recent  compositions  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Stokowski.  It  aims,  of  course,  at 
a  depiction  of  character ;  seemingly,  to 
some  extent,  of  Incident,  notably  of  the 
closing  one  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Hadley 
lias  written  with  much  vigor  and  flu- 
ency, as  he  always  writes ;  with  a  dex- 
'e-T-ous    and    varied    use    of  orchestral 


i.   ■■h\']l 'il  conim.iii'i   "t  ei- 
ttck.     Tliera  are  ino.Jfrii  influence.i  evi 
dent   in  neveral   pa«  t.-iges   of  hamioni', 
uequ'-ncc,  even  of  melodic  outline. 

There  in  In  this  overture  aomethlni: 
'more  of  individual  expi'e.«iKlon,  of  oriK 
Inal  Invention  In  IbtjmatlcjR&t^'"'^ ' 

there  is  In  tho  several  compositions  of 
Mr.    Hadley   that   have    been  rectntU 
btard  from.    He  make.»,  therefore,  the 
lmprea»lon  of  80ineildnif  more  dU-cctly  | 
felt,  something  of  Kre^aer  warmth  and  ; 
alncorlty.     Mr.    Hadley   conducted   the  ( 
performance  of  his    composition  Svltli 
sreat   energy   and   aburjJant  technical 
nklll,   and  he  was   watfiily   applauded  | 
several  timef.  ,  I 

The  program  was  closed  with  Brahm.i  s 
first  symphony  In  O  minor.  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski ha«  before  now  shown  his  undei  - 
standing  ot  Brahma  and  his  Bympalh;. 
with  his  music;  his  comprehension  ol 
the  Instrumentation  of  Bralmi.s  and  oi 
the  means  whereby  Its  richness,  its  ap 
proprlatences  for  the  expression  of  th- 
musical  idea,  are  to  be  presented.  [ 

Brahma's    instrumentation    doe.'i  not 
play  Itself;  but  when  It  is  so  .subtly  on-  I 
alyzed  and  played  with  so  sensitive  an 
appreciation   of  the   instrumental  bal- 
ance, and  made  to  "sing"  a*  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski made  it  last  evening,  the  result  | 
Is   ot  a  deeply  glowing   beauty.     Ills  I 
conception  of  the    symphony    ■was  on 
broad  lines,  with  a  fine  sense  ot  the  | 
larger  proportions,  with  a  finish  of  dc-  i 
tall  and  of  phrasing  a  feeling  for  the  ! 
temps  and  for  its  subtle  modification, 
that-  were  united  in  a  performance  of 
uncommon  nobility  and  poetic  feeling. 

By  HrE.  Krehbiel 

( Hepritited  jrom  yentenlay'a  hist  editiim) 
A  gentleman  associated  with  the  mu- 
sical interests  of  the  city  many  years 
|ago,  and  for  a  long  time,  recently 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  music  reviewer  of 
The  Tribune  asking  why  the  conductors 
of  the  local  and  visiting  orchestras  so 
often  duplicated  features  of  each 
other's  programs.  Was  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  comparative  comment? 
This  was  apropos  of  the  fact  that  the 
Symphony  in  C  minor  by  Brahms  wa.s 
set  do'wn  for  performance  this  week  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  He  might  have 
added  tliat  Mr.  Bodanzky  chose  it  to 
introduce  himself  as  a  symphonic  con- 
ductor at  the  second  concert  of  the 
New  Symphony  Society  last  season,  and 
that  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  has  fea- 
tured it  since. 

The  only  reply  that  could  be  made 
was  that  the  symphonic  literature,  or  I 
at  least  that  which  is  familiar  to  con- 1 
dnotors  and  deemed  practicable  by  j 
them,  is  limited  in  comparison  with  | 
the  number  of  concerts  given,  and  that; 
possibly  also  the  thought  of  rivalry 
■was  sometimes  in  the  minds  of  the 
conductors,  for  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious  that  it  is  not  a 
musical  but  a  personal  cult  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plethora  of  or- 
chestral concerts  which  are  maintained 
less  by  the  public  than  by  wealthy 
patrons  of  the  different  orchestras. 
Inasmuch  as  under  such  circumstances 
little  good  would  be  accomplished  by 
discussing  the  different  readings  of  a  . 
symphony  by  the  various  conductors, 
since  the  personal  equation  could  not 
be  avoided  and  the  relative  material 
of  the  different  bands  would  also  have 
to  be  drawn  into  the  study,  and  there 
is  be.sides  a  different  audience  for  each 
band,  the  reviewers  seem  to  be  of  Dog- 
I  berry's  opinion  that  "comparisons  are 
!  odious"  and  have  contented  them- 
selves with  making  a  record  of  the 
fact  of  performance.  It  is  thus  that 
harmony  can  be  preserved  among  the 
!  listening  cla.ss  at  least. 

■The  Philadelphia  orchestra  at  its 
fifth  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night  played  three  numbers  of  the 
incidental  music  composed  by  Schubert 
for  Madame  von  Chezy'a  "Rosamunde" 
and  an  overture  entitled  "Othello"  'y 
Mr.  Henry  Hadley  before  the  Brahms 
symphony.  Preciosity  marked  the 
Shubert  music,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Stokowski,  especially  in  the  be- 
tween-aet-s  piece  and  the  second  bit  of 
ballet  music,  which  were  robbed  of 
much  of  their  character  by  the  languid 
tempo  of  the  former  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  merriment  and  .ioyou^ness  in 

the  latter.  Languishing  pianissimos  and 
'piquant  precision  could  not  compensate 
fyr  the  loss  of  the  Schubertian  spirit. 

Blr.  Hadley  conducted  his  overture. 
It  did  not  sound  like  a  latter  day 
,  product  of  tho  composer  except  in  its 
j  paucity  of  pregnant  ideas,  its  dra- 
i  naatic  plan  seemed  obvious  enough — the 
gloomy  jealousy  of  Othello,  the  gentle- 
ness of  Desdemona,  had  exprtssion  a« 
conceived  by  the  composer,  we  fanc.v. 
in  the  prineipal  and  second  themes  anu 
the  conflict  of  the  characters  in  the 
development.  There  was  a  theatrical 
climax  in  which  Desdemona's  dying 
words  were  heard,  solo,  and  then  a 
coda  of  the  sublimate'd  order,  an 
apotheosis,  perhaps  the  musical  equiv- 
alent of  the  last  words  of  the  Moor, 
who,  we  believe,  saw  no  ■way  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
meshed except  to  kiss  again  her  whon 
he  had  killed  and  die  upon  a  kiss 
Perhaps  the  music  ■was  Shakesperian; 
v.  e  do  not  know.  If  so,  however,  we  f  ■  e 
inclined  to  quote  as  applicable  to  tht 
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;  work  the  comment  auriDnteu  To  j 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Municb 

,  Hochschule  when  a  pupil  brought  hin: 
an  alleg^fid  Shakesperian  overture  foj 
eorrection:  "I  would  suggest  a  bettej 
title:    'Much  Ado  About  Nothing.'" 


TWO  FAREWELL  CONCERTS. 

Agrain  Henry  Hadloy!  And  in  his 
"amiliar  role  oi  conductor-composer, 
or,  "guest  conductor,"  as  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Philadeiliphia  Orches-j 
frsi.  concert  described  him  last  night' 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Hadley  con- 
tiucted  his  new  overture,  "Othello,"  i 
■omposed  last  summer,  which  might 
■>etter  be  called  an  O'verture-fan- 
tuisio.  as  it  is  more  than  an  overture, 
less  than  symphonic-poeim.  Tchaok- 
uvsky  employed  this  hybrid  title  at 
least  once.  Not  tha-t  Mr.  Hadley's 
form  is  open  to  criticism;  on  the 
contrary  he  has  seldom  been  more 
succinct,  less  prolix,  than  in  this 
■work.  The  structural  lines  are  not 
planned  too  taut;  in  a  word,  he  (Sticks 
to  his  themes  and  in  the  develop- 
ment section  he  does  not  stray  into 
new  pastures,  as  is  his  won't,  but 
holds  to  his  discourse  mo.st  bravely. 

No  explanatory  pi-ogramime,  ibeyondj 
the  connotations  of  the  title,  was  of- 
fered. A  virile,  martial  theme  is  con- 
trasted with  a  tender  lyric  theane;, 
vnhether  lago  slinks  through  the  wood 
wind  we  dare  not  guess,  bui  as  there 
was  much  oboe,  we  presume  Othello's 
"Ancient"  clinked  the  cannikin;  now 
he  oboe  is  a  wily  treacherous  instru- 
ment and  can  'be  made  to  sound  an 
acid  irony  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 
We  confess  to.  liking  this  overture 
more  than  the  F  minor  symphony  or| 
the  "Salome"  symjphonic  pobm  of  the  : 
.same  com.pcser.  There  is  a  finer  sense  ■ 
if  tonal  balance  and  proportion — al- 
hough  an  abbreviated  fugato  does 
peep  through  the  bars. 

However,  it  is  considered  "de 
rigeur"  to  fiddie  a  fugue  in  an  Amer- 
ican composition.  It  seems  respect- 
able for  the  composition  in  the 
larger  sense,  it  may  be  said,  without, 
tear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  mod- 
ern, yet  melodious,  and  dramatic 
without  being  cacophonic.  The  scor- 
ing is  rather  reticent  than  rich,  if 
compared  to  Hadley's  luxuriant  in- 
strumentation in  his  new  opera.  But 
he  pitched  his  tent  quite  close  to  the 
Isba  of  Pyotor  lUitsoh  Tcharkovsky. 
At  times  you  overhear  the  speech  of 
the  great  Russian. 

We  did  not  wait  for  Mr.  Stokowski's 
.  reading  of  the  C  minor  symphony  of 
Brahms,  which  closed  the  evening. 
We  have  heard  this  composition  un- 
der his  baton  and  found  the  sugar- 
index  too  high  for  Brahms.  The 
blond  leader  was  in  a  saccahrine 
mood  last  night  and  tickled  the  ears 
of  his  audience  with  a  dawdling, 
sugar-coated  performance  of  three 
excerpts  from  Schubert's  "Rosa- 
munde."  It  wixs  pretty,  but  was  it 
art?"  as  Mr.  Kipling's  devil  would 
ask.  We  know  that  it  was  most  mon- 
otonous.   It  was  the  closing  concert 

of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  .season. 
Next  season  we  are  promised  eight 
instead  of  five  concerts.  Yet,  eight 
or  eighty  concerts  with  this  clever 
and  often  sympathetic  conductor,  will 
not  change  the  leopard's  spots;  the 
tonal  quality  of  the  band  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  euphonious.  It  is  usually  as 
hard    and    unyielding    as  perennial 


r-. 

Eng.,  ..  

and  lit  sl.o.ved  a  keen  appreciauon  oi. 
varied  .styles  and  nationalities.  Recli's 
"Framraento  di  BaUata,"  Fourdrain's 
"Carriaval,"  Hamilton  Harty'a  "Lagan 
Love,"  Brahms's  "Remembrance"  and 
"Longing,"  Arensky's  "Autumn,"  Hage- 
man's-  "May  Night"  were  among  the 
songs  which  provided  the  pi-ogram. 
Throughout  the  afternoon  the  singer 
gave  pleasure  and  compelled  attention, 
nor  was  there  the  slightest  temptation 
to  dispute  his  right  as  a  giver  of  re- 
citals. 

Aonzaleys  Break  \ 
Rule;  Enlist  Help  \ 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

JN  presenting  last  night  In  Aeolian 
Hall,  with  Harold  Bauer's  assist- 
ance, Schumann's  piano  quintet 
in  E  flat  major,  opus  44,  the  Flon- 
zaley  Quartet  broke  away  from  its 
time-honored  rule  of  not  enlisting 
the  services  of  .an  outsider. 

That  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
this  work  performed  by  the  four 
expert  wielders  of  the  bow  and 
their  accomplished  collaborator 
goes  without  saying.  It  crowned 
impressively  an  evening  of  delights 
which  embraced  also  Beethoven's 
Quartet  in  G  minor,  opus  IS,  No.  2, 
and  two  movements  from  Emanuel 
Moor's  Quartet  in  A  minor,  opus  6P. 

btill,#it  does  seem  regrettaoie  m 
a  way  that  the  Flonzaleys  have 
abandoned  a  policy  that  distin- 
guished them  from  other  organiza- 
tions, a  policy  for  which,  I  believe, 
Edward  de  Coppet,  founder  of  the 
quatermlty  and  a  man  of  verv  de- 
cided opinions,  was  respon&lbie 

Tkmes  have  changed,  it  is  true. 
^Ihe    Kneisel    Quartet,    which    had  I 
never   as    far   as   one    can    recall,  : 
limited  its  repertory  conslstentlv  to 
music  for  four  players  of  stringed  ► 
instruments  (or  fewer)  is  no  long- 
er  In   existence.     Wherefore    it  is 
not  necessary,   perhaps,   to   lay  so  ! 
much  stress  on  a  point  that  for- 
merly marked  a  sharp  distinction  | 
between  the  two  rival  fraternities. 

There  are  valid  artistic  argu- 
rnents,  too.  in  favor  of  the  new  de-  ■ 
parture.  The  literature  of  chamfber 
music  contains  many  masterpieces 
tftat  hitherto  have  been  absolutely 
f?'^'^?®''  programmes  of 

the  rlonzaleys. 

Nevertheless,  -t  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  change  in  policy 
is  well  advised,  yes.  even  though  it 
should  prove  to  be  advantageous, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  box 
oirice.  ■ 

Hitherto  the  Flonzaleys  werf  en- 
tirely sehf-reliant.  They  needtl  no 
special  attraction — or  at  least  pro- 
fessed that  this  was  the  caf  to 

stimulate  the  interest  of  the  r  blic 
■rnifl  gave  them  a  unique,  a  of 
aristocratic  position  amonf  pur- 
veyors of  chamber  music.  ^  hat  it 
woiild  seem,  is  now  a  thing/  of  the 
past.,  ^  J 

The  fifth  <'i:i(l  ;,:st  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski,  conductor,  took  place  last  evening! 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  programme,  com- 1 
prised  the  overture,  entr'  acte  No.  3,i 
and  ballet  music  No.  2  from  Schubert's! 
"Rosamunde  "  ;  Henry  Hadley's  "Othello'" 
overture  and  Brahm.'''s  first  symphony. 
Mr.  Hadley  led  the  orchestra  in  his  own' 
composition. 

The  various  worlts.  Including  Brahms's 
great  C  minor  symphony,  exhibited  the  I 
splendid    powers    of    Mr.    Stokowsky's  ► 
I  orchestra,  and  the  reading  of  each  in  | 
turn  was  i\-armly  received.    The  "Rosa-  I 
I  munde''  music  of  Schubert,  from  whlchf. 
I  excerpts  were  played,  was  written  by, 


Jisy 

>i,:i;.i.    >,,<_■  sang  in  i--;i ,  .     ,  Miu, 
j  tiou  iu  a  meaKUP3  obscuring  the  eaect, 
I  inasmuch    that    it   was    with  diflJcuity, 

that  one  could  catch  what  she  wa.s  sa.v- 
I  ing.  However,  they  were  sung  with; 
I  niiisroal  feeling  and  understanding.  ^\ 

\    SINGS  WITH  HER  RECOKD. 

Miss    Anna     C'a.>ie     Gives     Test  of 
Phonos:  ai>h  Rc-C  J  t-af  ions. 

An  interesting  dem.onslration  of  tiic 
Edison  I'lionograph  Re-Creations,  in 
which  Miss  Anna  Case,  the  popular 
American  ;!oprano.  was  the  chief  figun  .  i 
was  siven  in  f.'iirncgie  Hall  jesitorday 
afternoon,  .\ssioting  artists  were  Victor 
Young,  pianist ;  WMIIard  Osborne,  violin- 
ist, and  William  Reed,  flautist.  ; 

Standing  beside  a  phonograph  Miss  ' 
Case  sang  parts  of  an  air  with  recorded  ; 
piano  accompaniment,  while  tlie  phono-  j 
graph  also  produced  the  aii.  Sometimes 
she  .stopped  singing  and  sometimes  the 
phonograph  was  stopped,  and  so  it  was  ' 
left  to  the  audience  to  discover  whether 
Miss  Case  was  5?in5;ng  or  whether  the 
record  wys  doing  the  work.  The  heareivs  ] 
were  put  to  another  test  of  the  ear  when  J 
in  the  darkened  hall  Miss  Case  left  the  : 
platform  while  a  number  was  being 
given  and  flashlights  helped  to  show  the  ; 
audience  who  the  performer  was. 

A  remarkable  piece  of  recording  was  , 
in  Thayer's  "My  Laddie,"  which  wa.s 
given  as  a  duet,  with  Miss  Case's  record  j 
and  her  own  voice  giving  the  song,  i 
Among  other  numbers  in  the  list  was  j 
an  Edison  re-creation  with  Mr.  Osborne  !, 
of  Massenet's  "Meditation,"  which  was  j 
given  of  a  violin  solo  by  Albert  Spalding,  i 


Franklin  Klker  Gives  Uocital.  ;/ 

Franklin  Riker,  a  tenor  who  has  often  j 
been  heard  here,  gave  a  song  recital  \ 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  with  : 
Richard  Hageinan  at  the  piano.     His  ; 
programme   included   French  songs  by 
Fourdrain,    Brahms's  "Remembrance," 
Scott's  "Time  o'  Day"  and  songs  'by  ilr. 
Hageman  and  himself.  He  has  an  agree- 
able voice  and  he  sang  with  g-ood  musi- 
cal feeling,  though  some  of  his  tone^ 
were  very  uncertain  in  qualit.v.    He  had 
an   audience   of  good  size,   which  ap- 
parently enjoyed  his  programme. 


At  Aeolian  Hall  the  Flonzaleys  also  \  the  composer  for  Helmlne  von  Chezy's 
closed  their  New  York  season;  mores   play  "Rosamunde." 


the  pity.  A  Beethoven  Quartet  in  G 
opus  18,  No.  2,  and  two  movements 


It  was  performed  here  in  its  entirety 
at  a  concert  of  the  Friends  of  Muslcl 


Henry  T.  Finck  j 
An  Evening  "Parsifal" 

An  amusing  incident  in  the  history 
of  "Parsifal"  in  New  York  wps  the 
fashion  problem  Conried  gave  the 
patrons  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  to  solve  when  he  followed  the 
Bayreuth  precedent  of  beginning  the 
performances  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Were  the  men  to  go  in 
business  attire,  which  would  be  all 
right  at  five  and  all  wrong  after 
seven?  Some  took  advantage  of  the 
dne-hour  dinner  intei-mission  after  the 
first  act  to  change  to  evening  dress; 
others,  who  lived  too  far  away  to  do 
that,  came  in  tjjeir  day  clothes,  while 
a  few  had  the  courage  to  appear  in 
public  before  five  o'clock  in  swallow- 
tails and  white  tie. 

The  present  manager  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan is  too  kind  hearted  to  set 
his  patrons  .=iuoh  perplexing  problems. 
Loth  to  (blend  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning So  ruthlessly,  he  began  yesteir- 
day's  "Parsifal"  at  7:30.  It  was  the 
first  evening  iperfonmahce  ever  given 
ihere  of  that  semi-sacred  opera.  It 
made  the  ticketholders  eat  their  din- 
ners earlier  than  usual,  but  the  de- 
votees of  "ParslfaJl"'  are  ready-  for 
greater  sacrifices  than  Wiat.  Lajst 
night,  as  usual,  hundreds  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  pay  up  to  $7  for 
a  seat  if  there  had  been  anj',  stood 
ibehtnd.  the   rails   nearly   five  hours, 


opus    15,    iNO.  ailU     I.WU    llluvoiitc»n*5  "   — -  —    -  » 

of  a  quartet  by  Emmanuel  Moor  were  last  season.  The  overture  and  entr'actes  ,  fa^j™.  did  not  prevent  them  from 
followed  by  a  beautiful  interp.-etation  !  ai-e  beard  occasionally     The  chorus  of    ;  TL^^^A  ^ 


of  Scthumajin's  E.  flat  quintet,  with 
Harold  Bauer  at  the  piano.  Mr.  Bauer 
has  a  violin  touch  on  his  instrument. 


BE.ITRICE  MAC  CL'E  IN  RECIT.Vl,. 

Beatrice  Mac  Cue,  contralto,  sang  a 


the  shepherds  for  choir  is  noteworthy 
for  musical  beauty.  The  ballet  music 
as  performed  last  night  was  charming 
and  one  wondered  why  it  is  not  more 
often  heard. 

Mr.  Hadley  was  warmly  greeted  when 


recital  yesterday  aitei-noon  in  Aeolian  he  appeared.     His  overture   "Othello,-  . 
Hail    Her  numbers  were  all  in  English  -  to  Shakespeare's  play,  was  new  here,  j 
and  comprised  songs  by  Haydn,  Grieg,  ;  Lacking  something  in  cohesion  of  out- 
Bmhms,  Beethoven,  Binding  and  others,  1  line  and  now  and  then  reminiscent  it 
including  local  composers.    The  solo:st  s .  proved   to  be  withal  an  effective  and 
voice  in  the  lower  reigister  was  of  300d !  brlUlar.tly  orchestrated  piece  in  modern  , 
volume  and  quite  agreeable,  but  ."jhe  too  j  ygj^   „ith   many   dissonic   high   lights,  i 
often  got  cut  of  her  range.    Her  phras-      .^^^  much  liked, 
ing  was  not  always  of  high  order  cithe:.!*'     -  . 
She  was  twDSt  in  the  simpler  numbers: 
in  which  she  discdosed  some  knowledge 
of  emotional  imore.ssion  and  feeling. 


'  Franklin  Riker  Pleases 

In  Song  Recital 

Few  singers  have  given  a  better  ac-'; 
count  of  themselves  this  season  than  | 
fiid  Franklin  Riker  at  his  recital  in 
Aeolian  _  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
While  his  singing  cannot  yet  be  called! 
dictingnished  it  is  ssthetically  sane.  [ 
That  is  to  say,  his  work  represents ' 
neitVier  the  ."Struggles  in  public  of  an  P 
amateur  technician  nor  the  gurglings  L 
of  a  temperament  run  amuck.  His  ! 
*'         .vere  -n-arm  and  colorful.  I 


being  thrilled  and  m-oved  to  tear.< 
"PajTsitfal"  is,  indeed,  the  most  mov- 
ing of  Wagner's  music  dramas,  as 
Erneslt  Newman  has  said.  It  is  more 
thaji  tliat.  It  is  tiie  most  moving 
spectacle  ever  presented  6n  the  .^tage. 
It  would  be  more  moving  still,  in  more 
tihan  one  sense  of  the  word,  if  Mr. 
Gaiii-Casazza  ordered  bis  scene- 
pairJters  to  restore  the  moving  scene  rj- 
in  ithe  first  and  third  acts  to  which 
Wagner  attached  so  much  impor- 
tance. Many  remera'ber  how  this  was 
done  a(t  Bayreuth — and  in  New  Yoi-k. 
How  it  i.s  done  in  Paris  may  be  seen 

-    in  tihe  ipicture  sheet  facirig  page  272 

tTT    J         c-  -ni  i  of  "Le  Wagner  de    'Par.sifal,' "  by 

Western  Singer  Pleases  at  Aeolian  Gabriel  Bernard  (Paris:  Albert  M^ri- 

canlt) ;    an    aidmirable    'book,  which 
shoAld  be  tran.slated  into  English, 
in  the  Evening.  Pans  Wagner's  operas  are  .31- 

ivaya  sung  in  French,  as  a  matter  of 
A  siugpr  who  hails  .from  Ohicf.  was  course.    One    of  the   points  empha- 
heard    yesterday   afte.-noon   in    Aeolian  s'zed  by  M.  Bernard  is  that  Wagner 

„  „  .  .  •    1  1  J    ,f  not  only  was  not  opposed  to  this,  but 

Hall  m  a  program  that  included  song^,  of  j^g^rtlly  approved  of  it.  How  he 
Brahms,  Grieg,  Beethoven,  Rachmaninoff  helped  to  translate  his  "Tannhauser" 
and  Rubenstein.  Her  name  is  Beatrice  into  French  is  told  very  interestingly 
MacCue,  a  ..inger  of  more  thati  average  l^^^Ja^---  M^^^^^^^ 
talent.  She  has  a  rich  contralto  ^'0'<-'.e.  gjong  can  contribute  to  a  perfect^ 
sympathetic  m  qualrty,  and  ^ell  if  ^^^^  tran.sIation  of  mv  work.s.  .  .  . 
tunc.  Her  singing  is  hot  the  most  high- j  ^^^^  myself  with  my,  young  poet 
ly  poli.viied,  but  she  has  sufficient  "«'  - pvery  morning  go  over  verse  by  ver-se. 
ural  giff.s  to  reward  her  should  she  per-''  s, 
sue  her  studie.s  further.  She  has  " 
pleasing    persouaUty    and  an 


Hall— Noted  Quartette 


ord  aftei-  word,  Eyllalile  I 

ek  with  him,  often  by  th 
iie  best  tum   of  speech.  -  -  • 

word;  .sing  it  to  him  and  make  liini 
thus  clairvoyant  to  a  world  that  hith- 
erto was  wholly  shut  to  him." 

This  wa-s  in  September,  1859.  Sev- 
en months  later  he  wrote:   "I  don'i 
■believe  in  my  operas  in  French;  all  1 
do  to'R'ard  tliat  end  is  against  the  in- 
ner voice  which  I  can  deaden  but  with 
levity  or  violence."    Poor  man!  He 
was  "tormented  by  his  ideals  of  abso- 
lute perfection.    Later  on  he  becanT- 
more  liberal  and  doubtless  he  wou' 
have  approved  of  a  "Parsifal"  in  En- 
lish  in  New  York  since  the  or',  i" 
was  out  of  the  question. 

"Parsifal'"  h«d  its  first  evening  suh- 
^cription  performance  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  night.  It  wan 
alio,  w*  believe,  the  (ir»t  time  the 
drama  had  a  hearing  av  tht  institu- 
tion  in  the  evening  hours.  To  describe 
the  sixe  of  the  audience  it  -will  suf- 
fice to  say  that  it  was  like  that  of  a 
gala  occasion  -with  Caruso  in  one  of 
his  most  popular  roles.  In  character, 
however.  It  was  very  different.  Th« 
faces  which  Iook«4  from  behind  tbs 
brass  rail  were  not  jamiliar  ones  of 
the  faithful  Italian  habitues  of  the 
opera,  but  of  what  might  be  called  th* 
devout  Wagnerian  congregation  •whioh 
used  tio  gathei  only  on  occasions  of 
featlTt  solemnities  or  solemn  festivi- 
ties. Boxes  and  stalls  hald  the  usual 
class  of  opeysgoei-s. 

The  work  was  performed  by  th* 
sama  artiita  who  cared  for  tha  preced- 
ing refwrcaentations  this  season,  and 
there  was  no  ilgnlficant  difference  b»- 
tireen  the  performance  and  its  prod- 
eeessora,  though  the  second  act  seemed 
particularly  brilliant  in  rc:,poct  o'  the 
singing  and  actioi;  of  Mme.  Matzenaner 
and  the  Flower  Maidens.  i  iu.ugii  '  •  ' 
management  has  practically  asked  the 
the  wortt  be  received  as  opera  pui" 
and  sioip.'e,  even  last  night's  audienc 
seemed  disposed  to  take  a  more  serious 
view  of  it.  Applause  after  the  first  act 
was  summarily  suppressed  and  tha 
usual  spirit  of  solemnity  prevailed  un 
til  after  the  second  act,  when  therit 
were  numerous  curtain  calls  lor  tht 
singers. 
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SYMPHONY  PLAYS 

WAGNER  MUSIC 


Gives  Final  Thursday  Concert 
in  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  Symphony  Society  gave  an  all 
Wagner  programme  at  its  final  Thurs- 
day concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  Miss  Rosa  Ponselle  had  been 
announced  as  the  soloist,  and  that  she 
would  sing  the  "Casta  Diva"  air  from 
Bellini's  "Norma"  and  Wagner's  air, 
"Hail  Bright  Abode,"  from  "Tann- 
hauser," ut  she  did  not  sing.  No  reason 
was  given  for  her  nonappearance,  but 
it  was  learned  indirectly  that  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  to  sing  at 
the  opera  last  night. 

The  printed  programme  comprised  thej 
"Rienzi"  ov?rure,  the  "Lohengrin"  pre- 
lude, the  Bacchanale,  Paris  version, 
from  "Tannhauiser,"  the  love  music 
from  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  act  2;  the 
dance  of  the  apprentices  from  "The 
Maetersingers,"  act  33;  the  prelude  and 
Good  PVlday  spell  from  "Parsifal,"  with 
violin  solo  by  Gustave  Tinlot;  the  Rhine 
journey  from  "Siegfried"  and  the  ride 
of  the  Valkyrs  from  the  "The  Valkyr." 

The  two  preludes  in  the  list  replaced 
the  selections  which  Miss  Ponselle  was 
to  have  sung,  and  the  "Rienzi"  overture 
was  played  instead  of  Berlioz's  "Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  overture,  announced  for 
the  first  number.  The  orchestra  was  in 
admira.ble  form,  and  delivered  the  pro- 
gramme superbly. 


■iiiirin. 


unusual  ] 
Her  l^rahms  snnfs. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

WITH  the  Symphony  Society  de- 
voting Us  entire  matinee  to 
excerpts  from  the  operas  of 
\S  agner,  and  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety all  but  doing  the  same  thing 
in  the  evening,  a  superabundance 
of  Wagner  music  was  dispensed 
yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

If  Walter  Damrosch  had  been  able 
to  carry  out  his  original  Intentions 
his  subscribers  would  have  heard 
Rosa  Ponselle.  not  only  In  the  diffi- 
cult "Casta  Diva"  aria  from  Bellini's 
'\Norma,"  tout  also  In  Elizabeth's 
entrance  aria  from  "Tannhaeuser." 
That  would  have  been  interesting, 
for  Giulio  Gattl-Casazza's  youthful 
prima  donna  had  not  ventured  as 
yet  to  test  her  skill  in  Wagner. 
Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
she  will  impersonate  at  least  one  of 
the  great  composer's  heroines  next 
season. 

However,  Miss  Ponselle's  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  interfered.  Besides,  she 
is  just  recovering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis.  So  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch had  to  make  a  change  in  his 
plans.  He  produced  Wagners 
"Rienzi"  overture  as  an  introductory 
number,  instead  of  the  "Casta  Diya 
aria,  the  Prelude  to  'X,ohengrin. 
And  to  make  up  for  Elizalbetb  s  en- 


?iim"tho  Paris  v^e^to.r;!'  ••Tan"- 
hVyuser"  tho  I.ovb  iMutlc  from  the 
Mcond  act  of  •  Tristan."  the  Uanco 
Sf  the.  Apprenn^coa/rom   th^^^  third 


act  of 


'Die  Molttersliitror." 


"Ood  Friday  Spell"  from  -rarsliai. 
w°  h  r,iUta^o  Tinlot  conoorlnjaster 
nlavlnir  the  solo  vIoUn  part ,  tho 
W"^  Journey"  ln„t«'l"de  fron. 
Ooetterdaemmerunp.  and  .  the 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  from  Wal- 

'"Art'he  Philharmonic  Society's  con- 
rt.  whioli  opened  a  few  hours  latex 
1th  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  4  In  1^ 


these  excerpts 


The 
Interlude 
lllustratingr 
through  tho 
the  rock  wher-* 


with  Bra 

^S^rrherrrr^'aln'-the  Rhlne  Jour- 
ney the  Good  Fridav  Spell,  the  Ride 
ofVhe  Valkyries.    But  Mr.  Stransky 
introduced  an  innovation  by  dove- 
talllnK   for  concert  use.  the  ■prelude 
o  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried"  (de 
scribed  on  the  programme  [as 
Wanderer's    Ride  ),  the 
from    the    same  opera 
Siegfried's  struggle 
hairier  of  fire  to  tl 
Bruennhilde  lay  asleep,  the  ''Dawn 
music  from  the  "Prologue    of  „  G°et- 
terdaemmerung."    and    the  Rhine 
Tourney"  episode.     His  Wagnerian 
8elec"rons  also  included  the  srand- 
lose  "Funeral  March"  from  'Goet- 
terdaemnierung." 

•  •  * 

ROLAND  W.  HAYES,  colored,  gave 
a   tenor   recital    last   night  In 
Aeolian  Hall.    He  was  assisted 
the  piano  by  Lawrence  B.  Brown. 

Mr  Haves'B  programme  embracea 
a  griup  of  three  "Negro  Songs"— a 
primitive  African  melody  from  Clar.^ 
Smith's  collection,  sung  without 
accompaniment,  and  two  specimens 
of    Afro-American  derivation. 

•  •  * 

THE  '  special  matinee  of  Albert 
Wolff's  "The  Blue  Bird"  at- 
tracted an  exceedingly  large  audi- 
etioe  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  vesterdav— an  audience  madj 
up  in  pkrt  of  children^  Save  for  the 
flfst  appearance  of  Thomas  Chal- 
mers as  Tylo— and  an  excellent  dog 
the  American  baritone  proved  to 
—even  though  his  voice  had  no 
latrant  tones— the  cast  was  that  , 
heard  at  previous  pertormances 
with  the  composer  officiating      tne  j 

^^■rhe  evening  brought  a  brilliant  ! 
renetltlon    of"La    Forza   del  Des- 
tlno'-  with  Rosa  Fonselle,  Caruso 
Amato.  Mardones  and  Chalmers  In 
the  principal  roles. 

Sings  Primitive  African  Airs. 

Rowland  W.   Hayes,  tenor,    one  of 
those  in  whom  music  is  a  native  gift 
that  "just  grows,"  and  whose  voice  has 
the  clear,  ringing  appeal  traditional  with 
his  race,  appeared  in  recital  at  Aeolian  , 
Hall  last  evening  before  a  large  audi-  | 
ence.    From     'Muttering  Tunder," 
Ijrlmitive   African   monotone,  arranged 
by  himself  and  his  accompanist.  Law-  i 
rence  B.  Brown,  he  proceeded  to  lyrics  j 
by  H.  T.  Burleigh  and  Coleridge-Taylor,  ] 
cUsslcs  of  their  kind,  and  to  conven- 

•      "   of  1 


rt.iVf,  .L  iiiliil  w.ivi'.  1.-.  lonuii,:;  iiml 
Uio  coinii>ii.ny  with  u  Wugncr  rt^pcr- 
lory  is  goinn  to  reap  rich  rfwariKs. 
W«  are  wesixy  of  the  ginn-roc'i 
music,  hifalutin  vocalism,  costume 
concerts  calUrd  grand  op«ra.,  whether 
in  Italian,  French  or  Yiddl.sh.  Wp  ar(i 
to  hear  the  mu.><ic-dramaR  of  Richard 
Wagner,  ;inil  sung  in  wuund  Kngli.sh. 
The  iiopl.'iiity  of  the  present  "l-'ursi- 
t'al"  production  is  an  omen  for  tlie 
future. 

The  iprogramme  yesterday  after- 
noon—in "whii-h  Rose  Ponselle  did 
not  tlfjure',  though  advertised  to  do 
so — was  so  artfully  constructed  that' 
we  were  treated  to  a  swift  panorama 
of  the  various  styles  of  the  miKhly 
ma.'fter  of  lyric  drama,  from  "Hienzi" 
to  "Parsifal,"  including  "Loliengrin," 
"Tannhaeuser,"  "Ti'istan,"  Moister- 
singer."  the  ever  delightful  "Dance 
of  th«  Apprentices" — and  that  'buoy-ant 
ijcherzo  from  "Siepfried's  Journey," 
with  the  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries" — a 
goodly  fea.1t  indeed.  Mr.  Damrosch 
and  his  \'~aliant  band  were  warmly 
welcomed, 

A  PHILHARIVIONIC  CONCERT. 

!  Perhaps  Conductor  Josef  Stransky's 
idea,  in  beginning  the  pnigramme  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  concert 
last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  the 
K  minor  s>-mphony  of  Brahms  was 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,    lirahms  and 


GRAND  OPERA  COST 

MAY  BE  INCREASED 

Musicians  of  Metropolitan  Orchei* 
tra  May  Demand  $96 
Per  Week, 

.Members  of  the  Metropoliiaa  Opera 
(/ompany  on-lie.'stra,  all  <ai-d-holdcrs  ill 
the  .Musical  MuliMil  Protective  Cnion,  are 
(loluitiiig  tho  wisdom  (and  juslico)  of  de- 
manding was<'  raises  tl;at  will  act  each 
iiiPiiibcr  a  total  of  .tiWi  a  week  nnd  in- 
rrease  the  ovcihead  <A  grand  opera  at. 
the  Metropolitan  to  the  tune  of  .ftKl.OOO 
for  the  sca.«on.  At  yesterday's  m.eting 
of  iriusieians  an  increase  iu  the  jtrice  of 
<ppera  tickets  was  one  of  ,the  mctliods 
suggested  to  meet  the  demands  ■which  are 
expected.  There  is  the  attcmativc  of 
reducing  the  size  of  til;  orchestra  and 
limiting  the  nu'mbcr  and  length  of  re- 
hearsals. 

1'hc  proposed  pay  increases,  which  ar« 
to  he  voted  on  soon,  would  give  every 
musician  $10  instead  of  .fi)  as  minimum 
jiay  for  every  perfoi-mance  of  less  than 
three  hours'  rhiration,  with  $5  extra  for 
overtime.  'J'he  chai-ge  for  rehearsial* 
would  bo  ,$2  an  hour,  no  rehearsal  to  be 
less  than  an  hour  in  length. 

Kxistiug  union  rules  call  for  at  least 
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on  paper. 

pltfye^"  Cause  and'effect.  The  rhyth- i  en\ 

hours  and  if  the  union  adopts  the  new 


,aper.    11  -r^e  "wmi^honvl  l'i-opo,«ed  rates  the  least  a  member  cy 

,e  had  e.K;i>ected.    1  lie  ^■■"mphon>  orchestra  could  find  in  his 

env'o;^,  exclusive  of  rehearsals, 


her  of  ati 
pay 
onld 


•  -  .  v,h^-- \>nt  iVif '  he  %S0.  Each  rehearsal  occupies  tTvo 
mic  contours  were  flabby,  that  is,  ii ,  ,   „„^„„  „^,.^t^  n,^ 


ft 


< 

ay  Kicbard  Aldrich 


a  contour  can  be  f'/'tbby-  Nor  wexe  — ^^^j^ 
technical  -!>PS  missing. _  ^e^^^^  'f^^  ;bV  '^w  mo^  for  rehearsals. 

allegro  was  not    joyous,    nor  was  bue  ^   

passacaglia  played  as  marked,  "Al- 
leigTO  energico  e  passionato."  Even  i-^^tC-, 
the  final  chord  trailed  off  raggedly. 
We  cannot  better  describe  the  per- 
formance than  by  calling  it  bobbed - 
veal  Brahms. 

The  Wagiier  part  of  the  evening 
was  more  exhilarating.  Mr.  Stransky 
has  made  an  effective  Mosaic  of  epi- 
sodes ifrom  "Siegfried"  and  "Dusk  of 
the  Gods,"  in  which  Grandpa  Wotau, 
the  Wanderer,  and  hiis  lively  grand- 
son, 'Siegfried  (the  elder  Sieg'fned) 
iire  heard — and  seen  in  the  mind's  eye. 
The  band  woke  tip,  pla>'inig  with  .great 
spirit  and  -brilliancy.  We  had  heard 
the  Parsifal;  music  during  the  after^ 
noon,  and  not  carimg  to  be  preluded 
to  dea-th  or  to  participate  in  another 
Good  Friday  igpelling  bee,  we  fled,  and 
oh'  liow  homeHke  the  good  old  World 
tawer  dad  look  to  us  after  fairly  -wal- 
lowing in  Wagner  so  many  hours. 
Possibly  our  complex  was  soured  by 
that  unidexdone  Brahm's. 


and  a  gain  in  expression  was  markedj 
since  he  last  sang  here. 

I  JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEKEK 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY. 

When  a  pianist  wishes  to  fill  the 
hall  he  announces  an  all-Cliopin  re- 
cital; if  ;i.  conductor  desires  to  face 
a  'big,  enthusiastic  audience,  he  pre- 
sents an  all-Wagner  programme. 
-And  Fritz  Kreisler  only  ha.s  his  name 
printed  on  the  hillTDoards  to  draw  a 
huge  houseful.  These  'be  ineluctaljle 
box  cfiice  facts.  For  examjple.  two 
local  eym-phony  orchestras  devoted 
the  major  portion  of  their  musical 
scheme  lo  Wagner;  in  the  case  of  ■ 
the  Symphony  Society  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterdiiy  afternoon  it  was  all- 
Wagner;  in  the  evening,  at  the  same 
hall,  the  Philharmonic  Society  played 
a  Brahms  symphony,  then  followed 
it  with  a  numtoer  of  Wagnerian  ex- 
cerpts. Nevertheless,  the  prevailing 
tqne  color  was  Wagner  at  tooth  func- 
tions. 

It  ^Iways  has  been  a  theory,  forti- 
fied ,by  practice,  of  Walter  Damjosch 
that  Wagner  in  the  concert  room  is 
productive  of   excellent  artistic  re- 
sults.   We  a^ree   with   him  on  the 
.principle  thai  half  a  loaf  is  better 
t*ian  none.  The  large  audience  that 
IfoUowed  his  music  malting  at  thia 
Imatinee  with  so  much  zeal  was  evi'- 
■dently  of  the  same  opinion.    Luckily  , 
fpatriotic"  bigotry  did  not  deprive  us 
\ot  Wagner  on  the  concert  platform,  ! 
land  we  again  fojand  that  Mr.  Dam-  , 
iTosch's  contention   was   a  just  one.  \ 
[Wagner     sounds     amazingly     good,  1 
iWhether  in  the  Opera  House  or  Car- 
jnegie  Hall,  especially  as  played  by 
Isuch  a  splendid  organization  as  the 
iNeW  York  Sy-mphony  Society. 
'    Walter  Damivisch  has  ibeen  a  Wag- 
ner since  he  cuyld  play  the  piano — 
■which  he  does  beautifully.   His  father, 
jlieopold  Damro.sch,  was  a  veritable 
pioneer  of  the  Wagner  ■music-drama 
Ihere  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago. 
We    remember     Walter    when  he 
stormed     the     town     in  2  1896,  or, 
thesreaftwuts      to      work     ye  date 
j  Nibelungs    or    Aliberich    will  crack 
Ibis    whip!),    and    the   public,  stir- 
feited  with   other  music,  discovered 
overnight  that  it  was  Wagner-mad. 
It  is  good  to  hear  of  the  Wagnerian 
activities  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  good  io  know  that  Manager 


tlonal  concert  and  opera  selections,       i-,  ,  ^      I  » 

which  Mlas  Tapley's  "  Dawn  "  was  en-,  SymphOnV  UrCIieStra 
cored.    Tlie  tenor's  voice  is  one  of  real      J      ir  nit  l 

beauty,  ■»;hen  not  forcing  ji  top__not_e.        PricCS  To  Bc  AdvailCecl 

I  New  York  Organization  Plans 
j     Increase  Because  of  High 
!  Cost  of  Production 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  ; 
will  advance  its  prices  50  per  cent  for 
single  admission    tickets    and  25  per 
cent  for  subscription    seats,^  it  was 
mad*  known  yesterday. 

This  advance,  it  was  said  by  George 
Engles,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society,  was  not  wholly  as 
a  result  of  what  he  believed  to  be  an 
impending  new  schedule  of  wages  that 
must  be  paid  to  musicians  in  the  or- 
chestra, but  is  the  result  of  advances 
in  the  cost  of  every  department  that 
has  to  do  with  the  staging  of  the  con- 
certs by  the  great  orchestra.  • 
He  admitted  that  it  was  probable 
that  the  proposed  demands  of'  tne 
Musical  Mutual  Protective  Union  for 
1  higher  wages  for  musicians  in  the  or- 
chestx-a  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
I  House  would  spread  to  all  branches  of 
high-class  music  in  the  city,  and  said 
it  was  expected  in-  his  organization 
I  that  a  new  schedule  of  pay  would  be 
'presented  the  management  very  soon. 

S.  E.  MacMillen,  manager  of  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestra,  said: 

""We  have  done  nothing  as  yet  with 
regard  to  increasing  the  pay  of  our 
musicians,  and  we  shall  do  nothing 
until  th'e  matter  is  taken  up  wth  u.s 
formally.  I  "suppose  the  unions  will 
jsee  tit  to  consult  with  us,  however,  and 
talk  over  the  matter  of  how  we  are  to 
meet  added  expenses." 
j  He  said  that  there  was  a  mistaken 
idea  among  a  great  many  persons  who 
believed  that  the  scale  of  pay  for 
musicians  in  symphony  orchestras  and 
opera  orchestras  was  set  and  fixed  and 
aid  not  vary. 

'Different  men  are  paid  different 
\viiges,"  he  said,  "commensurate  with 
tlieir  owH  personal  circumstances  and 
the  work  they  do." 

At  the  Metropolitan  a  representative 
of  the  management  said  yesterday  that 
he  did  not  know  what  method  would 
be  used  for  making  up  the  increase  in 
expenses  if  the  demands  of  the  Metro- 
politan orchestra  were  made.  Asked  if 
the  ticket  admittance  fee  would  be  in- 
creased, he  replied  that  he  did  not 
know,  "nor  does    any    one    else  here 


'll'.c  Philharmonic  Sotlctj'. 

Tlie  chief  place  upon  tlie  program 
of  yesterday's  concert  of  the  Phllhar- 
laonlc  Society  wa.s  occupied  by  Rubin- 
stein's "  Ocean  "  symphony,  a  work  that 
had  faded  from  sight  and  sound  for  a 
good  many  years,  it  has  been  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Philharmonic  Societj- 
since  1.S71  ;  and  apparently  its  last  pre- 
vious performance  wa.=  by  Mr.  Sapanoff 
when  he  was  conducting  the  orchestra, 
a  dozen  years  ago. 

Like  so  many  other  of  Rubinstein's 
larger  and  more  ambitious  compositions, 
it  has  aged  sadly.  And  yet  it  is.-prob- 
ably  the  most  successful  of  hi^  orchea- 
tral  works.  He  himself  was  so  enam- 
ored of  it  that  he  kept  adding  new 
movements  to  it  after  it  was  originally 
published  with  the  usual  number  of  I 
four,  till  finally  it  had  seven.  Mr.  I 
Stransky  very  wisely  disregarded  the 
composer's  afterthoughts  and  played 
onl>  the  original  four  movements  of 
the  composition. 

There  is  enough  that  is  tiresome  even 
in  these.     The  exposition  of  tlie  first 
movement  is  pleasing,  but  Rubinstein's 
Ideas  of  symphonic  development,  both 
here  and  in  the  other  movements,  were 
so  wooden  and  so  mechanical  that  what 
he  made  of  them  seems  now  extremcl.v 
dull.     But   in    estimating   the  dullness 
of  a  piece  of  music  played  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  the  intervening  factor 
of  the  conductor's  reading  must  always 
be  taken  into  account. 
Tschaikovsky's     fantasy     "  Prancesca 
1  da    Rimini,"    Debussy's   prelude    "  The 
]  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  "  and  the  overture 
I  U)   '■  Tannhauser,"   all   familiar  to  the 
I  Philharmonic  audiences,  were  the  other 
j  numbers  of  the  program. 
I    In  speaking  of  the  program  played  b.v 
the  Philharmonic  Society  on  Tliursdax 
evening  in  this  column  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer  to  say  that  Brahms 
,  and  Wagner  are  "  a  not  irreconcilable 
rombination  "  to  music  lovers  of  these 
da  vs.     The  types  defeated  this  inten- 
tion by  calling  it  "  a  most  irreconcila- 
'  ble  "  combination,  which  it  is  not:  and 
apologies  are  tendered  to  -n  homever  they 
are  due. 

I  Miss  Cottlow's  Kccital. 

I   TMiss  Augusta  Cottlow's  piano  playing 
'ii:is  been  heard  In  New  York  while  she 
V,  as   growmg   up    from   little  girlhood 
to  young  womanhood  and  has  been  rec- 
,  ogTiized   as  a  manifestation   of  talent, 
i  .-^iie  save  her  second  recital  of  the  pres- 
I  "nt  season  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
I  Siie  sJiowed,  as  she  has  before,  an  am- 
!  pie  equipment  of  technique  and  an  in- 
i  telUgent  understanding  of  a  good  many 
I  things  in   pianoforte  playing,   but  also 
some  strangely  erra  tic  ideas  about  some 
I  of  the  compositions  she  presented. 
I     She    brought   a   good    deal    of  senti- 
mentality,  for   Instance.,  into   her  per- 
formance of  Brahms's   variations  and 
I  fugue  on  a  theme  by  Handel,  a  compo- 
i  sition  whose  essence  is  as  far  removed 
!  from    sentimentality    as   may   well  be 
I  conceived.     All  the  slow  variations  she 
took  at  a  lingering  pace   that  robbed 
tliem  of  much  of  their  robust  vigor  and 
turned    Uiem    into   something   they  are 
no'.    There  was   much   breadth   in  her 
delivery  6t  the  final  fugile,  and  a  very 
,  l",ir  enunciation  of  the  therne  at  its  va- 
r\ov3  appearances  in  augmentation  and 
diminutjon,  and  all  through   the  piece 
L/it-re  was  clarity  in  the  voices  and  a 
co!i.-tant  feeling  for  beauty  of  tone. 

Tliere  was  strangely  erratic  rhythm  iu 
her  conception  of  Chopin's  B  flat  minor 
ma/.urka  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
construe  as  a  Chopin  rubato.  The  ma- 
zurka in  C  was  more  naturally  griven. 
and  there  was  real  beauty  In  her  play- 
ing of  the  C  sharp  minor  nocturne,  and 


1  II,.-  A  flat  ballade,  tnou,-..  •  ■• 

tendency    to    undue    di  lib'  ration  wi' 

I  analn  at  tlmi'«  manifpsteil. 

Ml>;s  Cottlow  gave  four  short  piecrs 
of  MacDowell'.s  that  are  seldom  heard 
in  nubile,  "Of  Bre  r  Rabbit,"  "  Nauli- 
his,"  ■■From  the  Jiepths  ■'  (these  two 
fr..ni  the  '■  Soa,  Pieces"),  and  th" 
iiniire  And8lou»o  "  from  "  I^e*  Orien- 
i  l  .  '  and  iAoBKd  with  I.tszl'K  I'^  major 
))..!. <nn;<.l«o,  with  a  final  cadenza  by 
Busoni. 


'     "Carmen"  Sung  at  the  Opera. 

>  ■  Carmen  "  for  tlie  sixth  time  sold  out 
Ihe  Metropolitan  last  evening,  with  Mme. 
Parrar  in  the  title  rOlc  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tlnelll  as  Don  .JoJi6.    Mr.  Werrcnrath. 

i  returning  to  the  part  of  Kscamlllo,  was 
applauded  in  the  Toreador  song.  Mnies. 
sinndfliiis,  Sparkes,  Herat,  Messrs. 
I'  i  UK)     I.auienti  and  de  Segurola 

..  and  Alfred  Wolff  conducted. 

itiiih  I'loMoii,  Concert  SlfiRcr,  Ueafl. 
'  Pailh  IVii'S'in'runcert  singti-.  died  Fri- 
1  (iav  after  n  lingoring  illness.  The  body 
1  wa's  tak.Mi  to  The  Funei  al  Church,  Broad- 
way and  Sixly-sirth  street.  Services  will 
i  be  iield  to-day  anil  burial  will  be  in  UhmIi- 
il  iiiRlon.  D.  C.  .She  was  born  here  twcnty- 
li  s.  vrn  vcars  ago  und  was  married.  She 
!■  was  known  on  the  concert  staso  through- 
'\  out  the  East. 


Miss  Cotlow  Gives 

Second  Piano  Recital 

Displays   Serviceable  Technic, 
Vigor  and  Directness  in 
Her  Playing 

Miss  Augusta  Cottlow  gave  her  sec- 
ond piano  recital  of  the  season  last 
evening  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  pro- 
gram  was  top-heavy,  and  by  beginning  1 
with  Brahms's  formidable  Variations 
jand  Fugue  on  a  Theme  by  Handel,  she  | 
made  the  mistake  of  immediately  show- 
ing her  whole  hag  of  tricks.  This 
piece  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  various  forms  of  technic.  It 
also  includes  emotional  episodes.  So 
that  once  brought  to  a  triumphant  or 
merely  a  successful  close  little  remains 
to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
pianist  or  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
maining pieces  on  the  program  will  be  j 
I  played. 

]  Prodigious   technic   or  the   spell  of 

I  a  mighty  personality  would  perhaps 
I  compensate  for  the  Variations  as  an 
'  opening  number  and  sustain  interest 
in  the  pieces  to  come.  But  Mi?s  Cott- 
low's virtuosity  is  not  of  a  consum- 
mate order,  nor  is  her  musical  person- 
ality titanic.  She  has  a  serviceable 
technic,  and  to  display  this  effectively 
seems  to  be  her  chief  preoccupation, 
for  she  is  emotionally  cool.  Vigor  and 
directness  are  other  qualities  of  her 
flaying. 

After  a  crisp  performance  of  the 
Variations  she  turned  her  attention 
to  Chopin  and  MacDowell,  while  the 
program  ended  with  a  final  pyrotech- 
nical  flourish  in  Liszt's  Polonaise  in 
E  major  with  a  cadenza  by  Ferruccio 
Busoni 


Philhai'inoiiU*  CoiK'ei'i, 

■j'iic  Philharmonic  Society  gave  it.'<  last  , 
but  one  Friday  afternoon  concert  at  Car- 
nesio  Hall  yestorday.     The  programiiT- 
comprised  Rubinstein".'  symphony.  No.  - 
"Ocean."    in   C   major :   Tschaikovsky'p  \ 
Dante  fantasy.  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  :  ■ 
Debussy's  prelude.  "The  Afternoon  of  a  1 
Faun."    and    Wagoner's  "Tannhaeuser" 
loverture.     ■  | 
'    Rubinstein's  "Otean"  symphony  is  in- 
fri^quently  heard.    Yesterday  Mr.  Stran-  ' 
sl;y  played  the  work  without  the  extra  , 
movements.     Of   Rubinstein's   six   sym-  ' 
plionies  the  "Ocean"  is  the  only  one  sen-  1 
crally   known.     It   is  one   of  hia  most  | 
I  I  editable     works.       Treating     of     the  ; 
majesty  of  the  ocern,  the  dreamer  at  the 
pi  ow  of  a  .ship  on  a  star  lit  night,  a 
"dance  of  the  Tritons  and  Naiads"  and 
■■,1  triumphal  procession  of  Xcptune.''  the  ■ 
orkmanship  of  the  .'•coro  shows  ideas  ' 
often  fluently  and  musivally  expressed,  ] 
hut  without  dramatic,  powei'.     The  o-  -  ' 
(bestra  played  it  with  much  finesse  ai 
times,  but  Jlr.  Stransky's  baton  taiied' 
'to  impart  the  necessary  life  beat  to  its 
Idelivery.     The  audience  applauded  the 
performance,   but  at   bottom   this  was 
'rather  faint  hearted.  j 

Applaud  Thomas  in  Opera  Airs. 

John  Charles  Thomas,  a  leading  bari- 
tone of  the  light  opera  stage,  sang  grand 

'opera  airs  of  Leoncavallo  and  Massenet, 
accompanied  by  Romaine  Simmons,  to  a 
packed  house  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  his  serious  pieces  even  includ- 
ing one  from  Mendelssohn's  oratorio 
"  Elijah."  with  AVilliam  .Janaushek  at 
the  organ.  Like  a  boy  out  of  school  th': 
Broadway  star  ran  the  gamut  of  styles 
—child  ■■comics."  the  charming  ••Sleep> 

I  Land  '.'  bv  Mana  Zucca.  novelties  or  re- 
quested p"ieces  by  Bossi,  Emile  Pessard, 

'  Francis  Hendricks.  Eugene  Bonner  and 
H.  T.  Burleigh.  Mr.  Thomas's  diction 
aiid  use  of  half-voi<:c  in  tho  least  of 
these  songs,  his  sincere  ambition  and 
skill  in  •'  keeping  his  depth,"  so  to 
speak,  in  the  greatest  of  them,  coni- 
mandetl  a  resflfcct  harder  sometimes  to 
gain  than  the  applause  of  a  frankly  de- 
lighted matinee  foUowins. 


I 
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BARYTONE  GIVES  RECITAL. 


■  hn  C. 
noniM 


I'bomas.  of 
Pleases 


Heavcrn. 


.John  Cliarles  Thonms.  barytone,  savr, 
Ills  postr-oned  and  only  sonK  recital  this  J 
>«L;ison  Yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Mali;  Mr.  Tliomae--.  wiio  has  sung  here 
suoce.-.^fulliv  in  liRht  oi>era  and  is  the 
loading  sinser  in  ".\pr>lc  Blossoms.' 
made  hi.s  first  essay  in  the  recital  field 
last  season  with  success.  Yesterday  he 
d  a  large  and  friendly  audience.  His 
i .  ilal  as  a  whole  was  interesting.  His 
■  ■  e  voice  he  used  with  admirable  skill 
on  he  did  not  force  his  forte  tones. 
-  style  was  sonietime.s  good,  and 
•  nie;'.imes  bad,  and  there  were  too 
often  personal  mannerisms  and  exag- 
geration? in  tone  eftect.«.  In  the  aria. 
"It  Is  Enough."  from  "Rlijali."  sung 
with  organ  accompaniment,  played  by| 
William  Janaushelv,  his  Kn'ulish  diction 
was  not  always  clear,  though  there  was 
much  beauty  of  voice  and  mu'i.-al  feel- 
ing. Song.s  new  in  the  li'^t  were  Pes- 
furd's  ■■Reriuiem  du  Coeur.''  which  was 
much  lilted,  and  Harry  Burleigh's  ••Have 
You  Been  to  bons?"  E.  Romains  Sim- 
mons was  at  the  piano. 
[  i  Cast  and  choru.s  of  "Apple  Blossoms" 
I  tended  his  recital. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS  -whis- 
pered his  way.  so  to  speak, 
through  a  large  part  of  his 
programme  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Aeolian  Hall.  While'  E.  Bonialne 
Simmons  demonstrated  his  sKlU  at 

t  i\e  piano.  •  i 

It  was  a  pity  that  Mr.  Thomas 
should  thus  have  subdued  his  vo- 
cal powers  and  held  his  tempera- 
ment in  leach;  a  great  pity.  Na- 
ture has  given  him  a  fine  baritone 
voice,  a  voice  of  rich,  mellow  timbre, 
powerful,  vibrant,  virile.  And  Mr. 
Thomas  Is  every  inch  a  man.  too,  in 
stature.  In  bearing,  in  mien. 

Evidently  this  excellent  singer— 
and  how  large  a  following  he  has 
was  shown  by  the  size  of  the  audi- 
ence, even  the  stage  being  occupied 
—had  been  lil-advlsed.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  had  been  Influenced  by  the  ridi- 
culous onslaughts  made  recently 
against  singers  who  now  and  then 
lift  their  voices  in  a  good,  sturdy, 
resonant,  vigorous,  oompelling 
forte.  And  maybe  some  one  had 
told  him  to  emulate  the  example 
of  Louis  Graveure,  pet  of  the  fair 

^*lt  is  a  great  mistake,  however, 
to  force  one's  instincts  into  a 
sti-aightJackeL  and  that  is  what  Mr^ 
Thomas  tried  to  do  yesterday.  It 
he  had  sung  Handel's  "Where  E  er 
You  ■Walk"  and  "Care  Seive,  ana 
iSssi^  "O  Piccola  Maria';^accordlng 
to  his  true  impulses  he  rn'sl^t  have 
caused  some  critical  gabbling,  tout 
it  feast  he  would  have  sung  in  a 
manner  straightforward. 
""as  it  was,  he  gave  those  number 


Premiere  of  Mascagr. 
New  Opera  Is  Postponed 

^  ROME,  March  12. 
ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made 
A-;^  the  Co.t^nzl  Theatre  that 
Mascairnl's  now  opera,  ^  "vi® 
Mam."  -^-'l  h«  performed  there  for 
^*'Ve^^U^pren°h°fever.  has  issued 

a  supplementary  «tat«™^"ed' af  ye  ' 
??eTa/'rv"enS?to^Targlon!-TOTzett^ 
ifh  .■^ttlst  who  collaborated  with. 
M^sca^^i  in  composing  ••Cavalleria 
Pusucana,'  and  who  has  the  com- 
mission to  write  the  book  of  the 
plav. 

John  Charles  Thomas,  whose  post- 
poned recital  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  possesses 
one  of  the  warmest  and  most,  brilliant 
barytone  voices  now  to  be  heard  in 
public.  His  experience  in  the  world 
of  song,  recital  has  not  as  yet 
been  sufficient  to  make  him  a  com- 
plete master  of  the  art,  but  he  has 
made  a  most  encouraging  beginning. 
His  voice  is  a  high  barytone,  uniform 
in  timbre,  full  of  color,  uexible  and 
fluently  produced.  He  has,  too,  an  ad- 
mirable command  of  mezzo-voce,  but 
his  overdoing  of  pianissimo  was  at 
times  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Thomas  sang  especially  well  the 
"Pagliacci"  Prologue  and  the  "'Vision 
Fugitive"  from  Massenet's  "Herodiade," 
and.  as  far  as  tone  went,  Mendelssohn's 
"It  Is  Enough,"  though  he  lacked  full 
assurance  in  the  oratorio  style.  It  was 
a  pity  that  he  should  have  thought  fit 
to  incorporate  Mana  Zucca's  group  of 
children's  songs,  which  might  have 
been  very  well  in  their  place,  which 
place  is  not  on  the  program  of  a  seri- 
ous song  recital.  Mr.  Thomas's  ac- 
companiments were  finely  played  by 
Romaine  Simmons,  while  'William 
Janaushek  was  at  the  organ.  The  audi- 
ence was  large,  and  a  portion  of  it  was 
forced  to  find  seats  upon  the  stage. 

Henry  T.  Finck 


inTones'so'  tenuous— tones  reduced 
\o  fa?  below  a  normal  rnezza-voce-^ 
that  his  voice  was  roibbed  of  ai 
most  all  of  its  natural  warmth  and 
was  unable  to  carry  articulately 
the  message  of  the  words. 

In  his  nest  selection,  the  prologue  | 
•  -on?  "Pagliacci."  Mr.   Thonias,  of 
lurse     threw    off    some    of  .  tne 
ackles  that  he  had  '"JfO^^d  upon  j 
imself.    His  pronunciation  ^^f-' 
ian.  by  the  way,  somewhat  puzzles 
the  ears  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  that  language.  „„„iif,'ine 
With    Mr.    Simmons  amplinmB 
the  music  of  Leoncavallo  most  ex- 
hUla?attngly.  and  Mr   Thomas  him- 
self, perhaps  uni"tentionall>.  mak 
ing  a  slight  change  m  the  melodK^ 
figuration,  there  was  a  fulll^'l'^je't^^ 
resonant  A  fiat  at  the  close  to  evoke 
ihe  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

Even  in  this  selection,  however, 
Mr  Thoma.s  did  not  Permit  himself 
0  sing  straight  from  the  heart, 
u-hat  wonde.%  then,  that  tlje  decla- 
matory passage  sounded  weak, 
pallid,  stilted.  .        „   ,  .  in 

There  was  more  '^.'^'.S'P^^^' ' 
Oelmussy'.'?  "Beau  Solr,"  in  Emih 
Pessard's  "Requiem  du  Coeur,  m 
Hemberg's  "H  Ne'B^  ^m-''  there 
Thomas  repeated.  H^P^^'P ,  J:'!?^^ 
were  a  few  moments  in  the  [YiMOn 
Vne-ltlve"  from  Mas,<;enet  b  Hero 
riilde''  to  Show  that  Mr.  Thomas  bar, 
"ull  possession  of  his  voice,  let 
-he  more  regrettable  did  it  seem 
iblt  he  e'lected  to  throw  his  talents 
-0  the  winds,  as  he  did  5f^i" 
.iroup  of  foolish  little  tid-b.ts  b> 
Alana-Zucca.  «m.Krarpd 
The  programme  also  embracea 
th»  ••Tt  is  enough"  aria  from  Men- 
delssohn's -  Sinlh-  and  numbers  by 
Francrs  Hendricks,  Eupne  Bonner 
ciiflnpv  Homer,  Gretchaninoff  ana 
H  T  Burleilh  By  that  time,  how- 
fveT'  the  w?lter  had  already  made 
hL  deoarturc.  disappointed,  (because 
he  kne'w' how'  little.  Mr  Thomas  was 
Ani-ne  iustice  to  himself,  yet  nape 
fait'' when  the  J>-rt°ne  f '^'^^ 
hi=(  next  recital  he  will  touow  tne 

¥'"5o°u^ld"'feaT"him^^occksi;ian'; 
:.'Jv'?yfrom"t^entright  and  ca.ro w 

"^Mr  Thomas's  voice  Is  too  good  a 
voice  too  manly  a  voice.  .tt>  .^^ 'fr't- 
r,?'ed  away  In  dulcet  p  amsslmos.  It 
:,  voice  that  ousht       T^f  l.earri. 


!  Rubinstein's  'Ocean  Symphony' 

Conductor  Stransky  provided  yester- 
day afternoon'a  Philharmonic  audience 
(which  even  the  deluge  of  rain  and 
the  absence  of  a  soloist  could  not  keep 
from  filling  Carnegie  Hall)  with  the 
unusual  opportunity  of  listening  to  a, 
1  symphony  by  Rubinstein,  the  Russian 
..whom  bin  countrymen  looked  on  a.i 
a  German,  while  the  Germann  consid- 
ered liim  a  Russian.     In  those  days 
'there  were  no  Stravinskys,  and  even 
Tchaikovsky    and  Rimsky-Korsakoft 
were  little  known. 

i  Rubinstein  unfortunately  took  M.^n- 
delssohn  as  a  model  instead  of  Li.szt. 
who  was  the  idol  of  the  progressive 
!Rus.sian.s;  and  he  tried  to  stem  the 
I  Wagnerian  tide.  He  bad  an  much 
genius  as  anv  of  the  Russian  com- 
posers, excepting  Tchaikovsky,  but 
he  did  not  have  the  patience  to  ii'  i- 
nesa  it;  hence  most  of  his  works  have 
fallen  into  neglect.  Unjustly  .so. 
Women,  .too,  as  he  used  to  .sav  whpn 
apologizing  for  the  flaws  in  Schubert  s 
larger  works,  are  not  perfect,  yet  we 
love  them  all  the  same.  v,  , 

The   "Ocean"   symphony,   of   which  l 
Stransky  and  his  men  gave  a  fine  per-  i, 
formance  yesterday,  illustrates  Ruhin-  i 
stein's   virtuej;  and   vices.      Nothms  <■ 
could  be  more  in.spired  melodically  or  s 
harmonically  more  stirring  than  the  ; 
parts  of  the  first  movement,  where  ; 
the     brass     choir     emphasizes     tlie  ! 
rhythms,  and  a;-^  a  whole  this  move- 
ment has  few  equal.s  in  symphonic  lit-  \ 
erature.    It   should  be   played   alone  j 
frequently.      The  adagio  is  excellent,  j, 
too,  but  the  third  movement,  which  is  j 
tar  inferior  to  the  superb  scherzo  of  . 
Rubinstein's    "Dramatic"    .symphony,  ; 
mars  the  effect  of  the  whole  sym-  j 
phony,  although  the  final  part,  winch  [ 
the  composer  intended  to  illustrate,  a 
triumphal  procession  of  Nf^ptune  and 
his  attendants."   has  .stirring  pages,  ! 
concluding  with   the   "Hymn   to  the 
Sea."    thrillingly     intoned     by  the 
brasses. 

There  wa.s  much  applause  at  the  end 
(for  a  Friday  audience)  and  the  con- 
ductor was   recalled.    Stransky  took 
onlv    the    four    original  movements, 
ignoring  the  three  others  w  hich  Rubin- 
stein su'csequently  added.  One  of  these 
is  a  .storm.    Strange  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  include  a  tempest  in-, 
the  original  scheme.    An  Ocean  syvn-, 
phony   without    a   storm    seems  like 
"Hamlet"   -without   the   prince.  But. 
Rubinstein  wa.s  not  much  In  sympathy, 
wMth  programme  music.  1 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


the  close  a 
the  front  to  ;o 

The  program  wtxs  toumv  up  c;  mj^v 
bv  Schumann  (the  "  Carnival  Pranks  ln| 
Vienna"  and  two  of  the  fantasy  piece.»,  r 
to  which  he  added  a  tint).  Chopin  (the; 
Baracarolle.   F   sharp  minor  nocturne. , 
a  waltz,  and  the  F  sharp  minor  pol-j 
onaise.  to  which  he  added  the  D  flati 
nocturne,  A  major  polonaise  and  C  flat! 
waltz),  and  a  group  of  pieces  by  him- 
self, under  his  own  name. 
-    It  would  be  repeating  an  oft-told  tale 
to  discuss  the  details  of  Mr.  Hofniann's 
playinf.    It  was  never  more  masterlj. 
K  certain  in  its  exposition  of  all  the 
nuances     of     style.     express  on  and 
planistlc  effects  dependent  on  a  com 
plete  command  of  eveijthlng  tl^e  Piano 
can   do   or   be  made   to   do.       It  was 
marked  throughout  by  his  Passion  for 
perfecUon  in  delivery  and  interpretation 
lind  by  his  complete  P°«^ess  on  of  the 
spirit    of    the    music    he  "ndertakes. 
Seldom  is  there  to  be  heard  so  fimi  and 
substantial  a  feeling  for  yhj'tnm  now 
oowerful,  now  delicate  and  ^rnp\\eii.  as 
is  to  be  heard  in  Mr.  Hofmann  s  playi^, 
..eldom  so  perfect  a  co.'n"^^"^   ol  the 
subtler  ranges  of  dynamics.    Above  and 
throuch  all  the  other  qualities  of  "Is 
piano  playing  they  cause  a  new  wondei 

'^V.tlTe^w'arr  ifiagniflcent  flow  of  ani- 

Schumann's"  stiay  in  tie  Austrian  caji- 
tnl  in  eaver  davs;  not  one  of  his  deeper 
works  but  rich  in  vivid  and  picturesque 
rggestions  In  his  Chopin  the  glowing 
beautv  and  spontaneous  flow  of  the  Bar- 
ca?olle,  the  uncanny  tempestuous  m  - 
pressiv'eness  of  the  F  sharp  minor 
Polonaise,  with  the  transporting  inter- 
mezzo of  8.  mazurka,  marked  the  high 
points  He  added  more  pieces,  of  ^hlcli 
Ms  overpowering  perfoi-mance  of  the  A 
majo?  PoUmalse  was  the  most  welcomed 

•'^So^'mu^c^i'lT  Mr.  Hofmann's  own  com- 
position tmder  his  own  "^me  has  not 
be^n  heard  at  one  time  from  Mr.- Hof- 
mann's hands  for  many  yea"„„^%,^« 
gave  in  his  concludnig  group;  Mt  B\nc 
the  piano  concerto  he  played  m  Car- 
negie"^ HaVi  years  ago.  The  pieces, were 
a  melodious  'Intermezzo,'  an  I"- 
'  Dromptu  '■  of  vehement  and  passionate 
'  Snfrit  8  delicately  embroidered  Ber- 
'  l?^ie.'"\nd  i'^ser  of  ••  Variations  anx 
v^ieue  "     There  was  nothing  lo  snow 

S^^l^he?^  ^^^^^^ 

S?-;ie^^^erlJ^^t^;^;^^^g 
DvSy  been  merely  the  splHt  of  the 
"tr>,ii.  HP  force  ;  a  gentleman  witn  a 
sUght  protrusion  of  the  tongue  into  he 
?hleli  bent  on  showing  that  he  could 
"  do  "  the  modern,  too,  and  do  It  veiy 

"^it'any  rate,  these  P^^i^^f^f Xrmlng  ' 
the  Hofmann   name   are  >^l,^^^ji^ll;^.:  ' 
evident  outcroppln|rs  of  a  ^'ell-df '"^^  i 
vein  of  melody;  influenced,  if  at  all,  by 
the  romantics  of  an  elder  day  ,  written 
with  inuch  skill,  persuasive  grace  and 
Tumul tuous  power.'^and,  needless  to  say 
with   the    oomplete.»t   command    of  tnc 
nner  and  most  characteristic  effects  of 
the  piano  •^he  "  Variations  and  Fugue 
are  ^he  most  elabora  te.   The  theme,  an- 
nounced by  the  left  hi'iid  alone,  a  preg- 
nant wid  significant  one,  is  treated  wit.i 
an  amplitude  of  fancy  and  «-^fertlUty  of 
invention  Uiat  bring  forth  so^ 

^",frrlrfedom"«iat  «ns  thi  pid  bottles 
the  torm  with  fiei-y  new  wme,  makes 
extravagant  demands  on  the  technic^ 
nowcts  of  ^he  performer.  Ajid  it  need 
no7be  said  that  Mr.  Hoffmann  Playe^ 
^th  bewildering,  with  dazzlmg  power. 


rrom  Ambroi.~e  Thomas.  Liszt,  Wagner 
ajid  Saint  Saens,  and  the-  funeral  march 
from  Beethoven's  "  Eroica  '  symphony 
was  played  in  memory  of  Mme.  Powell. 

Mrs.  CaDaway-John  Heard. 

Mrs.   Jencie  Callaway-John,  soprano, 

five  a  long  postponed  recital  in  Aeolian 
aU  yesterday,  when  a  large  audience 
heard  the  somewhat  elaborate  prograrvi 
to  which  the  singer's  nervousness  hard- 
ly permitted  her  to  do  jusUce.  Among 
the  more  ambitious  pieces,  selected  with 
evident  taste,  were  Handel  s  o^ftiy 
Sweet  lu  Lydlan  Measure."  Rubinstein  s 
"Spring  Song"  and  an  encored  Will 
•'  the  Wisp  "  by  Rudolph  Oanz. 


Henry  T.  Finck 
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Florence  Easton  as  Butterfly 

In   spite  of  the  small  but  vicious' 
lizzard  wWch  raged  Saturday  night 
tie   Metropolitan  Opera    House  v.-asj 
immcd  to  the^ doors  for  a  perform-, 
nee  of  Puccini's  "Butterfly,"  In  which 
'"■lorence  Easton  appeared  for  tho  frst 
ime  as   the  heroine,   Mr.  Martinclli 
aking  the  .oart  of  Pinkerton,  Mr.  de  | 
:.uca  that  of  the  .Vmerican  Consul  and  - 
Miss  Florence  Ingram  singing  Suzuki. 

For  Mme.  Easton  the  least  satisfac- 
tory part  of  the  opera  dramatically 
iii  the  finst  part  of  the  first  act .  but 
shg  sang  it  superbly,  even  the,  difficult 
and  trying  entrance.     She  is  rather , 
tall  for   the  part,   and    the  girlish, 
laughyig  child  of  fifteen  ia  a  difficult 
Impersonation   for  a  woman  who  is  | 
stately  rather  than  Japanesely  tiny. 
But  when  Butterfly  had  changed  to 
maturity,  a  woman  who  could  both  ] 
suffer  and  laugh,  she  was  both  touch- 
ing  and  charming,  her  scenes  with  the 
child   being   specially   moving.  T!ie 
suicide  was  quite  along  accepted  lines, 
very  pathetic,  a.s  it  must  always  be,  a 
loving  mother  giving  up  her  life  that 
her  child  may  be  better  taken  cari  of. 
Many  hearing.s  of  this  scene  have  not 
blunted  it.s  heartbreaking  effect. 

Every  one  who  knows  Mjne.  Eas- 
ton's  beautiful  voice  will  realize  how 
fine  her  singing  of  Butterfly  was.  "Un 
bel  di"  made  chills  run  down  one's  | 
spine,  nor  was  this  the  only  occasion 
during-   the    evening    when    listeners  1 
were  thrilled  by  the  loveliness  of  her 
voice  and  its  individuality.    The  aver- 
age high  soprano  voices  resemble  each  1 
other  in  timbre  as  closely  as  .so  many 
peas.    Not  so  Florence  Easton's.  Hers 
has  a  character  of  its  own,  quite  as  ] 
marked  as  that  of  Farrar's  or  T>es- 
tinn's,   pot  to  mention  other  voices  | 
farther  removed  from   present  day 

Mr.  de  Luca  made  a  syiiipathetic  1 
.  Consul,  while  Mr.  Martinelli  presented  | 
•a  very  Italian  picture,  both  vocally  | 
and  dramatically,   of    the    American  ' 
sailor.     Miss  Ingram  was  a  .sati.s£ac- 
tory   Suzuki.      The  halby  was  Imper-  i 
sonated  by  a  singnlarly  engaging  and  | 
i  smiling  little  one    who    kis§e<i    her  | 
.  1  hands  sweetly  when    .she    responded  j 
j  with  the  other  principals  to  the  cur- 


tain call 


/ 


.Josef  Hofmann's  Kecial. 
.Tosef  Hofmann  gave  his  third  recit.il. 
his  last  for  this  season.  In  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  under  the  circiun- 
stances  thrit  have  long  been  familiar  at 
his  appearances,  of  an  audience  room 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  a  platform 
crowded  with  listeners  up  to  the  bars 
that  kept  them  from  overflowing  upon 
th'-  piono,  innumerable  encores,  and  at 


Mme.  Easton  Sings  1 
"Butterfly"  Again  \ 

It  was  'way  back  In  1907  at  the  GarJ 
den  Theater  that  Mme.  Florence  Easton 
last  sang  Cio-Cio-San  in  New  York. 
She  then  sang  it  in  English,  as  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Savage  Grand 
Opera  Company,  when,  with  Elsa  Sam- 
sozy  she  shared  the  honor  of  introduc- 
ing Puccini's  little  heroine  in  "Madama 
Butterfly"  to  the  American  public. 
Mme.  Easton  sang  the  music  very  beau- 
tifully then,  and  she  sang  it  equally 
beautifully  last  night  at  the  Metropoli-] 
tan  Opera  House.  Indeed,  she  sang 
the  part  so  beautifully  and  she  acted, 
it  with  such  pathos  that  it  brought 
the  wonder  why  she  had  never 
sung  it  at  the  Metropolitan  before. 
She  gave  it  more  delightfully  than  it 
has  been  sung  here  since  Miss  Emmy 
Destinn  presented  it  five  or  six  seasons 
ago. 

Mme.  Easton  is  an  artist  who  de- 
serves more  frequent  appearances  than 
she  has  been  having.  Mr.  Martinelli 
was  excellent  as  Pinkerton,  as  was  Miss 
Ingi-am  as  Suzuki,  but  Mr.  de  Luca 
was  out  of  his  element  as  an  American 
Consul.  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  with 
spirit  and  authority. 

The  afternoon  operas  were  "Caval- 
leria Rusticana"  and  "Ive  Coq  d'Or." 
The  Mascagni  opera  was  sung  by 
Mmes.  Muzio  and  Perini  and  Messrs. 
Crimi  and  Chalmers,  while  the  Rimsky- 
KorsakofT  work  had  the  usual  cast,  in- 
cluding Mmes.  Barrientos,  Galli  and 
Sundelius  and  Messrs.  Diaz,  Didur,  Bolrn, 
Bonfiglio  and  Bartik.  Mr.  Bamboschek 
conducted  the  opera  pantomime  with 
admirable  feeling  both  for  rhythm 
and  color.  The  audiences  were  of 
capacity  size  at  both  afternoon  and 
evening  performances 


By  Richard  AlcWcfc  |[ 


j  The  Friends  of  Music 

1  The  .Society  of  the  Friends  of  Mu.si> 
I  gave   the   last   concert  of   its  pre^sen. 

season  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  bau- 
'  room  of  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel.  -Th- 
program,  like  so  many  of  the  society  f 
grograms,  pre-iented  matter  that  wa. 
doubtless  unfamiliar  to  most  of  tbotr 
who  were  present.  It  comprised  tb.^ 
overture  to  Mendelssohn's  youthful 
comic  opera  called  in  English  "oon  an- 
Stranger" -which  is  not  a  translation 
of   the  German   H*'*^ '  H^ama'tT^ta  ian 

-^j^^res^'-^l-^i^" 

and     ordieaCra.     Mr.  jsoaanan.* 
'*T^?program  cannot  be  called  excitlng^ 

among   the  classics 


Music  have  made.  ..Thp  Son  and 

'  s^Jrnfe'r^'  w;:s\°o^^»orT:?s^  |r"enll' 


Tribute  to  Maud  Powell's  Memory.  ' 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Gramercy^ 
Music  Committee,  an  audience  of  for-| 
mer  neishbora  of  Maud  Powell,  the' 
violinist.  Joined  In  a  tribute  to  her 
memory  last  evening  at  the  fifth  andl 
la.1t  of  the  Symphony  Society- s  i>cpular| 


fn^g%rc"  ldh'ood'V°happ7  hours.  Th.  , 
a"?a-originally  written  for  MT"e-  ^a  '',, 

trusting  into  b-^li^^;.'"^i,^'^,t^„"opcra  Tt^ 
from  some  "to  style  L.ars. 

comes  nearer  th;;  oi  ator  o  styu. 


'■vi 


Schumann'. 


t  few  yr:\- 


tUli.at(!ly    ImBginuUv.'.      llKre  ai<: 

ullfiil  pages  In  Schumann's  «oie, 
,ie  iiiispiiKCs  cliarHotcristIc  of  Ills  ro- 
iitlc  and  poetic  vuln :  but  not  niany. 
.re  aio  nioro  Hint  aro  plainly  dull. 
,t  jiluiw  tlie  viigiient-Hs.  the?  weeilcd 
irinallon  of  those  fatal  years.  Schu- 
iin  hiinsolf  thoucht  tlifi  work  wa.s 
e  ••  Parndiso  and  the  Fcrir  only 
nore  (iinnan  "  ami  "  niorfc  Povl"^'''- 
AT'  The  (lliKe-liko  choiu.'i.  with  .so- 
[nb  solo.  "As  lA-aves  on  the  Tree  : 

■^oru.^i.  "  O  Hle.ssLHl  Time,  reonll 
n'*thlnR  of  Schunianns  old  powjr 
Id  fendornc.^.-*.  Th,-  solos  are  rHnly 
lUful  or  especially  effective.  T  hey 
rJTiuns-  commend:. b!y  by  Misses  Mnne 
ndellu.<!.  .h  anne  Gordon  and  Marx- 
is  and  .Mes.'^r.s.  Rafaelo  DiaK  an(i 
ri'pchloBel.  The  chorus  was  ifrom  the  , 
trojiolilan  Opera  House.  ; 
Catalonian  Mn»lc  Heard.  j 

atilonl'an  citizens  of  New  Torlt  gath- ! 
(J  In  UirRR  numbers  at  the  Belmont  j 
eatre  y  cterday  afternoon  at  an  "  in- i 
ijurai  festival  "  of  Uic  •'National; 
faloiiian  Centre"  of  this  city.  There: 
le  Catalonian  songs  by  the  chorus  of  t 
Schola  Cantorum.  violin  .soloa  by 
Cugal  piano  solos  by  Pagulta  Ma- 
inierm,  and  speeches.  Mr  Kiu-t  i 
dndlc.    conductor  of  the  Schola  Can-  .. 

um  \viio  lias  brought  out  many  t.a- ^ 
loniin  ongs  in  this  country,  was  pre- 
nteU  with  a  baton  In  recognition  W 
^  work  in  this  difection  and  was  made 

honor.iry  member.  

Alisa  Tetrazzini 

line.  Luisa  Tetrazzini  and  Clarence  ■ 
itehill  gaw2  a  joint  recital  yester-  I 
afternoon   at   Carnegie   Hall.     It  , 
the  Italian  soprano's  second  ap- 
rance  of  the  season,  and  once  again 
brought  the  regi-et  that  the  op- 
tic sta^e  has  been  robbed  of  the  one 
oratura  singer  who  is  fully  able  to 
tain  the  great  tradition;  for  Mme. 
Uazzini  is  to-day  a  far  finer  artist 
jn  she  was  in  the  days  when  the 
.nhattan  Opera  House  felt  its  walls 
nd  outward  by  the  weight  of  the 
Dwds   who    shouted    ecstatic  bravas 
r  her  Lucia  or  her  Gilda.    She  is  now 
ee     of     the     exaggerations     which  | 
arred  her  art,  and  if  her  breath  is  | 
it  always  as  sure  as  in  those  past  > 
.ys,  her  medium  and  lower  tones  are 
finitely  firmer  and  warmer.  i 
Her  singing  of  the   Cavatina  from  ] 
iemiramide"  was  superbly  done,  as 
as    the    Polonaise    from  "Mignon, 
>ng  With  a  brilliancy  of  style  and  an 
idacity    of    bravura    without  which 
SlOtatura  singing   partakes    much  of 
le  quality  of  a  musical  mosquito,  bhe 
ad  one  unfortunate   lapse   from  the 
itch  in  h-    encore  of  one  of  John  Mc- 
lormack's   popular    songs,   but  aside 
rom  this  her  singrng  was  beautiful  in 
xecution  and  her  tones  at  once  limpid  | 
nd  filled  with  dramatic  quality. 
In  short,  a  great  voice  and  a  great 
tyle  is  that  of  Luisa  Tetrazzini. 
Mr.  Whitehill  was  a   worthy  com- 
anion,  and  his  singing  of  the  Credo 
ro:n    "OtcUo"    was    masterly    in  its 
hading  and  intelligence.    Other  things 
ar.    Whitehill    sang    were    songs  b.- 
Rachmaninoff,  Gretchaninoff  and  Clay, 
nnd  Walter  Damrosch's  "Danny  Dee- 
Leopold    Godowsuy   was   the  soloist 
ilh  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  the 
inda.y  concert  yesterday  (the  last  but 
110)  in  Carnegie  Hall,  i-laying  Liszt  s  A 
lajor  piano  concerto. 
U  was  the  distinguished  artisfs  sec- 
,d  appearance  with  orchestra  here  this 
ason  after  a  protracted  absence  from 
concert  field.    He  delivered  the  con- 
certo with  marvellous  tonal  finesse  and 
finely  polished  brilliance  of  style. 
The    numbers    for    weYw^tra  were 
Brahms's   second    sympViony,  Sibelius's 
tone    poem,  '"Finlandia,"    and  Grieg's 
Peer  Gynf  suite.  No.  1.    -^s  Usual  at 
these  concerts  all  the  seats  were  sold. 

In  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  afternoon  the 
.;ew  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wal- 
ler Damrosch  conductor,  repeated  the 
all  Wagner  programme  given  in  Car 
negie  Hall  on  last  Thursday.  Nine 
favorite  excerpts  from  the  master's 
music  drama.s  were  in  the  list,  includ- 
ing the  "Tannhauser"  bacchanale.  the 
"Parsifal"  prelude  and  Good  Friday 
music,  with  violin  solo  played  by  Crus- 
stave  Tinlot,  and  the  Ride  of  the  A^al- 
kyrs  froin  "The  Valkyr." 

Frlneds  of  Mnstc  Meet. 
T'le  Society  of  Friffhds  o£  JIusic  gave 
its  nfth  and  last  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Hitz-Carlton  Hotel  under 
the  direction  of  Artur  BodanzUy.  The 
programme  comprised  Mendelssohn  s 
overture  to  his  one  act  lyric  drama,  "Son 
and  Stranger,"  opus  89;  his  concert  ana, 
"Infelice,"  and  Schumann's  "Tho  Pil- 
grimage of  the  Rose."  The  singer  ot 
the  airia  was  :ii.=s  Frieda  IClink,  con- 
tralto. -  , 
The  Si-humanii  number  was  performed 
by  a-tjiorus  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  an  orchestra,  and,  aS  soloists. 
Miss  Marie  .Sundelius.  soprano;  Miss 
Jeanne  Gordon,  contralto;  Miss  Mary 
Ellis,  soprano;  Hafaelo  Diaz,  tenor,  and 
Carl  Scalegcl.  l.arMone.    The  score  had 


■  Uii:     i.>-n  ...i-Mllly  

it  wa-s  genoralls  well  performed.    A  Hel- 
ling to  Horn  s  fairy  tale,  text,  which  s 
of  littK-  vahj".  .Schumann'*  music  wlillo  , 
containing  many  pttKMagea/of  real  bCHUt.y,  1 
hear.s  the  general  mark  of  the  composer  b 
work  done  when  his  mind  was  no  onger 
virile  and  .strong.    U  was  interesting  as 
a  noveltv  and  the  BOclctV  deserves  pralbc 
for   hrlnging   tho   composition  forwaiU 
on  this  account.    The  audience  was  one 
of  tho  largest  .s-ct  .«een  at  these  concerts 
Miss  Katherlnc  Kymaii.  pl8nl^^t.  Ea^e 
her  lirat  recital  here  Vf^'''.''''''^' 
noon  In  the  Princess  Theatre.    In  1  or 
principal  nuimbers,  the  A  minor  raila- 
Uons  and   fugue  by  .^^^f,'^' 
Beethoven's  Sonata.  opu«  »0,  in  E  minoi.  . 
X  di^ilayed  an  admirable  schooling  m  , 
?  chnlc^  a'  good  piano  tone  >^J}^  ' 
intelligence     Her  style,  now  clear  ahd 
s  rS^omara.    will    no  1oul>.^^/"'«« 
and  thereby  acquire  ,moro  coloring,  bhe 
nlaved  with  a  freedom  and  solf-confl- 
dence  not  often  noticed  in  a  youns  artist 
giving  a  debv.t  recital. 

Mine.  Tetrneailnl  f*!"**"- 
Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzini  ajid  Clarence 


hi:]     r  ..ITl       ■III.  .r. 

•  oiiil  illed    thii  Hjpi<' 

.nil.-  ,    ,  ilio  faniDU.s  bai  i 

111',  Till. I   l;i.ii.i,   i.iio  was  awsiated  in 
;v  proBTam  by  Anna.  Fllzlu. 
\lr.    Kiilfo':!    admln-rs.    (1,000  strong. 
;iinit»;d   thcm.solvoM   hoarse   for  popular 

■  :  ■  orc.i.  among  which  Figaro's  air  fiojn 
The  Barber"   and    the    prologue  I" 

■  iViKliaccI"  neemi-d  to  be  tho  mo.st  li 
.Icmand,  though  tho  hero  ot  thr  evonlni; 
lung   ri  fus.-il   thom,   giving   Instead  hi 
"Mamli  l  '   battlehor:;'!  and  llBht  N' a 
poUtan  .'■■<ings. 
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Opera  Artists  Heard  in 
RomaiilicJVIiisic  Program 

A  program   of  romantic  muiic  by 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  wai  heard 
yesterday  afternoon  at  tho  concert  ol 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music  at  the 
Ritz    Tije  first  number  was  Menoels- 
Eohu's  oterture,  "Son  and  Stranger, 
'  played  by  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  orcheiitra,  conducted  by 
Mr.  'Bodanzky.    This  was  followed  by 
,he  same   compioser's   ana  Inlelicc, 
(sung  by  Miss  Frieda  Klink,  contra  to, 
'with  an  uncommonly  beautiful  voice, 
land  whose  singing  was  of  a  high  order. 
\Tho  most  important  work  of  the  B.ner- 
noon,  however,  was  Schumann  s  PH- 
jirimage  of  the  Rose,"  for  solo  voices, 

  .  xTr.vpmber      Her,  fchorus  and   orchestra.  Op/  112.  Miss 

odrome  laf^J^°™TBel  lag-  ^ario  Sundelius,  soprano;  Miss  Jeanne 
numbers  y<^^^Z^'^>.  °J^Z"  \  "G  and  bordon,  contralto;  Miss  Mary  Elhs,  bo- 
gio"  from  ■'f'<='""-«"^,"*V  "Migrin"!  Uano;  Rafaelo  Diaz,  tenor,  and  Carl 
Valse"    Vcnzano  "'^,,.,^-'1?^  not  1,  Schlegel,  barytone,  all  of  the  Metropol- 

polonaise.    Her  voice  and  '^'^^^^e    ftan  Opera  Company,  were  the  assisting 

'::TTxX'Z'^^^'^r.'oti.Ji.riistn.    reinforced   by   a   chorus  so- 


work  Her  colorature  display  .''as  fai 
frorn  satisfactory,  but  her  ^-"/'"f^.^.*^^-. 
erally  seemed  to  be  liked.  Mr.  Wh.te- 
hlU   with  his  familiar  art   sang  a 

group  of  songs  and  the  "Credo  from 
Verdi's  "Otello."  Pietro  Cimara  as- 
sisted at  the  piano  as  accompanist  £01 
the  artists  and  by  playing  a  solo 


lected  from  the  same  company. 

The  work  is  the  musical  setting  01 
the  following  story:  A  rose  longs  for ^ 
mortality  and  human  love.  Her  wish  is 
pranted.  and  she  is  given  a  magic  rose 
which  will  protect  her  from  harm,  but 
should  f;h«  lose  it  she  will  immediately 
become  a  rose  again.   Adopted  by 


v  Playing  a  soio.  \  Become  a  iubu  — 

„i-ht  in  "the  Hippodrome  Titta \„,iller  and  his  wife,  who  have  just  lost 
;  Jith  M  sVvnna  Fitziu,  soprana.  their  daughter,  she  marries  the  son  of 
Rufto  ^"•^'.J^^'f  -^ncert  which  was  at-  L  neighboring  forester.  After  experi- 
was  heard  in  ^  ^""^^ ViUing  the  great  Lncinc  human  love  as  daughter,  Wife 
'"^t^-^.L  and  also  600  seats  on  the  ^^d  mother,  she  puts  the  rose  in  her 
audltonuni  and  a^so  0  sang  an  Ichild's  hand  and  vanishes 

=«»ners  "Le  Roi  de  Lahore."      The  performance  was  delightful.  The 
air  from  Massenet  s  from  ;mtlc  wbrk  itself  has  manifold  channs. 

f^„e''>V.P  Miss  Fitziu  "  as  heard  in  the  '...^d  orchestra,  soloists  and  chorus  ft^l- 
^"""■^^  I"  from  "Pa-liacci"  and  other  'fiUed  their  respective  tasks  excellently. 
;umbe^.%ogether  the^  two^^^^^^^^^^^^  -  - 

a  duet  from  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni. 
Miss  Fitziu  was  not  in  a  very  good  vocal 


Miss  Fitziu  was  uu<.      ^  •-■■^  - 
condition,  but  she  sans  generally  T^  ith 
^p"r1      Of  course,  there  was  mu^'^  f  P; 

lp?ause  for  Mr.  Ruffo  before  and  after 

li  each  of  JiLs_ numbers.  _ 

Sympliony  Society  at  Aeolian. 
The  unfailing  ca'pacity  audience  fi'lled 
Aeolian  Hall  in  the  afternoon  for  Dr- 
Damro.s«h  and  tie  Ne^  Yoi'k  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  reward  was  am^ile 


MaBcagni  Sued  for  Delay 

In  Delivery  of  New  Opera 

ROME,  March  14.— Emma  Carelli, 
former  prima  donna  and  now  manager 
of  the  Costarizi  Theater,  announced  yes- 
terday she  had  begun  legal  action 
against  Mascagni,  the  composer,  be- 
cause of  his  failure  to  deliver  the  new 
opera,  "Little  Marat,"  which,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday,  will  no*,  Pre- 
sented for  the  time  being.   It  is  alleged 


Orchestra,  and  the  rewara  « <^^y'-   ^gntgd  for  the  time  being.   11  is  "f"? 
and  sustained  throughout  a  .ro^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

it  w-as  read  Waguepally  and  plaj  ed  w  U^^^  !  ^"tgnor  Soniogno.  a  publisher,  was  a 
a  s.pirit  of  <^-""*f«'"^'^;"V^'^^^f  Spar  f to  the  contract,  it  is  said  agree- 

asm  and  the  l^est  aWl'/^^'^'^^.^t  „ssSv^     ing    to   become    responsible   f  or  _  any 

hauser-''  (Paris    version.,  .^iPyf^.^^^'fJ^  l'  '^"^ 
front  the  second   act  of     ins^tau  ana 
Isolde  "  and  the  alDnce  of  tae  Appren- , 
t  ces  froin  -'The  Master^nget's"  rounded; 
out  a  stirring  first  half  .of .  the  list 
Gustave  Tinlot.  first  violin  of  the  or- 
UheCtra    plaved  the  Prelude  and  Good  . 
Friday  Spel   from  "Parsifal';  with  con- 
st mm  ate  "lirtisto-.  and  the  tine  concert 
finished  wth  "The  Dusk  of , 
Siegfried's  "Rhine  .lourney"  and  The 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries. 


over  in  uTe  ^^^'^  ^''^t  ioini 
^"'■'"r'l^v'Hrns  B'Irlh*  and"  Miss 
rpcital    b\  .v-e  waahmg- 

,Helen  Za^at.  do.^  n  at  the  V 

I?"  'rn's^de"l?table  chamber  music 
Frankos  'l^iecvaoie  Chris- 
concerts,  with  M>ss  v\iu  jjgbecca 
tie,  as  assisting  pianist  in  Reb.^^^^ 

r/fut^e^'in  ^u^'^en^tTayed  by  the 

^rml^oser^  ^^^J^I"  til 

The  Greenwich  ^'■'^^''^  or^„:qiov's 
third    of    TVIme.    Ruano    Bogislav  s 
\r  rpcitals  In  costume— a  .Baia- 
song  reciiajB  ~v.nsv  pianist, 


I    Raano  BogislaT's  Recilal 

Mme.  Ruano  Bogislav.  assisted  by  the 

fot^;"  eSrrifre ti::.-  oo^^^y  Triumphs  Ag«in 

with  the  pleased  audience  which  packed        jyj^jg^  BriUiant  ot  beason 
*v.^  little    theatre.     Traditional,    bcnp-  r^^nwskv  was.  the  soloist  at 

«ra    and  adapted  son.s  of        ,f '  .^e^^  Goioj.^l^^  Philharmonic 
(\,ssafk    Serbian.  Hunganan  and  llus-  yesterday     "        •    ^^11.    He  gave  an 
«irn  neasantry  wrf.l  sung  and  admirably  concert  ^tf'"^.",^f  iant  performance  of 
icharffied-by  the  soloist,  re.sulted  in  ^^/.^J/a 
one  of  the  most  interesting  .  and  en^er-  Liszt  s  secona  ^^tion    of  the 

i?.aining  programs  of  the  recital  season,  most  tr'Uiant  ^^^^  y^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^ 
\  Kwsn.  Paul  was  at  the  piano. 

Totraziini,  TItta    Ruffo,  Godo'.wsky 
and  Many  Others  Heard. 
There  were  many  concerts  of  S'erious 

wusic  yesterday,  more  than  will  p<?rhaps 

ot-ur  again  at  one  time  in  the  se.ason's 

r,  maining  weeks.     The   Sunday  night 

rogia™  at^the  .Metropolitan  repeated 


^^^^fprSram'w'as  made  up  of  familiar 
pJ^et.^Bi|hms;sSymph^^^^^ 


By  MAX  SMITH 

.il  i;ClAL   quadruple    1 

SL-nted  for  tho  toctiaftf  of  th«^ 
;merKency  Fund  of  the  ostabllsh- 
;.:nt.  ouened  yeeierday  iifternoon 

•lie  rl^;ut....nth  week  ol  llic  Metro-  , 
I  iilltan    Ojiera    Coinf ftny-*»-wi" 
:.ir>;e  au'lit  ncc  present. 

The  <.iil<rlttliimi:iit  enibr»c«a  tn« 
Kermessf;  scene  uom  "l''au«l.'  wiui 
OrviUe    Harioia   In   the   title  role, 
.Marie-     SundollUK     as  Marguerite, 
.Mardones  as  MephistopheWjH,  Wer- 
lenrath  as  Valentine,  Mary  I'-HI? 
.Sleibcl  and  Louis  U'Angolo  as  vV  ag;- 
11. r;   the  Mad  Scene  from  ■Lueia.. 
v.ii.ii    Evelyn    Scotney    as.  the  'le- 
ni.  nt(;d  lady,  and  (jlovanni  Mart  no 
as   Itainiondo;   .'<c.»no   11.    from  the 
second    a.(    of    "Aida,"    with  Kosa 
I'onstlle  as  the  Aeihiopian  heroine, 
AlHrararete  Matzenaiiei-  ub  Amneris. 
Kingston  aH  Radames.  Chalmers  as 
Anioiia.si-o,    Lidur    as    Ramns  ana 
D'Anffelo  .as  the  King;  and  hi^e  liisi 
:i.ct    of    ■•PagliaccV'    With  Claudui, 
Muzlo  as  Nedda,  CarUSO  as  Ganlo, 
Zanelll  as  Tonlo,  Bada  as  Beppe  and 
Laurciti  as  .Silvio. 

.Mlas  Ponaellc  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  Aida  In  Manhattan, 
Ihoug-h  she  had  already  sung  the 
part  completelv  In  Brooklyn,  and 
with  marked  suRcess  despite  a 
severei  cOld.  Miss  .Scotney  was 
hfiard  to  far  better  advantage  than 
at  a  Sarurday  night  performance  of 
Donizetti's  opora.  She  delivered  her 
difficult  florid  mu»ic  with  virtuoso 
skill  and  precision,  the  quality  of 
her  tone-production,  too,  Bhowing  a 
notable  Improvement  save  in  her 
highest  flights.  .  . 

.Hassenet's  "Manon."  repeated  in 
the  eveninig,  brought  forward  Uer- 
aldine  Farrar  t&r  tho  second  time 
thlH  Reason  In  one  of  her  bCBt  im- 
personations.   Her  principal  asBOc- 
iates,     as    Ijefore.     were  Charles 
Hackett  as  Oes  Grleux,  Giuseppe  de 
l^uca  as  L*sca.ut,  Leon  P..othier  as 
the  Count.  Octave  Lua  as  Ouillot 
!   and  De  Segurola  as  De  Bretignv. 
'   There  were  two  small  changes  in  the 
I  cast,  however,  Frances  Ingram  ting- 
1    ing  Javotte  instead  of  Cecil  Arden 
1    and    lyouis    D'Angelo    One    of  the 
I   (iufirds  instead  of  Mario  Laurenti. 
That   the  revival   of   this  opera  iS 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful offerings  of  the  current  year 
was  indicated   by  the   size  of  last 
night's  audience.    True,  one  misses 
the    fine    touch    of    Toscanini:  tor 
though    Monsieur    i.Volff  conduct^ 
with  ardor  and  with  energy  his  hand 
is    somewhat    heavy,    perhaps,  his 
Dutch  ancestry.    A'.,  any  rate*  there 
is  little  that  suggests  Latin  grace 
or  Gains  suavity  in  his  reading  ot 
til 6  scor6. 

But  the  production  as  a,  whole  is 
an  admirable  one,  and  not  least  be- 
cause of  the  individual  achievements 
of  tho  two  principal  protagonists. 

Miss  Farrar  Is  far  more  convinc- 
ing than  she  used  to  be.  he  is 
fascinatingly  girlish  in  the  first 
act  and  in  the  great  scene  with  Des 
Grleux  she  avoids  her  former  ex- 
travagance of  gesture,  pose  and 
mien.  Her  portrayal  now  rings  true_ 
Mr  Hackett's  impersonation  ot 
Des  Grieux.  new  to  the  local  public, 
adds  several  inches  to  his  artistic 
stature  and  goes  far  to  show  that 
he  is  heard  to  better  advantage  in 
French  than  in  Italian. 

In  the  "Reve"  the  American  tenor 
disclosed  again  la.«t  niSht  a  fine 
command  of  the  French  style.  And 
while  there  was  probably,  moie 
dramat  c  vigor  in  his  delivery  of 
the  "Ah,  Fuvez,  Douce  Image"  aria 
(ban  a  singer  trained  exclusively 
in  the  Gallic  school  would  have 
brought  to  that  famr;^r  r^vmher 
few  persons  who  heard  him  felt  In- 
clined to  complain  at  this  Infusion 
of  manly  feeling. 

De  Luoa  once  more  gave  a  capi- 
tal performance  of  Lescaut.  You 
may'always  count  on  finished  sing- 
ing and  act  ng  from  this  incom- 
narable  artist.  Once  more,  too, 
?)t. a  revealed  in  the  part  of  Guillot 
his  unusual  gifts  as  a  comedian 

The  "Cours  la  Reine"  scene,  dis- 
corded for  many  years,  was  im- 
nressively  presented,  thanks  not 
onlv  to  the  finely  trained  chorus  of 
Giulio  Setti,  but  thanks  also  to  the 
quaint  dancing  Of  Rosina  Galll  and 
her  ballet  in  a  sarabande,  a  pa- 
vanne.  a  minuet,  a  pastoraie  ana  a 
gavotte.  It  seems  regrettable 
though,  that  the  ifianagement 
should  see  fit  to  omit/the  tableau 
of  the  Hotel  de  Transylvanie  in  or- 
der to.  economize  tjime^ 


-     •  -     Vihplius's  "Finlandia" 
Srieg%  "leer  Gynf  Suite  No.  1  being 
the  other  numbers^ 


S„ndny  Ntgfht  Opera  Concert. 

Oratorio  and  cantata  reigned  at  the 
MeiroiKilitan  Opera  House  in  the  evening 
r      ,    „  „f  tho  cnstomarv  "opera  con- 


f  orn 
tour 

she 
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,^vo     favorite     worlcs,        G.al.iar  , 
i    -ounod    and    the    "Stabat  Mater 
1  Possint,  with  .Setti's  chorus  assisted  by  ^ 
U:undeliu3,  Ponselle.  Matzenaoier,  Jv..ngs- 
..uuu^.    ^,    j„_p,      vt  Aeolian  Hall,  a 
IZ^^onl  hou^e"  greeted  Conductor  Dam- 
,„srh's  second   performance  of  an  al  - 
\vaincr    pn"^-am.      The  Philharmonic 
f,tv  in  f'arnegic  Hall  turned  many 
I  ^^''av  ^hS  musi^'^for  the  day  including 
'Brahms's  second  sy7^P>^°"?;.  a^j^.a  con- 

.U^podrome    aft^i,  ^travelling    t^        ,  ^^o.^J^^^ 

Mi-gnon."    The  Italian  ,sing-^  encored  ropo^  «an  unde  ^ing  event  of 

I  inripcd  program. 


RECITAL  BY  RAYMOND  HAVENS 

Pianist    Plays    Schnbcrl's  Seldom 

Heard  "Wundcrer." 

Raymond  Ha\ens,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  The  character  of  his  programme 
was  generally  romantic  and  )iis  placing 
was  that  of  an  artist  chiefly  in  sjTn- 
pathy  with  music  of  what  is  called  the 
romantic  type.  His  central  group  wa.s 
composed  entirely  of  Chopin  numbers, 
but  in  his  first  group  he  followed  a  piece 
,hy  Rameau  and  a  sonata  of  Scarlatti 
I  with  nothing  less  than  Schubert' .s  "Wan- 
derer" fanta.i^ia. 

This  composition  is  not  heard  often. 
Pianists  neglect  it.  They  have  the 
choice  of  performing  it  as  a  piano  solo 
or  as  a  piece  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
and  yet  they  pass  it  b.v  for  the  sake  of 
extraordinary  creations  of  palpitating 
moderns.  The  "'U'anderer "  fantasia  is 
one  ot  the  tone  poems  of  the  piano.  anC 
for  tills  reason  Mr.  Havens  is  to  be 
thanked  for  including  it  in  his  list. 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not  impart 
mnrc  vitalitv  to_His  performance  of  it. 


r 
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-luin  til,, 
plira.siiig. 


atcnient.  pura.siiig,  breath  conj  > 
ri(J  the  stiggestioh  of  singing  a."!  | 
n.-\:<l  to  be.  1  I 

In    Aeolian    Hall.    Adole  Parkhur.st 


Fit  delicately.  Reflectively,  ana 
re  introspective  passages  with 
much    beauty.     But   ^^hen  tl^« 
breathed  gieat  ruaWng  flrafts  o£  out- 
door life,  the  voice  of  t:>o  open  road. 
Mr  liavens  found  a  Bingular.y  cramped 
utterance.     He  sang  o£  the  moor  ami 
mountain  as  might  a  scholar  much  given 
to  midnight  oil.     Yet  even  thus  Schu- 
bert's  tone   poem   had   value  and  the 
hearers   hung   upon    its    phrases  with 
manifMt  delight.    If  Jlr.  Havens  couW 
give  more  freedom  to  his  style  he  migiii 
bec-ome    an     interesting    pianist.  His 
fingers  are  nimble  and  his  tone  is  musi- 
cal.    What  he  needs  is  a  voider  range 
of  dynamics  and  more  confidence. 
"Wa/mond  Havens,  Pianist,  Pleases./ 
Haymond  Haven.9,  a  pianist  new  to 
Af  olian  Hall,  earned  a  welcome  all  but 
lawarcs  here  yesterday,  his  small  au-' 
nee  not  only  listening  with  plea-sure 
many  "  little  cla.ssics,"  but  remain- 
late  for  more.     His  most  striking 
rpipcc   was    the    "Tristan"  finale, 
ngfr  now  In  New  York  than  It  ha.s 
n  to  Mr.  Havens' s  public  at  Brown 
xcrsity  and  at  Dartmouth  College, 
program  numbers,  Schubert's  fanta- 
in  C  was  longest,  a  merciful  and  not 
"  heavenly  "  length,  while  the  well-i 
ned  toccata  of  Schumann  was  pre- 
!ed    by    John    Carpenter's     "  l-.ittle- 
ndian  "    and    "Little   Dancer.'  and 
(  jie  capital  Chopin   was  followed  bj 
IJszt's   "  Campanella  "   echoes  and  Al- 
kan's  novel  and  imitative  "  Le  Vent. 


There  was  much  to  be  thanltful  for 
I  the  niano  recital  eiven  by  Raymond 
Havens' vesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  i 
Hall.    In  the  iirst  place,  this  talentedj 
young  man's  aim  did  not  appear  to  be  ^ 
"tn  paralyze  the  audience  with  a  daz- 
zling display  of  technic,  and  his  pro-  | 
gram  was  not  of  the  cut-and-dried  va-  | 
riety.  Rameau's  "La  Triumphante"  and 
a  sonata  by  Scarlatti  immediately  put  ' 
the  hearers  in  an  -amiable  and  recep- 
tive mood  for  what  was  to  follow.  This 
■•eluded  two  tiuaint  and  charming  lit- 
nieces  by  John  Alden  Carpenter, 
ttle   Indian"  and  "Little  Dancer"; 

Chopin  numbers,  Alkan's  "Le  , 
ot"  and  Schubert's  Fantasie  in  Ci} 
.  jor,  which,  with  Liszt's  "Campa- 1 
I  11a,"  were  the  only  two  compositions 
af  mi£ht  have  .claimed  the  rank  of 
,t tie-scarred  war  horses. 
Mr.  Havens  is  exceptionally  gifted, 
■ply  musical.  His  technic  is  abun- 
nt,'yet,  as  it  should  be,  unobtrusive 
(1  used  only  for  purposes  of  expies- 
un.  His  tone  has  boUj  roundness  and 
nth.  He  is  a  poetic^interpreter.  It 
ould  be  difficult  to  sav  in  which 
Lisic  he  £ave  the  most  pleasure,  and 
(rive  pleasure  does  not  lie  within 
le'provrnce^of  eve_ry  pianist. 

Massenet's  "Manon"  received  its  sec- 
ond performance  last  night  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan and  brought  renewed  delight  , 
at  its  restoration  to  the  local  repertory. 
Massenet  is  the  Watteau  of  operatic  | 
nposers  and  "Manon"  is  his  master-  i 
:ce.    In  it  is  the  perfume  of  old  Ver-  [ 
sailles,  the  grace  of  an  aristocratic  age 
which  never  can  "be  again,  and  not  a 
little  of  its  silken  cruelty.    Happily,  the 
present    revival    is    in    most  respects 
worthy  of  the  opera. 

Mmc.    Farrar    has    always    been  a 
Manon  of  exquisite  grace  and  charm, 
I  and  last  night  she  was  in  better  voice 
■  ;;n  at  the  opening  performance.  In- 
:d,  her  Manon  ranks  with  the  best  of 
uer  creations.     And  then  at  last  the 
I  Metropolitan  has  a  Des  Grieux.  Charles 
I  Ilackett  is  the  aristocrat  in  figure  and 
I  bearing,  and  he  sing.s  the  music  with  ex- 
nuisite-  eenae  of  phrase  and  rare  di?- 
ti action.    Last  night  his  singing  of  the 
Reve"  was  as  beautiful  a  bit  of  vocal- 
-iition  as  New  York  has  heard  in'many 
,  season. 

Giuseppe  de  Luca  is  less  nappy  as 
Lescaut,  the  bluff  braggart  escaping: 
him,  but  Leon  Rothier  has  rare  dignity 
as  the  Comte  des  Grieux;  and  the 
smaller  parts,  and  notably  those  of 
Mr  Dua  and  Mr.  Segurola,  are  aU  we.l 
taken.  Albert  Wolff  gives  of  the  score 
I  truly  inspired  reading,  and  it  is  as 
luch  to  him  as  to  any  one  that  is  due 
lie  success  of  the  revival.  It  is  a 
uity  that  such  tawdy  scenery  should 
r.ave  been  furnished  for  the  Cour  la 
Reine  scene.  America  has  a  number 
of  young  scenic  artists  who  could  have 
given  this  scene  the  brilliance  of  set- 
ting without  which  it  is  feeble  in  ef- 
fect. 


soprano,  gave  a  recital.  She  is  a  singei  l 
with  a  light  voice  that  appeared  to  best 


"itii  u.  ii^uL  *iyy*3a,rea  to  Desi 

advantage  in  the  two  Moret  numbers; 
"Le  Nelumbo"  and  "Griserie  de  Roses.'l 


  — 

.Schola  Caiitoruni  and  n 
Symphony  in  Beethoven 
Society  Prograi^jne. 


i.  |jpea:nl  'to  '  -are..  \'>  hen  they  tore  the 
music  to  tatifis  ihey  received  pust  as 
much  applause  as  when  they  sang  it 
beautifully — perhaps  a  little  more.  And 
that  is  the  daily  story  of  opera  in  Italian 
in  this  town 


!  Beethoven -Association. 

The  ■firth  and  la.st  concert  of  the 
Beeithovea  iAssociation's  season  was 
given  la-st  nig'lit  at  Aealian  HaU.  The 
prosramme  was  not  so  ©ignificant  as 
several  iprevioiisly  Ihcard.  It  iwas  a 
pimsy  afTair;  a 'case  of  mixed  pickles 
and  "little  to'satrsify  a  sound  musical 
appetite.  The  tiinie  wa.s  wasted  in 
preparinij  such  a  ctiriously  monoton- 
ous scheme  couHd  have  teen  (better 


The  fifth  concert  of  the  Beethoven  As- 
sociation, which  took  place  last  evening 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  was  in  respect  of 
assemblage  of  forces  the  most  ambitiou- 
yet  given  by  this  unique  organization.  A 
choir  from  the  Schola  Cantorum,  an  or- 
]  chestia    from    the    Symphony  Society, 
'Sam  Franko,  always  at  home  in  con- 
ducting music  of  the  elder  days,  several 
i  soloists,  instriimental  and  vocal,  and  a 
:  programme  of  uncommon  yind  made  the 
entertainmen't   interesting   from-  beginr 
ning  to  end. 

Pianists  thunder  in  season  and  out  tiie 
I  Turkish    :Mar.  h    from    the    "Ruins  of 
Athens"  music,   but  last   night  it  was 


"L 


Otis  ^ireiiie   i.lilmu.  ^iw-*.^   ^^^^  — - —  |   Acnens     r  ...c---   

spent  in  the  xire.sentation  of  a  less:  U,eJ^r^  jj.,  jta  original  form,  together  with 
function  Btethovtn  iString  Quartet,  j  j  chorus 


a  concerto,  or  even  one  of  the  earlier 
svraphonie.s.  Snippets  are  hardly  i 
substitutes  for  the  best  Beethoven. 
This  practisfi  of  exhumation  toy  musi-| 
r-al  iinderbaJlomes  i>i  not  a  commend- ; 
able  one.  With  few  exceptions  last 
nii^ht's  ofEe:-iugs  sraelfof  the  lamp;' 
also  the  boiling  of  the  composers  ipot 

sm^t.  , 

But  the  audience  was  pleased. 
Eve,  y  one  ori  th<»  stage  looked  pleased,' 
so  there  is  nothiti.g  more  to-be  .said 
except  to  record  the  happening-.  Sqm 
Franko,  to  w.hose"  taste,  intelligence 
as  a  condiictor  and  interest  in  archaic 
music  -we  owe  so  much  In  the  past, 
conducted  a  small  orchestra  recruited 
from  the  Symphony  Society  and  a 
cliorus  eelected  from  the  Scliola  Can- 
torum in  three  numbers  from  the 
master's  "Ruins  of  Athens,"  mediocre 
stuff  -whifch,  if  signed  toy  any  one  else, 
would,  be  relegated  to  the  Hippo- 
drome. Saint-'Saens  has  made  an 
arrang-eitient  lor  piano  solo  of  the 
Dennsih  chorus,  and  Rutoinstein  used 
to  bring  down  t?ie  ho'use  with  his 
paraphrase  of  the  Turkish  march.  On 
the  cool  keyboard  these  toanal  com- 
positions lo.se  their  noisy,  offensive 
quality.  A  serenade  for  tlute,  violin 
,  and  viola,  ~  much  too  '  long  thougli 
pretty  and  artificial,  was  excellently 
played  by  Georges  Barrere,  Guistave 
Tinlox  and  Rene  Pollain.  A  rondo  in 
B  flat  majon  with  -w^hich  the  bu.sy 
finigersunith  Carl  Czeray  was  .said  to 
have  tinkered,  was  smoc'tMy  delivered 
by  the  orche.stTa,  with  that  sterling 
pianist  Rudolph  Gayz  at  the  piano. 
Rather  trivial  in  the  rondo,  the  music 
depened  ill  the  song  theme^  and  we 
heard  whirr  the  mig'hty  wings  of 
Beethoven. 

George  Humlin,  the  most  finished 
artist  among  conc'ert-room  tenors — 
and  he  has  few  equals  on  the  lyric 
I  stage- — sang  tlie  well-known  cycle, 
•'To  My  .Distant  Beloved,"  with  ade- 
quate sentiment  and  polished  style. 
To  which.-flpplaii.=e  he  responded  with 
-    encore.     The    exciting  evening 


of  dervishes.  The  choii 
orchestra  and  Mr.  Franko  were  cgn- 
cerned  In  this  performance.  Messrs. 
Barrere,  Tinlot  and  Pollain  played  the 
serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin  and  viola, 
opus.  25  ;  Rudolph  Ganz.  T,  ith  orches- 
tral aid,  the  rondo  in  B  flat,  and  George 
Hamlin,  tenor,  sang  with  Mr.  Ganz's  ac- 
companiment  ihe  six  songs  of  the  cycle  | 
"To  the  Distant  Beloved." 

The  cantata.  "On  the  Death  of  ai 
Hero."  for  soprifno,  bass,  chorus  and; 
orchestra,  was  rung,  with  Mme.  Julia 
Griffitl'!,  soprano,  and  Frederick  Patton,; 
bass,  as  soloists.  The  Kiiglish  version 
was. a  new  one  made  by  H.  E.  Ivi-ehbiel.i 
The  cantata  had  never  before  been  give^r 
in  this  country,  and  indeed  had  seldom 
►been  lieard  even  in  Europe.  Although  a  , 
youthful  composition,  it  .iuslified  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Brahms,  who  declared  thai 
"Everythin-g-  in  it  is  true  B.-^ethoven." 

The  wliole  of  tlie  concert  was  mcri- 
toriouf?.     Tiie  various  artists,  who  were 
as  in  the  previous  entertainments  mem- 
.  bers  of  the  organization  and  volunteers 
j  in  ithe  good  cause,  gave  themselves  to 
J^tlieir  labors  with  genuine  devotion,  and 
the  aud'ience,  which  was  large,  mani- 
fested   its    pleasure    by    frequent  and^ 
hearty  applause. 

TWO  SONG"  RECITAI^. 

Pedro  Giictary.  Si.ar.lsh  Tenor. 
!ai..l  ParUbnrst,  Soprano,  Sing: 

1  Pedro  Guetary,  Spani.=!h  tenor  aiul 
1  composer,  gave 


song  recital  yoslerca: 
afternoon  at  the  Princ«s  Theatre^  Mi. 
Guetary  sank  leading  rcl6s  fo-  ^'^^  sea- 
sons at  the  Koyal  Opera  at  C.ovent  Ga.  - 
den  London,  and  ho  0T.ce  sang  the  roie 
Tk^^edo  to  Mme.  Adellua  Patti  s  Vw- 
lllrfta'in  a  special  Pe^'-.foT^^^'f./L,,^; 
I  Traviata"  at  the  late  diva  s  ca..ae,  Oiaig 
iv'no<=   in  wales.    In  1894  be  was  with 

„.v...E,  ^^..^^   Metropolitan  Opera  Company  m  this 

has  few  equals  on  the  lyric  [  i  i,is  own  country  he  has  ;s- 

-    "  c^vedUoi-s  from  tl.e  King  ^^^^^^^^ 

fr,r  his  work  as  a  composer.  A  large 
and  interested  audience  heard  his  recital 
Mthough  his  voice  has  lost  its  natural 
fVe  hness.  his  breath   control  w.a^  ad 


GUETORY  HEARD  IN  RECITAL: 

Sang  Here  In  Opera  26  Year*  Kgo- 
TarUTinrst  Recital- 

r.-dro  G.  auetar>-  was  heard  in  a 
^ong  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
iTincess  Theatre.;  Thore  -were  tho.sr^.n 
■  ■..R  audience  who  had  _  hea.d  ^^r. 
.  Metary  in  opera  twe,ity-^ix  r^-ij^^j 

r'on.sidering  his  years  Mr.  (ruetan 
,  -  ■■,i'-->  !,.,n   was    int.-v--stuie-.    Indeed,  it 


!  closed  with  a  hitherto  unknown  can 
i  tata,  "On  the  Death  of  a  Hero,"  which 
enlisted  the  services  of  Madame  Grif- 
fith, Mr.  Patton,  and  a  solo  ciuartet; 
Is'ora  Fauchundi  Mrs.  Carl  Deis,  C. 
Judson  House  and  Kugene  Reed.  Mr. 
Franko  conducted.  It  is  food  to  see 
liira  again  waving  a  baton;  neverthe- 
less, we  can't  help  asking  "Cui 
bono?"  especially  when  Beethoven 
proves  a  bore. 

A4ele  Parkhurst  in  Song  Rei 

Adelc  Parkliiirst.  a  light  soprano-..  , ... 
a  voice  of  .some  flexibility,  but  a  sketchy 
■way  of  hurdling  at  a  bound,  so  to  speak, 
her  more  difficult  phrases,  gave  a  mati- 
nee recital  yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall,  I 
afisisted  at  the  piano  by  Francis  Moore. 
In  her  gentler  old  English  airs,  sh''  was! 
birdlike  and  graceful;  in  Spanish— a 
Granado.-i  Elegy-tlie  mood  was  less  suc- 
cesBtul  and  the  words  were  wholly  lost. ' 
\  French  group,  besides  a  song  of  the 
former  Bostonian  Rabaud.  contained 
two  captivating  bits  by  Moret,  not  more 
than  ft  quatrain  apiec-e.  sung  for  the 
flmt  time  here  and  quickly  redemapdcil. 

|»«dro  Guetary,  Tenor,  Pleases. 

j     Pedro  Guetary.  a  tenor  who  sang  with; 
1  PBjbtl,  it  is  said,  and  who  has  yet  at  l.is 
I  call  a  voice  of  bell  clearness,  a  style  of 
( eaily  prime,  with  the  quiet  manner  of 
riper  vears,  gavf  uncommon  pleaeui  o  in 
I  a  program   partly  of  hi.-f  otn  arrange- 
ment from  native  Spanish  sources  yes- 
ttrday   at   the   Princess   Theatre.  Be^ 
sides  rhvthmii-  Basque  melodies,  or  mod- 
1  est  setting.^!  of  Engiigli  ver.se,  he  san  aus' 
I  of  Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni  "  and  Han- 
del's   "  Ottone.  '      Arthur    Bauer  .alsQ 
played  the  einger's  piano  piece,  called 
"  Triumphal  March."   inscribed  to  the 
local  Hispanic  Society.- 

1  Adele  Parkhurst  Heard  in 

Song  Recital  at  Aeolian 
Adele  Parkhurst  gave  a  song  recital 
yesterday   afternoon  at   Aeolian  Hall. 
Miss  Parkhurst  possesses  a  light  voice 
,  of  considerable  flexibility,  combined  with 
taste    and    intelligence.     Beyond  this 
I  ,  luno  tn  rail  for  comment  in 

!  there  w^s  httle  to  can  lor 
appearance.     bhe  sang 


l-^^'e  "tvlo  of  the  songs  showec.  under- | 
l^dt^;^°of  the  voice,  « 

is^^:;:;p^y:.rA^^lf^-l 

1,,  -oaat  the  accompanist,  was  <.ntuieu 
:  also  ■was  uie  -         ■  ^    America's  I 

1  -The    Hispanic  aocieij 

-^'•r^r^l^Jl^^lht  the  afternoon  >^ss 
Adele  Parkhurst,  a  soprano  who  wa, 
he-t^-d  here  last  season,  offered  a  uell 
selected  programme  of  old  airs  and  songs 

sirable  musi_ca1  sincerity. 

3Ir.  Caruso  ana  Mine,  uarrien-j 
tos  in  Perfovmance  That 
Ends  St.  Patrick's  Day. 


I  her 


ran,  Ganz  and  Hageman.   ^ 


St.  Patiick  was  never  concerned  with  ; 
Italian  opera,  grand,  square  or  upright. 
None  of  his  disciples  who,  had  thron=eu 
Fifth  avenu=-^  in  the  afternoon  was  con-  ^ 
sp  cuous  in  the  audience  at  the  Metro- 
polUan  opera  House  last  night     ^et  in  , 
[he  emerald  isle  the  magic  spell  of  the 
Luxir  of  love  is  quite  well  known,  and 
ft  is  therefor,  remarkable  that  the  An- 
i  cient  Order  of  Hibernians  d^es  not  take 
,^|re    interest    in     "I^'Elisir  d'Amore^ 
,  which  was  given  last  evening.  Per 
ihaps  the  members  do  not  know  it  by 
'  that  name.  Old  Bushmills,  for  instance  - 
hut  the  subject  is  painful. 

The  singers  engaged  m  last  evening  s 
rerfoi-mance  had  nothing  of  the  old  sod 
to  recommenrd  them.  Mr.  Caruso  was 
T,ursu»r  of  the  furtive  tear,  Mme. 
BarWentos  the  representative  of  the  hard 
hearted  Adina,  Mr.  de  Luca  the  dashing 
and  irresistible  wearer  of  the  uniform 
and  Mr.  Didur  the  travelling  "o"or  of 
an  human  ills.  There  is  no  need  to  tell 
how  "  "V  of  them  sang  because  no  one 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

ELlSm  D'AAIORE'  had  an- 
other hearing  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last 
r.ighl."  .\  delectable  work  it  still 
is,  despite  its  old-fashioned,  almost 
infantile,  simplicity.  Donizetti  was 
a  melodist,  though  not  as  aristo- 
cratic a  one,-  nor  as  inspired,  as 
Bellini.  Some  of  the  melodies  in 
"The  Elixir  of  Love"  still  retain 
their  charm  when  they  are  weli 
sung.  'Even  the  ingenuous  fun  still 
amuses. 

Caruso  cannot  sing  the  part  oi 
Xemorino  nowadays  in  the  style 
which  the  composer  had  in  mind. 
Ver  Caruso,  no  matter  what  he 
&ings.  always  strikes  'nome.  No  one 
ran  resist  the  emotional  intensity, 
I'lie  concentrated  passion,  which  he, 
?.s  no  other  tenor,  can  inject  into 
his  tones.  This  he  did  last  night 
in  -'Una  furtiva  lagrima."  He  la 
amusing,  too,  in  his  portrayal  ol 
the  country  bumpkin;  a  genuine 
comedian. 

Mme.  Barrientos  repeated  her 
charming  impersonation  of  Norlna, 
and  she  sang  her  florid  music  with 
characteristic  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision. Scotti  was  the  Belcore  this] 
time,  a  suave  and  polished  sergeant. 
DIdur  as  the  quack,  Dulcamara,  and 
Lenora  Sparkes  as  pretty  little 
Gianetta,  complfetcd  the  cast,  with; 
Gennaro  Papi  conducting. 

Katherine  Ooodson.  English  pian- 
ist, devoted  herself  entirely  to 
Chopin  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  She  was  careftil. 
however,  not  to  be  too  generous  m 
her  contributions — a  wise  precau- 
tion, especially  in  a  one  composer 
recital.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  i 
performance  lasted  only  a  little 
over  an  hour.  j 

Her  selections  embraced  the  i 
Nocturne  In  G  major,  opus  .^7.  No.  j 
2;  the  Preludes  in  C  major  and  F 
major,  opus  28  Nos  1  and  23;  the 
Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor;  the  first 
three  studies  of  opUs  25;  the  Ma- 
zurka in  A  minor,  opus  17,  No.  4, 
specified  on  the  programme  only  by 
its  tonality,  though  there  are  seven 
Mazurkas  in  that  key;  the  waltzes 
in  C  sharp  minor,  opus  64,  No.  2, 
and  A  flat,  opus  42;  the  Ballade  in 
A  flat,  opus  47;  the  Berceuse  and 
the  Polonaise  in  A  fiat,  opus  53. 

Mme.  Goodson's  reputation  as  a 
pianist  and  musician  is  of  the  best. 
Truth  compels  the  admission,  how- 
ever, that  she  tailed  to  live  up  that 
reputation  on  this  occasion.  She  I 
played  as  if  she  had  been  neglect- 
ing her  daily  technical  studies,  as  | 
if  her  joints  had  grown  stiff.  Her 
technique  was  far  from  clean. 
There  were  many  slips,  and  one  or 
two  little  laipses  of  m'emory  besides. 
Often  she  seemed  to  be  relying  i 
mainly  on  nerve,  determination  and 
muscle  to  carry  her  through.  One 
felt  that  she  was  laboring  under  a 
handicap,  that  «he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish only  now  and  then  what 
her  Intelligence,  her  musical  sensi- 
,  bllities  and  her  artistic  taste  dic- 
tated. 

Mrs.  Goodson'*  Piano  Recital. 

Mrs.     Katharine     Goodson     gave     a  j 
worthy  piano   recital  yesterdaj^  after-  | 
noon,  the  program  of  which  was  made 
up  entirely  of  music  by  Chopin,  and  I 
some  of  his  most  familial-  compositions. 
The    G    major    noctmore.    the    B  fUt 
minor    Scharzo.    the    A    flat    Ballade,  j 
the  Bercense,  the  A  flat  Polonaise,  and  ; 
certain  percludes,  studies,  waltzes  ajid  i 
a  mazurka.    Mrs.  Goodson  phayed  with 
poetical  feeling,  delicacy  and  beauty  of  j 
tone,  and  gave  a  true  account  of  the 
.spirit-  of  .Oiopin  as  manifested  in  her 
program. ' 

Henry  T.  Finck  j 


Goodson's  Record  Recital 

Seventy  years  ago  Biszt  wrote  re- 
garding,  Chopin--who  had  just  died— I 
that  his  fame  was  not  so  great  as  jt, 
would  be  in  the  future  Yet  evetij 
Liszt,  one  of  the  few  who  fathomed 

I  the  artesian  depths  of  that  well  of i 
genius,  could  not  have  been  sanguinv' 
?nough  to  predict    the  pre8ent-di> 

'vogue  of  Chopin,  "the  supremo  poot 
of  the  pianoforte,"  as  Schumann  called 
him.  seldom  is  a  piano  rf^^tal  ^,voa 
without  a  Chopin  group,  and  aU-Chopin 
recitals  are  more  frequent  than  re- 
citals devoted  to  any  other  composer 
Katherine  Goodson  gave  one  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  .afternoon  and 
Guiomar  Novacs  will  give  another  in 
Uic  s^me  hall  on  Saturday  afternoon 
next  week— hrr  last  appearanca  her'?, 
alafl!  in  two  years. 

,  In  his  admirable  book  on  Chop 
I. Tames  Huneker  say-s  truly  that  in 
Chopin's  music  there  are  '"ai^y  PVe";: 
ists  manv  styles,  and  all  are  correci 
I  f  the^  are  poetically  m.usical  lopcK 
iand  individually  ^i"^'!^re."  The  S!a%  1  , 
'  way  of  playing  Chopm.  with  >ts  . 
i^morbidezza  '  and 

'not  the  English  way  of  Mmo.  Goon 
!  son.    She  plays  phopin  as  she  play-s 
:  . Schumann  or    Beethoven,  and  that 
'wav.  too,  his  music  fa-scinates.  Mm. 
Goodson  played  short  P'^ces  only-^ 
nocturne,  two  preludes,  a  f  hereo 

Pat  minor*,  three  '^f^'fl'^'';  »  ^5)  th- 
two  WMltz.-        halUide  (AW"-  ^, 


,.,,,,.1.  ^  ■     '  '  '■}'^  , 

ra."  dernnnclcil  al  tin  end  .or  Ihp  pt 
rimmp  II  liustccl  n  few  mInutt-M  1« 
uin  RH  bour.    ThafK  pood  p.sy.  holoj 

well  a-s  business.    It  Is  better  « 
',vn  your  Kiiests  riso  from  the  Inble 
islilne  tliore  had  hppn  morn  thaw  to 
,\P  thrni  depart  wiahinR  thorn  w&r 
spfclal  l<ind  of  sodi  mints  for  mn»\ 

Br  Richard  AMrick 


M„  and  Aiufirloan  »f>n«';. 
Tin-  (i.  inuiti  MOiiK*  «ho  siinic  In  >•■;"«  '«" 
tiai.sUllon».     Mmc.  riuuB«un  « 
had  somotUlnK  of  nn  acc.nl  f'"'  .. 

.wholly  liuVllleU.l-  1"  --r^,  ^Vrrt'u'r- 


The  Ho'iton  Symphony  Orchmtrn. 

Ttie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
lie  la«t  evening;  concert  of  Its  Noav  York 
ruson  last  eveninff  in  Caniegle  Mall.  It 
nukes  this  last  visit  to  Uila  city  In  Uie 
rildst  of  tribulation.  Some  of  tho  do- 
;ill»  of  its  trouble.^,  resulting:  in  the  dis- 
ilssal  of  Mr.  Fradldn.  the  concert  mas- 
cr,  and  the  retirement  of  a  number  of 
tlier  players  over  a  matter  of  dlBCipllnc, 
avo  been  published  in  dispatches  from 
toston.  There  is  also  impending;  a 
iirgcr  question  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  many  of  its  members  to  Join 
he  musical  union  against  the  -wishes  of 
lie  Tru.stees,  who  arc  carrying  out  the 
lolKy  maintained  by  the  founder.  Major 
llgeinson,  since  the  establLshment  of 
he  organization  thlrty-nlnc  years  ag;o. 

Some  of  ihc  results  were  apparent 
ast  evening  in  the  appearance  of  the 
iroheetra  con.«;lderKhly  reduced  In  num- 
aerS.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  first  vio- 
lins that  have  played  in  recent  sea.son.s. 
there  were  ten:  there  was  al.so  a  re- 
iuctton  In  the  number  of  second  violins, 
and  the  double  busses  were  .«lx  Instead 
3f  «lRht.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
unfamiliar  faces;  some  of  tiiem  were 
Raid  to  be  of  players  formerly  members 
of  the  orchestra,  recruited  now  for  the 
emergency.  The  concertmaater  was  Mr. 
Theoaorowicz,  who  h-^f.  >eoently  been 
Mr.  FradUin's  companion  at  the  first 
desk  of  the  violins. 

The  orogram  anno\mced  for  the  concert 
Imd  been  entirely  changed,  to  meet  the 
Wlgency  of  the  reduced  forco.-^.  Instead 
"  Berlloz  B  ■■  Fantastic  Symphony, 
Beetho\'en  s  Fourth  was  substituted:  and 
hi  plate  of  John  Alden  Carpenters 
■■  Concertino  "  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
with  E.  Robert  Schmltz  as  soloist  and 
the  overture  to  Wagner's  I' lying 
IHitchman."  other  pieces,  by  ^  agner- 
the  preUne  to  Lohcngrm.  A  Sieg- 
fried Idyll."  "  Forest  Mui-mura, 


from 


'  Siegfried,"  and  the  introduction  to  the 
third  act  of  "'  The  Mastersingers,"  the 
ilanca  of  the  apprentices  and  the  final 
passage  called  "  Homage  to  Han.« 
Sachs,"  from  the  same  music  drama- 
were  given. 

The  audience  was  ready  to  show  its 
sympathy  with  the  conductor,  and  when 
Mr.  Montcux  appeared  he  was  greeted 
with  an  extra  round  of  applau.se.  At  the 
close  of  the  symphony  there  was  an  en- 
thusiostlc  demonstration,  which  Mr. 
Monteux  desired  to  share  with  the 
players— and  none  failed  to  rise  to  ac- 
knowledge it. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  all  the  remembered 
qualities  of  the  Boston  S>Tnphony  Or- 
chestra should  be  shown  In  the  perform- 
ance. But  It  was  evident  that  both  con- 
ductor and  players  were  on  their  mettle ; 
and  the  performance  had  many  admir- 
able qualities  and  showed  the  fine 
musicianship  that  was  centred  in  that 
reduced  aggregation  of  players.  Of 
course,  the  volume  of  the  string  tone 
Was  not  there.  The  playing  of  the  sym- 
phony, however,  had  great  spirit,  elastic 
rhythm,  delicacy  and  finesse;  an  en- 
grossing performance.  And  if  tho  bal- 
ance of  tone  was  different  from  that 
fatmllar  to  concertgoers  of  these  days, 
some  may  have  consoled  them.sclves  by 
thlrUUng  that  it  was  nearer  to  that  of 
the  orcho.<tras  that  played  it  for  Bee- 
thoven in  1  .    ..  „ 

In  the  T,;.  lude  to  "  I^ohengnn  the 
dl\l!(lon  of  tlie  strings  in  the  .scoi  ing  and 
the  reduced  number.-?  available  for  the 
several  parts'  emphasized  somewhat  the 
last  in  volume.  But  the  '■Siegfried 
Idyl)  "  v&r  originally  conceived  for  a 
small  orchestra  and  loses  little  in  a  per- 
formance bv  one.  If  Mr,  Montcux's  beat 
In  certain  passages  was  a  little  rigid  the 
delicacy  and  poetic  coloring  of  tVie  or- 
chestra were  delightful.  The  audience 
was  cordial  in  its  manifestation  of  en-  | 
JonnitRt  j 

Kmc.  JuUft  Claossen's  Becital. 
Mm«.  Julia  Claussen.  mezzo  soprano, 
BOW  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Compftny,  though  not  of  late  often  heard 
!n  Its  performances,  ra.ve  a  song  re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hall  yestei-day  after- 
noon. There  were  Interesting  dualities 
In  her  delivery  of  an  interesting  pro- 
IfWin ;  chief  of  which  wasjhe  evidence 

Ot  a  genuine  understanding  of  the  es- . 
senttal  clcaracter  and  spirit  of  the  songs 
she  aong. 

Mibe.  f'laussen'8  voice  is  itself  not  oC 
remWkable  beauty ;  nor  does  she  possess 
8.11  the  graces  of  the  most  polished  style. 
*e  "  scoops  "  now  and  again  ;  now  and 
and  again  there  is  uncertainty  in  her 
intonation.  But  there  was  something  of 
the  necessary  sustained  style  in  Sully's 
"Bbls  Epais";  spirit,  though  not  all 
tlUit  there  might  have  been  of  polish,  in 

1 Scarlatti's  "  Gla  il.  sole  dal  Gange." 
I^e  'Vis  slngulaj-ly  successful  in  the  sus- 
tuUed  intensity  of  Brahms's  "  Sapphic 
<)d«,"  In  the  mischievous  spirit  of  his 
"Jblsappointed  Sorenader."  and  in  the 
•ttt&matic  vividness  of  Liszt's  "  Three 
wpsies."  On  tlie  other  hand,  her  vocal 
technique  did  not  serve 
Schubert      ■ '■' 


lie  Boston  Orchestra. 


Orchestras,  like  nations,  Aiie>  I'U-P: 
■piest  wtoen   Ihey   don't   waaU  tbelr 
doufl)tful  linen  in  public.   Thi-o-ugU  im) 
fault  of  Conductor  Piciie  Monteux, 
who  conducted  the  flfth  evening  .con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Syniipbonv  Orches- 
trii  at  Cai-uesie  HaJl  last  nig-ht.  he 
nd.<3  him-self  in  the  'ceutro  of  au  tm- 
m.u3ioal  TvliirlwinU,  "wliat  ho  would 
call  a  "tourbiUon."  while  tlic  racnac- 
insr  clash  of  "Dio  Wucht  am  IXlicim"  ^ 
drown.s  tho  mim-tial  meastirc.s  of  the 
"Marsella-isc."    Tbo  ostenvstb  c  reason 
givea  I'OT  t'he  recent  row  on  Boston 
The  musical  luuon;  but  the  tfunda-  , 
mentaa   cause   i.s   unbap(p;ly.   lacial  i 
di.-^sonancp.  So  the  famous  band  from  ^ 
Botiton,  wtoibed  of  more  tHan  a  tniru 
of  its  players,  limped  to  New^o  M 
yesterday  determined  to  play  if^  t^e  , 
organization  had  only  twenty  mem- 
bers, as  Manag'er  Brennan  put  it^  

After  the  defection  in  Boston  sorn^ 
old  members  came  forward  and 
among  them  were  Charles  Martm 
Loeffler,  our  leading  composer,  and  , 
Timotbce  Adamowski,  who  ofiered 
th^r  services.  Both  these  arUsts  weie 
first  violin.s  in  the  <>'^^!^^\'^^^^ 
Franz  Knei.sel  was  f^^^'^.'^'^ll^ 
and    Gericke    conductor.  Ajcadian 

days,  indeed.  ,     .  „  ,v,„ 

As  Mr  FradUin  is  .now  playing  the 
rofe  of  he  insurgent  Lucifer  his  seat 
occupied  by  Mr.  -^J^oaovo^^c., 
and  we  also  noted  the  veteran  MOlon 
celli-^t,  Alwya  ScTiroeder  at  n>s  ac 
cus mmed  sek  de«k;  M.  Longy,  oboist 
extraordinary,  whose  tone  resembles 
I  the  etched  line  of  a  graphic  ^"mposj- 
1  tion.  wa.s  like  thin  lire  as  it  nngea 
1  the  woodwind  choir.  fiddlers 
There  were  only  ten  first  J^ua'^'^s 
las  against  the  usual  sixteen;  ^^J^.^or.- 
;traba.ssi  were  reduced   o  six.   But  the 
demon   drummer,   huddled   over  hi.s 
kettledrums,  punctuated  the  sinister 
atmosphere  with  hi.,  subtle  tapi>m5^ 
Ah'    if  Vance  Thompson  liad  only 
1.een  with  us  to  pen  a  prose-<poem 
on  the  vastitude  of  s^Jence;  also  to 
give  Don  the  Marquis  (and  li«  pat- 
ents of  nobiUtv  date  from  the  stars) 
rchance  to  write  a  new  version  of 
Vow   to   hear   and    grow  anxious. 
There,  the  cat's  out  of  the  .bag,  a 
calico   caf,    full   ^own.     The  woivl 
"anxious"  libei-ates  our  pent-up  ncr- 
vousnell    Evcr>  hody  in  the  auaienc* 
was  ner^-ous.    Bomb  "'^trages  false 
tempi,  stopped  horns-stopped  by  His 
Honor— what    catastrophe    was  not 
pred°ctel?     And   -thing  happen^. 
The    on^hestra    ran    on  ^''^^-^teajn. 
thou-h    not    at    half-speed.  l^^aitie 
Momeux  stood  on  the  pilot  toox  and 
cheered  his  valiant  crew. 

would    be   idle   to   deny  the.t 
dvnamic  contrasts  ^'e™  C^^rcheJtra 
foundational   tone   of  the  O'^l^f^J^ 
seemed  to  drop  out  at  t^mes    But  the 
strings  were  plangent,  Tonal  EnlancA 
excellent,  considering  circumstances 
and  much  of  the  Playmg  not  only 
charming,    but    of    a    finesse^  Th. 
I  original     programme  ^-'-''^ef 
changed.    The    conductor  tempered 
the    wind    to    the    shorn  strings., 
1  [V.-ethoven's  fourth  .s^-mphony  and  a 
group  of  Wagner  excerpts  made  up 
an    interesting    evening.     The  las. 
I  matinee  of  the  season  here  occui-s  ,o- 
r.'orrow  afternoon  at  the  same  h^:l. 
Cheer   up.  Monteus:.     The;  musljfcal 
norld  will  not  allow  such   an  or- 
chestra to  perish  because  o't,'_ebell'°'; 
,r.  the  ranke.     There  's  alwaj  s 
^ood  fish  in  the  sea  a^,  ^^^^ 
of  it,  even  if  the  finny  tnbe^in  this 
ca.-=e  happens  to  be  "sacred  codfish. 
(Boston  papers  please^opy.) 

FARRAR  AGAIN  SINGS  ZAZA. 

Big  Crowd  HeTiTnnh  Performance  ; 
of  Leoncavallo's  Work.  j 

y,ooncavallo's    "  Zaza,"    already    an^  | 
nounced  as  an  "  extra  "  next  ''^e'^;  J^^^ 
performed  for  the  fifth  time  completing 
Us  round  of  the  subscription,   at  the 
Met^opoUtan  last  -.bt.    Mme  Far^ar 
I  in  the  Rejane-Carter  ^^^^'^^^f^^Xe^ 
'  sincerity,  not  to  say  ^/"'^°'^',,7^f  ""^  j^^^ 
many    companions,    from    little  Ada 
Quintana  up  to  Arden,  Howard  Egene  , 
Crimi,  Amiito,  Moranzoni  and  all  tli. 


i.i'illque"  of  HcciMi       i  ii".; . 

That  qmstlon  must  have  ruffled  '  ■ 
.■nuable  temperaments  of  many  »ubsci  Uj- 
(  CH  to  the  Boston  .Sympliony  roncurl.i..iH 
iliey    sat    In   tlieir  ae<»lii  ut   tho   (In. I 
I'hursday  evening  concert  of  tho  aea' 
ill  Carnegie  Hall  la»t  alight.    I'^io  \. 
types  had  melled  into  glowiiiK  aln 
of  glorification  whm  the  work  was  in 
i/crtorine<I  lu  Bo.^ton,  and  demiUo  "  ' 
fact  that  a  somewhat  wedghty  couc  !  i 
master    had    renialm-d  sltimg 
i'leiTe  Montcux,  condu.  lor,  cominaiKl'  .1 
tlie  orchestra  to  rise  and  iuicf  pt  the  I  lU- 
datlori.s  of  vulllvated  Boston,  tho  woiK 
,had  been  announced  for  rci>etltlon  b.- 
foro  tlm  niorcenary  children  of  -New 

^°Bul  witliout  explanation  It  vanishc.l 
inw  thin  air,  almost  as  thin  as 
,!ts  own,  and  In  Its  phico  the  astomsl  e.l 
auditors  .beheld  on  the  programme  the 
unfamiliar  B  fiat  symphony  No.  4  o 
Beethoven.      Nothing    fanuiatlc  aboUt 
thai.    No  witches'  SubbaUi  nor  maroli  to 
the  gallows   nor  any  Huggoslion  ol  a 
mystical   return   to   life.     Who  wriirs 
essays  oil  the  fourth  .«ymphony  n  ' 
No  one.    Yet  in  its  day  it  laiHcd  a  ■ 
pest  ill  a  teapot.    Weber  hew  into  a  .  .  - 
I  over  it.  wrote  stuff  a.nd  nonsen.se  about 
Uie  "no   ideas  of  -Mr.   ComiKiser  and 
prattled  ridiculously  of  Gyrowetz  and 

And  then  there  was  the  f^i'i^ou^  - 
figure  in  the  slow  movement,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  menial  keltic  drums  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  soloi..|ts.    Alany  ne 
things   have   been   writ  en    about  this 
.ymphbny.  but  one   feels  <'"-t'^»"  tha 
Boston    would   not   have   been  shaken 
to  its  centr.-  by  last  evenings  Pe'f« 
uicc,  as  it  was  by  tlie  Fradkmized  int.  i- 
DL'tation  of  the  "Fantastique. 

After  tho  Beethoven  there  jvas  a  row 
of  specimens  of  Wagner, 
prelude  to  "l.ohengrln,"  .Siegfried  Idyll, 
"Forest  Murmurs  "  and  bits  of  the  thi  1 
act  of  "The  Meistersingers."    The  audi- 
ence was  very  demonstrative. 
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.Mme.  Juliii  Cluii 
Willi  haH  appeared  u 
iT.d  ♦"hlearfo  opera.  <i.  '  i^  -i  '      ■'  ' 
.  Hal  lie.re,  gav  a  progrartitn"  of  nongn 
viHleiilay    aflemoim    In    Aoollan  Hall 
wUli    Bh'hurd   HuH'inan  at  tl        -  ' 
1 1.  I  K-i  ltal  wa«  heiii  fl  by  u  l.> 
.  rii  f  and  genuine  enlliuslasm  v. 
Iic  r  work  throughout. 

lli-r  programme  corutlBted  of  alra  by 
l>uMy,  Alewtandro  .Scarlatti,  Haydn  <ind 
Iteellioven,  songs  by  Herman  composers, 
liiduding  Brahms'.H  "Bapphlc  Ode,' 
inodcrii  ItusHian  songs  and  Scandinavian 
.•Lii.l  American  lyrlt-',  with"  Mr.  Hage- 
rrian's  "Do  Not  (Jo,  My  I.ovc.'"  Mme. 
("huiMfcn  sang  bitter  than  at  her  pre- 
vious appcaranc^n  here  In  recital.  Her 
Irjt  o  production  did  not  always  give  best 
lesulU,  ns,  for  Instance,  In  Rachman- 
Inov'ii  "Floods  of  Spring,"  where  tihe 
forced  her  voice  and  she  had  a  tendency 
also  to  sing  flat.  '  But  her  variety  of 
mood  and  spirit,  her  taste  and  Inlelli- 
gonoo  combined  with  fine  dramatic 
power  were  qualities  which  caused  her 
Kii:;ring  to  give  pleasure. 

,  CONCERT  FOE  HOMELESS  BOYS. 


,   her   well  In 

To  Be  Sung  on  the^  Water." 


two  dozen  of  them,  :«  ^ff  ^Jf^'^ol?'- 
serious  In  re-enacting  the  "'e"' '.. 

tie.s  of  Belasco's  "  behind  the  .scenes  _^ 
business    of    a    «o«etlme  Alcazai 

">^firia?er7nd'more';;S 
to  enjoy  it.  _ 


ice  was  very  ucmuiis....  ^   i  i 

Thirtv  one  members  of  the  orchestra  ■ 
v,.rc  absent  last  evening.    The  number  i 
,„  players  was  .seventy-two,  on  -J-  hasj^ 
of  ten  first  violins  and  six  <1""b  e  basses^ 
but  some  of  these  were  substitutes,   .r he 
missing  members  left  the  ouches  ra  Vu.- 
cause   of   the   discharge    of  PiedericK, 
Fradkin   the  concert  master,  for  msub- , 
oidfnat";n.    At  th<:  recent  Perfoniiance 
of   Berlioz's  "li-anlastic   Symphony     In  . 
Boston  he  refused   to  rise  when  M,_ 
Monteux  directed  the  .,rches  ra  to  stand 
in  acknowledgment  of  ■'^PP'''-"*,'^; 
era!  of  the  seceders  have  already  asked  , 
f^r  reinstatement,  and  W.  H.  Brendan 
the  manager,  said  last  night  that  a  . 
would  surely  do  so.    Mr.  Fradkm,  will, 
not  be  reinstated.  ^ 

JOINT  FOLK  SONG  RECITAL. 

George    Harris,    Jr..    Sings  After 

John  Poivcll  GiveH  Lecture. 

John  Powell.  American  composer  and  , 
pianist,  and  George  Harris.  Jr.,  Amer-  . 
?can  tenor,  gave  a  novel  entertainment  . 
vesterday    afternbon    at    the  Prm^^ss 
Theatre  before  a  large  audience.  Mr. 
Powell  gave  firet  a  lecture  on  the  sub- 
jeer  of  "Nationali.sm  and  Music"_  and 
following  it  Mr.  Harris  sang  a  list  ot  . 
songr    Mr.    Powell,   who   has  spoken 
here  before  on  musical  subjects,  gave 
his  ideas  as  to  how  a  "nationalism  of 
music'"  is  to  find  Us  origin  and  growth, 
n  America.     He  endeavored  to  show 
hi«=  hearers  that  this  great  factor  in  our 
national   life   cannot  spring   from  the 
Indian,  the  negro,  nor  as  it  were,  can 
it  be  mongrel  bred  through  our  people 
of    to-day,    which    came    from  many 
sources  in  Europe.    It  must  go  to  the 
mother  root,  which  is  Anglp-Saxon.  to 
1^,1"  Unid.  a.  countrv  one  with  us  always 
-jeals— to  English   folk  song.  Eng- 
lish folk  songs  Mr.  Powell  would  have 
sun"-  in  America  wherever  possible,  and 
by  the  cradle,  at  the  fireside. 
I     Mr.  Harris's  list  of  songs  comprised  , 
I  English  and  American  folk  songs  col-  , 
'  lected  bv  Cecil  Sharp,  Mr.  Powell's  ar- 
i  langements  of  "Seventeen   Come  Kun-  | 
day"    and  "O,  No,  John"'  and  four  of  | 
1  Brockway's  "Lonesome  Tunes."  j 

SKLAREVSKI  PLAYS. 

Pianist      Gives      Recital      Before  ' 
Large  Audience. 

\      \iexander  Sklarevski,  pianist,  g.i 
-  recital  last  night  in  Aeo.lian  Hall,  ilc 
i  .nresenteil.  a  programme  o*  broad  scope, 
i  U  consisted  of  Bach's  A.  minor  fantasy 
and  double  figure,  Beethoven's  32  vari- 
xtions  in  C  minor  and  groups  ■cf  compo- 
.sition,  one  each  by  S'chiabine  and  Li.'^t. 

nia  plaver  claimed  attention  for  'his 
I  > ,  i  lousness.  dignity  of  purpoe  and  cer-  . 
I  -    II  estimable  aocompHshments.   In  the: 
1,1  .-.-ic  mu.sic  his  delivery  was  generally 
1   ,,■  and  his  finger  work  sure.  Here,  as 
I     icr  numbers,  his  tone  lacked  .sonority 
I  lid  variety  of  color.   In  Chopin's  A  flat 
I  waltz  and.  A  fiat  .polonaise  there  was 
'Uome  poor  phrasing  and  insufTicienl  bril- 
'  M  ince    AM  in  all  he  eeemed  to  he  a  per- 
'I  former  of  intelligence,  but  academi  ■  in 
his  style.  He  had  a  large  audicn  ■ 

jjj^jeT^ssen  sings. 

........soprano  p"^- 


.'\llwH    Van   l-^mden   StUir»   nn<l  l,e<7, 

Mlrlni4;  Qunrtet  riaya. 

A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  New 
York  Home  for  Homeless  Boys  was 
given  last  night  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hltz-Carlton  Hotel.  Miss  Harriet  Van 
Kmdeii.  soprano,  sang  songs  b.v  }{ora- 
man.  Ifageman,  Itonald  and  J..aForge 
and  the  l.«tz  Hiring  Quartet  jilayed  a 
irvovement  from  Schubert's  rpiartet  in 
1)  minor,  also  the  quintet  in  E.flat 
ma.ior  by  .Schumann,  with  Clarence  Ad- 
ler  at  the  piano.  Before  the  concert  be- 
gan Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle  gave  a 
short  talk  on  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

  By  MAX  SMITH. 

AiULlA  CLAUSSEM  save  a  aong 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
\eolian  Hall.  Wih  Richard 
Hageinan  playing  the  accompani- 
ments on  the  piano  in  a  manner 
that  not  only  stimulated  her  but 
added  materially  to  the  enjoyment 
of  Uk>  iji-tr-..^--  ^e  sang  an  admir- 

aDly  selected  ana  irx^J*—  

gramme  in  French,  Italian.  Enghsh 
and  Swedish.  In  her  German  group 
she  employed  English  translations 
of  the  texts,  one  of  her  Russian 
centributions— Balaktrew-s  "Viens 
pres  de  moi "— sHe  gave  in  French; 
the  other  three,  by  Arcnsky  and 
Rachmaninoff,  in  our  own  tongue. 

Mme.  claussen  is  no  stranger  in 
this  city.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company.  She  has 
made  one  or  two  appearances  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  next 
season  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza  has  en- 
gaged her  for  twelve  performances^ 
Three  years  ago,  too,  she  was  heard 
here  in  a  song  recital,  t-ast  Sum- 
mer it  seems,  the  King  of  Sweden 
land  of  her  fathers)  presented  her 
with  the  "Jenny  Lind"  medal— a 
rare  distinction  granted  only  to  one 
other  artist. 

But  Mme.  Claussen  needed  no 
"reputation"  yesiprday  as  a  prop. 
Truth  to  tell,  she  e.  lipsed  her  own 
past  To  some  of  those  who  heard 
her  yesterday,  indeed-heard  her 
with  a  pleasure  th;.t  was  sustained 
at  a  high  level  almost  thr^^hout 
flie  matinee— it  seemed  as  it  they 
were  tn  the  presence  of  another 
personality,  were  listening  to  an- 

^EvWenUy    Mm^.    Claussen.  has 
I    raUo-i?^yr°;ilh  wen  e^-^it^^^d-rn 

melfow  resonance.  But  once  upon 
a  time  If  memory  serves,  Mme. 
ClauSen  was  pron.  to  force  up  her 
tones.  This,  happily,  she  does  no 
onger,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  she  still  inclines  to  fall  slightly 

below  the  true  .cv,or  Mearer 

Her  ones  now  are  ligher,  clearer, 
»ransDP-ent    They  seemed  to 
nlaced  on"  a  somewhat  higher 
'an'l    Yet  °lley  have  lost  none  of 

^L^in^ne^e^Su^rthg 

iB'lf  w°ould  ie^^Vtilc^u^^oTxpfr 

fSA^  -e  ='r^^ 

^''nVaa  not  so  much  Mme  Claus- 
sen's'lofce"  judged  purely  as  an 
r;^"uTrn"gSt^°tVar^ia"drhe^"re^crt'21 
rStn-riaT"raVh°e%Th'e 

^°^?iificance  which  she  gave  to  her 
'"\n?ensely°drimatic  she  was  at  no 

were  moments  of  impassioned  elc- 
^"-ce"^  of_  poignant  inten 


dience 


in  AC 


The  h'eaVt-strings  in  vibration. 
^C-^J^nc-e?ft>*!'^r  ;?al;rne"s's"^; 
ti"r;^^ple%.ol,uen"e^  hat  carried  home 
ft^  convincing  message,    m  tne 
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lMjHe,~the  dlg-nity.  the  artistic  poi.^e 
and  reserve  which  she  maintained 
even  in  gayer  moods,  she  reminded 
again  of  Lilli  Lehmann. 

Her  treatment  of  Brahms's  "Sap- 
phic Ode."  sung:  in  D  major,  was 
almost  flawless.  It  Is  difficult  to 
recall  any  performance  in  receent 
years  that  approached  so  close  to 
the  true  spirit  of  that  master  lied. 
RachmaninoflTs  "Floods  of  Spring" 
Is  probably  the  most  popular  and 
also  theee  "cheapest"  vocal  com- 
position of  the  Russian  tone-poet. 
As  sung  by  Mme.  Claussen— and 
here  was  a  bright  example  of  her 
art — the  objectionable  features 
seemed  to  be  eliminated.  Remark- 
able, too,  was  the  contrast  of  ee.v- 
presslon,  first  joyful,  then  almcst 
agonized,  which  she  obtained  on 
the  words,  twice  sung,  "The  Sprins 


111  lilt-  rMiiiiij;  .McNundiT  t^klarov.^ski 
was  heard  in  a  recital  i>f  piano  mn.-iic. 
He  i«  a  Uiis,'<ian  arli.st.  wi<lrly  known 
abroad.  A  native  nf  W  arsaw,  he  gnidii- 
aied  Willi  lioiior  from  the  Warsaw  and 
St.  Tctersburg  (.'on.scrvalor.v  and  has 
toured  witli  sucfc.'^s  his  native  land, 
Fiance,  fhina,  the  Malay  I'cnuisiila, 
Java.  Japan  and  the  I'hilippines.  Before 
oiilering  the  iniiKi<'al  profession  ho  was  a 
professor  of  inatheniatics.  At  last  night  s 
concerl.  his  American  debut,  he  disclosed 
a  well-rounded  tone,  skilled  .technique  and 
'  intclligenci  in  his  interiin  tations.  .\  bit 
I  too  precise  in  liis  jila.ving,  he  otherwise  is 
a  ihoroiigii  musician  and  scholar. 

He  has  been  suffering  from  tlic  shortage 
I  of  pianos,  and  despite  Jus  two  months' 
'  soiourn  in  this  counfr.v,  it  i.s  said  that 
until  a  week  ago  he  was  unable  to  get  an 
instrument  uixm  which  to  practice.  An,y 
shoi-tcoming.-.  in  last  night's  performance 
!  may  be  laid  to  the  piano  deficienc.y. 

Out  of  its  rocent  weitcr  of  internal 
JissenEions,  labor  troubles  and  threatened 
disorganization,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  last  evening  emerged  upon  the 
stage  of  Carnegie  Hall  decimated  but  un- 
daunted, scarred  with  battle  but 
triumphant  in  the  result,  the  best  that 
are  left  of  "the  old  guard"  and  enough  of 
them  to  play  a  splendid  concert  even 
though  vhc  onset  of  their  thinned  rauks 
seemed  at  times  -wavering  and  almost 
futile  in  the  mignty  tonal  massifs  of 
Wagnerian  music. 

Of  the  regiment  that  once  responded 
to  the  batons  of  Muck,  Rabaud  and  Moa- 
teux,  less  than  sixty  musicians  3ast  even- 
ing responded  to  the  summons  of  their 
conductor's  baton,  but  that  sixty  was 
made  up  of  artists,  evei\v  man  of  them, 
and  in  some  passages  of  the  oueious  pro- 
gram, notably  in  the  Beethoven  sym- 
phony  and  in  "Forest  Murmurs''  from 
"Siegfried,"  the  deathless  spirit  and  tlic 
unsui-passod  artistry  of  the  famous  or- 
chestra spoke  in  uni-orgettable  music. 

With  an  orchestra  not  more  thau  hali 
the  i-ize  of  the  days  of  full  membership, 
Conductor  Montoux  was  able  to  deliver 
the,  gorgeous  Fourth  Symphony  with 
amazing  iiower,  loundness  and  volume, 
<  xcept  perhaps  in  the  majestic  aud  over- 
topping finale,  in  wliieh  there  wa.s  evi- 
dence of  diminished  strengtli  in  the 
brasses,  the  great  strings  aud  the  per- 
cu.ssion.  But  it  was  a  lovely  perform- 
ance, tor  all  that,  played  with  impeccable 
sympathy,  clarity  and  unison  in  the  sec- 
iipd  movement  and  in  the  trio  and 
allegro  of  the  third. 

The  Prelude  to  '  Lohengrin,"  which 
began  the  second  half  of  the  progjam, 
led  the  gradual  way  into  mightier  ex 
,cerpls  from  Wagner,  and  never  wa.s 
there  better  reading  of  ""A  Siegfried 
Idyll"  or  of  the  third  act  of  "The  Mas- 
lersingers"  than  M.  Monteux  ga\e  to 
them  last  evening.  His  men  played  with 
the  zcirious  fervor  of  the  .splendid  musi- 
<-ians  they  are,  and  derived  many  glor- 
ious passages  from  "The  Daiicc  of  the 
Apprentices"  and  ''Homage  to  Hand 
Sachs."  The  tine  audience  was  gcneions 
in  its  applause  and  the  orchestra  re- 
.•^pondcd  with  splendid  sincerity  aud 
kpirit. 


Under  the  clrcumsiances  a  change 
of  programme  was  deemed  advisable. 
Beethoven's  fourth  symphony  was 
played  in  a  rather  dull  fashion,  it  must 
be  said.  It  was  a  little  surprising  to 
find  Wagner's  "Siegfried  Idyll"  on 
the  programme;  for,  while  that  piece 
requires  only  a  small  orchestra.  It 
needs  the  utmost  polish  to  bring  out 
its  ravishing  prismatic  color.?  and  sur- 
prises, also  a  more  elastic  beat  than  M. 
Monteux's.  Yet  the  strings  and  the 
horn  were  most  agreeable.  In  the 
climax  of  the  "Lohengrin"  prelude  the 
brasses  were  sonorously  impressive.  ' 
The  forest  murmurs  from  "Siegfried"  ' 
and  excerpts  from  "'The  Mastersing- ' 
ers"  completed  the  list.  It  is  hoped . 
in  Boston  that  the  seceding  members 
of  the  orchestra  can  be  won  back  on 
livable  terms.  But  Boston  needs  a 
Ma<cenas,  or  a  Medici,  or  a  Higginson, 
or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  him. 


Mme.  Farrar  in  "Zaza"  | 

Orice  more  using  Leoncavallo's! 
"Zaza"  as  her  vehicle,  Geraldine  Far- 
rar delighted  the  Metropolitan  audl-i 
ence  with  her  artistic  performance  ofj 
■^he  music-hall  favorite.  With  th^j 
usuA  support — Mr.  Crlmi,  Mr.  Amato| 
and  Mme.  Howard— a  support  whichi 
might  be  characterized  as  pleasing,  if! 
nothing  more — Mme.  Farrar  again 
made  her  audience  forget  the  thorough! 
banality  of  the  score  of  the  opera  with' 
her  magnificent  acting.  Inoonsequen-i 
tial  as  it  is  musically,  "Zaza,"  with 
Mme.  Farrar,  is  tremendous.  Her 
scene  with  Toto  is  well  known,  of 
course,  but  one  hears  less  frequently 
of  her  big  scene  in  the  second  act, 
with  Milio,  which  she  did  last  night 
with  all  the  charms  in  her  possession. 
Amidst  the  mild  maunderings  of  the 
orchestra,  one  wonders  what  sort  of  a 
spoken  Zaza  Mme.  Farrar  might  be. 


ning.     Both   tlie   suW-ribers,  hitheilo 
often  accounted  avti-se  to  serious  music 
drama,   and   the  cnfliusiaetic  gaJleries 
and  .standing  crovd,  many  of  whom  had 
■  waited  in  the  storm  for  7  :;;0  o'clock,  the 
(  advanced  hour  of  starting,  remained  to 
J  the  cioss  of  the  la.st  impree.slve  "  temple 
;  .scene."  a  few  minutes  before  niidniRht., 
Messrs.   Karrold.   "M'hitchiU,  Ar.enian,' 
Rothiei,     Didur;     Jlmes.  M.itzenauer. 
Gordo!i,  Sundelius,  Romaine  and  otl-.eit' 
appealed  as  before,  and  Mr.  Eodanxkv 
conducted.  The  Sngllsh  usjed  by  sevtraj 
of  the  foreign  artists  haa  improved.  As 
to   the   performance.   Its    moinents  of 
iny.s'dc  beauty  seized  tlie  imagination  of 
the  crowd,  vl.ich  asaiii  showed  a  desiie 
to  exprcs.s  its  appi-o'.al  ever,   at  those | 
points  where  applause  lias  alWi.vs  been ! 
baried. 

Another  '.i^yving  of  " 'Pn'.-fMhl  ".  pnd  i 
tl:lj  time  <l  mafin^e  out  of  the  reRuIar: 
.'ciies,  is  L;ndtra*oovl  to  be  planned  for! 
-'-J>1)1   3,   Good   Fr!da.\.  ! 

Oliver  Denton's  Recital. 

OU\ei  iJeiiton,  who  gase  a  piano  ve-  ij 
'■■ital  earlier  in  the  season,  appeared  J 
again  yesterday  aftei-noon  in  Aeolian  1 
Hal)  in  a  pletiaing  piogTam,  coriprisina  '! 
Beethoven's  ei  riy  sonata,  Oix  10,  Xo.  2, 

;?ongs   ■V,':t;.out   A'l'oids  "    and  the 
.--hHip  minor  echevxy  a  capilcoio  by  Mei;-  j 
rioliiiohn,    .Schumann's    "  Kturies'  S-m-  ( 
phoniques."   and  plecea  bv  Hutclieson, 
Scrlabine  and  Mber..^.  \ 

.Mr.  Deuton  has  ffc.r  ilit.v  and  power,  a 
viarorous  st.vlc!  tl-nt  does  not  yield  to 
s^ntlnentality.  I. or  i.s  his  facility  i 
alwa:  s  niai-ked  hy  complete  '  accuracy, 
lie  gi^'.  u  a  strong  .•?.-ic!  straightforward 
peifonnancc-  of  BcoHiovcn's  pen:; la;  and 
'-n  the  "  Sonpr-j  ','/l;hO'Jt  'WordB,"  by' 
Mondelfesoim,   ;'cur,d  expresrio:',  fur  .•■In- 

By  ,MAX  SMITH.  | 

BEFORC  an   audience   that  filled 
the  house  completely,  "Parsi- 


WBs  admirable,  and  notably  so  in  De- 
.busay's  I'etile  Suite,  arranged  for 
orchestra  by  Henri  Busser.  Mr.  Mon- 
teux is  entirely  at  home  in  the  music 
of  Debussy,  and  he  gave  the  suite  a 
graceful  and  atmospheric  performance-. 
The  other  numbers  were  the  overture 
to  Beethoven's  "Fidelio,"  the  Mozart  G 
minor  Symphony,  Borodin's  orchestral 
sketch  "On  the  Steppes  of  Central 
Asia"  and  the  overture  to  Goldmark's 
"Sakuntala."  t 

At  the  same  moment  Mme.  Germaine 
Schnitzer  was  giving  the  last  of  her 
three  recitals  at  Aeolian  Hall  and  giv- 
ing it  to  a  large  and  interested  audi- 
ence. She  played  a  progi-am  of  con-  ^ 
siderable  variety,  opening  with  a  ' 
Sonate  of  Parodies  and  following  it 
with  Schumann's  "Carnaval,"  Schu- 
bert's Impromptu  of  142,  Liszt's  Hun- 
garian. Rhapsody,  No.  9,  and  shorter 
pieces  by  Chabrier,  Brahms,  Rachmani- 
noff, and  Saint-Saens  Mme.  Schnitzer's 
tone  was  unfortunately  singurarily 
hard  and  lacking  in  variety  of  color, 
I  but  aside  from  this  rather  unexpected 
defct  she  played  with  a  good  deal  of 
1  sentiment  and  even  of  fire. 


fal" 


in   English    had   another'  | 


Julia  Claussen's  Recital 

Unlike  mcst  singers,  Julia  Claussen, 
the  Swedish  prima  donjia,  whose  oper- 
atic repertory  comprises  thirty  pares 
(including  Ortrud,  ICundry,  Briinn- 
hilde,  Orfeo,  Dalila,  Carmen),  and  who 
is  also  well  known  in  our  concert 
halls,  knows  how  to  select  songs  that 
are  interesting  in  themselves  and  do 
not  depend  for  favor  entirely  on  the 
way  they  are  sung.  Among  ths 
mastersongs  in  her  list  were'  Schu- 
bert's "To  Be  Sung  on  the  Water," 
Lully's  "Bois  Epas,"  Brahms's 
"Sapphic  Ode,"  "The  Disappointed  Sero- 
nader"  and  Liszt's  "The  Three 
Gypsies,"  and  there  were  other  things 
worth  singing. 

In  Schubert's  water  song  the  sing' 
er's  voice  seemed  somewhat  unwieldy 
and  worn,  but  she  made  delightfui 
mood  pictures  of  the  Lully  air  re- 
ferred to,  and  particularly  of 
Brahms's  "Sapphic  Qde,"  which  has 
seldom  been  sung  so  well  here.  These 
were  perhaps  the  summits  of  her 
achievement  and  artists  should  be 
judged  by  their  best  efforts.  . 


Oliver  Denton,  pianist,  gave  his  sec-  j 
ond  recital  yesterday  in  Aeolian  H.H1.  . 
He    began    with    Beethoven's    seldom  . 
heard  sonata  in  F  major,  opus  10,  No  ..  | 
This    worli    excited  no    inconsiderable  i 
comment  in  its  day.     Lenz  and  Marx 
wrote  some  ecstatic  things  about  it.  But 
It  seems  now  to  be  just  a  deliglvtful 
little  piano  piece,  characteristic  of  Bee- 
thoven's   early    period    and    altogether  | 
grateful  to  both  player  and  listener.  Mr. 
1  Denton  played  it  very  musically,  with 
(  sensitive  touch,  excellently  treated  ac- 
centuation and  a  general  charm  of  style 
less  easily  described  than  felt, 

Mendelssohn,   whose  piano  music  is 
neglected  by  most  perfoimers,  cont"b- 
'  uted  to  the  programme  three  songs  with- 
out words  and  the  "Scherzo  a  Capric- 
F   sharp   minor.     Schumann  s 


CIO 


Etud'es  "s>Tnphonniqu'es,"  which  stood', 
next  on  the  list,  has  certainly  not  been  i 
neglected,  but  has  been  treated  in  the  ; 
course  of  the  current  season  in  every  : 
conceivable  kind  of  style.  Mr.  Denton 
»t  least  treated  it  with  respect.  The  ■ 
Other  composers  represented  were  Ernest  j 
HutchesoD,  Scrlabine  and  Albenls.  | 

Violin  nnd  Piano  Recital.  i 

Adolph  Schmidt,  violinkst,  and  N.  i'al 
Peavey,  pianist,  gave  their  annual  joint 
recital   la.=!t   evening   in    Aeolian  Hall. 
They   played  together  Sylvio  Lazzari's 
interesting:  soTiata.  opuf  24,  and  Saint-  ; 
Saens's  work  in  the  ."ame  form",  opus  75. 
They  are  evident  y  players  of  serious  j 
aims,  although  their  ensemble  work  was  j 
without  finish  and  the  violinist  s  intona- 
tion  not  trustworthy.    Each  player  gave  j 
also  *  group  of  solo.s.     Miss  Frances 
Dana  was  at  the  piano  for  the  violin  j 
solos.  _   .  j 

THRONG  HEARS  'TARSIFAL.", 


L 


Henry  T.  Finck 


Boston  Symphony  Pluck 

Everybody  likes   pluck.     For  that  j 
reason  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  its  conductor,  M.  Monteux, 
were  stormily  greeted  when  they  ap- 
peared in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night. 
Reduced  in  size,  like  an  army  after  a 
battle,  the  orchestra  fought  its  way 
to  the  favor  of  the  audience,  af  usual, 
although,    of    course,    not    wltli  tne 
usual   approach   to   ideal  conditions. 
The  story  of  its  troubles  need  not  be 
told  again.    More  than  thirty  men  had 
been    dismissed    because    of  uruon 
squabbles  and  insubordination.     1  ne  ; 
orchestra  was  therefore  not  of  tne 
usual  size,  but  some  of  the  vacant 
places  were  filled  by  former  menibei-s  | 
of  the  orchestra  and  by  students  from 
e  New  England  Conservatory. 


hearing  last  night  in  the  Metro- 
poliljMi  (Opera,  the  east  bringing 
forward  once  ipore  Orfiville  Har- 
rold  in  the  title  role.  Margaret  Mat- 
Didur  as  Klingson  a  dnLeon  Roth- 
ier  as  Gurnemanz. 

While  the  performance  began  at 
7:30  and  ended  between  11;30  and 
13,  the  exa<ct  tinje  of  duration  can- 
not be  given  here.  A  reader  of 
the  American,  however.  Mr.  John 
F.  Grace  of  Arlington,  N.  J»,  who 
seems  to  be  considera'bly  exercised 
becaused  it  had-  been  underesti- 
mated in  these  colums.  provides  the 
information  that  aUowing  for  the 
intermissions,  the  matinee  of  Feb- 
ruary 19  lasted  exactly  four  hours 
and  twenty-three  minutes  and  the 
evening  performance,  on  March  10, 
two  minutes  longer.  This  be 
argues,  shows  that  the  "extent  of 
the,  cuts"  was  exaggerated. 

Of  course,  the  "extent  of  th«  cuts" 
had  not  been  guaged  by  time  (Mr. 
Bodansky's  tempi  are,  susceptible  to 
chajige).  'but  by  an  examination  of 
the  seore.  No  one  this  year,  even 
if  he  held  out  till  the  end.  has  heard 
tlie  "Parsiiial  '  complete^^y.  And  it 
se^ms  regrettalble  that  those  who 
would  have  liked  to  do  so  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  in  order  that 
others  iiiighL  see  the  final  curtain 
fall  and  go  home  laboring  undfer  the 
illusion  that  they  had  he^ard  the 
whole  work. 

But  Mr.  Grace  is  right  when  lie 
suggests  that  the  management 
might  reduce  the  disturbances  dur- 
ing last  acts  of  operas  if  it  pritned 
in  the  programmes  the  approximate 
tirxie  .at  which  the  performance 
would  end. 

Experience  has  shqwn,  to  be  sure,  3 
that  some  persons  always  W'iil  leave  i 
bejore  the  end,  much  to  the  aflnoy- 
'  ance  of  their  neighbors,  no  matter 
how  short  the  opera  is.  For  the 
sake  of  suburbanites,  however,  fear- 
ful of  mi.ssing  their  last  train,  the 
experiment  ought  to  be  worthy  of 
trying. 

*    *  ♦ 

;TTELEX  ZAGAT,  dancer,  and  Plans 
Barth,  ,  pianist,  gave  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Little  Theatre  at 
o'clock  their  pos'tuoned  demonstra- 
tion of  how  to  interpret  music  in 
the  two  ways. 

In  the  manner  of  Isadora  Dun- 
can, of  whom  she  is  evidently  a  dis- 
clp:e,  Helen  Zagat  translated  into 
suggestive  gestxire,  pose  and  move- 
ment the  essential  moods  of  music 
by  tahopin.  Bach,  Schubert  and  Isa- 
bel Swift.  Her  efforts  won  the  ap- 
proval of  a  small  gathering  that 
included  more  than  a  few_  of  his 
little  pupils. 

SHr.  Barth  provided  the  .piano  ac- 
companiments, fie  also  contributed 
two  groups  of  pieces  unembellished 
ck<i»'«ographic  euphemisms. 

Boston  Orchestra 
Is  Well  Received 


Its 


Fourtl-i     Performance     Greeted  i 
with  Enthusiasm. 

Par.-ifal  "  drew  a  full  house  at  it.<>  ' 
fourth  performance,  which  al£o  was    a  ; 
•::-:r,"i   time  in  tV:e  regulfir  opei.-»  .-•.i'o- 
.j..  viotion.  at  the  Metropolitan 


The  troubles  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
I  Orchestra  do  not  seem  to  have  affected 
i  the  number  of  people  who  in  New  \ork 
iwish  to  hear  the  famous  band.  Ihe 
1  concert  yesterday  afternoon  found  Car- 
'  nepie  Hall  crowded  and  Mr.  Monteux 
Seel  with  more  than  ordinary 
heartiness    Mr.  Monteux  has^  naturallly 


"Rigoletto"  at  Metropolitan 

Verdi  Takes  Up  Afternoon  and 
Evening  Program 

Verdi  took  up  the  day  yesterday  _at  | 
the  Metropolitan  with  "Le  Forza  del 
Destine"  in  the  afternoon  and  "Rigo- 
letto"  ■  in  the  evening.  The  former 
opera  was  sung  by  Mmes.  Ponsello  and 
Gordon  and  Messrs.  Caruso,  Amato. 
Mardones  and  Chalmers,  the  latter  by 
Mme.'.  Barrientos  and  Perini  and 
Messrs.  Hackett,  De  Luca,  Segurolaand 
D'Angelo.  Mr.  Papi  conducted  "Le 
Forza  del  Destine"  and  Mr.  Moronzoiii 
"Rigoletto." 


Germaine 

(•Jei'malne 
one  of  few 
abroad  sine 
for  a  cone 
third  and 
ye.oteida  y 
"  Carnival 
Schubeif.« 
rla.-s.sics  in 
sonata  of 
Chabrier, 
and  Liszt. 
Schnitzer  u 


  shorn 

.»r.rV,pqtra  vet  d'esplte  a  certain  loss  in 
?o"arreso^ance  its  playing  yesterday 


tempered   the  program   to  his 


Schnitzer'*  Last  Recital. 

.Schnitzer,  pianist,  who  was 
.American  artlst.s  to  be  heard 
p  the  war,  and  l.'s  soon  .<<aiiing 
ert  tour  of  Holland,  ffave  a 
la.'t  lecital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
afternoon.  Schumann's 
"    and   an   impromptu  from 
variations.     Op.     142,  were 
her  procram.  with  a  quaint 
Paiadies.     and     work.s  of 
Rachmaninoff.    .Saint  Saens 
Her  audience  recalled  \fi.<i.'< 
ntll  she  added  foui  encores. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  Bloch  Play. 

Alexander  Bloch  and  Mr.».  Bloch,  play- 
ing lespectively  the  violin  and  piano, 
tave  their  second  siib.xcription  proeiam 
ot  sonatas  last  eveninj  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  wOrks  presented  were  a  sonata  of 
Bach  in  C  major,  that  of  the  Belgian 
composer.  Cesar  Franek.  a  favorite  of 
late  years,  and  the  famous  "  Kreutzer  " 
.-»onata  ot  Beethoven.  


Symphony  Society 
Has  Good  Concert 
to  Close  Season 


Walter  Damroscli  Presents  In- 
teresting and  Excellently 
Played  Programme. 


The  final  concert  of  the  soHson  of  the  I 
Symphony  Society,  which  took  placej 
yesterday  afternoon  in  .Veolian  Hall, 
was  one  of  thn  most  delightful  oC  the 

•  entire  s-erios.  The  programme  was  ono' 
ot  excep'ciona!  chaarm,  composed  of 
music  simple  ia  its  character  and  gentle 
in  its  appeal. 

the  first  number,  perfonnoU  possibly 
in  reec-jnition  cf  the  advent  of  the  ver- 
nal period,  wa^j  Beethov<;n'.s  "Pastorril" 

«fmphony.     The    composition    has  not 

'  been  more  beai.tifully  playjd  within  tho 
memory  of  old  concerl  goer.'-.  The  or- 
chestral tone  v>'as  so  mellow,  so  trans- 
parent, so  tender  and  var'ed  in  color 
and  tho  accentuation  so  clelicate  anJ 
refined  that  the  entire  priiscntation  of 
the  familiar  music  was  as  rolished  an! 

I  elegan'i  as  anything  heard  from  any 
orchestra  here  in  recent  yc.'=:s. 

Doubtlessi  the  musicians  telt  the  call 
to  give  th^  audience  of  the'r  best,  since 
in  a  few  short  days  they  n  o  to  sail  for 
France,  I'ncre  to  begin  a  tour  such  as  no 
ether  orchestra  has  ever  undertaken  and 
under  auspices  such  as  nj  other  musi-  1 
cal  organizatioo  has  ever  enjoyed.  Per-  I 
Uaps  it  was  the  inspiration  cf  the  com-) 
Ing  venture  that  warmed  to  such  vital  i 
beauty  the  playing  of  the  t'vo  noctui-nes. 
"Nuages"    and     "Fetes,"    of  Debussv 
which,   with   the   "Perpetu'jm   Mobile"  j 
from  Moskowski's  suite,  opus  39,  formed  j 
the  final  group  on  the  pro.^iamme.  | 
The  soloist  was  Jascha  .Heifetz.  vio-  > 
linist.  who  was  heard  in  the  Glazeunov  j 

j  concerto.    He  contributed  ^  "Lrilliant  ex  -  j 
hibiiion  of  the  violinist's  art  and  he  was  ! 

'  enthusiastically  recalled  many  times.  ] 

I     At  the  clos^!  of  the  p.-inted  list  Mr.  1 


.■ISC 


and   ■  I'hc  HI, 11  Spiinjjicil 


lelta"  limy  JiiHlly  bo  appr.' 


1 3t  coiucil  of  the  f'uiopean  lour 
<  ..■  ]i\ucp  111   tlio  ni;iiul  Opera, 
,11  Jlay  4.    Tim  pvi  ,!ramino  will 
jjji  lioz's  '•'Bonvonuto  Colliiil''  ovci- 
leTi^c-Uiovoi'a   •'lOroloa''  symphony, 
hi'dV'    "Istar  '  vnrlatlon:.  .iiid  llavcV* 
.|,hiii:i  ft  Chlqc." 

llrniio  MoUci«  U»fH- 

.Moiaciwilsch.  plar.ivt,  gave  his 
piMiio  vccltal  yosterc^ny  attcniooii 
•posle  Hall.     Uc  'fftrcd  a  pio- 
ic  of  overpenciwis  proportion.'!.  It 
wilh  Schumanr'B  great  C  Major 
This     ■vvas     followed  bv 
■.s  variations  on  a  theme  of  Han- 
js  I'i ;  two  pieces  by  Debussy,  a 
In  K  rr.lnor  by  Cati.irc,  a  new 
let  Valsf  ■  by  Palmsi-en,  a  noc- 
;i  n-«»zurka,  an  ctudo  by  Chopin. 
_ierf3  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,"  ar-  j 
lliied  by  I.iszt,  and  the  h-.i'er  maL^ter'.^  | 

IlUOPancllJ." 

Mr.    Molseiwitscti's  performanc: 
^pt  praise  may  bo  clven.  and  the 
,lso  note<-l  that  Us  appeal  'to  .th' 
■.^  was  stror..,T  aad  continuous,  lu 
•St  of  his  iwo  prhulpal  number?, 
iiitaisv   oi"  ■Schumann,   he  played 
individnuiity    and    pootic  feeling. 
^    the  second,   the  variation.i,  lie 
tour  de  force  in  polished  tecimlc. 
clarity  and  dynamics,  while  the 
-  as  a  whole  showed  a  varleil 
nd  of  style.     Tie  id  not  a.  rich 
ot     and    ithis     lad;     could  not 
-erlooUed  at  times,  althoiigh  there 
always  ni:  understanding  of  piano 
and  fine  Intel. .gence. 


\  iTiorlci  n 
latiso  the 
and  in  \'.U^i 


■r».  th< 


L 


Henry  T.  Flnek 


at  Sunday  Night  Concerts. 

,  HI  seven  oiiera  ?tar.<!  at  the  .Mel- 
.n  and  four  tamou.«  piani.sts  at 
Ippodrome.  last  night  s  popular 
,v,^,s  atiiacted  something  like  9,000 
i^^ti,  to  wViom  they  furnl.shed  niusi- 
nrWrams  in  proportion.  The  opera 
se  bill  presented  Italian  air.«>  ot  Bel- 
,  .Ponlzetti.  Rop.^ini.  Ponchielli. 
oncav^Uo.  and  no  fewer  than  seven 
Verdi  alone.  Oi\ille  Hairold  cave 
.  "Vurtiva  Ijagi  ima  "  from  "  KU.<!iv 
•■  and  joined  wilh  Barriento.'. 
riordon  and  /lanelli  in  Oie 
tic"  quaitet.  Mmc.  Barnen- 
:i  was  from  "I  Puritani,"  and 
lieurd  were  Mnrie.  Rappold. 
KinR.^ton  and  Picco.  Mr.  Bam- 
,  conducted.  The  Hippodrome  s 
enllstrd  Ocdowsky.  LevitzKi, 
and  Kubin.<ilein.  ; 

N<H|k[  Russian  Soprano  Is  Heard. 

Rachinskaya.  8  Russian  so- 
lew  here,  sang  to  a  matln6e  audi- 
the  Princess  yesterday  manj 
airs  by  composers  in  her  na- 
S\ie.  wilh  some  already  known, 
ivj  .jijoni  Tschaikowsky' s  "J eanne 
Arcr  was  among  her  most  iuccessfui 
Dramatio  intensity  marked 
eslteor's  stvle,  -svhich  was  singulany 
fective  in  the  n\ore  modern  realism  ot 
otSorgsky  and  Borodine;  her  voice 
is^ne  of  power,  and  her  stage  pres- 
ce  <)f  winning  animation.  WeroU 
ickfrs^'jn  as9i.<5ted  as  accompaniKl.  and 
ilUp  t;ordon  sa^  e  piano  solos, 

—J  ^  ^         ,  ■  -  - 

famous    pianists,  Leopold 
Sodowskv.     Mischa  LevUzki, 
r   Rulblnstein    and    Leo  Orn- 
provided  an    interesting  op- 
nity  last  nlKht  in  the  Hippo- 
n'ot  only  to  distinguish  be- 
the  cliaracter  of  their  iiidi- 
pt  rformancea  but  to  comparo 
with    the    effect    of  records 

 ^at'd   automatically  by  means 

|)t-!aK^"Ampico"  repreduciiig  instru- 

•'       •    •  ♦ 

JNS  of' the  Sunday  "pops"  In 
„r  Metropolitan  Opera  Tlouse 
?tlreated  last  night  to  a  pro- 
lo  emljraclng-  exclusively 
music.  Maestro  Bamboschek 
Icharge  o  fthe  orchestra  this 
!  with  Maria  Barrientos,  Marie 
Jold.  Jeanne  GoTdon.  Orville 
Old  and  Messrs.  Kingston,  Ficeo 
EZZ%anelU  to  contribute  vocal 
Tits. 

BY  MAX  SMITH 

rHlJE  to  1MB  policy  of  presenting 
.'operatic  entertainments  of 
limited  duration  to  the  pub- 
ic, Kdward  Bowes,  managing  direc- 
or  of  the  Capitol,  produced  yester- 
l»y  aitehnoon  for  the  lirst  time  in 
•lew  York  the  first  act  of  Pietro 
'lorldla's  "Panletta."  The  cast  com- 
Tised  Caroline  Andrews  in  the 
Itle  rolo.  Cesar  Nesi  as  Don  I'edro, 
A^ilfred  Glenn  a.s  the  King  of  Cas- 
ile,  Bertram  Bailey  as  Gotnarez  and 
■VlUiani  Robyn  as  Cerda. 

It  Was  the  most  pretentious  offer- 
ng  of  its  kind  yet  submitted  to  pat- 
■ons  of  the  beautiful  theatre,  ibr 
'Pabletta"  is  "grand  opera"  in  the 
rue  sense  of  the  wor<l  and  the  per- 
oriUance,  thanks  largely  to  the 
'OUng  conductor,  Nathaniel  Finston 
''a  ptipil  of  the  composer,  by  the 
*'*y)r*»'ho  managed  <  horus  and  or- 
:hestrf  with  skill  and  enthusiasm, 
net  every  demand  quite  beyond  ex- 
>eotations,  even  in  the  imposing 
J'inalft — a  fiinely  wrought  piece  of 
^nstoble  writing.  Excellent,  too, 
*'as  Uie  setting-  painted  'by  John 

V  rioridia  is  onn  of  Italy's  most 
Uished  nniplished 
Bjt  ved  lon>i 


(    Caruso  in  "Le  Prophet e" 

When  Mcycrlieei '.1  "Ts«  I'roiiluVe" 
was  fii.sf  .sung  In  Paris  in  1M9  'I'hi- 
'I'liilo  (Jautier  pointed  out  one  aspec-i 
ot  that  comi>o,ser":  genius  which  U 
Often  ovorlookod:  "Plu.s  I'lntfirfit 
RC(5nique  est  vlf.  plus  II  «e  montr* 
|p:iand  mu.'slcien.  Son  talent  ,s>xalt« 
avec  la  situation."  The  coronntion 
jscene,  with  lis  brilliant  Brouping.'*, 
|pai-ticularly  boars  out  this  st^itcniciu. 
It  in.spiied  in  hini  music  which  ranks 
with  the  most  imiWHing  strains  in  the 
range  of  pre- Wagnerian  opera.  This, 
scene  is  in;i>;nlflcently  staged  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  last 
night,  once  more,  it  Impre.ssed  a 
densely  crowded  audience. 

Yet  there  were  factors  even  r/ore 
potent  to  please  than  the  sumptuous* 
spectacles  and  the  gorgeouir  orchestral 
music.  Caru.so  again  had  the  title 
rdle,  and  it  i,s  owing  to  his  superlative 
art  of  impersonation  aa  well  as  sing- 
ing that  the  new  vogue  of  Meyer- 
beer's opera  is  due.  He  was  in  good 
form  last  night  and  was  ably  assisted 
by  Mmes,  Matzenauer,  Muzio  and  MM, 
Mardone.i  and  Rothier, 

At  Aeolian  Hall  a  new  prodigy  of 
nine  years  inade  her  d6but  last  nig^it; 
Her  name  is  Mildred  Wellerson,  and 
the  audience  treated  lier  as  if  she  were' 
Casals.  Sandby,  May  Mukle  and  .sev- 
eral other  famous  'cellists  rolled  into 
one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  fial- 
tery  will  not  spoil  her.  for  she  seems 
to  have  real  talent.  She  has  command 
of  a  good  tone,  without  acidity  or 
lapses  from  true  intonation.  Her 
choice  ot  pieces  naturally  leaned 
towards  the  drawing  room  side,  but 
the  names  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Kreis- 
ler  were  on  her  progiVimme  too.  and 
she  was  not  afraid  to  tackle  so  diffi- 
cult a  piece  as  Popper's  "Elfentanz.  " 
She  also  played  a  lullaby  composed  by 
herself. 

Among  the  interesting  items  on  the 
programme  of  Frederic  AVarren'i 
third  ballad  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  ' 
yesterday  were  Mact)owell'.<?  exquisit** 
song  "Idyl"  and  a  group  of  Scotch 
folk  .songs  arranged  by  Beethoven. 
The  pianist  of  the  day  wa.^  Martha, 
Baird.  who  came  from  Boston 
pieces  by  Rameau.  MacDowell. 
(Hofniann  and  others. 


'3 


.  I' 
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lii>>i<>ii    l'lanl«('«  Krultal, 

,Mi».M  Martha  Band,  ii  Boston  pia/uNi. 
t.ive  a  recital  .veaterday  In  the  PrliuoH.s 
'  iieatre.      Her    proKranmie  contnliied 

■  mo  numbera  ofteti  heard,  among  Ihcni 
\  iiicent  d'lndy'B  "I'oeine  dte  Montatrnes" 
.'iid  Griffes's  "Kountain  of  Acqua  Palou." 
'i  liete  were  also  numbers  by  Ranieaii. 
Scarlatti  and  Chopin,  aa  well  aa  other 
'  omposere. 

MIsa  BaIrd  proved  to  be  a  player  wilh 
S'jine  good  qualities.  The  heBl  was  her 
lone,  which  was  musical  and  varied.  Hor 
icchnlquo  was  fluent,  though  not  always 
icrfectl.v  accurate,  and  her  rhythm  R«" 
V  ell  marked.  Her  Interpretationfl  showed 
understanding  but  no  large  resource  In 
,  olor  or  nuance.  Stio  was  hoard  by  nn 
audience  of  moderate  size  and  frIendK 
dieposltion. 


Martha  Balrd,  Pianist,  Applauded. 

Martha  Baird,  pla.nlst.  of  unaffected 
sincerity  and  charm,  had  to  add  recall 
numbers  to  a  program  largely  J<"rench 
and  as  largely  unfamiliar  yesterday  at 
the  Princes.'?.  Kxcept  a  brief  Chopin 
group  and  its  predeccs-sors  from  Rameau 
and  Scarlatti,  her  choice  of  music  was 
like  that  of  wildflowera  afield,  as  In 
d'Indy's  "  Poemo  des  Montagnes,"  Op. 
1."),  of  timely  open-air  theme.  There 
were  works  of  Dvorsky— who  Is  now 
Hofmann— of  Debussy,  Lladow,  Leschet- 
Izky.  C.  T.  Griffes's  "  Fountain  of 
Aqua  Paola,"  and  a  new  "  Melodle."  by 
Henri  Defosse,  on  Verl8.lne's  verse.s  to 
"  The  piano,  caressed  by  a  frail  hand." 
which  the  poet  heard  "through  the 
window,  open  a  little  on  the  garden."  ' 

Warren  Gives  Third  Ballad  Concert. 

Marjoric  Squires,  contralto,  of  <  onsld- 
erable  dramatic  as  well  as  vocal  power, 
sang  an  air  from  one  of  Donizetti's  for- 
gotten operas,  addressed  to  the  "  Adored 
Land  of  My  Fathers,"  among  the  most 
successful    numbers    in    Frederic  War- 
rens third  "  ballad  concert  "  at  Aeolian 
Hall     yesterday     afternoon.  Graham 
IMcNamee,  baritone,  less  at  ease  on  the 
1  stage  as  yet,  gave  airs  of  Salvator  Ross 
and  Carissimi,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  War- 
iren  were  heard  with  trio  accompaniment, 
played  by  Messrs.  Dittler,  Asenmacker 
[and  Erb,  in  arrangements  by  Beethoven 
jot  Scotch  melodies.  . 
Girl  of  Nine  Plays  the  'Cello. 
Mildred  Wellerson,  a  child  of  9  years, 
playing  a  full-size  'cello,  was  exhibited 
last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.    The  little 
girl  is  one  of  twin  sisters,  both  talented, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  mature  off  the 
stage.     She   was    accompanied    at  the 
piano  by  her  father.  Max  Wellerson.  Her 
mother  is  a  sister  of  the  violinist,  Ilya 
Schkolnik.  _ 

By  MAX  SMITH. 
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"Le  Prophete"  'was  repeated  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening 
in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of  large 
size.  The  operagoing  public  long  ago  de- 
cided to  add  John  of  Leyden  to  the  list,' 
of  roles  in  which  it  rejoiced  to  hear  Mr, 
Caruso  sing.  There  is  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  it  makes  no  difference  what  the 
opera  Is  when  the  famous  tenor  is  to  be 
heard,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  "Julllan," 
"Armide"  and  "Lodoletta"  are  cases  in 
point,  though  they  are  now  already  for- 
gotten by  most  operagoers. 

Mr.  Caruso's  impersonation  of  the 
false  prophet  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
gallery  of  permanent  portraits,  and  last 
night  it  was  applauded  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. Mme.  Matzenauer  repeated 
her  impressive  performance  of  Fides,  and 
Miss  Muzio  was  once  more  the  Beitha, 
while  Leon  Rothier  a>  Oberthal  ana 
Messrs.  Dua,  Schlegel  and  Mardones  as 
the  three  Anabaptists  were  the  oilier 
members  of  the  cast. 


Seven  Artist*  In  Concert. 

Frederic  Warren's  third  '  ballad  con- 
cert" was  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  ■ 
[Aeolian  Hall.    The  artists  wlio  took  part 
,iv\eie  Mme.  Olga  Warren,  soprano;  Mme. 
iMarjorie    Squires,    contralto ;  Frederic 
■y/arren.  tenor;  Graham  McNamee,  bary- 
tone ;  Herbert  Dittler,  violinist ;  Anton 
Asenmacker,  'cellist,  and  John  Warren 
Erb,  pianist.  Again  th.e  selections  in  lie 
piogramme  did  not  make  clear  whj-  the 
entertainment  was  styled  a  ,"ballad  con- 
cert."    Tile    list    included    the  allegro 
movement  from  Beethoven's  trio,  opus.  1. 
Xo.  1,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello  ;  Tosti's 
'  L'Ultima    Grise,"    for  tenor;   the  air 
"Adored  Land  of  My   Fathers,'''  from 
Donizetti's  "Don  Sebastiano, "  for  con- 
tralto ;    Carissimi's   air,    "Vittoria,  Mio 
Core."   for  barytone,   and  Ma<;Dow«ll's 
song,    "Idyl,"    and    Chaminade's  song, 
I  'L'Ete.  "    for    soprano.      A    group  of 
'  Beethoven's  Scotch  folk  songs,  with  ac- 
j  companiment  of  piano,  violin  and  'cello, 
j  for  soprano,   tenor  and  barytone,  was 
I  also   given.     John   Doane   was  at  the 
piano  for  Mme.  Squires.    The  audience 
was  small  but  it  seemed  to  mueh  enjoy 
the  concert.  '' 

In  the  evening  at  the  same  liall  Mil- 
dred Wellerson.  a  nine-year-old  'cellist, 
who  liad  played  here  before,  gave  a  re- 
cital. Her  programme  included  a 
sonata  by  Marcello,  Tschaikovsky's 
;  \  ariations  on  a  rococo  tlieme,  Jules  de 
i  Sweet's  concerto.  No.  2,  a  new  piece 
bv  Gregor  Sknolnik,  called  "El  Cantar 
de  lo3  Moros.''  and  a  manuscript  lullaby 
liv  herself.  I 


ITH  the  co-operation  at  th« 
piano  of  Cocnraad  'V.  '  Bos, 
invaluable  assistant,  Pcne- 
lope  Davles  gave  yesterday  after- 
noon, in  the  Princess  Theatre,  a 
Bong  recital  that  afforded  genuine 
pleasure  to  a  good  sized  audience. 

Opening  her  programme  uncon- 
ventionally with  Wagner  s  "Schraer- 
zen"  and  "Traume,"  both  given  iti 
English,  slie  further  presented  for 
hearing  three  "I>ove  Songs,"  to 
words  ot  Tagore,  by  the  Dutch  com- 
poser, Bertha  F.  Wegener-Koopnian 
— exceptionally  well  written,  c.t- 
pressive.  individual,  sincere  music—, 
a  group  of  Scandinavian  works.  Nor- 
wcgina,  Swedislrand  Danish,  all  de- 
livered in  the  original;  a  group  ot 
songs  iby  Borodine,  Poldowski  and 
Tremisot.  sung  in  P'rench,  and, 
finally,  a  group  in  English  by 
nuisician.s  living  in  America. 

Miss  Davies  has  a  voice  that  may 
be  described  as  a  lyric  mezzo- 
soprano.  It  la  a  voice  of  tine,  quai- 
ii.v,  by  no  means  heavy  yet  warmly 
appealing  and  expressive. 

But  it  was  not  iier  voice  alone, 
considered  as  a  pleasing  instrument, 
that  gave  satisfaction  yesterday. 
Jtier  grasp  of  the  Intentions  of  poet 
and  composer  and  her  success  in 
coiiVfving  it  to  the  listener  ma- 
t.^riallv  aided  by  excellent  diction. 
Btamped  her  as  an  artist  far  above 
the  average.  ^ 

Miss  Davies  has  the  power  that  so 
many  singers  who  elect  to  give  song 
recilais  lack;  the  power  of  import- 
in"  to  her  tones  the  eomtional  color 
which  the  character  of  music  and 
words  require.  She  is  not  only  a 
vocalist,  .but  a  genuine  intenpreter. 
•    •  • 

EDNA  MAMPELL  also  has  a  good 
voice,  as  she  disclosed  at  her 
matinee  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall,  with 
another  expert  accompanist,  Richard 
fHageman.  colla'borating.  Like  so 
many  contraltos,  however,  she  is 
prone  .to  engulf  her  tones  in  her 
throat,  which  accounts  in  a  measure, 
no  doubt,  lor  her  muffled  and  indis- 
tinct diction. 

The  shortcomings  of  her  diction, 
whether  in  English.  Italian  or 
].'rencn,  interfered  tnaterlaUy  yes- 
f.^rday  with  the  en.ioyment  of  her 
listeners.  It  was  difficult  to  under- 
-;iand  completely  a  single  line. 

I  oUowing  traditions.  Miss  Mam- 
l  opened  her  recital  with  selec- 
tions of  Gluck,  Paisiello,  Handel  and 
Vivaldi.  Her  programme  en^braced 
songs  by  Franz,  Jensen  and  Sctiu- 
mann-  H.y  Duparc,  Siraud.  I»oldowskl, 
Chausson  and  Deoussy,  and  iby 
O^effler.  Carpenter,  Glass,  Ireland 
and  El  gar. 


L 


Henry  T.  Flock 


Victor  Harris's  Choir 

So  fur  as  the  public  at  large  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  much  fewer  oupor- 
tunllles  In  this  city  to  hear  good  cho- 
ral music  than  orchestral  concerts,  of 
which  there  is  a  superabundance.  But 
there  arc  clubs  'he  members  of  which 
enjoy  choral  treats  denied  to  outsideiH 
unleM.s  they  are  lucky  enough  to  get 
a  per.sonai  Invitation.  Preeminent 
among  Ihe.so  private  choral  organiza- 
tions is  tlie  St.  Cecilia  Club,  of  which 
Victor  Harris  has  been  the  conductor 
since  lifOi!. 

Mr.  Harris  learned  the  art  of  con- 
ducting from  the  greatest  master  of 
this  art  America  has  ever  known, 
Anton  Seidl,  whom  he  often  assisted 
after  he  had  learned  how  to  wield  the 
baton.  From  Seldl  he  also  learned 
how  to  handle  a  choru.s — do  you  re- 
call the  thrilling  choral  effects  under 
Seldl  in  Wagner's  "Meistersinger," 
for  exaniple'.'  There  never  was  a  bet- 
ter accompanist  for  .singers  here  than 
Mr.  Harris.  He  knows  all  the  secrets 
of  the  voice,  having  composed  over  a 
himdred  songs;  also,  a  number  of 
choruses  for  women's,  men'.s  and 
mixed  voices.  The  orchestral  con- 
ductors of  the  city,  when  they  need 
help  in  a  choral  symphony,  are  more 
apt  to  engage  Mr.  Harris'a  St.  Cecilia 
Choir  than  any  other. 

Tjast  night  the  ballroom  of  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria was  crowded  with  the 
associate  members  of  the  club  and 
their  friends,  who  enjoyed  a  concert 
which  de.serves  public  comment  be- 
cause the  programme  included  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  novelties  one  has  no 
chance  to  hoar  elsewhere.  Among 
them  was  a  beautiful  .sonnet,  "AVhen 
to  Soft  Sleep,"  by  the  late  Edward 
Horsman,  written  for  this  club  shortly 
before  his  deatJi — a  number  that  made 
one  regret  once  more  the  premature 
death  of  thLs  very-  promising  com- 
poser. There  was  a  number,  "The 
Pa.ssing  Hour,"  which  made  one  glad 
tliat  its  American  composer,  Walter 
Kramer,  is  young  and  in  the  best  of 
health. 

"Victor  Harris  was  a  tlilrd  American 
represented  by  pieces  composed  for  the 
club;  one,  "Night  and  the  Curtains 
Drawn,"  in  which  tlie  music  fits  the 
words  like  a  glove — and  what  richnasa 
in  the  line  "we  sit  alone";  the  other, 
an  "Invocation  to  St.  Cecilia,"  which 
is  a  masterpiece  of  choral  writing, 
showing  what  a  ravishing  variety  of 
tint.s  can  be  produced  with  the  sln«- 
plest  means.  In  the  last  verse  a  thrill- 
ing churchly  effect  is  produced  by  the 
addition  of  the  swelling  tones  of  an 
organ. 

Poldoni's  "L'Heuro  Exquise,"  which 
might  be  called  moonUght  translated 
into  music,  gave  Mr.  Harris's  choir 
a  chance  to  show  how  thoroughly  it 
has  mastered  the  extremely  difficult 
art  of  singing  very  softly,  almost  In- 
audibly,  without  sacrificing  beauty  of 
tone  quality.  That's  the  highest  test 
for  a  choral  conductor  and  his  forces. 
This  piece  had  to  be  sung  twice.  The 
audience  was  also  much  pleased  ■with 
Cecyl  Forsyth's  "Tinker  Tailor,"  an 
amusing  choral  ballad  full  of  genuine 
humor,  the  rarest  thing  in  music.  It 
Is  real  English  music  in  tlie  best  sense 
of  the  word.  A  good  specimen  of 
what  might  be  called  programme 
music  with  words  was  David  Stanley 
Smith's  "The  Zincali."  The  soloist 
was  Rafaelo  Diaz,  who  .sang  as  well 
as  he  has  ever  sung  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  who  had  the  good  taste  to 
include  among  his  .^elections  such 
mastcrsongs  as  Franz's  "Marie"  and 
Grieg's  "A  Vision." 


3Jisscs  Mampell,  Davios  and 
Soiiiii  Sing- — Young"  Vio- 
linist Plays. 


'.■-f-.',TU3f' 


Miss  Edna  Mampell.  a  contrail' 
heard  here  first  four  seasons  ago,  ga\. 
a  song  recital  yesterday  In  Aeolian  Hall 
with  Richard  Hageman  at  the  piano.  In 
old  airs,  classic  and  modern  songs,  she 
displayed  a  voice  of  good  quality,  on  the 
whole  well  controlled,  and  used  with 
much  taste.  More  imaginative  coloring 
would  add  to  her  work,  but  her  gen- 

I  eral  intelligence  made  her  singing  en- 

I  joyable. 

At  the  Princess  Theatre  in  the  after- 
;  noon   Miss   Penelope   Davies.   a  young 
Canadian  me/zo-soprano,   who  gave  a 
recital  here  last  season,  was  heard  in 
a  programme  of  songs  with  Coenraad 
Bos  at  the  piano.     Her   list  included 
Wagner's  songs.  "Sorrow  and  Dreams," 
several  .Scandinavian  selections,  sung  In  • 
their  different  original  languages,  and  , 
"Three  Love  Songs,"  with  words  by  Ta-  ' 
gore   and   music   by   Bertha  Wegener- 
Koopman,  which  were  marked  as  new 
in  America. 

The  singer  has  a  voice  of  light  lyric 
timber,  which  she  used  with  fnHlty 
,  tone  emission.     A  certain  .f 
style  and  a  please  stage  pr-  d 
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Ive  Irtterest  to  li.  r  siripnig-. 
Ai  Carnegie  Hall  m  the  evenn 
dniph  Polk,  a  youne  volinlst  o£  this  city,  , 
who  first  played  here  last  October,  gave 
a  second  recital,  with  a  programme  con- 
t-iining  Tartini's  G  rnnolr  sonata  and  ! 
'feant-Saens's  B  minor  concerto  as  Its  , 
chlet  numbers.  Mr.  Polk's  delivery  again 
showed  good  technical  schooling,  with  a 
tone  and'style  lacking  color.    His  atti- 
tude toward  the  music  was  serious  and 
his  general  work  showed  artistic  pur- 

^"in  the  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall  JIIss 
Frances  Sonln,  American  soprano,  gave 
a  costume  recital  of  "juvenile  characters 


fo,  has   been    \r\Me\i  better 

done  .,v  -Ml.  Richard  Hagstnan.  Coen 
raad  \''.  Bos,  whose  name  on  the  pro- 
gram of  a  little  known  singer  is  al 
ways  an  encouraging  sign,  played  ad- 
mirable accompaniments 

Meanwhile  Miss  Mampell  was  sing- 
ing at  Aeolian  Hall.  As  dark  as  Miss  | 
Davies  is  fair,  her  voice  is  a  rich  con- 
tralto of  wide  range  and  poignantly 
dramatic  in  quality.  That  she  was  ^t 
homT'n  matters  of  style  was  immedi- 
llTu  apparent  in  the  first  group  of 
songs  brCluck,  Paisiello,  Handel  and 
Vivaldi."  Then,  having  proved  her 
ability    in    sophisticated    singing.^  she 


;r;;V;ous  Vges  and  stages."  SS|  l^vf  ^^eer^  ren.^  ^  .^^Kli  "hy 
f.roups  of  songs  for  a  gul  and  boy  '"1-!  ''khumann  Duparc,  Staub,  ^ 


u.  the  Gull."  Russian  folk  songs  sung; 
ir  Russian  included  GourilieVs  "-Mother, 
Darling"  and  a  Japanese  group.  The 
Tip  Doll"  by  Jessie  Gaynor.  Miss  bo- 
i.in  talked  about  some  of  the  songs  in  a 
li-ht  and  Interesting  manner.  As  usual,, 
liLr  audience  was  an  enthusiastic  one. 

Rudolph  Polk's  Violin  Recital. 

lUidolph  Polk,  an  Ameiican  violinit't, 
:/ 1  ready  heard  here  earlier  in  ttie  season.! 
a:jve  a  recital  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  He  presented  a  program  comprls-| 
Ing  Tartlnl's  sonata  in  G  minor,  Saint- 1 
Sneny's  concerto  in  ii  minor,  and  a  luin- 
'  •  t  of  smaller  pieces.  His  piviying  shows 

■  ■Uenl  .'(choolins,  ana  is  more  notable 
:    thi.-i  tti.Hn  tor  fire  or  imagination; 

iMU  It  i.s  marked  by  tlignlty  and  serious- 
uuss.    In  i;ai!labile  pa.-isages  theie  was 
breadth  and  freedom  uf  bowing,  and  an 
^  iinost  entire  absence  of  vibrato,  which 
!l  nut  be  set  down  against  hirn.  In 
saees  of  a  more  brilliant  kind  there 
,s  sometimes  uncertainty.    Mr.  Pol?: 
•  le  a  favorable  impression  as  an  aj't- 
of  high  purpose  and  was  much  ap- 
.  lided. 

Penelope  Davies  in  Song  Recital. 

i^cnelope  Davies.  a  young  niezao-so- 
prano  cf  evident  mu.slcal  ayrnpathy  and 
nacofui  presence,  gave  a  mating  at  the 
incess  Theatre  yesterdaj  .  siniring  un- 
.  .  iiiliar  Scandinavtan  songs  and  I'rench 
wislons  of  Russian  coinpo.s-ers.  She 
;  was  mo.st  .successful  in  three  love  poems 
of  Tagore,  set  to  music  by  Bertna  Koop- 
inan,  as  well  as  Borodlne's  KOrgued  ' 
and  such  exotic  airs  as  Trcniisot  s  "  Ad- 
oration Profane,  of  which  tiie  program 
gave  Borne  lemarkable  translations.  C. 
V.  Bos  assisted  ixt  the  piano  in  these 
songs-  and  in  others  by  Wagner,  Orleg 
Slid  Sindins,  Burleigh,  Christ,  l.ane  and 
;  ;ummel. 

i£dna  MaTriperr,  contralto,  oings. 

.(Ina  Mampell,  contralto,  v.as  heardj 
a  large  audience  at  her  recital  in 
A.'oliaii  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
.^he  g.ave  a  program  of  unusually  taste- 
ful selection  end.  within  the  lov  low- 
voice  range  and  repertory,  of  much  con- 
tvfjst  and  vai-icty.  RicU-rd  Hageman,  as 
Limpaiiist,  contributed  sonietiilng  of 

■  qurilitl'^s  last  named.  Handel's 
'  .Tscia  ch  io  planga  "   was  one  of  a 

-sic  sroup,  and  Franz's  "  Mother,  O 
?  Mo  to  Rest,"  led  the  translated! 
;in:ins,  with  aiis  in  French  by  De- 
: --.-y  and  others,  and  in  tOng-lish  by' 
„'ar,  Carpeiiter  tnd  L,oefi'ler.  ^ 

Frances  Sonin  in  Children's  Songs.' 

'.  ram-es  Sonin.  soprano,  gave  her  an- ^ 
■hI  rectlal  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  even-  j 
...    pre-venting  in   turn  the   songs  of 
I'iren    in    Japan   8S   interpreted  by 
■stern  compo.''er.=,  those  of  an  earlier 
in    Russia    .sunr?    in    the  original 
ifW.    and    colloquial    p!ece.<!  repre- 
fing    the    American    girl    and  boy. 
;h    chnnges    of    costume    to  match, 
l  ion;,-  the  composers  of  many  «mus- 
hit.'^    were    Mmos.    GajTior,  Ro.ss. 
:;d,    ZuccH,    Foster    wnd    d'>l    Rle;;o : 
■sris.  Crist.  Xorton.  Warford,  H.'idley 
:    T!:tI';-'       r-,!i.c,;    !~ost.r  MS-lsied 


liss  Penelope  Davies  ami 
Miss  Edna  Mampell  Pre- 
sent Programs  of  Merit 
at  Princess  and  Aeolian 

It  is  seldom  that  one  afternoon  brings  | 
n  th   two   suc'a   excellent   singers   as  I 
iss  Penelope  Davies  and  Miss  Edna 
ampull,  who  gave  rival  recitals  yes- 
iday   at  the  Princess   Theater  and 
■  olian  Hall.   Both  singers  are  young 
.d  both  are  highly  gifted. 
Miss  Davies,  who  san^ at  the  Princess 
neater,  is  a  mexzo-soprano.    At  first 
,r  voice  appeared  somewhat  light  and; 
stricted  in  color,  but  as  the  program 
nrogressed  her  reserves  of  tonal  color 
■ere  amply  revealed  for  interpretative' 
mrposes.   Miss  Davies  has  rnore  sub- 
■Jety    than    is    given   to    the  average 
I  singer,  whose  strength  lies  chiefly  in 
the  voice  itself,  and  her  unconventional 
[program,    which     included  Wagner's, 
"Sorrow"  and  '-Dreams,"  a  Scandinvian' 
)  group  a-.id  songs  by  Borodin,  Poldowsk,. 
iTremisot    and    other    composers,  was 
tdtlighvfuUy   interpreted.    Three  song- 
Ihy  Bertha  F.  AVegener-Koopraan,  set- 
i,-    T:,<.'ov.'.  sung  for  the 


"Wit^h's'uch  a  fine  vocal,  technical  and 
emotional  equipment,  ^I'f^/.^Xn 
would  do  well  to  improve  her  diction 
for  she  was  not  always  intelligible  in 
English  and  French.  This  ^^^^  Par- 
ticubrly  true  in  her  singing  ?f  Po\dow- 
ski's  "Cortege"  and  Debussy's  "Bal  ade 
des  femmes^de  Paris,"  and  these  might 
be  called  test  cases,  for  both  songs  ic- 
quire  exaggerated  clarity  in  enunc.a- 

*' "on  the  other  hand,  l^Iiss  Mampell  was 
more  than  successful  with  Loeffler  s 
"To  Helen,"  a  song  as  difficult  as  it  is 
beautiful.  This  singer  too,  was  pro- 
vided with  an  accomplished  acconipam!=t 
in  the  nerson  of  Mr.  Richard  Hagen;,-.n. 

Rudolph  Polk  Heard 
Here  in  Violin  Recital 


iPIaver  Had  Youth,  Energy  and 
Unquestioned  Talent ;  Tech- 
nical Fluency  Shown 

Rudolph  Polk,  a  young  American 
Violinist  who  had  been  heard  here  be- 
fore gave  a  recital  last  night  at  Car- 
negie Hall.  Mr.  Palk  is  a  sincere  and 
rightly  8"  ambitious  artist,  but 
whether  his  art  would  hot  have  been 
more  perfectly  at  home  in  an  audi- 
torium of  less  grandiose  proportions 
might  well  be  asked.  Yet  Mr.  Polk  has 
youth,  energy  and  unquestioned  talent, 
He  lacks  as  yet  in  the  deeper  and  more 
imaginative  reaches,  but  he  plays  with 
•>ssurance,  technical  fluency  and  taste. 
'  His  two  chief  numbers  last  night 
were  the  Tartini  G  minor  Sonata  and 
the  Saint-Saens's  Concerto  No.  3  in  B; 
minor,  but  he  also  played  a  number  ot 
shorter  pieces.  His  audience  was  oil 
goodly  size  and  it  gave  him  a  sympa- 
thetic reception.  Mr.  Polk  has  promise! 
as  well  as  a  considerable  measure  of 
present  attainment. 

I  By  RictuurJ  AMrich  |  | 

ET7GBNE  ONEGIN,  opera  In  three  acts  and  i 
bU  scenes,  with  original  Russian  llb.et- 
to  from  a  poem  of  Pushkin,  sung  m 
Italian  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica. In  operatic  form;  music  by  Peter 
Ilyitch   Tachaikowsky.    At   the  Metro- 

'^'^^   p--'"' 

Claudia  Muzi.:. 

SSra   Frances  Ingram 

#Iilni«ima  Kathleen  Howard 

 Adam  I^Umann 

'conductor.  Artur  Bodanzky. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  company  made 
JtS  last  new  profluctlon  of  the  season  last 
«venins,  according  to  the  specifications 
of  the  prospectus,  -which  have  now  all 
been  fulflUed.   This  was  Tschaikowsky's 
opera  of  *"  Kugene  Onegln,"  originally 
>n<tton  in  Kuasian.  and,  Uke  the  other 
Ibusslan  opei^  gtverx  at  the  MetropoU-j 
tan.  translated  Into  Italian  for  the  New 
Torfc  audience.  1 
There  was  an  enormous  audience  pres-l 
ent,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  season,  In^ 
which  there  were  apparently  many  fel-; 
low  -country  men  and  women  of  the 
composer.   There  was  a  correspondingly 
larce  amount  of  applause,  lavishly  be- 
.stowed  upon  the  singers,  not  always  In 
due  proportion  to  their  nierltfl.  In  song, 
at  leaat.  , 

The  reception  of  the  opera  was  the 
warm  and  demonstrative  reception  of  a 
flret-nlght   audience,   with   strong  ele- 
menta  of  a  national  bias  In  its  favor. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  this  friendliness 
waa  the  forerunner  of  a  lasting  favor, 
yet  it  Is  not  always  thus  to  be  relied  on. 
Based  on  s  -Work  of  Pushkin. 
Tschaikowsky  was  first  made  known 
to  the  New  York  public  as  a  dramaUcl 
composer  ten  years  ago  by  the  produc-| 
tion  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of  i 
his  opera  of  "  Pique  Dame."  It  lntei:est-! 
ed  the  music  lovers,  but  it  did  not  retain. 
Its  place  in  the  repertory.    The  music  of  1 
••  Eugene  Onegln  "  Itself  was  heard  here 
also  some  ten  years  ago.  when  Mr.  wal-, 
ter  DamroBch  gave  a  concert  perform- 
ance of  it.  ^  » 
"Eugene  Onegln.'    like  a  number  of 
other  Russian  operas,   ie  based  on  a  : 
work  of  Pushkin,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  popular  Russian  writers  of  the^  first  ' 
tlitrd  of  the  last  century :  one  ol  the 
founders,  indeed,  of  moderft  Russian  Ut-  . 
erature.     And  of  his  works   "  Eugeno 
Onegln  "  is  the  one  best  known  and  best 
beloved  by  the  Prussian  public,  or  what 
was  the  Kus.slan  public  till  recently.  It 
has  even  been  said  that  it  is,  or  was, 
Iield  In  the  same  esteem  In  Russia  a? 


Ooethe'a  "Faust"  in  Ger.many.  ima 
classic  of  Russian  literature  ie  a  ^  novel 
in  verse."  and  It  shows  strongly  the  in- 
fluences of  the  romantic  movement  that 
overturned  literary  standards  and  Juag- 
monts  In  Europe  In  the  thirties  of  the  , 
lasc  century.  ,  „     ,  _„„ 

The  storj'  was  told  recently  in^  The 
Ttvf*.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Oregin, 
wkom  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch  ,.>n  lier 
analysis  of  the  opera,  calls  a  demon 
hero."  of  the  early  romantic  tn)e,  a 
Muscovite  masquerading  in  the  cloaK 
of  Chllde  Harold."  and  others  have  de- 
scribed as  a  retired  Don  Juan,  accoin- 
panles  his  friend  pnsky  on  a  visit  to 
hx%  family  of  Lonsky's  flanc6e,  Olga.  on 
their  estate  In  the  country.  There  her 
-Ulster  the  gushing  Tatlana.  falls  in  love 

she  is,  writes  him  a  letter  to  tell  him  so.  [ 
ft  should  be  stated  in  fairness  to  Onegln 
that  he  h^  given  her  not  the  sllghte^st 
iVirourleement  -    Don   Juan   though  he 
may  o?;le  have  beem  in  his  reUrement 

he  is  also  a  model  of  propriety.   

fee  does  not  at  all  care  for  Tatlana  s 
advances  and  frankly  tells  her  so^  with 
the  addition  of  some  excellent  advice. 
Therfls  a  ball  m  the  country  house 
which  Onegln  finds  r^tlier  boring,  fo 
make  things  more  interesting  he  flirts 
a  bit-very  mildly,  »t  w'll  seem  to  this 
day  »nd  eeneration-inrtth  Olga  ^^"f'^^; 
a  being  born  for  blight,  observes  it 
lloomil?  and  finally  desperately,  ajid 
ShaUenges.  his  f  ricnd  to  a  due.  It  takes 
pace  and  Lensky  Is  killed. 

Onegln  Again  Meets  Tatlana. 
After  an  interval  not  stated.  Onegln. 
^wanderer  over  the  earth,  tormented  by 
his  guilty  conscience,  turns  up  at  a  great 
ball  In  Petrograd  and  meets  again  Ta- 
tiana.  the  wife  of  g  orgeously  attired 
Ihr  now  strikes  him  as  a  very 
Sliutlful,  attractive  and  Pf„^; 
8on:  and  when  occasion  offers  makes 
violent  love  to  her..  She  has  not  forgot- 
ten her  early  passion  for  her ,  but  sne 
^nfedly  reminds  Onegln  of  the  rebuff 
lie  gave  her.  of  her  duty  to  her  husband , 
and  of  his  duty  now  to  leave  her.  Theie-; 
upon  the  cSrtlin  falls  on        ^^/Pf '""^1 
TvWSestntions  as   she   turns  and  leaves 
S^^ro^fr^'"""  And  Chariotte    after  some, 
brief  tribulation,  went  on  cutting  breaa 

"Xn  excellent  ending  for  a  psycholaffical 
novel  In  an  opera  It  leaces  things  very 
much  in  the  air.  When  "  Eugene  ne-, 
gin  "  was  first  given  in  V  enna,  tiie 
audience  was  not  at  all  certain  whether. 
It  was  Ume  to  go  home  when  the  cur- 
tain fell  on  the  scene. 

These  are.  perhaps.  Russian  types,  at| 
least  literary  ones  of  the  romantic 
period.  But  it  Is  not  very  easy  now 
to  sympathize  with  such  an  inefficient, 
sad  dog  as  Onegin  who  scarcely  succeeds 
In  doing  anyUiing  in  the  opera  except 
kill  his  friend;  or  with  Lensky,  who^ 
loses  all  hope  because  his  fiancfee  dances 
a  little  with  another  man;  and  perhap.s 
least  of  all  with  the  "  sensibility  of 
Tatlana,  her  romantic  impulsiveness,  her 
prim  pr  propriety.  Mrs.  Newmarch  caUs 
her  a  Russ^n  Pamela,  who  might  have 
stepped  out  of  one  of  Richardson  s 
novels. 


Characteristic  cf  Tschikowsky. 


The  music  is  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  Tsehaikowsky  in  certain  moods ;  not 
iiis  most  exalted,  his  most  passionate  or 
gloomy;  nor,  unfortunately,  not  always  ( 
his  most  dramatic  ones,  such  as  he  is ' 
able  to  command  in  the  climaxes  of  his 
svmphonles  and  symphonic  poems.  The 
rnood  Is  plangent;  one  of  gentle  melant 
choly,  suiting  the  spirit  of  the  drania. 
In  the  few  places  where  the  Oramatlc 
Interest  becomes  tenser,  as  in  the  quarJ 
rel  at  the  country  ball,  or  in  the  wholtl 
scene  of  the  duel.  Tsehaikowsky  hardly' 
rises  to  the  occasion.  And  when  the! 
Climax  of  the  drama  is  reached  in  the| 
scene  between  Onegin  and  the  Princess  | 
at  the  end,  the  composer  has  not  put  his 
best  foot  forward ;  he  has  done  better  by 
leas  Important  moments  and  has  left  the 
oper  with  as  little  of  a  musical  climax 
al  the  end  as  it  has  of  a  dramatic  one. 

And   yet   the    music   has  undeniable 
ebarm  for  those  who  are  willing  to  hear 
t  and  submit  to  it.  If  It  be  not  dramatic, 
'  fachalko-ss^y's  own  protestations  should 
'  te  remembered,   and  his  characterlza- 
1  Ion  of  it  on  the  title  page  as  "  lyrical 
iioenea,"  rather  than  as  an  opera.  He 
oiew  It  was  not  effective  for  the  stage ; 
M  knew  ho  had  no  dramatic  vein  and 
did  not  trouble  about  it."  There 
V  |tt  any  rate,  nothing  -written  in  it  for 
••ftect.      It  is  throughout  characterls- 
iq  of  the  composer,  a  genuine  expression 
■  W  hiB  talent.    Even  in  the  less  suc- 
laasful  pages  of  the  score  the  hand  of 


are  to  the  advantage  of  the  perforni 
ance;  and  the  last  scene  Is  made  to  play 
in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  ball  room 
of  Prince  Gremin,  instead  of  In  the  re-  j 
ceptlon  room,  thus  avoiding  the  delay  . 
of  another  curtain  and  another  stage 
sotting.  1 
Ml«8  Muzlo  a»  Titian*. 
Of  the  singers  Miss  Muzio  as  Tatiana 
gave  a  sharply  drawn  portrait  of  the 
composer's  conception.   Her  singing  waa 
unfortunately  often  much  forced,  to  the 
detriment  of  her  tonal  quality.  D^- 
i  Luca  gave  an  agreeable  and  poHsnea 
representation  of  Onegin ;  though  he  was 
less  the  •'  demon-hero  "  that  fascinated  , 
the  yearning  Tatlana  than  an  urbane  and  j 

■  agreeable  young  gentleman  with  a  weu-  . 
i  turned  leg.  a  dab  at  walulnf  and  a.  | 
1  lilnger  of  excellent  parts  and  no  great  j 
1  intensity  of  passioil.    Intensity  of  pas- 

1  slon    there    was    In     Mr.     MartlnelU  s 

1  I^rtsnsky ;  but  there  was  often  something 
.  to  seek  in  the  purity  and  beauty  of  his 
tones  in  the  impassioned  spoU.  Miss 
Ingram's  Olga.   Miss  Perm!  s  Lavtnla 

I  and  Mine.  Howard's  Kiliplevna  were  ac- 

!  ceptable  in  varying  degrees. 

The  stage  setting  requires  six  scenes. 

'which  are  devised  with  the  elaboration ^ 
now  cultivated  at  the  Metropolitan.  The 
first  is  the  entrance  to  the  country  i 
house,    shaded    by    big    trees,    with  a 

■  view  ot  rolling  fields  and  a  distant  \11- 
lage.  an  effective  landscape.  The  garden, 
of  the  saj^j  estate  is  picturesquely 
shown.  The  scene  of  the  duel,  a  river 
bank  heavily  covered  with  snow,  has 
also  landsci^e  value.  The  interiors  are 
pleasing,  particularly  Tatlana  s  bedr- 
oom. The  costumes  are  those  of  tne 
early  nineteenth  century,  which  gives 
an  opportunity  for  picturesque  variety, 
to  which  the  Russian  peasants  In  tne 
first  scene  add  a  richer  note. 

The  SchoU  Cantornm. 
,  The  Schola  Cantoriuni,  at  the  second 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
devoted  its  program  to  some  of  the  out 
of-the-way  manifestations  ot  music  in 
which  Mr.  Schmldler  is  interested  and 
in  which  he  knows  how  to  interest  his 
audience.  This  time  it  was  various  forms 
of  Spanish  music,  or  music  indigenous 
within  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
Spain;  chiefly  Basque  and  Catalonian 
for  the  chorus,  with  some  folksongs  sung 
as  solos  from  other  parts  of  Spain.  \ 
The  Basques  are  an  ancient  people 
supposed  to  antedate  the  prevailing  race 
of  Spaniards.  The  Catalonians  are  more 
neariy  allied  to  tho  Provencal  French 
tlmn  to  the  Spaniards.  In  hoth  prov- 
inces there  has  been  a  new  musical 
awakening,  especially  in  choral  singing , 
and  there  are  composers  of  both  races 
whose  works  are  little  known  outside  of 
their  native  land. 

This  music  formed  the  most  Interest- 
ing of  the  numbers  of  last  night's  pro- 
gram. Basque  folk-songs  were  sung  In 
settings  by  Jesus  Gurldl  and  Norberto 
Almandoz;  songs  of  great  beauty  and 
set  with  admirable  skill.  They  have  an 
authentically  fresh  note,  a  new  flavor. 
The  humorous  drinking  song.  Golxlan 
On  "  with  Its  porsistenUy  repeated  [ 
phrase,  presents  an  old  subject  under  a  j 
wholly  new  aspect.  ,  .  „  ! 

The  songs  and  setUngs  of  folk-songs  | 
by  Catalonian  composers,  whose  names 
are  equally  unknown  here,  are  some- 
what more  complex  in  structure.  Here,  i 
too.  the  grave  and  Uie  gay  arc  mingled. 
The  "  Sardana,"  the  national  Catalonian 
dance,  was  represented  by  a  "  Dance  ot 
the  Nuns  "  with  a  marked  dance  rhythm 
.-.nd  more  suggestion  of  the  conventional 
Spanish  turn  of  melody  than  was  often 
heard  last  evening.  The  ^ong  of  the 
Vagabond,  '  for  mixed  chorus  with  tenor 
and  soprano  solo,  has.  an  especial  beau- 
tv  mournful  in  character  and  of  an  In- 
teresting contrapuntal  structure. 

But  the  finest  of  these  cnimoositions  is 
JSi^-Good  Friday  Music"  of  Antoni 
Nicolau.  venerable  director  of  the  Con- 
re  "l;y  of  Barcelona.  It  '«  ' - 
choruses  in  thirteen  parts,  a^f 
ten  in  the  manner  of  the  old  cnurch 
composers  with  a  remarkable  fluency 
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TschaikowsKv  is  a-ypaieh^.  as  It  is  all 
through,  in  the  quality  of  the  melody, 
the  finely  felt,  festramel  and  skillful 
treatment  of  the  orchestra. 

3Iuch  Melodious  Arioso. 
Tohaikowsky.     in     "  Eugene  Onegin," 
as  in  his  •■  Pigue  Dame."  employed  a 
style  like  that  of  many  another  com- 
'  po'ser  who   has  gone   beyond   the  act 
foi-ms  of  ti;e  older  operas  and  has  not 
accepted  that  of  the  "  music  drama. 
He  writes  airs,  duets,  choruses,  dances, 
but  they  are   used  with  dramatic  ap- 
•  propriateness   and   with   a   fusion  that 
I  puts  no  bar  to  the  dramatic  prograrn  of 
'cl\e    wor.      There    is    much  melodious 
larosis;  and  to  the  orchestra  is  given 
I  a  function  something  more  than  that  of 
a  mere   accomi>anlment.     There    Is  at 
■least  one  "loading  motive"  that  hap-, 
■J  pens  sereval  tlme.«  in  the  earlier  scenes, 
'a  falling  chromatic  phrase  that  seems 
I  to  be  associated  with  Tatlana's  "  serl- 
'  ous.  thoughtful  disposition." 
\    Nor  Is  there  a  strongly  marked  Rus- 
I  sian  character  in  this  opera,  which  is 
much  more  Russian  In  its  subject  and 
nature  than  "  The  nque  Dame."  heara 
here  ten  years  ago.    This  music  is  per- 
'  sonal    to    D.    Tscharkowsky,    not  na- 
tional.   In  tlie  first  act  when  the  peajS-; 
ants   defile    before    the   ladies   of  the 
household  there  is  a  chorus  and  a  dance 
that  are  tinged  v/ith  the  color  of  folk- 
song.   And  there  is  hardly  more.  The 
mazurka  ,and    the   polonaise    are  good 
specimens  of  their  kind,  which  Is  not 
more  Russian  than  the  tuneful  walU. 

The  performance,   under  the  -vigilant 
direction  of  Mr.  Bodanzky.  was  unques- 
tionably   a    suitable    interpretation  of 
Tschaikowsky's  score.    He  found  it  de- 
islrafalp  to  make  pertain  omissions  which 


.nd  flexlbimy  b-ut^  with  a  modern  free^- 
^i"^  °,^^^^e   with   a  sinkulariy  sure 

K-atlheTn^  the  Chorused  all  break 
into  the  vernacular.  Basque 

"  Nightingale." 

|ir  JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEKERjlj 


'   "EUGENE  ONEGIN." 

"Eugene  Onegin,"  an  opei^  in  thre^el 
,ct.  t>y  peter  Tclmii^ovaky^  was  P    "  \ 
duced  for  the  first  time  in 
a  the  Metropolitau  0,pera  House  last 
nisSi  w-ith  the  following  ca.t.^^^  ^^^^^ 

^^"•.■.■.•.■."■.•.v:-.v.v.v;;::::.*--^3''if^;q 

b»riiia  .•  •.•.".".■.KatJletn  Howa-'d 

FihnieTa   .  .0*'=**'->'^,,'''Li;%1 

onegin  ;  ;  .-.■.Giovanoi  Mj^raj 

LfMki   .  .  Adamo  PioYJ  1 

A  Captain   _  Artur  Bo"*'"'^  ) 

CoDdiKtof  •„         ^j^g  com- 

These  "lyric  scene*.    e,!;.i.e  sun  in 
poser  caJJed  h.s  .w**^^'  "'^('^l  xios- 
rulian.    Xt  was  tae  l^^t  f      catti-. , 
'ernes  projected        ,f -"^^  thirfy- 1 
Caseaza  and  it  '""^''^^V  ,he  present 


'■'  1111.  ■  I  n.-.crjic,  ( /ij.lui 
iraincd  thn  clroiua  ;vn<I  Ihe 
clu.lcc-s    ■ncrc    nt-:inrrfil     hv  ', 

'-"a'li.      .1,.  ,         !   1  Uifc 

^      i-ous  ,,.,1  the 

'cosiumos.    I   .    , ,      ,  —  ,  Tiiphony 
Society  oftcica  scNcr.U  o\cer|jts  t'roiu 
tht  CQin-pjjBition  at.  tho  Century  Then- 
bre  Dec.  11,  1811,  and  in  1908,  I'wij.  1. 
the  opera  ivas  aung  in  conceit  form. 
"Kuseito  Onoffin"  was  sung  for  the 
first  time  at  Mostow,  M-iroii  29,  1^0. 
THE  POEM. 
Alexander  ScrKuiciievitch  Poucliine 
(I799-1837>  is  a  ixjot,  w4io  is  larffcly 
.iiPpr(v-:iat.cJ  toy  tho  Russdans,  (but  his 
pcoiliarly  Russian  quality  Ivas  never 
[licen  so  TvidcJy  nor  «o  <Ieeply  atpprc- 
I'uilc-d  outside  of  his  own  land  as  (he. 
workfl   fxf   tios-ol,   Dostoievsky,  .hii- 
|£r<;nev,  Tolstoy,  OorUy  or  TeohPko\-. 
'I'ossltoly  'because  he  chiecfy  wrote  lU 
vorHp  and  in  a  style  n,ot  outrntiicd, 
|for  hcwius  a  romantic  affected  (by  tlie 
hot  wave  of  Ryronism   that  awept 
iit43vnrj'  Exiroipe  durinflf  the  first  third 
of  the  last  wmtury,  yet  his  poetry  has 
been  translkted  into  toiaaiy  toii>rucs, 
while  Ms  violent,  short-lived  caree.- 
luatte  him  ot  special  interest  to  the 
tfcnl  iineneolly    inclined.  F'ouciikino 
— or    Pushfrin — w&s    a  sentimental 
.■^OnMualist  aad  a  poseur  spoiled  .by 
ii.s  surroundings,  but  a  poet  of  Ron- 
wiue  power  and  pathos  when  he  cs- 
c:iped  evil  jiriflu^'rices.    His  nwitenia' 
.irrandifather.'was  a  full-bloded  ncpr:o. 
tho   famous  HaniTsal,  who   wa.s  ut- 
tiicihed  .to  the   person  of  ePter  ihe 
(^ricat.    Hia  father,  Sorg'ius  Lvovitch, 
a  noWentan,  Kave  his  son  a  French 
eoucatipn.     Aftier  many  adcenturcs, 
includiiig  a.  seipai-ation  fiom  his  wifo, 
he    foiigrht   a  duel   about   her  with 
Dantes,  a  French  leisitimist  of  Dutch 
origin,  the  adopted  son  of  the  Dutch 
Minister,  Baron  von  Heeokeren,  and 
wag  killed  by  him  Jan.  27.  1837,  tout 
not  (before  he  Oiad  the  savage  satis - 
r.Tc;tion    of   winging    his  adversary. 
•'With  ^  cry  of  triumphant  rage  he 
forced  himself  to  a  silting-  iposture 
:an<l  fired  his  la.^t  shot,"  runs  the  story. 
\ot  his  first  duel.    He  was  always  )n 
!panvl>Iing  and  women  .scra.pee.  A  man 
lof  extrtLOtidinary  vitjiliiy,  he  lived  his 
poems,  as  did  his  adored  Byron.  But 
an  tmequal!  poet. 

Liijie  everything-  he  wrote,  "Tevgenj 
Oniegnine" — the   nearest  equivalent 
in  Enfffish  of  the  Russian  title —  is 
autoibiogrraphioal.    Waliszewski,  from 
iwhoee  capital   "History  fvf  Russian 
Literalture"  these  details  are  quoted, 
jlias  rlg-htly  said  that  the  two  great- 
'  est  influences  in  Pouchkine's  life  were 
I  le  -Caucas-us  and  Byron.     He  was 
|\-etii-ed"  to  the  Caucasus  region  for 
i  »Utical  reajsons,  and  this  '.-etirement, 
fe  ith    its    enforced    leisure,  proved 
/oeneficial  to  him  as  a  man  and  poet. 
He  wrote  som.e  of  his  most  insipired 
verse  while  in  temporary  exile.  "The 
Prisoner   of    the    Cauimsus,"  "The 
Fountain,"    "The   Gypsies"   and  tho 
fiist  cantos  -of  "Eugene."  Of  t'his  last 
named  he  wrote:.     "I  iiave  begun  a 
poem   in  the   style   of  Don  Juan;"! 
years  later  he  declared  that  "I  see 
nothing  in  common  between  Eugene 
Onegin  and  Don  Juan."    He  was  not 
V.  rong:.    Eugene  is  more  tinctured  bv 
"Childe  Haixyld"  or  "Beppo,"  tout  it  is 
primarily  Pouohkine  and  Russian.  To 
it  many  Russian  writers  have  gone, 
as  French  novelists  went  to  "Monan  I 
lescant."    The  type  is  eternally  Kus-  |. 
sian,  ae  Waliszewski  points  out.  Th.^  j 
sensibility  of  the  perio_d  was  incar- 
nated in  it.     It  appears  under  tiht-  1 
name  of  Tchatski  in  Gritooiedov,  as  j 
Fietchorius  in  Lermontov,  as  Otoelo-  i 
n-kor     in     Gontoharov,     and  Pete. 
Bezouehov  in  Tolstoy..  Eugene  ty pi-  ! 
ties  the  blaze,  the  suiwmnnuated  mai  - 
of    wealth,   the   landowner,   who   .U  | 
twenty-ftve  has  no  illusions,  wtoose  j 
soul  ;s  HS  wrinkled  ii.-i  iiis  face.  i 
"Eugene   Oneg-in'    'is    a   novel    iu  I 
verse,  aibout  7,000  lines  'long.  lit  js,  I 
saving  the  .duel,  about  as  dramatic  I 
a  haystack.    Treated  with  the  ac-  ; 
complish«d  ai  t  of  Turgenev  the  char-  , 
acter  of  Tatiana.  would  ha\-e  becomo  i 
as  magical  as  his  Lisa,,  in  the  beau-  I 
tiful  tale  of  that  name.  Pouoiikme 
'has    made    his   heroine  an  insipid, 
lackadaisical   young  woman,  selfish, 
saooharine,   slopping-  over  the  shop 
on  every  occasion,  reading  Byron  too 
much  and,  no  doubt,  Karamzina.  \\'^; 
do  not  impugn  the  validity  cf  the  por- 
trait:   i't  i.s  probably  closely  studied 
and  it  certain'ly  affected  a  generation 
of  girls,  as  did  Chariolle  in  "Werther." 
But  Charlotte  was  more  practical,  the 
mie  housewife,  and  in  her  way  as 
detestable     a     more     as     Tatiana.  | 
I  Wortlier  is  a  huonibug,  and  Eug-ene  is  ! 
a  seatimental  libertine  doubled  toy  i 
cad.     His  fatuity  has  few  equals  in 
fiction  as  he  loftily,  for  moral  rea^ 
.sons  no  doubt,  refuses  the  love  offer 
Of  a  silly  g'oose.  though  a  sincere  one. 
She  sits  up  all  night  after  meeting 
her  hero,  writes  a  letter  proposing  to 
I  hmi — wa3  it  leap  year? — and  actually 
(sends  the  idiotic  missive  to  him.  A 
[poet  who  could  conceive  the  rejection 
of  these  advances  was  an  indubitable 
lead.    Men  don't  do  such  things.  They 
I  go  away  when  a  like  situation  arises. 
lEUgene.  however,  seizes  his  chanct^ 
ito  make  a  grandiloquent  gesture  of 
tefusal.     He    seems    to    enjoy  his 
Ici-udity.   He  offers  the  young  lad'y  the 
i"mitt,"  also  his  ami.     The  curtain 
faJls.   Your  gorge  rises. 
;    In  the  iballrom  scene,  most  rapid 
of    its    kind,    Eugene,    from  sheer 
•braggadocia.    fli  ^ '      in    .m    .  .fforcivn 
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.'■M  friend,  [.lenski.  another  enonu' 
.nvbecile.  The  two  younof  men  i \i 
1  \-ulgar  runipuH  In  thf  houKC  of  tin  u 
ho.stes.s,  an  anllahlo  nullity,  the  Barina 
Larlna,  and  In  the  next  nceno  I  lie 
duol  follows.  'In  the  'last  act,  the 
.scenes  of  wbloh  wnre  telesc-opod  int'J 
one  (b(y 'Mr.  Uodanzsky— 'Who  has  madie 
numerous  salntory  cutrf  throughout-- 
I'lugene  :-ea)ppeara,  still  suflfnrlug  from. 
Hyronir  ennui,  and  encounters  Tati- 
l.'.uu,  now  married  to  a  rich  man;  he  ' 
'promptly  falls  in  love  willi  lier.  She 
'is  deeply  touched,  though  fashion- 
able, but  experience  has  Urug'ht  he-r 
llhe  hollowneiis  of  his  nature  and 
the  refuses  to  fly  after  many  ejacu- 
lations ami  "O  ciclo!"  The  final  cuv- 
Uiin  falls  on  the  hearUbroken  Eugene, 
who  lights  a  fresh  cigarette  »nd 
p-oba'hly  gt>es  to  his  cerck,  there  to 
piay  for  hii^h  stakes  at  basquenet.  As 
'l^enski  exckdms:  "O  mio  doles  amor!" 
Iwixa^tever  apQpeaj-a  in  Uie  original 

poem  does  not  transpirfe  in  il.t 
libretto,  especially  as  translated  into 
Jtaliun  and  French.  On  I'age  25  wo 


.  .siij  h-  uKjhl  ta  - 
■  sin,"  v/ua  pn - 
ii'i  aitd  at  tin;  ili  iropolilan  Optra  Houuq  , 
|.-ist  fvjnine;  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  T»ie  »ame  master's  "I'hiue 
Dnino"  had  already  been  slven  al  tho 
Metropolitan,  and  other  llusslan  operas 
made  known  to  its  patrons  were  "Boris 
Godunov"  and  "I'rhice  iRor."  The  latest 
c'x.irniilf;  ot  the  lyric  ar'.  of  the  dethroned 
oniplri'  of  the  north  was  observed  with 
Interest  by  en  audl?nce  of  experiem.-ed 
operag-oers,  upon  whom  It  apparently 
made  the  Impression  of  an  unanswered 
question. 

The  story  of  till?  singular  creation, 
ranked  as  a  maaterplece  in  Russia  and 
vitwod  with  unconcealed  jirido  by  the 
composer,  haa  been  told  In  this  newspa- 
Iicr,  but  must  bo  swiftly  reviewed.  11 
is  a  characttristlc  Russian  tale,  dtallni? 
*         --  ^"^'^  tl  ose  neurasthenic,  Intro- 

found  this  gem:  'And  now  1  shall  si^ectlve,  painfully  anxious  people  who 
tru.st  to  luck,  for  it  is  up  to  me  to  '  '"ovo  through  so  many  of  the  pages  of 
account  for  my  offense."  M  is  Eugene  I'oushnin.  lermontov  and  Turg^iiit  v 
wiio  .speitks  and  there  is  no  denying  These  people  find  the  world  and  lifi-  ijo 
that  his  are  contemporary  accents,  perplexing  that  they  arc  almost  always 
"II  is  up  .to  ima!"     Pljew:  in  ti  ars.  frequently  on  the  point  of  solf- 

I  Enougli  lials  been  said  of  tiie  In-  dcstruotion.  or  thev  travel  unceasinsly  in 
vertebrate     book.     By     comparison  ;  the  vain  hope  n£  escaping  from  them- 
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Gounod's  "Mireilla"  is  startlingly 
rr,(  lodiamatic.  The  truth  is  tJiat  the 
old-world,  though  rather  faded, 
charm  which  ejcluues  from,  the  pages 
of  Pouohkine  is  lost  in  the  siJaces  of 
Ian  ot)era-tic  !LUdito-.-ium.  Notwilh- 
otanding  its  sentimental  extravag-an- 
'cies  the  tale  is  intimate  and  touch- 
{ ing.  It  ewkes  keepsaltes,  and  the 
odior  of  sandal  wood  boxes,  dried 
ifioivers  and  cameo  brooches.  It's  the 
old,  bid  story.  Pouohkine  mirrored  in 
lEugene  his  own  violen-t,  capricious 
Itcim.perament,  but  the-  peychodogy  of 
ithe  characters  does  not  get  across 
\Oie  footlights.  The  nuances  a^e  too 
]fin«.  And  the  music  Of  Tchaikovsky 
jaffords  them  little  aid.  It  is  i»tei-- 
le.sting  to  note  that  the  Pouchkine  sev- 
eral in^poitant  Russian  composers 
jhave  gone  -for  their  operatic  (books: 
[GiirUia  for  "Rousslane  and  Liondmlla" 
I — the  poem  was  writen  in  1818: 
'MoussorgBkv  for  'Boris  Godonnor," 
Tchaikooskv  Coi-  "Eugene  Ousgin" 
land  "Pique  Dame"  (the  "Queen  of 
I  Spades")  '  and  Rimsky^Kor.sakov  foi' 
"The  Ijegend  of  the  Tsaj-  Saltane.  " 
And  thier  are  others,  not  to  mjentlon 
Ijiei-sfky's  liibretto  for  "Le  t/oet  d'Or,"- 
based  .  upon  Pouchkine's  satiiical 
poem. 

THE  MUSIC 

The  music  of  Tchaikovsky's  score 
needs  no  elalborate  elucidation.  It  is 
weak,  ipretty,  inconsequential.  He  is 
said  to  have  wept  when  he  first  heard, 
it  in  public.  No  wonder.  The  man 
who  wrote  such  ma.sterpieces  as  the 
fifUi  and  siTtth  symphonies,  the 
symiphontc  opems,  or  even  such  a 
.single  song  as  "Nur  wer  die  3ehn- 
suche  Kentt,"  in  which  is  ccaupressed 
the  agony  of  a  soul  distraiu-ght,  should 


selves. 

The  heroire  of  "Eugene  Onyegiri"  is 
a  lachrymose  victim  of  her  own 
romantic  broodings.  Her  soul  is  per- 
petually in  an  eVotic  ferment,  ami  the 
s(rang:ely  withdrawn,  egotistic  nature 
of  Onyrnin  is  precisely  the  altar  upon 
which  such  an  one  would  imniolati^ 
herself.  -  She  precipitates  herself  upon 
it  in  a  tempes(:  of  tears,  sqlf-recrimina- 
tioii  and  passion,  and  enacts  in  her 
bedroom  a  letter  writing  scene  which  , 
lias  attained  a  European  celeibrlty  en- 
tirely incomprehensible  to  the  New  York 
operagoer.  ' 

Onyegin.  on  receiving  th6  missavc, 
naturally-  fo^la  his  veins  stirred  by  a 
current  of  milk  warm  emotion,  but  h> 
sighs  and  shakca  his  head  and  sings 
some  utilitarian  philosophy  to  the  effect 
that  once  married  he  would  be  :ibso- 
lutely  impossible  and  TsiHana  would  be 
miserable.  Old  women  say  unpleasant 
things  about  him.  and  according  to  the 
libretto  he  dpterminps  to  have  revenge 
iby  making  love  to  Tatiana's  betrothed 
sister  0\ya.  which  ]s  of  rourse  a  per- 
fectly absurri  and  illogical  ])roceeding. 
But  it  affords  a  pretext  for  a  duel  be- 
tween Onyer/in  and  his  >iieloved  friend 
//  n.ski.  who  is  killed.  See  almost  any- 
where in  Turgeniev  for  aJbsurd  quarrels 
between  two  Ru.ssian  youths  who  dotes 
nn  each  other  with  a  sort  of  schoolgirl 
friend  d'otage. 

The'  introspective  murderer  of  hi.s 
friend  goes  away.  U  was  high  time. 
I  Tn  the  course  of  years  Taliana  becomes 
the  Princess  Gremiiie.  The  admirable 
Onyer/in,  having  met  the  Prince,  attends 
a  bail  at  the  palace  and  for  the  first 
time  learns  that  the  Princess  is  Taliana. 
Having  minutely  reexamined  himself,  he 
decides  that  he  now  loves  her  to  des- 
peration.    She   confesses   that  she  re- 


have  wept  over  such  ineptitudes  as  j  turns  the  love,  but  tiiat  she  Is  not  going 
may  be  found  in  this  opera.    It  is 
wateiw,  suigarv,  toon-bons  mixed  with 
fly-tolown  caviare.    It,  eliminate  the 
arias,    duos,    and    other  concerted 
numtoers    at    no    lime    suggest  the 
powerful  paw  of  the  Scythian  Jfon. 
Nor  is  there  marked  attempt  at  Rus- 
sian  coloring.     Bvcapt  the  opening 
choruses  and  harvest  dance,  national 
rhythms  or  musical  idioms  are  not  lin 
evidence.     The  daticing   is  'conven- 
ti'oiial.     An  old-time  gracefuj  valse, 
which     recalls     "Faust."     and  the 
polonaise  in   •'Vet.  III.,  are  ©l^ective. 
as  they  are  danced  toy  the  corps  de 
ballet.    The  latter  aria,  sung  toy  Ta- 
tina,    is   the   only   thing  in  Act.  1. 
musically  wovth  while,  and  it  might 
have  been  written  by  Donizetti.    It  is 
melodiou,  as  is  the  ipassionate  soilo  of 
Lenska,  -which  occurs  in  his  duo  with 
Olga.    'The  sisters  sing  an  amiaible 
duo  ■  at  the   rising^  of   the  curUin 
Eugene    sings    duos    -with  Tat'iana 
iBanal  they  are  in  the  extreme.  The 
oft-recurring  recitative  is/truly  secco 
In  -"ain  you  h-wait  the  music  making 
of  Tchaikovsky,  the  splendid  sonormi? 
dramatic  touches   which   abound  m 
his  purely  instrumental  works.  Anton 
Rulbinetein  is  thitce  as  dramatic  and 
melodious  in  iiis  setting  of  Lenmon- 
lor's  "Demon."   Fire,  frenzy,  profound 
poesv.  are  missing  in  "TJugerte  Oue- 
g-in""  Nor  is  the  scoring  particularly ,  | 
[characteristic;  it  is  neat,  not  gaudy,  j 
graceful,  finished,  and  it  will  serve, 
that's  all.    We  were  not  personatly 
disappointed  as  we  heard  the  opera 
at  the  Charlottenberg  Opera  House, 
Berl'in,  West,  during  the  winter  of 
1913,  with  a  j:puch  stronger  cast  than 
the  present  one     The  Tatiana  was  a, 
iRussian   soprano   who  sang  in  lier 
native  langua€:e,  her  associates  stick- 
ing to  German.    This  bi-lingual  per- 
Iformance     was    paralleled    by  the 
Othello  in  New  York  of  Tommaso 
Salvim  in  Italian,  the  lago  of  Edwin 
Booth  in  Eng-lish  and  the  Ophelia  of 
Helena  Modjcfika  who  spoke  En^l'sli 
:with  a  delicious  Polish  tolur.    But  it 
was     hardlv     satisfactory     in  the 
.Tc-haikovsky  opera,  the  melange  of 
tongues. 


ake  a  fool  of  herself.  Thereupon 
I  he  reflective  Onyegin  goes  away  once 
more,  presumably  to  make  a  further 
analysis  of  his  insides. 

'I'itiana  Overg|-o-»Tn  Schoolgirl.  j 

The  feeblest  porfions  of  the  score  of 
the  famous  Russian  comiposer  are  those 
which  seek  to  express  the  feelings  of  , 
these  sick  souled  human  beings.  They 
are  not  the  stuff  of  which,  musical 
fireains  are  made.  Tiiey  are  like  Wall 
Dad.  "demirition  products."  They  have 
nothing  elemental,  nothing  spontaneous 
about  them.  Tatiana  is  an  overgrown  j 
schoolgirl,    not   cut   of    the  hysterical 

rrrioii,  and  Oiiyei/iii.  is  a  contemptible 

i'l-ig- 

Tschaikowsky's  most  successful  pas- 
sages are  those  dealing  with  the  Russian 
background  of  his  febrile  tale.  The 
peasant  fete  of  the  first  act,  the  dances 
of  the  second  and  third,  the  various  more 
or  less  fragmentary  choruses,  -all  have 
character,  color,  melody  and  rhythmic 
P'Oiint.  The  letter  scene  lends  iiseir 
fairly  well  to  dramatic  delivery  by  the 
prima  donna,  but  its  intrinsic  merit  is 
small.  The  melody  lacks  poignancy.  It 
does  not  expose  the  neurotic  agonizing 
of  the  supremely  silly  heroine. 

The  most  dramatic  music  In  the  score 
is  that  which  Is  sung  by  Tatiana  and 
On', e gin  in  the  last  scene.  It  is  almost 
eloouent  and  it  has  qertain  possibilities 
■n  hich  commend  it  to  the  sngers.  But  it 
leaves  lOnly  a  vague  impression  on  the 
hearer.  One  recognizes  that  there  has 
been  much  violence  of  utterance  and  ap- 
parently much  mental  discomfort  on  tho 
part  of  two  persons  on  the  sage,  but  one 
is  inclined  to  wonder  what  it  is  all  about 
a''ter  all. 

3Iaaic  Fits  the  Drama. 

In  fact  Tschaikowsky's  music  fits  the 
drama  with  fttal  perfection.  This  tem- 
perstuous  but  unconvincing  Jyric  speech 
is  admirably  paired  with  the  almost  ex- 
a.'pprating  sentimentalism  which  it  i-- 
railed  upon  to  publish.  One  feels  like 
sayint  to  Tatiana,  "It  you  must  fall  in 
!o\e  with  an  egoist,  permit  us  for 
mercv's  sake  to  introduce  you  to  .Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne.  He  at  any  rate 
has  a.  leg."    And  to  Onyegin:    "Sir.  you 


u  youi.self  too  many  aue'-llo'i.''.  lint 
.'  Oil  <li(l  not  n«k  jourxelf  why  you  did 
111(1  Ko  away  before  you  tried  explain  to 
11  Kill  that  you  were  too  much  in  love 
with  youi-Bclf  I  obecome  a  mai  rled  num." 

Tschaikowsky's  orchefltrutlon  Is  one  of 
the  best  fcnturfB  of  hl«  Bcore.  It  Is  never 
iihtnisivo  either  In  volume  or  xtylc. 
Tlieic  is  no  search  after  startling  1n- 
strunKtntal  cffoctH.  Yet  tho  orehestral 
rolor  Is  alwayn  appropriate  and  beau- 
lirul.  Tho  boily  of  InHtrumontHl  tone  is 
never  thin,  but  It  never  overpowem  the 
voices.  In  respect  of  balance  and  trans- 
I'aicncy  It  offers  an  excellent  modol. 
I!iit  the  opera  as  a  whole  cannot  send  the 
listener  away  with  a  Hatlsflcd  mind. 

The  production  is  In  accord  with  the 
standards  tet  up  by  Giullo  tiattl- 
'•asa-/.za.  The  scenery  l.i  artistic  and 
.■h;il-a<-ierlstlc.  Tho  flrat  scene  rn.ii^ht 
well  have  been  copied  from  one  of  those 
eenifurtabh^  villas  to  Which  tho  fur  mei 
ch.iiiiM  of  Moscow  retire  on  thq  instan: 
or  5  r.  M.  in  the  summer  seaaon.  The 
others  afford  little  opportunity  for  local 
eolpr,  but  they  show  Joseph  L'rban's 
arilstie  sense  and  his  quick  grasp  of  ap- 
propriateness. 

The  performance  of  the  opera  suffered 
fiom  the  Inability  of  Italians  to  be  Rus- 
sians. All  of  those  implicated  in  the 
proceedings  were  sincere  and  painstak- 
ing, but  they  were  strangers  in  a  strange 
land.  And  the  ftalian  language  seiimed 
to  be.  singularly  out  of  keeping  wilh  the 
.spirit  of  the  play  and  that  of  the  music. 

."\lisH  Muzio,  having  decidedly  the  best  1 
part  In  the  opera,  was  the  most  con-  | 
spicuous  figure  among  Ihe  singers.    .She  ! 
W«Pt  copiously,  as  i-he  had  to,  and  sang 
her  music  very  vigorously  Indeed.  At 
any  i^te,  she  was  usually  on  the  key, 
while  her  dissociates  were   usually  off, 
especially  Mr.  Martinelll,  who  8trug,glcd  I 
desperately  with  a  fin  de  sai.son  voice. 
Mr.  de  Luca  bore  unblushingly  the  <li- 
honors  of  the  title  role  and  successfully 
went  away  because  he  was  not  equal  to 
anything  else.  . 

The  choruses  w»re  well  aiing  and  th« 
dances  well  danced.  All  that  could  be 
done  for  the  opera  musically  under  the 
circumstances  -svas  done  by  Artur  Bo- 
dianzky,  who  had  rehearsed  everything 
carefully  and  conducted  with  skill.  There 
was  a  large  audience  and  the  applause 
was  liberal.  _ 

Interesting  Programme  Is  Bc- 
sult  of  Kurt  Scliindler's 
Researc}i  Abroad. 


The  Schola  Cantorum,  Kurt  Schindh  r. 
onductor,  presented  an  elaborate  pro 
gramme  of  Spanish  music  at  its  second 
concert   given    in    Carnegie    Hall  last 
night.     The   solo   singer   was  Rafael" 
liiaz    from    the    Metropolitan    Opera  ■ 
House,  an  American  tenor  of  Spanish  i 
descent.     The    programme    comprised  | 
!  folk  songs  of  the  Basques,  compositions  | 
I  of  modern  musicians  of  Catalonia,  Cata-  >. 
Ionian  folk  songs  and  country  dances  ( 
1  ( .Sardanas*  and  songs  for  tenor  from  I 
Astoria    and    Old    Castile   and  from ! 
I  Andalusia  and  Murcia.  ^  - 

i  Each  of  the.se  sections  contaitied  a 
I  vocal  piece  by  many  composers.  Much 
I  of  the  music  had  been  brought  bak  by 
Mr.  Schindler  after  researches  in  Spain 
'  last  summer.  Not  only  was  it  new  in 
this  country,  'but  some  of  the  example- 
.■iitill  in  manuscript,  have  not  yet  ben 
'  heard  in  Spain. 

I     The  selections  from  the  Bafonc  peopl- 
]  which  ojjened  the  list,  had  perhaps  tiv 
I  leading  interest.    The  Basques  being 
1  distinct  and  separate  race,  it  has  bee' 
'almost  impossible  to  trace  its  music  i- 
authentic    source.    A    feature    of.  it- 
rhythm  is  the  irr«!gular  grouping  ot  tl  ■ 
phraLses.    Sung  in  the  Basque  :anguage 
last   night   were   two  works   by  .lesus 
(Uiridi,  leader  of  the  Orfep  Society  of 
Bilbao,  entitled  "On  the  .Mountain  Top-  ' 
and   "The  Nightingale's  Message."  aii' 
ilii-ec  pieces,  one  "The  Bird  in  Its  Cage 
iiid    another    a    humorous  "Drinki:-.; 
j  .-^img"  by  Norberto  Almandoz  Mendi?.:i 
,  lial.  once  a  work  of  San  Sebastian,  ami 
iiiiw  organist  at  the  Cathedral  at  Sevi!'' 
I'hese  numbers  were  all  much  liked  an  , 
the  "Drinking  Song"  wa.s  repeated. 
.Vmong   the  works  by   modern  com- 

I posers  ot  Catalonia  was  "El  Cant  de  la 
Senyera,"  the  Flag  Song  of  the  Orfeo.. 
I'atala  Society  of  Barcelona. 'written  by, 
TJui.a  Millet.    Another  number,  and  very 
I  appropriate  at  this  time,  ir.i  the  same 
group  was  the  "Divendrc?  Sant"  (Good 
I'viday  music),  by  Antonio  Nicolau,  dl- • 
1  cctor  of  tho  conservatory  at  Barcelona, ) 
I  which  was  arranged  for  double  chorus,  j 
solo    choir'  and    a    s»eparate    choir    of  j 
:  -women's  voices  in  unison.    In  the  group 
of  foUtsongs  and  dances  from  Catalonia 
a   delightful  specimen  was  the  closing 
one.  ;i  Sardana,  sung  in  dialect,  for  five 
(part  mixed  ■chorus,   by   Enric  Morera, 
called  "Lee  F'ulles  Sequcs"   ("The  Dry 
Leaves").    Mr.  Sohlndler  in  his  note  on 
I  he  Sardana  .=>aid  the  d|iiiu  e  had  beert 
taken  into  Spain  ages  ago  by  the  Creeks 
or  Phoenicians,  secretly  preserved  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  and  then  re- 
vived witiliin  the  la.st  twenty-five  years 
a.i  the  racial  characteristic  darice  of  the 
-Satalans.     The  eongs  in  the  list  were  i 
notable  for  their  rhythms.     They  weifs?! 
effectively  sung  toy  Mr.  Diaz  in  various 
dialects,     with    Mr.     Schindler    at  the 


ft 


ofsuch  Ricat  musical, beaut>  and  va^ui 
that  \i  deserved  to  be  heard  in  New 
York;  and  inasmucli  as  it^fwas  not 
likelv  ever  to  have  a  dramatic  rcp^- 
sentation  at  either  of  our  opera  housee, 
it  seemed  a  v/elconie  addition  to  the 
concert  list.  ,    .    ,      .  i 

The  second  reason  was  that  the-,  dra^: 
matic  significance  of  the  opera  was  S(* 
small  that  it  lost  little  by  being  de- ! 
prived  of  action,  costumes  and  scenery. j 
A  third  reason,  but  one  that  was, 
artistically  reprehensible,  if  its  com- 
panions m-oved  to  bo  untenable  was; 
that  Tschaikoffsky  stood  so  high  in, 
popular  favor  that  the  performance  of 
the  music  of  ono  of  his  operas  would 
prove  to  be  financially  beneficial  to  the 
large  and  c-  tly  undertakings  in  whichl 
Mr;  Damro.oh  and  his  backers  were 
engaged. 

Prophetic  Vision  Short 
In  the  first  case  our  prophetic  visioi^ 
was  short.  Two  years  later  we  sa%^ 
TschaikofFsky's  "Pique  Dame  at  tW 
Metropolitan,  two  years  after  thaS 
Moussorgsky's  "Boris  Godounoff  and 
three  years  after  that  Borod.r. 
"Prince  "Igor."    Here  were  three  oper:;S 
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YOUNG  SOPRANO  MAKES  DEBUT. 

Mlms  Helen  Torke  Olves  Her  First 

Recital  Here. 

Presented  by  David  Bisphani,  Miss 
Helen  Yorke.  a  young  soprano  from 
Maine,  gave  her  first  song  recital  here 
i-esterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
'  iperatic"  aspir.itions  in  the  coloratura 
leld  were  indicated  hy  her  programme. 

••ollowing  a  group  of  airs  by  Handel 

nd  .others  was  one  including  songs  by 

'.achelet  and  Del  Acqua,  and  a  third, 

iicluding  German's  "Who'll  Buy  My 
:  avender?"    and    Seller's  "Butterflies." 

I  he   list   contained   also   Rossini's  air 

irna  Voce   Poco  Fa."  the  mad  scene 

rom  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  "  '  and 
;-tausss  waltz  song,  "Voci  di  Prima- 
\era." 

There  was  much  to  praise  in  Jli.ss 
Yorke's   singing  and  the   recital  as  a 

■vhole  may  easily  be  ranked  as  one  of  i  "ji»i-ince  Igor.'     neic  wnic  -..^..^ 
the  most  successful  heard  here  In  swne    of  the  kind  we  had  never  e.xpec^ed 
time'.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  |  ggg_  t^o  of  them  containing  Tiatio)',^; 
detects  which  pointed  toward  the  need,  elements  which  made  the  modicum 
of  further  study.     Her  voice,  of  light'  siavicism    in   "Eugene    Onegin  sclh., 
lyric  quality,   while   often   freely   Pro- [  pallid   as   the    pale-faced   moon  co.iv 
duced  was  not  alway.s  clear.    Her  head(j  pared  with  fiiery  Mars.    Concerning  t  .c 
tones  she  usually  produced  well.     She]  dramatic  inefficiency  ot  the  opera  -.M 
•    ■    ■  "-'^  '  were  not  deceived.    Tschaikoffsky  .  • 

structed  his  play  out  of  a  political  re ^ 
mance  bv  Poushkin,  for  wliich  he  had 
an  almost  idolatrous  admiration.  When 
told  that  the  work  was  fatally  feeble 
from  a  theatrical  point  of  view  he  eN-, 
pressed  contempt  foV  dramatic  effecti 
and  said  that  he  did  not  care  for  -v 

on  tne  rec.La.  i.ui..v...,.    .  •■   «  stage  performance.    Yet  he  journeyed 

Yorke  is  a  gifted  young  singer  with  no  r  f^om  Italy  to  Moscow  to  witness  us 
little  accomplishment  who  might  easily  i  ftrgt  representation  by  students  at  tne 
take  a  place  among  operatic  singers.       I  s,r„o/,„,„  rr,nsprvatorv  and  rejoiced  wit'. 

ay  M.  h.  Krehbiel 

RcpyiiUfd  from  yesterday's  last  editioii 
Tschaikoft'sky's  opera  "Eugene  One- 


■showed  much  technical  skill  in  florid  [ 
music  and  good  schooling  in  diction  and 
lihrasing,  as  for  instance  in  Handel's 
•'Oare  Selve"  and  Haydn's  "My  Mother 
Bids  'Me  Bind  My  Hair."  Her  style  often 
lacked  finesse,  but  she  sang  in  tune. 
Her  stage  presence  liad  ease  and  grace, 
save  certain  mannerisms  not  desirable 
on  the  recital  platform.    All  in  all  Miss 


Moscow  Conservatory  and  rejoiced  wit  . 
exceeding  joy  at  the  triumph  which  it 
.soon  won  at  the  Russian  theaters  and 
has  maintained  ever  since. 

That  triumph,  however,  was,  and  is, 
due  to  the  music  alone,  which  Tschai- 


TschaYkoffsky  was,  this  fact  is  not 
worth  much  as  evidence. 

When  we  listened  to  the  music  in  the 
concert-room  we  were  compelled  to 
keep  a  tight  rein  on  our  risibles  whil: 
the  people  in  evening  dress  on  the 
platform  carried  on  conversations  ot 
the  most  prosaic  kind— a  lover  scold- 
ing his  betrothed  because  sne  had 
danced  with  another  m^n,  men  em- 
broiled in  a  QuarFel  which  ended  in  a 
challenge  to  mortal  combat,  a  con- 
fabulation   in    stilted    and  musically 


io>,in.jB.uiiin..j  o    upcia      j^ugciic    wuc-    ijyg  the   music   alOne,   WUICII  xax-iiai- 

gin"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  koffsky  loved  so  much  that  he  did  not 
in  America  (we  believe)  at  the  Metro-  hesitate  to  write  down  the  fact  that 
,,,       ^  ,    .     •  its  beautv  moved  him  to  tears  when 

pohtan  Opera  House  last  night.    Its  '^^^  pi^yed  it  for  himself.    But  without 
music  had  been  heard  here  at  three  con-  ^yighing  to  depreciate  that  beauty,  it 
certs  of  •';he  Symphony  Society,  with  can  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  an  ab- 
the  Oratorio  Society  singing  the  chor-  normally _moody  emotionalist,^ 
uses,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Damrosch,  twelve  years  ago  (on 
February  1,  2  and  16,  1908). 

There  was  at  that  time  a  sreat  in- 
terest in  all  of  the  composer's  music; 
had  been,  in  fact,  ever  since  he  came 
to  New  York  to  take  part  in  the  oere- 
T.onies  attending  the  dedication  of 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  admiration  has 
not  yet  subsided,  though  the  public  has 
been  overfed  with  the  "Pathetic"  sym- 
phony to  a  degree  which  would  have 

produced  nausea  if  our  concert  goers'  tabulation  in  stutea  anu  mu=.v.<...j 
had  not  developed  an  appetite  which  is:  formal  phrases  on  the  dtielling  ground 
in  nothing  so  like  that  of  an  ostrich  as'  The  plot  was  not  dramatic  m  the  read- 
its  indifference  to  the  quality  of  the^  '^''amawc  in  tn< 
pabulum  served  to  it. 

When  Mr.  Damrosch  performed 
"Eugene  Onegin"  in  concert  form  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  even  a  remote  prob- 
ability that  we  should  ever  hear  it  or 
any  opera  by  a  Eussian  composer  in  a 
lyric  theater.  The  battle  between  the 
Metropolitan    and    Manhattan  Opera 

j  Houses  was  in  its  first  stages  of  fury. 
Mr.  Hammerstein  had  brought  his 
French  batteries  into  play  and  was 
doing  considerable  damage  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Metropolitan  with  "Les 

I  Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  "La  Damnation  de 

j  Faust,"  "Thais,"  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 

'  and  "Louise."  , 

]  Mr.  Conried's  fairly  effective  guns 
were  Puccini's  "Boheme,"  "Tosca," 
"Manon  Lescaut,"  "Madama  Butterflv" 
and  Mascagni's  "Iris."  He  still  had  his 
Ger;nan  Berthas  of  Wagnerian  calibre, 
but  all  of  them  were  in  bad  condition 
and  some  of  them  ("Parsifal,"  "Rhine- 
gold"  and  Gotterdammerung,"  for  in- 
stance) were  not  even  brought  up  to 
the  subscription  firing  line  in  that  sea- 

'•  son 


I  would  incident| 

was  0-.  -irtia  was 

over.     'Lr<.:    l.-^t  \s;_i.    (,:o,iL't,L   111  COStUmC  ' 

I  amid  pictures,  the  high  musical  lights] 
1  falling  isn  a  waltz,  a  mazurka  ^ during', 
which  the  quarrel  which  has  a  fatal 
ending  takes  place),  a  polonaise,  what 
may  be  called  the  death  song  of  Lenski 
before  tlie  duel,  and  (better  than  all 
else  in  melodic  beauty  and  truthful- 
'ness  of  dramatic  expression)  the  scene 
in  which  Tatjuna  puts  a  confession  of 
her  love  for  Onegin  into  a  letter. 

But  this,  though  the  chiefest,  is  only 
one  of  many  evidences  of  Tschaikoff- 
sky's  fecund  melodic  gift  and  his  mas- 
terful command  of  the  technique  of 
composition.  With  this  scene  Mme. 
Muzio  won  a  generous  guerdon  of  ap- 
plause, and  deserved  it,  :,t  least  by  the 
intensity  of  her  singing.  But  intensity 
marked  nearly  all  the  vocal  utterances 
'  of  the  evening — a  great  deal  more  in- 
tensitv  than  the  situavions  or  words 
seemed  to  call  for.  Signer  Martinelli 
(Lenski)  was  intense;  Signer  De  Ltica 
fOnegin)  was  intert,se,  explosively  in- j 
tense.  Deep  feeling,  it  seems,  can  ex- j 
press  itself  only  noisily  in  these  days. 
The  time  when  the  shallov.'S  murmured! 
and  the  deeps  were  dumb  is  gone  by. 
Other  singers  who  deserved  mention  for 
havihg  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  music  were  Flora  Perini  (Larina); 
Frances  Ingram  (Olga),  Kathleen  How-j 
ard  (Filipievna),  Adam  Didur  (Prince! 
Gremin),  Angelo  Bada  (Triquet— he( 
1  sang  his  couplets  quite  in  the  proper 
(French  style),  Millo  Picco  (Zaretzki), 
Louis  d'Angelo  (a  Captain)  and  Adani 
iLillman  (Guillot).  Perhaps  some  of 
these  people  would  have  acted  if  the 
opera  had  eiven  them  an  opportunity. 
But  the  chief  musician  was  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky,  who  played  that  excellent  in- 
strument, his  orchestra. 

The  opera  seemed  to  have  awakened  ' 
an  unusual  interest  in  the  public,  es- 
pecially among  the  denizens  of  New 
York's  East  Side.  There  were  hun- 
dreds v.'ho  sought  admission  to  the 
cheaper  places  in  the  theater  who  liad 
to  be  turned  away,  and  the  specifically 
Russian  scene  awakened  a  joyous 
tumult  among  the  spectators  behind 
the  rails,  where,  also,  the  familiar 
Italian  claque  displayed  great  industry 
whenever  Martinelli  or  De  Luca  sang. 

The  opera  was  sung  in  Italian.  Why? 
It  must  have  been  because  the  majority 
of  the  singers  implicated  in  the  per- 
formance were,  or  are,  Italians,  for 
the  onera  has  been  published  in  an 
English  version  by  Schirmer. 


Henry  T.  Flnck 
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Russia's  Most  Famous  Opera 


ing;  the  play  is  not  dramatic  in  the 
beholding,  but  in  the  concert  room, 
after  we  had  tried  to  extenuate  its 
presence  there,  we  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  the  music  had  had  a  better  ex- 
cuse for  sounding. 

As  much  excuse  -^s  could  be  made 
for  it  in  its  association  with  the  text 
was  offered  by  the  action  and  stage 
pictures  last  night.  And  that  was 
small,  extremely  small.  A  more  inane 
and  amateurishly  constructed  opera- 
book  is  not  conceivable.  Atfter  all,  it 
was  only  a  little  more  absurd  on  the 
stage  than  on  the  concert-platform. 
There  were  dances,  which  were  pretty, 
and  pictures,  painted  or  designed  by 
Mr.  Urban,  which  were  more  than 
pretty  (those  of  external  nature  indeed 
were  beautiful),  and  there  was  much 
talk  in  a  melodious  style  of  recitation. 
The  rest  was  music,  for  of  action  out- 
side of  a  duel  there  was  none. 

Plot  Summed  Up  Briefly 

As  for  the  plot,  it  might  be  summed 
up  briefly:  "fhere  was  a  woman  who 
would  and  a  man  who  wouldn't.  And 
so  the  man,  after  quarreling  with  a 

  friend    who   objected   to   his  dancing, 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Damrosch,  who  had  l;  with  his  sweetheart  and  killins  him, 
lost  interest  in  opera  after  the  failure!  went  away  from  there  - 


Damrosch  Loses  Interest 


of  his  friends  to  -  secure  the  manage 
i    nient  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  | 

four  years  before,  was  preaching  the 
'    doctrine  that  operas,  some .  of  them  at 

least  (and  in  this  category  he  included  again.  An( 
4  the  later  works  of  Wagner),  might  bet-  '  at  least,  th 
Her  be  performed  on  the  concert  plat-     on  the  stag 

/from  than  on  the  dramatic  stage.  His   

argument  was  the  singular  one  that  the 
scenic    representation   of    the  dramas 
■  of   Wagner's    tetralogy   at   least  was 
\  a'  •  lys  inadequate!   and  therefore  dis- 
ing  to  the  imagination,  warmed  by 
music,    which,   he   maintained  in 
spite    of    all    that   Wagner    had  said 
and  done,  was  the  chief  element  of  the 
lyric  drama.    He  made  the  contention 
ev      in  the  case  of  "Pelleas  et  Meli- 
le,"  though  he  confessed  that  here 
.■itJie  music  did ,  not  exist  for  its  own 
9  but  only  as  an  agency  which  gave 
osphere  and  mood  to  Maeterlinck's 
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..  -  thought  Mr.  Damrosch's  airgu- ! 
ment  specious  then  and  were  unable  to  ' 
believe  in  its  sincerity  as  applied  to  ] 
"Tristan  und  Isolde,"  "Die  "  Meister- . 
singer"  and  "Parsifal,"  to  say  nothing 
of  "Tannhtiuser"  and  "Lohengrin." ' 
When    he    performed    the    music    of  i 


■F 


gene  Onegin"  we  could  conceive  of 
three  reasons  which  might  be  ad-  j 
f'd  in  favor  of  his  action.    One  ha<: 
"nested:  the  oner  v,o'': 


\v ciii,  awtxy  Lt.'jiLL  vny^i,'^.    Aftci  a  spacc 
he  came  back  and  found  that  the  wom- 
an who  had  loved  him  was  married  to 
a    prince.    Now    he    would    and  she 
wouldn't;  and  he  went  away  from  there, 
again.    And  stayed  away,  presumably; 
■  '      '   "  ere  was  nothing  more  doing 
I  ,,„<=  o„jge.    The  opera  was  over. 
Very  thin  and  pallid  dramatic  blood 
is  this,  but  very  beautiful  is  much  of  ' 
the  music  in  the  opera,  and  it  was  the 
music  that  must  be  credited  with  nine-  j 
tenths  of  the  favor  with  which  thc| 
:  opera  was  received  last  nisfht.    The  re- 
maining tenth  may  go  to  Mr.  Urban's^' 
['pictures  and  the  singers.    Of  the  na-| 
I  tional    color    which    constitutes  the; 
s'.Tength  and  charm  of  the  operas  b.y; 
Moussorgsky    and    Borodin    there  is! 
1  none  except  the  sonars  of  the  reapersj 
and   the   maidens   in   the   first  scene., 
Here  we  have  genuine  Russian  folk-; 
tunes,    combined    with    a  delightful; 
mimicry  of  a  hr.rvest  home  festival,; 
i  with  aiitiphonal  singing  and  a  peasant' 
I  dance    around    a   mammoth    sheaf  of 
wheat,  decorated  with  flov/ers.    It  is  a 
ceremonial    of    p:reat    antiquity  and| 
lovely   sisrnificance,  concerning  which: 
we  should  like  to  discourse,  but  must 
not. 

It  carried  the  senses  and  fancy  of 
the  audience  captive  last  night  and 
elicited  an  energetic  demand  for  a  rep- 
etition,    witli     v.-hich     Mr.  Bodanzky 


'   Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  who  ■was  majna-  j 
g-er  of  the  Scala  in  Milan  before  he  was  i 
engagea  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  i 
Italian  atiriiences  one  of  the  two  most 
famous  of  Rtisslan  operas,  Tchaikov-  i 
sky's  "Eugene  Onyeghin."    His  coun- 
trymen were  quite  alarmed  by  his  au-  | 
dacity,    imagining   that   all   sorts   o£  ]! 
atrocities  would  be  perpetrated  on  their  i 
ears  by  this  barbarian  composer  from  | 
the  North.     They   were   pacified  on  : 
discovering  that  Tchaikovsky's  music  j 
was  aa  un-Cossackian    as  "Norma," 
and  that  his  score  included  an  air  | 
which  Bellini  himself  might  have  pen-  i 
ned  without  deviating  an  inch  from  | 
his    usual    style.    Tchaikovsky    was  | 
,  never  a  cacophonlst.    From  hia  youth 
he  adored  Italian  opera,  and  he  al- 
ways preferred  the  early  operas  of 
I  Wagner  to  the  later  ones. 

American  ears  are  inured  to  the 
real  Muscovite  audacitlas  of  Moussorg- 
sky  and  Stravinsky.  The  Metropoli- 
tan's manager  therefore  would  have 
risked  nothing  in  placing  Tchaikov- 
sky's opera  before  the  American  pub- 
lic first  In  concert  form  (as  Walter 
Damrosch  once  did),  or  as  last  night, 
in  its  original  form,  with  all  the  op- 
eratic paraphernalia,  even  If  Its  com- 
poser had  been  a  dissonantal  Stra- 
vln-sky. 

The     wonder     is     that  "Bugene 
Onyeghin"  was  not  long  ago  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Metropolitan's  repertory. 
Musically,  at  any  rate,  it  is  superior  i 
to  "Borl.s  Godounov."  which  has  held 
its  own  here  for  several  years.  In 
Russia,  after  some  years  of  indiffer- 
ence   "Onyeghin"    became    so  enor- 
mously popular  that  it  made  Tchai- 
kovsky a  rich  man.    This  success  was 
attested  not  so  much  by  frantic  ap- 
plause during  the  performances  as  by 
long   .series   of   crowded   houses.  As 
Mode.ste  Tchaikovsky  says,  in  his  ad- 
mirable biography  of  his  great  brother: 
i  "The   crowded   theatre   .signified  the 
first  great  success  of  Russian  opera 
since  Glinka's  'A  Ufe  for  the  Tsar,  In 
spite    of    the     [unfavorable]  press 
notices,  it  was  not  merely  a  su«;ess 
but  a  triumph;  a  fact  which  became 
^ore  and  more  evident,    bating  from 
ithe  second  performance  jat  b..  l^eterH 
burg]  'Eugene  Onyeghin'  drew  a  long 
iserie.  of  packed  audiences,  and  has 
remained   the  favorite   opera   ot  the 
Ru.ssian  public  to  this  day. 

This  .success  was  not  only  an  'rn 
portant  event  in  the  history  of  Rus 
sian  opera,  but  it  gave  Tchaikovsky 
"a  popularity  to  ^^Ich  no  Russian 
composer  had  ever  yet  attained  in  h^ 
own  land."  It  "transformed  him  from 
a  needy  into  a  prosperous  man,  and 
brought  h?m  that  complete  Independ- 
ence which  was  so  necessaiy  to  lus 
creative  work." 


He  hi"rn*elf  wn^'i  titiaeiulou.sly  sur- 
prised by  his  colo.ssal  success,  for  he 
had  never  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
masses  with  this  opera.  When  his 
friend  Taneiev  told  him  that  this  op- 
era was  not  effective  for  the  stage,  he 
replied:  "I  do  not  care  a  rap  for 
such  effectivenes.s.  It  haa  long  been 
an  established  fact  that  I  have  no 
dramatic  vein,  and  now  I  do  not  trou- 
ble about  it.  ...  I  did  my  be.st, 
working  with  indescribable  pleasure 
and  enthusiasm,  and  thought  very  lit- 
tle of  the  treatment,  the  effectiveness 
and  all  the  rest.   I  spit  upon  'effects' ! " 

What  he  liked  in  an  opera  was: 
t'No  king.i,  no  marehe.s — In  a  word, 
tione  of  the  usual  accessories  of 
?rand  opera."  Pushkin's  play,  on  ; 
which  he  based  his  opera,  aroused  his  j 
extreme  enthuMasm.  His  attention 
was  directed  to  it  by  the  prima  donna  j 
Mme.  Liavorovsky,  He  read  it  and  i 
was  t^o  excited  that  he  could  not  sleep  I 
all  night.  "You  have  no  idea,"  he ! 
wrote  to  his  brother,  "how  crazy  I 
axn  upon  this  subject.  How  delightful 
to  avoid  the  commonplace  Pharaohs, 
Ethiopian  princesses,  poisoned  cups 
and  all  the  rest  of  these  dolls*  tales. 
'Eugene  Onyeghin"  i.s  full  of  poetry. 
I  am  not  blind  to  its  defects.  I  know 
well  enough  the  work  gives  little  scope 
for  treatment,  and  will  tt'  deficient  in 
stage  effects;  but  tRe  wealth  of  poetry, 
the  human  quality  and  simplicity  of 
the  subject,  joined  to  Pushkin's  in-, 
spired  verses,  will  compensate  for 
what  it  lacks  in  other  respects." 

Tchaikovsky  was  a  ti-emendous  ad- 
mirer of  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  In  the 
heroine  of  Pushkin's  poem  he  found 
a  Russian  Juliet.  Tatiana  is  one  of 
the  two  daughters  of  Mme.  Lerin,  a 

woman  who  owns  an  estate.    She  Is 
romantic,  a  reader  and  dreamer,  and 
an  entire  stranger  to  coquetry.  Her 
sister  Olga  is  full  of  life  and  a  reckless 
flirt.     They    have    a    friend,  young 
Lensky,  who  is  engaged  to  Olga.  He 
brings  his  friend,  Onyeghin,  a  cynical, 
polished  young  rake,  and  Introduces 
him   to   the   mother   and  daughters. 
Knowing  that  Lensky  is  betrothed  to 
Olga.  he  pays  his  attentions  to  Tatiana, 
who  promptly  falls  madly  in  love  with 
him,  imagining  him  the  ideal  of  the 
manhood   she  had   dreamed   of,  ana 
ispends  the  whole  night  In  writing  him  ■ 
a  letter  in  which  she  makes  a  pas- 
sionate confession  of  her  love.  Though 
startled  at  her  own  lack  of  maidenly 
modestv,  she  sends  her  old  nurse  to 
deliver  "it  to  Onyeghin.    He  answers  it 
by  coming  himself  and  informing  ner 
with  brutal  frankness  that  he  will  be  a 
brother  to  her  but  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  love  or  marriage. 

Though  crushed,  she  accepts  nis 
offered  arm  and  leaves  slowly,  and  at 
the  ball  which  opens  the  next  act  sne 
dances  with  him.  Then  Onyeghin, 
angered  by  uncomplimentary  remarKs 
about  himself  he  has  overheard,  begins 
to  flirt  and  dance  with  Olga,  to  the 
distress  and  increasing  wrath  or 
Lensky.  A  violent  quarre  ensues  and 
in  the  next  scene  there  Is  a  duel  m 
which  Lensky  is  shot  dead. 

The  last  act  also  opens  -with  a  ball. , 
Several  years  have  elapsed,  during 
which  Onyeghin  has  tried  in  vain  to 
stifle  his  remorse  for  killing  ^ii*  f'-'^n'^^- 
He  is  dazed  on  suddenly  beholding 
Tatiana,  now  the  wife  of  PiMnce 
Gremin,  who  is  faithfully  devoted  to 
her  At  last  Onyeghin'-i  passion  is 
aroused  and  he  seizes  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  his  love.  She,  too, 
loves  him  and  she  makes  no  secret  of 
her  feelings;  but  when  the  yiHam 
thinks  he  has  triumphed  she  suddenly, 
breaks  away  and  leaves  him  alone  on 
the  stage,  exclaiming  very  operatically, 
"Shame!    Horror!    My  heart  is  bro- 

^'^rchaikovsky  was  certainly  right  in 
confessing  that  this  libretto  wa.«i  not 
operatically  effective.  That  he  made 
an  operatic  success  of  It  was  due  solely 
to  his  music,  much  of  which  is  charm- 
ing although  it  does  not  anywhere  rise 
to  the  heights  of  his  symphonie.s,  ex- 
cept in  the  dance  music  which  opens 
the  second  act.  This  has  been  made 
widely  known  through  a  paraphrase, 
by  Pabst— the  Pabst  who,  as  Edward 
Ziegler  once  remai-ked  "made  Tchai- 
kovsky famous,"  Milwaukee  papers 
please  copy.  .  . 

For  the  .sake  of  this  waltz  alone,  m 
its  even  more  entrancing  orchestral 
version,  "Eugene  Onyeghin"  would  be 
worth  hearing;  but  there  are  many 
good  thing-,  in  it,  Tchaikovsky  him- 
self liked  best  the  first  duet  behind 
the  scenes,  which  afterwards  becomes 
the  quartet ;  Lensky's  arioso,  the  .9cene 
in  Tatiana's  room  and  the  chorus  of 
maidens.  To  his  brother  he  wrote 
before  the  first  performance:  yes- 
terdav  I  played  the  whole  of  Eue;ene 
Onyeghin'  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
author  was  the  sole  listener.  I  am 
half  ashamed  of  what  I  am  going  to 
confide  to  you  in  secret:  the  listener 
was  moved  to  tears  and  paid  the  com- 
poser  a  thousand  complirtients.  It  only 
the  audiences  of  the  future  will  feel 
towardfl  this  music  a.s  the  composer 
himself  does!"  ^,  , 

Whv  shouldn't  he  have  enthused 
over  "his  opera  when  the  public  did 
so  and  some  ot  the  most  eminent  niu- 
.sieians''  To  mention  a  few  only: 
bvor&k  wrote  to  him  that  it  ■was  '  a 
wonderful  creation,  full  of  glow  ng 
emotion  and  poetry,  and  finely  elabo- 
rated in  all  its  details,"  Mahler  fel 
In  love  with  It.    TancLcv  Pronounce-i 


■  m  111    vvi  M.      I  \ .  11        I'  M.. 

istelnl  "  o  parsimonioun  In  praise," 
.  ofti  I    while  Anton  RublnHtcln,  at 

st  iiilii'.  aul)Ki<qucntly  became  a 
.nv*rt. 

Mr.  Ual  -Cusazza  made  no  mistake. 
I  im  Miy  point  of  view,  when  ho  de- 
iled  n' is«  "Kufiene  Onyeghln."  He 
Ipht  hiiv.  heKilMtrd.  In  view  of  the 
nail  iuoci  as  Wjilch  had  attended  the 
oduoU<)i'>  iiere'of  the  same  compos- 
's  'Plftvio  Danii'.";  but  "Ony<>ehin"  Is 
enortnovisly  popular  ninonfr  the 
ussiails  that  he  could  not  but  feel 
at  It  would  Ve  warmly  welcomed 
>re;  »nd  ao  it'  waa.  Tlie  ftudieiuve, 
rcely  Kusslan,  Svns  one  of  the  largest 
■er  seen  at  tht  Metrottolltan ;  hun- 
nl5i  more  stood  (it  the  dbor  dolefully, 
>cause  the  seats  "iid  tVe  standing 
,om  were  all  gono.  and  there  was 
uch  applause   througrlioijt  the  eve- 

ng.  i 
It  cannot  be  suid  that  th»  cast  was 
rsely  responsible  for  this  sajrernesa, 
v  It  Included  no  .stars  ot  the  first 

InagMltude;  nor  were  there  any  scenic 
eatures  of  sensational  Interest,  ai- 
hough  Joseph  Urban's  settings  are 
>eautlful,  appropriate  and  not  aggxcs- 
iively  fantastic.  Mr.  Bodanzky  con- 
^uctea  the  performance  with  anima- 
ion  and  due  passional  stress.  Muzio 
waa  a  beautiful  Tatlana  to  look  upon 
ind  she  sang  her  music  with  Intense 
teal,  which  sometimes  affected  the 
luality  of  her  tones.  After  the  letter 
scene — ^the  best  thing  she  has  ever 
done  here — she  had  many  recalls  and 
jouqueta  and  looked  very  happy.  J||<- 
Martinelli  was  not  in  bis  best  V«iR, 
but  he,  too,  got  much  applause.  Flora 
Perini  was  the  Larina,  Frances  In- 
gram the  Olga.  Giuseppe  de  Luca  ap- 
peared and  sang  at  his  best  as 
Dnyeghin. 

It  was  Tchaikoveky's  music  that  ex- 
;rted — as  it  should — the  chief  charm. 
A.S  it  was  not  a  novelty  Jiere  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  it  in  detail.  The 
most  notaible  numbers  are  the  duet, 
'Hearest  Thou  the  Nightingale?"  the 
folk  tune-like  but  original  chorus  of 
harvesters;  the  passionate  "I  l/Ove 
you,  Olga";  the  nurse's  very  Russian 
tale;  Tatiana's  confession  of  love;  the 
folk  tune  peasant  chorus;  the  old- 
fashioned  French  air  sung  by  Trlquet 
which  sounds  like  Bellini ;  the  brilliant 
polonaise  of  the  last  act,  the  second 
part  of  which  is  In  every  way  a  sad 
anti-climax.  It  1.^  odd  that  the  be.st 
pages  in  the  tragic  opera  of  so  melan- 
choly a  man  as  Tchaikovsky  should 
bo  the  dance  music  opening  the  sec- 
ond and  third  acts.  In  this  sphere 
Tchaikovsky  is  king.  Think  of  his 
glorious  Nut  Cracker  Suite!  Why  not 
have  that  next  year  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan?   It  would  have  a  huge  success. 

Musical  Treasure  Trove 

On©  of  the  most  novel,  most  In- 
teresting and  moi3t  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able concerts  of  the  whole  busy  musi- 
cal season  was  given  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond subscription  concert  of  the  Schola 
Cantorum  of  New  York,  Kurt  Schind- 
ler.  conductor.  Mr.  Schindler  has 
built  up  a  great  chorus  of  nearly  200 
voices,  which  can  sing  not  only  cor- 
rectly but  gloriously;  and  for  their 
singing  he  is  fond  of  delving  In  hith- 
erto little  known  or  unexplored  re- 
gions, with  remarkable  success  in 
bringing  back  musical  treasure  trove. 
Last  night's  progi-amme,  for  instance, 
was  composed  wholly  of  music  from 
Spain  never  before  heard  in  America, 
much  of  it,  indeed,  being  still  in  man- 
uscript. 

First  came  a  group  of  folksongs  oti 
the  Basque  people,  an  ancient  race  of 
stvrdy  mountaineers  and  fishermen  | 
living  along  the  inner  angle  of  the  i 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  having  little  in 
Icommon  with  the  people  of  the  rest  j 
of  modern  Spain.  In  the  la^t  decade 
the  Basques  have  become  much  at- 
tached to  choral  singing.  Their  folk- 
songs heard  last  night,  in  skilful  and 
effective  choral  settings  by  Jesus  Gu- 
1  ridi  of  Bilbao,  anr  Norberto  Almandoz 
of  San  Sebastian,  possess  a  fiesh  new 
beauty  that  is  altogether  captivating 
and  not  at  all  as  strange  and  mac- 
cessible  as  the  difficult  and  almost  un- 
couth language  In  which  they  were 
sung.  As  Mr.  Schindler  pointed  out 
in  a  programme  note,  the  Celtic 
strain  is  clearly  felt  in  these  songs, 
"a  certain  kinship  to  Breton  and 
Welsh  melody;  but  strangely  enough 
also  a  relation  to  Finnish  rhythms  and 
harmonic  concepUon."  ^  , 

Also  of  fasctaatlng  interest  and 
much  novel  beauty,  if  somewhat  more 
complex  in  structme,  were  groups  of 
part  songs  by  modern  composers  of 
Catalonia,  and  Catalon.an  folksongs 
and  country  dances  .set  by  theiti'-Uuis 
Millet,  conductor  of  the  Ortoo  Caiala 
Of  Barcelona;  Enric  Morera  and  J. 
Sancho-Marraco,  two  young^er  muM- 
cians  of  that  city,  and  Antoni  N.colau, 
the  venerable  director  of  the  Conser- 
vatory ot  Barcelona.  The  climax  of 
The  concert  wa.  the  "Holy  Friday  Mu- 
sic Jn  a  Cataloma»i  Church"  for  a 
double  chorus  (eight  voices),  solo 
cboir  and  a  separate  choir  of  women  s 
voices  In  unison,  by  Nicolau,  written 
in  the  a  capcUa  style  ot  the  old  churcn 
composers  with  much  fluency  com- 


3eic  on 


with- no-^  '''"'t  'hen  «  lln«  i'0">  ''"^ 
C  00k  mur^  i^MUully  fused  with  the 
CatulRn  words  ortt-W^  "y  Jacinto 
VerdSjgucr  .set  lo  a  tune  Ol  T>pioai 
folksong  character  and  .sung  Hi-.^t  by 
the  soprano!(  and  finally  by  all  the 
choirs.  This  quite  electrified  its  hear- 
ers and  had  to  be  In  part  repeated. 

Heverul  other  songs  also  were  re- 
demanded    and    the   audience  would 

I  have  liked  to  hear  over  again  Mr. 
Schindler's  own  harmonleatlon  for  elx- 
part  chorus  of  a  charming  Cataiar 
folksong  called  "The  Niglitingale- 

Rafaelo  Dlaai.  tenor,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  the  soloist  of  tlio  eve- 
ning, sang  four  folksongs  oC  Asturia 
and  Old  Castile  and  three  folksongs  of 
Andalu.sla  ;ind  Murda  so  acceptably 
that  four  of  the  -seven  were  encored. 
The  audience  filled  the  hall  to  its  ca- 
(Paclty  and  abundantly  demonstrated 
ilH  enjoyment  of  the  hour  and  a  half 
j  ot  rare  delight  provided  by  Mr.  Schind- 
hler'.s  well-drilled  and  excellent  chorus. 


PJP'"'"' 
..  *rho  b:i 


grel  mi.'ising  olher 
there  wwc  any  m<>r 
mun  wa.M  not  in  evidence  at  IW' ■  ""' 
HOC,  but  'the  twittering  younx  glrlB 
Itllod  tibo  .'lir  with  Dhoir  birdlikc  crlefl 
ot  .-^idmiration.  Miss  Fnrrar  tlicir 
K-o.kloss-c'lect.  And  little  .Vd;i  Qumtina 
iind  :ill  the  .>ia)-^islfr  .xlufT  licw  llicy 
1  do  pull  It  off,  Ocrakllnc  ;ind  Ada.  O 
inv.-slioism  of  crhlUlihood! 

U  mui  a  riUtling  good  Intenjietu- 
t,ion,  llianks  to  Hie  .pr.n.  ip.i.lH,  t.ti;.nKH 
itoo  to  Miiwuo  Roberto  MoraJi7Ami, 
who  conducts  this  opera  so  .lamirab.y. 
Crimi  is  at  his  bot-t.  lyrically  npcak- 
inp:  and  wh«i  he  forgols  that  drcs.s 
suit"  1L114  his  hands,   he  wHl  make 
more  af  the  impersonation  on  llie 
dramatic  side.     H6  is  still  as  wrun- 
rja:-sion<xl  as  a . broomstick  t  ill  tlic  last 
scene,  when  he  really  lets  hunse  f  g 
Farrer  is  fa,buloU8.     Friend  Amalo 
lends  an  air  of  massive  reulity  to  li's 
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By  RicKerd  Aldticli 
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The  Philharmonic  Sotlety. 
There  wa^a  a  very  la-rge  audience  at 
the  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
In  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  an  audi- 
ence that  occupied  every  seat  in  the 
hall.  Tlie  musical  attraction  was  the 
appearance  ot  Frlti!  Krelsler  as  solo- 
ist. He  played  Brahm's  violin  concerto, 
a  work  in  which  he  has  achieved  some 
of  hla  greatest  artistic  success,  and  the 
performance  of  which  has  been  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  his  reputation. 

There  were  groat  energy  and  fire  in 
his  performance,  there  were  passages  of 
tlie  well-remembered  splendid  eloquence 
and  fire,  a  poetical  delivery  of  the  beau- 
tiful cantilena,  of  a  depth  and  moving 
iQualitv  that  few  have  ever  equaled  in 
1  tliis  concerto.     But  there  wa.-s  at  times 
jsomelliins  labored   in  bis  playing;  an 
effort  to  pi-oduco  breadth  and  power  ot 
I  tone,  and  espoclHlly  to  eain  the  move- 
Iment  and  the  pulse  of  inyttun  that  he 
llLpparently  desired,    lie  was  hampered 
and  restrained  by  tlie  heaviness  of  the 
conductor's  beat  in  the  accompaniment 
all  through  the  concerto. 

It  mu.^t  be  said,  too,  that  ihetc  ^as 
ocxas ional  uncertainty^  of  intonatio"  in 
the  pas.sage  work  and  a  roughness  of 
execution  in  some  of  it  that  is  not  aj 
ohai  "cl  ■rlstic  of  Mr.  Krelsler' s  playm.-y  ,  , 
at        boil      Yet  how  fine  were  many  ' 
o    the  stretches  ot  wide  double  stopping  ; 
in    their    purity   and    clearne»s-etfecl.i  , 
that   arc   of   magical    beauty  and    t  ml  , 
Khe  such  a  strangely  marked  Indivul- 
^alUy  to  certain  pages  of  the  coneei  ta 
.Mr    Krelsler,    tliougli  J^c   ha.s   plaj  etl 
Brahm.s's    concerto    better,    was  mos. 
wat-mb-  greeted  .and  was  thundcrousl> 
applauded  after  each  movement  and  at . 
the  close  of  the  concerto.  ..rP<aue=>t 
The  program,   v,hlch   was  a  request 
program.  -   began  with  Avenf  s  setting 
tor   orchestra   of   a    P;<^l.Vd^^  ';°n; 
•■Well  Tempered  Clavier     ot  acli  anu 
!  the  G  minor  organ  fugue,  w'th  a  chorale  !, 
for  bra-^s  Instruments  between  them  and  \ 
Xr wards   introduced   into   the  fugue.  . 
Beethovens    fifth    ^y'^Ph^PJ    f°"°^f,^,;  ■ 

and  the  program  Y''^^^"?.'^^  J^'^'\vm:  : 
overture  to   "Tannhau.ser.      The  s>  m  , 
phony,  always  one  of  the  '"f P^P"'^' 
'of  the  classics,  was  much  applauded,  and  ■ 
?Mr   Stransky  had        T'''"'^Y^Z  %^y<^ 
share  it.    In  several  places  there  weie 
eccentric  effects  heard  from  the  French 
horns  not  intended       the  composers. 

Vernon  Archibald  In  Songs. 

Vernon    Archibald,    a    baritone  from 
Chicago,  gave  a  matinee  of  songs  and 
1  airs  in  Italian,  French  and  English  yes- 
!  terdav  at  Aeolian  Hall,  his  first  in  public 
[here  though  he  sang  once  in  private  last 
i  ,car.    A  dramaUc  air  of  Verdi's  "  Simoii 
i  RotVanegra  •■  was  hardly  contrasted  m 
«^-°-fo^mlAce  with  that  of  ""'Y';;'  ';h»';^f 
.receded  It.  or  the  cnsuins  .,  K'-'E*"  ".^ 
!  {he  .Sage  "  from  Massenet  s     .  ongleu  . 
T  ere  was  sensitive  appreciation  in  h 
J '  liverv    of  lyrics   such    as  Corneiiu.s 

•  Mnniitone  "     Mi\«i.     Maley  s        In  :> 
|G-^,dcn  '°  a  poem  ot  the  Christ-Child, 

and    Miss   Brown's    "  Sun-set,'     an  un- 
I  published  air,  with  "  A  Ballynurc  Bal- 
lad '  and  others  in  conclusion. 

"Zaza"  and  "Marta"  Sung  in  Day. 

The  Metropolitan  wa-s  twice  filled  to 
the  limit  yesterday  by  operagoers  eager 
to  hear  Farrar  and  Caruso.  A  sixth 
and  last  performance  ot  LK;oncavallos 
"Zaza"  was  given  as  an  extra  mali- 
tiee  with  little  Ada  Qulntata.  Ciirni 
and  Amato  ajnong  the  assisting  ca^t, 

•  nd  Moranzoni  ronducliiig. 
'  list  evening  FlotoWs  "  Marta  "  was 
s.  nt  fo.  tne  third  time,  with  a  host  of 

;^o^iiy°'tnd\^hrte\or'r.!^^ar^ora,rani=l!s 
'^°"1he  "^stage,''^including  Barrientos 
,  Verlni.  De  I-uca,  l>alat<  ■  'on 
I  ductor  Bo^nzkyji,  , 

.\I  the  .'ip-cial  '/-;!za  perf  i' 
111--.  Mtlropolilan  Opera  House  yestcr- 
da>  aflei-noon  there  was  a  mighty  as- 
serabiing  of  the  peoples' who  admire 
low  art  ideals,  h>gh  kicking,  mussy 
music  and  the  adorable  Geraldinc.  To 
V.  certain  typs  of  mentality  this  pcr- 
versi(in  of  art,  morals  and  flutty  un- 
derwear appeal.?;  especially  on  a 
•■■iplcn.'.iJlv  lantiuid"  sprins  day— as 


rule,  and  the  fi.-;lit  ■-cene  is  quite  ex- 
ciint,'.   .\i  th.'  end,  when  the  ivhoul- 
ing  is  over,  vou  icel  that  In  hor  fut- 
I  urc  life  the  .■•■jul  of  Zaza  will  become 
1  a.s  serene  as  a  scwcr. 
i    NO  PHILHARMONIC  CHANGES. 
Manager  Felix    hiefcls  as.surcJ  us 
l  iiig'.ll  at  Carntsie  Hall  thai  there 
,oiUd  be  no  changes  next  season  in 
!'  Ji:   conduct  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
.  1.  ;y's    aifalrs.     Tlie    rumor    of  a 
\  iiic.rp,-er,  witli  the  N-cw  Symphony  Or- 
:  .dK'slra  was  only  a   ruin:>i',  though 
1  ilicre    was    a    sound    basi's    to  Uhe 
roport:  rhe  New  'Symipho-ny  .Society 
did  make  an  offer  amalgamate 
both    orchestral    o'rganiizatioais,  but 


l,he  oficr  was  pro;nptly  rejeoted.  Mr 
Stransky  will  remain,  as  ever,  con- 
ductor. 

TlK-  last  evening  concert  of  the 
Philliarmonic  season  was  devoted  on 
this  occasion  to  Bach,  Beethoven,  the 
Fifth  Sympliony  and  the  Brahm:? 
D  major  violin  concerto  played  by 
the  incom'parable  Frit;5  Krelsler. 
This  afternoon  Mr.  Krelsler  is  to 
repeat  his  performance,  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  playing,  among 
other  nuinil>ers,  Schubert's  B  minor 
Rvmphony.  At  last  night's  concert 
till  re  wasn't  even  standing  room,  so 
crowded  was  Ca-negie  Hall.  Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  still  attract, 
especially  when  lire  Philharmonic 
Society  and  Fritz  Kreisler  co-operate 
in  the  performance. 


Henry  T.  Flnek 
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Kreisler  With  Philharmonic  i 

The  best  thing  in  Beethoven's  violin  1 
concerto,  when  played  by  Fritz  Kreis- 
ler is  the  interpolated  cadenza  for  vio- 
lin alone  by  Krelsler,  in  A^^^^^^"^;^; 
ment.    You  can  repeat  this  sentence, 
Substituting  Brahms  Beethove?^ 
What  Kreisler  ha^  done  * 
works  with  the  themes        \he  com 
Dosers,  in  working  them  up  to  a  vio- 
fiSc  climax,  is  simply  ast°undm^ 
Moreover  it  is  thrilling.     He  maK^ 
^'^^fof  the  themes  ot  these  men 
cause   he  knows   more   about  vionn  i 

1  '"iTa'sf  nTght!'lt  'the  Philharmonic,  j 

KretsTer's  cadenza  in  the  Brahms  con- 
'  certo  wa^  more  thrilling    than  ever 
WUhovt  coquetting    for   an    msta^t  , 
with  the  lure  of  bravura,  he  piles  Oir- 
ficulties  on  difficulties  tiU  U  seems  as  , 
if  the  w»hole  string    orchestra  'were 
concentrated  in  his  o^e  little  violin; 
y^rno  one  thinks  of  the  PolyPhomc 
difficulties;  it  is  the  music  as  set  forth 
bv  this  wizard     that    entrances    the  , 
hearer   The  last  movement  suffered  here 
and  there  from  a  lack  of  rhythmic  co- 
ordination;  bvt  as  a  whole  the  con- 
certo   was    'admirably  -played  by  the  | 
soloist  and  admirably  accompanied  by 
Josef    Stransky    and    his    orchestra.  ; 
Kreisler  had  two  ovations— before  and 
after  playing.  i 
^     -wrhen  Stransky  returned,  after  the 

I intermission,  he  got  a  fine  salvo  of 
applause  for  his  share  in  the  con- 
certo     After  a  fine  performance  of 
Beethoven's  fifth  symphony   he  waa 
'i  clamorously  recalled  several  times  and 
I  flnallv  made  his  players  rise.    Do  he 
'  and  his  men  know  how  to  give  pleas- 
ure with  a  Beethoven  symphony?  Ask 
a  Philharmonic  audience;  the  answer 
will  be  unanimous,   judging  by  the 
loud    and    prolonged    applause.  The 
opening   piece,   the   superb  "Prelude 
Choral  and  Fugue"  of  Bach-Abert  wap 
also  much  relished;  and  after  the  final 
number  Wagner's  "Tannhauser"  over- 
ture   the  tumultuous  applause  once 
more  called  for  an   "orchestral  up- 
rising."   Seidi  himself  never  conduct- 
ed this  overture  more  thrilllngly  than 
Stransky  did  last  night.    And  wliat  a 
stirring  piece  it  Is.  when  thus  V^'XS^- 
even  after  a  hundred  hearings'.  The 
hou^ie  was  of  course  sold  out  long  m 
advancBi 


Two  performances  were  given  in  li.-: 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
and  two  great  audiences  filled  it. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  special 
matinee  Of  Leoncavallo's  "Zaza,"  an 
opera  which  came  here  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  failure,  but  which  has  been  the 
;    ,   ;v  1  r     ■    ii"  season's_novelties. 


,  What  has  Klv.m  it  much  f «;;''^'' '^i' 
the  public  might  be  dltflcult  to  -Jc'"""'"': 

'  l,ul    perhaps   Itx    »'' ^  ..-arrarV 
Iduhly  picturesque  portrayal  of  the  hero 

h,..  Pasquale  '^''»t'''\^'"^„'t,'^J  .he 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
„  „';t  and  most  sympathetic  in'P';';'";^; 
,i„„..  In  the  opera  and  one  of  the  first 
11.11  Hi  tisl  has  ever  given.  ^lotow's 
,„  ,h.  evening  the  opera  «^»«^^'°';*  " 
•  Maiia,  "  In  which  Knrlco  Can^"°  "fj^! 

/.  The  other  members  of  ^  '""^^ 
„.,  were  (;iu«appe  dl  '^"ca  as  Plun/^e'' 
Mnie.  Marie  Barrientos  as 

Miss  Flora  I'erlnl    as  ^"■■^V^^. 
f  ,,  tor  in  the  presentation  of  Marta, 
;,o  often  overlooked  1.  '•^^^1^°^^^  ^ 
admirable  conducting   ^^hlch  Impart,  a 
jwealth  of  life  and  color  to  the  %\oiK. 

Vernon  Archibald  Pleases  in  the  j 
Afternoon  and  Celine  Ver  Kerk  ; 
Is  Heard  in  the  Evening.  j 

Wrnon  Archibald  made  a  favorable  j 
impr-^sxiou  at  his  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  I 
vesterdny   afternoon.     Mr.  Archibald  is  , 
I  a  l,a  -itone  wr)rthy  of  more  than  passing  j 
'  notice     His  voic"  is  full  and  resonant.  , 
;  "n    iV-  uses  it  with  polisli  and  skill.  His 
'  program  comprised  Fi-neh.  Kng  ish  and  I 
1    Hun  scmgs  which.  ,l<-livered  with  style 
1  ind  inielligenre.   provi.led  an   «f  "moo" 
of     musical     entertainment     that  was 
thoroughly  delightful.  ,  ,  k» 

Full  many  a  r'<citn     would    be  /ks- 
tine.1  to  less  than  mediocnty  were  U  not 
r,"<'ue<l  from  its  lowliness  by  the  art  of 
Richard  Hageman    ,.He  P  a.ved  the^  ac-  | 
compuniments  of  Ce hne  V''   K^/'t'.  f.,  , 
nrnno   v-'ho  appeared  at  A«>olinn  Hall  in  , 
'the  ev.  n  UK.     Miss  Ver  Kerk  cMdent  y 
ha^  iniiny  friend.s  who  receiv.Hi  her  wi  li 
1  nuHi   apiilau.se  and   presented   her  «i  h 
mnnv  noral  offerings  though  her  quali- 
!  Sons  for  the  concert  stage  were  not 

[^"ll'er" 'program  containe<l  selections  of 
DebussT.  Russian  songs  sung  m  bnglish 

'  and  a  Kumber  of  compositions  by  Amen 
can  cfimposers. 


COMPOSER  TO  DIRECT 
"PAOLETTA"  TO-NIGHT 


Pietro  Floridia,  Author  of  Opera  at 
Capitol  Theatre,  Wields 
Baton, 

i  Pietro  Floridia,  composer  of  "Paoletta," 
the  current  operatic  oflfering  at  the 
Capitol  Theatre  in  conjunction  with 
motion  picture  entertainment,  will  con- 
duct the  Capital  sj-mphony  orchestra 
during  the  presentation  of  his  opera  at 
to-night's  ]:>erformance.  This  unusual 
arrangement  is  of  twofold  significance. 
It  is  the  wish  ot  Edward  Bowes,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Capitol,  to  pay  fqiecial 
tribute  to  Mr.  Florida,  and  a  kindred  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Nathaniel  Finston, 
musical  director  at  the  Capitol,  who.  dur- 
iiii^  his  earlier  musical  studies,  was  a. 
piipil  of  Mr.  Floridia's. 

Mr.  Floridia's  famous  and  picturesque 
opera  was  -WTitten  in  approximately  six 
months  at  the  request  of  the  Ohio  Ex- 
position Company,  which  wishe<l  "some- 
thing new  and  melodic"  for  presentation 
during  the  centennial  celebration  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1910.  The  opera  was  later 
■■'boiled  down  and  pruned"  that  it  might 
be  presented  in  tabloid  but  complete  form 
for  Capitol  Theatre  patrons. 


7-  ^ 


J'  iiial  (  ouot'i'ts  (»f  tlie  Ovclics- 
tra's  Seventy-eighth  Reason 
Hoins-  Given. 


The  seventy -eighth  season  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  will  close  to-morrow 
afternoon.    The  final  Thursday  and  Fr^ 
'ay  concerts  have  been  given,  the  latt'' 
rsterday  afternoon.  There  was  no  m.n 
ler  suggesting  learned  conunent.  Th 
outstanding  features  ot  the  entertaii. 
I  ment  were  Mr.  Stransky's  conducting  o 
i"  "Unfinished  Symphony"  of  Schubei 
■d  the  demonstration  of  delight  whicli 
iW  habitu.ally  accompanies  any  appear- 
ance of  Fritz  Krelsler,  violinist. 

Mr.  Kreisler  played  on  Thursday  even- 
ing and  again  yesterday  afternoon  the 
concerto  of  Johannes  Brahma    It  wa.-^ 
not  a  masterly  performance  on  either 
occasion.  Mr.  Krelsler  cannot,  ot  ooursf-^ 
play  the   composition   ineffectively  nH 
without  a  clear  disclosure  of  his  undeijjj 
-■tanding  of  its  content  and  his  feelinM 
lor  its  beauty.     But    yesterday    there  , 
ere  moments  of  inelegance  in  his  ety  f 
lid  of  inaccuracy  in  hi.s  intonation,  an. 
roughout  the  <-oncprt'i 


the  cadenza  of 


th. 


perha.p: 
emeni. 


dicnitied.  Twport<ihF"tllnd  ati  : 
"4  /?  pram.     Anions  tho  clioral  i  i^"" 

j_  ^3  v)  the  concert  were  Ha.\  fin's  "The  Heavens 

'"  Are  Telling:"  and  "A  Tone,"  by  Cornelius 

— rr,-    -^[,,    strahsRy"  Tvas        i       y  gnn^  by  a  chorus  of  women;  Bortnyan- 
"fnr  some  measure  of  the  sJioilc.ni-    sky's  ••(:l,ernbian   Sons,"  Moor.-'s  "The 
^n.  Xfction  of  tlie  . Schubert  two  I  Minstrel    Boy."    "S  illivan's    ''O  Hnsh 
had  already  sugjcsted  that  j  t^^^    ^j,.   p.j,,y,^,-.  „„j   j,,^,  Knjtl-sh 
ni^  the  compositio".  but  also  Hs   -Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Kyes." 
'     ince  '  miElit  remain   unfinished.       The  orcheNtra  played  Uosdni's  "Serai- 

imance.       B   ed  on  leaden  I  ,.a,uis"   overture.    Saint-iJ^aens's  "Jkwpe 

1  i.^irontprl  a  I   1 — ■•   1      AA'ia^ner's      ~' — ^ — ^ 


'of  "^^--^«<^  f  i  >=-e  -  and 

.  fif  Influence  no?  hitherto  «u.pected^  "Taunhauser. 

tb^ng  ot  the  same  ^pir>t 

, .  formance  of  the  -""f Cell  S^^^c 
less  Mr.  Stransky's  ^dsh  to  d^el  affec_ 

donately  on  '^''^^^f.^^^ervoL  ene^- 
Urely  in  accord  with  the  ner 
which  belongs  to  Mr.  Kreisier  s  i. 
However,  the  audience  doled  on  e^«>^^ 
thin^.  and  the  ,uil  blazing 

with   the   halo  of 

brightly  around  the  conductoi_^9  t.^ov^ . 


ce 

overture. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

■T  her  song  recital,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Aeolian  Hall.  Ra- 
chel  Morton-Harris,  ffavei 
^l6asure  to  a  good  size  audience  of 
flendly  disposition.  Supported  at  I 
piano  by  that  veteran  coach.  ' 
Bacher,  composer  and  accompanist. 
Isidore  Luokstone.  she  offered  a  pro- 
gramme in  Italian.  French  and 
Eng-llsh,  sing-ing  the  Russian  and 
German  numbers  to  translated  ver- 
sions of  the  texts. 

Mme.  Morton-Hftrris  has  a  lyric 
Soprano  of  appealing-  quality  and 
considerable  range.  While  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  despite  a  certain 
ui  steadiness,  her  tone-production, 
however,  has  little  body  power,  es- 
pecially in  the  upper  register.  Her 
head-tones,  Indeed,  are  distinctly 
weak  and  pallid. 
■  Within  the  limitations  Imposed 
upon  her  by  nature,  Mme.  Morton- 
Harris  accomplishes  a  good  deal, 
and  the  chai-m  of  her  personality 
counts  for  more  than  a  little  in  the 


'  brings  v.armth  ■of  feeling  to  her  in- 
terpretations, too,  though  hardly 
enough  dramatic  forcei  tor  such  a 
song  as  Tchaikowksy's  "Was  I  Not 
a  Blade  of  Gress." 

In  Dido's  Lament,  by  Purcell, 
■which  she  sang  expressively,  she 
was  heard  to  better  advantage  than 
in  Bach's  "My  Heart  Ever  Faith- 
ful" and  Veracini's  "Pastoral."  In 
Schumann's  "Snowbells,"  taken  at 
too  slow  and  halting  a  pace,  as  also 
in  the  same  composers  "Rosebud 
Mine"  ("Roeselein")  she  Inclined  to 
be  too  sentimental. 

Her  programme  Included  M. 
Slonoff's  "A  Plaint,"  Schubert's 
"The  Secret,"  Brahms'e  "The  Maiden 
.Speaks,"  a  poetically  suggestive 
t:A>ng  entitled  "Chanson  D'Automne," 
by  George  Barrere,  famous  flute 
virtuo.«o  and  conductor  of  the  "Lit- 
tle Svmphony";  Mr.  Luckstone's  "A 
Birthday,"  Kramer's  "The  Paltering 
Duck,"  Leoni's  "Tally  Ho,"  and  Mc- 
Gill's  "Duna." 

Albert  Wolff's  lyric  setting  of 
"The  Blue  Bird"  had  another  hear- 
ing In  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  night,  proibably  the  last  of  the 
-eason.  As  before,  the  composer 
iiimself  conducted  the  performance, 
and  the  cast  brought  forward  once 
more  Mme.  Delaunois  and  Mary 
Ellis  as  the  two  children,  with 
Florence  Easton,  Jeanne  Gordon, 
Slgnora  Perinl,  Bothler  and  Chal- 
mers in  other  roles.  A  big  audience 
was  on  hand. 

\lnie.  MoPton-Harris  Slne- 

■Mme  Rachel  Morton-HaiTiH,  soijiaii- 
l-  iih   Isidore  ■  Luckstoiie   at  the  piano, 
■,.i;,.i.ve     a     song    recital    yesterday  m 
\  Aeolian  Hall.    This  singer,  i^  ho  comes 
Urom  the  middle  West,  whi  e  not  un- 
I  known  here,  was  first  heard  m  a  recta 
i  .  ,  t  season.     Her  progranrme,  selected 
'     .th   taste,   included   Bach's  air,  "My 
! ,  ,  -art  Ever  Faithful"  :  "A  Pastoral,  '  by 
'..ra'-ini  •      .Schumann's  "Snowbells. 
eorges  Barrerc's  "Chanson  d'Automne 
,Kl  Mr  Luckstone's  "A  Birthday."  M-me. 
i  irris  sang  with  intelligence  and  grace-  ^ 
n  sentiment  in  certain  numbers,  but  , 
,cr   tone   duality   often    suffered  fr.jni 
icl-  of  a  food  production  ari'd  want  ol 
Tulor.     In    songs    of   lighter   vein,  <.s, 
ilue's  "Sur  I'Eau."  her  singing  was  fai  , 
Miore  enjoyable  than  in  the  classic  airsv 
Nvhere  an  insecure  vocal  technic  helped, 
•o  impair  her  delivery.     She  was  ablyj 
supported   by   Mr.  Luckstone;s  accom-i 
paniments.    The  recital  was  heard  by  a 
friendly  audience  of  good  size. 


Syrian  Pianist  , 
Heard  in  Recita 

By  GRENA  BENNETT.  \ 

;  ^NIS  FULi:i)HAI?,  a  pianist  from 
Syria,    featured    four  original, 
compositions     at     his     recital     in  I 
Aeolian  Hall  IpsI  night.     Bach  dis-l 
closed   the  Oriental  souri-es  ol"  the  i 
composer's  Ideas,  but  each  also  re-  i  , 
vcaled  his  occidental  taste  and  cul-  | 
tivation    a.s    w^-jll.      As    migrht  be 
Imagined  his  perform  uicc  of  these 
was    srncere    and    iiiterestinfir.  es- 
pecially    that     entitled  "Fanatic 
Dance  of  the  Dervishes,"  which  was 
also  preaenfed  at  his  debut  recital 
last  October. 

His  programme  also  includeil 
Weber's  A  Mat  sonata,  which  iv  r  .■^ 
commi;nda,bly  played;  Schum;i';ri  ; 
Carnaval,  praiseworthy  from  a  ti  i- 
,  '^ical  stand'!oint;  three  pieces  ■ 
Chopin.  and  Liszt's  Hungai 
Rhapsody,  N.)^1J.  .   

LIBERTY  CHORUS  STNGS. 

New  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Mme. 
Gall  Assist  in  Second  Concert. 

The  People's  Liberty  Chorus,  organ 
ized  and  led  for  four  years  by  Lorenzo 
Camilieri,  gave  a  second  concert  in  Car- 
negie  Hall    last   evening,    assisted  by 

New 
vonne 
here  for 

two  seasons  with  the  Chicago  Opera. 

Mme.  Gall,  who  volunteered  to  appear, 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Liberty  Chorus,  and  among  her  songs 
she  gave  in  English  "  The  Old  Kentucky 
Home."  The  chorus  sang  worlts  of 
Bortnyansky,  Haydn,  Cornelius  and  Sul- 
livan, and  the  orchestra  added  others 
of  Rossini,  Massenet,  Saint-Sa.ens  and 
Wagner. 

Rachel  Morton-Harris's  Recital. 

Rachel  Morton-Harris,  a  young  so- 
prano from  tho  West,  who  was  heard^ 
in  a  recital  here  last  season,  appeared; 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  in 
an  interesting  progi-am  of  songs  by  vari- 
ous composers,  including  Handel.  Pur- 
cell, Bach,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Brahms, 
George  Barrfere.  Isidore  Luckstone,  who 
played  her  accompaniments  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner,  and  A.  Walter  Kramer. 

Mrs!  Morton-Harris's  voice  is  light 
and,  though  somewhat  veiled,  not  with- 
out a  pleasing  quality  in  the  uppei 
tones ;  the  lower  one.s  have  less  of  it 
Her  technical  requirements  are  not 
great— -her  trill,  for  instance,  being  ar 
uncertain  quality.  Nor  has  she  mucli 
range  of  expression.  She  met  with  th(J 
most  success  in  songs  in  which  tlie 
emotional  quality  is  not  too  deep,  and 
in  these  often  displayed  a  real  charm.  \ 


■1    somewhat  annoying  niinv 

1  ot^s.    which   dr,   not  ofteu 

n  ay    into    Mixs    Xovaes'.'?    i.f  rl  ..irm<iru  <-. 

Phere  was  an  infinite  (harm  In  l".er  ex- 

Dosition  of  the  four  flude.s.  the  la.st  of 

which  she  hed  to  repeat:  the  mazurkas 

she  played  with  a  determined  riiythm. 

Althoufh  she  exerted  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation upon  her  listeners,  the  magic  of 
a  potent  arti.«tic  personality.  Mis.<> 
.Vovaes  is  stil!  a  very  younjr  woman; 
there  are  fieat  po.s.sibilitieK  In  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  her  power,a.  which  have 
alreji.dy  reached  so  liign  a  level.  Hei' 
very  numerous  admirers  In  New  York 
will  speed  her  depa.rtuie  with  good 
wishes  and  will  look  for  her  return. 


%j  RictiarJ  AMrick 


"Carmen"  and  "Manon  Lescaut." 

Th.,  Metropolitan  stars,  who  will  go 
to  Atlanta  one  month  from  today,  com- 
pleled  a  nineteenth  week  at  Broadway 
yesterda.v  afternoon  and  night  with  the 
»olcl-oul  performance  of  "  Carmen"  and 
"  Manon  Lescaut."  Bizet's  opera  was! 
Sung  for  the  seventh  and  last  time  to! 
the  matinee  crowd  by.Farrar,  Romaine, 
Martinelll  and  Whitehill.  with  Albert 
Wolff  ,  conducting,  Puccin(^s  youthful 
work,  not  ,50  often  heard,  was  at  popular 
price?  with  Muzio,  Criml,  Scotti,  de 
Segurola,  and  Papl  at  the  baton,  | 

Opera  Concert  at  Metropolitan.  i 

.\t  the  Sunday  night  opera  concert  at  j 
the  Metropolitan  aW  of  the  .soloists  ex-  , 
cept  Mr.  Amato  were  "guests,"  and  Al- 
bert Spalding's  playing  of  Saint-Saens's  , 
Concerto  in  B  minor,  No.  3,  for  violin  j 
with  orchestra,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  i 
most  brilliant  performances    this  fine 
American  artist  has  given  in  New  York. 
He  accentuated  his  iine  success  with  a  \ 
dazzling  plaj'ing  of   Wieniawski's  Pol- 
onaise in  A  and  his  o'n-n    "Castles  m 
'  Spain."    Miss  Nina  Morgana,  recently 
Oif  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  derived 
considerable  success  with  her  singing  of 
"Caro  Nome,"  and  even  more  for  the 
■waltz  song  from  "iNIireil'le."    -Amato  was 
at  bis  excellent  best  in  the  Credo  from 
i  "Othello''  and  in  tlie  duet  from  "The 
Barber  of  Seville"  with   Miss  Alorgana. 
'  Richard  Ilageman  brilliantly  conducted 
the  Metropolitan  Orchestra,  which  gavp 
a  distinguished  delivery  or  Goldmark's 
"Sakuntala"  and  the  baUet  music  from 
Delibes's  "Sylvia." 

l.ast  rhllhnrmonic  Concert. 

.Toseph  Stransky  aud  the  dependable 
veterans  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
.«hone  with  steady,  if  not  blinding,  luster 
in  their  farewell  concert  of  the  season 
at  Carnegie  HaJl  in  the  afternoon.  It 
■was  a  request  program  which  elicited 
the  splendid  performance,  a  feature  of 
Vhieh  was  the  inspirational  playing^  of 
Mr.  Stransky's  arrangement  of  the  Wag- 
ner group  which  was  yesterday  played 
for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts. 
Tst-halkovsky's  Syra'phony  "Pathctiriue," 
most  precious  of  all  the  sontiraental  Rus- 
isian's  works,  was  the  .»nly  divergence 
from  the  ponderous  Wagnerian  cargo  so 
ablv  even  gaily,  carried  by  the  Phi^bar- 
m-onians.  The  Overture  to  "The  Flymg 
Dutchman."  the  "Good  Friday  Spell ' 
from  "Parsifal"  and  the  "Tannhause.r" 
overture,  besifles  the  Stransky  arrange- 
ments from  "Siegfried''  and  "The  Dusk 
of  the  (rods"  completed  the  program 
and  delighted  the  big  and  enthusiastic 
audience. 


YVONNE  GALL  SINGS; 
CAMILIERI  CONDUCTS 


Second  Concert  of  People's  liberty  \  the 
Chorus  Charms  at  Carne- 
gie Hall. 

The  second  concert)  of  the  Peop'e  * 
I-iberty  Chorus  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening  attracted  a  capacity  audience 
and  with  I*.  Camilieri  conducting,  a 
splendid  artistic  success  was  aclueved. 
Mme.  Yvonne  Gall.  French  prima  donna 
soprano  of  the  Chicago  Oipera  ('.ompany 
who  cancelled  her  sailiusi  date  to  France 
in  order  to  participate  in  tlhe  program, 
was  the  soloist  aud  an  orchestra  of  sixty 
musiomns  of  the  New  (.National)  byni- 
phonv  comipletcd  the  features  of  a  most 


Minx  >«vaes'ii  Keeitnl. 

Miss  Guiamar  No\a«i.  the  young-  Bra- 
zilian pianist,  save  a  farewell  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall;  a 
farewell,  it  is  said,  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  she  is  to  visit  her  home  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  The  impression  of 
an  authentic  talent  that  Miss  Novaes 
has  made  since  her  first  appearance  in 
New  York  has  been  strennthened  and 
dcfpenftd  b.v  her  !-ucce.ssive  appearances. 
Her  pla>ins  yesterday  was  heard  by  d 
very  large  audience,  meny  of  whom  were 
.<ieated  on  the  .stage,  and  with  many 
manifestations  of  pleasure. 

Miss  Novae."  presented  a  progiam  com- 
posed  entirely   of   Chopin's   mu.sic ;  the 
Ballade  in  F,  tht-  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor, 
the  Impiomptu  in  F  .sharp,  the  Scherza 
in   O   sharp  minor,   etudes,   a  nocturne 
and  mazurkas   and.   at  the  end,  more. 
The  chaim   of  her   playing  is  perhaps 
nowhere  more   potently   displayed   than ; 
in  the  music  of  Chopin,   of  which  she 
has  a  full  and  appreciative  understand- 
iniS   and   for   which   hei"  qualities   as  a! 
p!a'.  er  arc  well  adapted.    Hei  sen.silive 
toucii,  with  its  delicate  vartsty  of  color 
and  subtle  gradation.s  of  dynamics,  her 
rhythmic'  feeling,  her  poetical  feeling  in  : 
the   coding   of  a  melodic  line,    hei-  in- 1 
stinct  for  rubato.     Kcr  left  hand  is  vin- 
'isuall.v  well   developed,  and   haii  a  sis- 
aiit    part   In   invigorating   some  of 
performanc<ffe,   as  the  BaH^oe,  the 


niflt 

her   pel  I v> I  liiwjivTo,   «L.7.   ,ii.r  j-.cii.^... , 
Impromptu   and   certain    page.''   of  the 
.Sonata. 

The  .Sonata  ahe  played  with  abundant 
energy  and  fine,  clear  articulation  and 
with  a  skill  in  adj'jating  its  proportions 
to  make  it  hang  consistently  together 
and  to  give  't  a  unity  that  it  does  not 
wiwaA's  gain  in  performiincp.  The  fimeral 
mai-ch  she  played  -Bith  siticerity.  without 
maudlin  sentirr.entality.  There  were 
some  passages  in  the  So"ata  and  In  the 
impromptu  that  she  seemed  to  linve 
planned  on  a  dynamic  ^cale  somewhat 
brvond  her  pov.ers;  but  It  should  be 
gaid  that  Mis.s  Novae.w  never  force«  the 
instrument  beyonB  the  limits  of  beauty. 
Here  and  at  snnie  n'her  DojjitS  there  was 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

■  ■the   Philharmonic   Society  of  New 
York  brought  its  seventy-eighth  season 
to  a  close  with  a  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.     The  pro- 
gram was  composed  of  excerpts  from 
Wagner's  dramas  and  the  "Pathetic 
Symphony    of  Tschaikoffsky— familiar 
music  and  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
audience  which  crowded   the  hall  to 
hear  it.    It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
how  it  was  played  beyond  this;  that  if 
the  performance  reflected  Mr.  Stran- 
sky's conception  of  what  Wagner  put 
into  the  scores  from  whiich  the  drafts 
were  made    it  is  deplorable  that  tlje  ^ 
conductor  has  not  enjoyed  the  educa- | 
tion  which  the  representations  of  the  : 
Nibclung  tetralogy  and  "Parsital  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  offered 
New  York's  music  lovers  in  the  course  , 
cf  the  last  thirty-odd  years. 

Society  Had  Long  Season 
But  we  can  easily  imagine  that  this 
may  not  have  been  the  case  and  that 
there  would  Have  been  more  clarity.  ; 
poetry,  dramatic  effect  and  euphony  m  i 
the  performance  if  the  players  had  not  ! 
been  concluding  a  period  of  labor  the 
'    contemplation  of  which  is  little  short 
of  appalling.    The  society  gave  Us  hrst 
concert  of  the  season  on  November  i. 
Since  then   146  days  have  sped,  and 
within  that  period  the  orchestra  has 
given  ninety-eight  concerts  in  twenty- 
five  cities.    ■  . 

Outside  of  the  Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn,  it  has  visited 
Poughkeepsie,  Albany  and.  Niagara 
Falls,  in  New  York  State;  Princeton,  in 
New  Jersey;  Bridgeport,  New  Haven 
and  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Worcester, 
:i  ■,!voi:-.  Stir-  ifi-ti  eld,  Boston.  North  a  nip- 


:  R'-iUlm-  i^ric.    Ill    I'L  iih.syi'.ani^j ; 

Washington,  in  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia;    Springtield,     Youngstowp  and 

[Cleveland,  in   Ohio,  and  Detroit    ai.  l 

i  Grand  Rapids,  in  Michigan. 

I    Consider  the  days  spent  in  travel 
the  time  devoted  to  rehearsals  in  tli 
home  city,  and  try  to  reconcile  the  1^ 

'  bor  done  by  Mr.  Stransky  and  his  ni' 
with  the  conception  which  we  are  R< 
customed  to  associate  with  artist  k 
activity.  Is  there  .any  wpnder  that  so 
many  concerts  have  sounded  as  "if  pro- 
duced'by  the  dull  labor  of  galley-slaves, 
patient  of  toil,  perhaps,  but  with  as  lit- 
tle of  tho  artists'  spirit. as  is  possessed 
by  the  roustabouts'  union? 

It  is  to  this  complexion  we  have  been 
brought  by  the  latter  day  developments, 
and  the  unknowing  call  it  "musical 
progress,"  affecting,  thinkin<r  or  hop- 
ing to  see  a  measure  of  pop^ular  appre- 
ciation of  the  art  in  the  number  of 
concerts  which  can  be  forced  down  tho 
capacious  maw  of  the  community  and 

.the  amount  of  labor  which  ca'h  lie  ex- 
tracted from  the  S  trancrs  of  .strings  1 
and  the  blowcrsi  af,  wooden  pipes  and  ! 
b-Mss  ,  tubes  at  a  steadily  .  mounting  I 
weekly  wage. 

What  is  true  of  the  Philharmonic  j 
Orchestra  is  true  of  the  band  of  the  | 

Symphony  Society  and  next  year  wilFbe 
true  also  of  a  third  organization--the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra-— which 
by  adding  sixtv  concerts  more  to  the 
present  "enough,  with  overmcasure 
will  surely  bring  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
music. 

Two  Composers  Favored 

The  circumstance  that  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Philharmonic  Society  was 
given  over  wholly  to  music  by  Wagner 
and  Tschaikoffsky  invites  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  character  of  the  con- 
certs which  have  been  given  this  year. 

Leaving  the  performances  in  Brook- 
lyn    and     other     places     and  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday  concerts,  which 
have  been  purposely  given  what  may 
be   called   a   popular  tinge,  we  note 
that  in  the  Thursday  evening  and  I  n- 
day     afternoon     subscription  affairs 
there  have  been  nearly  half  as  many  j 
performances  of  works  by  these  two  : 
men  as  by  all  the  other  composers  com-  ' 
bined.  , 

Wagnerian  excerpts,  have  been  heard 
tw  cnty-five  times  and  Tschaikoffsky  . 
numbers  twelve.  Eight  performances  i 
were  given  ■  to  Beethoven  symphonies, 
three  in  number,  and  five  to  four  com- 
positions by  Liszt.  Brahms  was  given 
■  a  place  between  Beethoven,  to  "whose 
legitimate  artistic  progeny  he  belongs, 
and  Liszt,  with  whom  he  has  nothing 
in  common.  Schubert,  who  received 
apostolic  benediction  directly  from  the 
great  master,  stands  side  ,  by  side  with 
Bruckner,  Hayden,  Mozart,  Kubmstein 
and  Henry  Hadley  in  the  number  of 
symphonic  performances   accorded  to 

him.  ,         .  J 

Schumann  was  wholly  ignored  as  a 
svmphonist    and    had  representation 
only  twice  by  his  pianoforte  concerto. 
'     In    all,    seventeen    symphonies  had 
i  twenty-four  performances  at  the  Thurs- 
i  day  and  Friday  concerts,  and  Tschai- 
i  koffsky  fared  as  well  as  Beethoven  in 
this  respect  and  better  in  the  number 
of  compositions  performed.  These  con- 
certs compared    with   the    public  re- 
hearsals and    concerts*    of  twenty-odd 
years  ago,  and  to  eTiable  the  curious 
to  make  a  study  in  taste  between  now 
and  then  WB  have  compiled  a  table  m  ^ 
which   the    programs   of    the  twenty- 
■Mght  Thursday  and  Friday  affairs  of 
the  season  iust  ended  arc  set  against 
those  of  twenty-fouT  concerts  in  two 
seasons  of  the  old  regime. 

The  two  seasons  were  the  .  forty- 
ninth  and  fiftieth,  the  former  conducted 
by  Theodore  Thomas,  the  latt*r  by  An- 
ton Seidl.  In  comparing  the  lists  it 
mvst  be  borne  in  mind  .that  while  there 
were  twcntv-eight  p-rograms  in  the 
twenty-eight  concerts  qf  the  last  sea- 
son there  were  only  twelve  in  the  sea- 
sons of  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine 
years  ago. 

niufh  antl 
Fiftieth 


Barh  

Beethoven.  . 

Berlioz  

Brahms  

Uruch  

Bruckner.  .  ■ 
("habrier.-.  ■  . 
Chiafarelli.  . 
('hopin.\  .  .  .  - 

Dc'bu.s-'iy  

Dlikns  

urak  


S.'vpnt.v 
piRhth 
Season. 
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Spaaons 
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Fiblch:  

Fnancii  

Olinka  .  .  

rjoldmark.  C'arl .  . 
QoldmarU,  Rubin . 

Oriee:  

Hsdle.v-  

Haydn  

Kallinllioff  

Joachim  

Koch.  Frif.lrit  h 


Liszt  

Jiendel.ssoliu  

Mosx'Kows^ii  

IMousargsky  

Mozart  

>Iicode  

Nova  Ic  

RanhTiianinofr.  .' .  . 

Raft  

Ravei  .  .  .-  

Beg'.>r  

Riesen.fei.-j  ,  

Rimt?k.v- Korsakoff. 

Rogers   .  ■ 

Rubinstein  

Saint-Sa«ns.  . 
Scharwenks.  P 
SchHTivcnk.').-  N 

.■i.-ll-lllH.  I'l.,ri-  ..: 
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ior  may  draw  his  own  deduc- 
iiiftcp.rKo  in  coinpaiisoii  will, 
ho  found  Qtily  in  tlic  names 
I  I  lu'  i  ' mposers  who  were  rccOEnincd 
!  great  in  the  eailier  day— the  classics 
lid  romantics.  A  personal  equation 
lay  be.  recognized  in. both  li.^ta — in  the 
hiafarellis,  Rogerscs,  Hadleys,  No- 
Fiks,  etc.,  on  th.o  one  liand,  and  the 
i  harwcnkas,  Nicodcs  and  Kochs  on  the 
thcr.  The  names  that  were  not  born 
1  flic  t  ell  I  lie  storv. 

Galli-Curci'sinBS  to  6,000. 

Ime,.  Galll-Curci  made  h^^r  final  np- 
rancc  of  the  local  .^''a.son  la.sl  nipht 
the  Hippodrome,  wIuto  her  0,000 
—illtors  and  some  would-be  auditors 
r  iwd«d  not  only  the  big  playhou.«e  and 
I  .xtage  to  rapacity,  but  blocked  traffic 
I  the  streets  adjoining.  The  .«lng€r  be- 
I  n  her  proKram  In  English  -with  Ame 
'^lague  of  Love,"  an<l  In  the  same 
tifrue  she  save  Kdward  Oemnan  s 
',\Tio'n  Huy  My  Lavender,"  Novello  a 
The  Little  Damozel "  and  several 
r)re.  Of  her  famous  opera  airs,  Uic 
Included  those  from  "  Don  ras- 
ale  "  and  "  Travlata."  and  the  air 
th  flute  from  "  Puritan!.  txalll- 
rcl  will  sing  on  tour  two  months  more 
the  West. 

Spalding  Plays  at  Metropolitan. 

Mbert  Spalding  appeared  in,  last 
l:Bht's  "opera  concert"  at  the  Metro- 
Utan,  playing  Saint-Saens's  violin  con- 
rto  No.  3,  in  B  minor,  with  the  or- 
lestra,  under  Richard  Hageman.  Mr.^ 
jaldlng  added  his  "  Castles  in  Spain  " 
id  other  pieces,  >vith  piano,  in  which 
>  was  assisted  by  Andrfe  Benoist.  Nina 
.organa,  a  young  soprano,  sang  the 
altz  from  "  Mireille,"  and  Mr.  Amato 
ipresented  the  resident  stars,  smgmg 
ic  "  Sredo  "  from  "  Otello  "  and  an 
ir  from  "  Zaza." 

"KlTFTc'^  ( 'ariiso  and  or- 
ipied  a  1.0X  in  the  Prince.^.''  Tlirii- 
0  yesterday  afternoon.  Immedi- 
■ply  above  him  .'^at  Giu-'^ffipe  ; dp 
uca  with  his  amiable  sistcr-in- 
\\L\v.  Both  singers  had  lonie  to 
par  their  compatriot.  Salvatore 
Stcfano.  accomplished  harpi<5t; 
||icidentally  also  the  charminu 
iprano.  Greta  Torpadie,  who  ap- 
i-arpd  jointly  with  him.  supported 

the  piano  by  Coenraad  V.  Ros.  j 
Signor    'I>e    Stefano    opened    the  ; 
Hiatinee   with   a.   group   of  archaic 
i-res:  a   'Passacag'lia,"  by  Handel; 
'Egyptienne,"  by  Rarrteay;  an  air 
Ind    minuet,    by    Scarlatti,    and    a  i 
liguo,  by  Arcangrelo  Corelli.    Ther.'  | 
[•us  delicacy,  grac*'  and  refinemeni 
his  playins.  a  piquant  evocation 
If  Hie  spirit  of  days  gone  by. 
I  In  later  contributions  De  Stcfano 
[ad  more  opportunity  tor  the  dis- 
[lav  of  virtuoso  skill. 

To  assist  her  auditors  in  com- 
Irreheiiding  her  Swedish.  Nor- 
l-egian  and  Danish  contributions 
|jis>!  Torpadie  read  with  rhetorical 
Jmphasis  Knglish  translations  .of 
■he  texts.  Her  musical  interpreta- 
|ons,  finely  elaborated  in  detail, 
it  studied  rather  than  spontaiie- 
|>us.  had  a  flavor  of  their  own. 

Other  IVotablc  Sanday  Events. 

■At  Aeolian  Hall  the  ToMefsen  Trio 
fcased  a  considerable  audience  «with  a 
Bendid  playing  of  an  excellent  concert, 
pir  only  appearance  iu  New  York  this 
feson.  Au^sta  ToUefsen,  piano,  Carl 
Tollefseu.  violin,  and  Michael  Penba, 
Jyloncello,  are  the  three  distinguished 
Itists  of  the  organization.  Smetana's 
Ttninor  Trio  was  the  only  famWiar  work 
I  the  thre«  beautifii!  selections  offered, 
lit  the  applause  and  appvoval  of  the 
fngresration  was  Equally  bestowed  upon 
linacare  Zanella's  Trio  in  E-minor, 
lard  for  the  first  time  here,  and  a  no- 
|e  Sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano,  also 
l«w  to  America,  'by  tiiacomo  Oreiice 
ltd  dated  1913. 


'  '■oniiianlBT 

1  lu   comiv  ■  ' 

.Milking  ortglnalil.\    mui   pointed  (xjHr.- 
K|vencs'<,  qua1lll«fi  Ihal  h»v^  been  noted 
In  other  .longs  of  his.  liesrd  before  now. 
Mi.'i.i  \'«n  Dres.ier  .««nj  them  with  «rc»t 
fervor  and  jnHce.  and  she  wh<  made  (o  i 
fervor  and  grace,  and  .tiie  wa>i  made  to. 
repeal     "  liolden     thadle.s  .Swinging." 
JJer  dicllon.  especially  In  Kngll.-h,  was  \ 
clwir.  /  I 

l-'our    more    beautiful    .^oiisrs.    f»r    re- j 
nioved   from   the  coiiinionplHce  and  the  \' 
convriitlonal.    w^re   (ontribuLcd    lo  her 
program  b.v  M.  Rnrico  Ko.ssi.  the  Italian  : 
eompo.scr  und  organl.'t   whose  music  l.i 
not   widely   Known  here — song.'  that  do 
not    deny    their    Italinn    birthright  of 
wannl>    felt   ni<»lo<ij-,   «ind  «,dd  lo  it  a 
dramatic  Intensity  and  truth  of  expres- 
sion.    These    Mis.»   \'an    V)re.<.<<cr  sang 
likewise  with  evident  sympathy  and  dc^p 
feeling'  and  wa.s  calkd  upon  to  repeat 
tlie  one  entitled   "  .Similltudine. " 

The  la.st  group  wa.s  '•urtou'il)  com- 
pounded of  .songs  by  Spohr.  Wade— the 
early  Victorl«n  "  Meet  Me  Hy  .Moonlight 
Alon'-."— .lohn  .Mdcn  Carpenter,  and 
.sibrlla.  Mls3  ^'an  Dre.«iser'.>i  llstenersi 
did  not' fill  The  hall  quite  so  full  as  the^ 
value  of  hrr  slngins:  ineritcd.  but  therq 
was  much  erilbusla."!'.!. 

Mrs.  Cave-Cole  played  the  aceompani-J 
ments.  some  of  them  cxtrenul\  difflj 
cult,  with  much  skill.  I  I 
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By  Richard  Altfncn 


Mi»»    Van    Dfesser's  Recital. 

1^1.98  Marcia  Van  Dresser,  cne  of  the 
St  known  and  most  admired  of  Amef- 
lian  .sopranos— or  should  she  be  called 
Lther    a    mezzo-soprano?  —  reappeared 
sterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  jn 
song    recital.     Miss  Van  Dresser's 
ce  ha.?  not  for  a  loiig  tlpie  seemed  in 
beautiful  conditic^n  :  it  is  well  equal- 
red  throughout  its  range,  \  ibrant.  rich 
SUality,  especially  in  the  deeper  tones, 
rlthi  ample  power  in  the  upper  ones. 
Opulent  beauty  and  aristocratic  hear- 
ts are  not  a  necessary  accompaninrenl 
it  fine  artistic  endowment  and  acquire- 
nent  ;  nor  are  they  always  associated 
vith  them.    When  they  are,  however, 
he\     pi  oduce    no    diminution    of  the 
>urely  musical  result? ;  and  it  is  easy 
believe  that  they  add  lo  their  charm. 
Miss  Van   Dresser   uses   her  beautiful 
k-oice  with  fine  intelligence  and  arti.stlc 
Insight  in  a  way  tliat  g!\  es  her  .singing 
a  con.stantlv  changing  and  absorbing  in- 
terest.   Since  hei-   return   from  foreign 
paita  she  has  not  sung  with  so  great 
beaptv  of  st\le  and  no  much  identitica- 
tlon  with  the  spirit  of  the  music  she  un- 
dertakes'a  .s  shr  did  yesterday.  ^. 

Her  program  was  uncommonjy  in- 
teresting. It  began  with  a  French 
group,  compri-^ing  .songs  of  the  older 
and  contemporary  schools.  E^cly^\ol^. 
thp  \oi;ng  <_;-^rni»n  composer,  who  died 
Ijere   i<r     ■  toil- 


"Rigoletto" 

It  has  happened  more  than  once 
that  a  sing-br.  just  after  having  be-  ' 
come  a  favorite  of  the  public  and  the 
pres.s,  disappeared  mysteriously  from 
the  Metropolitan's  casts.  What  ha.s 
become  of  Sophie  liraslau?  M.^ny 
patron.s  of  the  opera  have  wondered 
this  year.  Well,  she  is  back,  after  a 
most  successful  conc-ert  tour  in  the 
AVesl.  Most  opera  singers  go  on  tour/ 
you  know.  La-st  night,  however,  .she 
turned  up  ,it  the  Metropolitan  and 
great  was  the  joy  of  the  audience  at 
seeing  and  hearing  her  back  a^ain, 
and  that,  too,  in  one  of  her  favorito 
parts — Maddalena  in  "Rigoletto,"  in 
whifh  her  sonorous  voice  was  heard 
to  great  advantage.  The  Duke's  part 
wa.s  taken  by  Mr.  Lazaro,  who  dotes 
on  his  hish  tones  and  is  always  sure 
of  applause- for  them.  Mme.  Barrien- 
tos  was,  as  always,  a  Gilda  of  the 
highest  artistic  merit  and  Mr.  de  Luca 
an  impressive  and  tragic  jester. 

Hipolito  Lazaro 

and  Miss  Braslau 
\      in  '^jfroietto' 

I-iiigoletto"  -was  sung  in  the  Metro- 
poliUu  Opera  House  last  evenin?  for  the 
last  time  this  season. 
I    In  this  final  performance  of  Verdi's  old 
!m)rk  Hipolito  Lazaro,  tenor,  made  bis 
i  reappeai-ance.  Mr.  Lazaro  will  thus  have 
some  opportunities  to  enliven  the  closing 
representations  of  the  long  series.  It  is 
probable  that  ho  will  have  some  success 
in  his  efforts,  for  he  Is  a  singer  whose 
vocal  methods  are  highly  vigorous  and 
frequently  demonstrative.  His  singing'  is 
opulent  in  lingering  high  tones,  which 
are  regarded  by  contemporaneous  oper- 
atic taste  as  brilliant  achievements  m 
the  art  of  song.   Mr.  Lazaro  was  much 
alive  last    night    and    his  delivery  of 
Verdi's  tuneful    measures    elicited  fre- 
I  que-.it  and  ihearty  applause. 

Miss  Sophie  Braslau  was  another 
member  of  ihe  company  who  effected  e 
belated  reappearance,  impersonating  th( 
pleblan  but  sedu<rt.ive  iUaddoIeito,  whc 
succeeded  the  unfortunate  Gildo-  in  th« 
rapidly  moving  affections  of  the  tenoi 
Duke.  JIme.  Maria  Barrientos  was  t  u 
representative  of  Oilda,  the  lamblikt 
daughter  of  the  jester,  and  had  hex 
usual  success  with  the  audience.  t,iu- 
seppe  de  Luoa,  repeated  his  excellent 
impersonation  of  Bigolctto.  and  Jos€ 
Mardones  was  a  dark  and  sinister  S>par- 
afuoil,  medieval  forerunner  of  tne  mod- 
em gunman. 

Roberto  Moranzoni  conducted,  ana  uv 
whole  performance  was  good.  "R'f° 
letto"  is  one  of  the  works  which  shin- 
brilliantly  on  the  Metropolitan's  stage. 
y   rru^-^  srio.iet: 

Ta,ssos    Kauellos    and  3tis, 
Thalia  Zanoii  Have  Tragic 
Pa.iitomime  on  Bill. 

Vassos  Kanellos,  premier  danseur  at 
the  Royal  Theatre^  Athens,  Greece,  last 
night  gave  a  perfo^ance  of  modem 
I' and  classic  Greek  dances  in  the  Green- 
I  wich  Village  Theatre  that  .struck  some- 
I  thing  of  a  new  note  in  dance  i-eoitals. 

N'ot  only  did  one  get  a  gpnuine  interpre- 
I  tation  of  anciet  Greek  feelig  by  a  Greek, 
I  but  a  well  trained  ballet,  headed  by 
(  MIsa  Thalia  Zanou,  was  al.so  In  a  posi- 
i  tion  to  do  the  right  thuig  by  tlie  terpsi- 
chorean  creations  of  the  Hellenes. 

The  feature  of  the  performance  was  ^ 
ji  a    pa.ntomimic    version    of  Sophocles's 
I  tragedy  "Oedipus  Rex,"  interpreted  to  a 
{ musical     setting    tiy     Goldmark  and 
|,  TsliaUvOwsky.    Other  dances   were  "Le  | 
i;  I'^u-une  d'Arcad'ie,"  "-Siiar'tan  Eurythimacs,"  ; 
/i  "Danse  Homcrique"  and  "Peasant  Ro- } 
t  I  niance,"  all  danced  to  native  melodies,  j 
j  I  "Danse  da  ICassandra"  and  "I>a  Fete  do  ) 
\  Diojiysos"  were  other  nunnlKr 
I     The  performance'  was  un(] 


(ttaKO  Director  llealam*. 

nil  hard  Or<Iyn»ki,  who  foi*  thrc      -'-  I 
Min.i  has  hci-n   utagn  director  of  the  j 
Metropolit  ui  Opera  Company   and  who, 
rircvlouKly    w:tH    jiHSOcluted    with  Ma" 
Kfinh.arilt  in  Kurope,  baa  resigned  anl 
will  ^^tart  Inr  Poland  on  n''Xt  Kalurdii- 
•  111  board  th"  Lorrarti.i.  J4r.  Ordynski  i 
maturing  plans   for  the  .•Btiibllshnien - 
(if  11  nalioiml  theatre  In  Warsaw.  "L 
Julve"  will  be  sung  at  the  Mftropolita  n 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  "cxj.  wecl 
'i'lic  ,ast  will  Include  Mls.s  Hosa  I'on 
'  111',  Kriri<!o  Caruso,  Orvlil  Harrol(l  an'i 
liomuH  Chrflmcrs.     MIk-s  Uoslna  <jal'.. 
:.nd    Ciusepi'io    BonflBlio    will    dani ' 
Arthur  Bodan/ky  will  conduct. 

Ilc'(»ii  lesennrr  Tas  jrave  her  sp'-ond 
rocit'il  (if  the  spiisoii  last  nl?rht.  She  is 
a  yoiins  v!olini-(t  of  parts.  And  ((inlirn'iH) 
the  nlt^asing  imurossicn  she  made  earlier 
in  t'.ic  s(>ason  in  ii  prodiain  v,-|iii-h  in- 
(llldp^l  the  rc  minor  cirn  '-rtci  of  A'ardin(> 
and    coiuiio.^itions    hy    Hrethoven  nn(1 

.\incricnu  TloIlni|«t  Heard. 

Mme.  Helen  Teschner-Tas,  an  Ameri- 
«(tn  vtollnist,  wlio  was  heard  hero  before 
iliiM  .season  and  made  a  good  impression, 

•vi!  a  ."second  recital  last  evening  in 
Aeolian  Mall  a\  ith  Coenraad  Bos  at  the 
piano.  In  N'aedlni's  <:;  minor  concerto, 
Ijato's  "Symphonic  Espasole"  and  other 
numbers  she  again  played  with  an 
agreeable  quality  of  tone,  good  technic  I 
a.id  an  accurate  intonation.  Her  style  I 
might  have  'had  more  spirit  and  bril- 
liance, but  it  always  showed  taste  and 
Inteillg'^ncc,  together  with  feeling. 

Hi't^'i^    J/      ' ^  i~  ■^^ 

Godoivsky  Is 
Soloist  With 
New  Symphony 


Tile  ninth  evening  concert  of  the  Xew 
.Symphony  Orchestra  took "  p)ace  last 
vening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme con.sisted  of  the  overture  to 
Weber's  "Buryanthe,"  the  E  minor  piano 
joncerto  of  Chopin  and  the  fourth  sym- 
phony of  Tschaikowsky.  The  pianist  v.  as 
"Leopold  Godowsky.  The  pi'ogramme  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Btxlansky,  the  conductor 
k)f  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
fwell  planne(i.  It  was  all  in  the  field  of 
what  is  known  as  romantic  music  and 
tlie  Polish  character  of  certain  .jai'ts  of 
the  Chophi  concerto  excellently  prefaced 
the  stormy  Russianism  of  the  synnphony. 
j  Mr.  Godowsky  is  not  heard  iften.  He 
is  a  pianist  albout  whom  the  doctors 
long  ago  agreed  to  disagree.  If  the  voice 
of  tlie  professor  is  allowed,  to  be  heard 
tlien  Godowsky  i  the  peer  of  any  other 
mater  of  the  keyboard  now  before  the 
public.  If  the  poet  speaks,  G-odowsky  is 
a  pedagog  of  the  first  rank  and  nothing 
more.  As  usual,  the  truth  lies  bet-veen 
extremes. 

Mr.  Godowsky's  performance  of  the 
Chopin  concerto  last  evening  wjis  a 
complete  exposition  of  his  qualities  and 
his  style.  It  was  a  minutely  analytical 
interpretation,  in  which  the  perfect  bal- 
ance of  phrase,  the  exquisite  adjustment 
of  dynamics,  the  clarity,  the  accuracy 

ind  the  shimmering  swiftness  were  ad- 
iiirable.  But  there  was  no  convincing 
iroclamation  of  the  spirit  of  the  work, 
t  was  a  thoroughly  matter  of  fact  in- 
erpretatioh,  as  interesting  and  instruc- 
[tlve  and  unmoving  as  Von  Buelow's 
readings  of  the  Beethoven  sonatas  used 
ito  be.  The  audience  was  much  pleased 
with  tlie  performance  and  recalled  the 
yrtist  many  times. 

The  orchestra  disclosed  some  im- 
provement. Mr.  Bodanzky  has  la-' 
bored  earnestly  with  the  organization 
but,  a.s  was  told  in  this  place  early  ii: 
i.he  seas-on,  his  material  is  by  no  meant 
satisfactory.  Without  doubt  next  win- 
ter will  see  great  changes.  There  wil 
(be  improvement  In  departments  which 
(must  now  be  an  ui^ceasing  trial  to  thi- 
(sensitlve  musician  who  presides  over 
the  orc'hestra. 

i  However,  in  the  details  of  crescendi 
land  diminuendi  and  in  the  general  elas- 
jticity  of  style  last  evening^'s  concert 
Kvas  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
,\\'liat  the  orchestra  continues  to  lack 
'is  excellence  of  tonal  quality.  The 
strings  ar  every  dull  and  the  brass  very 
isharp.  Iu  spite  of  such  defects  Mr. 
Bodanzky  succeeded  in  bringing  abrut 
a  spirited  presentation  of  both  over- 
ture and  sytrnhony.  The  concert  will 
be  repeated  this  afternoon. 


h  he  was  actinf 


GODOWSKY  PLAYS  CHOPIN. 

Leopold  Godoiwskj-  played  the  solo 
(part  of    the  F   minor    concerto  of 
I  'nopin  at  Carneigie  Kali  last  night, 
ompanied  by  the  New  Symphony 

\ 


C^rciK-.-,!  1  a,     dircfld    by  .'irlur 
danzky.  It  was  a  p<-nformance  Ijorder- 
"';  oil  lh(,'  uncanny;  perfection  wa.^ 
iiost  achieved  au'l   csanonic  atand- 
s  of  beauty  were  inainUiined.-  It 
-1  been  the  ciL-jtom  for  .some  years 
nui.<»ical  re'viewera  to  sot  God«w.«iky 
I  a  pedestal  apart.  He  is  the  suiper- 
ai.st  of  thftna  ail.  and  ffuch  an  at- 
uution  entails  certain  well  defined 
stations;  tw  kn<w  ttiese  limiiaUons 
•■s  us  the  cue  for  reoog'oition,  the 
notion  of  recognition,"  a.s  Henry 
mes  put.s  it.  Godiow.sky  is  not  a  key- 
^'ii-d    t'hundorer.    Godo'wsky  newer 
.niakes  concessions  to  the  sensational. 
Godoiwsky  never  offers  the  bribes  of 
sentimemtali.s'm,  particularly  convcn- 
[tional    Chopinescru'e    .sentiment.  He 
avoids  the  too   obvious    ruAKtto,  the 
torrid  passion  and  the  exaggeraition  of 
!  tihe  sensual  parlor  poetry  so  much  in 
'  vogoie.  He  presents   to  lis  aji  ob- 
jective  picture,    a   picture  framed, 
ihuvis  on  the  -waJl,  a  perfect  pictiire 
|oi£  the  classic  Chopin. 

There  are  many  who  ask  for  more 
GodowBky    and    less    Chopin,    in  a 
■word,  a  subjective  intea-prctation  be- 
cause the  personal,  the  "human  in- 
terest" is  more  seductive  than  an  in- 
terpretation in  which  the  tonal  bal- 
ance is  exquisitely  ifierwoven  with 
clarity  in  phrasing;  which  phrasing 
is  related  to  the  page;  the  page  to 
the  movement,  and  the  three  move- 
ments to  the  synthetic  whole.     In-  ! 
tcllect  and  temperament  are  in  subtle  I 
accord.    To  drag-  in  technical  consid-  | 
eiations  would  be  an  impertinance 
It  is  there,  that  supreme  Godowisky  I 
t«chniavie  aid  was  displayed  in  higrh' 
I  relief  for  those  who  had  the  leisure 
j  to  analyze  the   silvery  flow,   as  if 
j  from  a  Pierian  spring,  of  the  vir- 
[  tuoso's  elootuence.    The  f:r?it  alleg:r'> 
j  was  shaped  to  suit  the  -xrchitectorica 
i  of  the  concerto.     No  melodramatic 
I  emphasis,   no   poetic   morbidezza — it 
I  was  the  early  Chopin  we  listened  to, 
j  oh  young  lover,  but  al.so  the  delicate 
I  reserved  poet.    We  arc  far  in  this 
word  from  the  clangorous  passion'  of 
I  the  V  sharp  minor  Tolonaise.  The 
j  romanza  was  cliarming  in  its  purity 
of  expression   and  tonial-sjTnruetry. 
The   rondo   was,  perhaps,   over  ac- 
centuated in  fho  enunciation  of  the 
first   theme,   but   it   is   a  rhythmic 
dancing     theme     and  beautifully 
lespondcd  to  this  treatment.    For  the 
present  writers  the  most  fascinating 
episode  was  the  delivery  of  the  reci- 
tatiros  in  the  slow  movement.  They 
were    lyric    declamations,  dramatic, 
^  yet  plangent  as  if  sunsr  by  a  great 
prima  donna.    Mr.  (.kidowsky  was  re- 
called by  an  audience  evidently  at- 
tudned  to  the  I'Oftier  reaches  of  his 
Bpiritual  and  transcendental  art.  Like 
ti'«  Great  God  Brahma,  he  seemed 
to  play  with  musical  creative  piro- 
i  cesses,  ajjd  his  Chopin  uecame  a  true 
j  ciaesic. 

Mr.    Rodanzky    was   chargBd  with 

jelcctnc  energy,  revealing:  no  traces  of 
I  the  season's  wear  and  tear.  He  again 
'demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  pro- 
gramme maker,  begianin?  with  the 
Eurj-anthe  overture,  ending  with 
TcharkoTOky's  fourth  Symphony.  A 
Weber  specialist  his  reading  was  dis- 
tinguished by  vigorous  attack,  cri.sp 
rhythms,  and  dramatic  force.  But  as 
one  decajing  ai>ple  will  spoil  an  entire 
barrel,  certain  departments  of  fhe 
band  wellnigh  spoiled  many  effects- 
no  need  lo  specify.  Quality  was  lack- 
ing if  an  authoritative  cond'uctor  wa.s 
not  The  same  hold.s  for  the  first 
movement  of  the  symthonk,  raw 
harsh,  brittle  in  tone,  thoughhanging 
well  together.  The  emotional  sicJe  of 
t'he  Russian  was  not  missing. 
I  We  did  not  outstay  the  entire  com- 
]  position.  But  this  orchestra  has 
markedly  improved  since  last  October. 
Ne.Tt  season,  with  new  material,  it  is 
bound  to  be  better.  '  j 

Jt  should  be  said  in  passing  that  the 
instrument  upon  which  Mr.  Godowsky 
jplayed  was  an  unusually  brilliant  and 
sonoi'ous  one. 


Andre  de  Ribaupierre  Appears. 

Andre  de  Ribaupleire.  a  French  vio- 
linist  who  i.s   said   to   have   played  in 
Switzerland,  France  and  England,  ap- 
peared  modestly   in   classic  recital  at 
.Aeolian    Hall    yesterday    afternoon  by 
■xsy  of  introduction  to  Xew  Toil;.  Whil»  ! 
making  no  pret»nse  of  sensational  wiz- 
ardrv    he  showed  a   sen^e   of  musical 
value-5  and  a  just  skill  in  meeting  tecJi- 
plral  demands  of  a  sonata  of  Leclair,  a 
■oncct-^  of  Mozart,  and  two  little  pieces 
Brich  for  violin  alone.    From  living  i 
he  gave  a  "  Chlld'.a  Dream.'  by: 
and  the  brilliant  rondo  by  Saint  \\ 


by 
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Bjr  Richard  Aldrick 
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The   New    Symphony  Orchestra. 

lie  other  sj-nip'ionic  orchestras  have 
yed  their  last  for  the  present  season. 


I 
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ut  Ihc  -Vc-.v  .Syiiii  .  ■    '  ■  ■      '  ' 

■  o  be  the  National  .S%  uiP'^i^ny  Orclietitra, 

■  nlinues  Us  ministrations  till  the  middle 

r  April.  It  save  a  concert  last  evening 
/.  Carnejio  TlfU,  to  be  duplicated  this 

fternoon.    the   program    consisting  oT 
i\  ebei  's     overture     and     "  Buganthc." 
•  hopin's    piano    concerto    in    F  minor, 
I'layel  by  Mr.  Leopold  CSodowsky  and  1 
Tscharl<owsl<y's  fourth   sympliony.         |  j 

Mr.  (lodoTvslty  Ijas  pli.yed  but  a  vol  :.•  i  [ 
few  time.o  here  in  recent  years;  he  liad|  j 
appeared  eiirlier  tills  season.  His  play- |  | 
in^  of  Chopin's  concerto  had  many  ad-  J  I 
mirable  Qualities;  a  transparent  clear-: 
ness  in  the  articulation,  a  neat  pre-  |  1 
.  i.seiiess  in  tlie  delivery  of  all  tht  nio.-l  • 
>  lilliant    pas-'-agc    work,     a    big     tone  ' 

I  lepUy  modulated  in  his  dynamics.  :> 
i' regnant  rhvthni. 

Mr.  Godow.sky  plays  with  an  unmi--  , 
iikable  authority;  but  it  ?eems  too  often  j 
i!ie  authority  of  the  schoolmaster,    ^yit!'  i 

II  the   iniposinff  command   tliat   I'ilh  d  t 

■  is  performance,  there  was  too  litti  •  ; 
f  the  autlientic  spirit  of  Chopin:  o)  ^| 
in;  poetry,  tlie  .sentiment,  the  efferesce.it  j 

„r  ace  and  caprice,  the  iiicmeots  of  elo-  i 
Mience.     It  wa.s  in  the  last  Vnovemcnt  !l 
:iat  he  at  times  penetrated  through  Dip 
uter  forni.s  and  cime  In  some  lespe.-tM 
nearer  to  the  reality  of  the  music  thr,'; 

witherto  had.  He  was  given  a  bril- 
Uantlv  ii  lisive  thought  not  alwav.s  a 
finished  oi-  a  beautiful  accompaniment 
by  the  oiciie.-^tr.:-.  There  was  long  and 
i.emonstrative  3pplau.«e 
There  was  .-i  ."splendidly  rhythmic  pei- 
rmance  of  the  '  Enryantlie"  overtui  r, 
rsc!ii:ilvOV.-sk>'s  svmphony  Mr.  Bodinzl;> 
iirous-ht  out  "t'lie  .Mgnificant  liigli  lig-lifs 
>f  the  music  bi-illiantly  and  erfectivel> . 

I  Br  Richard  Aldrlch  I 


MihB  BueU'8  Bach  Concert. 

.Miss  Dai  Buell  is  a  young  pianist  who 
has  given  recitals  of  the  usual  .sort  in 
Aeolian  Hall  for  a  number    of  years. 
This    year    she    has  been  fired  with  a : 
noble  ambition  to  do  something  not  of  1 
the  usual  sort,  and  to  make  her  concert  , 
something  of  greater  significance,  and  | 
.n  some  respects  of  more  artistic  value  j 
than  the  ustial  piano  recital,  beginning  j 
with  a  transcription  of  an  organ  fugue 
by  Bach  and  ending  with  a  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  by  l..iszt. 

She  made  her  concert  also  one  to  cel- 
ebrate an  anniversary  of  Bach.  The 
jirogram  was  made  up  entirely  of  his 
works,  and  it  required  the  coSpei-ation  i 
of  a  small  .string  orchestra  which  fur- 
nished the  accompaniment  for  the 
f  lavier  concertos  in  F  minor  and  A 
major,  and  played  several  arrangements 
from  other  compositions  by  Bach  made 
by  W.  H.  Huinistoli,  who  conducted. 

Miss  Buell  had  a  tussle  with  the 
Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars  to  make 
March  31  the  desired  anniversary.  The 
dictionaries  give  March  21  as  Bach  s 
birthday.  By  taking  thought  it  was  dis- 
covered that  in  168.')  the  Julian  calen- 
dar was  etill  in  force  and  tliat  it  was 
really  235  years  ago  yesterday.-  as  reck- 
oned by  the  Gregorian  calendar,  that 
Bach  was  born.  At  least  it  was  estab- 
lished sufficiently  to  enable  Miss  Buell 
to  call  her  concert  an  anniversary  one. 

The  number  of  arrangements  on  the 
program  was  noteworthy  In  a  program 
I  intended.  doubUess,  to  have  a  certain  S 
j  historical    value.    Clavier    pieces   were  j 
'  transferred  to  strings;  flute,  'cello  and 
violin   pieces  were   transferred   to  the 
piano.    Beside.s  (he  two  concertos  there 
wore  plavcd  the  partita  in  B  flat,  the 
prelude  and  fugue  In  B  flat  from  the 
Well  Tempered  Clavier"  nine  of  the 
Goldberg  variations,  the  C  minor  fan- 
la.9y,  which  stood  as  they  were  written. 
The    arrangements    Included  Hellmes- 
bcrger's    for    string   orchestra    of  the 
clavier  fugue  in  A  minor,  and  several 
-of  movements  from  sonatas  for  divei^e 
instruments,  most  of  wliich  were  made 
bv  Mv.  Humlston  liimself.   He  also  con- 
tribut^d  a  little  book  of  well  considered 
V  and  informing  notes  upon  the  program, 
chiefly  historical.  ,      ,  . 

Miss  Buell  displayed  a  zeal  and  a  seri- 
ousness in  her  performance  equal  to  ner 
noble  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  per- 
fm-mance.  howevei-.  that  brought  all  the 
.spirit  of  the  music  to  realization,  lier 
plaving  also  left  .something  to  be 
sire"d  in  teclinical  finish.  Nor  was  thei}« 
complete  unity  between  the  pianist  and 
the  orchestra  in  the  F  minor  concerto. 

 iir 


f-LL  v,;ui  li-eiU'iii^'  aiw>lii,au'"-d  u,jLor  'i-.^ 
drnjam  air,  wWch  he  aansr  with  aa-tistic 
ffrace  and  unfeigiiied  tendeirn^ss.  H» 
is  an  admiTablo  Dee  Grteto.  Wiien  as 
he  to  sing  i-Ytust! 

CJ«raUline  F;  ■  -  -r,  a  lovely  Minon, 
was  not  in  best  \x>ice  in  thia  eaxly 
scene,  but  in  Act  U.  Ihor  adieu  to  her 
little  itaible-wus  touching:.  The  g^nieral 
performance  was  excellent  and  Oon- 
dtictar  Wolff  kept  'maitters  UveJy. 
There  TV^re  nmnerouis  ctirtsiin  calls. 
The  bomse  wQ.<i  caxxwded.  Th:us  par- 
ticuUur  "Mamou"  trevdyiai  is  a  sucoees 
fuid  wiUi  i^ven  neutive-born  Ameri- 
cans in  tlie  aist! 


L 


A  NEW  SYMPHONY  MATINEE. 

At  Carnesrie  Hall  yesterday  there 
was  a  malince  of  the  New  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Artur  Bodansky  cxinduct- 
;n^j  the  same  programme  as  that  ot 
Tuesday  nig-hl.  Ijeopold  Godowsky, 
who  has  been  suffering  from  a  se- 
vere cold  and  fatigue  from  excessive 
travelling,  atrain  piayed  the  solo  part 
of  Chopin's  F  m-inor  con'certo  for 
piajio  and  orcliestra;  played  the 
work  witfh  mellow  tone-color  and 
with  a  mvriad  of  nuances.  It  was  a 
beautif-ul  "interpretation;  pure  musi- 
cal beauty  in  every  bar.  The  audi- 
ence acclaimed  th-is  exhibition  of 
lii.s  unique  art.  Mr.  Bodansky  gave 
him  a  sympathetic  accomipaniment. 
The  orchestra  played  more  smoothly 
than  at  llie  previous  concert. 


Tlie  ninth  evening  concert  of  the  New 
Symphony    Orchestra    took    place  last 
evening    in    Carnegie    Hall.    The  pro- 
Trramme   consisted    of  the   overture  to 
A^'eber's  "Buryanthe,"  the  E  minor  piano 
concerto  of  Cliopln  and  the  fourth- sym-] 
phony  of  Tschaikowsky.  The  pianist  was  ( 
Leopold  Godowsky.   The  programme  ar-! 
ranged  by  Mr.  Bodanzky,  the  condur  tor' 
of  the  New  Sj-mphony  Orcliestra,  was 
well  planned.    It  was  all  in  the  Held  of 
what  is  l<nown  as  romantic  music  and 
,the  Polish  character  of  certain  parts  of 
the  Chopin  concerto  excellently  prefaced 
'  tlie  stormy  Russiani.sm  of  the  symphony. 
Mr.  Godowsky  is  not  heard  )ften.  He 
Is '  a  pianist  "about  whom'  the  doclora 
long  ago  agreed  to  disagree.  If  the  voice 
of  the  professor  is  allowed  to  be  heiird, 
then  Godowsky  is  the  peer  of  any  o^ier 
master  of  the  keyboard  now  before  the 
public.   If  the  poet  speaks,  G-odowsky  is 
a  pedagogue  of  the  first  rank  and  notliiug 
jmore.   As  usual,  the  truth  lies  between 
i  extremes. 

I     Mr.  Godowsky's  performance  of  the 
j  Chopin   concerto   last   evening   was  a 
J  complete  exposition  of  his  qualities  and 
liis  style.    It  was  a  minutely  analytical 
L  Interpretation,  in  which  tl\e  perfect  bal- 
fance  of  phrase,  the  exquisite  adjustment 
i  of  dynamics,  the  clarity,  the  accuracy 
and  the  shimmering  swiftness  were  .-Jd- 
■  tnirable.    But  there  was  no  convincing 
proclamation  of  the  spirit  of  the  work. 
.  It  was  a  thoroughly  matter  of  fact  in- 
'  terpretation,  as  interesting  and  instruc- 
tiv-e  and   unnioving   as   Von  Buelows 
readings  of  the  Beethoven  sonatas  used 
tc  be.    The  audience  was  much  pleased 
with  the  performance  and  recalled  the 
artist  many  times 
The    orchestra    disclosed    some  im- 
!  provement.      Mr.     Bodanzky    has  la 
I  bored 'earnestly  with  the  organization, 
!  but.  as  was  told  in  this  place  early  in 
!  the  sea3on.  his  material  is  by  no  means 
'  satisfactory.     Without  doubt  next,  win- 
ter will  see  great  changes.    Tl^ere  will 
be  improvement  in  departments  which 
niu£t  now  be  an  unceasing  trial  to  the 
sensitive   musician   who    presides  over 
the  orchestra. 

However,  in  the  details  of  crescendi 
and  diniinuendi  and  :n  the  general  elas- 
ticity   of    style    last   evening's  concert 
was  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
What  the  orchestra  continues  to  lack 
is    excellence    ot    tonal    quality.  The 
atrings  are  very  dull  and  the  brass  is 
very  sharp.    The  wood  wind  is  uneven 
in  merit,  some  of  it  being  good  and  some 
really  bad.    In  spite  of  such  defect.s.  Mr. 
Bodapzky   ?-.ic::cedPd    in   bringing  abcu'i' 
a   spirited    presentation    of   both    over-  j 
ture  and  symphony.     "The  concert  wiji  | 
repeated  this  afternoon.  f 


Godowski  With  New  Symphony 

Nobody  knows  the  works  of  Chopin 
more  thoroughl.v  than  Leopold  Godow- 
ski does.  Hi»  "Sixty  Studies  on 
Chopin's  Etudes"  are  wonders  of  tech-' 
nical  brilliancy.  While  other  pianists 
have  all-  their  hands  fully  occupied 
in  playing  one  Chopin  ^tude  at  a 
time,  this  Russian  Pole  tosses  oEE 
two  or  three  of  these  etudes  at  a 
time;  and  while  all  his  manual 
muscles  are  thus  working  overtime, 
he  doesn't  nriove  a  muscle  of  his  face. 
From  a  technical  point  of  view,  the 
pianola  is  Godowski's  only  serious 
lival. 

To  him  it  was  child's  play  to  per- 
form Chopin's  F  minor  concerto  last 
night  with  the  New  Symphony  Or- 
che.stia.  It  an  early  work,  full 
of  brilliant  runs,  to  be  sure,  yet  not, 
difficult  for  a  virtuoso.  He  has  been 
playing  It  for  at  least  thirty  years.] 
His  perfoimance  last  night  was 
clever,  lucid,  spirited.  And  yet  there 
are  certain  things  in  it  which  he  has 
not  discovered  in  all  these  years. 
M'Tiat  they  are,  the  young  Brazilian 
poet  of  ^  the  pianoforte,  Guiomar 
Novaes,  could  show  him. 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  the 
"Eurya,nthe"  overture  and  Tchai- 
kovsky's fourth  symphony.  Mr. 
Bodanzky's  reading  of  "Oberon"  at  the 
Metropolitan  has  proved  him  a  sympa- 
thetic interpreter  of  AVaber.  In  the 
"Euryaathe"  overtu,re  there  are  more 
poetry,  romance,  thrill  and  mystery 
than  were  brought  out  last  night,  but 
there  was  a  rhythmic  swing  which 
atoned  for  much.  For  the  crudity  ot 
the  orchestral  tone  the  conductor  can- 
not be  blamed.  Next  year  he  will  ha\^ 
a  better  band. 

The   first   two   movements   of  the 
Tchaikovsky    symphony   seemed  less 
interesting     than     they    have  ever 
seemed  before-just  as  Schubert  s  last 
symphony    seemed    longer— and  not, 
divinely  longer— when    read   by  Mr. 
Bodanzky  than  it  had  ever  seeiiied 
before.    The  first  part,  in  particular, 
was  so  perfunctory  and  planless,  as 
I  heard  on  this  occasion  (though  it  is 
anything  but  that),  that  it  was  diffl- 
i  cult  to  focus  one's  attention  on  it. 
The    pizzicato    ostinato    was  much, 
more  satisfactory  though  it  lacked  the 
'  \irtuosic     resilient     buoyancy  that 
,  Stransky  and  his  Philharmonic  play- 
ers give  it.    It  was  only  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  final  allegro  con  fuoco^ 
that  Mr.  Bodanzky  rose  to  the  full 
height  of  the  situation.    After  it  there 
^  was  a  great  outburst  of  applause. 


■  I  . 
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Henrjr  T.  Finek 
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JAMESGIBBONSHUNEKER I       ''EUGENE  ONYEGIN"  AGAIN. 


MANON  REPEATED. 

There  were  .several  changes  In  the 
cast  of  Massaenel's  "Manou"  a-t  the  ' 
Metrapolitan  Opeira  House  last  night. 
Tlhomjas  Chalmers  was  the  Lioscant, 
replacing  De  Laoa,  and  Clarence 
Whatehill  -was  a  s'ta.tely  Count  Dos 
Grie-ux,  that  perfect  type  of  "perc 
noble"  of  tlie  oi>e>ratic  stage  and  till- 
ing the  pl?ice  of  Kot^iier.  Need  we. 
add  tha/t  these  roles  were  adequatclj 
sung!  On  the  hisU/rionic  sido  tht 
Ijesoant.  the  ixiscally  cousin  of  tho 
heroinu-^  the  Prevo^rt  Talc,  iier 
'brotht.r,  of  -"Mr.  ChaJmcr.s  is  not  trac- 
ulenl,  iit«l  ."iwaggiea-ing  enough;  livm- 
p\yv.  it  wsiH  .-!  <^<»an-<;ut  asgiunplion 


TachaiUovskj-    Opera   Bepeatcd  Be- 
fore Large  Andlcnce. 

Claudia  Mnzig.  Frances  Ingram,  Mar- 
tincKi  and  De  Luca  last  evening  en- 
hanced the  popularity  of  Tschaikovsky's 
"Eugene  Onjegin"  by  the  bert  per- 
formance 


formancc    which    the   revived    Russian  j  ^^^^^^    helped    to  accompany 
opera  ha.s  had  liere.    The  inherent  beau->  Buell  in  two   short  concertos. 
tic-5  of  the  score  had  far  more  '•omplete  i    jj^^,^  ^j^^j  ^j^^  major.    Had  these 
rnoreseutatioD    in    the   voices   and    the       ^     v-p^j^  a_    jong  as  those  w 


Bach  as  a  Cure  for  Insomnia 

A  snufEbox  filled  with  a  hundred 
golden  louis  d'or  was  what  the  great 
est    composer    the    world    has  ever 
known,  John  Sebastian  Bach,  got  for 
writing  an  interminable  series  of  vari^ 
ations  with  the  avowed  object  of  put-j 
ting  to  sleep  Baron  Keiserling,  who, 
was  suffering  from  chronic  insomnia! 
The  medicine  worked  like  a  charm, ' 
as  the  historian  Forkel  attests.  j 
Evidently  the  baron  was  not  a  mu-  j 
sical  expert,  or  he  would  have  found 
ao  many  novel  and  interesting  things 
In      these      variations  —  interlocking 
chords  and  other  devices  anticipating 
the   Liszt   school— that    they  would 
have  kept  him  wide  awake. 

Thirty  variations,  to  be  sure,  is,  as 
William  Henry  Humiaton  remarks, 
rather  a  "large  order"  for  one  hear- 
ing. When  Miss  Dai  Buell  put  these 
I  "Variations  on  an  Aria"  on  her  pro- 
I  gramme  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  she  wisely  left  out  twenty- 
one  of  them.  The  nine  that  remained 
were  decidedly  interesting. 

Doubtless  the  whole  progi-amme  for 
this  all-Bach  concert  was  chcsen,  as 
well  as  annotated,  by  Mr.  Humi,ston, 
who  is  unexcelled  as  a  Bach  scholar 
and  worshipper.  A  string  orchestra 
borrowed  from  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  is  assistant  con- 

....    Mi.ss 

in  F 


scribed  by  Mr.  Humiston,  and  a  fan- 
taste  in  which  the  germ  of  the  .sonata  i 
form  has  been  traced  to  its  original  i 
lair.    In   all   of  these  things,  which 
call  for  the  highest  skill,  technical 
and  Interpretative.    Miss  Buell  played  ! 
with  fluency,    good    touch,  careful 

shading  and  tuU  appreciation  of  the 
Jiach  style. 

Mr.  Humi.^fton   not  only  conducted 
the  two  concertos,  but  also  the  or- 
chestra alone  in  a  fufeue  in  A  minor 
arranged  for  strings  by  Hellmesberger, 
and  four  pieces  arranged  by  himself: 
a  sarabcmde  from  the  sixth  suite  for 
'cello  solo;   a  gavotte  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  "French  Suites";  an  adagio  j 
in  E  flat  from  the  fourth  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano,  and  a  minuet  In  G  1 
from  the  "Clavlerbilchlein."    We  give  ? 
the   complete   programme  becau.se  it  i 
calls  th?  attention  of  serious  lovers 
of  the  best  music  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  neglected  trea-sure  thus  brought 
to  'ight  by  an  intelligent  enthusiast. 

In  making  these   several  arrange-  i 
ments  Mr.  Humiston  but  followed  the 
example  of  Bach  himself,   who  was  i 
perpetually  doing  the  same  thing  with 
his  own  music  and  that  of  other  com-  i 
posers.    And    he   did   the   work    ad-  | 
mirably,  making  these  things  sound 
as  tf  composed  originally  for  string 
orchestra,  and  securing  an  enchant- 
ing variety  of  tonal   coloring.  He 
conducted  these  piece.g  and  tlie  con- 
certos with  a  good  control  of  his  play- 
ers, judicious  shading  and,  it  Is  need- 
less to  add  in  the  case  of  such  an  en-  , 

thusiast,   with  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  Bach  style  and  spirit. 

Humiston,  Sam  Franko  and  Dr. 
WoUe  of  Bethlehem  are  the 
"Big  Three"  among  tlte  Bach 
.scholars  of  this  country.  Long 
may  they  continue  their  noble  work! 
There  is  no  money  in  it,  but  some 
day  the  public  may  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  Bach  is  the  master  of  mas- 
ter;. 

IBy  Richard  AMrick 
,   .  -i, 

Riehard  Buhlir's  I^aat  Recital. 

Mr.  Richard  Buhlig  finished  last  eve- 
ning his  elaborate  undertaking  of  sever 
piano  recitals  exemplifying  the  work  oi 
'  the  greatest  masters  who  have  writter 
for  the  piano.  He  recurred  to  Beethoven 
in  thi.9  seventh  recital,  the  Beethoven 
of  the  last  period,  and  his  progran-i  was 
made  up  of  tour  of  the  last  ."sonata."!. 
■  those  in  E  minor.  Op.  SO:  in  A.  Op.  101: 
in  A  flat.  Op.  110,  and  in  C  minor.  Op. 
111.  He  had  already,  last  January,  pre- 
sented the  "  Hammenklavier  "  sonata, 
and  the  sonata  in  E.  Op.  109,  so  that 
the  greatest  of  Beethoven's  works  in 
this  form  have  all  had  their  exposition 
at  his  hands. 

The  audience  at  the  recital  last  eve 
nlng  was  the  largest  that  has  attended 
any  of  the  series,  and  yet  the  progiam 
may  be  considered  the  rao.ot  exacting 
one  that  Mr.  Buhlig  h»s  given.  ^^le 
four  sonatas  that  lie  played  tax  alike 
the  powers  of  the  performer  and  tlii^ 
listeners.  There  have  been  few  wliowould 
venture  to  undertake  such  a  program 
since  A'on  Billow  or  Lamond.  Mr.  Buh 
lig  might  take  as  his  own  the  motto  of 
a  famous  musical  institution:  "Res 
severa  veruni  gaudium." 

The  sonata  in  B  minor  witli  which 
he  made  his  beginning  is  an  inviting 
introduction,  with  the  vivacity  and  senti- 
ment of  the  first  of  Ws  two  movements— 
tliere  «as  somewhat  less  of  %'lvacity 
than  of  sentiment  In  Buhlig's  readlng- 
a.nd  the  tiaHrsporting  first  theme  of  th' 
second.  The  weightiest  matter  followed 
His  playing  was  marked  by  a  profound 
.seriousriess.  His  tone  was  somewhat 
hard  and  unvarying  in  its  quality  and 
color.  a.«  it  has  been  t>efore.  His  left 
hand  had  an  elastic  vigor,  but  there 
nei-e  passages  in  which  a  keener 
rhythmic  feeling  would  have  imparted 
more  ^'alue.  But  there  was  more  depth 
o(  feeling,  more  vitality  ot  expression 
ihan  lie  has  sometimes  shown,  and  these 
illumined  his  scholarly  and  .Tnalytical 
style  that  sometimes  tends  toward  gray- 
ness  and  drynes.":. 

ii  was  no  small  achievement  that  Mr. 
Buiilig  put  to  his  credit  in  this  laat  re- 
cital. It  made  a  true  climax  of  his 
.series.  The  artistic  value  of  his  pro- 
grani-s  ha.s  been  great;  and  the  musieian 
resolute  enough  to  aim  so  high  and  sus- 
tain his  purpose  to  the  end  has  thereby, 
deserved  respect. 


tics  ot  tue  score  "au         uiv^. c  ,  jjjjjjQ,.  ana  a  major.    xaa.u  ^^^^^ 

representation  in  the  voices  and  thel.gj.,^pg  tieen  as  long  as  those  written 
orchestra  was  at  its  best  under  the  baton  Ly  musicians  of  late  generations, 
of  >ir.  Moranzoni.  ,    there  would  have  been  no  time  tor  all 

The  dramatic  inequalities  of  tne  hoo.i  L.jjg  g^j^gj.  good  things  Miss  Buell  had 
?ro  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  cs- j^^^  j^^^,    programme:     Prelude,  alle- 
■    ■  "  ^"®  'mande  and  courante  from  a  partita, 

or  suite,  in  B  flat;  the  Sicilenne  from 


-were  luvif  ludi.  ^    — - 

cellp.nt  Brting  of  the  pnnapals  and 
result  was  emineatlx  Batiawctory. 


Ion  her  programme: 
Imande  and  courante 

>r  suite,  in  B  flat;  th^   

the  second  sonata  for  piano  and 
flute;  prelude  and  fugue  in  B  flat  from 
♦he  "Well-Ternnered  Clavichord 
(which  Hans  von  Bulow  called  "the  Old 
Testament  in  music");,  the  largo  from 
the  fifth  sonnta  for  violin  solo,  tran- 


"  Eugene  Onegin  "  Sung  Again. 

Tschaikovsky's  opera,   "  Eugene  One- 
gin,  "  attracted  a  large  audience  at  ilsl 
second    Metropolitan    performance  last! 
e\eniug,  though  sudden  rain  prevented! 
the   liouse   being   early   ."lurrounded  hyl 
standee.""    .is     it    was     at    the  recent|l 
piemiere.    In  its  operatic  form,  the  Ku-s- 
.sian  composer's  music  is  still  a  noveU>  ; 
ibe  dances  in  three  of  the  six  scenes 
Bgain   plea-sed   la^t   night's   house,  and] 
so  did  the  scenes  themselves,  the  latest 
work   of   I'rban.     Miss  Muzio.  Messrs. 
Martinelll  and  Oe  L,uca  sang  the  lead- 
ing characters  in  Pushkin's  vague  but 
poetic  .story,  and  Bodanzky  conducted. 


HARPI6T 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

afternoon   in    Aeolian  ^latiN 
a     small     but     very     aPP/.' (,ea  t 
audience.    His  UstengTslgg'""'^^'  , 


■  '  1   .ii.it  .^iKiior  _iit. 

■  alvt  was  graduated  from 
I  I'  '  '  i  rvatory  of  ^^u8lc  In 
Naplea.  wliore  he  rscelved  Instruc- 
tion from  Oaramlelo.  He  Is  eeaen- 
lally  a  solo  performer  and  a 
.  IrtuOBo,  never  having-  been  a  mcm- 
lor  of".an  orchestra;  and  his  tech- 
iical  etiu:praent  la  of  a  sort  that 
Miables  him  to  arouBO  astonlali- 
aent,  and  not  least  among:  tlioso 
.vhoae  acquaintance  with  the  dlftl- 
.'ultles  of  the  harp  are  limited. 

There  are  da^h.  sulrlt.  asBur- 
ino«,  in  Salvi's  periormance  of 
iravura  passagres.  in  sonorous 
iuccesslons  of  chords  he  aeema  to 
luilte  tho  strings  almost  as  "a 
pianist  strikes  the  keys.  There  is 
Utie  attempt  to  conceal  physical 
iffort,  but  rather  a  tendency  to 
mphaslze  It.  (Most  llstenej-s  like 
I  )euallzod  evidence  of  an  achleve- 
uent;  but  not  all. 


    —   nonlcs  are 

ood. 

What  he  seems  to  lack,  however, 
s  sound  inuElclanshlp,  balance,  good 
aate.  He  revels  in  strong  dynamic 
'ontrasts.  Ho  loves  to  make  start- 
ing changes  from  forte  to  piano, 
knd  vice  versa,  with  little  regard 
or  the  prpper  modulation  of  the 
nelody. 

Most  of  tho  music  he  offered  for 
learlng — muslo  by  Zabel.  Hassel- 
nans,  Thomas.  Scl?uecker,  Alvars, 
I^aramlelo,  Posse  and  himself,  was 
lot  only  unfamiliar,  but,  to  put  it 
nlldly,  without  Intrinsic  value.  To 
Isten  to  such  works  for  an  hour 
ind  a  half  is  trylnf.  even  when  it 
ilTords  opportunity  lor  display.  The 
•epertory  for  the  solo  harp  is  re- 
stricted. Y^-t  surely  Alberto  Salvi 
Tilpht  have_  made  better  selections. 

Tschaikoffsky's  "Eugene  Onegin"  had 
.ts  first  repetition  at  the  Metropolitan 
Dpera  House  last  night.  The  incident 
jtTered  no  opportunity  for  observations 
beyond  or  different  from  those  made 
jn  its  first  performance  last  week.  The 
similarity  between  the  two  occasions 
extended  even  to  the  character  of  the 
transient  visitors  wno  stood  behind  the 
rails.  As  before,  immigrants  from 
Russia  took  the  place  oi  immigrants 
from  Italy,  and  as  before,  there  was 
the  same  exhibition  of  fervent  admira- 
tion for  the  work  performed,  obviously 
prompted  by  love  of  its  nationality, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  sung  was  not 
native  to  it.  The  circumstance  might 
afford  a  subject  for  disquisition  touch- 
ing the  value  of  languages  in  operatic 
representations. 

What  is  there  in  TschaikofTsky's 
opera  beyond  the  harvest  home  song 
and  dance  that  is  characteristically 
Russian?  What  in  it.s  story  beyond 
the  literary  element  which  is  lost  in 
the  operatic  version  of  Poushkin's 
poem?  The  singing  people  might  be- 
long to  any  race  and  any  time. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  an  appeal  in 
its  music  which  is  particularly  potent 
to  an  element  in  oiir  community, 
wftich  is  here  because  it  was  driven 
out  of  its  native  land  by  conditions 
with  which  it  had  no  sympathy,  which 
it  held  in  detestation.  It  is  all  very 
puzzling  and  calculated  to  increase 
one's  appreciation  of  the  mystery  in 
which  music  is  wrapped.  There  is  no 
denying  the  beauty,  of  its  manifesta- 
tion in  Tschaikoffsky's  score,  as  there 
is  no  possibility  of  discovering  the 
dramatic  fitness  of  nine-tenths  of  it. 

The  same  artists  who  took  part  in 
the  first  performance  were  on  the  stage 
again  last  night.    The  orchestra,  under 
Bodanzky,  was  again  the  most  eloquent 
expositor  of  the  score,  and  the  greatest  | 
applause-  was  garnered  by  Miss  Muzio  [ 
and  Mr.  Martinelli.  ' 
I  Uenrjr  x.  rmcK  i 


i.iu'iu;    au,,   J.I.     ir.it;i;iiil  blos.Moni.'^ 
would  cnlwin*  themselves  aioniid  hlni 
>Jut    within    the    theatre    the   fa;mll.ar  j 
scenes  were  enacted.  It>  the  presence  of  | 
audle-ice  of  good  size,  out  palpalily  . 
1  ss   reverent   spirit   than    is   usual   at  ■ 
1  .  presentations  of  the  l"}iall  drama.     •  r 

The  performance  had  an  clement  of 
II.  w  iiuer?;--t  In  the  appearaiue  of  Mine. 
Florencf  ICaston  na  Kiilidrj/.  The  role 
wiis  a  new  one  In  iier  repertory,  and  he;  , 
iui.-rpretaiion  WKs  naturally  still  In  Uf 
eypr.,-i mental  Ptape.  i?ut  It  was  n  veiy 
;.<ifeworUiy  dspiu.  I<"Httri/  is  almo«< 
i  :::..ieall.> ,  uml  few.  indeed,  have  been 
i  iMutieable.  I'Olh  diamaticall.v  and 
l  ie  singers  who  could  crtale  the  appr.- 
liat.'  thiills  In  both  Or.sl  and  second 
r.ct:-. 

M;nc.    l.:aston  was  unexpectedly 
eespful  with  the  low  music  and  the  slB- 
uincant"  by-play  oC  the  "first  HCl.  Her 
A,.)irf-.v  her;  clearly  disclosed  the  mass 
of  hcterogencou.s  traits  bestowed  upon 
iur  by  Wasner.     She  was  tumultuous 
and  Kavagft  m  her  wild  entrance.  icslleFs 
uith  the  writhings  of  remorse  atl.'rwanl. 
tender   in  her   eageness  to   serve,  un- 
l.ridled  in  her  impetuous  outbursts  and 
.i-..<p:.irins'  in  her  struggle  against  the  , 
power  of  Ih?-  magio  spell.  „m,i«,~ 
In  the  second  act  there  was  fomethin, 
vtiU  wanting.    The  depth  and  breadth  of- 
;,h.>    emotions   of   the    temf-lvess  were 
'..early  indicated,  hut  the  outlines  vn ere 
not    yet    perlcvtly    lUied  ^^^''^'..f^t 
.lecper  light-s  and  sliadea.     That  Ihes. 
!  ,.  ouUl   he   developed    h.    later  P':_rforin- 
.■.nee.s  .seemed  tolerably  certani.  lor  .Mi  e- 
Kaston's  underMandir.g  of  the  « 
ivade  D'ain     She  sang  every  inciibure  or 
ht  nu'ic   beautlfulfy.     Her  tone  w*.« 
always    pur.^    and    musical  -"'J^^; 

of      expres-sion  ^<J""^^^\H 

adapted  to  the  '•'^'J"'^"^"^*.'"'*  ""^..V,  itai 
The   power   was-   insufficient,    but  that 

""^UeTuier  menders  of  the  cast  were 
the  same  as  before  and  the  J^'^f 

ia-oves  more  on  acqua.iitai.ce  h«.i  an>^ 
of  the  otiier  impersonations,  poubtles^. 

TJ^n^  o„u  into  a  role  hitherto  j 
Uw  too  Often  as  if  "J^'::  I 

I  .arrator.  The  general  .cal'  o  the  „e^ 
il......sentalion    of  •■P.irf.-.fal 


.M  ...  .i   II.. I  Li  .  ■     I  ..<■   Ml. I"  1»  '  ,, 

I- hen  he  mecns  "The  lime  li  come, 
I  lid  tliRt  Mr.  Ilothler  might  b«  wftrnert 
•f  n'veral  phro.»»K  In  his  lour  »pee<  her 
I'.iil  the  (ilf fiddly  in  great  and  ahall  not 

|be  undprnntlmal.'^il. 

I    Miss  Kaaton'M  linperfopntion  of  Kundry 
1 1",  on  n  diatlnetly  rtlflerent  plane  from 
iliHt  of  moat  of  her  pr'-decMiiori.  .'t  ts 
;1".<H  TuBsn'.ve  timn  fume,  both  phy."ually 
iHiid    vocftUv.      In    each    r«ap»ct    II  « 
(ihBimlnK  nnfl  e«rrl.-8  im  own  meaaure 
of  uonvU-tlon.    VooAlly  It  la  more  lyrical 
I  ban    many    Kundr.va   that    ha',  e  been 
I  heard  here.     The  ,volc#   Is  not  a  dr»- 
inartle  soprano;  it  has  little  of  the  con» 
iralto  .  quality  thai    has  b«en  ao  often 
lieslowed  upon  thiu  music.     It  is.  for 
!  one  ililiiK.   n   pleaenre.   a  relief   to  the 
li.slcner».   lliat  the  "  tessitura  '  of  the 
i.ast  Is  BO  well  suited  to  Ml.«»  Eaaton 
and  (hat  she  can  sing  the  high  notes 
of  It  without  strain  and  with  as  little 
difficulty  «,•<  the  lower. 

The  part  has  been  sung  witli  greater 
dramatic  Intensity,  with  greater  warmth 
of  exiire!<slon  In  eertflin  scenes,  as  the 
I'Mrptatlon  of  I'arslfal  In  the  magic 
garden.  Yet  there  Is  a  quality  of  cha.rm 
wiiich  Miss  Kaston  giv^s  to  this  that  is 
«11  licr  own.  To  It  her  personal  ap- 
IKaranc.i;  contrlbuteB  much.  It  Is  not 
ji"ce8»ary  to  close  the  eyes  to  uiidentand 
Iwliat  should  b«  th«  effect  upon  Parsl- 
Cal,  had  luj  been  of  other  stuff.  It  was. 
h\  fad.  a  beautiful  Impersonation, 
t^ortlr.-  of  Its  place  In  tli<.  performance,  I 
l-eiit-cting  high  credit  upon  Miss  Kaaion  ; 
(ind  KignK.viMg  an  Increase  of  h<^r 
firdsth.  stature. 

'  The  performance  was  otherwise  like 
J.li.>se  made  famlllar''thl8  ..(caaon  to  the 
'.over.s  of  Wagner's  music  drama.  It 
till  .voems.  and  seems  more  so  on  re- 
,)'ated  ob..!ervation,  to  those  who  re- 
jnondier  the  atmosphere  of  warmth  and 
iicli  svlvan  beauty  in  the  olJ  dceora- 
Uon  of  the  first  act,  that  the  present 
ine  l.x  unncceesarlly  thin  and  cold  and 
Jiat  it  doc.«  not  fulfill  Wagner  s  pre- 
.scripllon.*.  And  it  also  seems,  especi- 
ally, that  the  rather  stubby  little  pa- 
goda In  the  magic  garden,  with  the 
effe.-t  of  electric  light  bulbs  around  the 
pillars— a  pagoda  not  built  tor  two.  and 
into  which  Parsifal  has  some  emb.arraBB- 
invnt  in  inserting  hlmaelf  to  receive 
kundry  *  maternal  earless— does  not  of- 
fer tlie  most  fortunate  surroundings  for 
Uilfc  crucial  scene  of  the  drama. 

So:ne.  no  doubt,  will  hope  that  there 
mil  be  a  recon..!lderatlon  of  such  matters 
lic.M  sea.'.on.  In  the  meantime,  lovers 
•  Parsifal  "  may  congratulate  them- 
B'-lviM  on  a  performance  that  has  so 
many  musical  excellences  as  that  of 
>  fstcrda . 


iO 


bf 


I  JAME5  GIBBONS  HUNEKER  | 


under  Mr. 

1"^  „,  i„_£,o     It  is  intellectnsl  j 

Bodanky      n°\ '^^^^'efu,   but  it  seldom 

^«tinnP^  to  be  a  trouble  \ 
«;rpn^r\  continues  lu  u^, 

Uoubtleis  if  'V  -  1^1  ,.i,ane:e-'  instead  of 
these  new  ^"rtauied  caiange.  >n^^^^ 
tUe    panoramic   effects    ^  men 
invite  the   eye   to  '^^-^'Ij^^.-^^Z^  1 
inform  the  ''^f.tthins  ^-an'ing. 

should  not  now  fi"d  an\ui>i.„ 

But   the   hard  '^fl^truie  h  U  ^f 

uro-ress  from  the  wood  to  '"^  \i 
rh^Gran  i«  7'  |,rdef  does 


not 


vou^S  a  =  .ociates  of  K,nnln>- 


"Eugene  Onyeghin" 

The  managerial  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gattl- 
Casazza  in  staging  Tchaikovskya 
opera  "Eugene  Onyeghin'  was  again 
attested  last  night  when  another  vast 
audience,  including  many  Russians, 
heard  its  second  performance.  The 
cast  was  the  same  as  before,  but  the 
ensemble  was  better  than  on  the  nrsi 
night  The  audience  again  greatly 
enjoyed  the  work  of  Russia's  foroinost 
composer,  -with  its  curious  commingling 
of  the  South  and  the  North  in  lUs 
music.  It  may  be  pointed  out  agajn 
that  the  best  musical  things  in  the 
opera  are  the  dances— a  fact  which 
pleads  for  the  pi-oduction  next  season, 
jf  the  "Nut  Cracker"  ballet,  the  music 
of  which  is  equalled  in  popularity  only 
by  the  "Pathetic  Symphony.  lo- 
morrow  night  another  Russian  opera, 
"Bori-'j  Godounov."  will  be  sung,  with 
Sophie  Braslau  in  one  of  her  b«st 
p&Tis.    \ 


In  tlie  evening  "Tosoa"  was  repeaterl. 
with  <;eraldine  Fnrrnr  in  the  famou.s  dra- 
mati<'  r.>l<-.  Hiix.lito  bazaro  appearing  tor 
l!>e  first  time  this  season  as  the  Fainter, 
•md  Scott i  again  in  his  incomparable  per- 
formance of  Scarpia.  It  was  the  last  per- 
f.irmstnce  this  season  of  "Tosca.  and  Mr. 
Miirannoiii.  who  conducted,  elicited  a 
.pl.  n'lid  delivery  of  the  opera. 


By  Rteharcl  Aldrich 
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Mme.  Easton  Sings 
Kundry  in  ParsifaV 

for  the  First  Time 

Good  Friday's  magic  v.-as  all  in..'iu 
lie    Metropolitan    .»  esterday  afternooiv 
lien,  accorJing  to  time  hono}cd  custom. 
T'arsifal"  • .  a  s  '^-h  en.     Certainly  there 
ihe  wandering 


A  Good  Friday  "  Parsifal." 

ii;  accordance  with  a  custom  that  has 
b.  come  well  established  Good  Friday  in 
Vow  York  is  a  day  for  the  performance 
of  "  Parsifal."  So  "  Parsifal  "  -was 
given  yesterday  before  a  large  audience 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hcw."?e  in  the 
form  in  which  the  musical  public  has 
heard  it  this  season. 

There  was  one  exception.   For  the  first 
lime  Miss  Florence  Easton  appeared  in 
the  part  of  Kundry.  thus  adding  one 
more  to  the  fist  pf  English  speaking 
participants  and  increasing  by  a  cer- 
tain percentage  the  proportion   of  the 
Kngllsh  text  that  is  made  inteUlgible  to 
the   listeners,   or  that  falls   upon  tiie 
listening  ear  with   the  sound  of  pure 
Knelish'pronunciation.        .  ,.  ^.  j 
\Vith  all  the  excellence  of  diction  and 
..itrlllgenee  in  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
that  the  foreign  born  artists  fl>spjay  and 
some  of  them  display   much,  there  la 
inevitably   the    obtrusioij   of    an  alien 
i.o.ent   In    their    pronunciation   of  tbe 
.:nrli'=h  text  that  Is  a  disturbance  and 
ianiage.  to  the  dt-amatic  ilUv^lon  In 
-  Ill,,  cas*.  it  mlgiit  be  said,  the  better 
„■  dictior.    in  the  technicallv  musical 
PS-    the   more    unmistakably   is  the 
V  o  jnding  of   the   English   words  con- 
,°-^to  0:e  listener.    That  there  is  so 
Jltlle  of  this  speaks  for  the  care  tha 
.13  been  bestowed  upon  th  »  feature  oi 
i.-rformance;  but  It  always  .<!ecmf 


A  GOOD  FRIDAY  "PARSIFAL." 

The  better  the  day  the  better  the 
opera!     As  is  customary,  "Parsifal" 
was  sung  yesterday  afternoon  a*  ithe 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  -was  the 
fi^st  performance  oa   Good   ■f^^'^y  f 
since  the  wur's  cessation,     i'^,^^^"  • 
boasted  a  record.-breaking  attendance 
as  far  as  the  regime  of  Air.  t^aw- 
Casazza   is    concerned     Tl^^e  ,'1^ 
present  that  peculiar  clo^s  of  ^hurch 
or  opera-goers  Tvho,  in  the  rel^'ous 
sense,   hunt   with   the   hounds  and 
hurry  with  the  hares.    ••Parsif4d  is 
both  "sacred"  and  a  theatric  spec- 
I  taole.   Although  the  solemn  and  eym- 
Colic  service  of  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  could  have  Ojeen  participaited 
in  at  the  churches,  this  sort  of  amdi_- 
'  ence  preferred  to  listen,  "reverently, 
of  course  to  'the  fudge  and  parody 
ot  certain  ecclesiastical  ceremomes 
also    to    stare    "reverently"    at  the 
"^red"  Flower  Girls,  the  "vraJiton 
\Vi«h -Maidens,  as  they  attempted  to 
stir  the  sluggish  sex-emotion  of  a 
caporhero;  while  a  l^eautiful  nritch 
Kiindrv,  almost  seduces  him  with  (her 
ba^e^^  of  tolandiahments  toy  kissittg 
htm  Eternally,  (?). 
■•s-acred,"  verv  "reverent,    this  magic- 
ga^en  scene  in  A<rt  a  You  quite  for- 
got Good  Friday  for  the  moment.  

But  for  the  average  unregenerole 
mu^c    over  the  advent  of  F'ore^ 
\  ^ston  in  the  role  of  Kundry  w-^  the  I 
r^estone  ot  attracUon.    Granted  n^e  , 
reduced  scale  of  conception         dy-  | 
namics,  Miss  Easton  Ts^as  a  charming  , 
enXmtress,  not  in  tfhe  lea^  sm.st^,  , 
never  heroic.    The  hig  climajc.  Act  IL, 
wITnot  dramatic,  t^l^ough  vocally  ttus  I 
admira.bl€  artaste  gave  all  that  was 
Ind  with  whi.t  finesse  what 
tniia.1   purity   she   sang!      She   is  a 
Ssome  young  woman    and  ™os^ 
seductive  to  s«.ze  upon  as  «he  ^at  in 
her    pagoda   of   pleasure;    yet  this 
soduc5lfen««  did  not  wami  ^er  voice 
which  remained  oool  and  crystalline 
m  the  whirlwind  of  the  sultry.  senW 
mi  sic     Hen-  miming  was  expressive, 
?in  of  unexpectied  nuances,  unex- 
oe^ted  "tpoints."    But  it  was  not  the 
^i   Ku^ry,  lacking  as   it  did  m 
Swsi^l     inches.     weighUness  -  of 
d-amaitic     meaning.  temperamenta 
po^n     A  passionate  temperament 
was  missing.  ' 

However,  a  remarkaWe  first  essay, 
t-Lke  it  all  in  all.  Whether ^Misa 
Fasten  will  compass  the  significant 
'ele"^nts  of  the  complex  character  iB 
I  d  ffiJ^ult  to  sav.  She  is  so  gifted,  so 
icvmnathetic  personally  and  artistica!- 
'  iV  that  he?  natural  shortcomings 
n^ust^  condoled,   ^o  qualiti^  she 

P'"^;^,aluc  we  ha?e%4\  for 

rn  -tSons''and7hrs^n.»s.the  music 
evnuisitely.  not  straining  for  top- 
ttm.  s  as  did  some  of  her  P^f  ecessors 
Her  action  was  well  "i'^J  perfect 

Z^l-^S^s  rh1th^S/K|- 


•Wagner'.-.  raij:.i.  a;..,     A  -  ^■•.■U  try 

to  slnw  "l.ucia"  not  In  Italian  I  | 

Conductor    Bodanzky    pive    IJS  a 
(Inoly   articulated    .-md  atmospheric 
reading.    Clarence  Whlt^ill  ns  Am-  j 
porlius  was  makTilllcent.    H.'  has  the  | 
tradition,  the  olherB  have  not.  The, 
English  </f  Mr.  Har-old  was  on  a  par 
with  M1.S.S  f:aiiton8.  Hi.s  singing,  light 
.uul  lyricbl,  wa«  .-Lgreeable.  Out  his 
wig  and  tunic,  surely  the  most  un- 
graceful f.f  cr.mttimes.  miul*  him  IqoK 
like  l.il"  .  I.ifd  KauntlerOi'  RoXxtf:  to 
a  TOorniu;^  d.p  In  th<!  surf,    The  itiII- 
l.lrds  were  many  .and  'Mr-cverenHy  , 
applauded,  but  were  not  «o  numerous 
a  i  .tt  .1  Caj-iwo  opera,  or  at  the  niffnt 
that  Larry  I^n-skl  wais  strotrthod  in 
■■Kugcnp  Onegin."    The  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Is  certainly  the  most 
cosmopoUUn  on  the  globe.  Especially 
at  Pesach  and  Good  Friday.  _ 

I  fUmrj  T.  Wimtk  I 


"Parsifal"  and  Kundry 

SureJy  thft  strangest  of  characterE 
in  all  theatrical  literature  is  Kundrj-, 
In  Wagner'*  "Paralfar'— stranger  than 
pr.  JekyU  and  Mr,  Hyde.  In  '  the 
nr.st  act  ahe  roiOxm  on  tli.e  Bta£e  ar- 
>*ay©d  In  a  short  drMB,  held  together 
i^y  a  girdle  of  snakeakllis ;  her  l>Uck 
sjeir  flowB  (9«oi<aerly  over  her  shoul-' 
Uers;  her  co«nptey1«m  Is  dork  brown, 
h«r  eyee  i)4«r<in«rly  Wack,  now  wild 
in  exppesalon,  and  anon  fixed  in  .i  • 
dead  •tare.  In  her  hours  of  free- 
dom she  Is  a  good  •amaritaja,  humhl.'. 
eager  to  please  and  to  atone  hy  .■«orme 
good  aerrlc*  4ir  tlw  barm  she  does 
when  under  the  Influence  of  th.; 
wicked  sorcerer  lOmgsor,  who  tr^es 
her  as  a  •eduoave  deooy  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
Oroil.  In  th*  second  act  wo  see 
her  as  the  ttnnptrees  bent  on  undo- 
ing' HarsifaJ.  In  a  flower  gtivden  she 
i^'tlie  faiiost  of  the  flowers,  ".i.  youn? 
u-oaian  of  th.>  gre.-),t»^-t  beauty,"  ai- 
Ured  m  Ught  dmp«i7  of  exotic  quasi- 
.\iabian  style,  puciin.tr  tlie  btvy 
lovely  blower  Maidens  coquetting  wit:? 
Parsifal  to  fligQit  by  her  superior 
I  I'.o.tivenes,';. 

In  ca.sa  of  doubt.  Wagner  preferred 
ft  Kundry  who  was  a  clever  actress  to 
one  who  was  beautiful  but  not  gifti^d 
».=;  nn  actress.  He  exhorted  Marianne 
Biaudi  not  to  be  dlflcouragfd  about  her 
pcr.MUial  appearance.  How  .lelightod 
he  would  have  been  could  ho  have 
atl.rnded  yesterday  afternoon'.s  per- 
faiinanco  of  "Parsifal"  at  tho  Metro- 
polii.ap.  where  Florence  Easton  for  the 
first  time  was  heard  as  Kundry,  for 
had  not  only  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  face  and  form  called  for.  but 
t^hc  proved  herself  an  excellent  actre.ss. 
11"  she  di'l  not  long  ago  In  "Madaina 
Datteiflv."  and.  prevlou.sly.  in  Liszt's 
;••  Legend  ot  St  Elizabeth."  in  "II  Ta- 
I  harro,"  and  in  other  operas. 

la  .-iction  •she  was  the  Kundry  Wag- 
nT  had  in  mind,  as  .lust  described. 
I  Her  face  eagerly  reflects  her  emotions 
Ba  she  lies  in  the  first  act,  noting  all 
the  proceedings.  Particularly  fine  wi.s 
llK'-  supreme  effort  of  will  power 
'against  the  magician's  command  to 
l  esume  her  part  as  the  temptres.s;  and  ■ 
r\  en  finer  her  frantic  efforts  to  re- '. 
cover  her  ground  when  Parsifal,  after 
the  long  kiss,  realizes  his  danger  and 
suddenly  understands  the  fate  of  King 
Amforta.'.. 

Hero  and  In  the  preceding  pages  of 
artful  seduction  her  singing  was  as 
passionate,  as  intense  as  that  of  any 
|l\undr>'  ever  heard  on  the  stage,  here 
or  abroad.  Thrill  after  thrill  warmed 
1!:  r.io.'it  blas^  hearers,  not  only  be- 
<.i.w.'  »>r  the  passionate  abandon  of 
Mme.  F.RSton's  singing,  but  because 
of  the  sheer  beauty  of  her  voice — one 
of  the  two  or  three  most  beautiful 
! voices  now  to  be  heard  on  the  stage; 
a  voice  as  ravJshlngly  beautiful  as 
Nordica's  was  at  its  be-st.  The  temp- 
tiitiou  scene  in  "Parsifal"  has  f .  >!.-■- 
time?  seemed  long;  It  was  all  too  ;  .n: 
)  >  sterday. 

Wagner's  operas.  In  his  own  da> . 
used  to  he  bellowed  rather  than  sung. 
He  longed  aJid  prayed  f3r  siifgers  who 
hud  the  art  of  'bel  canto,  but  seldom 
<  ould    find    them.     Mme.   Easton  Is 
mistress   of   iel   canto  as,  verj'  few. 
\Vagner  singers  have  ever  been.  What . 
Is  more,  she  Is  a  real  soprano,  and 
!thr  part  of  Kundry  calls  for  a  soprano.  ' 
T;  ha.=!  too  often  been  sung  here  by 
iriezzos  ot  contraltoe,  who  Incidentally 
ruined    their    voices    and  shorten.^d 
Itheir  careers  by  stubbornly  Insi.sting  or. 
\  singing   -soprano   rOles  like  Kundry, 
Isolde  and  Brilnnhllde. 

This  is  a  matter  of  superlative, 
nay.  .supreme.  Importance.  A  violon- 
cellist like  Casals  can  play  a  vloMn 
concerto  on  his  Instrument,  but  It 
sounds  much  better  on  the  violin.  To 
Jiear  a  contralto  sing  a  soprano  part 

jls  like  looking  at  a  landscape  throug  i  , 
'colored  g]as.ses.    A  shout  of  joy  will  i 
I  go  up  among  the  Wagneiites  at  t  he 
1  nought  that,  with   so  superlative  .i 
■soprano  «s  Florence  Easton  in  its  fold,  ■ 
;  tho  management  will,  when  the  Wag- , 
□er  operas  come  back,  be  able  to  cast , 
i!de    and    Uriiimhilde    as  Waigner 
"te.i  then:  c  i-r. 
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addition  to    beauty    and  fervor 
Easton's  voice  lias  individuality. 
V    it  stood   out   from   tho  lovely 
voices  of  the  Flower  Maidens,  which  all 
■  oii;id-(l  ;.lik'.  1     And  how  clear  her 
diction!    Almost  every  word  she  sang 
last  night  could  be  understood.  Here's 
i*  iTiodel  lor  the  perfonncra  of  Wagner 
.liu  i':ns:li;,ii:    If  given  tli'J  opportunity 
sshe  has  it  in  her  to  become  as  great 
'■a  box  oiiice  magnet  as  any  soprano 
i|tlio  Metropolitan  has  ever  had.  Afler 
the  .second  act  her  praises  were  .''ung 
in  the  lobbv  by  a  "community  chorus." 

All  of  the  singers  have  improved 
since  thi'  fii-t^t  performance  of  "Parsi- 
"  '."  Whitehill  as  Amfortas  and 
»jthier  as  Gurnemanz  were  particu- 
Tly  good  ve.-'tei-day,  and  the  Flower 
[aldens  (Sundelius,  Ellis,  Delaunois, 
Lomaine.  Tiffany,  Ingram)  sang 
armlngly.  It  is  not  Mr.  Harrold's 
ault  that  his  voice  lacks  sensuous 
sharm,  but  he  might  surely  look  more 
";e  a  young  man  around  whom 
lorou.s  girls  crowd  like  flies  around 
^  sugar  barrel.  Mr.  Bodanzky's  read- 
ing' of  the  first  act  ha.s  greatly  im- 
«wed.  The  audience  crowded  the 
-iiouse.  tliou.yh  there  wa3  no  .subscrip- 
tion to  help,  and  parquet  seats  were 
$7.70.  It  was  like  the  old  Parsifal 
dav.s-.    Wagner  has  come  back! 


V   /  //  ^ 
By  kickBrd  AWrick 


The   .^luhicsl   Art  Societ.T.  ( 

The   Mu.iiesl  Art    Society    sot  r.eatet 
,  to  Raster  this  .reason  in  it?  K«-<=fer  con- 
-ert  that  it  had  before,  by  etiangins 
i\gy    to  Saturday.  •  It  also  chanp-f' 
honre  to  the  afternoon,  in  the  ,-on<<-!i 
whieh    It    gave    ye.oterday    in  Carnesi-' 
Hall.  As  In  previous  se.a.oona,  the  .sea.^on' 
of  the  Pa^Jilon  and  of  Ka-xtei-  was  recog- 
nized in  ihc  .•^election  of  .several  num- 
bers at  the  bead  of  the  pri)s;rarn. 
,    Church  music  of  the  fine.st  flowerine 
of   the   sixteenth   century    tcoleslastical  i 
style    was    represented    by    Orlando  dl 
I^aKSo-.o    ■  In  Monte  Olivette,  '  Victoria's 
•  Tenebiae  Fact!  SunJ  "  and  Palestrlna's 
I  •■  Ascendit  Deus."    (-hiirflily  music  of  a  , 
later  style  wei  e  the  "  Califfa verunt,"  by  j 
Michael  Haydn,  bTOther  of  .Joseph,  and  ij 
Bach's  chorus,  with  orchestral  aocom-  i 
inniment.  perhaps  all  that  remain.*  of  a' 
-I  rantata.    '  Now  Shall  the  Grace.  '  ! 
\Vh.<»l  they  used  to  tell  us  about  the  ' 
solute    impersonality    of    all    the  re-; 
litiou.s  music  i.f  t!ie  great  ecclesiastical 
school  has  been  somewhat  modifiea  hy 
'  a  closer  consideration   of  some  of  this 
music,    l.as.-io.   Victoi  ia   and  Palestrlna 
hii.-iselt  <ouia  be  dramatic  in  their  way. 
:  .  hfli-acterlstic.    objectivelj:    vivid,  when 


well  and  able  f"  ■■  

Here.    loo.    theie   wai!   »    i'    -  .  f'l'.'t,  to 
.Sine  the  text,  while  in  th^  c  nor  us  wnat  i 
Miss  Curtic  cplU  ••  the  typical  cowboy  | 
song   refrain  of  Ti-yippy-\-ir,oy-yay     i.<=  > 
noted,  '    inlersper.^ed   witn   yells   to  th-; 
lattle    and    a    long-<lrawn     '  Yee-hip.  | 
u  »d  to  urge  the  cows  forward.      it  i<^ 
pos.sihle  to  .share  Mi.ss  Curtis's  admira- 
tion for  the  cowboy,  .wh^h  she  ardent-  ' 
Iv   expiMses   In   a   noto  upon   t_he  pro-  ^ 
gram,   without   sharing  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  s.ong.  ,  _  I 

11    had    a    <  ertain    commonplacness  , 
mat    sugge.sted    an    orisrin    in    a    place  | 
more     sophisticate.!     than     wherp  the 
cowbova  livt.      Hut   thf   novelty         <'Y  , 
arrangement  and  tii»-  vigor  ■with  which 
it    w«.'<    sung    HUd    shouted    plea.sed  the 
^ii'dience    so  that  a  leptitlon  of  it  was 
demanded.     There  followed   two  Indian 
songs  al.so  collected  by  Mi«»  Curtis,  a 
■   IJawn    Sons,  "     for    teiu.r    .solo  with 
en's   choruniB    and    an    ohre  obligtato. 
MHd  a    "  Victory  Son^  of  the  Pawnees, 
for  lleht   part   choiiis   and    base  drum 
ob!li?ato.       These      had      the  several 
(haracterlstics     of     Indian     song,  the 
anthropological     interest,     the  general 
lack  of  musical  signiflcanep  and  beauty. 

Part  two  of  the  program  was  made 
up  of  a  "French  .Suite"  for  orchestra 
bv  PCvilMon:  a  charming  imitation  of 
th^  rococo  style  of  the  «if:hte»;nth  cen- 
tr.rv  In  four  movements.  The  per- 
formance of  the  choru.s  was  ex<-ellent 
in  almost  everything  but  the  chorus 
bv  Bach,  and  in  this,  too,  there  was 
evident  en  Insufficient  preparation  by 
the  orch^strE  as  well  as  the  usual  dif- 
ficulty with  Bach's  high  notes  for  the 
trumpet. 

Thesdsre  Karle's  S»ng  K*ctt»I. 
Theodore   Karle.    a   youne   tenor  who 
has   been   heai  d  laefore   in  New    Yoi  k. 
gave    a    song    rr.  ital    last    evening    In  | 
i  .A.eolian    Hall.    In    which   his    charming  | 
j  light  voice  was  heard  to  advantage  in 
1  various  detri  ees.    The  voice  has  excellent 
'  quality  except  in  the  higher  chest  ton?8. 
'  when  It  Is  apt  to  become  somewhat  hard 
When    the    singer    elects    to    use  h^ad 
tones  he  does  so  with  skill.     His  con- 
ception   of    phrasing    1»    excellent;    his  i 
enunciation   uncommonly  good  and  the; 
ipxt    of    his    Bngll.sh    songs    is  made, 
obvions     to     all     reasonably  attentive 
listeners.  .  .  .  ^,  . 

Mr  Karle  began  with  one  of  the  most 
difficult  songs  on  bis  list,  Handel's 
■'Care  Selve."  There  was  mu<h  thatj 
was  praisewortbv  In  his  delivery  of  It.  i 
but  a  better  fiuality  of  tone  anil  a 
greater  smoothness  might  have  resulted 
if  it  bad  had  a  later  place  on  the  pro- 
gram, 'rtie  long  air,  "  Onaway  Awake, 
Beloved.  "  from  Coleridge-T<-,yloi  s  "llia- 
watha,"  he  sang  with  insinuating  grace 
and  not  without  fervor. 

One    of    the    moat    interesting   of  Ins 
numbers  was  "  The  T,rfimenl  of  .Tan  the. 
Proud,"    in   which   C.   T,    Griffes,  that! 
talented   one  of   the  younger  Americanl 
composers,  lias  obtained  singularly  mov- 
ing  effects   into   the   greatest  ftconomy| 
of  means.    The  Impression  of  this  was: 
;i  somewhat    Injured    by    the  pretentions: 
1  commonplace  of  three  Indiaan— Kast  In- 
j  dlan— songs  by  one  T^ohr.  that  followed 
I'lt    and  that  Mr.  Karle  sang  better,  in 
i;  some  ways,  and  with  more  giisto,  than 
(',  he  did  the  better  music  that  had  comei 
I  befoi'e.     There    were    some    Irish  and 
I    American  songs,  one  of  the  latter  bfing 
|j  bv  William  Strickles,  Mr.  Karle's  .excel-, 
lent  accompanist. 


ihpv  wished  to  be,  wh'-n  they  considered 
It  appropriate  to  be:  and  all  tnree 
»s'5hed  to-be  In  the  music  by  which 
■•  ■-\   were  represented  on  the  prograrn. 

Klehblel    Illustrated     Palestrina  s 
u,.-Thod     of     characterizing     his  text 
in    his    music    by    quoting    in  musical 
notaMon   the    Ascending    and  buoyant 
theme  that  accompanies  the  text.  <^on 
'    Ronc    up    with    a    shout,  "    and  the 
nipet  tones  to  which  is  sung  ''With 
.  ..  sound  of  the  trumpet."    I-esp  obvious 
Init  deeplv  imp:e»si\e  is  I.asso  s  setting 
of  the  pi  aver  of  .lesus  on  Mount  Olivet.  } 
Toe  cio.r'ii',  ■  Now  .Sinks  ihe  Sun,     by  1 
Horatio  Parker,  from  his  oratorio,  "  St.  j 
Christopher,"  was  put  on   the  program  j 
Jn  memorv  of   i'.r  composer.     Before  It 
was  sung  Dr.  Damrosch  turned  and  said 
to  the  audience  that  since  the  prograni 
was  printed  the  death  had  occurred  ot 
Kugene  Delano,  President  of  the  Musical 
Krt  Society,  and.  with  a  word  as  to  ,Vlr.  1 
Delano's  character  as  a   man   and   his  , 
s'ervice  to  the  society,  said  that  Profe.ssor 
Parker  s  chorus  was  tf  be  considered  t  ' 
be  sung  equally  in  memory  of  hoUi  nien 
The  chorus  in  noble  anil  beautiful  music 
r-nd  the  singing  and  the  .lignlficance  of 
i>  were  Inipresoive. 

(Jc\aert's  aiTaiigem:ents  of  old  Frenci 
f  ilksongs  have  before  now  (contributed 
,  inc"  of  the  most  delightful  material  to 
ne  proprams  of  this  society.     The  three 
nat    were     sung    yesterday,     the     ear  i 
P.ninette  "   (generic  title  of  a  French! 
,,ve  song  of  the  earlier  daysl  and  "  I.,e 
\!ai  ■■    and    the    grave    and  beautifully 
tender    "  Feikit*  Pass^e  "   are  as  thor- 
"Ughlv  1  harscteristic  in  their  charm  and 
■he    skill    of    the    arrangement    as  the 
"hristmas  songs  arranged  by  the  same 
holar    that   have    been   so   popular  in 
',ieae  concerts. 

Another  strain  of  folksong  beauty  ap- 
peared  In   the  three  German   songs  ot 
(rahnis's    a  ri'a ngemenl.       A    still  very 
,'ifterent    and    remote    strain    of  folk- 
song was  represented  in  the  .lewish  In- 
.ocHtioii.  ■•  Kill.  f'".ill  1  "      The  words  are 
i  another  \eision  of  the  Hebrew  exclama- 
!'on  of  I'c.risl  upon  the  cross;  to  it  are 
;.dded   lines   in   Yiddish    lamenting  the 
lewish  lot,  and  at  the  end  the  piercing 
Sh'ma    Yi.sroel.  "     Mr.    Schlndler  ar- 
ia nged  this  profoundly  moving  piece  for 
aoprano    solo    with    accompaniment  of 
ooral   harmonies.     The   solo  was  sung 
impressively    by    Mme.    Maria    Winetz- j 

Still    remoter   In    Its   origin   was    the  , 
next  piece  of  folk  mu.sic  on  the  program, 
Granville     Bantocks     setting     of  the, 
"Death     Croon"     f  i  om     the  Hehihles 
Islands,  north  of  Scotland.     The  "  .Sotd 
Friend   "    a   contrallo   voice,    chants  the 
nine    a  kind  of    "spiritualized  lullaby  ' 
for   the   departed   soul.     The   chorus  In 
five   paitf   ^oids    .VIr.   Bantock  s  harmo-j 
t.l.-s  adruitlv  varied,  sung  hi  tones  with-  , 
out  '  words,    while   the   croon  continues, 
unchanged.  'I 

The    .'Wusica!    Art    Society    then  went, 
somewhat  afield   in   Its  search  for   folk  | 
,nn-.!(    ■i.-H-er  nome,  and  gave  as  Its  la.^.  . 
.  Valalic  I'.iiittis's  airam;'-- 

,       i.m    s.,rii      ■  Oh  >        I  o. 


FAREWELLS  OF  TWO  OPERAS 


Caruso  in  "  Elisir  d'Amore";  Didur^ 
and  Miss  Braslau  in  "  Boris." 

Caruso  sang  the  season's  last  "  ElUir 
d'Amore  "  to  a  large  audience,  if  not 
the  largest  possible,  at  the  MetropoUtan 
yesterday  afternoon,  on  the  eve  of  the; 
last  three  weeks  of  opera  this  year..  It 
was  the  fifth  performance  of  DonlzetU's , 
rustic   comedy,    and   the   tenor's  com- 1 
panlons  Included  Mmcs.  Barrietntos  and 
Ellis,  Messrs.  Scotti  and  Malatesto,  Mr.  ^ 
Papi  conducting.  ! 

Another  "  last  time      was  Moussory^ 
flkv's  "  Boris  Godunoff,"  given  as  a  pol?- 
ular  occasion  last  evening.     The  Rus- 
sian   tragedv    of    the    usurping  Czar,' 
heard  but  thrice  In  the  current  series, 
hid    two   interpreters    to    the  inanner. 
born  in  the  persons  of  J*^  Didur  as 
Boris  and  Miss  Braslau,  who  for  the 
first   time    sang   the    Polish  Princess, 
Marina.    In  the  cast  were  also  Mmes.  , 
Delaunois,     Farnam,     Perini,  Berat, 
Messrs     Harrold,    Bada,    Rothier,  de 
Segurola  and  others,   and  Fapl  again  1 
at  the  baton.    _  .  J 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel  j 

(Reprinted  from  yesterdau's  last  edition) 
There  was  a  halo  of  beauty  aboutj 
the  beginning  of  the  Musical  Art  So-j 
ciety's  Easter  concert  in  Carnegie  Hail 
more  refulgent  than  usual  even  in  the! 
meetings  of  this  noble  choir,  but  at  the  j 
end  many  of  those  who  had  'listened  i 
with  admiration  at  the  outset  and  for  i 
an  hour  thereafter  went  away  with  : 
troubled  thoughts.  The  transition] 
from  fine  examples  of  medieval  church 
music,  finely  sung,  to  pieces  designed 
to  illustrate  the  artistic  value  and  po- 
tentiality of  folk  music  of  several  types 
;  was  deftly  accomplished  by  Dr.  Dam- 
;  rosch  and  his  singers,  but  the  last  im- 
;  pression  on  many  minda  was  that  the 
'  descent  had  been  from  the  sublime  to 

*'?„"S°"motets  with  texts  drawn 
from  the  ser^'ices  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
iic  Church  for  Holy  Week  the  choir 
put  to  its  credit  what  we  think  was  the 
finest  singing  we  have  heard  from  it 
in  the  i'vcnt/-six  year's  of  its  existence^ 
Never  before  were  the  sopranos  (the 
weak  factor  in  the  society  f^o^n  the  be- 
ginning) so  homogeneous  in  qualit.,, 
never  has  there  been,  more  P«cision 
better  dvnanMc  shading  or  a  more 
cVu"v  '-n,!      11, Kid  flow  of  the  voices. 


T!'e  motet.'  i  lioard  before  STT 

concerts  o:  viLty,  but  at  none  of  j, 

the  earlier  meetings  did  they  sound  so  j 
transportingly  beautiful.  ji 
Tenor  Sings  Beautifully 
They  were  "In  Monte  Oliveti,"  by 
Orlando  di  Lasso  (the  eflTectivenesB  of 
which  was  greatly  heightened  by  the 
beautiful  singing  of  the  unmentioncd 
tenor,  who  chanted  the  verses  before 
the   choral   responsorium)  "Caligave- 
runt   oculi   mei,"   by    Michael  Haytln, 
and  "Tenebrse  facta  sunt,"    by  -  Vit- 
toria.    These  were  followed  by  a  h/e- 
part  motet,  "Ascendit  Deus,"  by  Pales- 
trina, new  to  the   society's   lists;  a 
hymn,  "Now  Sinks  the  Sun,"  from  the 
late    Horatio    Parker's    oratorio    '  bt  i 
Christopher"  (sung  in  memoriam  ot  tnt 
composer),  and  a -double  chorus     Now  i 
Shall  the  Grace"  ("Nun  ist  das  Heil  ), 
with  orchestra,  by  Bach.  j 
The  remarkable  efl'ectiveness  of  tnc  , 
choir  was  continued  down  to  this  last  I 
■  number,     whose     rugged     eloquence  \ 
seemed  to  us  abridged  by  the  sluggish- j 
ness   of  Dr.   Damrosch's   tempo.  The| 
instrurhental  band  introduced  for  this| 
composition   was  now  employed  :n  an  i 
extremely  nretty  intermezzo— a  suite  \ 
in  old  French  airs,  written  in  delight-  i 
I'ul  harmony  with  their  archaic  grace 
and  spirit  by  Perilhou,  a  Frenchman  of 
the  generation  just  passed. 

There  were  four  numbers,  the  third 
of  which,  entitled  "L'Hermite,"  with 
it.,  tender  melody,  which  echoed  the 
Gregorian  "Pater  noster,"  gave  peculiar 
pleasure.  ,       v  • 

The  Intermezzo  launched  the  choir 
into  the  secular  part  of  the  program- 
three  old  French  songs,  a  brunette 
(  "Ma  belle,  ma  touto  belle"),  a  lament 
("En  vain  pour  me  distraire")  f""  jji 
spring  song  ("Apres  ce  Mai  verdelet, 
arranged  by  Gevaert;  settings  by 
Brahms  of  as  many  German  folksongs 
("MorninrSong,"  "Mary  and  the  Boat- 
man" and  "The  Naides");  an  arrange- 
,  ment  bv  Kurt  Schindler  for  contralto 
:  solo  and  chorus  of  the  Yiddish  lili, 
Eli,"  which  was  the  sub.iect  of  con- 
siderable controversy  about  a  year  ago, 
when  its  authorship  was  claimed  by  a 
theatrical  musician  of  New  York  s  Jew- 
ish quarter;  Bantock's  truly  wonderful 
arrangement  of  tlie  Hebridean  Death 
Croon,"  which  was  one  of  the  successes 
of  the  Musical  Art  Society's  Christmas 
i  concert,  and,  finally,  three  ti'anscrip- 
!  tions  by  Natalie  Curtis  Burlin  of  North 
American  tunes. 

Songs  Perplex  Listeners 
These    -were    the     numbers  which 
caused  the  dubious  head-shakings  of  : 
the  seriously  minded  listeners,  to  whom 
they  seemed  not  only  of  questionable 
artistic  value,  but  also  out  of  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  music  which  had 
preceded  them.    They  were  set  down 
as  a  "Cowbov  Song,"  a  "Dawn  bong_^  of 
the  Chevennes  and  a '"Victory  bo  g  ot 
the  Pawnees.    In  her  settings  oi  these 
Mrs  Burlin  attempted  to  reproduce  or  ^ 
suggest  what  she  in  a  literary  contri- 
bution  to   the   program-book  claimed 
was  the  i:oetic  mood  or  atmosphere  o, 
the  Bones.    To  this  end  she  resorted  to  ; 
the  device  of  introducing  the  shouts 
and  other  sounds  of  the  cattle  ranch 
as  an  accomnaniment  to  a  comic  song 
of  unqual'fied  musical  vulgarity,  in  the 
"Cowbov  Song"  (the  melody  sung  by  a 
solo  voice),  and  in  the  Indian  songs 
the  rhythms  of  unmeaning  ejaculations) 
and  drum  beats.  .  *„„„i,l 

Her  literary  apologia  was  much 
more  interesting  than  the  music  and' 
her  devices  employed  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  the  hearers  more  m-, 
gSnious  and  appealing  than  the  melodic  j 
material  which  she  took  great  pains  to  j 
expound.  We  cannot  repeat  here  what 
we  have  often  Sclid  in  refutation  of 
the  notion  that  the  songs  of  the  Amer- 
ican red  men  offer  elements  which  can 
be  advantageously  used  in  artistic 
music.  Melody  remains  the  essence  ot 
music  in  spite  of  the  contentions  and 
experiments  of  modern  musical  ex- 
tremists, . 

What  can  be  done  by  expressive  har- 
monic  adornment  of  a   single  potent 
phrase  was    shown    in    M .  Bantocks 
setting  of  the  "Death  Croon";  it  was 
shown,  also,  by  Mrs.  Burlin  herself, 
I  tlioush    in    a    much    more  ingenuous 
1  fashion,  in  her  settings  of  the  negro 
i  spirituals  sung  by  the  Musical  AVt  bo- 
ciety  at  its  Chri-^tmas  concert.  Fine 
words  expressive  of  the  exquisite  sen- 
sibilities in  an  individual  created  by 
1  life  on  the  plains  cr.nnot  alter  facts. 
There    must   be   beauty    of  thought, 
idea,  material  if  it  is  to  be  appreciated 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  beautiful  in 
mu'ic  as  veil        in  tlio  phistic  arts. 


Eo-w  would  you  like  to  be  conductor 
Of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
oldest  and  best  of  all  American,  or- 
chertras?  it  is  a  most  honorable  and 
wen-paid  position,  almost  as  much 
coi^ted  by  musicians  as  Is  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  by  poli- 
'  ticiaiu. 

There  Isn't  an  orchestral  conductor 
In  the  country  who  would  not  give 
the  apple  of  his  eye  for  the  Philhar- 
monic conductorship;  and  some  of 
,  them  have  friends,  in  and  out  of  tho 
press,  who  are  always  at  work  trying 
to  oust  the  present  Incumbent  and 
secure  liis  berth  for  their  favorite;  .-i 


things  that  pu/.zie  the  readers  ot  cer- 
tain newspapers. 

The  orchestral  sea.son  is  short,  cov- 
ering only  six  months  of  the  year;  but 
Into  those  six  months  the  Philhar- 
monic conductor  has  to  crowd  an 
amount  of  hard  work  that  would  ap- 
pal a  workman— that  is,  one  who 
labors  with  the  hands;  and  brain 
work  Is  much  more  exhausting  than 
hand  work. 

The  season  which  ended  March  28 
began  on  November  3,  after  weeks 
of  strenuous  rehearsals.  In  thhs  pe- 
riod ninety-eight  concerts  were  given, 
forty-four  of  them  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
the  others  in  Brooklyn  and  on  tour. 

The  Philharmonic  conductor  not 
only  has  to  submit  to  hard  labor  btit 
to  being  violently  belabored.  Th  s  is 
d€  rigueur.  1  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  for  I  have  been  musical  critic 
of  the  Evening  Post  ever  since  the 
autumn  of  1881.  Every  ffreat  musician 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic since  that  time  as  conductor 
has  been  persistently  and  violently  at- 
tacked. 

In  every  ca.se  I  was  his  champion. 
■Why?  Because  I  admire  great  con- 
ductors. And  from  every  one  of  these 
rreat  conductors  1  have  received  let- 
ters thanking  me  for  my  sympathy 
and  aid,  without  which  they  would 
have  become  discouraged.  They  were 
all  eminent  men,  most  of  them  rec- 
ognized in  Europe  as  great  conduc- 
tors  before  they  came  here  I  refer 
Theodore  Thoma.=.  Anton  Seidl 
WassUy  Safonoff,  Gustav  Mahler  and 
now,  Josef  Stransky. 

Theodore  Thomas,  a  first-class  con- 
fluctor,  and  America's  greate.st  mu- 
sical educator,  was  often  treated  by 
eome  of  the  loading  critics  with 
downright  ferocity.  He  once  said:  1 
do  not  expect  all  newspaper  critics 
to  like  me  or  my  work,  or  that  they 
■will  never  find  anything  to  be 
blamed.  Every  man  has  a  ngljt 
to  his  own  opinions,  and  I  am  :il- 
^  ways  ready  to  learn  if  a  critic  can 
tell  me  something  I  do  not  know  al- 
ready But  I  think  that  public  criti- 
cism of  an  artist's  work  should  be 
made,  at  least,  in  a  kindly  spirit; 
then  It  would  not  be  so  disco,uraging 
and  have  such  a  paralyzing  effect  on 
the  mind." 

Once,  when  nearly  all  the  crttlcs 
had  fallen  upon  him  like  a  pack  of 
■wolf  hounds  for  a  concert  which  T 
found  excellent,  he  wrote  me  a  letter 
f>S  thanks,  adding  that  it  was  the  first 
time  in  hi.s  life  he  had  done  -such  ;i 
t^llnr.  ■This  was  only  a,  few  years  be- 
fore his  death. 

Anton  S'eidl,  the  greatest,  the  most 
Inspired  conductor  thi.-?  country  ha.- 

■  ever  known   (I  do  not  even  except 

■  Nlkisch),  used  to  sk  in  despondent 
silence,  wondering  If  he  really  was  a.s 
bad  as  the  critics  painted  him. 

Gustav  Mahler  was  vicknowledged 
In  Europe  not  only  n.=!  one  ot  the 
greatest  conductors  of  his  time,  but  as 
one  of  the  foremost  composers  (thev 
are  now  giving  Mahler  fe.stlvals 
aibroad).  In  New  York,  as  conductor 
of  the  Philharmonic,  he  was  so  mal- 
treated that  his  health  broke  down 
On  leaving  he  wrote  me  a  letter  say 
!ng  that  my  sympathy  and  appreci 
ation  were  among  the  very  few  things 
that  had  made  his  American  sojourn 
worth  while. 

David  Bispham  in  hi.-;  recently  pub 
llshed  book,  "A  Quaker  Singer's  Recol 
lections,"  remarks:   "It  is  extraordl 
nary  how  gener.tHy  musical  reviewer-; 
attempt  to  impede.  Vather  than  assist, 
artists  in  their  work,  and  to  ^estroy 
rather  than   uphold  well-established 

reputations."   

Everybodv.  even  a.  critic,  likes  to  b( 
classified.  The  dislingui'^hed  editor  o1 
Jluvscy's,  in  a  footnote  to  an  rrrlclet 
!n  the  April  number  on  orchestr;^  con 
ductors,  declares  that  among  ihe 
American  musical  critics  only  two 
rank  with  the  writer  of  that  article 
CW  .T  Henderson)  "in  length  and  dis- 
tinction of  service."  He  names  me  as 
Oue  oi  these  t-n-c.  H^rt  what  aoes  a 
mere  magazine  editor  know  about  such 
things'  Mr.  Henderson  declares  that 
2osef  Stransky  "is  not  regarded  by 
leading  critics  as  a  conductor  of  the 
first  rank."  As  I  do  regard  him  a-s  a 
conductor  of  the  first  rank,  this  state- 
ment excludes  mc  from  the  list  or 
'leading  critics." 

I  am  rather  proud  not  to  be  a  lead- 
ing critic"  if  mv  friend  and  colleague's 
cstlmatesof  other  American  conductors 
-^artlculariy  of  Walter  Damrosch 
and  Artur  Bo<]an-/.ky— are  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  verdicts  of  a  leading 
critic.  Leading  critics  did  not  con- 
sider Schubert,  Chopin,  Uszt,  Grieg, 
Fran»  and  Wagner  composers  '  of  the 


first  rank,"  whereaa  I  have  devoted 
much  of  my  time  to  demonsti'ating 
that  they  were.  No,  I  am  not  a  "lea,d- 
lug  musical  critic,"  thank  hea-ven! 

Why  do  I  oon-slder  Josef  Stransky 
an  orchestral  conductor  of  the  first 
rank?  Is  it  because  he  is  a  wonder- 
ful drill  master,  ha\ing  succeeded  In 
making  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
the  best  balanced,  most  virtuosic  and 
most  euphonious  orchestra  In  America 
and  probably  in  the  world?    ^■''^  - 


■■iiul 
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1.^  '''''t'"nal  i-oiuUuior  (.la  Niki.sch 
13J.  Iho  reason  why  I  consider  Stran. 
Hxy  a  flrst-claas  conductor  Is  becaus©, 
IXm  ^'■^'Iw^Oy  than  any  othor 
wkJder  of  the  baton,  except  SMI.  he 
has  thrilled   me   and  moved   mo  to 

iJS'i''-  ''^^  ''"^e  ''c  <3'<1  this  wa->i 

Prldny  aftornoon,  last  week,  when  he 
aiJrt  his  men  played  the  Ineffably  aad 
Last  Wprlnsr"  of  Grlrg:  with  lUVlBh- 
ing  tonal  coloring  aad  intense  feel- 
ing. 

When     Sfransky    conducted  that 
Piece  hero  for  the  first  time,  the  audi- 
ence simply  compelled  him  to  repeat 
It.  in  spite  of  the  strict  Philharmonic 
Pile  forbidding:  encores.   Do  you  recall 
I  the  excitement  over  his  superb  rrad- 
jmg  of  Llszfs  "Tasso"  at  his  d<5but? 
Have  you  ever  heard  more  inspired 
readinffs  of  the  "Dante"  ajid  "Faust" 
symphonies  than  his?  Jtie  does  some 
of  the  French  nnuslc  better  than  anv 
Frvnch  oonduftor  I  have  heard:  and 
who  Is  there  to-day  to  equal  him  as 
an  eloquent  interpreter  of  the  .sym- 
phonies of  Tchaikovsky  and  other  lius- 
Hian  ma.sterworks.  like  the  "Schehera- 
zade" suite? 

In  the  German  cla-sslc!,  I  admit  he 
is  uneven.  One  week  he  will  read  a 
lieethoven  or  a  Brah^ns  symphony  in 
a  way  to  make  them  seem  new  and 
stirring-;  the  next  time  they  will  seem 
lonpr  and  tiresome.  That  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  temperamental  musici- 
ans. Fritz  Kreisler  did  not  play  the 
Brahms  concerto  half  a-s  well  last  Fri- 
day afternoon  as  ho  had  played  it  the 
nig-ht  before.  Musicians  lead  a  very 
exhaustinK  life  and  cannot  always  be 
expected  to  be  at  their  best. 

One  reason  why  they  are  not  always 
at  their  best  is  hinted  at  In  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Thomas's  remark  regarding  her 
great  husband  that  "to  read  an  an- 
tagonistic or  indifferent  notice  of  one 
of  his  concerts  would  depress  his 
spirits  for  twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards." 


"f  inKiiiiUloii  or  HI  rhythm;  t),n  i,. 
w(i.s  iiiarvolous  beauty,  breadth  and 
PO.H"  In  tht  other  movement.^. 

Ill'  lolli>vve(i  IhiM  rionnta  with  .luli.i 
("otnu.x'u  IS-mlnor  concerto,  a  pl«ce  ihiu 
iir-liiMLi  to  violinists  hecause  of  lt«  brlll- 
liiH.v,  |i»  effectlvone.-.4.  Its  ronforina- 
I'lliiy  with  the  nuuire  of  the  liisu  u- 
iiiciii.  ThfKtf  lire  <tUHlltlej!  which  U 
Nli^iif.i  with  othftr  connrto.')  written  b.\ 
vluUnlHls.  Hrt  VleuxtiinpH,  JOrn»t,  La- 
Uf'riol ;  Hnd  »vh|le  It  of  course,  moi  i' 
modi'in  In  Its  factuf.  In  the  style  of 
Its  (lec<ir«tlon  U  1»  not  more  mu«lc;Llly 
Kuluahle  lliati  <<u<  h  ooiu  tn  lo.i  that  liiive 
bcjfulled  \li)llnl.iln  In  the  i)ast.  Mr. 
Tleifptz  flunif  It  off  without  .sign  of  labor 
i  r  effort  anrl  with  onornious  brllllrmcy. 

lly  pleuBed  Kreatly  In  two  of  Mr. 
I  ioilowsiky'.s  Viennese  wsvltz  niovefin^nt.-i, 
one  or  which  he  liMit  to  r,-pe-(t,  as  well 
Bs  I'aul  .Tuan'R  nuited  "  Seronailo." 
KVIenlawHky's  caprice  ho  took  at  a 
bieathlFWM  pace  and  with  the  li(?hln>j<si 
nt  a  .Summer  breeze— but  It  wa.^?  not  an- 
euralely  Intoned  throughout.  The  pro- 
gjain  end(><l  with  Kiinasato'a  fantasy  on 
Hohenilan  airs. 

It  1.9  uimounced  that  thi.«i  Is  .Mr. 
Helfetz  s  last  recital  for  two  year.".  f{e 
p.iits  from  N«^w  Yoik  In  no  po.'i.'^iblo 
doubt  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  Is 

lieUl  here — esteem  wor\  from  his  very 
flt.st  .'ippearance  In  Carneg;le  VlftU,  by 
extraordinary  q.uullUes  at  once  recog- 
nized. ,  • 


iM    .VhiRld  <»|ittm4»t» 
'      CliBlifd  ytFUrfW-. 
;»«!    »nu«»*d  b^cotn<t<|r 
Hu*      l)»cnti(in  ttiw 
■■III"        dn.in|i»iii>i1     their  itplriM, 
but   lieeaimn  no  iriHoy  of  |>ar- 
f'jrmcru   rall^fl   to  malif   Ihe/i*  ftv- 
l'»n ro  iie«».     However.  Ihowr  irJie  did 
rrniBhi  truM  to  tlmlr  word  onllVmied 
lh«  ntm>>ni>lier0  with  muMcal  <'heer 
(oiifl    or    lh*ni    hIso    w 'fli  MvarnJ 
f»<M  eechf-H),  and  there  wan  much  to 
cii.loy    In    Oeorffc    flelniherrV  per- 
forninlici',   witli   the  charnilni;  ( o^y - 
»»OH«r  at  the  i>iano.  of  three  noirRs 
by  KatliI»«M  ISIa Ir  < 'In rl<     "Pimw  Iioii - 
eftt',"  "R««iul«-'icat"  anil      '      i.    r!  < 
i;i>unty," 
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Ysaye  and  Elmah  at  Hippodrome. 

ICugene  Ys.tye  und  Mischa  IChnan  ap- 
peared at  the  Hippodrome  yesterday 
:tl'ternoon,  as  they  have  on  rare  occa- 
sions before,  in  a  recital  of  mu.iic  wrlt- 
l'  n  for  two  violin;?.  An  unu.sual  program 
of  paired  elsissle  and  modern  composers 
inehided  Mozai'fs  "  Concertante  "  in 
A  major  .ind  I'.acli's  concerto  in  '  1) 
niin^r.  from  the  eider  school,  and  later 
a  "  Concertante  "  li>  V  by  Moilque,  with 
er.denza  added  by  Ysmye.  and  a  suite  In 
I'our  inov<?mcnts.  op.  Jl.  by  Moszkowskl. 
'I'here  was  a  largre  audience  that  showed 
its  interi;.<;t  in  frequent  applause. 


Mr.  Henderson  declares  that  Stran- 
sky's  "success  with  the'  Philharmonic 
has  been  due  largely  to  the  loval  sup 


j    SING  MASS  BY  ROSSINI. 


of 


Opera  Stars  Introduce  a  Work 
Composer's  Later  Years. 

bort  accorded  to  hiiii  by  the  directo'rs  I  ^''^^^"j'^  "  Solemn  Mass,"  which  ha^ 
Dt  the  organization."    Quito  true!  And  |  V^^Z""'^""  ""'"^    ^^^^  ^ 

why   do   these   directors   loyally  and 


unanimously  support  him? 

Because  he  has  hearly  trebled  the 
subsciiption  list  since  his  engagement, 
jnd  because,  this  season,  thirty-six 
out  of  forty-four  Carnegie  Hall  con- 
certs were  given  to  sold-out  houses. 
?ould  they  go  back  on  such  a  favorite 
ind  substitute,  for  example,  a  Bo- 
ianzky,  whose  drawing  powers  and 
pi'owess  as  a  concert  conductor  are 
fret  to  be  proved?  That  way  lies  dan- 
ger, even  with  an  increased  endow- 
ment fund  such  as  would  follow  the 
nerglng  of  the  Philharmonic  with  the 
Mew  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Personally,  I  do  not  consider  Bo- 
lanzky  a  conductor  of  the  first  rank. 
His  programmes  and  his  readings  this 
year  have  greatly  disappointed  me. 

Once  upon  a  time  when  the  Phil- 
harmonic was  a  cooperative  society, 
the  earnings  of  the  men  dropped  with 
dull  thud  from  nearly  |30f)  each  to 
1  little  over  $100,  when  a  new  conduc- 
tor was  engaged.  The  Philharmonic 
directors  therefore  know  that  It  Isn't 
afe.to  monkey  with  the  subscribers 
vhen  they  are  satisfied.  They  feel 
lated  at  the  prospect  of  having  all 
)f  next  season's  concerts  given  to  sold- 
out  houses,  thanks  to  Stransky's  su- 
per-orchestra and  his  taste  and  Judg- 
ment In  giving  the  public  what  it 
(vants  -without  ever  Ignoring  the  noble 
raditions  of  this  organization.  I 
One  day  Stransky  asked  Kreisler , 
when  he  could  find  time  to  rehearse,  j 
The  great  violinist  replied:  "With  yot> 
[  do  not  need  to  rehearse."  ; 

■When  Paderewski  played  his  own '. 
concerto  with  the  Philharmonic  at  a ' 
■pecial  concert,  the  great  pianist  led 
Stransky  out  to  share  the  applause 
which  followed  It — a  compliment  he 
had  never  paid  any  conductor. 
Ask    Josef    Hofmann,     or  I^rcy 
rainger.  or  Guiomar  Novaes,  or  any 
Dtlier  first-class  artist  what  he  thinks 
f   Josef   Stransky  as   a  conductor. 
These  artists  do  not  have  to  flatter  to 
:ecure   engagements.     The   directors,  ; 
tioreover,  engage  the  soloists. 


limited  number  of  works  with  sacred 
text  performed  at  the  Metropolitan,  was 
sung  by  the  opera  chorus  ajid  stars 
under  Mr.  Settl's  direction  last  evening. 
Miss  PonscUe  carried  the  air  in  the 
"  Cruclflxus,"  M.nie.  Matzenauer  In  the 
"  Agnus  Del,"  and  there  were  other  solo 
passages  for  Messrs.  Hackett  and  Mar- 
dones.  The  "  Gloria.,"  "  Credo  "  and 
"  Sanctus  "  were  given  by  the  quartet, 
full  chorus  and  orchestra.  A  large  audi- 
ence attended. 

This   "  Petite  Messe  SolenncUc."  the 
music  of  which  was  heard  by  many  for 
the  first  time,  was  a  work  of  Rossini's 
long  years  of  retirement ;  Indeed  it  fol- 
lowed by  more  than  the  space  of  a  gen- 
eration hie  familiar    "  Stabat  Mator," 
and  it  was  originally  done  In  private  at 
the  dedication  of  a  great  house  of  one 
of  his  patrons  In  Paris.    After  Rossini 
died,  In  1868.  his  "Solemn  Mass,"  whlcb 
'  he  had  rttcored  for  oi-clie;..li'a,  received 
a  posthumous  hearing,  it3  first  in  pu'olic, 
at  the  ThSatre  Itallen.  the  stage  of  iUs 
former  triumphs  In  opera.     It  was  on 
the  evening  of  Sunday,   Feb.   28.  1809, 
I  as   Grove   remarks,    "on   the  .leventy- 
;  eighth   anniversary   of   the  composer's 
birth,  as  nearly  a.s  that  could  be.  seeing 
;  that  he  was  born  In  a  leap  year,  on 
Feb.  20." 

j    The  music,  full-blooded  as  to  melody, 
splendidly  sombre,  gave  a  thrill  of  sud-  i 
(deniy   discovered   beauty   last  evening,' 
'  although  it  must  have  been  sung  under  ' 
other  conditions  here  before.     The  so- 
I  prano  .•50I0,   "  Cruclflxue."  had  less  of 
(Strangeness  than  the  rest;  the  ensemble 
of  the   '  Gloria  "  suggested  the  nearne.^s 
of  thj.s  work  In  time  to  some  of  the 
churcii  mu'!'.:  of  Gounod.     One  of  the 
final  episodes  was  an  offertory,  '  Prc- 
,  ludio  UergioEo,"  for  organ  £olo.  played 
by  William  T.vroIer. 


B7  Richartl  Aidricb 


Juscha  Helfetz'8  Lust  Kecital. 
Jascha  Helfetz  gave  the  laist  of  his 
umerous  New  York  violin  recitals  yes- 
rday  afternoon  In  Carnegie  Hall,  when> 
is  remarkable  popularity  was  shown 
gain  by  the  enormous  audience  that 
ccupied  every  place  In  the  hall  thai 
ould  acconimodate  people.  It  wa.'^ 
jmultous  In  Its  applause,  especially  for 
he  lighter  things  of  lesser  musical 
alue,  with  which  his  program  was  over- 
rell  provided.  In  unfortunate  imitation 
f  distinguished  predecessors. 
Mr.  Helfetz  Is  at  the  end  of  a  long 
nd  arduous  season,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
rislng  that  he  was  not  always  in  hi.s 
est  condition  nor  that  he  played  some- 
imos  with  a  little  less  than  that  amaz- 
ng  perfection  which  is  hia.  He  began 
rlth  four  movements  from  Uach'a  E- 
lajor  solo  Suite.  The  brilliant  prelude 
played   with    remarkable  dash  ; 


McCormack  Sings  to  6,000. 

.Tohn  McCormack  sang-  to  a  gala  throng  ; 
I  of  6.000  persons  at  his  ninth   concert  i 
of  the  season  last  evening  at  the  Hippo-  j 
I  drome,  where  the  tenor's  tentli  and  per-  I 
!  ^  haps  his  farewell  appearance  for  a  yeax 
or  more  ts  already  announced  on  April 
18.  two  Sundays  hence.    Mr.  McCormack 
was  assisted  by  Lauri  Kennedy,  'cellist, 
and  Edwrin  Schneider,  pianist,  and  he 
gave  for  the  first  time  here  a  "  Roinan- 
za  "   by   the   Italian   composer,  Monte- 
mezzi,  and  a  song,  "  Have  You  Been  to 
Lony,"  by  H.  T.  Burleigh.    Tliere  were 
airs  In  English  from  Handel's  "  Semele  " 
and  "  Aloeste,"  popular  Irish  follcsongs 
and  encores,  and  recent  songs  by  Harty. 
Kramer.  Whiting.  Dunn  and  Schneider. 


Povia  Frijsh  Recital. 

Povla  Frijsh,  a  Danish  soprano  de- 
se)-\edly  admired  as  discoverer  and  in- 
terpreter of  lyrics  somewhat  out  of  the 
conventional  order,  gave  her  annual  re- 
cital here  last  evening  in  Henry  Miller's 
Theatre,  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Frank 
Bibb.  The  singer  -was  heard  with  in- 
terest in  six  "  Enfantlnes  "  by  Mou»- 
sorgaky.  given  In  French  translation, 
and  a  group  by  Grieg,  Svendsen  and 
Slguaj-d  Lie,  sung  in  Norwegian.  To 
her  earlier  Italian  and  French  pieces 
she  added  a  "  Bolero  Trlste  "  by  the  | 
Boston  musician,  C.  M.  Ixwffler. 


Mrs.  Martha  Phillips  Sings. 

Mrs.  Martha  Phillips,  whose  concert 
earlier  In  the  sea'son  was  postponed  on 
account  of  her  sudden  illnesB,  appeareu 
!  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hnll  and  sang 
scngs  of  many  styles  in  Italian,  English. 
Norwegian,  Russian  and  French.  She 
had  been  heard  before  In  New  York. 
She  disclosed  a  voice  of  pleasing  qual- 
ity, not  of  great  weight  or  power,  nor 
apparently  In  Its  first  freshness,  an  ar- 
tistic style  and  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  music  she  undertook. 

She  began  with  an  interesting  group  of 
old  Italian  airs  by  Veraclni,  Freschi  and 
Gaffi,  to  which  was  added  Mozarr.s 
■  Warning,"  charmingly  sung.  .  Of 
Strauss's  "  All  Soul's  Day,"  she  gave 
an  Intelligent  and  artistic  performance, 
to  which  a  more  sensuous  beauty  of 
voice  would  have  given  a  deeper  effect. 
Two  of  Grieg's  ^songs  she  gave  in  the 
original  tongue,  as  she  did  two  more 
by  Tschaikow!5ky  and  Balaklreff,  the 
lalter's  "  Gold  Fish,  "  being  set  down  as 
sung  for  the  first  time  here,  as  very 
likely  It  was.  Her  final  group  was  of 
American  songs  by  Kramer  La  Forge. 
Seneca  Pierce  and  Marlon  Bauer.  Mr. 
La  Forge  played  her  accompaniments 
with  a  well  remembered  skill. 

"  Butterfly  "  Sunj)  for  Last  Time. 

with  but  three  weeks'  opera  remain- 
ing, "  Madame  Butterfly  "  was  sung  for 
the  last  time  to  the  Monday  subscribers 
at  the  Metropolitan  last  evening,  with 
Farrar  in  her  popular  rOle,  Messrs. 
Hackett  and  Scotti  assisting,  and  Mr. 
Moranzoni  at  the  baton.  Tlie  opera 
house  has  been  practically  sold  out 
nightly  for  weeks  now,  and  orchestra 
chairs  last  evening  were  up  to  $10  on  the 
few  tickets  resold  by  their  regular  hold- 
ers. Next  Monday's  bill  will  be  a  double 
attraction,  '  L'Oracolo  "  and  a  iMt 
"  Pagllacei,"  wltli  Caruso. 

Mona  Gondre  and  Paul  Leyssac. 

Mona  GondrS,  a  singing  actress  of  the 
Paris  Odfeon  and  one  of  those  who  en- 
tertained American  soldiers  over  there, 
made  her  second  appearance  yesterday 
at  the  Princess  Theatre.  She  added  to 
her  old  Norman  and  French-Canadian 
folksongs  an  example  in  English  of  the 
"  Songs  from  the  Hills  of  Vermont," 
and  In  conclusion  she  acted  with  Paul 
Leyssac  in  Bertot's  "  Marriage  of  Co- 
lumbine." Mr.  Leyssac  also  recited 
B'rench  poems  and  tales  to  piano  accom- 
paniment played  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Cave  Cole. 

John  Meldrum's  Recital. 

John  Meldrum  gave  a  piano  recital  yes- . 
terday  afternoon  In  Carnegie  Hall,  In  1 
w^hlch  he  disclosed  praiseworthy  quali- 
ties, great  seriousness  In  his  artistic  ef- 
forts, a  competent  technique,  musical 
feeling.  His  playing  gave  pleasure,  and 
It  was  heard  sympathetically  by  an 
audience  who  could  pardon  such  short- 
comings as  he  showed  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  young  pianist  U  blind.  No 
announcement  was  made  of  the  fact, 
and  no  stress  was  put  upon  It ;  and  his 
listeners  found  all  the  more  to  admire 
in  his  offerings  because  he  chose  to  pre- 
sent himself  solely  on  the  basts  of  his 
musical  attainments. 

His  program  Included  Bach's  Chro- 
matic Fantasy  and  Fugue,  In  which  he 
seemed  a  little  overweighted.  He  played 
with  agreeable  results  arrangements  by . 
Mr.  Godowsky  of  pieces  by  Rameau  and 
Weber ;  and  followed  them  with  groups 
of  pieces  by  Brahms  and  Chopin,  and 
numlyers  by  Glaaunow  and  Ddhnanyl, 
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By  MAX  SMITH. 

OHX  MELDRUM.  a  blind  pianist 
from  theJVliddle  West,  gave  his 
second  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall  before  a  small 
liut  appreciative  audience.  He 
played  a  pfbgramme  embracing 
Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasy  and 
I'ugue,  a  set  of  Godowsky's  mod- 
e.-iiized  transcriptions  of  classic 
music,  a  group  of  Brahms  Composi- 
tion?, and  pieces  l>y  Chopin,  Glazou- 

I  ow  and  Dohnanj-l.  in  a  matnner 
riutinsuished  by  cleanliness  and 
1. cuTucy,  and  quite  free  from  maii- 
Merisnis, 

II  is  Mr.  Meldrum's  desire  not  to 

II  .il;e  a  parade  of  his  affliction;  in- 
: i       to  conceal  it  entireiv.  if  possi- 

-Vided    toy   a    guiding  striny; 

-  letehed  between  the  door  at  tho 
l  ar  of  the  platform  and  the  piano 
)  •  ivalks  quickly  and  with  assur- 
aii.-e  to  the  instrument. 

i'!iere  is  no  dpnying.  however. 
■  h  iL  his  playing  suffer.s  from  monoc- 
"liv  of  expression;  that  it  wanders 

■1  the  twilight;  that  it  is  achro- 
matic: that  it£  range  of  dynamics 
IS  limited.  • 

In  a  measure,  presumably,  if  not 
er, tirelN-.  this  is  due  to  tlie  fact  thaf 
.Mr.   .Meldrum   is  bound   to   Iceep  his 


'pplylji);  roi 
nr..    i,v  by 
■'■me  of  I  he  < 
lodern  must 
'Olid    lii.M  wcopf; 


,/r  pres 
I.  blow. 
;ii:S  that 
III  to  be 
TaMrig  every- 


iiiio  coiiHideralloii.  the  young 
■  riisi  iiehleveH  reniarkalilp  resullf. 
II    ii   is  diffieull   to  apj)ralBe  his 
■  •  I oiniii nee     witl)oiit     liearin(f  /m 
■el    III,    dilTir  llll  ■      |.    u   1;.  li  h- 

.  .,,,1.  M.I,  • 
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"  KlIjBh  •'   at  th«  Miivie  r«UlTSl. 

The  much  announced  festival  of  th'- 
Oratorio  Society  began  last  evening  In 
the  Armory  of  the  Seventy-first  Regi- 
ment at  Park  Avomm  and  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  and  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
ceiw.    The  vast  »pr,cps  of  this  fortress 
were  almost  completely  filled,   on  the 
floor  and  In  the  gallery.    A  stage  had 
:  been  erected  on  the  Thirty-fourth  Street 
j  .•ide  of  the  building  to  accommodate  the 
j  chorus,  whose  numbers  were  given  ae 
i  1.  jOO,    and    the   New    York  Symphony 
I  Orchestra,  augmented  to  a  number  put 
;  '.I  IW).   The  festival  is  to  consist  of  five 
I  performances,    all    conducted    by  Mr. 
U  a!t.;r  Damrosch.    The  first  perfmro- j 
ance,  jast  evening,  wa,s  devoted  to  Men- 
I  deIs»ohn'«  ••  Elijah."  | 
There  were  festivals  of  the  same  sopt ' 
given  in  Ne-w  York  under  Dr.  Leopold 
Damrosch  in  1881,  and  under  Theodore 
Thomas    In    1882.     The   7th  Regiment 
Armory  wajs  uaed,  and  similar  va.st  num- 
bers of  executants   took   part.  Much 
might  be  said  as  to  the  musical  value 
of    these    monster    occasions ;    ae    to  1 
whether  there  la  a  real  reason  for  tliem  ■ 
and  a  real  need  for  them  in  such  a) 
musical  centre  as  NM\'   York;   as  to 
whether   there   is   an   artistic  gain  in 
giving  ■'  Elijah  "  or  any  other  of  the 
works  that  aie  on  the  present  festival 
program   with   I.SOO  singers  In  a  vast 
edifice    built    for    military  evolutions, 
rather  than  with  20()  or  atH^  in  a  hall  in- 
tended and  adapted  for  mudic 

i'here  are  choral  compositions  project- 
ed for  such  numbers  and  such  sur- 
roundings; as  the  gigantic  works  of  Be;  - 
h(jz,  who  dreamed  of  stupendous  pc;  - 
foi-uiances  that  he  delighted  to  call 
'  Babylonian-Ninevlte  "  ajici  by  other 
extravagant  adjectives,  fitting  the  ex- 
travagances of  his  imagination.  The 
LngUsh  have  taken  pleasure  in  glvins 
Hndel's  works  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Lnormous  size,  however,  la  not  a  nec- 
essary quality  of  a  "tousle  festival.' 
Many  of  the  most  significant  of  such 
festivals,  tiert  and  In  other  countries, 
iiave  been  the  result  of  a  developnient 
tliat  had  no  connection  with  great  num- 
bers. Worcester,  Bethlehem,  Cincin- 
nati, Norfolk  have  meant  something 
else.  And  if  the  two  occasions  in  New- 
York  of  1881  and  1SS2  and  the  two  Bo.s- 
ton  "  I'eaoe  Jubilees  "  of  a  few  veai-.s 
earlier  were  notable  first  of  all  for  "their 
nion.strosity,  It  cannot  bo  said  that  the 
.\merlcan  idea  of  a  festival  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  that  quality. 

Perhaps  the  idea  of  vastness  in  the 
liresent  music  festival  was  conceived 
with  the  purpose  of  reviving  Interest  in 
choral  singing  in  New  York.  For  what- 
ever reason— and  much  might  also  be 
.said  on  this  .icorc— that  Interest  ha«  been 
dwindling.  The  thrilling  quality  of  the 
sound  of  a  great  chorus  undoubtedly 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  that  \-lbrateV 
in  tnany  cases  more  feebly  to  choral 
singing  that  relies  solely  on  more  purely 
artistic  qualities. 

U  Is  the  only  reason  for  gl-vlng  such 
mu.slc  as  is  to  be  performed  this  week 
on  such  a  scale  as  prevauis  in  tht 
Seventy-fiist  Regiment's  -4xmot->-. 

It  wa.s  heard  unmistakably  in  the 
chorus  of  "  Elijah  "  last  evening.  The 
j  body  of  tone  was  not  only  big— it  had 
beauty.  The  chorus  sounded  well  bal- 
anced ;  if  the  male'  voices  were  inferior 
in  numbers,  the  men  were  banked  so 
high  in  the  back  that  their  tone  was 
projected  vividly  fonvard.  sometimes 
over  and  abov.j  liiat  of  the  -women. 

For  so  large  a  body  the  singing  was 
of  un.sual  finish.  The  attack  was  firm. 
.  sometimes  quite  stunning  in  its  po-wer. 
;  The  choral  shading  was  well  developed 
j  .-ind  denoted  careful  training.  .  Tf  Mr 
i  Dsmrosch  s  tempo  v.-as  sometimes  rather  ' 
1  Jellbeiate  it  was  a  neccssitj'  fi-om  the  ' 

siz"  of  the  foices  he  was  iiandllng.  Tet 
I  the  effect  v-as  not  that  of  unwleldlnegs 
I  Thus  the  choT-u.ies  in  the  episode  of  the  . 
I  fire  were  delivered  with  encrgj-  as  well 

RS  with  imposing  volume,  and  tliei-e  was  ' 
I  a  .similar  spiiU  throughout  tlie  perform- 
ance. 

I    The  solo  singers  included  Mme.  Frieda  . 
Hempel.    Mrs.    Rachel    Morton  Harri'. 
Mrs.  Merle  .\lcock.  Edward  Johnson  ar.d 
I  Louis    Graveure.      Mr.    Graveure  -wa.^ 
highly   artlst-ic   and    impressive   i-n  his 
.-inging  of  the  mus-lc  of  Elijah,  fitting  it 
with  various  and  pointed  dramatic  slg- 
li  nificance,    the   pernor,    devotion,  ironv 
.  )-irophe'Jc  \-islon  and  resignation  of  the 
i  Mar.  of  God.    There  was  needed  only  a 
j  greater-  weight  and  power  of  voice:  no 
greater  clearness  of  diction  or  compi-e- 
h'nsibility  could  be  asked  for. 

.Mme.  Hempel  pun>rised  some  of  her 
admirers  by  the  excellence  of  her  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  b.v  the  command  sli*- 
.fhowe.d  of  the  .-tyle.  Her  voice  showed 
the  well  remembered  beauty  of  qualitv 
and  deliveiT-  Mr.s.  Alcock's  voice,  like- 
v.-i(iQ  beautiful.  >s-as  admirably  used,  and 
Edward  Johnson.  Last  heaid  here  In 
music  depicting  a  very  different  .scene, 
Ir.  "  .Vphrodite.  "  sang  in  fine  voice  and 
I  fervid  -■^'tyle. 

I  Tlie  acoustics  of  rhe  armory  are  no 
j  doubt  different  to  listeners  seated  In  dlf- 
1  ferent  parts  of  It.  In  the  middle  of  the 
j  hall  tliey  seemed  of  surprising  excel- 
!  lence,  advantageous  to  the  choir  and  as 
I  little  destructive  to  the  efforts  of  ihs 
solo  singers  as  mieht  well  be 
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The  audience  was  appr-^ciathx  as  w.  ;,! 
-  large,  and  indicated  enjoyment  of  thf  | 
oilormance. 


Play  Dances' Aid  Smith  College  Fund 

Uuth  Cranier  and  Janet  Jackson  gavo 
Spring  progriam  of  "  play  dances  "  at 
H!  Fulton  Th«atre  yesterday  afternoon 
or  the   benefit  of   the  Smith  College 
'ind,   assisted  by  Kosalind   Fuller  ioj 
•IksonKS    and    ballade,    and    by  Uia 
anl*.t.  liillian  Jackson,  a  graduate  of 
ne  college  In  1933.    A  house  filled  b.v 
Smith  Kraduatea,  many,  accompanied  by, 
their    children,    applauded    tho  Missoa 
Oramer  and  Janet  Jackson  in  their  pop- 
ular dances  and  pantomines,  to  -which 
hey  added  several  novtlUes,   "  In  an 
Irish    Jaunting    Car,"    by  Katharine! 
loraas   Whitefleld,    and    ''The  lyittle 
isttor,"  by  Piranl. 

Marie  M.  Du  Carp  MaT<e8  Debut. 

Mane  Magdeleine  DuCarp,   a  French 
ianist  and  former  prize  winner  of  both 
he  Lille  and  Paris  Conservatoires,  gave 
-  matinee  recital  yesterday  at  Aeolian 
nail,  a  "  first  "  appearance  justified  by 
'sincere    and    ripe    musicianship.  She 
ilayed  a  Bach-Tausls  toccata  and  fugue, 
Schumann's    "  Ktude.s    Symphoniques  " 
ond  one  of  Liszt's  "  St.  Francis  "  le- 
Sfnds    with    Imaginative   delicacy  and 
i  ai-m.    The  same  qualities  were  clearly 
1 1  \  caled  In  lighter  studies  of  Chopin. 
l  )  -bus.sy'8  "  Cathedral,"  Ravel's  "  Jeux 
ii  Eftu  "  and  the  novel  "  Sand  Flies  "  by 
Phllipp. 

Joseph  Schllsky  in  Song  Recital.  | 

Joseph  Schlislry,  a  young  Cantor  of ' 
this  city,  who  made  an  Aeolian  debut  as 
a  concert  tenoi-  lost  year,  gave  his  sec- 
ond recital  of  the  present  season  at 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  assisted  by  the| 
Russian  'cellist.  Max  Gegna.  Mr.  Schlls- 
ky was  heard  In  operatic  selections  from 
Mozart  and  Puccini,  as  well  is  in  Jew- 
ish folksongs  and  traditional  airs. 

Jan  Chlapusoo,  Pianist,  Reappears. 

JanChlapusso,  e.  pianist  of  ability, 
iwlce  heard  last  year,  reappeared  at 
\eollan  Hall  last  evening  in  a  program 
of  many  novelties,  though  including  such 
works  as  the  B  minor  of  Liszt  and 
waltzes  of  Brahms.  Of  interest,  to  his 
audience  were  Hahn's  "  Revery  of 
Prince  Eglantine,"  a  "  Molto  Allegro 
by  Johann  Schobert,  "  Erotana,"  by 
Albeniz,  and  "  Portrait  of  Johann 
Strauss,"  GodowsUy. 


i,  •.'■iWiua,  i.ii-  .'.luigv  c.vsvued  With 
.is  in  featat  ^i^ay.  Tha  hard 
-  vien  sisat:'-,  the  T't»i'i--'"JiJ*<3  uelier«, 
Cic  yvoor  poiictng-  of  a  roob  IJihI 
nrvigtrlesj  I. 'J  ion;*'  its  way  throuffh  a 
nairoTF  n'llrancc— tor  the  71st  Armon' 
is  a.  mtJJii'ckiJiii  fortiXj!»— no,  uo-t  even 
thf  Ja-.xe  olwJc  wa.s  mSsRlns:  on  the 
»-*!!.  You  thought  of  Citatauqu;!  a.nd 
w*i«  grateful  .because  it  ■wtis;  not 
"Sfether  t'ne  Beautiful  Qyee!'.." 

\\~hsit  was  to  be  expected  o«  a  per- 
forman'j<;  of  Mendelssohn's  "Iflija.ii"—  ^ 
mci^uoas  Meudetesohiv,  ■srtio  tet  t'> 
ciiajtn\n.g  aiK/  perfectly  rftflncd  niu-sic 
the  forevef  tt\ba,l  lays  o£  the  I.«!raeliia.9 
and  f.'Kdi-  eemitis"  The  acou.stics  of 
t'il«  AlTVior'y  ar«  viiiicg'Ut'^.  W.-  :-nt 
about  the  l*ti>  ro-vf  from  the  .stage,  .n 
the  ceatj'i,  yet  -we  'hearth  only  the  toot 


stupenf'iO! 

always  stupenuous  iii.d  upiiiiui^,  n. 
euphony.  .1 
The  festival  began  as  undcmonstra- 
tivelv  as  any  concert  in  the  regular] 
seasin.    The  singers  and  players  were  i 
in  their  places  before  the  opemng  nojxr, 
and  though  the  listeners  had  a  little  , 
difficulty  in  finding  their  chairs  all  was 
in    readiness    for    the    revelation  ot 
brautv  within  fifteen  minutes  after  the' 
time  'announced   for  the  opening. 

Then  Mr.  Damrosch  quietly  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  harmonious 
host,  and  within  a  few  minutes  the 
tonal  heavens  were  opened. 

The  decorations  v.-erc  simple.  A  ban- 
ner hanging  from  two  of  the  mighty 
steel  arched  girders  which  uphold  the 
roof  ot  the  armory  recorded  the  story 
of  the  71st  Rejriment's  roster  in  the 
Gigantic  pedestals  flank 


„^   ,    .World  War.  .  . 

tcBU  of  the  hand,  fhe  li«avy  bra^-a  awi  i'ing  the  stage  upheld  vases  I'-'e'l 

•  -  •  'plants;  a  streamer  above  the  orchcstia 

bore  the  legend: 

"1873 — Oratorio   Society— 1920.       ■  , 
From  the  pendant  candelabra,  with 
shades  which    screened    the    electric  ( 
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\c.  stog-e  isuch  an  underiakiag  *>.'| 
iuoii  magnitude  aa  the  Festival  of  tlie 
i>raitorio  Society,  \i'hioU  began  lasli 
uiight  at  the;  'ilrS'c  R&g'itnent  Armory. 
ti€Mia.tt<i«(l  })omc(!hi.if:  loorc  thivu 
-ikilifeU  'bti;!in»B  iiuT.nas'enient.  Ti»i- 
r,hufrfa«rn.  miKsical  aud  ijus'sonat  -wctf 
Che  toiicbstone.  Thia  Wultcr  Di'.in- 
roach.  sisfiplied;  'VV'altfcr.  the  good,  gray 
GOJudJuctar,  grown  gifLy  in  ihe  haruess. 
atsa  growing  younger  cvety  ytoji-.  And 
ti1«"Ji  t3\«Pa  is  the  dhoras  azvj  it«  eu- 
tbusiastic  co-oi>«iration.  That  elemciit 
wsu«  Jlbiradantly  jipesjent  on  this  o<;- 
casion;  the  Ncra-  York  eymvliony  Or- 
clK^ra,  Wa.itea-'i;  own,  did  aot  fai 
ibeir  chief.  Finally,  tilK!  audicucr 
must  be  csoneidoped.  To  the  number 
<<f  atbout  2,500  peraoiw  it  orrarflov.-e'.: 
tho  -vnist  aiDditoHum.  It  too  wais  cn- 
thtjslagtic.  Aiwl  wy?  fosrgot  xiia  flash- 
ligiit  whic2i  i>romi>tIy  Tt-^nt  off  be- 
tween iPurt.  L  and  IT.    More  enthiu- 

It  is  ha-TxHy  the  Msaae  io  discuss  the 
pBytihoIogy  of  tho  oratomio's  foioi, 
wMcVi  is  neither  fish,  acu-  flcah,  nor 
gwd  r<lA  Cfpena.  It  is  the  clandestine 

I  oQ'f?«ing  oif  a  aiorganatic  union  ihe- 
tween  oh.urs?:i  fl,-nd  theJt-tnc,  rolis'ion 
und  drama;  draana  iii  6veKii>gr  oiotiiee, 
rclisSon  in  the  text.^  ci'  fcbo  libreitto. 
(fftre  we  my!  People  I'ke  the  inarti's- 
lic  mixture  li-^e  the  solo  diDgreirs  who 
stand  up  and  iniddenly  s;it  down  after 
uttetTns  "t  fow    di'^join.t'd  phrases; 

'  like  tlie  cjiowis  wiiich  aJlcrnateily  bel- 
Io-«vs  ami  .vrihSifljera,  abao  stand*  up  ajkd 
ats  down.  It  rOTiinrJf;  s<3i-ni-p.ioas  peo- 
ple the  "old  aiwrin'  ivo«L"ic"  ^rhf-m 
the.  ipitujciier  damned  .untom  (ihiidrcu 
to  ttie  ovoi-lastiivg  tvonifire.  A?ain,  as 

"in  the  cur5»o  of  "Paraifar"  rhe  hearer 
may  eujoj-  saiored  fujnon  of  the  -vvortd, 
(he  flesh  an.3  d'^vU,  .purttcutorty  -w-hftn 
atoch  haadsosno  women  as  Frie«3a 
ilWii^l  .and  Mcrlfi  Alcock  a<!>pear  to 
in  *h6  iieiwenaly  cast  as  Uiey  were 
last  hi&M. 

Birt  in  the  la«t  analysis  it  is  the 
Sigaeca  of  th«a©  icirtimlt:  that  a/p- 

1  poal  a.r»d  apn>al.  There  is  no  dlsp'at-^ 

i  ing  tsute  witu  the  ta3telea>s  so  tldsf 

j  •JMSiAx)  Worship."  in  ho  telliaf; 
pfti-asei?  of  Mr.  V'lncit;  tUe.se  monstei- 

'  and  inonptrou.<5  choruses,  "«  ith  their 
.Tiegta'Plj'.^tiic  re'  or'boratloni?  excite  t'.'.e, 
ttiSm'mjtion  Tae  -.iiuiltitud*  by  rea-i 
son  ""Of  their  sheer  quantits-;  that 
ntusii^ni  quality  ia  usually  &i»scal  does 
not  ajctvjt  the  feoUn'gs  <'f  the  many 
or  the  unmu.^ic;»l.  T'l^  ni  ovinclai  fes- 
tival; ji^  lik?- :  tj^'D  ''r  ■ 


he  double  bae.'sai^  tihe  stnngjs  w<sre  J, 
sketchy,  ttie  ivoodwind  thcii-  aiid  acid- 
Mioufj.  The  massed  tone  of  the  choruy 
of  l,OC(f  we'd  trained  but  it  had  fiad 
a  wwy  of  !-ef>eatSs?3-;  aii  eisiio  Jui.j:.-: 
some  *hetvs  lu  the  vurious'  calings. 
Tfl«  .«;olo  aingsr.?  c-cubd  he  distinctly 
Ij^fc?,  I'h'iir  acuM!  gititifyineiy  clean. 

As  a  whole  aiid  in  the .  t»nnefi'ur.«- 
oiraiimat.vinccB  laist  aitUt's  concert 
may  be  set  i\<nvn  as  «.  success^fu!  bfe- 
jlraiJivg'  of  ha-!'*!  >mi»sl«il  ileeidin^-. 
There  were  til-io  usual  .in-in-oi  accid<-nts. 
Tjut  Mr.  Dacnfl-osoh  .  has  a  oool  head 
aind  he  kftpt  Uis  ?or<os»  ■w'qll  in  -^ta-nd. 
The.  attack  ctf  tho  choius  wa.s  excels 
lent,  tit^  tovia:!  voTuiiue  ,  farrnldaihly 
loud.  Ntiance  wad  aibse-nt  tlubu'a'hout- 
BUit  tUat  U  a  detai!  in  a  fes'-tval. 
S«iiertlmcs?  >-o.u    caul'on't   "hear  the; 

heea'wdf  ot  the  vioi&i.  The  •pasa-  [ 
to'itonc,  Louis  Graveure.  v.-itii  tjlia;t.i 
gwKien-coii&i  organ  of  IwS,  gravp.  inuch  ( 
t>leaeure  V-y  ■  '.lis  ctrti-atic  pi"ara<s'ir.:g  iu  }, 
■•L*yjxl  God  of  -Vbi-aham."  More  po^er 
wou'.d  hare  .-nade  iWs  s->k>  .•jJmost  j 
faUitiess.  It  was  gwsd  to  hear  Frieda! 
Hesapel's  ci-<'ati».lline  aoipraTio  iugain,  t 
and  the  dai-k  nQh  contnalto  Oif  .Merle  ' 
AlKJoek  sairred  hc-i-  aildrtory.  KJward 
JohJifliin.  tl^o  tenor  with  the  Oh.icaR-o 
Opera  Co-nip.i.fiy  va.'St.  »oa.soa— he  was  | 
a  strilclrT  Avi,f.o  in  "Tho.  Lovf.<;  o!  , 
'  Tiitr^e    Kins's"  —  .sa.D4-    dr-aroatlcajij  ■  i 
i  Itacihe!  Mortwii  Harris  and  tba  fftst 
w^re  sat.i'Ataf-.tory.  "Eftljah"  has  lieAii  i 
mns  W'oro  atav>a:jheriO&.ny  ih  this  j, 
'  city  l>«t  .this  wciS  a  feisii^  al  OJid  musi-  , 
oal  vaJuii^           c-ount  for  much  at: 
■  anew   functio.a.'--.    To-nigiht's  couceJ-t 
'  \nll  be  dc-.-oted  'to  the  compositions  , 
'  oi  St^.^ius  I^aehmaniaoff.  Tiie  po.l>u- 
,  laj-  Biin?!34an         bcsth  plaj-  i:he  piano 
!  aji'i  conduci.         ^    1 

BjTh.  E.  Krehbiel  I 
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The  most  persuasive  and  powerful 
argument  which  can  be  advanced  in 
behalf  of  a  mnsic  festival  cf  monstrous 
dimensions  in  a  city  surfeited  with  ' 
music  seven  months  in  the  year  was 
put  forth  by  the  first  two  words  ut- 
tered by  the  chorus  of  1.000  in  the 
armory  of  the  71st  Regiment  last 
night.  Till  the  multitude  r"  i'"-'  f -rt/i 
that  supplication  "Help,  Lord!"  wir,h 
a  puissance  which  suggested  the  roar 
of  mighty  waters,  there  was  a  justifi- 
able dubiety  concerning  the  artistic  ; 
merit  of  the  promised  offering. 

True,  there  was  something  stimulat-  { 
ing  to  the  senses  and  quickening  to 
the  emotions  as  well  as  in  the  sight 
presented  by  the  magnificent  audienc,' 
and  the  musical  cohorts  banked  up  at 
one  end  of  the  immense  room,  but  when 
Mr.  Graveure,  in  the  character  of  Eli- 
jah in  Mendt'lssohn's  oratorio,  pro- 
nounced the  curse  of  drought  on  the 
land  of  Israel  and  the  orchestra  had 
given  its  delineation  wf  the  effect  of 
the  prophet's  words  there  must  have 
been  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
love  music  for  music's  sake  concern- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  an  oratorio 
under  such  conditions. 

All  Doubt  Dispelled 
These  doubts  were  dispelled  by  the 
first  choral  chord,  which  sent  a  thrill 
through  every  listener,  and  this  sensa- 
tion was  turned  into  hearty  admiration, 
which  grew  steadily  from  number  to 
number  of  the  superb  work.  / 
The  choru-5,  which  inust  have  num- 
bered 1,000  voices,  admirably  balanced 
between   the   parts,   sang  with  better 
precision,  with  finer  gradations  of  ex- 
pression and  with  clearer  enunciation 
of  the  text  than  the  Oratorio  Society  j 
has  been  wont  to  disclose  in  its  many  i 
performances  of  the  oratv/^io,  and  never,'' 
for  a  moment  invited  the  thought  that! 
it  was  composed  of  many  units  instead.' 
of  one. 

'  ,  The  choral  music  was,  in  short,  a 
magnificent  achievement  and  a  cor.;- 
plete  justification  for  the  festival  so 
far  as  &  single  concert  could  make  it. 

The  orchestra,  too,  did  its  duty  well.i 
though  it  was  overwhelmed  at  times  by) 
the  cataract  of  sound  which  poured 
over  it  from  the  terraced  rows  of  sing- 
ers. Then  the  effects  of  delineat'on 
created  by  Mendelssohn,  such  .-is  tne 
leaping  and  flashing  of  dances  in  the 
scene  on  Mount  Carmel  and  the  rush- 
ing torrents  in  the  chorus  "Thanks 
be  to  God,"  were  lost.  •  Against  that 
choral  host  there  should  have  been 
hundreds  of  violins  where  there  were 
scores. 

But  there  was  litt?e  disposition  to  be 
critical  when  one  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  avalanche  of  choral  sound, 


lights,   hung    festoons    of    evergreen.  ; 
That  was  all,  though  a  feature,  which  ] 
combined    a     dignified    beauty  with 
utility,  was  the   room-like  sounding- 
board  at  the  back,  sides  and  top  of 
the  platform. 

To  what  entent  this  resonator  con- 
tributed to  the  acoustical  excellence 
of  the  room  cannot  be  said,  but  there 
was  no  question  as  to  that  excellence. 
Ovation  for  Mr.  Graveure 
There  was  enough  reverberation  tr. 
give  fine  vitality  to  the  body  of  soun<> 
but  not  so  much  as  to  turn  the  toner 
into  confusion.  The  arrangement  is  ad- 
mirable, at  least  for  the  mass  oft'ects.  It 
was  adequate,  too,  in  respect  of  the 
solos.  The  voices  of  Mme.  Hempel 
Miss  Merle  Alcock,  Mr.  EJward  John^ 
son  and  Mr.  Louis  Graveure  were  effec- 
tively heard  in  all  jiarts  of  the  vast 
auditorium  if  reports  are  to  be  ie\ie(i 
on.  They  certainly  were  on  the  main, 
floor.  .  I 

Mr.  Graveure's  singing  of  the  musio 
allotted  to  the  prophet  sc'^med  to  ex- 
cite the  liveliest  itnerest  on  the  part  of 
the  audience,  which  became  most  demon-; 
strative,  however,  afttr  the  number 
for  which  his  vocal  powerr,  were  lease  j 
adequate— the  air  "Is  not  His  word  like 
a  fire  V 

For  this  song  Mr.  Graveure's  voice 
lacks  depth  and  power.    More  dramatic 
Strength  than  he  displayed  might  have 
!been  expected,  but  scarcely  more  beauty 
1  of  tone,  correctness  of  phrasing  and 
;  clarity  of  enunciation.  . 
'     Mme.  Hempel,  as  once  before  in  the 
season  drawing  to  a  close,  caused  de- 
light to  grow  into  wondef  at  her  grasp  j 
of  the  oratorio  style,  while  the  exqui  1 
site  clarity  and  loveliness^ o^.er  voice  1 

I  fell  upon  the  hearers  like  refreshing 
dew.  .  .  , 

I     Satisfactory,  if  nothing  els^,  were 
Miss  Alcock  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

"The  oratorio  was  somewhat  too  vig- 
orously curtailed.  It  was  a  pity  to 
lose  the  double-quartet,  "He  shall  give 
His  angels  charge  over  thee,'"  aud 
also  the  effect  of  a  boy's  voice  in  the 
fine  scene  in  which  Elijah  invokes  rain 
upon  parched  and  repentant  IsraeL 
Even  the  good  singing  of  Rachel  Mor-| 
ton  Harris  could  not  make  good  the  loss 
in  color  in  this  part  of  Mendelssohn's 
score.  ^  . 

The  first  festival  concert  was  certain- 
ly a  triumph  for  Mr.  Damrosch  and  hi^ 
festival  force^. 

«LA  JUIVE '  REPEATED;  ^ 
BARRIENTOSS'  "LUCIA" 


Caruso  in  Halevy  Opera  Draws  Ex- 
traordinary Audience  to 
Matinee. 

I 

The  great  and  increasing  pop'r.Jarity  of 
"La  .luivc"'  as  sung  by  Hose  Ponselle 
and  Caruso  was  proved  again  at  yes- 
terday's extra  matinee  performance  at 
the  Metroixilitan  when  a  record-break- 
ing demand  for  admission  filled  the 
great  theatre  to  its  capacity  before  the 
curtain  rose.  The  Ilalevy  opera  with 
its  great  cast  and  intensely  tragic  story, 
although  but  a  recent  addition  to  the| 
repertoire,  is  now  one  of  it.s  most  suc-i 
cessfiil  attr.TCtions,  rivalliug  ''La  Foiv.a 
del  Destino"  whihc  is  also  headed  by: 
Caruso  and  :\!l!e.  Ponselle.  Mr.  Bo-, 
danzk.v  conducted. 

In  the  evening  Maria  Barripntos| 
achieved  new  pinnacles  of  coloratnraj 
success  in  "Lucia''  with  Hipolito  i^^'^^^J^ 
scoring  another  singing  triumph  as  Kd- 
srar  Mile  Minnie  Egener.  and  Messrs. 
De  buca,  Martiuo  and  Bada,  sang  ad- 
mirably and  the  sextette,  oxtrcmoly  well 
delivered,  wholly  captivated  the  bif 
audience.    Mr.  Papi  conducted. 


Henry  T.  Pluck 


J 


A  Miniature  Music  Festival 

AValtcr  Uamro.ch  is  not  «"aicic.jUy 
i-mbitious  ana  enterprising.  J^'^^" 
the  late  lanu-nted  Patrick  -''J^-  ' 
Gilmoie  of  Dublin  gave  a  "i^'^f  ^^.^ 
L'.  S.  A.,  as  a  woiiu  ^ 
ill  1S72.  he  led  an  or- 
us  of  20.- 


tival  in  Boston, 
,ce  Jubilee.  ' 
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anvil.-.  i>  bis  uis.m  aad  caiuioa  liieU 
by  flectricltj-.  Compared  with  this, 
Mr.  Damiosch's  forces  la.st  night  at 
the  opening  of  the  Oratorio  bbciety's  j 
festival — 1,500  singers  and  150  players 
— seemed  like  a  modest  inicrosQopic 
chamber  music  .stance.  And  to  think 
of  mi.ssing  the  tine  excuse  for  firing 
guns  provided  by  the  fact  that  tho 
performance  took  place  in  the  armory 
of  the  valiant  Seventy-first  Regiment. 

0  te)npor)i,  O  mores! 
A  better  Work  than  Mendelssohn's 

"Eli.i'ah"  could  not  have  been  chosen 
for  the  opening  night  of  the  festival, 
j  It  has  long  been,  next    to    Handcl  s 
I  "Messiah."   the   mo.st   popular  of  all 
i  oratorios;  the  only  other  one,  in  fact, 
I  which  can  be  counted  on  to  draw  a 
good  audience.    There  are  choruses  in 
it  vying  in  grandeur  with  Handel's; 
some  of  the  concerted  numbers,  like 
the  trio',  "Lift  Thine  Eyes,"  are  of 
supreme  loveliness;  and  much  of  the 
music  is  .so  dramatic  that  "Elijah"  has 
been  successfully  sung  in  England  as 
an  opera. 

'When  Mendelssohn  first  conducted 
this  oratorio  in  England,  he  was 
obliged  to  repeat  the  thrilling  en- 
semble which  closes  the  first  part, 
besides  three  other  choruses  and  four 
air.s.  Last  night's  audience,  which 
filled  mcst  o.f  the  seats  in  the  large 
auditorium,  did  not  indulge  in  such 
demands;  but  that  it  was  pleased  was 
made  evident  by  frequent  outbursts 
of  cordial  applause,  li  more  of  the 
applause  came  from  some  parts  of  the 
house  than  from  others,  that  was 
probably  an  index  of  variable  acou.stic 
qualitie.^.  Where  this  writer  sat,  not 
far  from  the  conductor's  stand,  the 
effect  was  surprisingly  good,  due.  no 
doubt,  to  the  sounding  board  built 
over  the  singers  and  players;  yet  ev*n 
there  some  of  the  solos  .sounded  some- 
what as  the  .singers  would  have  looked 
if  seen  through  an  inverted  opera 
glas.s. 

When  Richard  AVagner  transferred 
the  idolized  Weber's  remains  from 
I.-ondon  to  Dresden,  he  planned  a  big 
choial  performance  by  four  or  five 
hundred  singers  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  result,  at  rehearsals,  did 
not  plea>ie  him  and  he  finally  content- 
ed himself  -nith  forty  trained  mem- 
bers of  the  chorus  at  the  Royal  Op- 
era, whose  singing,  as  he  wrote  to 
Prof.  Iliedel.  was  "like  sunlight  com- 
pared with  the  lamplight  of  the  big 
chorus.  ...  A  multitude,  to  be  sure, 
is  desirable,  but  a  multitude  in  which 
every  individual  count.s." 

There  is  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion, to  which  Theodore  Thomas,  king 
of  American  festival  directors,  once 
called  this  writer's  attention:  When 
the  chorus  is  very  large,  individual, 
hansh  voices  disappear  in  the  general 
body  of  sound,  which  may  be  agree- 
able ill  spite  of  them.  That  was  the 
case  last  night,  when  the  general 
effect  was-  sufliciontly  euphonious  to 
do  justice  to  Mendelssohn's  demands 
for  a  mellifluous  stream  of  sound.  Sub- 
tleties of  shading  could  not,  of  course, 
be  cxpscted.  Piano  alternated  witW 
fortissimo  with  an  occasional  cres- 
cendo thrown  in  for  good  measure 
Vlore  it  would  not  have  been  reason- 
ible  to  expect  und&i-  the  conditions^ 
ilthough  much  more  may  be  expected 
,iext  Saturday  afternoon  when,  thankss 
to  the  generosity  of  Charles  M, 
Schwab.  Dr.  Wolle's  famous  Bethle- 
hem Choir  will  sing  Bach. 

For  the  four  leading  vocal  parts  Mr., 
Damrosch  had  engaged  an  excellent; 
quartet  of  famous  singers.  Frieda 
Hempel.  who  seems  to  be  as  much  at 
home  in  oratorio  as  in  opera,  delight-; 
ed  the  audience  with  the  limpid  purity 
of  her  tones  and  her  polished  .style 
while  Merle  Alcock  divided  honors 
with  her,  Pvachel  Morton  Harris  did 
all  that  could  be  expected  with  her 
small  part.  Edw^ard  Johnson's  vi- 
brant tenor  voice  was  heard  *o  as 
great  advantage  as  during  the  per- 1 
formanccs  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  Ixjuis  Graveure  had  t!>e 
triumph  of  his  life.  Rarely  has  an 
Elijah  been  heard  here  with  .such  a 
rich  resonant  voice,  so  infused  with 
intense  feeling  and  dramatic  fervor. 
He  would  make  a  fine  Amfortas  if  the 
Metropolitan  did  not  already  have  an 
excellent  repre.^entative  of  that  tragic 
part. 

On  li.^tening  to  Mr.  Graveure  one 
could  not  but  recall  what  Mendelssohn  , 
wrote  to  his  librettist:  "I  figured  to  • 
nivself   Elijah    as   a   grand,  mighty 

1  prophet,  such  as  we  might  again  re- 
1  quire  in  our  own  day— energetic  and 
i  zealous,  but  also  stern,  wrathful,  and 

^loomy  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
court  myrmidons  and  popular  rabble 
1  —in  fact,  in  opposition  to  tli«  w'.iole 
world,  and  yet  borne  on  angeis 
wings." 

Duncan  Dancers 

Against   a    blue-green    barl^^.  ui' ii.. 
"iving  an  idea  or"  unlimited  space  and  . 
great"  height,   appeared    five  Druidic 
figures  in  wood>'  brown  draperies.  As, 
they  grew  nearer,  a  cold  color  which  i 
suggested  moonlight  bathed  them  so 
that  thev  stood  revealed  as  the  Isa- 
dora  Duncan   Dancers.  .Xcoompanled 
by  a  Svniphonv  Orchestra  last  eve- 
ning at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
thev   d:inrPd   in    ;in    n!! -!=!elnibert  pro- 

aramn'"  v--  "W  ihyth- 


jits  playil  i)\oi-  ilK-ii).    In  llui  Sym- 
jinv,  C.  Mh.'m-.  with  liiP  hncksroitnd 
liled  to  II  KrayisI)  h\ve,  biinsins'  Into 
;  i  relief  the  colorful  rostiinips  of  i 
,in<;n  rPfl.  t  lie  .  flKiircs  swuyt^rl.  hpck-  i 
I  ,tn<\  roinp<^.-  Tlic  tompo  of  thu  , 
(  hfiisprt:    liU(>    five    1  iioiouRli- j 
;  Mi-iiiK  ar  llieir  lialtcvf.  \'nf  ] 
•  itiently  wfiitcd,  flnd.  at  a 
:    fonvurd — a    quintet  of 
Aii'l  a;;ain.  one  could  t-pp 
1  iieufi    hound     asf'inst     Miiunt  ! 
"•lis,  tlici  \  rI(uroM  consuming' hiin  { 
ill  Cliiron  frcpd  bini.  or  Cirro  entif- 
•  Odysspus's  '^romp.Tiiionp  pvpr  o'l- 
.^rd     Mopt  pp.  ovi'Viio  of  tlip  pvi-ninc  '  ' 
re  t'lf  Suite  of  Waltze.'^.  A  ?.-iiuo:":  j 

jialtz  and  the  almost  imperceptible 
laotion  of  gracefully  gliding  dancers 
ould  but.  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
jver  of  harmony  of  color,  motion  and 
lusic., 

MWs'  Margaret  Romaine  of  the  Met- 
opolltan  Opera  Company  and  the 
ancers,  Clotilde  and  Alexander  Sak- 
isi-off,  we«i)  the  artists  yesterday  af- 
lernoon  the  entertainment  given 
jr  the  Milk  Pimd  for  the  Cliildren  of 
iiiierica  at  ;he  Globe  Theatre.  Miss 
voinaine  eresponded  to  the  applause 
01-  her  delightful  Frencli  songs  with 
iKores' srng  in  English.  The  bizarre 
oJ-tumes — of    their    own    creation — 

ere  more  inter(3fiting  than  tlie  danc- 
ig  of  M.  and  Mmev  Sakharoff. 


oiiss  .uul  an  ciiiori;  l.j  luf 
of  the  evening.  Sho  .tang  in  Ruaaian 
three  .'wngs,  which  were  in  the  mood 
minor  as  well  ag  tonality;  all  except 
ojie  in  the  major,  and  probably  be- 
cau.'^o  it  sang  of  love,  it  was  the  sad- 
dest of  thorn  all.  The  Russia>ns  take 
their  joya  sadly,  and  preferably  In  a 
dark  forest  in  a  morbid  midniirnt 
The  coiiipoaer  was 


i  I'ljiliK-.Ung    a  v.iirk  .'Uo 

playing  n  pianoforte  concerto  on  the 
-  iitu'  uvpning.  Mr.  Damroseh  also  con- 
ducted the  Bymphonic  poem  "The  Isle 
of  the  Dead,"  an  air  for  a  group  of 
iviolins  playing  in  unison  with  accom- 
paniment by  u  full  orchestra  (it  is  t'l. 
composer's  On.  3'1.  No.  14,  and  has  t)i 
(Komewhat  enigmatic  title  "Vocalise" 
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magnificent  instrumftit,  every  ton*  of 
which  was  heard  at  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  huge  hall—and  his  ap-. 
pearancp  was  the  signal  for  a  most 
heartening  outburst.  I.iater  he  was 
to  play  his  second  piano  concerto, 
but,  unbappily,  thi^  number  we  were 
obliged  to  forego.  An  interesting  eve- 
ning, withal,  although  not  without 
traces  of  the  inevitable  monotony  in- 
cident to  a  one-man  iprogramme.  That 
is  an  acid  test,  which  only  the  great 
masters  can  .stand,  and  brilliant  as 
are  the  gifts  of  this  versatile  Slav  he 
is  not  a  great  comnoser. 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Reprinted  from  yesterday's  last  edition 
Within  a  little  more  than  a  genera- 
tion after  the  first  brood  of  musical 
lantli'.igs  bearing  characteristically 
national  marks  was  hatched  out  by 
Borodin  (to  use  the  simile  of  one  of 
that  composer's  associates),  the  Rus- 
sian school  of  composers  has  conquered 
the  world.  Von  Biilow  saw  the  scepter 
passing  from  Germany  to  the  empire  of 
the  Czar  before  any  of  the  composers 
of  the  school  were  more  than  names 
known  to  a  few  observers  of  musical 
events  in  this  country,  and  wrote  down 


at  the  Diaio — a    ^ve  have  an  impression  that  it  was  once 
"    Ibadly  done  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian 
lOrchestra),  an  unaccompanied  choru'  , 
''Laud  Ye  the  Name  of  the  Lord"  (;.! 
announced  as  new)  and  finally  Rnc' 
finiofT's   second  pianoforte  concer' 
^hioh  the  composer  played  the  so  ■ 


manio 
[of  wh 
part. 


A  RACHMANINOFF  EVENING. 

Last  night  was  the  second  £>f  tlie 
)ratoria  Society  Festival,  held  in  the 
let  Regiment  Armory  and  the  "f-reat 
udienco  that  fliled  the  auditorium 
ras  presented  with  a  programme  en- 
irely  devoted  to  the  compositions  of 
Sergei    Rachmemiiipff,    the    Russian  | 
)iano  virtuoso   and  composer.   Ba-  ! 
i^iusbka  Sergei  w&a  to  have  conducted 
lis  cantata,  hut  as  he  is  suffering 
rom  neuritis  in  the  arm,  he  feared 
he   extra,   exertion   might  militate 
igainst  the  quality  of  his  playing; 
lence  the  change.    Another  change  i 
(vas  th^  aibsence,  without  explanation,  ' 
:)f  George  Baklunoff,    tlie  Russian  [ 
jarilone  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
jany.   We  hope  neuriiis  has  not  at-  • 
axjked   the  mighty  larynx  of  this  ■ 
nighty  singer!  ,  j 

As  different  as  was  the  prbgranmie 
Jo  the  character  of  the  audience  from 
;he  previous  concert  Little  Russia 
waa  out  in  force  to  ce'lehratc  the  ap- 
pearance, and  unquestionable  triumph, 
jf  their  fellow-countryman.  Rach- 
tnaninoff — we  wish  he  wxiuld  lop  off 
the  '"off"  in  his  oo  lengthly  name!  —  io! 
a  favorite  in  this  city  and  there  js  a 
reason.  As  a  composer  his  music  ' 
comes  -well  wihin  he  category  ot  the 
pleasing,  if  not  strikingly  individual.. 
He  haa  no  origrinal  message  to  pro- 
olaam.  He  is  fertile  in  fancy,  technic-  j 
ally  a  oraster.  His  orchestra  always 
sounds.  He  is  a  colorist  as  well  as  a  j 
skilful  conrapvntaU.st.  But  he  is  not  j 
altogether  convincing.  His  '^'Tlie  Isle 
of  the  Dead,"  a  familiar  symphonic  ; 
poem,  does  not  wear  well.  He  ma.TJhcs 
his  orchestral  army  to  the  top  of  svcrai 
harmonic  hills  and  then  marches  them 
down  again.  There  is  atmosphere. 
There  is  gloom — what  old  Sam  Johnson 
called  "inspiiisated  gloom";  but  what 
it  is  all  about,  where  its  theme,  we 
know  not.  Confessedly  meant  to  ellus- 
tratc  in  tone  the  well-known  canvas  of 
the  Swiss  painter,  long  resident  in 
Munich,  it  might  as  well  be  the. funeral 
dirge  of  Nicholas  Lenine.  The  aconng 
U  ingenious;  in  fact,  it  is  niore  shell 
than  ^substance,  although  its  color  f3; 
ricfher  than  the  painting,  the  color  ot 
which  is  dete^ble.  Boeokhn  was  m 
reality  a  sceriio  artist,  not  an^ease. 
;)ainter.  He  is  better  when  shown  m 
wack  and  white  reproduction. 

"Walter  Daanrosdh  and  the  r^ow 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  an 
excellent  account  of  the  work,  thmigh 
it  sounded  better  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  Festival  Chorus  had  not  so  easy 
a  time  with  the  Cantata  '■Springtme 
as  with  (the  simpler  K'.f  "<i»^.  J^* 
Mcndelssbhsic  "Elijato."  R^ydimic 
and  hannonic  suttleties  abounded  a,nd 
the  intonation  and  attack  were  kardly 
so  sure  and  spontan.s«us  _  ih  toe 
-Rachmaninoff  compositioiv  It  is-aoi 
an  epoch-making  effort,  starUng  .n 
with  the  "V^'ald'weben"  figure  from 
"Siegnedv  and  ending  rather  vaguely.  ^ 
Jt  tells  the  story  of  a  man,  betrayed 
by  his  wife,  who  forgives  her  l«jcause 
of  the  balmy  spring.  We  wis'h  the 
name  of  the  poet  had  been  ^^ppended- 
This  Cantata  was  first  heard  in  New 
York,  March  7,  1916,  at  a  Schola 
Cantorum  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
under  tnex  direction  of  Mr.  .  -Kurt 
Schindler.  True  enough,  yet  it  is  sate 
to  say  that  it  was  a^«tuately  sung 
for  the  first  time  last  ntght.  Sholem 
Aleckem!    Aleoken  Shalom! 

vly^l  Dadmun,  an  experienced 
8in«er  with  a  resonant  baritone,  a 
dVamltic.style  and  f->rc;eful  personal- 
ity filled  the  place  of  big  George  the 
Baklunoff^  Ho  was  heartily  applaud- 
ed.  Sophia  Braslun.  in  gorgeous  dis- 


The  only  refulgence  which  a  pcrforn 
nee  can  pive  under  the  conditions  pi  ' 
ailing  at  a  festival  of  the  kind  no  v 
progress  shone  around  the  a  ca- 
11a  religious  piece,  a  superb  compo- 
sition in  the  style  cultivated  by  the 
Russian    Church.    The    choir,  much 
smaller  than  that  which  sang  in  Men- 
delssohn's "Elijah"  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing   gave  the  piece  with  great  cffec- 
liveneas.     The  tone  of  the  choir  of 
men  to  which  was  assigned  the  chant- 
ing   of   principal    thematic  material 
m  stupendous,  granitic;  and  around  it 
the  women's  voices  wove  a  glowing 
halo  of  sound.  .  . 

The  nature  of  the  cantata  is  ill 
adapted  to  mass  performance,  and  it 
failed  to  make  plain  the  message  which 
it  would  iiave  proclaimed  had  there 
been  fewer  singers,  a  smaller  hall  and 
either  greater  distinctness  of  enun- 
ciation or  an  opportunity  to  follow  the 
music  with  the  text  in  hand,  for  in  it 
music  and  words  are  closely  wedded. 
The  words  were  printed  in  an  official 
his  prophecy,  which  was  echoed  by  The  [book  of  the  festival,  it  is  true,  but  | 
Tribune  when  the  first  of  Tschaikoff-  Ithis  availed  nothing,  for  the  room  was 
sky's  symphonies  heard  in  America  was  ^larkened  during  the  performance.  An- 
produced  by  Theodore  Thomas  at  one  ^ther  unexplained  departure  from  the  i 
of  his  concerts  in  Chickering  Hall.  The    ^     jj  ^^s  the  substitution  of! 

genial  Mr.  Huneke.  is  fond  of  recalling  ■ 


that  fact  and  attributing  to  The  Trib 
une's  reviewer  the  warning  "  ''Ware  of 
the  Muscovite!"  The  quotation  is  not 
strictly,  but  it  is  substantially,  correct. 
We  do  not  recall  the  date.  'Till  then 
Rubinstein  was   looked  upon   as  the 


Royal  Dadmun  for  Georges  Baklanofi 
as  the  singer  of  the  solos  in  the  work 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff  received  a  tribute 
in  everything  that  was  done  m  the 
course  of  the  evening.  His  first  en- 
trance brought  choristers  and  orches- 


representative  composer  of  liis  native  |  tral  players  to  their  feet,  but  his  ova- 
land,  and  in  his  m.  sic  we  could  recog-  tions  c;une  after  he  had  played  the 
nize  little  of  the  Russian  idiom  which  .pianoforte  accompaniments  for  three 
is  now  familiar  to  music  lovers  from  I  »-;trer.iely  fine  songs  sung  with  won- 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  derful  plenitude  and  beauty  of  voice 


The  amazing  progress  made  by  the 
composers  of  Russia  in  the  last  gen- 
eration was  due  largely  to  the  encour- 
agement received  by  them  from  the  im- 
perial government.  Theirs  was  aristo- 
cratic music,  but  its  idioms  were  taken 
from  the  lips  of  the  people  and  it 
echoed  the  heart-beats  of  the  people. 
Since  the  waves  of  revolution  have 
overwhelmed  the  country  and  the 
proletariat  have  undertaken  the  direc- 
tion erf  artistic  as  well  as  political  and 
economic  affairs  some  of  the  men  who 
won  glory  for  Russian  music  have  died, 
some  have  been  driven  from  their 
places  of  influence,  some  beggared  and 
driven  into  exile.  Among  those  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  homes  and  in  a 
serse  begin  life  anew  is  Sergei  Rach- 
maninoff. Russia  lost  him;  the  United 
States  gained  him.  Here  he  quickly 
achieved  the  renown  and  material  re- 
ward of  which  the' madness  of  Russia 
sought  to  deprive  him.  He  needed  noth- 
ing more  at  our  hands  than  he  was 
winning  by  his  ov.'n  modest  and  manly 
endeavors;  yet  it  was  gratifying  to 
note  tUat  Mr.  Walter  Damroseh  had 
set  apart  one  evening  of  the  Oratorio 
Society's  festival  that  special  honor 
might  be  paid  to  him.  ■> 

i^he   tribute   was   extended   to  him 
at    the    concert    in    the    71st  Regi- 
ment's Armory  last  night.    In  som 
of  the   details   the   occasion   was  d' 
Dlorable.     Mr.  Rachmaninoff  was  a' 
noiinced    as   participant   in   the  co 
e-'i!    ■.•1  ?   thri'p  '  d   -iipn;':''' :   •■f,^  (  '•• 
poser,  conductor  and  performer.  T' 
music  in  the  list  was  all  his,  but  ': 
did  not  conduct  any  of  it  and  un: 
plained  changes  were  made  in  the  p 
gram.    We  were  to  hear  the  compc 
tion,    half    symphony,    half  cant.^ 
Rased  on  Foe's  poem  "The  Bells";  ' 
t  was  p  it  aside  in  favor  of  a  cantr 
tor    barytone    solo,    chorus    and  i 
ol-estra.  of  much   «maliev  dimensio 
entitled  "Springtime."    This  was  c 
cially  announced  as  a  new  composit: 
which  was  to  have  its  first  Americu- 
performance. 

We  did  not  regi'et  the  change,  for 
after  hea-.-«tig  "The  Bells"  exce'lently 
performed  by  the  Philade'phiai  Orches;  l 
tra  and  chorus  under  Mr.  StokoWski  I 
we  questioned  the  ability  of  Mr.  Dam-| 
rosch  and  his  forces  to  do  as  well  as 
the  visitors.  Moreover,  the  work,  part- 
ly because  of  the  double  transmogri- 
fication of  a  familiar  and  admired  text, 
left  in  us  no  curious  longings  to  hear 
it  again.  But  the  new  composition 
was  not  new.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  familiar  to  any  -appreciable 
Tiurr.ber  of  those  who  listened  to  it,  but 
it  had  been  performed  under  the  title 
"The  Voice  of  Spring"  at  a  concert  of 
the  Schola  Cantorum  on  March  7,  1916, 
when  it  was  d^acribcd  as  the  finest  of 
the  artistic  compositions  in  a  list 
which  embraced  Mr.  Deems  Taylor's 
setting  of  Dr.  Holmes's  "Chambered 
Nautilus,"  Mr.  Stojowski's  "Prayer  for 
Poland,"  Balfour  Gardner's  "News 
From  Whvdah"  and  arrangements  of 
French  and  German  folksongs  by  Mr. 
Salzedo,  just  returned  from  the 
trenches  in  France,  and  Max  Reger. 

Mr.  Damroseh  conducted  the  cantata, 
because  (so  said  an  amended  pro- 
'^r^iml    Mr.   Rachmaninoff  was  ?ufTer- 


and  manner  by  Mrs.  Sophie  Braslau, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  concerto, 
which  orought  the  concert  to  an  end. 

Before  then  there  had  been  an  added 
song  by  Miss  Braslau,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical piece  had  been  repeated;  now 
the  orchestra  sounded  a  fanfare  in  his 
honor  and  a  wreath  w^s  placed  m 
his  hand. 


•  ■  /  ,h.'  '  liiclilinan 

I  ir..iri'  .mltlorm.     ft  h»'l 

;  :  '  •  ••.   >:.     .   .  :..        PAfli*!    t.i  th« 

.son   u  iU» :    ji   ii  iisl   nioi  *   f«\  oraM« 
">i!n(linj«<*.    Tbr  orcbP.»tr»  \\MfXt 
III    In    ill''    pprfoi  man«  ',    an'i  Mr. 
-  •    -♦j.-ivi!  vlworouRly  to  elu-^idttta 
■1  ii«  i;ffpc«.fi  or  (ilniJ-.. 
(•  i<~  nr.".'j!.-:.u  pBTig  tlire*  of  Mr. 

•  1  iKi mil  ffa   HOnit!«   In    the  orlirlnal 
e'lf,  for  T\  hicl>  h«  played  th*  a- f  orn- 
iin>fint.<  IdniiK-lf.     TIki  moBt  fomiHar 
•  Mio  brllHunf    '  Floodf  'A  Sprites  "; 
"  oilirrs  ^.'cr*  '•.■lOrp  typiPjilly  P.nnian 
their  nielnnoholy  Htrain.  and  tlip  ono 
.at   lie  added   rus   &n   encore  utronrly 
■  ital.     MIph  Briijilau'B  voice  wounded 
r -avkablv  bea.ufKul  In  lt«  fypl^n' 
ilto  color,  and  ll.^  power  filled  th*  hall.  : 
.'io!n<?  ■>r  thl*  power  W9«  ga.lnfd  by  f.-)rc- 
v.xZ.  anu  with  a  <30lmfl<iu«nt  Bbarpn»iis  of 
|.!t<,]u-  but  tJie  b«aiitj'  of  tiic  \o!eo  was 
bf  iircrh-  -iffectod. 

FInnllj-  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  playpd  lil* 
:-pci>nd  piano  concerto,  and  -again  it 
irTJ.st  be  i>ald  that  armories  ar«  no  places 
X'jv  piano  concortoB. 


Raeitmanlnoff  NIeht  at    the  FostiTal. 

The  second  performance  in  the  Ota- 
toria  Society's  music  festival,  to'-'J  place 
last  evening  in  the  Seventy-ff  jj  Regi- 
ment's Anr.ory.  The  audio.  *i  was 
large,  as  it  wfes  o.n  the  opening  night 
The  program  was  devoted  to  the  woikp 
of  Serge  Rachmaninoff,  tlie  Russian 
composer,  now  staying  in  New  York, 
Vnd  he  himself  was  a  participant  as 
Woist  in  liis  .■!e<ond  piano  concert,  and 
V  .coinpanist  in  a  group  of  ids  song.". 

II  had  also  boon  announced  that  he 
would  oonducl  his  contata,  "  Spring- 
lime,"  which  -sae  set  down  in  the  big 
program  book  as  new,  anr  sung  for  the 
firrt  time  in  America.  But  he  did  not 
conduct  it,  being  unwilling  to  put  upon 
his  arm  the  strain  of  conducting,  when 
he  was  also  to  play  the  piano  the  same 
evening.  Nor  was  the  cantata  gi'.'cn  for 
th  first  time,  for  it  had  been  sun  liere 
br  the  Schola  Cantorum.  i 

Iv  miffht   tiave  been  predicted  that  a 
program  made  up  wholly  of  Mr.  Kach- 
maninoff's  music  would  have  fitted  11 
In  a  festival  scheme.  Beautiful,  original, 
■Jtrnng  as  it  is,  there  is  a  certain  melan-, 
choly  strain  in  it,  a  national  strain,  that  ] 
tends     toward     monotony     in     UTge  \ 
amounts.   Yet  the  result  was  move  fort-  i 
unote  than  euch  a  prediction.    Tho  au- 
dience was  evidently  deeply  stirred  by 
the  whole  program  and  let  it^  feelmga 
be  sliewn  in  abundant  applaOse,  mticii 
of  which  was  directed  toward  the  com-  • 
poser  whenever  he  was  visibly  in  a  po.<Ji- 1 
tion  'to  receiv  e  it.  .  l 

But  at  all  events,  the  pieces  on  the  , 
program  were  none  of  them  well  adspted  j 
fo  uerformajnco  In  the  va*t  spaces  of  tlie  > 
71st  Regiment's  stronghold.  The  cantata  < 
doe»  not  offer  many  opportunities  lorj 
depfovins  great  choral  masses,  and  thiaj 
fact  was  recognized  in  the  reduction  of  { 
tlie  size  of  the  chorus.    It  needs  f.msh. 

f  i'^f  adiusr.merit  of  dynamics,  an 
kbundnnoe  Of  shading,  and  these  are  th' 
tiling-^  that  It  did  not  get.  The  ohoial 
'ii-^lng  waj  inferior  in  attack,  ni  pre-  . 
cisio'.i  and  in  quality  to  that  heard  on 
Tuesdav  ovening.  Tlie  baritone  soloist 
wa«  not  Oeorge  Baklanoff,  as  the  pro- 
aram  book  had  it,  but.  Royal  Doan-.tin. 
■"-ho  sane  -^ell.  The  composition  itself 
has  tiie  fndlTiduality  of  expres.slon  (hat, 
maik.^  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  work;  it  has  ■ 
beaut'.,  freshness  and  buoyancj',  and 
iinnuiaeiable  interesting  details  ir  tho 
iiarmonic  structure  and  in  the  0TCiT?«t!a! 
nccoinpanimer.t.  But  it  should  be  beard 
8.  smaller  placf,  from  a  smaller 
cjioiu"^  more  certain  of  the  music. 

Tne  chorus  was  heard  onlv  once  aa-ain. 
in  tht-  tappella  motet  "  Laud  ye  foe 
Xai-iic  of  the  Lord,"  also  set  downi  «s 
"Gv.-  and  .<!tine  for  the  first  time  ir. 
XnipHca.  Tt  is  religious  mumc  of  deep 
fueling  and  espreselon.  and  it  was  better 
sung  t;'>an  the  corttata.  Tt  so  m-.utcs8e..j 
the   audience  that   its   repetition  was 

'^^■'•''n,r.''VBle  of  the  Dead."   the  ."vni- 
nocm  after  the  noted  pa 
i.i  oduced.  of  Renold  Boc.. 


H«Br7  T.  flaek 


A  Rachmaninoff  Programme 

Sergei  Va.ssilievitch  Rachmaninofl 
(.some  name  that!)  was  the  hero  ot 
the  second  evening  of  the  Oratoi'io 
Society's  festival  in  the  big  armory  of 
the  Seventy-first  Regiment.  American 
music  lovers  iiave  done  all  they  could 
to  compensate  this  eminent  Rusfiian 
for  the  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
Bolsheviki.  He  sought  refuge  here 
and  was  received  with  open  arms.  He 
has  been  omnipresent  as  composer  and 

I  pianist;  indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
I  was  'tever  ffited  as  much  in  his  native 
'  country  as  he  has  l>een  over  here 
I'j  during  the  last  two  years. 

I  The  climax  came  last  night  when 
the  audience,  which  again  was  large, 
gave  him  ovation  after  ovation.  Thi 
jiiogrammc  was  entirely  devoted  to 
works  composed  by  him — the  cantata 

j  "Springtide,"  the    symphonic  poem 

I  "The  Isle  of  the  Dead,"  three  songs, 
to  which  another  was  added,  an  air 
played  by  some  twenty  violins,  an  a 
capella  (unaccompanied)  chorus 
"Laud  Ye  the  Name  of  the  Lord,"  and 
the  second  piano  concerto.  This  last 
was  played  by  Rachmaninoff  himself 
—he  has  repeatedly  played  it  under 
much  more  favorable  conditions.  He 
was  prevented  from  conducting  the 
cantata  by  an  attack  of  neuritis  in 
the  upper  arm,  but  he  did  play  the 
piano  to  Sophie  Braslau's  energetic 
singing  of  his  -songs,  "As  Fair  Is  She 
as  Noon  Day  Light,"  "The  Lord  Is 
Ri.'^en"  and  "The  Floods  of  Spring,  "  ; 
and  the  extra,  the  name  of  which  w.;  ■ 
know  noU  Miss  Braslau  made  the 
most  of  her  opportunities  and  there ; 

I  was  much  applause.  i 
When  the  cantata  "Springtide"  hsul  | 

,  its  first  performance  here  by  the 
Schola  Cantorum  it  was  sung  in  (3ar- 

!  negie  Hall,  with  more  shading  than 
was  possible  last  night  under  festival 

,  conditions.  It  is  a  good  cantata,  as 
cantatas  go,  without  containing  any 

■  strikingly    novel    musical    thoughts.  ! 
The  solo  part  was  sung  by  Royal  Dad- 
mun.    A  deeper  impression  was  made 
by     the    "Laud     Ye     the  Name 

;  ttie  Lord."  This  was  sung  with 
mucli      fervor     and      moved  the 

I  audience  to  asl^^pi.i  repetition.  The 
air  for  twent^^iolius,   being  unin- 

!  spired,  proved  monotonous,  while  Mr. 
Damrosch's  conducting  ot  "The  Isle  of 
the  Dead"  resulted  in  a  noisy,  enigmat- 
ic performance,  whiclr  fell  far  short 
of  the  hearings  of  this  work  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
in  a  hall  as  large  as  this  armory  half 
the  charm  of  music  is  dissipated. 


,  An  Indian  Singer 

;     "Princess"  Watahwaso  of  the  Pe- 
,i  nobscot   tribe   of    Indians    gave  an. 
i  afternoon   entertainment   in  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  which  was  applauded 
by  a  large  and  much  interested  audi- 
ence.   She    has  an    agreeable  voice 
with  which  she  adventured  into  the 
i  operatic  realm   of  "Gioconda."  Cad- 
'  man's  half-white  half-red  songs,  like 
i  "Doe  Skin  Blanket"  and  "Robin  Wo- 
man" suited  her  style  better.    In  the 

I  second  part  she  was  vj.ite  herself.  In 
'  if  she  appeared  in  costume,  telling 
j  the  stories  and  singing  the  music  of 

II  Sioux,  Zuni  and  other  Indian  tribes. 


TWO  SONG  RECITALS. 

I  Beatrice    Martin   and    Anita  Loew 
Appear  In  Aeolian  Hall. 

Beatrice  Martin,  a  soprano  singer  o; 
New  York,  who  had  to  postpone  hei 
recital,  announced  earlier  in  the  season 
gave  it  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after 
noon  before  a  large  audience.    She  wa 
wise  in  choosing  a  program  that  for  t" 
most  part  was  suited  to  her  voice  ond 
style.   Her  voice  is  light,  small  In  \ 
ume,   pleasant   in   quality    when   it  i 
allowed   to  be.   but   unfortunately  1" 
technical   acquiremenUs   are   not  suCfi- 
clent  to  produce  the  best  results  with 
it     Tts  emission  is  somewhat  uncertain 
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.■;.;(-  .sang  three  cliaiming  Itali;iii  .-oiiij.s 
by  Wolt-l'errari  and  one  by  Sibell.i;  a 
group  of  (our  by  Felix  i-ourclriin,  in 
nouf  of  which  the  French  composer 
forced  hi.-^  melodic  vein  into  strained 
modulations  and  changes  of  key  with- 
out modulation;  three  by  Scliubert,  and 
a  group  by  Dr.  Class,  Mv.  Hageman.  ■ 
who  played  her  acoonipanlmenls  with! 
accompllniieil  akill.  All.  Carpenter  and' 
■Mr.  Kramer. 

Another  .-iong  recital  wa."!  given  in  tlie 
f^anie  hall  last  evening  by  Anita  I^oev. 
of  iVev,'  York,  in  which  .she  undertool;  i 
difficult  program.  There  wei-e  air.«  )>■ 
Lully,  (.iluck  and  Curissimi.  the  sr\.'i 
'  Gypsy  Sonjc.s  "  by  Dvorak,  .song.s  i  \ 
liim.sky.  Korsakoff  and  Monssoigsl 
by  A.  Walter  Kramer  and  CJrieg.    ;vli:  > 

!^oew  has  a  voice  of  no  Httle  power  and 
^"■.rk  color,  but  it  is  not  going  too  fari 

,  o„ ^''^    '-^  technically' 
quipped  to  sing  this  music  as  it  should 
sung.    There  are  strange  inequalities 
n  her  vocal  production,  and  last  evening 
"'0  ^ang  out  of  tune  frequently  and  un- 
afraid.  She  had  as  her  accompanist  Air 
Coenrood  V.  Bos.  whose  playing  was'an  i  ■ 
feature  of  the  recital. 


"MANON"  SUNG  AGAIN. 

Four  Americans  in  the  Chief  Roles 
of  Massenet's  Opera. 

Massenet's    "  Manon  "    was  repeated 
'■'  fore  a  brilliant  audience  at  the  Met- 
'l>olltan   la-<t    evening,    a  notewortliy 
in  presenting  four  American  arti.sts  in 
'  opera's  principal  rOlcs.    These  were! 
rnc.  Karrai  as  Manon,  Messrs.  Hark- 
'  I,    Whltehill    and    Chalmers,  respec- 
tively, as  the  two  Dr.-s  Grleux.  son  and 
fiither,  ajiU  the  heroine's  relative,  l^os- 

'Ut. 

I'iio  performance  Jiad  much  of  ilie  true 
illic  lightness  and  distinction  under 
:  direction  of  Mr.  AVolff,  wiio  is  .•said 
liave  proposed  that  .some  of  tlio>:c 
wjy  engaged  in  it  hcr<-  shall  take  purl 
the  .sanif  vork  in  I'aris  next  seaaon 
1   the  Opera  Comlqii'"'-  ' 


Edgar  Stillmaii  Kelley's  'Musi- 
cal 3Iiracle  Play'  a  Festival  j 
Production. 


over  a  welfare  bill.' 

The  recitative.^  g  i  i  , 
were  ver.v  well  conceivedf  tliou^h  iniKii 
of  their  elTectlveness  was  due  to  Reinald 
Werrenratli's  delivery,  which,  like  all 
this  singer's  art,  had  clearly  defined 
character.  A  very  admirable  number 
was  the  solo  for  Christian's  wife,  which 
Miss  Vera  Curtis,  wiio  substituted  for 
Mme.  Mabel  Gariison,  sang  commend- 
ably. 

Tlie  music  of  the  Vanity  Fair  section 
had  something  of  the  feeling  and  move- 
ment of  opera  comique,  which  was  en- 
tirely suitable,  since  Vanity  Fair  be- 
longed to  the  world  of  comedy  and 
satire.  In  this  section  Jjambert  Murphy  ,, 
had  ^is  opportunity  with  the  counsel  of  I 

Worldly  Wisemen,  which  ho  delivered 
with  much  kill.  The  orchestration  of  the 
entire  work  was  tliat  of  a  good  musician, 
but  It  was  often  too  heavy  for  the  voices. 

Tlie  principal  singers  In  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  were  .Tulia 
Claussen,  contralto;  Frederick  Patton, 
Charles  Titman  and  Royal  Dadmun, 
basses,  and  Master  Kvel,  boy  soprano, 
who  sang  the  solo  of  tlie  shepherd  with 
almost  every  possible  voice  of  tone  pro- 
duction and  pronunciation.  The  sum- 
ming up  of  first  impressions  must  be 
that  Mr.  Kelley  has  written  a  work  con- 
taining some  remarkably  good  pages 
and  some  of  regrettable  weakness.  But 
as  a  whole  the  oratorio  will  probably  be 
accepted  as  an  Interesting  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  list  of  native  creations. 


EUlgar  Stillman  Kelley's  "musical 
mtraclo  play"  entitled  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'"  was  given  last  evening  at  the 
third  concert  of  the  Oratorio  Society's 
music  festival  in  the  Seventy-firgt  Regi- 
ment Armory,  The  work  had  already 
t>e>en  produced  at  a  Cincinnati  festival, 
but  little  newa  of  it  had  reached  this 
city.  The  composition  is  one  of  very 
serious  purpose  and  cliaracter,  elaborate- 
ly made  and  employing  large  forces.  No 
adequate  summary  of  its  contents  can 
be  made  after  a  single  and  incomplete 
hearing. 

The  array  of  solo  parts  is  in  itself 
enough  to  show  that  there  is  much  to 
consider.  The  Dreamer  ushers  in  the 
work  with  a  short  prologue,  and  the 
chorus  figures  often  as  some  of  the 
choruses  in  tlie  Bach  passions,  namely 
in  uttering  thoughts  which  form  a  back- 
ground to  the  individual  emotions  pub- 
lished by  the  soloists.  Christian,  of 
course,  ia  the  foremost  personage.  Oth- 
ers are  Faithful,  Worldly  Wiseman,  the 
Evangelist,  Hopeful,  Atheist,  ApoUyon, 
Money-Love,  Mme.  Bubble,  shepherds, 
angels  and  others  less  Important.  The 
distribution  of  voices  among 'the  soloists 
calls  for  two  sopranos,  two  tenors,  two 
tiarytones  and  a  bass. 

The  text  is  taken  partly  from  Bun- 
yan'.s  works  and  party  original.  The 

I story  is  divided  into  the  following  epi- 
sodes :  The  City  of  Destruction,  the 
Wicket  Gate,  the  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
Vanity  Fair,  the  Deie^ctable  Mountains, 
the  Crossing  of  tfie  River  and  tlie  Ce- 
lestial City.  All  of  these  parts  except 
tlie  Crossing  contains  several  numbers. 
Ti.e  work  ia  long  and  without  cuta  re- 
quires about  two  hours  and  a  quarter  to 
perform.  The  part  dealing  with  De- 
lectable Mountains  was  omitted  last 
evening. 

The  most  distinct  Impressions  gained 
from  the  first  hearing  were  those  de- 
rived from  the  treatment  of  the  role  of 
Christian  and  the  choral  parts,  espe- 
cially those  for  the  Celestial  voices, 
these  represented  by  a  large  body  of 
[  children,  excellently  trained  and  pro- 
'  ducing  a  most  admirable  quality  of 
:  lone.  Tile  melodies  allotted  to  them 
'  were,  of  course,  not  too  diflicult,  but  the 
'  general  effect  of  the  oratorio  w-as  the 
!  better  for  that. 

;  The  least  successful  section  was  un- 
;  doubtedly  that  treating  of  the  combat 
between  Christian  and  Apollyon.  Here 
Indeed  the  mangling  of  Bunyan's  im- 
mortal English  for  the  convenience  of 
composition  was  most  exasperating  to 
lovers  of  this  masterpiece  of  prose. 
And  the  music  written  to  delineate  the 
struggle,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
readied  only  a  respectable  level  of  elo- 
quence. The  scene  might  have  been  a 
quarrl  ebetwecn  two  Albany  statesmen 


GUILBERT  PRESENTS 
FRENCH  MORALITY 

'King    Stomach'   Has  Word 
That  Amazes  Audience. 


Bernard  Shaw  introduced  a  word  into 
the  English  of  the   theatre  with  his 
"Pygmalion."     Mrs.    Patrick  Campbell 
spoke  it  to  the  horror  of  the  London 
first  night  audience,  but  the  excitement 
soon   subsided    and    probably  another 
playwright  feeling  the  need  of  that  ex- 
pression might  employ  it  now  without 
comment.  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  did  a 
similar  sein-ice  to  the  English  of  our 
stage  at  the  Thirty-ninth  Street  The- 
atre yesterday  afternoon.    In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  old  French  morality  the 
girl  who  represented  the  nose  in  "King 
Stomach"  was  called  upon  to  utter  a  | 
word  that  certainly  has  not  iieen  heard  i 
in  the  theatre  here  before.    The  spec- 
tators stared  at  one  another  in  amaze- 1 
ment.    Yes,  there  had  been  no  mistake; 
about  it.    The  young  woman  had  spoken' 
the  word  quite  bravely.    But  it  will  toe 
more  difficult  to  accustom  ears  to  thisi 
novelty  than  to  the  expletive  which  so 
readily  made  its  way  witli  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Shaw.     "King  Stomacli"  proved  to  be 
in  English  a  nauseously  clinical  discus- 
sion expressed  with  the  delicate  fancy 
and  the  fine  re.straint  of  a  Battle  Creels 
tirade  against  meat  eating.  . 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  per| 
formance  was   intended   to   reveal  tli) 
talents  of  Mme.  Guilbert's  pupils.  li 
addition  to  the  appalling  morality  whicJ 
is  in  Its  mediaeval  French  a  monologue 
there    was    an    Illustration    of  Am, 
Lowell's  poem,  "The  Grocery,"  whicli  re 
vealed    an    exquisite    type    of  Polisl 
beauty  in  Mi.ss  Clara  Bloomfleld,  fol 
lowed  by  a  minuet,  a  pantomime  to  il 
lustrate  Baudelaire's  "Reversibilite"  anc. 
RoUinat's   "Notre  Dame  de   Mort,"  all 
by  the  students  of  the  school.  Tlier 
j  Mme.  Guilbert,  possibly  to  emphasize  to 
;  her  pupils  the  delicious  pain  of  the  un- 
attainable,    sang     in     her  inimitable 
fashion  some  jjopular  songs  of  various 
centuries. 


TWO  RECITALS  PLEASE. 


Canadian     Pianist     Makes  Debnt 

and  Mme.  Van  Der  Veer  Sins')!. 

Mii=s  Mona  Bates,  a  Canadian  pianist, 
gave  her  first  recital  here  last  night  in 
.  Aeolian  Hall.    The  principal  number  in 
'  her  list   w-as  Beethoven's  "Waldstein" 
;  sonata     Evidently    in    rare  sympathy 
1  With  the  composer's  Intent  in  the  work, 
I  she  was  able  to  set  it  forth  with  fine 
'  ntelligence  as  to  melodic  line  and  phrase 
and  with  an  admirable  technical  clarity. 
More  than  this  her  piano  tone  was  good, 
her  use  of  the  pedals  judicious  and  her 
color    resources   commendable.     All  in 
all    her    reading    of    the  composition 
merited  the  warm  aiiplause  it  received. 

Alme.  Xeva.da  Van  Der  Veer,  mezzo 
contralto,  gave  a  song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Tills  singer 
has  been  heard  here  as  a  .«o!oist  in  ora- 
torio, llpr  interesting  programme  con- 
tained excerpts  from  Ba/^h's  "Mag- 
nificat," Handel'.s  "Mes.siah"  and  the  late 
Hor.xtio  Parker's  "Hora  Novissima."  and 

!  French  and  American  eongs,  including 
I  one  In  manuscript  by  Strickland  called 
"Lindy  Lou."  Her  best  qualities  were 
shown  in  the  sacred  airs  as  "He  Shall 
Feed  His  Flocks"  and  Parker's  aria, 
"People  Victorious."  Here  her  powerful 
voice  was  heard  to  advantage  and  there 
were  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  style. 

'  Caruso  Sings  Samson  for  Last  Time. 

Caruso  sang  to  another  great  audience 
1  at  the  Metropolitan  last  evening,  wlien 
"  Samson  and  Deliia  "  reached  its  final 
eharing  in  the  season  tha.t  will  close 
two  weeks  from  today.    Mme.  Matze- 

I  nauer.  Messrs.  Amato.  Rothier.  .\nanian 
and  other.")  were  in  the  cast.    Miss  Og- 

'   den  led  the  spectacular  dances  and  Mr. 

!   Wolff  conducted  Saint  Kaens's  musical 

I    score.    The  performance  was  received 


CARUSO  AS  SAMSON. 


XIatzcnaacr   an   Dclila    Shares  An. 

other    Metropolitan  Tritunph. 

.\Dothor  demonstrative  and  delighted  j 
aiidieuce  applauded  Caruso's  Samson 
and  .Matzonanor's  D.alila  iu  a  rtigpred  and  [ 
vivid  performance  of  the  great  OSitlical 
opera  at  tlie  Metropolitan  last  (^renins. 
.\s  th(^  season  neais  its  end  the  rush 
to  hear  the  might.v  Caniso  gnius  mo- 
mentum and  with  Mme  .MatzcQaucr  in 
one  of  her  noblest  opportunities  the 
demand  for  accommodations  last  eve- 
ning was  e.ttraordinarj-.  yir.  Wo'ff  con- 
ducted. 

Miss  Mona  Bates  gave  a  pianoforte 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  She 
is,  perhaps,  the  eightieth  or  ninetieth 
I  or  even  hundredth,  young  person  ir 
this  department  who  has  asked  the 
plaudits  of  her  friends  (wo  cannot  cor 
1  rectly  say  the  judgment  of  the  public^ 
since  the  season  began  last  October.  I, 
it  were  possible  to  represent  numeri 
cally  the  sum  of  the  gifts  and  attain 
ments  of  all  these  players  and  thei 
divide  that  sum  by  the  number  of  play 
ers  the  dividend  would  in  a  manner  dc 
clare  the  ability  of  each  one  of  the  har 
monious  host  and,  and  therefore  indi- 
cate the  measure  of  Miss  Bates's  tal- 
ents. 

To  characterize  her  playing  wc 
should  have  to  say  what  has  been  said 
over  and  over  agam  about  her  prede-< 
cessors — that  she  has  a  facile  fir.ger 
technic,  a  nice  sense  of  euphony  and 
obvious  devotion  to  art.  In  the  Capricej 
by  Saipt-Saens  on  ballet  airs  from 
Gluck  and  in  the  Sonata  op.  53  ("Wald- 
stein") by  Beethoven,  it  seemtW  to  us 
that  she  tried  to  do  more  than  her 
teacher  had  taught  her;  but  though 
this  was  an  agreeable  feature  of  her 
playing,  and  laudable,  the  addition.a 
were  not  all  happy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Saint-Saens 
intended  the  capriciousness  of  hi? 
caprice  to  extend  to  so  much  staccato 
playing  of  the  chords,  nor  that  Beet- 
hoven's pages  justified  so  many  depart- 
ures from  the  clarity  of  his  structural 
scheme.  ' 

But  we  must  not  extend  such  curious 
inquiries  into  the  readings  of  our 
young  artist  after  amiable  generaliza-, 
tions  have  had  to  suffice  for  so  many  of 
her  predecessors,  and,  doubtless,  will 
have  to  suffice  for  the  score  of  ambi- 
tious fledglings  yet  to  be  heard. 

Mme.  Van  der  Veer  Sings 

Well-Choaen  Program  Given  at 
Aeolian  Hall  Recital 

Nevada  Van  der  Veer  gave  a  song 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. Her  voice,  an  opulent  mezzo- 
contralto,  is  excellently  suited  to  the 
expression  of  primitive  emotions,  love, 
joy,  grief,  religious  exaltation.  It  was 
frank,  straightforward  singing,  with 
few  half-tints,  intelligently  directed 
and  warmed  by  emotion. 

The  program  was  well-chosen.  The 
sacred  numbers,  given  by  Mme.  Van 
der  Veer  with  impressive  fervor,  in- 
cluded Bach's  "Et  Exultavit  Spiritus 
Meus,"  Handel's  "He  Shall  Feed  His 
Flock"  from  "The  Messiah,"  "People 
Victorious"  from  Horatio  Parker's 
"Hora  Novissima,"  and  Kurt  Schind- 
'er's  arrangement  of  "Eli,  Eli."  Other 
bongs  were  by  Cadman,  Chausson, 
Hahn,  Faure,  Cyril  Scott  and  other 
composers.   


By  Richard  Aldrich 


i;.    liov.  i-ve-r,   .sIUilj-    aiii.i  ,ii mg  m 

dramatic  form.  There  are  ncvorthelc-sf , 
several  dramuir  and  plcturesqvie  epl- 
.'iodes  that  .suggest  action  and  dancing 
and  scenic  surroundings ;  as  in  the 
"  Vanity  Fair  "  section,  where  there  are 
tlie  lively  chatter  of  the  vendors— and 
nothing  can  establish  a  work  as  truly 
operatic  more  certainly  than  a  choru.s 
with  things  to  sell— dances  of  various 
nationalities;  the  Atheist's  speeches  and 
his  hollow  theatrical  laughter. 

As  for  Mr.  Kelly's  music,  it  glve-s 
■■strongly  the  impression  that  he  has  cjone 
better  things  than  this,  and  that  he  was 
seldom  visited  by  an  inspiration  at  all 
on  a  level  with  that  v/hich  descended 
upon  Bedford  ^all.  There  arc  impres.slve 
passages  in  the  prologue.  In  the  Dream- 
er's announcement,  in  Christian's  la- 
ment. In  the  Chorus  of  Doom. 

It  secm.s  .however,  as  if  Mr.  Kelley 
were  more  intent  uuon  sun-ivlng  the 
opportunities  of  picturesque  or  animated 
treatment  that  his  libirettlst  offered  him 
than  of  developing  in  tausic  the  higliest 
spiritual  significance  book  that  is 

esEtntially  spiritual. 

Even  on  the  plane  which  he  has 
chosen,  he  has  hardly  reached  the  suc- 
cess that  had  been  idcstrvedly  gained 
fcy  the  first  of  his  previous  productions. 

MisH  Nevada  Van  der  Veer's  Recital. 

Miss  Nevada  Van  der  Veer,  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  as  an  or- 
atorio singer,  gave  a  song  recital  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  that  was 
largely  attended.  It  was  the  first  she 
has  given  by  herself.  Miss  Van  der 
Veer's  voice  is  a  "  mez^o  contralto  "  of 
volume,  power  and  a  quality  at  ohce  of 
beauty,  richness  and  penetration.  Her 
remarkable  breath  control  was  to  be 
noted  yesterday  in  her  dellverj-  of  long 
and  well  rounded  phrases,  and  her  dic- 
tion, especially  in  English,  was  of  praise- 
worthy cecirness.  Her  singing  was  in- 
telligent and  artistic  and  was  especially 
good  in  music  In  the  fielei  she  has  made 
more  particularly  her  own,  that  of  the 
oratori')  and  cantata. 

The  first  three  numbers  of  her  pro- 
gram were  of  such  music:  The  arl0s"  Et 
•xsultant  spiritus  meus,"  from  Bach's 
setting  of  the  "Magnificat'  ;  "He 
shall  feed  his  flock,"  from  Handel's 
"  Messiah,"  and  "  Pe-oplo  Victorious," 
from  Horatio  Parker's  "  Hora  Novis- 
sima." She  sang  these  with  real  dis- 
tinction and  authority.  In  the  Bach  air 
she  managed  the  somewhat  awkward 
phrases  that  occur  in  it  with  skill. 
,  She  was  undoubtedly  .somewhat  more 
at  home  in  these  than  in  the  songs  wliich 
follow,  though  the  beauty  of  voice  anfl 
the  musical  intelligence  she  possesses 
gave  her  performance  a  high  value. 
There  was  a  giroup  of  Russian  songs, 
including  a  characteristicnlly  gloomy  air  | 
from  Tschaikovsky's  "Pique  Dame," 
and  the  "  Ell,  Eli  "  lamentation  in  Mr. 
Schindler's  setting,  that  bids  fair  to 
become  popular.  A  group  of  French 
songs,  a  series  of  four  from  Cadnian's 
cycle,  "  Birds  of  Flame,"  a  setting  by 
Cyril  Scott  of  two  Chinese  poems,  and 
others  by  Strickland  and  Fay  Foster 
made  up  her  list. 

Charles  Albert  Baker  played  her  ac- 
companiments well,  those  to  the  oratorio 
airs  on  the  organ. 


Marshall  Hall  and  Marglt  Leeras. 

Marshall  Hall,  who  dance'd  Prince  Do- 
don  in  the  Metropolitan  "  Coq  d'Or," 
with  Margit  Leeras,  who  was  the  Span- 
ish Gypsy  in  the  Chicago  company's 
"  Bh-thday  of  the  Infanta,"  appeared 
In  a  mixed  pro-gram  of  music  and  nacc- 
Ing  at  the  Harris  Theatr^yesterday  aft- 
ernoon. They  were  assisted  in  v.arious 
ensembles  by  Martha  Hawley,  Peggie 
Price,  and  Duloie  Hall,  and  in,  vocal  and 
instrumentaf  solos  by  Helen  Stover, 
Marie  Mikova,  BerUia  Baret,  and  sev- 
eral more.  Among  Mr.  Hall'.'?  numbers 
were  Loomis's  "  Arapaho  Crszy 
Dancer,"  Skilton's  "  Inca  Medicine 
Man,"  Leo  Ornstein's  "  The  Martian," 
and  a  finale  of  Strauss's  tirs  in  "The 
Lost  Atlantis." 


I 


JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEKER 
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"  The  Pllgrara's  Progrrss  "  at  Festival. 

The  most  extensive  new  work  on  the 
progrram  of  the  music  festival  of  thei 
Oratorio  Society  wos  performed  at  the 
third  concert  given  last  evening  In  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory.  It  waflj 
Edgar  Stillman  Kelley's  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  which  he  calls  a  "  musical 
jniracle  play."  It  is  a  recent  produc- 
tion of  the  composer  and  was  given  last 
evening  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  | 
And  It  had  been  performed  before  at  the  « 
Cincinnati  Mualcai  Festival.  Large  ; 
choral  forces  were  again  Utilized  for  this 
performance,  including  a  chorus  of  chil- 
dren. Eight  solo  singers  are  also  re- 
(juired. 

The  text  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam   Hodgkinson,    on    the    basis,  of 
course,  of  ,7ohn  Bunyan's  book,  but  per- 
haps necessarily  without  much  of  the 
great  writer's  text.    It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  Mrs.  Hodgkinson's  lines  do  not  j 
equal  the  tinker's  English  in  strengtli,  i 
beauty  or  distinction.    She  has  selected 
seven    episodes    of    the    narrative  for 
treatment ;  "  The  City  of  Destruction, 
with     Christians     departure;  "The 
•Wicket  Gate,  "  "  The  Valley  of  Humilia- 
tion," with  Apollyon  s  attack;  '  Vanity 
Fair  "    '■  The    Delectable    Mountains,  i 
which  section  was  omitted  in  last  njght  s 
performance;    "The    Crossitig    of  the 
River,  '  and  "  The  Celestial  City.  1 
Mr.  Kelley  has  composed  tiie  work  as 
Saint  Saens  composed  his      Samtan  et 
Dallla."  with  one  eye  on  the  oiator  o 
platform  and  the  other,  on^  theoperaUo 
staec.     Tt  -.v  iuUl  be 


difficult  to  Imaglii' 


"THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS."  \ 

Last  night  the  third  concert  of  the  j 
Oratorio  Society  Festival  at  the  71st  | 
Kegiment  Armory,  was  the  least  in-  | 
teresting  of  the  series,  Which  was  not 
the  faoilt  of  the  conductor,  chorus  or  I 
■princsipals,  nor  yet  of  the  music,  a  > 
version  of  John  Bunyan's  "The  Pil-  f 
grim's  Progress,"  by  Edgar  Stillman  j; 
Kelley;  rather  may  it  be  set  down  to  j 
a'h  unfortunate  conabination  of  oir-  j 
cumstances,  what  the  doctors  wQuldl 
call    a    "compUcation    of    disea,fies."  I 
First,  Balbel  Garrison  fell  ill  at  the  j 
eleventh  hour  and  her  place  had  to  j 
I 'be  flUed  by  Vera  Cuxtis,  who  at  the 
i  thirteenth  hour  started  in  to  study  ^ 
I  the  soprano  part.    Then  Marie  Sun- 
delius  faded  off  the  map  and  the 
Shepherd  'Boy  wae  sung  by  a  boy  so- 
prano, Master  Edel.    An  entire  sec- 
Uon  Vas  omitted.      The  Delectalble 
Mountains,  and  a  thousand  lines  more 
might  have  protitaibly  been  blotted. 
There  had  been  no  public  relhearoal 
and  the  present  reporter  received  the 
piano  score  as  he  entered  the  Armory- 
Now,  why  shouldn't  matters  ha%'e 
been  at  sixes  and  sevens?    And  how 
m  the  name  of  the  implacable  flend 
ApoUyon   is  an  unhappy   »oiojbe  to 
.ivaluate  the  quality  of  the  score,  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  perform- 
ance?   The  answer  is  an  Irish  echo, 
he  isn't    Therefore,  we  shall  strictly 
condemn  ourselves  to  the  singing  anu 


'■I  I 


.  merely  remai  i 
11  ivA  iley  ia  one  oi 
,,tilv».  born  composers.  l  IliI  "i'lie 
llffliil's  PrDgresa"  was  sujik  several 
UOBa  ago  at  Oiaclnnuti;  that  it  1« 
<t  only  ii  melody  matter,  l>ut  la  too 
ilteaHuneful,  which  isn't  the  same 
(InMf  tliat  lie  la  m\  adept  In  orches- 
tl^H>>  In  fkilt'ul  part  writing  and 
rJWf^u<;ccssIul  in  massive  chorus 
vltiite  than  in  solo  charactiTization, 
jUffi  the  everlastiiVK  conxhat 
leeit  Christian  and  ApoUyon  Is  <lra-  ; 
tUft' enougrlr,  that  there  is  a  same- i 
iBB  'pf  color  and  I'hythym  through-  ' 
Et,  lubundunt  exoision^,  and  agaii\ 
inU>ns  would  mend  matters,  for  Mr. 
tjJlBsr  hi^s  f^i'^y  an  excellent  vein 
'hDmor.  Several  chouses,  and  a; 
jrt  one  solo  previously  approaclied 
|t>  debata/ble  territory  of  operetta. 
'I'laHy,  that  no  composer  of  a  Bach, 
(liaildel,  a  Beethoven  could  interpret 
t  tone  the  tremendous  and  thrilling' 
ftOM  masterpioco  of  the  inspired 
Iker;  as  well  paint  the  Apocalypse, 
^  h06k  the  r^eviathan  with  a  pin. 

?\M  beautiful  voice  and  style  of 
I  inald  Werrenrath  as  Christian 
ved  the  magnet  of  Che  evening. 
^  way  vocal  perteotion  lies.  The  v 
le  cftst  was  good,  Mr.  Dadmun,  as 
):ldly  Wiseman,  singing  his  solo  in 
\  riity  Fair  wtith  nolaible  effect.  Frcd- 
.k  Fatton  was  .a  fierce  Apollyin 
)  recalled  Algerich,  while  Lambert 
;rphy  and  Charles  T.  Tittman  were 
■cUve;  Air.  Murphy  'being  rather 
ghed  down  by  the  trying  vocal  tes- 
na  of  the  comi>o3er,  who  is  pitiless 
!iis  use  of  a  too  sonorous  orchestra 
J  hijs  giving  his  solo  voice  a  choral  | 
jdkground  that  fa,ii-ly  Obliterates  It.  ' 
e  two  ladies.  Vena  Curtis  and  Julia 
lussen.  furnished  the  sc*nei-y;  they 
re  p;o>iurc.s*iue,  even  when  they 
In't  sing.  M:\idame  Curtis  did  all 
s  could,  but  she  -wias  evidently  ner- 
as,  so  criticism  must  perforce  be 
lite.   We  couldn't    wait   for  Miss 

iiussen,  but  we  did  the  next  best 
ng;  wo  saw  her.  and  .seeing,  ad- 
red-  Mustan  Edvel  too  was  ner- 
03,  but  be  passed  bhe  winning  post 
good  shape  and  deserves  praise  for 
. .  plucklne.ss. 

The  choruses  were  prompt  in  their 
jponse  to  the  unwearying  baton  of 
inductor  Walter  Damro«ch.  The 
ys  and  girls— tbless  thoir  youthful 
ices!— sai>g  with  enthusiasm,  and 
noticed  that  many  sang  from 
jmttory,  a  tribute  to  the  simplicity 
their  mu^c.  Tears  came  to  our 
ji^-  several  times,  though  not  for 
J  ipame  reason  that  wet  the  eyas  o* 
laekeray  when  he  beard  the  charity 
Uibren  sing  at  St.  Paul's,  London, 
J,  we  rergret  to  seem  heartlass,  but 
was  the  owasional  excruoiatirig  de- 
ition  from  'pItch  in  our  case.  Luck- 
•,  not  too  often. 

M\  in  all.  an  eveijing  of  ligihts  and 
adows.  We  confess,  howe^^er,  that 
a  should  like  to  hear  again  "The 
tgrim's  Progress  by  that  gifted 
nerican  comiposer  and  admirable 
usician,  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley. 
l«n  we  might  write  a  reasonable 
Itioism.  They  order  such  things  bet- 
r  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
the  matter  of  preliminary  rehear- 
Is. 


:ii.n  cl. 1,1  lis  fjoni  Ui.^  luiitulii.  lii  lii. 
UTiarronumnlod  ehornIp.M  Dr.  VVoU"  dlil 
.soiii..  !(truii|{i>  tlilng.M  in  tli<»  wiiy  of 
ouuil.s.sliiia.s,  of  luiiiKlnii  out  Inn.  r  and 
iMii  .'ly  Imriiionic  volt  i  «.  and,  riiu.-il  hor- 
lilli'  of  all.  the  ulnslnn  of  onu  chorale, 
■  liouclio  fcrnn^o,"  Willi  the  nioutl\B  of 
llio  cliorus  ilo.Mod,  prodiiclnt;  no  words, 
mo.stnly  In  n  luiniinlin;  pliml.ss'lmo. 

I'oiis.iIorlnK  mhut  a  Girinnn  rhoralf 
l.-i.  what  Its  object  was  ;  i  onf  ldcrliig  how 
"a  pr^olcux  "  all  thin  troatmonl  ma.o.-i 
it  .sound  ;  and  conidderlng  that  a  Gci  man 
I'horuk-   l.s   anythlnB   In   tin;   worUi  but 

ljr6i  lfux,"  there  Hecins  to  only  one  , 
•  onjcoture  as  to  why  Dr.  M  ollu  treated  , 
ilif  four  as  he  did.  Tlidt  l.s  the  ua-  ] 
liin.l  Olio  that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 

H.  icli  K  sijirit  and  no  contrary  to  wli.it 
iiiusi  icrtainly  li.ive  been  lil.»  practice 
tor  tlx-  imrpo.sc  of  making  ad  cuptun- 
lium  effects  to  tickle  the  audience.  And 
that  loijJcclUK'  wo  rtfuae  lo  entertain. 

Tlic»  .singlntf  of  thi?  niovem<  tit  from 
tht'  nias.M  wua  what  wa.H  done  be.st.  II 
hi-d  picclslon.  <loarness  in  the  contra- 
puntal structure,  and  In  the  Ic.niint;  of 
the  \oiccs  good  <iuaIUy  of  tonr-.  Tneie 
were  enthu.smsm  urid  uplifting  .spirit  In 
th«  pel formance.  For  thi.s  ihere  was 
cntlni.sui.silc  applause  long  continued. 

The  playing  of  llie  symphony  was  un- 
satl}if:)Ctory  on  account  of  the  acoustics 
of  the  hall.  There  were  plirase.i  and 
portions  of  phra.ses  that  wouhl  suddenlv 
an<i  mystcrloii.sly  fll.s!ti)pear  In  tlio  gen- 
eral hody  of  .sound;  other.s  taat  would 
i'.s  suddenly  come  to  the  .suiface  when 
not  needed.  Certain  passoKe.s,  from  onri 
:>olnt  in  tho  hull  at  least,  seemed  to  con- 
si.<!t  mo.stly  of  the  blast.s  of  four  trum- 
"pt."!.  Such  (ffeot.s  do  not  contribute  'o 
iho  value  or  undorstanding  of  the  .syni- 
.ihony.  There  was  much  applause,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Danirosoh  made  tlie  play- 
ers bow  to  acknowledge  It. 

Kor  did  the  effect  of  Brahins'.s  con- 
"ert  as  it  was  heard  yesterday  contribute 
to  an  undor.standing  of  It.  This  was  a 
pity :  probably  mo.st  of  the  listen'.tr.'? 
knew  how  the  Fifth  Symphony  ouKht  to 
sound  and  heard  it  In  their  mlnd.-s.  if 
not  in  Ihoir  ear.s.  But  of  the  .several 
tliou.sand  In  the  ball  probably  few  knew 
how  Hrahnis's  concerto  ought  to  .sounri  : 
and  if  this  was  so.  they  were  ml.sled  bv 
what  they  heard.  T'je  work  is  one  tli.st 
needs  considerable  nursint,-  to  sound  well 
even  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  solo  Instru- 
ments do  ret  take  tlietr  )>la'^e  oroperly 
In  a  liall  of  much  size,  especially  wbeii 
pl.-iy<d  .in  the  middle  strings  and  the 
'eello  aIino.=t  throughout.  The  concerto 
.v>\ild  be  admirabl"  adapted  to  one  of 
Mr.    Damrosch's    concerts    in  Aeolian 

I, '.''ll. 

Needless  to  say  that  evervthing  was 
dene  for  it  that  could  be  done,  then  an  I 
there,  by  two  such  artists  as  Mes.srs. 
Heifetz  and  Cas.nls.  But  the  perform- 
ance was  hopele.ssly  ineffective,  exceut- 
ing  for  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  ■ 
vhich  i.T  not  an  accompaniment  and  is 
full  of  Its  own  beauties. 

"  The  Dainnation  of  Faust." 

In  the  evening  the  chorus  ended  Its 
work  in  the  festival  witii  a  performance 
e.f  Berlioz'.s  y  Damnation  of  Faust." 
There  was  a  historical  interest  In  tlie 
occasion,  foi-  it  commemorated  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  work  in  America.  This  was 
sung  by  the  Oratorio  Society  under  Dr. 
Leopold  Damrosch.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  over  it  in  those  days 
and  it  Impressed  the  public  deeply— so 
deeply  that  numerous  repetitions  of  the 
work  were  given.  There  liave  been 
fourteen  performances  bv  the  Oratorio 
since  it  was  first  heard.  Nor  will  it  bo 
forgotten  that  Mr.  Oonrled  and  Ham- 
merstein  both  brought  It  forward  as  a 
dramatic  production  in  the  Metropolitan 
and  Manhattan  O^era  Houses.  There- 
by its  was  found  that  the  "dramatic 
leg-end,"  as  Berlioz  styled  it,  has  suffi- 
cient dramatic  substance  for  a  stage 
:ierfomiance. 

Berlioz  worked  predy  freelv  with 
Goethe's,  ma.sterpiece,  and  did  what 
seemed  to  bim  best  and  likeliest  to 
produce  "  effect."  Thus,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  Faust  .should  be 
I  transported  to  Hungary  except  to  bring 
r,^  .    ^  ,,-T>,cnee«  vester-  brilliant   orchestral   version  he 

There  were  two  performances  j  cstei  already  made  of  the  "  RSkoczv  " 

lay  In  the  Oratorio  Society  s  niusic  rnarch.  But.  says  Berlioz,  why  not  have 
estlval  held  in  the  Seventy-first  Regi-  him  In  Hungary?   Nor  Is  there  any  spe- 

,     .  ^,      ,_    ,h„   afternoon    thel reason  why  Faust  should  sleep  on 

Tient   Armorj'.     m    the  afternoon   me ^1^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^    except  that 

program  was  devoted  to  Bacn,  Bee-  Mephlstopheles  should  summon  the 
thoven  and  BraJims,  and  itwas  distln-  fairies  to  a  waltz,  which  Berlioz  was 
mulshed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Bach  P-P-ed  to  writ^.^  Jhe^^^^^^^^ 

hoir  from  Bethlehem,  Fa.,  which  sang  g„erlte's  chamber, 
under  the  direction  of  lis  own  con-  But  the  more  truly  Faustlan  portions 
T>,.  T  vrert  Wolle  Thls  choir,  t*^^  music  are  fine  enough  to  keep 
ductor.  Dr.  J.  Fred.  W  olle.  ims  ciio.r  ^^^^  compo.sition  olive  without  these  ex- 
whlch  like  the  Oratorio  Society  has  tne  traneous  aids.  Most  of  the  finest  music 
interest  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  was  tbat  eBrlioz  wrote  is  in  "The  Damna- 


By  Richard  AWrich 

1^  It    /  £jrtn 


Two  rerforraances  In  -Music  Festival. 


u«„»  r^,-  r,nrt  in  the  con- t'°n  of  Faust.  >o  mucn  or  what  he 
brought  here  for  Its  part  m  tne  ^o" j  ^,5.^^.,,ere  wrote  is  empty,  turns(  Uke 
cert  and  entertained  during  its  stay  tn  pg^j  gea  fruit,  to  ashes  in  the  hand. 


So  much  of  what  he 


New  York  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  That  is  less  true  of  "  The  Damnation 
Schwab  who' has  done  the  same  sort]  of  Faust"  than  of  most  else  in  the 
of  thing  betorcr  ,    ^,  ,  Berlioz  catalogue. 

 "   TThe  scene  in  Auerbach  s  cellar  is  one 

that  has  the  breath  of  life  in  it.  Un- 
auallfied  admiration  cannot  be  given  to 
the  '  March  to  Hall."  but  several  of  the 
other  characters  are  strongly  effective. 
Some  of  the  songs  are  highly  character- 
comprised  tw<  i.stlc.  Mephistophejes's  "  Fler  "  song 
itlUe  will  and  serenade,  Merguerite' ji  "  King  of 
c'  or'.i  Thule."  and  more  besides.  The  Berllz 
_  chora  orchestration,  epoch  making  at  its  date.  ' 
flor'd  orctiestral  accompani  no  longer  seems  so  remarkable  as  it  j 
unaccompanied  choBjHes  once  did.  since  most  harrowing-  now  the  ' 
-..nH  the  chorus  ■  i 'um  Sancto  Spli~u  seeds,  are  growing  the  flowers.  But 
from  the  B  minor  ma.ss.  BeelhOve  there  is  still  a  dazzle  in  the  Hungarian 
was  I  f  orest  nted  by  bis  Fiith  Symphon  march  and  a  magic  in  the  fairy  music. 
Mr.l  B^ilmU  bv  tlie  concerto  lor  violl  Florence  Eastor  and  OrviUe  Harrold 
.f  rt  vioIln«llo  Op  iili  Pl«ye'^  ^  sang  the  parts  of  Marguerite  and  Faust 
iiui    *  "j;".',  ,    •        p         rasales  with  clear  enunciation    and  admirable 

.3a.sc!  .-.  Heiietz  and  ^^^^^^^f^^l^^i^  n<  stvle.     Another  singer  from  the  Metro- 
It  has  exceller  politan    company.    Leon  Rortnler,  was 
.    ,         ,   „  nr  tone  that  ws  the    Mephistophelcs.     Frederick  Fatten 

^""■^y  ^Ht  ^e?J^rn  Iv  Lt  not  alway.  was  the  Brander.  Mr.  Damrosch  con- 
yesterday  ,ff"<;™,^^tJ^"^„,';°^  Tousr  Inducted  this  second  of  the  day's  concerts 

good,   and   yet  SUCn   ■\^a"^s"'  ...it,,  ,,nfl-iE-e-inff-  yeal 

made  with  the  qualification  ihat   the;  '.Mth  unriagging  zeal, 
are  different  aconsticnl  effect-s  in  dil 
feivnt   parts  of   the   hall.     It  likewls; 
knows    its    Bach    thoroughly,  and 
there  were  sometimes  attacks  that  did 
ieem  firm,  they  can  reasonably  be 


The  well-known  appendage  of  tin 
Bach  Choir,  the  JVioravian  Trombon. 
Choir,  came  with  it,  and  as  tar  as  l 
could  carried  on  the  BeaiUhem  custon 
bv  playing  chorales  from  the  turrets  O 
tlie  armory  before  the  concert  began^ 

The    Bach  numbers 
choi'u;=os  liom  tno  cv.v 
us."  the  first  being  the  oiH-nlne 
of   tiie   cantata,   the  second 
with 

ment;  four 


The  singing  of  the 
unknown  in  New  york 


i£ 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

J I  (Jill  uatvimii'v  hKii 


■ '1  conipe  i.ii^ii;.  i..,  I'l.  \ei  ifli.".'  ■ 
trinity  of  B»-  Bach,  Beethoven  and 
Brahm»  -and  "apt  alliterntion's  artful 
aid"  had  further  Illustration  in  the  a«- 
iilgnment  of  the  choral  portion  of  the 
meeting  to  Bethlehem's  Bach  choir  and 
Bethlehem's  town  tromboniHts. 

The  visitors  provided  the  only  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  solemn  feBtivity, 
for  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  and 
Brahms's  concert  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello, the  latter  pleyed  by  Messrs. 
Heifetz  and  Casals,  under  the  circum- 
stances made  appeal  only  to  the  curi- 
osity of  the  unmusical  niulti^lo  and 
the  "spirit  aroused  by  the  gi^^tional 
element  in  the  affair. 

The  participation  of  the  trombona 
choir  seemed  to  attract  no  attention.  , 
The  players  blew   their   hymn  tunes 
practically  unheard   from   the  armory 
batllcments,  while  the  multitude  hur- 
ried  into   the   building,   unhecdful  of 
music  and  musicians,  as,  indeed,  it  had 
to  be,  for  the  portals   of  the  huge 
■building  were  not  designed   to  afford 
either  ingress  or  egress  to  thousands 
within   the   minutes  which  audiences 
usually  allow  themselves  to  get  into 
theaters  and  concert  rooms.  There  was 
neither  time   nor   inclination   to  give 
heed  to  the  ancient  institution  which 
he   Moravian   pioneers  brought  with 
hem    to    the    little    settlement  now 
urned  into    a  bristling,  thriving  city 
by  its  liteel  industries.  Yet  the  coming 
M  the  trombonists  to  New  York  de- 
I'serves  at  least  an  historical  note.  One 
of    the    interesting    features    of  the 
.Bethlehem  Bach  festivals,  when  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  music-lovers 
from  the  principal  musical  center.s  of 
the  country,  was  the  trombone  music, 
I  Which  almost  every  day  floated  down 
from  the  belfry  of  the  old  -Moravian  '  n 
!  church.    The  custom  came  fr^  Ge'- 
niany,  where  it  still  sutvivesc  though 
it  is  no  lonser  so  general  as  it  used  to 
te.  To  the  strangers  in  Bethlehem  ^t 
Was,  and  is.  only  a  curious  thing,  but 
to  the  members  of  the  Moravian  Unity 
the  tone  of  the  trombone  is  what  the 
call  of  the  muezzin  is  to  the  pious  Ma- 
hometan in  the  Orient. 

Part  of  Ancient  Ceremony 
That  and  more.    It  greets  the  sun 
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auVrbuted,''in""part  at  least,  to  the  sur 

''-^iitt'^'crncepUonrand"reldi^  two  concerts 'yesterday.  In 


The  Oratorio  Society's  festival  of; 
music  at  the  71st  Regiment  Armory 


hyniii,  by  ubolUlon  of  even  a  rhetoin  ii 
pause  between  the  lines.  To  us  t'l  - 
seemed  even  less  tolerable  than  itie 
German  custom  of  an  organ  interlude 
betw,ecn  the  lines.  How  firmly  the 
choir  can  stand  unon  its  feet  was  con- 
vincingly illustrated  in  the  "Cum 
.Sancto  Spirito,"  from  the  mass  in  B 
minor  which  brought  the  Bach  portion 
of  the  program  to  an  end.  It  was  sung 
in  n  carefully  deliberate  tempo,  how- 
ever. The  choir  gathered  a  generous 
guerdon  of  applause,  especially  after  it  ^ 
had  sung  the  hymn  with  closed  lips. 

An  Anniversary  Celebrated 

The  evening  concert  was  devoted  tu 
Btrlio-/i's  dramatic  legend  "The  Dam- 
nation of  Kaust,"  and  wa?  given,  so 
said  the  program,  "in  honor  of  tfie  far- 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  this  work  in  America  by  the 
Oratorio  and  Symphony  societies  of 
New  York,  conducted  by  Or.  Leopold 
Damrosch."  ' 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  fell  within 
nine  days  of  the  anniversary  of  the  ^ 
fifth  performance,  which  took  place  on 
April  2,  1880  The  first  performance 
was  at  ft  concert  of  the  -Symphony  So- 
ciety, the  Oratorio  Society  assisting, 
on  February  12  of  that  year.  Dr.  Dam- 
ro.sch  gave  three  performances  within 
a  fortnight  and  five  before  the  season 
of  1879- '80  came  to  a  close.  It  is  scarce- 
ly an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
never  before  had  been  such  a  sensa- 
tional stirring  of  the  musical  waters 
in  the  country  by  a  single  composition. 
We  cannot  recall  that  there  has  been 
a  parallel  since.  In  fact,  the  "Dam- 
nation of  Faust"  contributed  much  to 
the  habilitation  of  Dr.  Damrosch  in 
New  York  and  all  the  benefits  which 
ave  flowed  from  his  sojourn  and  that 
of  his  sons  since. 

It  took  "The  Damnation  of  Faust" 
more  than  thirty-four  years  to  reach 
a  performance  in  America,  yet  New 
York  was  only  nine  days  behind  Lon- 
ilon  in  hearing  it.  The  circumstance  is 
.singular  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
cultivation  of  Berlioz's  music  was  con- 
, ducted  with  something  like  enthusiasm 
^'in  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States 
as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;   but  when  New  Vork 


at  Easter,  buoys  up  the  solemn  canti-   was  waking  to  the  beauty  and  sipniti- 


cle  in  the  house  of  worship  (or  at  least 
did  so,  say,  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  | 
first  made  its  acquaintance),  proclaims 
the  death  of  members  of  the  commu- 
nity (even  telling  of  their  age,  sex  and 
domestic  state)  and  accompanies  them 
to  their  graves.  Since  1745,  when  the 
first  quartet  of  trombones  was  brought 
together  at  Bethlehem,  every  festal 
day  has  been  for  the  Moravians  -'a 
memorial  of  the  blowing  of  trumpets, 
a  holy  convocation,"  like  Yom  Terusn 
to  the  ancient  Israelites.  Trombones 
were  played  in  Bethlelftm  in  1754  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  George  II  and 
in  December,  1799,  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  Possibly  intelligence 
of  facts  like  these  might  have  stimu- 
lated interest  in  the  significant  ele- 
ments of  the  festive  solemnity,  but  the 
dissemination  of  intelligence  does  not 
i  seem  to  be  thought  essential  by  the 


cance  of  the  French  master's  over- 
tures and  symphonies,  "La  Damnation 
de  Faust"  was  still  unappreciated  in 
Paris,  where  its  first  performance,  of 
which  Berlioz  has  left  us  a  mournful 
record,  took  place  on  December  6, 
1846. 

The  work  aroused  no  interest  then, 


,  l,'i'„^,^,^^LT'deg°re?s  •  oT°shading.""^t  "em^  ciety  took  no  part,  unless  it  was  among 

1  Phr; 


festival  management.  If  the  listener! 
want  to  know  what  music  is  perform- 
ing they  must  buy  a  program  book; 
and  even  then  they  are  only  provider 
with  the  vocal  texts  in  part.  Ordinar; 
programs  there  are  none. 

In  one  instance  yesterday  the  pos 
session  of  a  book  of  words  would  have 
served  only  to  bewilder.     The  Bad 
choir  sang  a  chorus  from  the  churci 
cantata    "Bide    with    Us"    (Bleif  be 
Uns"),  composed  for  the  second  day  ol 
Easter  11736).    This  was  followed  b\ 
a  chorale  with  orchestra  from  the  same 
cK"tata,  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Then      came      four  unaccompanied 
chorales,  the  hymns  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  viz.:    "Wake  My  Heart,"  from 
"The  Ode  of  Morning";  one  from  the 
Christmas    cantata,    "How  Briglitly" 
Shines  the  Morning    Star";  another, 
"Glory  Now  to  Thee  Be  Given,"  from 
the  cantata  "Sleepers  Wake,  a  Voice  Is 
Calling,"  ajid  "World,  Farewell,"  from 
"0  Teach  Me."  All  of  these  pieces,  ex- 
cept the  last,  were  sung  effectively, 
though    in    the    sentimental  manner 
which  seems  to  us  destructive  of  their 
spirit  as  hymns  and  subversive  of  the 
character   of  Bach's   style.     The  last 
was  not  sung  at  all,  but  hummed  with 
languishing   diminuendos   and,  ri4a^- 
andos.    We  might  conceive  of  such  a 
performance  as  an  accojnpaniment  for 
a  love  scene  in  a  picture  play — never 
as  the  worshipful  utterance  of  a  pious 
congregation. 

liach,  with  all  hig  divine  tenderness, 
the  stoutest,  sturdiest,  sincerest,  most 
rugged  man  in  German  music,  pretty- 
fied  and  WoUefied  by  catchpenny  dy- 
namic and  other  effects'.  It  is  that  which 
Ion"-  ago  discouraged  a  host  of  mu- 
sicians who  hoped  that  Bethlehem 
might  become  a  center  from  which  love 
and  understanding  for  Bach's  music 
would  radiate.  As  it  is,  even  the  lofty 
enjoyment  afforded  by  the  choir's  tech- 
i,nical  proficiency  was  marred  yesterday 
ly  evidences  of  the  desire  to  catch  the 
ars  of  the  groundlings,  by  uncalled 
stress  laid  upon  harmony  voices 
(there  were  times  in  the  hymn  from 
"How  Brightly  Shines  the  Morning 
Star"  when  the  melody  was  scarcely 
audible)  by  erratic  changes  of  tempo 
and   in  the  case  of  the  last-mentioned 


1  although  the  dramatic  symphony 
I  "Romeo  et  Juliette'  had  been  acclaimed 
I  with  enthusiasism.  A  year  had  elapjed 
between  the  two  perform-nnces  and 
Berlioz  says  that  within  that  period 
the  Parisian  public  liad  made  incred- 
ible strides  in  indifference  to  every-  ' 
thing  related  to  literature  and  art. 
Besides,  the  Opera  Comique,  in  which 
the  concert  took  place,  was  unfashion- 
able, the  weather  was  bad,  he  had  no 
fashionable  singers  to  intrust  with 
the  part  of  Marguerite,  and  his  men 
singers,  Roger  and  Leon,  cou'd  be  heard 
any  day  in  the  same  house  and  were 
no  longer  in  vogue.  Therefore  the  con- 
cert-going people  stayed  at  home,  car- 
ing as  little  for  the  new  work  as  if  its 
composer  had  been  an  obscure  student 
at  the  Conservatoire. 

Choir  Is  Commended 
I  There  have  been  more  effective  per- 
formances of  the  work  among  the  four- 
Itcen  given  by  the  Oratorio  Society^ — 
more  effective  chiefly  because  given 
'under  proper  conditions.  Yet  there 
was  much  to  commend  in  the  singing 
of  the  choir,  which  was  not  so  numer- 
ous as  at  the  preceding  concerts.  By 
spreading  the  orchestra  across  the 
stage  the  homogeneity  of  its  tone  was 
destroyed  except  when  only  strings  and 
woodwinds  were  active. 

When    Mr.    Damrosch    loosed  h 
brazen  phalanx  and  pulsatile  batteric 
the  "Rakoczy  March"  the  din  wa 
terrific  on  the  east  side  of  the  roor. 
and  all  sense  of  balance  was  lost.  Bu 
the  audience  found  it  stupendously  ex 
hilarating  and  all  but  shouted  its  en- 
thusiasm.   The  solo  parts  were  finely 
Bung.  the  diction  of  Miss  Easton  and 
Mr.  Harrold  being  so  admirable  that 
scarcely  a  word  was  lost,  while  both 
Mr.   Rothier  in   the   part  of  Mephis- 
topheles  and  Mr.  Patton  as  Brander 
Hid  full  Justice  to  the  music.    The  au- 
Idience  was  the  smallest  of  the  week. 

Changes  in  the  program,  which 
have  marked  every  concert  except  that 
of  yesterday  afternoon,  will  again  be 
found  in  the  final  concert  this  after- 
noon. Mme.  Tetrazzini  will  not  sing. 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink  will  take  her 
place,  and  her  numbers  will  be  her  old 
battle  horse  from  Mozart's  "Titus"  and 
a  group  of  songs.  Instead  of  the  "In- 
flammatus"  from  Rossini's  "Stabat 
Mater"  the  chorus  will  repeat  "Laud  Ye 
His  Name,"  which  was  one  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Rachmaninoff  evening. 

iVlies  ivonne  de  Tro-ille  Gives 
A  Recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 

Miss  Yvonne  de  Treville,  coloratura 
soprano,  gave  a  costum«  recital  at 
Aeolian  Ball  last  night.  Charmingly 
attired,  she  sang  songs  of  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies in  a  fragile,  yet  sympathetic 
voice  and  with  a  clearness  of  «nuncia- 


"d   Insufficiently  mo- 
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tion  that  cr.liaiiced  the  pleasant  impres- 
sion left  by  each  sons'.  Miss  Ruth 
Lowther  Kernner,  a  capable  violinist,' 
adiW  variety  to  the  occasion  by  her 
playing  of  pieces  by  Tartini,  Vieux- 
temps,  Kreisler  and  other  composers. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


Harold  Bauer's  Keoital. 
,  AIn  the  program  of  his  seconti  planoj 
iifecital,  which  was  lars«ly  attended 
3?esterda.v  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
Harold  Bauer  followed  '  the  prevailing 
fafihion  among  the  great  for  an^ 
abundance  of  Jlghter  things.  Mr. 
Bauer's  selection  of  th€Sf.  however,  was 
more  mu.sical  and  more  significant  than 
some  other  selections.  He  began  with' 
iBrahms'a  sonata  in  i"  minor,  which  he 
I  played  in  a  peculiarly  robust,  poetic 
'and  Individual  style,  finding  a  largei 
I  utterance  for  tlie  first  movement  espe- 
cially, and  some  exquisite  tonal  effects 
in  the  andante  and  the  "retrospect" 
tliat  '  follows  the  scherzo  (allegro 
enf.rgico),  thoug^h  not  noted  on  the  pro- 
gram. Sotme  charming  old  pieces  fol- 
lowed, harpsichord  pieces  by  Rameau. 
Coupcrin  and  Leonardo  Leo  ;  the  "  new  " 
gavotte  attributed  to  Beethoven  i-e- 
ccntly  played  at  a  concert  of  the 
Beethoven  .'Association  in  the  original 
form  for  four  hand.^  by  Mr.  Bauer  and 
Mme.  Samaroff,  which  he  himself  ar- 
ranged for  a  solo,  and  a  "  Caprlccio  "  by 
Johann  Sohobert.  of  insinuating  grace. 
Sohobcrt  was  a  Carman  in  Paris  when 
the  boy  Mozart  visited  that  town ;  and 
either  the  boy  or  his  father  thought  so 
much  of  him  and  liis  music  that  they 
published  as  Mozart's  first  foyr  piano 
concertos  four  reworklngs  of  .sonatas  by 
Schoberl.  And  then  the  father  Mozart 
wrot«  severely  and  unfavorably  about 
him  In  his  letters  home,  though  Wolf- 
gung  took  a  different  tone. 

Mr.  Bauer  played  in  a  manner  char- 
acteristic of  the  Polish  dance  three 
mazurkas  by  Chopin,  the  fir!=t  two  of 
which  are  "  without  ending,"  that  is. 
were  supposed  to  be  repeated  indefi- 
nitely according  to  the  needs  of  the 
dancer.s.  Only  the  first,  however,  is 
"  dansant,"  and  is  decidedly  so.  Mr. 
Bauer  ended  it  amusingly  by  letting  it 
fade  away  to  nothing.  The  A  flat  im- 
promptu and  the  Polonaise  Fantalsle, 
op  61,  In  which  there  is  much  fancy 
and  little  of  the  pomp  and  movement 
of  Uie  statelv  aristocratic  dance,  and 
which  Mr,  Baupr  played  with  a  deeply 
penetrating  imagination,  followed. 

He  closed  with  a  modern  group  com- 
prising his  own  airangement  of  a  pas- 
torale by  Ceeai-  Franck  originally 
meant  for  the  organ,  and  pieces  by 
Liszt.  Laparra,  Debussy  and  Ravel,  the 
last  being  represented  by  his  "  Ondlne, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Bauer.  There  was 
throughout  the  recital  much  applause 
'  for  the  player. 


By 


H.  L.  Krehbiel 

  (^iiiii'i  I  ifliD'  I  III  If  iiiilili'iiii 


Raft* 

The   Oratorio   Society's   festival  o 
music  at  the  71st  Regiment  Armor 
came  to  an  end  yesterday  afternoo 
with  a  concert  which  differed  from  th 
ordinary    Sunday    "popular"   only  ii 
the  fact  tliiic  the  ch.iMJ.s  was  on  hani 
and  after  openinc  thr  affair  with  "Th( 
Star   Spangled   Banner"   repeated  thi 
line  hymn  "Laud  Ve  His  Name,"  whicl 
mrrked  high  water  a:  'ih?  Rachmaninoll 
concert      last      Wednesday  evening 
This  was  to  compeiuate  for  the  lois 
from  th«  scheme  as  orig-inaWy  plaiineci 
of  the  "Inflammatus"  from  Rossini's 
"Stabat     Mat=r,"     lor    which  Wme 
Tetrazzini  was  to  liave  sung  the  solo 
Mma.    Schumann-Hcirik,    who  was  the 
substitute,  sang  the  scena  (recitative 
and    rondo^     "Ecco  il  Punto"  from 


ArtUta  im  Two  Couoertc.  | 

Miss  Rosa  Ralsa  and  Olacomo  Rimini  I 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  and 
Winifred  Byrd,  pianist,  were  heard  in  a 
concert  at  the  Hippodrome  last  night. 
The  progi-amme  Included  operatic  airs 
of  Mozart  and  Verdi  and  Russian  and 
American  songs,  with  Frank  Bibbs 
"Rondel  of  Spring'  for  mezfio  soprano; 
the  "Largo  al  Factolum,"  from  The 
Barber  of  Seville."  for  barytone;  a  duet 
for  both  singers  from  Verdi's  Luisa 
Miller,"  and  for  piano,  Liszt's  Dance 
of  the  Gnomes"  and  his  "Saint  Francis 
Walking  on  the  Waves."  The  aud  ence 
was  large  and  tliere  was  much  applause 
for  each  soloist. 

Mme  Christine  Langerthan,  soprano  , 
Orvllle  Harroia,  tenor  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  and  Samuel  Gardner,  violm- 
i<!t  were  heard  In  a  concert  at  Carnegie 
all  last  night.  There  were  = 
and  ■■ 


jjrovips  of 
fair  sized 


Mozart's  "La    Clemenza   di   Tito,"  inJ 

place  of  the  air  from  "Les  Pecheuvs  solos  for  each  artist,  —  r-^cmri 
di  Perles,''  and  a  group  of  six  songs'  audieH'ce  gave  much  applause,  coeuraao 
in  place  of  the  air  from  "La  Perle  du!  bos  was  the  acco'^P^"'^^,.  "^"t^^nr  and 
Bresil."  !  prano,  Harry  Gilbert  for  the  tenor  and 

The    audience   greeted    Mme.    Schu-|  Josef  Adler  for  the  vlollmst. 

mann-Heink  enthusiastically,  and  if  it'   —  T'wi 

deplored  the  absence  of  the  tonal  pearls;      nammersteln  Memorial  Flan, 
which    Mme.    Tetrazzini    would    have  w,mmerstein  yesterday 


scattered  had  she  been  present,  did  not  j^„';^p„nceT^that"8he'"'had  decided  that 
lack  of  beauty,  taste  and  style  whicl^  the  --ori^Mo^he^  "  haU 


deplore,  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 


mai-ked  the  singing  of  Mozart's  music. 
Miss  Hoffman  at  Piano 

The  songs  which  Mme.  Schumann^ 
Heink  sang  to  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment were  "When  Two  Lovers  Art' 
Parted,"  by  Secchi,  and  "The  Homd 
Road,"  by  John  Aiden  Carpenter;  "Havij 
You  Seen  Him  in  France?"  by  Ware 
Stephens;  "Taps,"  arranged  by  Paster^ 
nack;    ''An  Indian  Love  Song,"  by  Lieur' 


ly  oi  inL  i  olK-soii^'a  \.'\\\  tilling  ef- 
fect. The  fresh,  v/arm  voices  of  the 
young  women  gave  forth  a  charming 
qu'ality  of  tone,  and  their  enunciatioij 
was  commendably  clear.  j 

Metropolitan  Upera 

"L'Oracolo"  and  "I  Pagliacci"  are 
both  short  operas  and  both  were  sung 
last  night  at  the  MetropoHta.n,  with  j 
Scottl  as  the  special  magnet  of  the 
first,  Caruso  of  the  second.  Shorter 
still  were  the  operatic  offerings  of  the! 
afternoon,  consisting  of  selections  from 
"Forza  del  Destino."  "Rigoletto." 
"Tosca"  and  "Samson  et  Dalila."  Far- 
rar.  Ponselle,  Barrientos.  Martinelli 
and  Scotti  were  among  the  singers  for 
the  third.  Both  performances  were 
heard  by  crowded  audiences. 

YVETTE  GUILBERT  IN 
ST.  AGATHA  BENEFIT 


take  tlie  form  <yt  two  musical  fellow- 
-hlps    in    the    American    Academy  in. 


Rome  This  will  necessitate  the  raising 
of  a  fund  of  JIOO.OOO  and  this  is  to  be 
accomplL^hed  'by  the  giving  of  concerts 
and  other  entertainments,  the  first  of 
which  will  be  that  in  the  Hippodrome 
on  May  2.  Mrs.  Hammerstein's  cam- 
paign Is  to  be  made  part  of  that  of  the 
Academy  to  obtain  an  endowment  fund 
ance  (the  violin  obbligato  played  cy  „f  ^  million  dollars.  ,/ 

Nipa  Fletcher),  and  Avditi's  -Bolero.':  _  

Katherine  Hoffman  played  the  accom  ' 


paniments.  The  concluding  number  ofi 
the  program  was  the  last  movementi 
frcm  Haydn's  "Farewell''^  Sytnphony, 
during  the  performance  of  which  thej 
players  gradually  e.xtinguished  theirj 
lights  and  departed,  leaving  at  the  lastj 
Walter  Damrosch  in  his  ^' 


Other  concerts  Drarr  Well. 


Emily  Gresser,  V:olinist,  and  Ed-  | 
mond  Rickett  Assist  in  Bilt-  | 
more  Program.  ^ 

With  Yvette  Guilhert  as  the  fefltiire  | 
attraftion  and  Emily  (ires.'ier,  Tiolmist.  , 
and  Edmond  Uicett.  pianist,  as  assistiu„' 
artists,  the  performance  for  the  benefit  j 
of  the"  St.  Agatha  Endowment  Fund-Jil  J 
the  Biltmore  last  evenins  proved  both  ) 
an    artistic    and    financial    success.    A  i 
splendiil  audience  i-ep.-csentative  of  ths 
educational   .'ind   artistic   professions  in 
New  York  crowded  the   heHutiful  audi-  I 
torium  and  expressed  the  highest  satis- 
1  faction    mth    the   performance.     Mme.  i 
Guilhert  sang  bnUades  and  chansons  of; 
Uhe  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  aud  ; 

and  some  modern 


Charlotte  Lund  in  the  aftc^oon  atjiej^-tu^^^enn^^ 
the  Princess  Theatre  conviuced  a  „nd  musical  arrangements  by 

audience  that  her  fine  voice  and  high  q  Ferrari, 
ngattheiastj  attainments  have  lost  none  of  1    Mis.s  Gresser  p  ayedjhe  voljn  compo 

   ,      ^    ,    glory-  thougl'l  Xi^cstimable  values  on  account  of  her! s^^^^^         of  C-orelli. 

not  alone,  for  hundreds  of  choristerii  ,,"^'l,t  absence  from  tiie  concert  stage, 
shared  the  stage  with  him  l?^   nroeram  included  numbers  by  Gnog, 

Artistically  the  festival  literally  and   S^^„PI°^  Tinndelli.    Duparc.  Debussy. 

a  can-   iJ"^^'^' pgj^dilhe,  Bmberg,  Kramer  and 


Rinisky-Korsakoff. 
Tschaikovsky-.Xupr  and  a  lovely  classic 
dance  arranged  for  the  violin  by  herself. 
She  played  Rosario  Sealero's  "Neapoli- 
tan Dance,"  from  the  manuscript. 


„    _  Debussy 

metaphorically  had  gone  out  like  a  can-  i}^°^^r^' paj'^Vlhe,"  Bmberg,  Kra^    .    ,  ,       ,  ,. 

die  in  the  wind,  but  |;here  was  an  after-      ^""^f'^/url"  „    '  «t  extensive  list  and  of  nrrang?ment  hy  Sam  1'  ranko  of  Mozart  s 

mcth    of    enthusias-tic    d^emonstration.  '"'i^y  ">f";{.;:  w  none  too  long  or  too '''Pantomime."  and  the  Hungana 

The    multitude    cheered.    The    singers  ^reat  mverM  y.^^^  ^^^^^^ 

showered  the  conductor  with  flowers.  ^"^^I?,"®" 

A  wreath  was  placed  in  his  hands,  ^-uaience.  .  g^me  theatre 

Mme.  Schulnann-Heink  joined  her  voice  V'^  chcesewright.  pianist,  delivered 

with  a  thousand  other  voices  in  sing-:  ^rtant  and  well-rouudcd  concert 


The  festival  of  the  Oratorio  Society 
I  came  to  a   close  at  the  Seventy-first 
!  Regiment  Armory  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  a  popular  programme  was  offered. 
The  occoslon  further  served  as  a  fare- 
well to  Mr.  Damrosch  and  the  New  York 
I  Symphony  Orchestra  before  their  coming 
European  tour.    Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzini 
was  to  have  been  the  soloist,  but  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  between  herself 
and    the    monagement    concerning  re- 
hearsals she  did  not  sing.  Her  place  was 
filled   by   Mme.    Ernestine  Schumann- 
Ilelnk,  who  sang  first  one  of  her  most 
familiar  numbers.  the"Vitellla"  air  from 
.Mozart's  "Titus,"  and  ako  a  group  of 
.songs,  with  piano  accompaniment  played 
by  Katherine  Hoffman.    To  this  group 
she  added  an  encore.  She  sang  with  her 
old  time  fer\'or  and  splendid  dramatic 
feeling,   if  with   somewhat    less  vocal 
powi  r.   She  was  very  warmly  greeted  at 
.ho  start  and  the  applause  after  her 
numbers  was  great. 
I     The  chorus  was  heard  with  the  or- 
'  chestra  in  the  national  anthem,  which 
opened  the  programme,  and  in  the  fine 
motet,  "Tvaud  Ye  the  Name  of  the  Lord,"  , 
which  had  been  so  much  liked  on  thp  ' 
Rachmaninov  evening.    Tlie  orchestra'?  J 
numbers  were  Wagner's  "Rlenzl"  over-' 
ture,  "The  Gyi>sy,"  "Scotch  Idyl"  and 
"Irish  Glgue"  from  Saint-Saens's  Henry 
VIII.  music,  the  two  allegro  movements 
from  Tschaikovskj-'s  "Pathetique"  sym- 
phony and  the    last    movement    from  .' 
Haydn's   "Farewell"   symphony,  in   the  ( 
course  of  w^iich  one  player  after  another^ 
blew  out  the  candle  on  his  desk  and  left 
tho  stage,  the  conductor  finally  being  the  j 
only  member  of  the  orchestra  left.  Then,  ; 
after  much  applause,  the  chorus  and 
Mme.     Schumann-Heink     siang  "Auld 
hang  Byne,"  the  women  of  the  chorus 
threw  flowers  to  Mr.  Damrosch,  and  he 
was  presented  with  a  laurel  wreath. 
\   At  the  end  of  this  oration  Mr.  Dam- 
Vosch  made  quite  a  long  speech,  in  which 
said  ttiat  from  the  attendance  at  this 
Vtivai  he  was  convinced  that  the  love 
or  choral  music  among  the  people  is  not 
dead.  and.  although  some  have  not  ap- 
,  proved  of  giving  certain  musical  works 
'  in  so  vast  a  space  as  where  this  festival 
has  been  held;  still  he  believed  there  are  , 
.  it  times  different  and  feasible  ways  by 
which  such  works  may  be  brought  to  a 
great  piiblic  hearing. 


mg  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  Mr.  Dam-; 
rosch  made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  audiences  of  the  week 
had  demonstrated  that  the  love  of  choral 
music  was  not  dead  in  New  York,  and; 
in  reply  to  the  critics  who  had  inti-j 
mated   that  some   of  the  music  hadi 
j  failed  of  an  artistic  purpose  because  of 
the   immensity   of   the   festival   room  , 
argued  that  under  certain  conditions! 
1  good  might  flow  from  such  perform-' 
ances.   This  was  the  signiiicance  of  his 
argument,  not  its  words.    And  in  an  ! 
ecstatic  mood  the  crowd  dispersed. 
Two  Other  Concerts 
In  the  evening  there  were  concerts  of  ; 
almost  festival  dimensions  at  the  Hip-  i 
podrome  and  the   Metropolitan   Opera  i 
House,  which   differed  from   the   71st  { 
Regiment  affair^nly  in  the  character  of  , 
their  offerings.  1 

At  the  Hippodrome  the  chief  attraa^ 
tion  was  Miss   Rosa  Raisa,  who  also 
sang  a  Mozart  air  and  sang  it  quite  as  ] 
inartistically  as  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  j 
The  air  was  "De  vieni  non  tardar,"  from 
"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro."    It  was  the  first! 
of  a  group  of  three  classic  airs  which 
the  singer  reeled  off  in  a  singularly 
short-breathed  fashion  and  with  aston- 
ishing disregard  of  musical  taste  and 
sentiment. 

Tho  other  two  were  Buononini's  "Per 
la   Gloria   d'Adorarvi"  and  Durante's 
"Danza  Fanciulla."   Mr.  Rimini,  asso- 
ciated with  Miss  Raisa  in  the  Chicago  j 
Opera  Company  as  well  as  the  concert,  I 
sang  "Largo  al  Factotum,"  from  Ros-  | 
sini's    "Barbieru,"    and    as    he  sang 
louder  than  the  lady  he  was  rewarded 
with  louder  applause.    It  became  cvi- 


program  assisted  by  Carne  Bridewell, 
J^ontralto,  and  Nicola  Thomas,  the  youth- 
ful Aucr  pupil  who  has  already  won  en- 
during fame  in  Europe  and  America  a.s 
Arising  ^-iolin  virtuoso.  Debussy  ruled 
the  program,  which  included  a.  Sonata 
^or  V  olln  with  piano,  solos  for  piano  and 
all  by  the  great  French  impres- 


for 
songs 
gionist. 
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dent  now  that  dynamics  were  to  be  the 
measure  of  success  with  the  audience, 
which  had  also  disclosed  an  insatiable 
appetite  when  Miss  Winifred  Byrd  ; 
began  the  concert  with  some  pianoforte  i 
solos;  30  when  Miss  Raisa  opened  the 
floodgates  of  fier  amazing  voice  fully 
in  "Tacia  la  potta  nloci-*!*"  ' 

the  hall  of  military  evolutions  in  the 
afternoon  was  fairly  equalled.  • 

The  two  singers  brought  the  first 
part  of  the  program  to  a  close  with  the 
duet  "La  ci  darem  la  mano"  from  MoH 
zart's  "Don  Giovanni,"  in  which  the 
barytone  stubbornly  and  consistently, 
refused  to  show  rp<rard  for  the  pitch 
in  wl-.ich  the  soprano  was  singing  and 
the  pianoforte  playing. 

There  was  no  orchestral  music  at, 
this  concert,  but  there  was  at  the. 
twenty-first  Sunday  concert  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  also 
some  violin  playing  by  Mischa  Elman 
which  nlcased  the  audience  mightily. 
The  sinsers  were  Miss  Rosalie  Miller 
and  Clarence  Whitehill. 


s.  Elsa  Hunter 


There  were  two  concerts  at  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday.  In  the  afternoon  Mrs. 
Elsa  Alves  Hunter,  soprano,  gave  an 
unusually  interesting  recital.  Her 
voice,  although  intelligently  controlled, 
was  not  always  large  enough  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  made  upon  it 
by  certain  songs,  but  in  her  frail  per- 
sonality the  singer  embodied  a  minia- 
ture reflection  of  those  interpretative 
powers  proudly  possessed  by  such 
lieder  singers  as  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt 
and  Mme.  Julia  Gulp. 

It  was  20od  to  hear  Brahms's  "0 
Death  Is  Like  a  Cooling  Night,"  "The 
Smith,"  "On  Sunday  Morning"  and  the 
beautiful     songs     by     Hugo  Wolf 
"Wouldst  Thou  Behold  Thy  Love  Sadly 
Lyin""  and  "Song  to  Spring,"  all  very 
fairly   done   into   English   by  v-yious  ji 
translators  and  exceptionally  well  in-  | 
terpreted  by  Mrs.  Hunter.    Other  nu/.i-  i 
bers  to  which  she  did  full  justice  were 
Dr    Arne's  "Where  the   Bee   Sucks,  |; 
Bach's  "Come,  Sweet  Death,"  Handel's  t 
"Oh    Had  I  Jubal's  Lyre,"  and  lighter 
songs  by  Fourdrain,  Ganz  and  Howard 
Brockway.    Mrs.  Hunter  was  fortunate  ; 
in  having  Coenraad  V.  Bos  as  her  ac-  j 
companist.  "  ,  ! 

In  the  evening  the  Sch-umann  Club,  j 
conducted  by  Percy  Rector  Stephens, 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  devoting  r 
the  entire  program  to  folksongs,  en-  i 
listing  the  aid  of  clever  Miss  Loraine  i 
Wyman,  an  expert  in  this  field,  to  as-  ; 
sure  the.  success  of  the  undertaking.  ; 
The  concert   was   a  genuine  mu.sicsl  ; 
treat.     There  were  folksongs  of  Bel- 
gium, French    Canada,   Brittany,  Ar- 
menia and  England,  besides  three  Ken- 
tucky mountriin  ballads,  "Pretty  Pol- 
ly "   "The    Nightingale"   and     Noah  s 
Ark"  arranired  by  Howard  Brockway 
and  sung  bv  Miss  Wyman.    'The  choral 
numbers   had    been    skillfully  harmo- 
nized and  arranged  for  women  s  voices 
by  Deems  Taylor. 

"Bonjour,  ,Iolie  Bergere,"  "Blanche, 
Comme  la  Neige,"  and  "Le  Vieux 
Mai-i  "  French-Canadian  folksongs,  also 
part  of  Miss  Wyman's  contribution  to 
the  program,  were  collected  in  Canada| 
by  Miss  Wyman  and  Marius  Barbeaui 
during  the  summer  of  1918.    -  .  I 


^  The' matncc  embraced  the  second 
act  of  V-rdi's  "La  Foiza  del  Des- 
tino," with  Rosa  Ponselle  as  Leon- 
ora .To.«p  IMardones  as  the  Abbot, 
Poiiiphilo  :\ralatesta  as  Father  Mel- 
itonc.  and  Genaro  Papi.  at  the 
bHtnii:  thethird  act  of  "Rigoletto, 
under  the  direction  of  Roberto  Mor- 
Hiizone,  with  Maria  Barrientos  as 
(;Ud#.  Giuseppe  de  Luca  as  the 
hunchback  jester,  and  Oryille  Har- 
old as  the  Duke:  the  stirring  second 
act  of  "Tosca."  conducted  also  ny 
Moranzoni,  with  Miss  Geraldine  Far- 
rar  in  thetitle  role,  Antonio  Scotti 
as  Scarpia.  and  Martinelli  as  Cay- 
aradossi:  and  the  big  diorcographic 
scene  from  the  last  act  of  'Samson 
et  Delila,"  with  Lilyan  Ogden  as 
the  prima  ballerina  and  the  honor- 
able Albert  Wolff  at  the  helm- 

"L'Oracola"  and  "Pagliacci '  re- 
ceived their  final  repetition  m  the 
evening.   " 

Henry  T.  Flnck 


A  Recital  in  Costume  j 

Yvonne  de  Tl•e^-ille.  the  charming' 
American  coloratura  soprano,  has  m- 
'  vented  a  new  form  of  chronological 
'  recital.  On  Saturday  night  at  Aeolian 
Hall  she  appeared  in  songs— and  cos- 
tumes-of  three  different  centuries^ 
Miss  Ruth  Kemper,  a  promising  ana 
talented  young  violinist,  assisted  her. 
Moreover,  Miss  de  Tr6ville  appeared 
as  a  performer  on  the  harp,  playmg 
her  own  accompaniments     foi  t^^" 

r''°The'  programme  was  extrennely  vvell 
'  chosen  and  offered  interesting  ex- 
iamples  of  the  ai  t  of  the^  eig^iteenth 
'  nineteenth  and    twentieth  cen-™- 

,ln  the  first     group    .W'?^  ^^^P.  ^iss 
played  a  sonata"  by  Tartine,  while  Miss 

de  TBeville  sang  an  old 
'"C'est  Mon  Ami.'-a.rangecl  ta>  Bam^ 
hrid^'e   frisf.    "L'Amour  est  un 
fant"  Tiompeur,"  by  Martini,  and  a 
song  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  the  fir.si 
American  composer. 

Like  some  other  angers  vvho  hav^ 

less  srroup.    ^v^ard  M^cl^ 

lovely  quality  of  i^in^  was  -"t 

necessities.  Miss  ^e  '^r6^'1lle  ^^^^ 

her  best.  The  7' =«**|p%,.e^ sing- 
heard  to  better  ^^"-^^f^.-J-  from 

herself  Into  voice. 


cold. 


progressed  she  sang  ^  'e  also  in 

^he.was  Partiru  av  y  <^  .i0J«W 
an.  encore,    a   l.iu^lmi-    ...  . 


.fho  wliule  uudioiuc  lauKliftl 

f)ip,r  flna.!  group  werp  songrs  by 
'  Wolff.  '  a  "iPrldrp  Normand*"," 
made  »  very  fmvoratVIe  im- 
mn:  an  attraoUve  "Drpam  Roiik" 
audp  Warford.  with  harp,  violin, 
piano  accompaniment:  WaltPr 
fpr'.s  "ThP  K^ltprlnp  Dusk. 
1  Js  a  uliort  and  poigna.nt  drama. 

PrlmMLvera  d'Or,"  a  brilliant, 
unoff    sdfl^  .  arranged    by  L* 


■MLb  GIBBONS  HUNEKER 


LAST  BEETHOVEN  CONCERT. 

Tlic  sixtli  arid  lasil  concert  of  the 
leethoven    Associat  lop  —  siniguilarly 
■i;ir:-t hctic  title — whlcli  took  plocc  ill 
a  Haiti  last  nlsrht,  was  a  notaiblft 
•  even!,  Inasmuch  aos  tho  pro- 
•  lu   was  a.   beautifuil   one  and 
uHy  interpreted.    For  once  tho 
T  up  of  ibui'ied  boneS,  disjecta 
'.a  and  insis-nll^ca.nt  coniposi- 
ins  o{  tlie  mighty  Beethovp.n  was 
iiitted  aad  inateud  we  hear'd  three 
isterpiei^es   in   miinialure:     the  D 
Jo:'    trio.    opus.    70,    for  violin, 
olincello  and  piano;   the  G  m'l,jjor 
iiatii  lor  piano  and  'cello,  opus.  5, 
'd   the  loxely   quintet  /or  strings, 
■itz  ICi-eislcr.  violin — la  it  necessarj- 
tmyV — ilana  Letz,  viOJin;  Edouard 
reiintr,  viola,  and  our  old  friend  and 
ilued  (irtist.  tormerly  the  viola  of 
e  Kneis€l  (luartct,  Louis  Bvecenski, 
ola:    Willcjti  NViilleke,  'cello;  with 
arold   Bauer  at   the  keu^oard.  A 
ntarkable  gTouping. 
As  happy  countries  have  no  history, 
is  It  Y'"''  """'^  "  gpneral  per- 
riaance  h'  last  night'^5  programme. 
i«  P  major  Trio,  which  used  to  be 
lown  as  the  "glliost"— possibly  be- 
use   of  w^Mivsc   spiritual   larg-o,  in 
ikh  the  soul  o-f  the  composer  is  set 
e  from  earthly  interests  and  flies' 
ti'yo    wings    of   his  !.maglna,tion. 
lere  is  in  this  nvvem^nt  moments 
awe  and  myst^'ry. 
The  life  mystic  is  foi-eshadowed  in 
^3o<Js  that  cut  aeroKs.the  disson- 
oes  <)£  daily  strife  and  pettinciis  as 
a  prow  of  a  ship  cleaves  the  fog 
a  Rwinis  into  sunshine.    The  work 
is  eIo<iuently    rcaad  Iby  lt*-eisler, 
illeko  and  Bauer.    Mr.  Willeke  and 
.13.1  ucr  in  t'^p  f.xrtitHar  'cello  and 
lo  sonata,  .-ichioved  distinction  and 
«sc.  while  tor  lovers  of  pure  en- 
*l})p    the    quintet'   fulfilled  tlipir 
Barest  hopes.    Tho  tender  tintaibula-  ■ 
•via  of  the  piano,  even  when  sound- 
'!by  Harold  Biiuer's  vi-olin  touch, 
s    sanwlimes    inti-uderg    in  that 
Jred  domain   of  string-  m'usic.  It 
,»  .T^moaioraMe  pprforniaiice  and  in 
S  iirtp  the  season  of  tiie  Beethoven 
s<  ■    ended  mo.'^t  au^piciwisll.' 

0I>  1.\-1;L.L.,  once  an  important 
member  of  Milton  and  Sargent 
l)orn's  Century  Opera.  Company, 
ive  a  song-  recital  yesterday  after- 
)0n  in  Aeolian  Hall  with  the  dis- 
gruished  sprvicps  Of  Richard 
agenian  at  her  disposal. 
She  sang  pleasingly,  if  not  in- 
lirlngly,  in  Italian,  French  and 
nglish. 

The  Beethoven  Association  brought 
5  series  of  concerts  to  a  close  last 
ght  in  Aeolian  Hall  with  a  pro- 
^amme  devoted  entirely  to  cham- 
!r  music  and  played  by  an  a^ere- 
ition  ot  musicians  which  included 
>  les.<i  brilliant  a  violinist  than 
rit7,  Krelsler.  and  no  less  famous 
pl,Tni?t  than  Harold  Bauer. 
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tare."  1. 
\i>rwaivr. 
I'lilz  Krtlsler  thon  played  the  i'. 
njor  coneerto  by  Baoh,  and  while  he 
Howod  some  fatigue",  the  out' otne  oi 
Tuesday    evening's    Beetihovon  con- 
( .-rt,  he  fiddled  like  an  angel  without 
wings.  Th-:  slow  movement  was  celes- 
tial hi  <  ol(u-  and  charm  and  eloquence. 
We  wlshfd  that  the  Bethle-hcm  Choir 
and  itfl  leader  could  have  been  prPflent 
to  hear  litis  interpretation  of  Batili  ; 
wii.hout  insincere,  catchpenny  effeKita.  \ 
without  the  linear  detiign  o)  Biiclv—  ^ 
the  longe.<;t  lino  In  musical  literature- 
bfting  teased,  distorted  and  Hl>*vered. 
Its  Clothic   cTci'oliations  were  tniCP«J 
by  *ho  Bure  hand  ot  this  violin  g«nlua 
Frit/,   Krelsler.     However.   hiB  tone 

was  ratthcr  hard  thwilfh  brilliant  In  1 
the  first  movement,  and  there  •wan  a  ; 
tinv    slip    in    his    intonation    ■wnicn  i 
jivurit  iiu-ve  frozon  the  sculp.s  of  a  halt- 
hundred  violinlsl.s  present,  all  out  for 
tho  Kreisler  scalp,  ever  a  .hopeless 
hunt.    The  evening  closed  with  B^t- 
1  hoven's    Pastoral     syin<>hony.  Bo- 
I  danzky  and  Kreisler  were  applauded 
to  the  echo.  A  few-more  concerts  like 
I  this  and  the  la-st  Beethoveti  Associa- 
tion   (sounds   like  a  life  insurance 
comp.any!)  concert,  and  wo  8h;Ul  re- 
sret  tlie  closing  of  the  present  niusi- 
!,  cal  sea.son  as  premature,    """-ra^  for 
!'  \rtur  Bodanzky  and  the  newly  iwiined 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
i  iud--lng  from  the  prospectus.  Is  to 
i  p  ay  before  breakfast  and  till  after 
midnight    every   twenty-four  hours 

'i  next  se;iiJon.     

I  ■ 

!  I  By  Richard  AWrich 


The  New  Symphony's  I-ast  C;oncert». 

The  New  Symphony  Orche.stra  is  bring-  j ; 
ing  to  a  close  its  season  and  its  exist- i 
ence  under  its  present ,  name.  It  will, 
.itart  next  season  as  the  National  Sym-  I 
phony  Orchestra.  Us  last  evening  con-  i 
cert  was  given  yesterday  in  Carnegie  . 
Hall,  to  be  repeated  tomorrow  after-  | 
noon.  The  program  comprised  Pergo-  i 
lesi's  Concertino  in  P  minor  for  string  ; 
orchestra,  airanged  by  Sa.m  Franko;i 
Bach's  violin  concerto  in  E,  played  by  i 
Fritz  Kreisler.  and  Beethoven's  "  Pas-  | 
toral  "  symphony.  *  ■ 

'  Mr.  Franko  s  editing  of  Pergolesl's  con-  | 
oertino  has  doubtless  boen  in  the  way  of 
making  it  "practical"  on  the  modern 
concert  platform,    as  it  stands  now,  it  i 
is  an  impressive  piece  of  P'-f :plassical 
mu.'^lc;  music  of  essential  no'"l'ty  and  I 
dignity,  dealing  not  in  eighteenth  cen- 
tufy  foVmula.s  but  In  substance  and  ex-  i 
pression.     The  strings  of  the  o', ^hesti  a  , 
plaved  it  with  sonority  and  with  finish 
Sf  bhrasing.  it  not  with  all  the  mello^- . 
ness   and   transparent    beauty   of   tone  1 
that  might  be  wished  tor.  „f„..s.i 
.Mr.  Bodaniky  s  reading  of  the  Pasto^^al 
symphony  was  marked  by  animation,  by 
y  pointed  and  elastic  rhythm  that  was 
a  delight  to  hear,  and  by  an  elaborate 
working  out  ot  the  light  and  shade^ 

The  concerto  by  Bach  ha.s  m  le- 
,ent  years  been  a  stranger  to  the 
New  York  concert  stage:  but  it  ma> 
be  recommended  to  violinists  .seeking 
-.une  escape  from  the  limitations  or 
iheir  repertory.  Mr.  Krel.sler  made 
much  of  it;  his  playing  was  warm 
.and  deeply  expressive,  sinietimes  not 
exactly  in  tune.  but  ^lot  often 
enougli  failing  therein  to  matter  seri- 
ously The  slowx  movement  has  an 
psped-ial  beauty  thoroughly  characteristic 
,if  Bach's  most  poetic  musical  thought 
and  Mr.  Kreisler's  delivery  of  it  had  that 
kind  of  beauty.  He  was  most  enthusi- 
astically greeted  and  p.nthusiasticaU.\ 
applauded  for  his  performance,  being 
lucalled  to  the  platform  ?everal  times. 


say  aljouL  i.':'i/ii;nc  or  uny  kind  of 
philosophy,  and  only  in  the  symphony 
mildly  hinted  at  delineation  of  the  ex- 
teriinl  Ihinifs  of  thin  world.  In  so  far 
as  it  became  imitative,  Beethoven's 
work,  with  all  its  melodious  lovclincsR, 
was  nearer  music's  infancy  than  the 
purely  musical  utterances  of  Bach. 

Mr.  Frnnko  soeniB  to  have  set  for 
himself  tho  task  of  creating  nomething 
like  a  Pergolesi  cult.    He  brought  the 
score  of  Pcrgolesi's    concertino  from 
Germany  some  four  or  jflvp  vphtm  tm-o. 
and  after  editing  it,  filling  in  what  he  ] 
considered  lacunic  in  the  fabric,  gave  it 
II  hearing  at  a  concert  of  tho  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Music  in  December,  1916, 

Beauty  of  the  Concertino 

About  tho  same  lime  ho  persuaded 
the  American  Kinbers  to  give  some  rep- 
resentations of  Pcrgolflsi'a  "La  Serva 
Padrona"  in  English  (the  title  some- 
what ambiguously  phrased  as  "The 
Maid  Mistress"),  and  three  weeks  ago 
he  directed  a  performanc/!  of  the  onco 
(jreatly  admired  ".Stabat  Mater"  in  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School.  Be- 
tween the  acts  of  "La  Hcrva  Padrona" 
he  introduced  the  ilow  movement  of 
the  concertino,  permitlinc  it  to  play  a 
part  something  like  the  sparkling  little 
opera  did  in  its  earliest  days,  when  it 
formed  Intermezzi  in  a  serious,  or  what 
would  nowadays  b«  called  a  "grand," 
opera. 

The  whole  concertino  is  music  of 
the  highest  class,  splendid  in  texture, 
its  melodic  material  full  of  strong 
grace.  The  slow  movement  is  pecul- 
iarly delicious,  a  many-voiced,  angelic 
canticle,  with  a  suggestion  of  that 
transparent  effect  which  the  royal  im- 
becile George  III  observed  in  the  pas- 
toral symphony  of  Handel's  "Messiah" 
and  which  prompted  him  to  say  that  one 
could  "see  the  stars  shining  through 
it"  Mr.  Bodanzky  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing out  much  if  not  all  of  its  filmy 
delicacy,  but  we  thought  that  he  laid 
his  hands  somewhat  too  rudely  upon 
the  first  and  last  movements.  This 
music  is  Roman,  not  Gothic. 
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ACH,  KREISLER,  BODANZKY. 

fhc  last  concert  of  the  New  Sym- 
ony  Orchestra,  which  occurred  at 
rnegie  Hall  last  night,  gave  us  m 
H  measure   the   realization  ot  the 
thestra's    accomplishment    iu  the 
lef  span  of  six  months.  "X^'^^?^- 
anding  an    ov.rplu«    of  naedic^re 
aterial   in  the  personnel,   tfe  im 
^vement  haa  been  steady.  ^J^d  Con- 
ipt.vr  Arlur  Bodanzky  mu.st  feel  a 
'rLpered  saTi..fa.>tion  over  the  resuUs 
t     his     arduous     rehearsing,  he 
•ou!dn-.t  'be  human  if  iio  did  not. 
The  programme  was  a  model  not 
DO   long,    every   one  of  \he  three 
umbers   significant  ^"^^^^^t:  TX^^ 
aich      Pere-ole.'^i.'.^Brelhoveii.  The 
Olicertino  in  F  minor  Pergolesi 
amp  first,  "and    under   the  incisive 

hythmic  beat  of  ^^"""^^^^  ^^^s 
•arioua  .string  choirs  sounded  posi- 
.ivelv  vital.  The  work  has  been 
ttiiplifiod  by  Sam  Fraiiko.  who  told 
>awr?nce  Gilman,  the  ajinotator  ol 
•he  programme,    that   '•through  the 

nui^luclion  of  middle  v^.f  es.  ^J^^^  ^^^^t 
addition  or  imitations.  here  and 

the -e  some  eountei-ponit  tlie  score 
to,   beo«nie    richer  ,ar.d   fuller  and 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel  I 

'"  Itcvrintcd  fraui  yesterday's  last  edition 
The  last  of  the  evening  concerts  of 
j  the    New    Symphony   Orchestra  took 
I  place  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  It 
had  been  advanced  a  fortnight  to  meet 
exigencies  created  by  Mr6  Bodanzky's 
!  operatic  duties,  and  Its  afternoon  com- 
jj  panion,  at  which  the  same  music  will 
||  be  performed,  will  begin  to-morrow, 
ii     The  program  was  made  up  of  com- 
I  positions  which,  if  time  alone  supplied 
I  the  criterion,  would  have  to  be  set 
I  down  as  archaic.    There  was  first  a 
jl  concertino   in  F  minor,  for  stringed 
ii  instruments,  by  Pergolesi,  in  the  edi- 
i  tion  of  Mr.  Sam  Franko.    The  editor 
i  avoided    the    application    of  modern 
!  rouge  and  left  the  fair  face  of  the 
composition  overspread  with  the  smile.^ 
innumerous    and    beautiful   which  it 
wore  at  its  creation  some  180  years 
ago.    (Pergolesi  died  in  1736.)  After 
this  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  who  was  re- 
ceived   with    much    gladsome  noise, 
played  the  solo  part  of  Bach  s  Con- 
certo in  E  major  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra, which  has  reached  the  ripe  old 
age  of  200  years.    Finally  there  came 
Beethoven's      "Pastoral"  Symphony, 
which  is  112  ^'ears  old,  having  been 
composed  in  1808. 

Music  Only  as  Old  as  It  Sounds 
Venerable  works  all  three,  but 
music  is  only  as  old  as  it  sounds  to 
those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  tt, 
and  the  intelligent  amateurs  in  last 
night's  audience  seemed  fo  find  no 
scars  made  by  the  ravaging  tooth  of 
time  in  any  of  the  compositions, 
►houe-h   they  published   the  principles 


Mr.  Kreisler's  Playing:  Praised 

It  must  have  been  without  design, 
but  it  was  a  lovely  feature  of  the  even- 
ing that  in  all  of  the  music  the  genius 
of  the  composers  sang  nearest  to 
heaven's  gate  in  the  slow  movements — 
in  the  andante  of  the  concrtino,  the 
adagio  of  the  concerto  and  the  "Scene 

bv  the  Brook"  in  the  symphony.    In- i 
effably  tender  was  the  '"»t'Ph°nal  song 
between  the  solo  instrument  and  the 
voices  of  the   orchestra   echoing  the, 
melody  which  the  basses  eave  out  and  , 
Enforced  by  iteration  and  reiteration  • 
as  the  theme  of  the  transporting  d..^- 
course.    Here  Mr.  Bodanzky  kept  his 
band  in  nicer  unity  with  Mr.  Kre'sler 
than  in  the  two  allegros,  though  the  e  , 
were  crudities  which  we  should  like  to  ; 
believe  were  due  wholly  to  the  imper- 
fect material  which  the  conductor  has 
at  his  command  this  season. 

But  the  delight  which  the  devotees 
of  Mr.  Kreisler  found  in  his  playing 
and  the  devotees  of  Bach  found  in  the 
music  was  so  keen  that  it  seems  churl- 
ish to  even  hit  at  imperfections.  The 
audience  was  as  larse  as  the  walls  of 
the  room  permitted  it  to  be. 

Miss  Rocliem  Gives  Recital 

Singer   Shows   Much  Promise 
in  Program  Here  , 

Miss  Frieda  Rochem  showed  much 
promise  at  her  song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Princess  Theater. 
Her  voice  is  a  warm,  luscious  soprano 
of  good  range,  unusually  pleasing  and 
velvety  in  pianissimo,  but  equally  ef- 
fective in  dramatic  outbursts.  The 
stn"er  has  evidently  studied  with  in 
telfigence.  for  her  control  of  breaO 
Ind  phrasing  are  already  t^otworth 
and  her  diction  is  admirably  clear. 
She  did  full  justice  to^  a  modest  pro- 


gram which  induded  Giordani's  "Caro 
Mio  Ben."  Brahm's  "Lullaby,''  "Mo 
zait's  ''Deh'  Vieni,"  Dvorak's  '  bonj;. 
My  Mother  Taught  Me"  ^"d  'Un 

Vedremi,."  from  "Mme.  Butterflj. 
Experience  will  enable  her  to  use  h. . 
vofce  with  a  trifle  less  caution,  a.u 
Jhe  future  should  be  bright  for  her. 

r|  Heary  T.  Ftoek  J 


Bach's  concerto  In  E  mAjor  waa 
Krelsler'H  offertug  luat  night.  It  Is 
not  tt»  iiibplred  a  work  a«  many  of 
lliat  great  maMer'b  or  a.'»  the  diverse 
iiiui-c  recent  coiicertoa  Frltn  pluys  so 
wonderfully.  But  a  violinist  cannot 
bt  expected  to  always  offer  the  same 
things.  There  l.-i  much  that  in  loVe- 
ly  In  thif  Bach  concerto  and  the 
player's  skill  prevented  the  rather 
^iriillclal  and  antiquated  passage  work 
11  om  getting  too  monotonous.  In  the 
adugio  he  revealed  all  the  refinements 
of  his  art,  and  the  applause  after 
the  concerto  was  tumultuous. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  Is  as  Infelicitous  In 
the  choice  and  make-up  of  his  pro- 
grammes OS  Dr.  Muck  used  to  be. 
To  have  the  Bach  follow  a  concerto 
for  strings  by  Pergolesi  and  followed 
Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  symphony 
was  a  mistake  from  every  point  of 
view;  it  overlooked  the  need  of  variety 
and  contrast.  To  be  aure,  on  recalling 
the  extraordinary  reading  of  a  Tchai- 
kovsky symphony  Mr.  Bodanzky  gave 
not  long  ago,  one  was  glad  he  did  not 
again  try  music  which  calls  for  so 
much  more  temperament  and  emo- 
tionalism than  he  possesses. 

Like  Sam  Franko,  who  made  an 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  Per- 
golesi number  referred  to,  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky is  a  good  deal  of  an  antlqua/- 
rlan.  When  he  was  launched  as  con- 
ductor of  the  New  Symphony  Orches- 
tra there  was  talk  about  the  pep  and 
Iginger  he  would  Impart  to  the  classi- 
cal repertory.  But  pep  and  ginger 
•are  precisely  the  things  lacking  in 
the  performances  under  his  direction. 
His  reading  of  Schubert's  great  sym- 
!phony  called  forth  a  plea  for  liberal 
cuts  from  a  champion  of  his  who  had 
never  before  encouraged  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Sad,  but  true!  When  that 
Schubert  work  Is  plaj^ed  poetically.  It 
still  seems  long,  but  the  length,  aa 
Schumann  said  long  ago,  is  "heaven- 
ly." 

;  Never  within  this  writer's  experi- 
ience  have  the  first  two  movements  of 
|the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  seemed  so 
long  and  boresome  as  they  did  last 
inight.  Wagner,  who  first  taught  the 
Iwoiid  how  to  play  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies correctly,  once  sneered  at  the 
Mendelssohnian  way  of  reading  them, 
when  "the  music  poured  on  and  on 
like  water  from  the  village  fountain." 
That  was  the  way  the  opening  allegro 
was  played.  There  was  animation 
but  no  poetic  detail.  JAuch  worse 
was  the  biookside  andante.  The  mu- 
cilaginous flow  of  tempo,  the  lack  of 
expression — and  it  calls  for  so  much! 
— made  it  seem  interminable.  The 
■writer,  like  James  Huneker  on  a  re- 
cent occasion,  disobeyed  the  Fire 
Commissioner's  injunction:  "Do  not 
try  to  beat  your  neighbor  to  the 
street."  ' 


Helen  Jeffrey,  Violinist,  Plays. 

Helen  .leffrey,  who  gave  her  only  vio- 
lin recital  of  the  year  yesterday  at 
Aeolian  Hall  and  the  second  public  con- 
cert of  her  local  career,  played  with 
a  wealth  of  vivid  temperament  and  a 
tone  of  surprising  power,  not  always 
contralled.  some  string-searching  clas- 
.sics  for  the  bow  ann  of  past-masters  of 
the  fid<ile.  Fritz  Kreisler's  arrange- 
ments of  a  Bach  prelude  in  B  and 
gavotte  in  the  same  key  were  grouped 
witli  Barirs  air  on  the  G  string  and 
another  Kreisler  version  of  the  Tartini 
( "Ucvir.s  Trill").  Alis.s.  Jeffrey's  audi- 
ence was  plainly  swept  with  her  com- 
niunicalive  enthusiasm,  the  iineonBCioUs 
delight  of  a  girl  in  storming  forbidding 
heights  of  violin  technique.  She  gave 
with  Samuel  Chotzinoff  the  ( oncerto  by 
Coiuis  (hat  Heifetz  lately  played,  with 
trv..  I.  Kreisler  piece.s  and  others  by 
-ate  and  Wieniawski. 


Kreisler  With  New  Symphony 

Wherever  and  whenever  Fritz  Kreis- 
ler plays  the  house  is  sold  out  days  m. 
advance.  This  was  the  case  once  more 
last  night  when  he  was  solo'ist  at  the 
final  conceri:  of  the  New  Symphony 
I  Orchestra.    No  other  artist  is  so  loud- 
ily  and  persistently  applauded  when 
he  comes  forward,  and  in  this  applause 
there  is  an  unmistakable  note  of^cl- 
miratiort  and  affection  for  the  mail'aa 
weU  as  the  artist.    Musicians  used  to 
be  vagabonds;  in  the  Middle  Ages  a 
minstrel's  life  was  regarded  about  as 
seriously  as  that  of  a  yellow  dog.  As 
late  as  Weber's  day  musicians  at  socl^ 
gatherings  in  I^ndon  were  roped  off 
from  the  guests.    Fritz  Kreisler  and 
Ignacc  Jan  Paderewski  show  how  mu- 
(Sicians  have  risen  in  social  esteem  koA 
rank.  ' 


Had 
ramed 

id 
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[CHILDREN  IN  GALA  CONCERT. 

Music  School  Settlement  Celebrates 

Its  26th  Anniversary. 

,-hil,1ren  of  tho  Music  School  Settle- 
,         lome  200  of  U.e  actual  1.600  In  a 
o  «r  art  work  of  Its  kind  in  .\merica. 
e  ped    to    celebrate    the  twentj-slxth 
vear  of  this  inniiution  of  New  York  s 
^■»,t  Side  in  a  festival  concert  ye.nerday 
afternoon  on*the  stage  of  Aeolian  Ha  1 
all    tlie    patronizing   uptown  folk 
in  the  prospectus  attended  the 
matinee,  the  body  ot  the  home 
,!d  not  have  been  so  sparsely  f.lled 
,t  was  in  comparison  with  the  chil- 
,  o,V-=    corner       A    thronged    platform,  1 
however    tSok  no  "Ote  of  anything  but 
thrmu.«  c  to  be  pertofmed.  and  a  thnll 
J  erthusiafm  that  these  sobtr  boys  and 
ih-N  put  into  their  playing  was  not  only  1 
^  wic  eood  to  hear,  but  a  mute  expre.-  , 
"^^  nf  the  olavers'  youth  and  the  joy 
'  Tsucl^.  music  -to  them  a  -  new  created  | 

''The'  Settlement    had    brought    -  Ma- ' 
hornet  to  his  mountain."  the  Masters  to  . 
v«Tt  TTiird  .''treet.    A  senior  orchestra  ■ 
K«  strong    whose  lessons  are  '•given 
fnr  io  ceMs  or  such  a  matter,  put  to  the 
H    sonfe    4100.000-a-year  giown-up 
foi  downright  beauty  ot  ^OTs^.^r^i 
■  in  an  overture  to  Gluck  s  Iphi- 

sonfa   ■    A   '."nnprly  i^i-iget.  Jeannette 
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I  ii.  l  i-.  played  a  Bath  piano  minuet 
n  ilh  4-.vear-ol(l  fingers  and  full-arm 
statures  imitating  an  artist.  The  next 
I  in  a  rising  scale  of  years.  Isidore  Ma- 
doff,  gave  a  bit  more  con.seiousl.v  a  vio- 
lin gavotte  of  Bach.  Then  there  were 
Saul  Tankoff,  Milton  Prinz.  S.  Perlow, 
Hilliird  Luble,  Harry  Felnman,  Moses 
Friedman,  I.,oulee  Ehrenberg,  Morris 
Dubnik  in  varied  airs  as  moderij  as 
Kalni-Suens,  Paderew.ski  and  Moussorg- 
sky. 

Melzer  Chaffee,  Director  of  the  Settle- 
rient,  led  the  older  orchestra  group,  and 
I  ^nnie  I.evine  Rosenthal  conducted  that 

f  the  elementary  pupils.  Beatrice 
Moore   and    Raymond    Bauman  acconi- 

Mnled  the  solos,  some  of  the  instru- 
liciitalists    In    particular    dL-splaylng  a 

"  I  '  touch  that  sboTved  they  had  al- 
tearned  .something  of  lli''  art  of 
he>it(if.s  the  note.", 

Caruso  Sings  In  "  Le  Prophete." 

Meyerbeer's  "  Le  Prophete,"  with  Mr. 
'"xruso  in  Its  leading  role,  v/as  sung  for 
'lie  fifth  and  last  time  this  season  at 
the  Metropolitan  last  evening.  As  the 
;  cro's  mother,  Mme.  Matzenauer  reap- 
i  •^ared,  together  with  Miss  Raston  as 
!iio  rejected  bride,  their  duet  near  the 
pera's  close  sharing  interest  with  the 
;.  eateat  of  the  airs  sung  by  Caruso.  Mr. 
Uothic!'  was  Count  Oberthal,  and 
lessrs.  Dua,  Schlegel  and  Mardones 
1  ere  the  Anabaptiste.     Mr.  Bodanzky 

inducted. 

3lue  Bird"  and  "Eugene  Onegin." 

Two  of  the  season's  prime  no\eltles 
t  id  a  last  hearing  by  large  audiences  at 
•  he  Metropolitan  yesterday  afternoon 
ii;d  nig-ht,  the  Wolff-Maeterlinck  "Blue 
i;ird"  at  the  matinee,  .-ind  the  Tchai- 
i  ivsky-Pushkin  "Ku.gene  On<;gin"  in  the 
>  enlng.  The  French  fairy  tale  was 
ling  for  the  eighth  time  by  Delaunols, 
itothier.  again  led  by  the  composer, 
Muzlo.  Gordon,  Perini,  Martlnelli,  De 
I.uca  and  Didur,  with  Bodanjiky  at  the  | 
h;(ton.  '  ; 


forOTBW^ubiic'  JHs  aslounu 
t.-ahriic  is  still  with  him,  but  ! 
I  v.-iUi  purpose.    He  has  acqulrLii  a  • 
i  of  Ivrlc  melody  and  an  appreciation  of 
:  rhythm.    In  saovi.  be  has  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  '  wizard  of  the  keyboard"  and 
has  become  a  pianist  to  whom  one  cati 
listen  with  interest. 

His  nio?t  ambition."!  undertakmg-  yes- 
terday afternoon  was  the  Brahma  so- 
nata in  V  minor,  whioh  he  i>la\  ed  with 
ravishing  beauiy  of  tone,  with  exqoi- 
.«ite  clarltv  and  v.  ith  deep  appreciation. 
I  If  Mr    Lhevinno  M  artistic  imagmation 
f  Is  not  such  OS  tf  enable  him  to  follow 
i  the  far  flights  ot  Brahms's  vision  he 
I  must  be  credited       least  with  treadmgr 
i  reverently  behind  llie  master.  The  slow 
i  movement  of  the  sonata  and  the  scherzo 

were  fexcellenily  plaved. 
i  movement  tbi 
I  the  grandeur 
1  ceptions 


By  RwJiarc 


In  the  first 


.losef  ].,lievinne'«  RecitRl. 

Joaef  Lhevinne  gave  his  third  and  last 
piano  recital  of  this  season  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall,  which  was 
filled  with  enthusiastic  li.steners.  Mr. 
Lh6vinn  has  been  a  well-known  figure  in 
the  New  York  season  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  this  third  recital  gave  no  newi 
view  of  his  art.  though  it  threw  into} 
high  relief  some  of  Its  most  characteris- 
tic qualities.  He  possesses  technical  ac-' 
quirements  of  the  most  remarkable  sort, 
which  serve  him  unfailingly  as  well  as 


)  I 


/^^obtrusively,   making   no  Importunate! 
pianist  .failed  to  reachj,!  "Jetnands  upon  the  listener's  attention.] 
of  the   composer's  con-l  \  His  tone  Is  of  extraordinary  power,  rich-, 
j  j  ness  and  beauty ;  his  command  of  color 
Liszt's    tran.°i.  riptiou    of    SchuberfSj  i  and  of  the  ultimate  gradations  of  dy- 
•  Linden  Tree"  showed  the  improvement  ]  namics  is  extensive.    There  are  players 
in  Mr;  Llievinne  s  singing  style,  andj'ij  ]  of  deeper  emotional  power,  of  more  in- 
tellectual penetration,  but  Mr.  Lhevlnne 
is  an  artist  of  unusual  powers. 

His  program  yesterday  was  out  of  thei 
common.  He  began  with  Rubenstein  .s' 
prelude  and  fugue  in  A  flat,  music  that 
has  lost  something  of  whatever  savor  it 
may  once  have  had;  Liszt's  needlessly 
melodramatic  transcription  of  one  of  the 
most  outwardly  simple  of  Schubert's 
songs,  "  The  Linden  Tree,"  in  which! 
Mr.  Lh^vinne  curiously  failed  to  seize 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  of  Schubert's 
figurations;  a  Piesto  by  Mendelssohn, j- 
played  with  filmy  delicacy,  and  Schu-! 
mann's  "Toccata,"  a  tour  de  force  of} 
equalized  finger  work.  | 
The  central  point  of  the  program  was' 
Brahms's  F  minor  sonata,  of  which  Mr. 
Lhevinne  gave  a  performance  full  of] 
many  beauties,  though  perhaps  not  as 
deep  as  a  well  nor  as  wide  or  broad  as 
a  church  door.  Yet  there  were  poetical! 
effects,  especially  in  the  andante  and 
the  intermezzo,  to  which  the  pianist's 
seductive  tonal  qualities  contributed 
much.  'Three  pieces  by  Liszt  and  one  by 
Godai  d  made  up  the  i  e.st  cif  the 
program. 


i'liilip  Gordon,  Minna  Ander- 
son, Rose  Ponselle  and 
Mme.  Clolilde  Meyquet 
Are   Among   the  Artists 


Philip  Gordon,  a  young  pianist,  gave 
t     recital     yesterday     afternoon  in 
Veolian    !Hall.     He    has    rather  more 
linger    dexterity    than  temperament, 
plays  rather  more  with  his  head  than 
is  emotions;  still  his  performance  of 
chumann's   Sonata   in    G  minor  was 
lot  without  an  appropriate  tinge  of 
romanticism  and  he  was  decidedly»ef« 
ective  in  shorter  pieces  by  Rgambati, 
l:icDowell,  Grieg  and  others. 
Miss  Minna  Anderson,  soprano,  ap- 
peared at  the  Princess  Theater  yester- 
ay  afternoon.    With  a  tiny  voice  and 
omewhat  primitive   ideas  as  to  the 
rt  of  song.  Miss  Anderson  was  wholly 
mfitted  to  cope  with  a  program  which 
included  songs  by  Scarlatti,  Rachmani- 
noff, Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  other  com- 
posers. 

Mss  Rosa  Ponselle,  Mme.  Margaret 
[utzenauer,    Mme.    Marie  Sundelius, 
Pasquale  Amaio  and  Jose  Mardones,  re- 
inforced by  the  archestra  and  for  cer- 
;tain  numbers  by  the  chorus,  drew  a 
:  record  audience  to  the  opera  concert 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
evening.    JIany  were  turned  away 
the  box  office.    The  program  of  a 
tllar  nature  included  the  overture 
"Oberoii."  the   Easter  Hymn  from 
avalleria  Rusticana,"  the  ballet  suite 
■ow  "Le  Cid,"  second  act  of  "I,a  Forza 
Destine,"     the     Prologue  "  from 
Pagliacci"  and   the   Soldiers'  March 
from  "Faust." 

At  the  same  time  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Beth  Abraham  Society 
was  given  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Mme. 
Clotildc  Meygret,  dramatic  soprano, 
and  Miss  Helen  Jeffrey's,  violinist,  were 
the  artists. 

[jLhevinne's  Art 
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i  Schumann's  toccata  ho  gave  an  in.spinl- 
ing  exhibition  of  the  way  in  which  vn  - 
tuoso  finger  work  can  be  combined  with| 
rtehes  of  tone.  '  I 

"  By  H.  E.  KreKEiil 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  last  edition) 

Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne  gave  the  place 
of  hon6r  in  the  program  of  his  piano- 
forte recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon  to  Brahms's  Sonata  in 
F  minor.  He  led  up  to  the  climax 
which  it  marked,  with  pieces  of  which 
it  could  at  least  be  said  that  they 
were  not  hackneyed,  even  if  they  did 
not  prepare  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
for  the  roseate  glow  of  poetry  which 
shone  around  the  summit  of  his  musi- 
cal scheme. 

A  prelude  and  fugue  in  A  flat,  bv 
Rubinstein,  was  a  faint  reflection  of 
the  preludes  and  fugues  by  Bach  which 
have  become  a  conventional  introduc- 
tion at  pianoforte  recitals.  Like  all 
of  Rubinstein's  music,  it  sounded  well 
while  saying  little  of  moment,  and 
seemed  more  like  a  fantasia  with'  fugal 
episodes  than  one  of  the  old  Lcips:c 
master's  cyclopean  structures  whose 
logical  development  and  symmetrical 
exposition  bring  so  gratifying,  satisfy- 
ing and  reposeful  sense  to  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  listener. 

In  Liszt's  transcription  of  Schubert's  i 
"Der  Lindenbaum"  we  missed  several 
elements  which  give  strength  and 
beauty  to  the  familiar  song.  The  mur- 
muring triplet  figure  in  the  accompani- 
ment, evocative  of  the  mood  of  night, 
unrest  and  longing  which  permeates 
the  poem,  seemed  unduly  exaggerated 
into  a  rushing,  muttering  storm  and 
the  declamation  of  the  melody  rendered 
jerky  by  the  snapping  brevity  of  the 
short  note  in  the  dotted  figure. 

Do  pianists  when  they  play  these 
Song  transcriptions  ever  think  of  men- 
tally singing  the  poems?  We  wonder. 
Wagner  was  so  desirous  that  the  vocal 
phrasing  of  his  pilgrims'  song  should, , 
be  preserved  in  the  performance  of 
his  "Tannhauser"  overture  that  he 
.suggested  that  the  players  write  the 
words  under  the  wind-instrument 
parts  and  follow  them  in  their  minds. 
The  plan  might  profitably  be  followed 
by  pianists  when  they  play  "The  Erl- 
king,"  "Hark,  Hark!  the  Lark,"  or  "Der 
Lindenbaum."^ 

After  one  of  Mendelssohn's  scintil- 
lant  prestos  and  Schumr.nn's  toccata, 
in  which  there  was  a  fine  display  of 
fleetness  and  strength  of  fingers  and 
elasticity  of  -\KriBt,  Mr.  Lhevinne 
reached  the  Son-ata.  Some  years  ago 
he  also  made  it  the  keystone  of  a 
recital  arch,  and  we  are  far  from  dis- 
puting his  view  that  it  deserves  much 
prominence,  for  it  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest and  most  fragrant  blossoms  of 
musical  romanticism;  its  &\o\v  move- 
ment an  exquisite  exhalation;  in  tlie 
sequence  of  its  parts  a  tale  of  senti- 
ment, sweet,  sane,  gentle,  strong, 
manly.  It  is  a  poet's  utterance  if 
there  is  any  such  in  music — and  its 
telling  calls  for  a  poet's  voice. 

There  was  much  beauty  in  the  utter- 
ance which  Mr.  Lhevinne  gave  it, 
though  its  concluding  section  seemed 
to  us  a  little  too  loosely  knit,  too  rhap- 
sodical or  episodical  to  keep  the  ex- 


Ml-mm\CA}\  CAST 
SIN€S  CLASSIC  'FAUST 

A  Beautiful  Ferformance  with 
Hcxrold  in  Title  Role  and  Mme. 
.  Farrar  as  Murgtterite. 


quisite'  unity  of  the  work  before  the 
consciousness  of  the  hearers.  Pieces 
by  Liszt  and  Godard  concluded  the 
published  list. 


Joseph  Lhevinne,  pianidt.  ga,v«  his 
third  and  la^it  recital  yesterday  aftci- 
noon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  j ' 

After  three  manifestations  of  his  arn 
in  solo  interpretations  it  ia  possible 
<li.=miss  the  player  with  some  definite 
assessment  of  liis  powcr.s.  Ti^hen  -Mr.i 
Lhevinne  first  came  before  this  public; 
he  .»eemed  content  to  astoni.=h  by  the' 
nimblencss  and  strength  of  his  fingeva': 
and  with  frequent  employment  of  hiS; 
large  arm  muscles  lo  cause  the  piano  I 
to  roar  and  jangle  in  a  confusion  <.fl 
discords.  The  player  has  made  severil 
league  strides  into  the  realm  of  art.  Ue| 
has  undoubtedly  spent  many  serious  j 
hours  In  consiidering-  the  value  of  beau- 
tiful lone.  He  now  has  at  his  commandj 
1  i  N'ige  or  ^■l^•r.aJ^)ics  .and  color  not  sui- 
1  b>-  that  of  any  other  pianist  be- 


There  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  and  women  on  the  stage  of  the 
Hippodrome  last  night  to  make  two  or 
three  Aeolian  Hall  audiences,  and  all 
the  chairs  in  the  vast  and  cavernous 
auditorium  were  filled  besides.  The 
occasion  of  all  this  was  the  last  New 
York  concert  for  the  season  of  John 
McCormack,  of  whom  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  his  art,  if  any 
singer's  could  do  so,  justifies  such  an 
evidence  of  popularity. 

He  sang  music  of  varied  styles  from 
Handel's  "Ombra  mai  tu"  and  "Tell 
Fair  Irene,"  down  to  some  wishy- 
v/ashy  sentimentalities  of  to-day,  but 
his  art  was  as  irreproachable  in  the  best 
and  beautiful  if  it  could  not  dignify  the 
worst.  His  singing  of  the  divisions  in 
the  second  Handel  air 'was  realization 
in  its  finest  estate.  For  variety  Mr. 
Lauri  Kennedy  played  solos  on  the 
violoncello. 

V 


■■  Faust,"  the  aSl-sta.r  classic  of  the 
DeReszke  day.s,  a  work  that  once  gave 
the  Metropolitan  Its  name  of  "  The 
Faust  Playhouse,"  long  before  CarusO 
was  consul,  opened  the  final  week  of 
New  Tork'3  opera  season  last  evening 
with  an  all-American  cast.  What  Is 
more  to  the  point,  all  Broadway  flocked 
to  hear  the  native  singers,  individually 
familiar  each  In  hia  or  her  rSle  here  or 
elsewhere,  but  wholly  new  in  the  present 
stirring  of  national  feeling  that  grouped 
them  together  on  the  world's  leading 
lyric  .stage. 

Perhaps  the  prime  novelty  lay  in  the 
fact  that  an  international  management 
could  "  point  with  pride  "  to  such  a.sso- 
clation  today.  The  public  met  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  more  than  half  way ;  the  house 
was  sold  out  to  the  limit,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm—which, by  the  way,  was  artis- 
tically justified— prolonged  each  scene 
of  the  performance  with  many  curtain 
calls. 

Orvllle  Harrold  appeared  as  Faust  for 
the  first  time  since  his  greatest  success 
in  the  English  "  Parsifal,"  while  Ger- 
aldlne  Farrar  sang  Marguerite,  as  often 
before,  and  Clarence  W'hithlU  was  the 
Mephi.stopheles.  With  these  were  also 
Thomas  Chalmers  as  Valentin.  Mary  E)- 
ll.s  as  Sibel,  Kathleen  Howard  as  Dame 
Marthe  and  Louis  d'Angelo  as  Wagner. 
Aloert  Wolff  conducted  the  American 
ensemble. 

While  it  would  be  idle  to  single  out 
one  element  or  one  impersonation  as 
overshadowing  all  the  rest.  It  should  be 
said  that  not  in  recent  years  has  Gou- 
nod's music  been  more  beautifully  suiig 
here.  To  this  the  tenor  contributed  no 
less  than  the  prima  donna  and  basso, 
and  when  the  audience  singled  out  Mr. 
Harrold  for  not  only  applause  but 
cheers  last,  it  acted  within  reason. 

As  his  Impresario  had  said  at  \  fa- 
mous "  audition  "  last  Kali,  this  was  no 
new  8.spirant  fcr  the  stage,  but  a  fin- 
ished arti.st,  who  with  Farrar,  Whitehili 
and  others,  had  won  a  place  on  the 
■world's  stage.  Harrold  had  ;;urii,'  fur 
Hammerstcln  in  Ix)ndon  ten  yeai.s  ago. 
hut  Ills  final  triumph  was  won  iTi-r*,'  at 
home  since  the  war.  The  lijve  scene  in 
Marguerite's  garden  sealed  that  'tri- 
umph, and  the  opera's  final  trio  wrote 
■  finis  "  to  a  chapter  of  opera  of  which 
Avnerica  may  long  be  proud. 

Urbsn's  garden  blossomed  from  fic- 
tion to  realit.N',  when  the  house  rained 
bouquets  from  the  boxes  and  front  rows, 
as  It  has  not  done  with  so  free  hand 
since  the  recent  "  No  Flowers  "  rule. 
The  two  men  stars  picked  up  a  dozen 
great  bunches  and  piled  them  In  Miss 
Farrar's  arms  until  she  ran  off  the 
stage.  Then  WTiltehill  handed  the  la^t 
bouquet  to  Harrold.  who  deftly  slde- 
sto')ped.  grinning,  behind  the  curtsin 
>ft  the  audience  roaring  v.l!l! 
I. lent  and  applause. 


|i|,i.;;.r;. , , '  ''uU-Amrn- 
caii  cabi"  in  an  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  means  an  advance 
toward  opera  in  the  vernacular,  a  con- 
I  summation  for  which  many  lovers  of 
:  the  art-form  are  longing,  the  perform- 
ance of  "Faust"  last  night  may  be 
said  to  have  marked  a  very  long  stride 
indeed.  The  changes  from  the  cast 
heard  at  earlier  performances  were  not 
very  considerable,  and  all  the  singers 
were  well  known  from  their  participa- 
tion in  other  works.  Mr.  Harrold  as 
I  Faust  replaced  Mr.  Martinelli,  an  Ital- 
ian; Mr.  Whitehili  as  Mphistopheles, 
Mr.  Rothier,  a  Frenchman;  Mr.  Chal- 
mers as  Valentin,  Mr.  Couzenou,  a 
Frenchman; '  Mr.  d'Angelo  as  Wagner, 
Mr.  Ananian  ,an  Armenian;  Miss  How- 
ard as  Martha,  Mme.  Berat,  a  French- 
woman; Miss  Mary  Ellis  as  Siebel,  Mile. 
Delaunois  also  a  Frenchwoman. 

But  Miss  Howard,  Miss  Ellis  and 
Mr.  Whitehili  had  been  seen  and  heard 
in  earlier  performances,  as  had  Miss 
Farrar,  of  course,  to  whom  the  part 
of  Marguerite  belongs  as  a  monopoly, 
though  Miss  Sundelius  showed  herself 
in  one  scene  of  the  opera,  as  did  Mr. 
Harrold  also  at  the  first  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fund  benefits  this  season. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  a  sufficient 
element  of  novelty  in  the  perform- 
ance to  make  it  of  speeial  interest  and 
a  sufficient  element  of  merit  to  make 
it  gratifying  to  all  who  see  progress 
in  our  opera  in  the  way  of  encourage- 
ment to  native  taleafc. 

In    respect    of    vocalization*'  pure 
and  simple,  it  has  been  no  secret  that 
some  of  the  best  artists  in  the  com- 
pany are  in  the  American  roster — Miss 
Sundelius,  Mr.  Hackett,  Mr.  Harrold  and 
Mr.  Whitehili,  for  instance,  while  there 
is  fine  promise  in  some  of  younger  rep- 
resentatives.   There  is  cause  for  con- 
gratulation, therefore,  if  last  night's 
performance  was   an   indication   of  a 
growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gatti  to  encourage  native  talent.    It  is 
in   this   direction   that  much   of  the 
future  success  of  the  institution  lies, 
especially  in  the   extension  and  im- 
provement of  its  repertory. 
I     Last  night's  honors  went  easily  to 
;  Mr.  Whitehili  for   a  remarkably  fine 
:  characterization      of  M«hpistopheles 
i  both  in  action  and  song — the  devil  of 
,  Barbier  and  Carrfi  in  regard  to  the 
traditional  business,  but  also  the  devil 
,  of    Goethe    in    dignified,    refined  and 
cavalier-like     bearing.      Mr.  Harrold 
sang  effectively  whenever  he  managed 
to  put  aside  his  besetti'ng  vice  of  ex 
'  cessive  passion  and  ;-athos.    To  Miss 
Howard  and  Mr.  Whitehili  much  credit 
is  due  for  giving  variety  and  vivacity 
to  the  garden  scene.    Miss  Ellis  was 
too  diminutive  a  Siebel,  physically  and 
vocally,  to  fit  into  a  cast  of  grown-ups, 
though  her  unique  stage  instincts  stood 
her  in  good  atead  throughout. 

H.  E.  K 


4TH  FREDERIC  WARREN 
BALLAD  CONCERT  WINS 


Best    of    Series    Proves  Splendid 
Musical  Event — Other 
Eecitals. 

The  Frederic  Warren  Ballad  Concerts 
e\identiy  are  building  rapidly  towards  a 
(foremost  place  in  the  musical  life  of 
,  New  York,  and  yesterday,  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  where  the  fourth  of  this  season's 
SPries  was  held,  a  program  of  enduring 
value  given  by  artists  of  hi.sh  achieve- 
ment pleased  and  edified  a  very  repre- 
sentative audience.  Feature,,  of  this 
splendid  concert  were  Dicie  Howcll  s 
singing  of  numbers  hy  Saint-Saens  and 
Sibella,  George  Reimheri's  fine  tenor 
Toice  in  three  remarkable  Japanese  num- 
bers and  the  signally  brilliant  contribu- 
tions of  Loraine  Wyraan  and  Harry  An- 
der.-ion.  Kuth  Emerson  was  at  the 
piano. 

A  song  recital  of  UDUsnal  length  and 
interest  pleased  the  audience  which  as- 
sembled at  AeoliaD  Hall  in  the  evenini? 
to  hear  Wilson  Lamb's  recital.  He  ad- 
v<-ntiired  witli  varying  success  and  un- 
failing sincerity  among  the  lyric  treas- 
ure.s  of  Rachmaninoff.  Dargomijsky. 
Tschaikov.sky  and  Moussorgsky.  and 
fared  best  with  the  more  intimate  and 
familiar  songs  by  H.  Lane  Wilson.  Bur- 
leigh, Walthcw  and  Coleridge  Taylor. 
Arthur  W.  Morrison  was  at  the  piano. 

Harriettc  Cady,  pianist,  at  her  mati- 
nee recital  at  the  Princess  Theatre  yes- 
terday, played  a  brief  but  effective  pro- 
gram which  includfd  numbers  by  Scar- 
latti. Gluck-Brahms.  Pergolese-Joseffy. 
Ilameau.  von  Weber,  Turina  and  Al- 
b«niz. 

I  Bv  Richard  Aldrich 


The  Lpti  Quartel. 
Mr.  Letz  had  distinsuished  reinforce- 
ments at  the  last  concert  of  the  Lets 
'  Quartet,  given  la^l  evening  in  Aeolian 
I  Hall,  and  played  a  program  of  unusual 
!  Interest  and  beauty.     This  comprised 
'  only  two  numbe-rs,  Schubert's  quintet  In 
I  C  and  Brahms's  sestet  in  B  flat,  but 
they  filled  Vv  evoning  entlrcb'.    In  the 
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'l,<  un.i  I^oul.i     , ciiski.  vloU.  The 
•'6t  praise  that  t  ould  bo  given  those 
■  '  nrtlst.M  aa  punklpanU  In  chamber 
'    i^lr:  i.»  that  they   were  mcrsod  rom- 
I  '  ■'■ly  in  the  ensemble,  ami  yet  it  w«» 
n  vllable  that  th*  beauty  of  that  en- 
.  ■  iiible   was   not,-   nnd    again  palpably 
.■tibnncod  by  their  playing. 

Schubrrt  •<  quintot  is  not  ofton  heard 
in  ohambor  conrcit.s.  It  ia  full  of  hia 
most  characteristic  qualities,  a  kind  of 
beauty  nil  his  own  w  blch  he  shared  with 
no  one.  and  lrr«.sl.<)llble  in  Its  appeaj. 
The  opening  alloRTo  Li  of  Schubertlan 
inelodj'  In  contrintinB  fomis  all  compact; 
and  that  nielodi<-  Quality  reappears  in 
tlve  long  flights  of  the  phrases  of  the 
adagio,  the  rhythmic  pulse  of  the  .<!chei!0. 


1^0  IlungHrlan  suggestion  of  the  final 
alhigro.  It  Is  entrancing,  with  a  marlc 
tliut  holds  the  listener  in  spite  of  its 
b'l.irth.  And  It  l.t  long,  with  the  famlli4r 
SI  p.  rfluitleB  of  Schubert.  More  conclae- 
■•-  would  mean  a  greater  Intensity  of 
N'  iiity  II  would  be  a  daring  hand  that 
would  be  laid  upon  tlvis  quintet  now  to 
prune  it.  Hnd  only  a  comprehending 
spirit  would  undertake  It.  Yet  a  less 
daring  hand  could  omit  some  of  the  pre- 
scribed lepetltlons.  The  performance 
wa.<!  Informal  with  a  fervid  and  poetical 
spirit.  >et  there  were  faults  In  the  In- 
tonatlon.  especially  in  the  last  t*o  move- 
ment.-i. 

Brahnis'.s  sf.xtot.  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  his  earlier  fame  and 
popularity.  Is  likewise  rich  In  beautv, 
flooded  with  clio  ra<'teri."tic  and  spon- 
tancou.«  melody,  on  which  In  the  first 
movement  he  lincered  ,  long.  The  play- 
ing was  admirably  sympathetic  and  the 
,  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
was  marked. 


REPEAT  SPANISH  AIRS. 

Schindler's   Chorus   Singg   to  Gala 
Audience  at  the  Metropolitan. 

There  was  a  large  audience  at  the 
Metropoliliin  last  evening,  when  the 
Schola  Cantoomi  departed  from  custom 
by  repeating  on  Broadway  practically 
an  entire  program  of  the  recent  concert 
with  which  its  regular  season  in  Car- 
negie Hall  had  so  triumphantly  closed. 
The  op  era  boxes  of  the  Golden  Horse-  ! 
shoe  were  decorated  with  trophies  of 
Spanish  and  .\merican  flags,  and  the 
audience  present  was  largely  drawn 
fron;  a  South  .\merican  colony  of  grow- 
ing numbers  now  in  Xew  York,  a  public 
frankly  attracted  by  an  evening  of 
music  collected  by  Conductor  Kurl 
Schlndler  in  .Spain.  This  second  hearing 
of  the  music  was  arranged  as  a  Joint 
benefit  for  the  XInion  Benefiea  Espaflola 
and  for  the  educational'  fund  of  the 
Schola  Gantorum  itself. 

Wlyilo  unaccompanied  choial  singing, 
wfthotit  orchestral,  support,  was  some- 
what of  a  novelty  in  the  great  theatre, 
the  compelling  beauty  of  Ba.<<que  and 
Catalan  folksong.s  and  artsongs,  rhyth- 
mic as  well  as  melodious,  again  earned 
applause,  notably  the  so-called  choral 
ballads  of  .\nlonl  .Vicolau  s  impressing 
"  Good  Friday  Jiusic  in  a  Catalonian 
Church.  "  In  this  the  veteran  director 
•jf  the  Barcelona  conservatory  repre- 
sented the  Latin  chant  of  a  solo  choir 
et  off  against  a  peasant  congregation's  ; 
ia.i\c  murmur  in  the  Catalan  vernacu- 
lar. J 

Ktifael  Diaz,  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan,  ? 
!«ng  one  group  of  folk  pieces  from  other  ; 
provinces,  and  .\rthur  Rubinstein  gave 
■\  second  intermezzo  at  the  piano,  play- 
ng  characteristic  works  of  Albeniz,  D« 
Falla  and  Granados. 


\   ,  ■  <!,.,   ,,,   ■       large  ti,,  i,i<-r. 

I'liis  was  especially  tho  cue  in  tlie  five 
Uasque  song.s,  set  by  .ieBUS  Guridi  «nd 
Norberto  AIniandos  in  a  manner  far 
more  interestint'  to  the  student  of  har- 
nnony  than  the  lover  of  folltsoinr,  as  an 
expression  of  the  sentiment  and  taste 
of  a  people. 

The  test  of  Just  intonation  v^n.s  not 
satisfactorily  met  by  the  singers,  and 
It  was  not  until  Mr.  Diaz  sang  a  group 
of  songs  from  the  Asturias,  Leon  and 
Murciu  that  a  feeling  of  keen  enjoy- 
ment, seemed  to  take  possession  of  the 
audience. 

After  that  there  came  an  example 
of  religious  music  which  deserves  to 
be  set  down  as  notable  in  every  way 
but    particularly  remarkable    for  its' 
fusion   of  tile   ecclesiastical  with  the 
popular   spirit.     This   was  a  kind  of 
choral  ballad   in  wliicli  tho  liturgical 
jlmproperia   which   is   a   part   of  the 
service  for  Good  friday,  with  its  accus- 
ing "Popule  meus"  and  aU.erhate  Latin 
and  Greek  prayer  for  mercy,  blended 
I  with  an  ingenious  poem  in  the  Cata- 
lonian    dialect.       Had     the  various 
jCj.()ir3  among  whijh  this  singularly  ex- 
pressive music  is  distributed  been  bet- 
,  ter  segregated  we  can  imagine  that  the 
eflfect  would   have    been   much  more 
profound  and  moving,  but  even  as  it 
iwas,  it  was  possible  to  recognize  a 
strongly  individual,    as  well  as  a  de- 
voutly-sincere, voice  in   this  compo- 
sition  by  Antoni  Nicolai,   the  direc- 
tor of  the  conservatory  at  Barcelona. 

The  lighter  music,  like  Sancho-Mar- 
aco's  setting  of  "Les  Campanes  tie 
'aris,"  with  its  imitation  of  bell 
himes,  was  more  effectively  sung  aad 
ade  a  much  more  general  app«>al. 
That  the  pianoforte  composers  of 
paiii  have  achieved  a  striking  char- 
cteristic  idiom  was  made  plain  by 
he  pieces  by  Albeniz,,  Granados  and 
~e  Falla  played  by  Mr.  Rubinstein. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casals  in  Recital. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Maternity 
Centre  Association  a  recital  was  given 
in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  by  \ 
Pablo  Caeal."?,  'cellist  and  his  wife, 
Susan  Metcalfe  Casals,  an  admired 
soprano,  whose  singing  i.s  latterly  rarely 
heard.  Their  appearance  together  was 
an  artistic  occurance"  of  significance, 
such  as  to  have  justified  tho  presence 
of  a  larger  audience,  whetlier  or  not 
the  empty  seats  had  been  .sold  and 
represente'd  a  profit  for  the  beneficiary. 

Mr.  Casals  played  Beethoven's  sonata. 
In  A,  Op.  69,  with  Xicoll  .Schneer  as 
pianist:  also  Schumann's  .A.dagto  and 
Allegro,  Op,  TO,  originally  for  the 
French  horn,  (though  with  the  cello 
as  an  option),  and  hi.s  "  .Stiicke  in 
Volkston."  Together  they  gave  Brahms  a 
two  songs,  "  Longing  at  Rest  '  and 
"  Cradle  Song  of  the  Virgin,  originally 

ritten  for  viola  obligate  and  piano  ac- 


■  .■    '       ■       ,  ;.,r     .       ,  .'.  .Ill 

.Mr.  .S<  iaiitllei-  us  a  .syiiipai  im-i  ic  ac- 
I'ciinp.-viii.Nt.  Tho  plaliitivi',  inunnrous 
iind  meliinclioly  chiiractiTlm icH  of  tin 
f'llli  sDiiKs  he  expo.ird  most  artifrtlca' - 
;,\'.  Hf  sinKs  in  ..Spanish  a.t  if  It  were 
lii.s  native  wpeet'h,  though  an  Ameri- 
can 7)om. 

.Arthur  Rufbiiistcin  is  a  master  of 
rhythm,  his  playing  i.s  nioi?t.ly  .prftfilc. 
tliercfore  thf'  piaoio  iiuikIc  hy  Albeniz 
(ind  Granados  was  .-is  .sharply  articu- 
lated .ind  colored  an  if  the  had  Ukc^I 
jiui  X-ray.  lie  Is  ever  brilliant  and 
i<'impcl!ing.  Possibly  hecaiise  h'»  "wa^ 
ijliiiigid  in  such  a  dense  .Sp;inish  at- 
'"iK.sphere  !ie  even  walkt^J  Spanish,  es- 
I)ecia.!ly  when  he  bounded  up  and 
ihtwv  to  the  ni.nrk£d  rhythm  of  Atbl- 
(liz.  TTc  w'is  heartily  .-i,p,plauded.  The 
I'ldience  fairly  filleJ  tJip  Opera  Ho{^f 
md  many  .Spanish  people  were  pros- 

iit.  Truly  an  exotic  and  admirable 

veuinjj, 

By  Rich.rd  Aldrich 


I>lrk  Foch's  Orchotral  Concert. 

Another  orchestrHl  concert  was  added 
la.st  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall  to  the 
hundred  and  more  that  have  already 
been  heard  in  New  York  this  season.  It 
was  given  for  the  purpose  of  revealing 
the  powers  of  a  young  Dutch  conductor, 
Dirk  Foch,  who  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try a  year  or  so,  and  conducted  a  con- 
cert in  the  Stadium  last  .Summer. 

He  has  many  influential  friends  in 
New  York  who  provided  him  with  the 
New  .Symphony  Orcestra,  and  a  large 
audience  that  filled  Carnegie  Hall.  His 
program  consisted  of  Brahms's  "  Tragic 
Overture,"  Tschalkowsky's  Sixth  Sym- 
phony, Debussy's  Prelude.  "  The  After- 
noon of  a  Faun"  and  "  Fttes  "  (the 
second  of  >he  "  Nocturnes  ")  and  'Wag- 
ner's  Overture  and  "  Tannhftuser." 

It  is  a  laudable  ambition  for  a  young 
conductor  to  wish  to  show  his  capabil- 
ities to, a  new  community  of  music-lov- 
ers, and  it  is  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  do  it  under  so  favorable  circum- 
stances as  those  of  lost  evening.  Mr. 
Foch  did  not  make  any  extraordinary 
revelations  in  music  ajl  very  well  known 
here,  nor  did  he  make  the  oi-chestra ! 
sound  any  better  than  the  long  and  ! 
painstaking  efforts  of  Mr.  Bordanzky  ' 
have  made  it  sound,  ftut  he  dlsplaj-ed 
talent,  musical  intelligence,  routine,  skill 
and  a  considei-able  amount  of  authority 
In  the  performance,  and  in  certain  of 
the  numbers  gained  good  results. 

It  is  b.v  no  means  a  fair  test  of  a  con- 
ductor's abilities  to  put  him  in  front  of 


'^"'r»'J,^°.nt     Mr    Casals  nlav^^^^   the  ^  "^w  orchestra  for  a  single  concert, 

cotnpanment    .f/'-.^./ument    Vl  would  't''^  ''eal  test  is  in  the  molding  of  an 

''"J'^.^'^r.^  h»Jn    imnor,?!    to    mentit^n  organization  by  sustained  and  continued 

not    have    been    imporpei    to    ^'^if-[^"o^  ,.ork  for  the  refining  of  effects,  the  bal- 


the 


the>:e  changes  of  instrument, 
,  tliemseh  es    one    a    suggestion  of 
!  circumscribed   field   of   the  cello, 
i    Mrs.   Casals  sang  songs  by  Handel, 

Scarlatti,  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  aiid 
,1  by  modem  Frenchmen,  together  wltli 
i  the  versatile  Emmanuel  Mour. 


JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEXER 


YOUNG  VIOLINIST  PLEASES. 


John  Corigliano  Makes  His  Bow  In 
Carnegie  Hall. 

.John  Corigliano.  vIolinLst,  had  a  con- 
siderable audience  foi'  so  late  in  the 
season  at  a  .serious  debut,  which  this 
young  ai  tist  made  last  evening  with  sub- 

istantial  success  In  Carnegie  Hall,  as- 
sisted at  tlie  piano  by  Willy  Schaefer. 
Mr.  Corigliano  is  one  of  a  group  of  lo- 
cal players,  of  whom  those  already 
known  Include  Max  Rosen.  Maximilian 
Kose  and  the  late  Sergeant  David  Hoch- 
stcin. 

The  newcomer,  now  residing  in  Brook- 
lyn, has  musical  traits  that  betoken  hie 
Itali.nn  descent :  a  lightness  and  graco. 
.1,  "  brightness  "  of  violin  tone,  agrec- 

'  .■ibly  heard  in  the  largo  and  giga  of  at 
'  opening  sonata  in  D  minor  by  the  elgh 
tccnth  ccn' ury  composer.  Veracini.  H 
played  also  a  concerto  of  Bruch,  littl 
pieces  by  Burleigh.  Joseph  and  Hai  mati 
and  several  arrangements  by  Kreisler 

■With  twenty-two  program  notes 
ieparately  signed  "K.  S."  and  two 
'Kurt  Schindler,"  all  designed  for 
serious  instruction,  with  some  good 
singing  and  some  singing  to  which  it 
would  be  extravagant  flattery  to  apply 
the  epithet,  and  with  sonio  very  ac- 
ceptable solo  singing  by  Rafaelo  Diaz 
and  pianoforte  playing  by  Arthur 
Rubinstein,  the  Schola  Cantorum  con- 
tinued its  somewhat  one-sided  mission 
of  propagandisra  for  Spanish  music  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night. 

The  program  "bf  the  concert  was 
largely  a  repetition  of  that  given  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  Carnegie  Hall,  in 
which  tlie  choir  makes  a  better  irapres- 


L'HEURE  ESPAGNOLE. 

It  was  "L'Heure  Espagnole",  last 
iiig-iit  at  t^ie  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  thou!^li  not  precisely  in  the 
sense  of  Matirice  Ravel's  delightful 
operatic  parody;  nevertheless,  Span- 
ish as  to  the  music  sung  (by  the 
.Schola  Cantorum  of  this  city,  Kurt 
Schindler,  conductor.  The  affair  wa-s 
:i,  repetition  programme  heard  earlier 
ir,  tlic  season  at  Carnegie  Hall,  whicti 
\vc  missed.  It  must  have  \>een  or 
prime  artistic  importance  judging 
irom  the  captivating  music  and  its 
excellent  interpretation  by  Mr. 
Schindler's  vt-ell  drilled  chorus.  We 
confess  that  the  evening  proved  the 
most  interesting  of  any  we  endured 
this  season  in  chorad  singinig.  To 
!ri\e  lis  ;i  lie;i;t>inff  mPn,<nirp,  Rafiie' 
Diaz  ef  the  Metropolitan  House,  and 
.\rthur  Rubinstein,  ipiano  virtuoso, 
woro  welco*tte  additions. 

Mr.  Schindler's  scheme  was  a  novel 
one,  'being  entirely  devoted  to  folk- 
songs of  the  BaMiue  people,  folk  songs 
ot  the  Asturias,  Leon  and  Murcia 
sung  by  Mt.  Diaz,  and  compositions 
by  modern  Catalonir.ns:  also  Cata- 
!ania  folk  songs  and  country  dances. 
The  cliorus  sang  in  Spanish,  and  if 
I  the  singing  lacked  tho  tung  and  brio 
i.f  Spanish  singers  the  results  were 
often  happ.  The  Sciicla  sings  tvitn 
more  precision  and  pure  intonation 
than  last  season.  Rhythmically  the 
attaok  was  incisive  ^nd  alert.  The 
(.•onductor  may  now  l.oast  of  a  choir 
worth  hearing.  R-chnes.s  in  vocal 
quality  is  still  lacking.  It  showed 
most  in  the  Good  Fr^tlay  m'jsic  of  An- 
toni Nicolan,  cohesion  at  the  outset, 
the  colors  were  not  well  mixed,  nor 
did  the  solo  singers  and  double  quar- 
tet particularly  distinguish  them- 
..glve.s — except  the  Di.Tt — 'hut  the  piece 
came  to  a  sonoi-ous  and  satisfjring 
conclusion. 

The  q-uaint  roya'  astronomer  of  '  Le 
Coq  d'Or,"  Mr.  D;tiz.  -was  a  .surprise 
to  those  who  only  see  and  hear  him  la 
opera.  He  is  a  concert  singer  of  taste 
and  intelligence,  rvhile  the  peculiar 
timbre  of  his  high,  clear  tenor  tos  an 


[anclng.  adjusting  and  clarifying  of  tone, 
[the  finish  of  phrasing,  the  establlsh- 
Iment  of  a  complete  understanding  be- 
tween leader  and  players  that  shall  re- 
Isult  in  an  unfailing  response  to  the  con- 
jductor's  intentions. 

mis  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  or  in  a 
,few  rehearsals,  and  so  Jlr.  Foch  was 
Iwlse  in  making  his  program  largelv  of 
pieces  in  which  "  effects  "  can  tie  gained 
with  a  minimum  requirement  of  the 
jfiner  subtleties  of  orchestral  playing, 
as    in    "  Tannhauser "    Overture  ajid 

Tschaikovsk>-'s  "Pathetic"  symphony, 
■mien  the  Philharmonic  Society  was 
bringing  over  from  Europe  its  "  guest  " 
conductors  a  dozen  or  »o  years  ago, 
every  one  of  them  wanted  to  play  that 
svmphonv  because  it  jields  the  biggest 
""sensations  and  the  most  tlirllis  "  m 
the  easiest  way.  Mr.  Foch  read  it  in  a 
way  to  make  it  yield  all  that' it  could 
without  too  much  consideration  for  the 
finer  things. 

The  scale  of  dynamics  was  limited 
generally  to  very  loud  fortiisslmos  and 
pvery  soft  pianissimos  without  detailed 
ejLploratioas  of  the  terrltorj-  between. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  rather  crtias 
contrasts ;  and  an  unnecessary  protpl- 
nence  to  inner  voices.  In  the  third 
movement  there  was  much  raggednese 
and  In  the  la-st  move  tone  than  strlixgs 
/  and  wind  co«ld  deliver  with  regard  for 
beauty- 

This  overload  of  obvnous  effects  pro- 
duced naturally  made  excitement  in  the 
audience.  Yet  there  were  better  results 
in  Brahm's  "  Tragic  Ovrture  "  where 
(T Mr.  Foch  dealt  more  reasonably  with 
tone,  phrasing,  lucidity  of  expression, 
and  found  much  of  its  significance. 
Debussy's  pieces  were  a  more  venture- 
some choice.  In  the  exquisite  prelude 
there  were  needed  greater  subtlety,  a 
finer  strain  of  poesy,  fewer  uncertain- 
ties In  the  playing,  all  of  which,  no 
doubt,  could  not  be  gained  In  the  full- 
est measure  through  the  opportunities 
at  Mr.  Foch's  disposal. 

CARUSO  SIMGS  IN  "NIARTA." 

Caruso^^sang  his  last  opera  in  Italian, 
the  melodious  "  Marta.  "  to  a  superca- 
pacity  house  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
evening,  as  he  will  tomorrow  his  final 
role  in  French,  when  Halevy's  "  La 
Juive  "  is  repeated  on  the  closlnr  sub- 
scription night.  Indeed,  not  only  the 
tenor's  farewells,  but  all  the  remaining 
performances  of  the  week  and  of  the 
season  had  been  sold  out  days  In  ad- 
vance, and  "among  a  line  of  standees 
that  surrounded  tlic  theatre  yesterday, 
onlv  500  could  be  admitted,  while  far 
more  were  turned  away.  Flotow  s  spark- 
ling music  furnished  added  gaiety  to 
this  beginning  of  farewells,  the  crowd 
listening  with  breathless  delight  to  Mme. 
Barrientos's  "  I..ast  Rose  ot  Summer." 
and  later  holding  up  the  opera  for  min- 
utes when  Caruso  refused  to  encore  the 
"  M'Appari."  Parinl  and  De  Luca  com- 
pleted the  "Good  Nieli'"  quartet,  and 


'1^  donna  was  n  i 
.  however,  tuin  i]  I 

■■  many  curtain 

•  r   and    Klotow,    .  -   .    i  inim 
'      iiuHors,  but  represontative  of  the 
'  '   ipodes   in  tlie  lyiical  drama,  dom- 
'I'd  tho  porforinanceii  at  the  Metro- 
I'un  Opera  House  yesterday.  The 
as  were  "Parsifal"  in  the  aftcr- 
■I   and   "Martha"   in    the  evening. 
'Iier  was  »ong  in  the  language  set 
' compoier  and  only  the  former 
Im-  vernacular.    Klotow's  tuneful  and 
"tiating   eonccri    in    costume  wal 
i;'  in  Italian,  the  only  language  in 
■li  It  is  familiar  to  the  present  gcn- 
I '  -I  1011  of  opera  goerH.    it  would  be  a 
1    I.  '  I  sensation  to  hear  it  in  Gorman, 
I  'li'l  its  melodies  would  probably  lose 
■  sonic  of  their  easy  and  graceful  flow  if 
cioifgcd  with  Teutonic  gutturals. 

Some  of  ihiMr  lovers  who  i;now  them 
best  might  have  welcomed  almost  any- 
tiling  which  would  have  compelled  Mr. 
,  I'upi  to  moderate  the  speed  v^ith  which 
ihey  were  reeled  off  last  niK^ht,  how- 
I  <  ver.    The  conductor  led  a  breathless 
chase  almost  from  beginning  to  end 
I  lliit  why  make  comment  on  such  thineg 
j  wlien   the   be-all   and   end-all   of  the 
I  audience's  desire  was  summed  up  in  the 
Jact  that  Caruso  sang?- 

The  representation  of  "Parsifal"  in 
the  afternoon  was  proi>ably  the  fi.nest 
that  the  work  has  received  this  season 
It  was  the  sixth  performance  this 
year,  a  fact  worth  mentioning  since  it 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
drama  at  the  Metropolitan.  When  .>'r 
*  onried  signalized  the  first  year  ol' 
his  management  by  com/nitting  what 
many  devout  Wagnerites  thought  a 
I  .sncriiege,  an  impious  crime,  by  taking 
1  arsifal"  from  the  monopoly'of  Hav- 
leutli  and  it  created  a  sensation  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  music,  ho 
ixrfornied  it  eleven  times. 

The  next  season  it  had  eight  per- 
lormances.  .Since  then  it  has  been  re- 
served for  Good  Friday  and  one  or  two 
other  holidays.  Within  the  last  two 
months  it  has  had  six  representations 
and  three  of  them  have  been  in  the 
;<ubscription  list.  That  is  a  bit  of 
history  worth  remembering.  As  has 
Ijeen  said  the  performance  yesterday 
was  notably  line,  especially  in  the  con- 
tribution made  to  it  by  Madame  Matz- 
cnauer,  who  threw  all  the  resources  of  * 
lier  opulent  voice,  her  devotion  her 
nch  imagination  and  her  artistic'  skill  i 
into  her  impersonation  of  Kundry  I 
making  it  as  pathetically  moving  by  I 

'nute  acting  in  the  third  act  as 
It  had  been  vivid  in  its  presentation 
of  the  dual  personality  in  the  second 
,Mv.  Bodanzky  seemed  also  fired  with  a  I 
reverent  zeal  which  was  shared  bv 
Messrs.  IVrrold,  Whitehill.  Rothier  and 
IJ"'"'-'   ITE.  K.  1 


-Miss  Tilly  Koenen'*  Recital. 

Miss  Tilly  Kocncn.  a  Dutch  song  sing- 
er of  long  establUhcd  reputation,  who 
has  been  heard  In  New  York  In  years 
past,  appeared  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Aeolian  Hall  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  and  was  greeted  by  a  large  audi- 
ence. She  plunged  boldly  into  two 
groups  of  songs  by  Schubert,  'W'olf  and 
Brahms,  In  English  translations:  more 
of  that  .sort  than  most  of  her  predecess- 
ors In  the  season  have  offered,  which 
were  received  with  pleasure.  The  vest 
was  a  group  of  French  Pongs,  two  songs 
from  .Tava  sung  in  Malayan,  a  language 
then  introduced  for  the  first  time,  prob- 
ably, on  tho  New  York  concert  stage; 

three  Dutch  children's  songs  and  othera 
by  Powell,  Grieg  and  Rachmaninoff. 

.Miss  Koenen's  voice  l>ad  its  remem- 
bered power  and  deep  contralto  guallt^'. 
It  has  suffered,  however.  In  beauty,  and 
Its  production  and  emission  leave  much 
to   be  desired,   in   smoothness,  legato. 

i  breadth  of  phra.sing  and  steadiness,  es- 
pecially in  mezza  voice.  Miss  Koenen 
\'  AH  evidently  unnerved  somewhat  by  a 
failure  of  memory  In  WoKe's  song.  "  On 

1  .A    .Iourne^•."    which    she    had    to  start 

'three  times:  and  this  affected  unfavor- 
ablv   her  singing  in   the   rest  of  that 

j  group.   The  audience  was  not  disturbed 

bv  the  Incident,  however,  and  here  and 
.  isewhere  throughout  the  recital  be- 
stowed warm  applause  on  the  singer: 
applause  that  would  have  befitted  art  In 
a  better  state  of  preservation. 


The  piano  recital  of  I'atiuita  Madri- 
guera  nt  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening 
proved  a  fine  artistic  success  for  this 
young  artist.  It  was  her  only  appear- 
ance of  the  seajson,  and  in  a  well-chosen 
jirogram  beatififully  played  she  displayed 
the  evidence  of  both  sound  artistry  and 
deep  sincerity.  The  Bach-BiLsoni  Prehide 
and  Fugue.  Schumann's  "Camaval"  and 
two  numbers  by  Granados  were  deliv 
crod  with  particular  brilliance,  and  in 
the  other  works.  Beethoven-Unbenstein, 
Albeniz  and  Paganini-I.isza.  the  young 
pianist  gave  every  evidence  of  her  high 
attainments. 


ARRAR  THROWS  A  BOUQUET 

lom  Orchectra  Cheers  Muzio  in 
"  Alda,"  Who  Returned  Courtesy. 

1      Muzio,    MartlnclU.    Amato   and  Mar- 
h  dones  sang  their  farewells  at  the  Metro- 
nPOlitan   last  cvenine,    when   th^  opera 
Verdi'*  "Alda,"  the  assisting:  oast 
I  including  Almcs.   Clauf  sen  and  Curtis. 
'He&ars.  d'Angdo  and  Audisio,  and  Mr. 
Moranzoni    conductlnif.    There    was  a 
j[i  BTeat  hou.se  and  all  the  enthu#la.'m  of  a 
,  ■'  Caru«o  nlpht,"  thougrh  .Signer  Carxi.ao's 
i'  KolnR  ar.a.v  is  re.«r\'€d  for  this  evening. 

Oeraldlne  farrar  from   a   s^at   in  the 
J  front  row  threw  a  well-oarn.  d  bouquet 
at  Muzio's  feet  after  ih»  Nile  scene. 

The  .vounp  prima  donna,  not  to  be  out- 
done in  eoiirif.^y,  took  a  bunch  of  tlow- 
cr.s  and  tos-^ed  it  back  over  flic  orehrs- 
tra  men'.i  heads.  B;/  thl.*  tinif  the  en- 
tire audience  wa.s  on  tiptoe,  and  when 
Mme.  Farrar  arose  And  with  inheiittil 
baseball  fklil  hurled  the  American  Beau- 
ties back  to  her  Italian  colleague  the 
crowd  broke  into  a  .veil  such  as  grecl.* 
a  home  ran  at  the  Polo  Groundi:. 

Mme.  VaiTar  her.self  had  to  .-^tand  up 
and  bow  aftfr  that  before  the  crowd 
would  let  Ihe  opeia  on.  The  .oeven 
scenes  of  old  Kp^  pt  moved  fmoothlv 
.Setti'.s  ehoru.-!  hnilefj  the  ( onqucring 
hero  with  nia.^si\c  tone,  and  the  ballet. 

by    FHorence  Rudolpii, 
several  ensembles. 


I'l  oMi-aordiuaiy  sizi-  and  cutluisiasni  . 
resiilteU  iti  u  dcliuite  .vucce's  for  the 
tist.  Ai  program  ot  uuusual  lfn';tb  an  i 
niucli  <li»-eixity  enhauoed  tlio  interest  oi 
the  recital,  wbieh  ^-ave  4,'reut  satista'.:- 
tiou  to  the  ass^euiblagL'.  (.)peralie  ui-ias, 
old  Ki-eucu  ball:id>,  I!ii.s>i:an  folk  souij.s 
and  Amjricaii  J.vrics  of  the  late>t  viuta;.v 
altnrualed  in  a  li<t  that  ini.-iiided  coui- 
Dositious  by  Handel.  Ilaydu.  S=beila. 
Viirdi.  Baehelet.  I.emaire.  Del  Ac-iiua. 
Massenet.  Itimsky-Korsakoff,  (Jretihaiu- 
o!T.  Zimbali.st.  Seller.  Koualcl  and  S;-ott. 
I''rancis  Moore  wa>  at  the  liiano  and. 
for  tlie  JIassenot  "Kle.'ie.""  Vladimir  iJu- 
binsky  piayed  the  ■(■ello  obliRato. 

In  the  iifternc.iiu  at  Aeolian  Hall  Mai:d 
Morjsan  in  a  harp  conoei-t  attraetcl  a 
eon.siderah'e  audieuce  which  expressed 
approval  of  au  extensive  procr.mi 
enlisted  the  services  of  Dr.  W.llinni  ('. 
Karl.  Jane  Erdman  Eleanor  Musou  and  i 
Beatrice  Weller.  .\  feature  of  the  eon- 
cei-t  was  the  sin^ins  by  Dr.  Karl,  with 
Miss  Morgan  at  the  hari).  of  Shuhert's 
"Ave  Maria"  by  roniesl.  Mme.  d'Arblity 
and_  Dorothy.  years  old  i-aptivated  tli'^ 
audience  with  a  niimliei-  of  sons  and  harp 
nn  mbers. 


•fv 


{V|^--^K  IA.NS  of  the  tender  age  of 
j     I     five    and  thereabouts 


harp 


day  afternoon 


ffave 
at  the 

arranged   for  yester- 


material  assistance 


in  Aeolian  Hall  by 


J^OUIS  EDGAR  JOHNS  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Princess  Theatre  yes- 
terday {Lftemoon  In  which  the  entire 
progrramme  was  devoted  to  hj»  own 
compositions.  Mr.  Johns  served  for 
the  duration  of  the  "waj  overseas 
with  the  ••Wildcat"  Division,  and 
only  recently  lay  down  his  (bayonet 
for  his  pen. 

That  his  musical  trend  la  not 
limited  to  a  single  class  of  composi- 
tion was  illustrated  (by  yesterday's 
list.  He  wrote  some  pleasing  and 
amibltious  worjts  for  soprano  voice 
as  revealed  Iby  Mary  Schiller. 

His  songs  for  contralto,  a3  pre- 
.sented  (by  Elsie  Lyon,  were  well  and 
deservedly  received.  Lascha  i'^ddel- 
man  (whose  name  eloquently  ex- 
presses his  vocation)  played  several 
numbers  for  violin. 

Mr.  Johns,  besides  being  a  com- 
poser of  note,  is  a  pianist  of  con- 
siderable talent.  He  began  the, 
programme  with  his  "Elegle  at  the' 
(Jrave  of  a  Hero,"  a  poetic  piece 
and  picturesque  in  detail.  This  was 
followed  by  variations  in  F  majo), 
in  which  the  composer  set  forth  in- 
dividual ideas  and  melodio  inven- 
tion developed  in  an  interesting  and 
scholarly  manner.  The  recital  w'as 
well  attended. 


Miss  Maud  Morgan.  The  programme 
credited  several  children  with  first 
names  only.    For  Instance,  Dorothv  ' 
laged  five  years)  daJntily  plucked 
t  ,  ^'''"^'"P^^iment    to    Mme.  | 

d  Arblay-s  soprano  in  "Holy  Kight  "  ' 
Jane,  a  lovely  miss  of  ten  sum- 

Clalr  de  la  Lune."  a  duet  arrange- 
ment Of  Rogers-s  ••Berceufe'' 
brought  forward  Eleanor  and  Zt-  I 

t?e:r^"'r - 

of  11.    ,  promising  students 

tLl^t^  y^^Vf  '"^"•"'"«"t  are  being 
trained  by  Miss  Morgan,  who.,e  ripe 
woU  I  delightfully  illustrated  in 
works   by  Dubois.   Thomas.  Ober- 

and    an    original    trxnscription  of 
Schubert's  "Ave  Maria."      "   °"  i 

Besides  Mme.  d'Arblav  who  aar,^ 
-vera,  selections.  Miss  MoTga^n^^nf 
wHhT"^''^'"^''  ^'^^'■el  I^onors  , 

sented      T'"'"'"  P^^"  ' 

sen  ed   solos  and  accompanlme 
on  the  organ. 


lents 


FARRAR  SINGS  FAREWELL. 


V 


1 


Geraldlne  Karrr.r  did  the  .speechmak- 1 
IMS  of  grand  opera  s  getaway  day  at  the) 

matinCte  i 


ifetropolitan     :  esterdav 
each^n?  'i.!"'!^^'  '"arked'by  recall.s  a'fter 
fn  hie  «  ?  three  acts.    Antonio  .Scotti, 
c^r  .  fn  ^'^^f       .V"'*^-  «h^'-e<3  the  second 
curtain,   when   tlie  prima  donna  deftlv 


Halevy's  "La  Juive,"  revived  last  De- 
cember by  Mr.  Gatti  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Caruso,  was  th  eopera  in  which  the 
tenor  sang  his  farewell  for  the  season 
last  evening.  This  opera,  elaborately 
staged,  has  been  a  distinct  addition  to 

this  season's  repertoire.  |  }eft  "er  with  the  audienc€,"which"Dei'ted 

Not  only  does  the  part  of  Eleazar  '^^f^'V''/''"''''"^- 
afford  exceptional  opportunities  for  the   Th,i,JjL,'*-        opera  company  s  official 
di.-p!ay  of  Mr.  Caruso's  superb  voice,   star    '^^n  '  '  American 

Init  it  provides  him  with  a  wider  scope   little  at  Uie  end  of  ''"'s:e  a 

wHhin  which  to  display  his  histrionic   ca^e  of  all  that  wh^n*^' he  nexf 

I  i^j^'^-^^  at^  Washington  fn  jtfne."'i^  can 


wHhin -which  to  display  his  histxYonic  I  ca^r  o7  alT  that  wh^n^'^he ''nLr  incom' 
I         A    ..^  ^'  Washington  in  June  T 

instead  of  the  emotions  of  a  passion-  c"'y  say  I  thank  vou.  and  thank  von  i 
ate  and  youthful  lover,  Mr.  Caruso  is  ,a§:ain    for  your  encouragement,  which 
called  upon  to  portray  the  epic  emo-  i'flifVi;'"'^  ""t**"'  ™  "'"^'^  t"  me,  and  i 
tions  of  paternal  affection,  religious  s^„'''/,rV.2'T'.''e"  of  this  company.  And  i 
ecstasy  and  overpowerine  revence  i„  » 

And  the  great  Lnor  takes  adTntage  lisT^-'gre,r""  ^4s^V;er,^  "^^'^"f- 
of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  role.  Last!  a  popular  house  fharala  n  fin^^^^^ 
pvenmg  he  sang  with  thrilling  fervor  ^  f/eat   theatre  and  Vpplauded  Florence ' 
and  gave  to  the  character  a  tragic  sig-  /^sston   and   Morgan   Kingston  as   the  I 
nificance    which,   perhaps,    marks    his  „,htro  """^ical  romance,  with  i' 

supreme   achievement   at   the    Metro-  plnt  Ltrded  a'''',n.??T^,  ^'l^      t^''  ^°>"- 
politan.  aTi     .       ^  special  train  at  midnight  ' 

Miss  Ponselle.  as  Rachel,  also  took  fn'^ti^e^X'^^^'^^  ^e^Tw^'/lhre,? 
ner  leave  for  the  season,  and  others  in  York  season  will  be  found  in  Secti^f  - 
the  cast  were  Mr.  Rothier,  Mr.  Diaz,  °f         Times  today.  t>ection  o 

-vho  san£  the  part  of  Leopold  for  the! 


i  ked,  "coi. 
-Miksgiving    i  m,     _     .i  . 
I  !id  of  April."     Then  came   more  ap-  | 
plause,  the  curtain  lell  and  the  iUb- 

•  scription  season  flickered  out. 

\     In  the  evening  there  was  noihing  to 

i  stir  amicably  excitable  natures  except 

j  a    good    opera,    "Oberon,"    well  per- 
formed, by  good  artists,  headed  by  Miss 

,  Easton  in  the  part  of  Rezin,  which  has 
generally  belonged   to   Miss  Ponselle, 
and  Mr.  Kingaton  as  Sir  Huron  in  place  \ 
of  Mr.  Martinelli,  who  has  never  sung 
the  music  with  either  the  heroic  style 
or  voice  which  the  Englishman  put  at 
the  service  of  the  opera  cast  last  night. 
There  was  also  an  unexpected  substi-  ) 
tution   of   Giovanni    Martino   for   Mr.  "l 
Rothier  as   Charlemagne,  and   r.n  un-  1 
expected    substitution,    an    extremely  \ 

'  feeble  one,  of  Miss  Edna  Kellogg  for  I 
Miss  Delaunois  as  Puck.  ( 

I  The  climax  of  the  evening  was  j 
reached  by  Miss   Easton's  singing  of  ' 

I  "Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,'   which  I 
was    a    splendid    piece    of    vocalism,  | 
thrilling  in  its  breadth  and  intensity,  i  \ 
perfect  in  declamation  and  diction,  the 
work  of  an  intelligent,  gifted  and  de- 
voted artist. 


The  list  of  operas  given,  with  the  date 
of  the  first  performance  and  the  num- 
ber of  performances,  is  as  follows: 

T08ca   Nov.  17  5 

Alda   Nov.  10  5 

La  Boheme  Nov.  20  4 

Faust   Nov.  21  B 

La  .Juive   Nov.  22  7 

II  Trovatoro  Nov.  22  2  | 

Boris  Godunoff  Nov.  24  ! 

L'Oracolq   Nov.  20  0  \ 

Pagllaccl   Nov.  20  G  ! 

Carmen   Nov.  27  7 

II  Barbiere  Nov.  27  4 

I.a  Porza  del  Destino  Nov.  28  5 

Madama  Butterfly  Nov.  2>J  8 

Oberon   I>ec.    1  r.  I 

I/Italiana  In  Algerl  Dec.    5  4  ' 

Samson  et  Dallla  Dec.  10  B  ' 

L  Amorc  del  Tre  Re  Dec.  12  3 

Marta   Dec.  13  4 

LiJOla  Dec.  13  4  ' 

II  Tabarro  Dec.  17  4 

Suor  Angelica   Dec.  17  4 

Gianni  SclilochI   Dec.  17  4  ' 

L'EHslr  d'Amore  Dec.  19  &  I: 

Marout   Dec.  20  2  ' 

('avalleria  Rusticana   Dec.  25  .'i  I 

llanon  Lescaut   Dec.  26      .  4  I 

L'Oiaeau  Bleu   Dec.  27,  8 

Le  Coq  d'Or  Jan.    9  7  ' 

Zaza   Jan.  )«  7  i, 

I  Cleopatra's  Night   Jan.  31  4  ' 

[  Le  Prophete   Peb.    4  5 

I  nigoletto   Feb.    7  5 

I  Parsifal   Pob.  19  U 

Manon   Mar.    G  4 

\  Eugene  Onegln   Mar.  24  4 

j  In  the  twenty-three  weeks  of  the  eea- 
i  son  there  were  115  subscription  per- 
i  formances,  17  popular  performances  on 
Saturday  nights,  17  "extra"  perform- 
ances of  complete  operas,  3  perform- 
;  ances  of  different  acts  of  operas.  The 
number  of  operas  in  the  season's  reper- 
tory was  33.  Puccini  led,  In  the  absence 
of  the  full  Wagnerian  list,  with  twenty- 
five  permormances  of  seven  operas,  in- 
cluding.tlie  •'  triptych  "  of  "  ll  Tabarro," 

The  four   ■•  no"^ltTe.s  "  Announced  in 
the       prospectus       were  produced- 
"  L'Oiseau    Bleu,"    by    Albert  Wolff- 
Cleopatra's  JTight,"  by  Henry  Hadley ;' 
"Zaza,"     by     Leoncavallo;  "Eugene 
Onegin,"  by  Tschaikovsky.    Pour  prom- 
ised "revivals"    were    effected:  Of 
P.ossini's   "  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri,"  new 
to  practically  everybody  in  the  audience  • 
Hal^vy's    "  La    Juive,"    new    to  the 
younger  generation :  Wagner's  "Parsi- 
fal," remembered  by  all,  and  Massenet's 
•'  Manon.  '    with   a   pre\iously  omitted 
.=;cene  (the  "  cours  la  Reine  ")  restored, 
out  balaricerl  by  the  omission  of  another.' 
"Suor  Angelica"  and"'GlannVschIcchr'M 
as  one  opera.    His  '•Madama  Butter- 
,ny      and    Wolffs    "L'Oiseau  Bleu" 
[  were  the  most  popular  operas  in  the 
[         If  the  number  of  performances  1^ 
Oie    criterion-each    had    eight.  A^erdl 
came  next  with  seventeen  performances 
of  four  operas.    Nine  operas  were  given 
In  trench  and  three  In  English.  None 
Of  the  American  operaa  given  in  previous' 
seasons  was  repeated  this  season 


I 
I 


first  time,  and  Mr.  Picco,  but  the  even 
ng  was  Mr.  Caruso's,  and  he  was 
showered  with  applause  from  his  ad- 
mirers who  packed  the  theater. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  audience 
it  -seemed  as  though  the  entire  East 
Side  had  turned  out  to  bid  Caruso 
farewell.  His  most  vociferous  follow- 
ing, the  Italians,  were  few  in  number, 
liowever,  not  caring  to  hear  their  idol 
sing  m  French. 

Some  waited  for  four  and  six  hours 


The  twelfth  season- of  ope: 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  and  the  th ; i -u  v . !; 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  came  to  an  end  yesterday.  The 
last  subscription  matinee  was  devoted 
to  a  performance  of  "Tosca"  and  a  fare- 
well demonstration  for  Miss  Farrar, 
the  latter  being  as  obviously  prear- 
ranged ao  the  former,  though  less  tri- 


m  line  before  the  doors  opened.  At  umphantly  carried  out.  Bouquets  were 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  line  ex- 
ended  as  far  as  Seventh  Avenue.  Extra 
lohcemen  were  detailed  to  the  entrance, 
co  handle  the  crowd,  which  attaches' 
of  the  opera  house  said  was  a  record! 
breaker. 


HELEN  YORKE  SINGS 
IN  NOTABLE  RECITAL 


aud  Morgan's  Haro  Conceit 
Aeolian    Hall  Introduces 
Many  Features. 

Helcu  Vorke's  son-.-  vc-'i;)!    i  (  'a-:!. 


at 


thrown  over  tho  footlights  when  the 
prima  donna  showed  herself,  but 
thriftily  so  as  to  make  as  many  calls 
as  possible,  and  diligent  effort  raised 
the  number  of  caUs  to  eishteen  or 
twenty,  which,  we  believe,  was  some- 
what less  than  the  desired  number, 
though  all  the  familiar  devices  were 
lesorted  to,  from  a  patter  of  gloved 
hands  and  hands  unaccustomed  to 
iiloves  to  the  v,-ar-v,hoops  of  the  trained 
and  the  cheers  of  the  innocent  devo- 
tees. At  Icnr^th  came  the  also  familiar 
scene  of  the  lady  appearing  in  her 
dressing  robe  and,  since  it  had  to  be. 
making  a  speech  of  gvatitUde' for  thi 
past  and  hope  of  the  future,  with  ir. c  , 
*  aoprec -o':  tv,'.  c ncou rajri n ^- 


.^lalkjn,    .Jacque-    .  n 
.-it  and  pianist,  gave 
concert    at    •■■Vcolian    Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.     The    violin    numbers  in- 
eluded  -Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  lalo','; 
7;^;  S-yniphonic  E.snagniole  and  short  pieces 
/  .-iby  Tenagha,  Kreisler  and  Wieniawski. 
The    piano    pieces    were  Beethoven'^ 
,  Sonata,   Op    27,  No.  '2,  and  Chopin'^ 
.-'  Ballade  in  F  ma,ior,  Etude  in  C  sharp  , 
>  minor  and  Polonaise  in  A  fiat  major 
Jacques   Malkin's   playing  was    les^  ' 
conventional   than   his   brother's,  and  ' 
therefore  more  interesting.    He  has  a 
pleasing  tone,  a  sound  technical  equip-  . 
ment  and  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  inter 
pretation.    As  for  the  pianist,  ncilhe, 
■.^  Beethoven    nor    Chopin    appeared  to 
;»  stimulate  hi.s  fancv,  and  his  perform- 
-.J\  ance  did  not  exceed  the  boundaries  of 
discretion. 

At  the  same  time  Miss  Helen  De  Witt 
.facobs,  a  violinist  of  slight  attain- 
ment,  was  playing  at  the  Princess  The- 
ater. She  was  assisted  by  Mis'; 
Minerva  Albert,  soorano,  who  re- 
mained persistently  oblivious  to  the 
true  pitch  in  songs  bv  Brahms,  Lerou-' 
bchindler  and  Manna-Zucca  anc'  a 
reader^  Miss  Ada  TuUy  Ammerman. 

In  the  evenine-.  at  the  same  theater 
''''■•1'  '      :h   violinist    .  :. 

pianist,  ga  ^ 
i*'4SpK" 

sAiJienW    roai  ing  m 
\  .\  nr!  appiau^*; 


.irphaiis  01' 
vai.!H.     .-X.  note  on  the  program  ■ 
that  Mr.  Lusk  has  appeared  in  Prau  . 
and  Vienna  with  the  Philharmonic  ■ 
chestras  under  the  lenderahip  of  O.-,.. 
Nedbal  and  Dr.  V.  Remanek. 

A  young  soprano,  Miss  Karr:..i  Po 
assisted  i  by  the  Russian  Balalaika 
quartette,  was  a  rival  attraction  at  tiie 
Harris  Theater  in  a  recital  of  Yiddi'ii 
and  Russian  folk  songs.  Miss  Po.st  v. .  s 
an  agreeable  surprise..  The  m:iteii  .l 
which  constituted  her  ■)ropram  was 
varied  and  intcrestint,-  and  her  sym- 
pathetic voice  was  intelligently  iised. 
Had  she  been  more  sparing  of  pesture-  , 
which  were  the  stereotyped  motions  h=- 
sociated  with  readers  and  elocutionist-, 
she  would  have  given  a  performance  o: 
no  little  distinction. 

Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Mn-c. 
Raymonde  Delauncis  her  plaCv?  on  the 
program  at  the  final  opera  concert  cif 
the  season  was  taken  by  Miss  Edna 
Kellogg,  who  sang  the  ari.^  "II  est 
doux,  il  est  bon,"  from  Massenet's 
"Herodiade."  Hhe  other  artists  wpvc 
Mme.  Marie  Rappold,  Miss  Vera  Cuitis, 
Miss  Kitty  Beale,  Mme.  Julia  Olaussen. 
Mme.  Flora  Perini,  Hipnolito  Lazaro 
and  Marie  Laurenti. 


RUFFO  SINGS  TO  7,000. 


Baritone  Packs  Hippodrome — Eight 
Stars  in  Metropolitan  Concert. 

Tltta  Ruffo  Bang  from  a  vast  and 
crowded  stage,  to  an  audience  of  7,000, 
or  near  that,  at  the  Hippodrome  last 
evening,  assisted  by  Anna  Fitziu, 
soprano,  and  Arthur  Rubinstein  and 
Rudolph  Gruen,  pianists.  The  famous 
barltons  gave  a  liberal  program,  largely 

^!;'^"1„°P^'"^  here  with 

the  Chicago  starts  recently,  and  Includ- 
ing airs  from  "Masked  Ball."  "The 
Barber,"  "  Don  Giovanni  "  ajid  "  The 
'  Demon,"  the  last  In  Russian.  Miss 
Fitziu  s  songs  were  ",The  Blue  Danube" 

S"^,    "V'S,""!     '■'■""^     "Boheme"  and 
Gianni  Schicchi." 

Hipolito  Lazaro  was  among  eight 
stars  in  the  Metropolitan's  closing  con- 
cert last  night,  when  the  absence  of 
orchestra  was  made  up  by  many  solos 
arid  encores.  The  Spanish  tenor  alone 
lollowed  his  air  from  "  Favorlta  "  with 
more  familiar  ones  from  "  Rlgoletto  " 
■•  'Tosca  "  and  "  Trovatorc,"  and  also 
took  part  In  quartets  from  "  Rlgoletto  " 
^^^''e  Rappold  added 
the  yissi  d  Arte  "  from  ••  Tosca,"  and 
others  heard  were:  Julia  Claussen  Vera 
Curtis,  Kitty  Beale,  Edna  Kellogg 
Hora  Perini  and  Mario  Laurenti  The 
accompanist  was  Wilfred  Pelletler 


3f  Us  Lnbovska's  Farevrell.  j 

Miss  Desiree  Lubovska  gave  a  fare-  | 
well  performance  of  interpretative  I 
dances  in  the  Greenwich  VilUge  Theatre 
last  night.  She  Is  about  fo  depart  to 
Europe.  She  was  assisted  by  Ruth,  Al- 
bert and  Jean  Fifer  and  an  orchestra  I 
under  Oscar  Lifshey.  On  the  programme 
were  dances  created  especially  for  this 
event,  including  the  following  Interpre- 
tations: "Incense  Dance,"  Rlmsky- 
Korsakoff ;  "Pavanne,''  Louis  Ganne ; 
"Death  as  Victory,"  Chopin ;  "A'ogue,'' 
Thomas;  "Bacchanale,"'  Saint-Saens  : 
"Paon,"  Debussy,  and  "Sun  Dance  of 
tlie  Aztecs,"  Skilton.  She  did  also  her 
"Egyptian  Dance  of  Mourning." 

W orks  of  Five  American 
Composers  Get  Tryout 

JIIVE;    orciiesira!    compositions  li> 
musicians  living  in  the- United 
•states  had  llicir  first  performam-es 
.^estel•day  morning  in  Carnegie  Hpn 
before  a   coinmittie   of  judstes.    It  I 
^■■as  the  Jlr.-5t  of  four  rehearsa's  pf  j 
rlip  new  .Symphony  nr<-lrestra,  lo  bo  ' 
known  next  season  a.s  the  .Vational  ) 
.-^.vmphony  Orchestra,   whici  Artm-  j 
Bodanzky    had    set    aside    for  the 
liearing   of  such   works  as  an  in- 
"filive  lo  composers  in  this  counlr.^. 
Tnree  of  the  works  were  directed 
\   Paul  l-;isl«r.  assistant  conductor 
the  ort-hestra.  and  the  fonrth  by 
s  compoiier.     Those  conducted  by 
■'U-.  Eisler  v.-ere  done  aiionymouBly. 
Three    of    the    works    were    of  an 
operatic  nature  .two  of  them  haviriflT 
their  i>i.«Dl  ra '.  io  1  in  .'il..-)  k  ."s-poa !  e. 

£/AiviES  GIBBONS  HUiNEiCER  ill 


SOME  CHURCHLY  SINGING. 

Verily  Isew  York  is  the  abode  o 
iiany  races,  many  religions  and  there- 
ore  many  songs.   Last  night  at  Car 
negie  Hall  wo  heard  the  St.  Oluf 
Lutheran  ciioir  from  Minnesota,  and 
t  the  Metixjpolitan  Opera  House  a 
new-    JeT\'ish    cantor,    Rwartin,  by 
i,ame,  came  to  town  in  company  with 
iiis  daug-hter,  Anna  Kwnrtin,  a  mixed 
ohorus  and  an   orchestra  with  Vn. 
Ansekn  Goetzl,  conductor.     So  you 
had  your  ahoice  in  the  lithurgical 
chants  of   Hebretw   and  Protestant, 
lieing  quite  disinterested  remeraber- 
11?  a   famous   distich   of  Hcinrich 
Heine— we  attended  both  affaii«,  leav- 
ng  each  before  the  novelty  wore  off — I 
which  endured  about  a  half  hour.  | 
-  The  St.  Olaf  Choir  from  NorttifleJd.  I 
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slniro   A    ,-,„\^iiT  o^Ti   V   '".befn    pcr.suadc-d    to    sine    the    stutc  y 

 ,„„,V     .n<ria  w^I    /m^  °f  church  .n  «  tempo 

conU  ct^r     t     mIh  w.^^'  ""'1  '""""er  which  lit  times  Bugfft'Ktcd 

tonam  tor.    J.    Meliiif    Clinatlanseii,    a  jigping  frivolity  is  incomnrchcn-iible 


|fuss  or  feathers.    Wo  lioard  Lftithpr'.s 
grrand  old  choral,  "A  Mlg-hty  Fortreas 
J  [a  Our  God,"  a  linoh  Anthem  for 
Idoulble  choi-UN,  a  choral  antliem  by 
IL.  Ij.  Xiindeni.uv,  and  "Praia**  to  the 
iLiOtKl,"  Peter  SoTiren,  choral  ninthom 
IfOT  doulble  clionis.   This  chcrtr  alrgi* 
■AvltU  *he  precisian  of  a  small  orchos- 
|tra.   The    attack   Is    excellent,  the 
rocal  quality  gWKl   tJiotifrU  boat  in 
the  maio  department,  and  the  poly- 
Ijlionlc  word  adrairablo,  as  evidenced 


prehend  why 
such  an  nrranfremeTil  of  "A  StronRhold 
Sure"  as  was  used  was  sung  when 
there  were  so  many  noble  harmoniza- 
tions of  Bach  at  hand. 

It  would  have  been  artistically  as 
well  as  hi.storically  inti^resting  to  have 
hoard  thr>  old  hymn  as  Luther  heard  it 
and  carried  a  part  in  it. 

Neither  in  this  hymn,  which  opened 
the  concert,  nor  in  the  two  sections  of 
Bach's  "Blessing,  Glory  and  Wisdom," 
nor  in  the  anthem  "Praise  to  the  Lord," 


or 


the 

if  lh<l 


the    Hach    numitM>r,    the    fug'Ued  ,  ,.  , 
iria.   Tho  part-sing-ing  was  com-  I  °L"  j^"  ^^^^       approach  to  the  spirit 


>  ndaibly  free  from 

or  muddiinesas 
■vsonl,  a  most  artistic  body  of  sing 
whose  leader  may  bo  duly  con- 
s  raiiilated.  There  were  xaany  Scan- 
iinaviatLs  pnesent. 
At  the  Metroipolitan  every  seat  was 
old.  The  east  side  turned  out  In 
H&regalia  to  Teletorate  the  advent  of  a 
new  Chazan.  And  a  tenor,  too!  Mr. 
Kwartin,  to  the  critical  oar  waa  a 
disaippolntment.  He  possesses  a  tenor 
I'iJ  of  ibar'itonlal  quality,  the  tower  regis- 
ter  full,  if  not  rich.  iHe  'hasn't  much 
fj  range  for  he  couldn't  compass  an  A 
fla-t  without  breaking  on  it  we  are 
sorry  to  say  (Oy!  Oy!).  His  voice 
is  not  well  pl.'ioed.  It  Is  throaty  and 
often  sags  from  the  rnitch.  The  half 
waiting  and  portamento  which  is  a 
trait  of  the  oriental  music  he  sang 
may  aocounit  for  the  monotony  of  his 
performance.  But  he  aroused  the  t)lg 
audience  to  a  pitch  of  'boiling  en- 
thusiasm; that  is,  when  he  sang  at 
llis  ^yorst.  His  daughter  scampered 
through  a  coloraturea  number  end- 
ing an  a  top  squeak,  which  may  ibe 
best  d'escrlbed  in  Manager  (Max 
jSirsh's  epigram:  "It  sounded  as  if 
the  gas  was  turned  on  too  high." 
And  flat  eras,  at  that.  The  chorus 
•was  the  real  attraction  of  the  even- 
inR-,  under  Mr.  Wohl.  But  who  is  the 
composer  -GotBbetter  whose  "iMismor 
iShir  iChanu  Kus"  which  figured  on 
the  programme?  He  was  certainly 
well  acquainted  with  Beethoven"? 
fugned  "Et  Vitam  V'enturi"  in  tlie  C 
majer  iMass.  Saint-Saens'  "Dance  of 
D'^ath"  under  the  baton  of  Dr.  Goetzl 
■  a  lullaiby.  Musseltoff! 


.V    H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  held  audiences  within 
their  walls  last  right  which  had  as- 
sembled to  hear  concerts  of  worship 
music.  Performers,  listeners  and  com- 
positions were  as  widely  different  from 
paeh  other  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
In  Cargenie  Hall  there  were  1,000  to 
1,500  persons  of  the  type  usually  seen 
at  high-class  concerts,  though  their 
more  festive  attire  indicated  that  a 
social  and  ecclesiastical  tribute  was  to 
be  paid  as  well  as  an  artistic. 

The  performers  were  a  choir  of  fifty- 
two  young  people  from  the  College 
of  St.  Olaf,  which  is  located  at  North- 
fieid,  Minn.  The  singers  and  the  con- 
ductor were  obviously  of  Scandinavian 
nativity  or  descent,  and  the  music  was 
largely  that  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church.  In  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  were  crowded  between  3,000  and 
4,000  of  our  Hebrew  citizens,  many  of 
them,  probably  the  majority,  of  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  origfin. 

While  '  the  audience  in  Carnegie 
Hall  listened  with  mixed  piety  and 
decorum  to  artistic  music  of  a  classical 
and  Occidental  stamp,  that  in  the  opera 
house  listened  with  equal  interest, 
but  with  many  evidences  of  devotion, 
to  the  singing  by  Kwartin,  a  Jewish 
chasom,  recently  arrived  from  Europe, 
of  traditional  music  filled  with  echoes  of 
a  vast  antiquity  and  of  an  Orientalism 
familiar  only  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended religious  worship  in  the  syn- 
agogues of  orthodox  Jewry. 

Conventional  Music 
Music  of  a  conventional  character 
was  played  by  an  orchestra  and  sung 
by  a  daughter  of  the  concert  giver, 
but  its  interest  was  negligible.  Not  so 
that  of  Cantor  Kwartin,  who  disclosed  s. 
voice  of  excellent  quality  and  great 
volubility  and  a  remarkable  command  of 
the  style  and  intervallic  peculiarities 
which  touched  the  racial  and  religious 
feelings  of  his  auditors.  Little  else 
can  be  said  of  his  concert  from  an  ar-  I 
tistic  point  of  view. 

The  program  of  the  choir  from  the  i 
Northwest  was   almost   wholly  drawn  ! 
from   the    hymnody   of   the   Lutheran  i 
Church,  with   its   foundations   in   the  , 
chorales     which    entered    so    largely  i 
nto  the  motets  and  cantatas  of  Bach.  \ 
One    of  the   Leipzig  master's  motets 
ivas  sung  in  part,  but  in  it  there  was 
in  exhibition  of  such  a  misconception  of 
5tyle  on  the  part  of  the  conductor,  Mr.  J 
F.  Melius  Christiansen,  that  we  do  not  i 
,vish  to  charge  it  against  the  merit  of 
he  singers,  which  is  as  admirable  as 
t  is  incontestable. 

The  choir  numbers  fifty-two  voices, 
■xquisitely  balanced,  fresh  and  euoho- 
lious  in  quality  and  trained  to  a  pre- 
'^ioii  poual  to  that  of  the  Bach  Choir, 


n  ragigcd  ontran-    <>'  'ho  styrdy  old  compositions, 
of  intonation.    In  portions    of  Mendelssohn's 

istic  bodv  of  sine- i  <l{  i''""*"''*"  ""^^  Gretchani- 

nofT  s  "0  God,  Hear  My  Prayer,"  we 
were  made  to  marvel  at  the  ability  of 
the  choir,  and  there  wps  ravishing 
beauty  in  an  anthem  by  a  modern  com- 
poser, Lindoman,  with  its  suggestion 
of  bell  chimes. 

Much  Interesting  Music 
In  the  Lutheran  hymns  and  the  more 
elaborate  compositions  based  on  them 
there  was  much  that  was  interesting  t^ 
the  lovers  of  sacred  music  and  a  few 
hymns  which  have  long  been  incor- 
porated in  English  hymnals.  Stoutest, 
mo.st  rugged  and  historically  most  sig- 
nificant of  them  was  Luther's  "A  Strong- 
hold Sure,"  which  Heine  called  the 
"Marseillaise  of  Reformation,"  and  of 
which  he  said  that  when  sung  by  the 
bold  reformer  and  his  friends  a.i  they 
en'terod  Worms  "made  the  old  cathe- 
dral totter  and  startled  the  ravens  in 
their  hidden  nests  in  the  towers." 

Heine's  enthusiasm,  like  that  of  Car- 
lyle.  who  translated  the  hymn,  is  par- 
donable, but— it  is  more  likely  that 
"Ein  feste  Burg"  was  not  heard  till  the 
meeting  of  the  Diet  at  Speyin,  at  which 
the  Gerhian  princes  protested  against" 
the  revocation  of  their  liberties  and 
th<Teby  put  the  word  "Protestant"  into 
the  terminology  of  the  Church. 

There  was  also  in  the  list  Nicolai's 
superb  chorale,  "Wake,  Awake,  for 
Night  Is  Flying!"  which  forms  a 
swelling  number  in  Mendelssohn's  "St. 
Paul,"  and  long  before  had  been  echoed 
in  part  by  Handel  in  his  "Hallelujah!" 
chorus  in  the  setting  of  the  words  "The 
Kingdom  of  Our  Lord." 

Less  familiar  to  worshippers  in  Eng- 
lish churches,  outside  of  the  Lutheran 
confe.ssion,  was  the  hymn  which  pro- 
vided the  foundation  for  the  second 
anthem  in  the  list,  attributed  to  Peter 
Schren,  of  whom  this  writer  confesses 
he  never  heard.  The  old  hymn  in  the 
original  begins  with  "Lobe  den  Herren, 
den  machitgen  Konig  der  Ehren."  It 
was  written  by  Joachim  Neander,  and 
since  he  was  born  in  1650  and  did  not 
publish  the  hymn  until  1680  we  cannot 
conceive  how  Peter  Schren  could  have 
published  an  anthem  based  on  it  in 
1668,  as  the  program  stated.  It  is  a 
jmighty  hymn  of  praise,  however,  and 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been 
favored  by  Prussian  royalty  and  to 
have  been  chosen  by  Von  Roon.  the 
War  Minister  of  William  I,  at  his 
(jubilee  celebration  near  Paris  in  June, 
1871 — not  altogether  a  pleasant  mem- 
ory in  these  days. 

Another  hymn  of  a  more  pietistic 
character,  with  some  of  the  senti- 
mentality which  vtsedf  to  mark  the  love 
songs  which  furnished  forth  the 
melodies  for  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  hymns  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  (like  "0  Sacrod  Head, 
Now  Wounded,"  for  instance),  was  that 
beginning  "Beautiful  Saviour!  King  of 
Creation!"  whose  melody  was  set  down 
in  the  program  as  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

There   is  no  authoi-ity  for  such 


uii  ..  v.,i,  .  ;,,  i,.,a...fi, 
one.  not  Without  ei-i-tnin 
duoflun  thu  leul  now  , 
IhrottHneK*.  but  with  ii  li  •■■it 
and  preoUloii  In  tho  dsllvery 
flowery  mellcniafl  charai  utIhII 
Jewish  ritual  munk-.  Ita  cxprmg'.on  ji 
creatMt  In  the  panMHrrii  of  lunifntntlon 
that  »ro  abundant  In  ihal  mu»lr,  or 
|...em  HO  to  tl,n„,.  „ol  v.TMwl  In  lu  pap.  I 
tieuliir  significance.  ■  I 

Ciinl  .,    iCw.,i  tln>  wlnclne  wiim    miu*  ! 
iipiircilnti'il  und  iniicli  Muplaudf-d 
l\w.-.nln    HiinR    ■■  VillnnillH" 
Acta  1.    iind    Arrtltrii  wiillji 
rarln."     .Many  of  Jlr.  Kwurfl 
wpi-..  aceompiiiil»"d  on  tlie  oigi  i 
by  I.  Gellor.     I'nul  Klul.ir  |)l 
pluno  iiccompnnlinenlH  mir]  ir  \ 
the  lliuina  nmxter. 


ud«-d  Mln 
by  IMt 


ev,don<  o  in  ii^  ,pp|»„«o  ol  „  kern 
Vrenallon  of  ibo  Wienia,r,Li  ,  ouccrto  , 
(  n  .Mr.  Ilarw,  h.«  l.j.t  re<-en.l 

"t.j,.  a„,j  ,  „. 

'.  --.ice  there  .lu„  Id  be  a  pb.e  for  h,„ 
I  m  the  fiituic. 

A  pleasnnt  presfutotion  of  C'han,e, 
Berc^„«o  w,,s  offer,.]  by  U„th  flutrhn 
«on,  wboHC  voice  iiidiculocj 
placing  ns  lyri<;  Koprano. 
whnt  nerious  ia 
Warmer] 


lie  ri;;!. 
While  sorii' 
her  tii-Kt  number,  nI, 


YOUNG  MUSICIANS 

REVEAL  TALENTS 


Arthur    Mein.    wbosf     i.r<..r,..„    _.  . 


Win  Consideration  for  Debuts 
Wit  hOrchestra. 

Ai'thuf  HtMlanyky  s  contcHt  for  young 
native  j)ianists.  vlnllnlRtrt  and  'cellijits, 
which  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Carnegie  Hall  with  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing ntw  artl.sts  ready  for  public  appear- 
ansi?  with  tho  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, developed  on  such  a  »caln  that 
it  waa  necessary  to  etop  the  hearings 
for  the  day  after  fourteen  contestants 
had  played  and  to  announce  a  reaunip- 
tioii  of  the  contest  on  next  Tuesday  at 
half  papt  ton  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Unusual  talents  were  uncovered,  several 
of  the  players  winning  scrlouH  consid- 
eration lis  solols',6  with  the  orchestra 
next  .season. 

Those  who  played  wore  Mls9  Bernese 
Kazounoff,  pianist.  20  West  Ninety-first 
street,  a  native  of  Kansas  City.   Mo.  ; 
I'aul  Slassevitch,  violinist,  980  Madison 
avenue;    Borie    Paranov,    piani.st,  18) 
Sagourney  street.  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Miss 
■Sadie  Tolce.s,   pianist,   221   West  116th 
'street;   Miss   Phoebe  Jefferson,  pianist, 
243   East    Seventy-second   street  ;  Mi.s.^ 
i  Bveliono  Taglione,  pianist,  50  Morning- 
.side     avenue ;     Ml.sa     Matilda  Locus, 
Iplani.st.    25(1    West    NInety-lirst  street; 
Miss  Nina  Wulfe,  vlolinlsrt,  2  West  llSlh 
street;    Miss   Ruth   Clug,   pianist.  2*14 
(  Willis  avenue.  The  Bronx  ;  Miss  Adeline 
i  Spenetti.  pianist,  (Jrah.'un  Court,  nstli 
jstreet  anu  Seventh  avenue ;  Silas  Mar- 
baret  Setti.ig,  violinist,  167  West  Klgh- 
tieth    street;    William    Kroll,  violinist. 
10  West  Seventeenth  street,  and  Harrv 
Anlk,  violinist,  5  East  107th  street. 
The   contest   was   well    attended  by 

    —  Jk 

bonjtestani^,  and  there  was  much  sup 
pressed  excitement  It  is  expected  that 
Mr.  Bodanzky  will  announce  the  results 
of  the  contest  within  two  weeks. 


best    ,u     ,,,,     ,.„„,.,j|     i  Ut  I, 

l-rahniff  number  was  ' 
Ktyl 


in  particularly 


III 


ii.e  audience  wa«  the  one  dr«  0.»  L 
.MUSIC  Clubs  lu  national- contest. 


Henry  souvaine  Flea.ses 
In  Pianoforte  Recital 

Henry  Souvaine  gave  a  pianoforte  re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. What  number  Mr.  Souvaine  oc- 
cupies in  the  season's  list  of  pianoforte 
recital  we  do  not  know;  somewhere 
between  125  or  150,  we  imagine.  But 
It  doesn't- signify.  When  Mark,  Twain 
in  his  story  about  the  jumping  frog  of 
Calaveras  County  said  that  he  had 
written  "I  don't  s&e  nothing  about  that 
frog  dilTerent  from  any  other  frog," 
and  that  the  French  translator  had 
credited  him  with  writing,  "I  do  not 
see  nothing  about  this  frog  different 
from  some  frog,"  it  was  possible  to 
sympathize  with  Mark's  grieved  pro- 
testation that  ho  had  never  written 
psuch  "grammar  gone  to  seed." 

But  the  remark  in  either  form  serves 
to  characterize  this  recital  as -distin- 
guished from  any  one  of  the  eighty  or 
one  hundred  which  preceded  it.  All,  in 
fact,  except  the  concerts  given  by  sea- 
soned and  gifted  artists  who  have  been 
able  to  put  an  eloquent  and  individual 
message  in  the  music  which  they  have 
played.    The  r«st  have  been  different 

     ^,    from  each  other  only  in  some  features 

t'riends,  relatives  and  admirers  of  the        t^eir  programes,  in  degrees  of  digi- 


tal dexterity  or  the  players'  concep 
tions  of  propriety  in  respect  of 
Bonoritljjj^  I. 


mSS  BAILEY'S  RECITAL. 


Fiuiii.«t      Playi!*  Progrumnie 

Aeolian  Hnll. 

The  futility  of  trying  to  sttetch  out  a 
season  of  music  beyond  its  long  estab- 
lished limits  was  again  shown  last  night 
Miss  Marie  Bailey,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  audience  was 
very  small  and  unable  to  persuade  Itself 
into  a  mood  of  enthusiasm.  Its  applause 
was  polite  and  temperate.  Herein  It  dlf-  1 
fered  from  the  playing  of  Miss  Bailey. 

This  pianist  dtsclosed  an  everslon  for 
pianissimo  effects  and  a  large  mined 
affection  for  prodigality  of  tone.  She 
opened  her  proceedings  with  a  perform- 
ance of  the  so-called  "Moonlight"  sonata 
of  Beethoven,  which  was  consplcloua  for 
its  ponderous  style,  it.s  heaviness  of 
hand  and  its  complete  absence  of 
imagination.    Miss  Bailey  made  the  hall 


claim  of  antiquity,  though  the  hymn  ;  ring  with  her  dispensations  of  tone,  but 
has  got  into  some  English  hymnals  i  onl\-  very  greedy  ears  could  have  wished 
as  a  "Crusaders'  Hymn  of  the  Twelfth    '  for  much  of  Ijer  art. 


REPRODUCING  PIAWO  iljumju. 


Century." 

Liszt  evidently  accepted  the  unfound- 
ed tradition,  for  he  used  the  tune  in 
the  trio  of  his  Crusaders'  March  in  the: 
oratorio  "St.  Elizabeth,"  which  New 
York  saw  in  operatic  srarb  two  seasons 
ago.  The  words  of  the  hymn  have  been 
traced  back  to  1677,  but  the  earliest 
publication  of  the  melody  yet  discov- 
ered by  diligent  research  is  in  a  volume 
of  Silesian  folksongs  printed  in  1842. 

Even  if  the  tune 
with  the  words  in  16 
main  a  neriod  of  five  centuries  to  be  ac- 
counted' for.  No  doubt  our  churches 
are  echoing  to-day  to  musical  meas- 
ures, other  than  the  Gregorian  chant, 
which  sounded  in  them  a  thousand 
years  ago,  for  religion  is  a  marvellous 
conservator,  but  German  hymnology  is 


I* 


I  Myron  Rodney.  Baritone.  Siner>>  | 

Myron  Rodney,  baritone,  gave  a  song  ' 
recital   last   evening   In   Aeolian  Hall. 
His  programme  was  arranged  on  con-  I 
ventlonal  lines,  but  Its  scope  was  large 
and  it  called  for  a  high  order  of  tech- 
nique  and   musical    intelligence.  Mr. 
priniea  lu  loi^.       Rodney,  like  so  many  other  singers  who 
-7%he,.e'wo'?iId  re    I  appil  for  public  approval,  exhibited  a 
'  '  "'^•^  '  vkluable  gift  of  nature  in  his  voice  and 

a  lamentably  small  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  using  it. 

The  young  man's  attack  was  bad,  his 
•tone  quality  correspondingly  unsatis- 
factory, his  delivery  marred  by  poor 
enunciation    and    his    style  generally 


Plays  Compositions  Recorded  Fromj 

AVorks  o(  L«adins  Pianists. 

&  A  good  sized  audience  that  assent 
bled  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  lis-^ 
toned  to  a  programme   in  which  the 
Amplco  reproducing  piano,  as  a  soloist,  i 
as  it  were,  gave  recorded  numbers  of' 
piano    compositions   played    by  eeven 
celebrated    pianists    and    one  famous 
violinist.    It  was  aald  to  be  the  first 
time  a  reproducing  piano,  relying  solely  , 
on  its  own  merits,  liad  been  played  thus 
before  the  musical  public.    The  artists  ' 
whose     recorded     performances     were  [ 
heard    were    Leopold    Godowsky,  Leo 
Ornstein,   Sergei   Rachmaninov,  Benno 
Moiseiwitsch,  Arthur  Rubinstein,  Mlscha 
Levltzkl,  Mme.  Germaine  Schnitzer  and 
Fritz  Kreisler. 

Another  novel  feature  was  the  sing- 
ing by  Miss  Sue  Harvard,  soprano,  of 
an  operatic  air  and  several  songs,  ac- 
companied by  the  Ampico.  In  the  latter 
test  and  in  the  recorded  piano  solos 
the  fidelity  of  the  reproducing  power  of 
the  Amplco  was  remarkable  and  seemed 
to  give  satisfaction. 


peculiarly  a  Romantic  product,  and  we  heavy  and  lugubrious  It  is  now  the 
;  doubt  if  any  hymns  of  Lutheran  adop- ,  waning  of  the  aeason.  and  at  th  s  period 
tion  are  that  old  many  singular  concerts  take  place.  It 

lUon  are  that  oia.   ^|^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^^^         Rodney  joined  the 

Cantor  Kwartin  Sln»,.  ,  springtide  pigeant  Of  mediocrity  WMth 

I  Ihls  voice  better  things  might  be  done. 
The   Metropolitan   Opera   House   was  | 
entirely  filled  with  a  large  audience  last  ill 
evening  to  hear  the  singing  of  Kwartin,  | 


a  Jewish  cantor  of  great  fame  In 
Vienna  and  Buda  Pesth  and  throughout 
Europe.  »nd  said  to  be  the  brst  known, 
in  this  country  of  all  European  cantors. 
He  has  just  arrived  in  New  York 
after  escaping  from  tho  v"  Red"  and 
"  White  "  terrors  in  Hungary. 

At  his  concert  last  evrn  ng  he  was  as- 
-sisted  by  his  daughter.  Mls.s  Anna  Kwar- 
1  tin,  a  coloratura  soprano,  by  a  chorus 
I  of  men  and  womt-n.  and  by  an  orchestra, 
ur.der  the  direction  of  Dr.  An.ielm  Goetzl.' 
His  own  t nntributions   to   ihc  priigr.im 


I 

Graham  Harris.  Tiohnist.  sulistitutcd 
for  tJip  artist  listed  on  advance  programs, 
easily  carried  off  tJie  honors  of  the  Aeo- 
lian Hall  concert  yesterday  afteruoon. 
which  was  given  under  the.  auspices  of 
the  Xe«-  York  State  federation  of 
Musi<-;  Clubs. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  possesses  youtJi  and 
a  fine  obarm,  displayed  strong,  direct 
bowing  and  technical  percision.  He  ap- 
peared  to  particular  nrlrants^e  ii 


Recital    by    Henry  Soi^-ralne. 

Henry  Souvaine,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital   yesterday   afternoon    in  Aeolian 
Hall.    His  programme  contained  Schu- 
mann's G  minor  sonata,  his  own  noc- 
turne and   "Mandarin's  Dance"  and  a 
piece  rejoicing  in  the  ultra-modem  title 
"The    Crap    .Shooters,"    by  Eastwood 
Ijane.    The  field  of  descriptive  music  te 
rapidly  widening  and  we  may  yet  listen 
to  compositions  entitled  "The  Locomo-  , 
live    Fireman"    and    "'The    Chauffeur,"  ; 
both  much  more  worthy  of  celebration  i 
■than  crap  shooters. 

Mr.  .Souvaine-s  recital  suggestefl  the  ' 
familiar  question.  "Why?"     Ho  played 
■vvlth  good  technic,  good  tone  and  some 
taste.     But  his  performances  did  not 
disclose  anything  to  make  him  stand  ; 
conspicuously  forth  from  the  small  army  i 
tof  every  day  pianist.'. 


